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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  volume^  it  has  been  the  design  of  the 
editor  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  notable  anecdotes  and 
incidents  of  the  late  war,  and  also  such  songs,  ballads,  and  other  pieces 
of  versification,  as  have  been  well  received,  and  are  considered  worthy 
of  perpetuation  by  the  reading  public  Of  course,  many  of  the  bril- 
liant and  heroic  adventures  that  form  an  important  part  of  the  private 
and  personal  history  of  the  great  conflict,  will  not  be  found  in  these 
pages,  for  the  simple  and  very  proper  reason,  that  the  actors  therein 
alone  know  them,  and  as  yet  they  have  not  made  them  public  As 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  prepare  and  publish  a  second  series 
at  a  suitable  time,  should  he  find  material  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  important  that  the  noble  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  now 
returned  fi*om  the  field  should  forward  to  him  such  anecdotes  and  in- 
cidents  as  they  may  have  knowledge  of,  that  are  not  already  included 
in  this  work.  And  should  the  reader  discover  any  errors  of  &ct  in 
these  pages,  he  will  confer  an  obligation  by  advising  of  such  errors, 
that  they  may  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition. 

New  Tobe,  May,  '1066. 
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LITTLE  EDDIE  THE  DBUMMEB-BOT. 

A  BBillinSCBNGB  OF  WILSOS'S  CBBBK. 

A  FEW  days  before- our  regnfieiit  recdved  or- 
ders to  join  General  Lyon,  on  his  march  to  Wil- 
son's Creek,  the  drummer  of  our  company  was 
taken  sick  and  conveyed  to  ^e  hosptal,  and  on 
the  evening  preceding  ^e  day  that  we  were  to 
march,  a  negro  was  arrested  within  the  lines  of 
the  camp,  and  brought  before  our  captain,  who 
asked  him  ^^what  business  he  had  within  the 
lines  ?  "  A  He  replied :  **  I  know  a  drummer  that 
vou  would  like  to  enlist  in  your  company,  and  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  of  it."  He  was  immediate- 
ly requested  to  inform  the  drummer  that  if  he 
would  enlist  for  our  short  term  of  service,  he 
would  be  allowed  extra  pay,  and  to  do  this,,  he 
must  be  on  the  ground  early  in  the  morning. 
The  negro  was  then  passed  beyond  the  guard. 

On  the  following  morning  there  appeared  be- 
finre  the  captain's  quarters  durins  the  oeating  of 
the  r^oeiUe,  a  good-looking,  middle-aged  woman, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  leading  by  the  hand 
a  sharp,  sprightly-looking  boy,  apparently  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Her  story  was 
soon  told.  She  was  from  East  Tennessee,  where 
her  husband  had  been  killed  by  the  rebels,  and 
all  their  property  destroyed.  She  had  come  to 
St  Louis  m  search  of  her  sister,  but  not  finding 
her,  and  being  destitute  of  money,  she  thought  if 
she  could  procure  a  situation  K)r  her  boy  as  a 
drummer  for  the  short  time  that  we  had  to  remain 
in  the  service,  she  could  find  employment  for 
herself^  and  perhaps  find  her  sister  by  the  time 
we  were  discharged. 

During  the  rehearsal  of  her  story  the  little  fel- 
low kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  captain,  who  was  about  to  express 
a  determination  not  to  take  so  small  a  boy,  when 
he  spoke  out :  **  Don't  be  afraid,  captain,  I  can 
drum."  This  was  spoken  with  so  much  confidence, 
that  the  captain  immediately  observed,  with  a 
smile:  "Well,  well,  sergeant,  bring  the  drum, 
and  order  our  fifer  to  come  forward/'  In  a  few 
moments  the  drum  was  produced,  and  our  fifer, 
a  tall,  round-shouldered,  ffood-natured  fellow, 
fipom  the  Dubuque  mines,  who  stood,  when  erect, 
something  over  six  feet  in  height,  soon  made  his 
appearance. 

Upon  being  introduced  to  his  new  comrade,  he 
stooped  down,  with  his  hands  resting  upon  hi^ 
knees,  that  were  thrown  forward  into  an  acute 
angle,  and  after  peering  into  the  little  fellow's 
face  a  moment,  he  observed :  "  My  little  man, 
can  you  drum  V  '*  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I 
drummed  for  Captain  Hill  in  Tennessee."  Our 
fifer  immediately  commenced  straightening  him- 
self upward  untd  all  the  angles  in  his  person  had 
disappeared,  when  he  plaped  bis  fife  at  his  mouth, 
and  played  the  '*  Flowers  of  Edinborough,"  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  follow  with  me  drum 
that  could  have  been  selected,  and  nobly  did  the 
little  fellow  follow  him,  showing  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  the  drum.  When  the  music  ceased, 
our  captain  turned  to  the  mother  and  observed  : 
**  Madam,  I  will  take  your  boy.    What  is  his 


name?"  •'Edward  Lee,"  she  replied;  then 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  captain's  arm,  she 
continued,  "  Captain,  if  he  is  not  killed  "  —  here 
her  maternal  feelings  overcame  her  utterance, 
and  she  bent  down  over  her  boy  and  kissed  him 
upon  ^Q  forehead.  As  she  arose,  she  observed : 
"Captain,  you  will  bring  him  back  with  you, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  repUedi  "  we  will  be  certain  to 
bring  him  back  with  us.  We  shall  be  dischai^ged 
in  six  weeks." 

Li  an  hour  afler,  our  company  led  the  Iowa 
First  out  of  camp,  our  drum  and  fife  playing 
<*  The  girl  I  left  behind  me."  Eddie,  as  we  calC 
ed  him,  soon  became  a  g^eat  favorite  with  aU  the 
men  in  the  company.  When  any  of  the  boj's  had 
returned  from  a  horticultural  excursion,  Eddie's 
share  of  the  peaches  and  melons  was  the  first  ap- 
portioned out.  During  our  heavy  and  fatiguing 
inarch  from  Rolla  to  Springfield,  it  was  often 
amusing  to  see  our  long-legged  fifer  wading 
through  the  mud  with  our  iitt&  drummer  mount- 
ed upon  his  back,  and  always  in  that  position 
when  fording  streams. 

During  die  fight  at  Wilson's  Creek  I  was  sta* 
tioned  with  a  part  of  our  company  on  the  right  of 
Totten's  battery,  while  the  balance  of  our  com- 
pany, with  a  part  of  the  Illinois  regiment,  was 
ordered  down  into  a  deep  ravine  upon  our  lef^ 
in  which  it  was  known  a  portion  of  the  enemy 
was  concealed,  with  whom  they  were  soon  en- 
gaged. The  contest  in  the  ravine  continuing 
some  time,  Totten  suddenly  wheeled  his  battery 
upon  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  when  they  soon 
retreated  to  the  high  ground  behind  their  line& 
In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after,  Totten  had 
driven  the  enemy  m>m  the  ravine,  the  word  pass- 
ed fitmi  man  toman  throughout  the  army,  "  Lyon 
is  killed ! "  and  soon  after,  hostilities  having  ceased 
upon  both  sides,  the  order  came  for  our  main 
force  to  fall  back  upon  Springfield,  while  a  part  of 
the  Iowa  First  and  two  companies  of  the  Missouri 
re^ment  were  to  camp  upon  the  ground  and 
cover  the  retreat  next  morning.  That  night  I 
was  detailed  for  guard  duty,  my  turn  of  guard 
closing  with  the  morning  call.  When  I  went 
out  with  the  officer  as  a  relief,  I  found  that  my 
post  was  upon  a  high  eminence  that  overlooked 
the  deep  ravine  in  which  our  men  had  engaged 
the  enemy,  until  Totten's  battery,  came  to  their 
assistance.  It  was  a  dreary,  lonesome  beat  The 
moon  had  gone  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  while  the  stars  twinkled  dimly  throu^  a 
hazy  atmosphere,  lighting  fip  imperfectiy  the 
surrounding  objects.  Gccamonally  I  would  place 
my  ear  near  ihe  ground  and  listen  for  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  but  all  was  silent  save  the  fai>off 
howling  a[  the  wolf,  that  seemed  to  scent  upon 
the  evening  air  the  banquet  that  we  had  been 
preparing  tor  him.  The  hours  passed  slowly 
away,  when  at  length  the  morning  light  began 
to  streak  along  the  eastern  sl^,  making  surround- 
ing objects  more  plainly  visible.  Fresentiy  I 
heard  a  drum  beat  up  the  morning  call  At  first 
I  thought  it  came  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
across  the  creek;  but  as  I  listened,  I  found  that 
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it  came  up  from  the  deep  raTine;  fbt  a  fbw  min- 
utes it  was  silent,  and  then  as  it  beeame  more 
lieht  I  heard  it  again.  I  listened — the  scmnd 
of  the  dmmwas  nuniHar  to  me — and  I  knew 
that  it  was 

Our  drommerhoj'  iSrom  Tennessee 
Beating  for  he^  the  reveille. 

^  I  was  abont  to  desert  my  post  to  so  to  his  as- 
nstance,  when  I  discoy^ed  the  (%cer  of  the 
goard  approaching  with  two  men.  We  all  listen- 
ed to  the  sound,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
Eddie's  drum.  I  asked  pennission  to  go  to  his 
assistance.  The  officer  hesitated,  saying  that  the 
OTders  "v^ere  to  march  in  twenty  minutes.  I 
promised  to  be  back  in  that  time,  and  he  consent- 
ed. I  immediately  started  down  the  hill  through 
the  thick  undergrowth,  and  upon  reaching  the 
▼alley  I  followed  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  soon 
found  him  seated  upon  the  ground,  his  back  lean- 
ing against  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  wlnle  his 
dram  hunff  upon  a  bush  in  fi^nt  of  him,  reaching 
nearly  to  Sie  ground.  As  soon  as  he  discoyered 
me  he  dropped  his  drumsticks  and  exclaimed, 
"  O  Corporal  1 1  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Giye  me 
a  drink,"  reaching  out  his  hand  for  my  canteen, 
which  was  empty.  I  immediately  turncKl  to  bring 
him  Bome  water  from  the  brook  that  I  could  hear 
rippling  dm>ugh  the  bushes  near  by,  when,  think- 
ing Uiat  I  was  about  to  leaye  him,  he  commenced 
crying,  saying :  "  Don't  leaye  me.  Corporal — I 
can't  walK."  I  was  soon  back  with  the  water, 
when  I  discoyered  that  both  of  his  feet  had  been 
shot  away  by  a  cannon-ball.  After  sadsfyinghis 
thirst,  he  looked  up  into  my  face  and  said :  "You 
don't  ihrnk.  I  will  die,  Corporal,  do  you  ?  This 
man  said  I  would  not  —  he  said  the  suigeon  could 
cure  my  feet"  I  now  discoyered  a  man  lyin^  in 
the  grass  near  him.  By  his  dress  I  recognized 
him  as  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Ik  appeared  that 
he  had  been  shot  through  the  bowels,  and  fallen 
near  where  Eddie  lay.  Knowing  that  he  could 
not  liye,  and  seeing  Uie  condition  of  the  boy,  he 
had  crawled  to  him,  taken  off  his  buckskin  sus- 
penders, and  corded  the  little  fellow's  legs  bebw 
the  knee,  and  then  laid  down  and  died.  While 
he  was  telling  me  these  particulars,  I  heard  the 
tramp  of  cayalry  coming  down  the  rayine,  and 
in  a  moment  a  scout  of  me  enemy  was  upon  us, 
and  I  was  tacen  prisoner.  I  requested  the  officer 
to  take  Eddie  up  in  firont  of  him,  and  he  did  so, 
carrying  him  with  great  tenderness  and  care. 
When  we  reached  me  camp  of  the  enemy  tl^ 
little  fellow  was  dead. 


How  TO  CROSS  A  RiTER.  — Coloucl  Woer,  at 
the  head  of  his  diyision,  arriyed  at  White  Biyer; 
Arkansas,  at  night  and  found  the  stream  impassa- 
ble. The  recent  snow  had  gone  off  with  a  rain, 
raising  the  water  yery  fast,  and  the  whole  army 
was  nurrying^  by  forced  marches  to  cross  the 
rirer  before  it  rose,  as  it  was  so  low  as  to  be 
fordable ;  but,  with  all  his  haste,  his  forces  were 
too  slow.    Colonel  Weer  ordered  Captain  Stock- 


ton to  eross  his  battenr**  as  soon  as  poanble.'' 
The  captain  asked,  "Where  are  the  boaAa?" 
Colonel  Weer  determined  to  beat  Gens.  Schc^eld 
and  Henon,  who  marched  upon  two  other  roads, 
replied :  **  Makelhem,  or,  the  quickest  way  pos- 
sible ! "  Captain  Stockton  took  two  wagon  beds 
of  his  mole  wagons,  and  covered  them  wi& 
tarpaulins,  and  making  a  cable  out  of  prolonffs, 
was  crossing  his  battery  within  two  hours !  The 
next  morning  the  rope  across  the  stream  brdce, 
and  all  attempts  to  get  across  by  swimming 
horses  and  tying  it  to  mules'  tails,  £uled,  when 
Stockton  droye^  a  plug  into  a  shell  and  fired  it 
across  I  Hb  lieutenant  on  the  opposite  shore, 
ran  and  picked  it  up,  and  aU  things  went  on 
swimmindv  again.  A  trip  with  this  boat  was 
niade  and  loaded  in  ten  minutes  1  The  boat  was 
in  constant  use  four  days,  and  not  a  single  acci- 
dent happened. 


A  BRAVB  Woman.  —  Captain  Boightof  Con^ 

Eany  H,  Twenty-Third  Kentucky  B^iment,  re- 
nted the  following  anecdote  on  the  war. 
During  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Barhy  Smith 
from  Cumberland  Gap,  ihe  reg^ent  to  which  he 
belonged  was  in  the  yan  of  the  Federal  army. 
One  morning,  when  the  regiment  was  about 
twenty-six  miles  east  of  the  Wild  Cat  Moun- 
tains, ihey  were  surprised  to  see  a  file  of  ten 
men,  all  of  them  secesh,  marching  toward  their 
lines,  and  a  woman  marching  in  Sieir  rear  with 
a  musket  in  her  hands ;  on  their  coming  within 
the  Federal  lines  she  coolly  gaye  them  up  to  the 
officer  commanding  as  prisoners.  In  accountins 
for  their  capture,  Sie  said  that  her  husbemd  had 
joined  a  military  company  in  the  Federal  ser- 
yice,  and  had  lefl  her  alone  to  take  care  of  die 
house,  which  lay  between  the  two  armies.  Eleven 
secessionists  liad  come  into  the  house  that 
morning  and  proceeded  to  make  themselves  per- 
fectly at  home,  first  killing  all  her  chickens,  and 
setting  them  to^  roast  by  the  fire.     They  then 

Proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  thipgs  around  the 
ouse,  taking  up  the  carpets,  and  constructing 
horse  blankets  out  of  them. 

They  next  perpetrated  other  atrocities  of  a  de- 
structive and  obiectionable  character,  wlych  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  lady  of  t^e  house  **  furi- 
ously wild,"  as  the  captain  expressed  it,  and  she 
determined  that  such  outrageous  conduct  should 
not  go  unpunished.  She  accordingly  carried 
away  their  muskets  to  a  place  of  safety,  reserving 
two  for  her  own  use,  and  then  going  to  the  room 
in  which  they  were  regaling  themselves  on  her 
defunct  chickens,  she  informed  them  that  they 
were  her  prisoners.  One  of  them  jumped  np  to 
seize  her,  when  she  levelled  her  gun  at  him  and 
fired,  causmg  him  to  bite  the  dust,  which  la} 
thickly  strewed  on  the  carpedess  floor.  Throw- 
ing away  the  now  useless  gun,  she  took  ihe  other 
in  lier  hand  and  <ndered  the  remaining  ten  to 
march  toward  the  Union  camp  threatening  to 
shoot  the  first  who  attempted  to  run  away. 
Having  a  wholesome  fear  of  sharing  a  ramilar  &te 
to  that  of  their  companion,  they  went  quietly 
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along,  and  were  accordingly  handed  over  to  the 
militaxy  authorities.  On  being  laoghed  at  for 
beinff  taken  prisoner  by  a  woman,  they  said  they 
hadbeen  wanting  to  get  captured  for  some  time 
past,  and  were  heartify  glad  that  ihdj  were  pris- 
oneiB  at  last  They  were  entirely  sick  en  the 
war,  they  said,  and  did  not  care  how,  so  that 
th^  got  out  of  it. 


UNDER  THE  WASHINGTON  ELM. 

CAMBBIDGX,  APRIL  27, 1861. 
BT    OUTER  WKXTDSLL   HOUIXS. 

EiOHTT  years  haTO  passed,  and  more. 

Since  under  the  braye  old  tree 
Our  fiithBTB  gathered  in  arms,  and  swore 
They  would  follow  the  sign  tiieir  banners  bore, 

And  fight  till  the  land  was  free. 

Half  of  theu:  work  was  done, 

Half  is  lea  to  do— 
Cambridge  and  Concord  and  Lexington ! 
When  the  battle  is  fought  and  won, 

What  shall  be  told  of  you  1 

Harkl  'tis  the  *south  wind  moans— 

Who  are  the  martyrs  down  ?  — 
Ah,  the  marrow  was  true  in  your  children's  bones, 
That  sprinkled  with  blood  the  cursed  stones 

Oi  the  marde^haunted  town ! 

What  if  the  storm-clouds  blow  1 

What  if  the  green  leaves  fall  ? 
Better  the  crashing  tempest's  throe. 
Than  the  army  of  worms  that  gnawed  below ; 

Trample  them  one  and  all  I 

Then,  when  the  battle  is  won. 

And  the  land  from  traitors  free, 
Our  children  shall  tell  of  the  strife  begun 
When  Liberty's  second  April  sun 

Was  bright  on  our  bravo  old  tree ! 


Fun  on  t^b  Rappahannock: — A  soldier 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio  regiment,  writing  firom  Fal- 
mouth, wSkes  the  following  notes  on  iAko  move- 
ments in  that  vicinity :  — 

"  Everything  seemed  to  be  progressing  finely 
unril  Tuc^ay  night,  when  the  "  heavens  opened 
and  the  flood  descended."  **£ph"  sui^ested 
that  the  flood  eates  must  bo  entirely  on  theur 
hinges,  as  his  keeping  apartment  suddenly  be- 
came a  bath  house,  and  his  bunk  a  bathing  tub. 
Indeed  our  "brown  stone  front"  came  near 
being  dissolved,  and  the  *^  aristocratic  "  inmates 
drowned.  The  storm  continued  with  very  little 
cessation  until  Fridajr  morning,  and  as  every 
hour  made  the  *^  soil "  more  soft  than  '^  sacred," 
the  roads  soon  became  blocked  with  an  indescrib- 
able mass  of  artillery  wag(His,and  **  pontoons," 
hopelessly  stuck  in  the  mud.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  this  **  delay  of  the  pontoons  "  was  not 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  Q. 
M.  General  Meigs,  nor  yet  on  account  of  a  mis- 
understanding between  Messrs.  Generals  Halleck 


and  Bumride.  ^  Eph"  thinks  a  greater  General 
than  any  of  these  had  somethinff  to  do  with  it, 
and  remarked  that  **  it  was  undoubtedly  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  One  to  whom^  Victor  Hugo  as- 
cribes Napoleon's  &ilure  to  win  the  battle  of 
Waterloa* 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  artillery  and  **  pon- 
toon" coulamove  no  more  at  present  The 
*^  meeting  "  was  postponed,  and  afler  lying  out  in 
the  mud  and  rain  for  three  days  and  ni^ts,  the 
troops  that  had  moved  up  ^e  river  came  back, 
prooably  believing  that  it  was  "  all  for  the  best," 
out  on  account  en  the  mud  that  obstructed  their 
visuKi  they  failed  to  "see  it"  As  we  were  to 
have  crossed  the  river  neariy  opposite  our  camp, 
we  did  not  leave  our  quarters^  and  l^ad  a  good 
opportunity  to  witness  the  return  of  the  muddy, 
straggling  mass.  The  scene  was  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one,  yet  there  were  many  ludicrous  in- 
cidents connected  with  it  "  £ph  "  and  three  or 
four  of  the  "  boys"  were  standing  near  our  man- 
sion, lookinff  at  the  floating  mass  of  men,  horses, 
mules,  artiltery,  and  wagons,  when  we  observed  a 
conglomeration  of  blue  cloth  and  mud  approach- 
ing. As  it  had  on  a  gun,  knapsack,  haversack 
and  canteen,  we  concluded  it  was  a  **  straggler," 
and  "  Eph  "  hailed  him  with  — 

"  Hallo  I  Earthen-ware  !  what  regiment  do 
you  belong  to  ?  " 

The  figure  never  paused,  but  the  earth ;  visible 
under  the  visor  of  a  cap,moved,  displaying  a  cav- 
ern from  which  issued  the  words :  — 

^ Don't  speak  to  me!  Tm  a  spared  monu- 
ment I  Pve  marched  in  mud,  swam  mud,  drank 
mud,  and  slept  in  mud  for  three  days  and  nights. 
My  colonel  and  regiment  were  all  drowned  in 
mud.  I'm  the  only  man  left,  and  I'm  demoral- 
ized as  " 

**Eph"  extracted  the  leather  pontoons  he 
wears  from  the  rich  soil  in  which  he  was  stand- 
ing, retreated  '^without  loss"  to  the  "sitting 
room,"  threw  himself  into  ^e  *^  easy  "  chair  be- 
fore the  "  coal  grate,"  elevated  his  pontoons  to 
the  *'  mantel-piece,"  and  remained  in  this  position 
evidently  meditating  until  we  came  in.  After 
we  had  requested  him  to  remove  his  muddy 
"  pontoons  "  from  the  "  furniture,"  he  said :  — 

"  That's  the  first  demoralized  monument^  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  probably  a  brother  of  the  Fire 
Zouave  we  saw  over  in  Fredericksburg  the 
other  day,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  most  of 
his  story."  At  this  juncture  some  one  called  him 
out  to  look  at  the  new  balloon  which  was  gmng 
up  from  near  Greneral  Sumner's  headquarters. 
On  his  return  we  asked  him  "  what  he  supposed 
the  professor  saw  that  attracted  him  to  such  a 
dizzy  height  so  ofl«n  ?  "  «  WeU,;*  said  "  Eph," 
(at  tiie  same  time  setting  one  of  his  soiled  "  pon- 
toons" down  on  our  boots  just  polished  for  *'  in- 
spection,") *<I  guess  it  ain  t  what  he  sees  while 
he's  up  there  so  much  as  it  is  the  Jive  thousand 
dollars  he  sees  every  time  he  comes  down." 

To-day  we  rode  down  to  the  river  to  look  at 
the  enemy's  fortifications,  see  their  cannon  and 
ask  their  pickets  the  price  of  cotton.  At  Fal- 
mouth we  visited  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge,  on 
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die  end  of  which  we  had  a  picket  to  watch  a 
grajr-back  "  picket  who  was  stattoned  at  the  op- 
posite end,  and  whose  daty  was  evidently  to 
watch  ours.  All  along  the  river  we  found  the 
pickets  o£  the  opposing:  armies  within  easy  hailing 
distance,  and  apparently  quite  firiendly,  but  as 
conversation  was  not  allowed,  we  asked  no  ques- 
tions. 

The  hills  back  of  Fredericksburg  looked  as 
though  they  were  in  possession  of  an  enterprising 
ml  company  who  were  engaged  in  bonng  for 
"ile,"  but  from  the  feet  that  the  piles  of  fresh 
earth  Increased  daily  we  suspected  they  had  not 
"struck  a  vein."  On  our  return  we  passed 
through  the  little  hollow  near  Greneral  Sum- 
ner's headauarters,  where  a  part  of  our  hos- 
pitals were  located  during  the  battle  of  the  12th 
ult.,  and  stopped  to  read  some  of  the  names  ap- 
pearing upon  the  little  headboards  that  were 
planted  in  a  regular  row  on  one  side.  "  Eph  " 
made  the  discovery  of  several,  that  read  "rri- 
vate.  Unknown,**  and  one  "  Lieut,  Unknown," 
whereupon  he  immediately  seated  himself  upon  a 
loc,  ana  crossing  hb  **  pontoons  **  —  upon  each  of 
which  he  had  strapped  a  "  buzz  saw**  the  two 
constituting  what  ne  calls  his  "spurs,"  and 
nid:  — 

"Death  is  a  rude  customer  to  meet  at  any 
time  and  at  any  place ;  he  is  not  welcome  even 
at  home  and  among  friends  —  but  to  think  of  a 
feUow  dying  as  it  were  alone,  with  not  even  an 
old  comrade  or  a  familiar  fece  near,  and  upon 
whose  monument — a  pine  board  two  by  Uuree 
—  appears  the  inscription  *  Private  or  Lieutenant 
Unknown,'  reminds  me  that  I  am  not  well  and 
ought  to  be  discharged."  Here  he  looked  pale, 
and  we  began  to  Uiink  he  teas  unwell,  but  he 
continued:  "I  wonder  if  the  one  who  wrote 
those  epitaphs  had  an  idea  that  when  the  Chief 
Bugler  comes  to  sound  the  last  *  reveille,*  he 
would  pause  to  learn  whether  the  ashes  that 
dumber  beneath^  these  pine  boards  ever  wore 
straps  or  not?"*  Here  he  paused  again  and 
looked  at  his  old  blouse,  shrugged  his  snoulders, 
&nd  concluded  — 

"When  the  epauletted  general  who  commands 
and  the  soldier  without  straps  who  obeys,  both 
stand  before  One  in  whose  presence  all 

♦        #        ♦    '  tinsel  of  time. 

Most  fade  and  die  in  the  light  of  that  region  sublime/ 

I  wonder  if  they  will  remain  Unknown  ?  " 


"  When  you  is  about,  we  is."  —  During  the 
passage  of  the  national  troops  through  Missouri, 
m  pursuit  of  Greneral  Price,  a  crowd  of  negroes 
came  out  fixnn  a  large  house  to  see  them,  when 
the  following  colloquy  took  place  "  Boys,  are 
you  all  for  the  Union?"  "Ohl  yes,  massa, 
when  you's  about  we  is."  "And  when  Price 
comes,  you  are  secesh,  are  you  ?  "  "  Lor,  yes, 
maaa,  we*8  good  secesh  then.  Can't  allow  de 
white  folks  to  git  head  niggers  in  dat  way." 


Potomac:  —  "I  was  accidentally  a  witness  of  a 
most  interesting  scene  the  other  day,  which  oc- 
cured  close  to  the  camp  of  the  141st  New  York 
reghnent     It  was    a  rabbit  hunt,  in  which  a 
whole  company  participated,  and  conducted  it 
on  strictly  mihtary   pnnciples.    They  first  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers,  and  each  with  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  moved  in  good  order  through  a  piece 
of  land  from  which  most  of  the  wood  had  been 
taken;  heaps  of  branches  and  limbs  scattered 
here  and  there,  afforded  excellent  retreats  for 
the  game  in  question.    As  they  marched  along, 
each  one  beat  every  bush  wiUiin  reaching  dis- 
tance of  his  stick,  until  a  rabbit  was   started. 
This  was  announced  by  a  yell,  that  instantly  put 
every  one  on  the  alert,  and  the  scene  that  lol- 
lowed  was  excitaneand  ludicrous  in  the  extreme; 
the  yell  was  caught  up  by  every  soldier,  and  a 
chase  of  the  most  vigorous  description  was  the 
rapid  result    The  fl^kers  strained  every  nerve 
to  flank  or  surround  the  terrified  creature,  who, 
bewildered  by  the  tumult  on  every  side,  would 
double  at  each  point  where  a  soldier  opposed 
him,  until  his  retreat  was  effectually  cut  ofi,  and 
he  was  either  caught  alive  or  felled  by  a  blow  of 
a  stick.    Where  the  rabbit  was  an  old  one,  he 
often  escaped  by  fleeing  to  the  cover,  yet  un- 
disturbed by  the  axe,  and  the  chase  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.    I  stood  on  a  small  hill  for 
more  than  an  hour,  watching    them,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  men,  the  efforts  of  the  quarry  to 
escape,  which  was  ahnost  always  in  night,  the 
affile  movements  of  the  soldiers  and  the  roars 
of    laughter  which   followed    when    one    less 
cautious  or  more  excited  than  the  others,  tripped 
and  fell  his  length  in  the  bushes,  while  hb  com- 
panions  either  ran   over  him  or  around  him, 
(never   stopping)   making    altogether    a   most 
pleasing  spectacle.     Although  ten  blows  hit  a 
soldier   where    one    hit   the   rabbit   when    he 
was    surrounded,   still    the    utmost   good   hu- 
mor prevailed,  and  the  fallen  ones  took  the  laugh 
of  their  ccxmades  without  the  slightest  sign  of  an- 
ger or  ill  feeling.    Such  little  episodes  in  the  life 
of  a  soldier  are  not  only  invaluable  as  regards 
his  health  and  ihe  important  part  they  take  in 
preventing  a  depressed  state  or  mind,  but  furnish 
also  a  welcome  change  in  ihe  place  of  ^*  hard 
tack,"  and  e»dt  beef,  which  comprise  the  staple 
articles  of  ^e  soldier's  food,  for  the  company 
Just  mentioned  caught  eleven  in  less  than  two 
hours,  which  was  about  one  half  the  number 
started." 


Abut   Sports. —  The   following  extract  is 
from  the  letter  of  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 


SKEDADDLE. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  a  Southern  viUago  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  not  over  nice, 
A  banner  with  the  gay  device, 
Shedaddlel 

His  hair  was  red,  his  toes  beneath 
Peeped,  like  an  acorn  from  its  sheath. 
While  with  a  frightened  voice  he  sung 
A  burden  strange  to  Yankee  tongue. 
Skedaddle! 
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He  saw  no  household  fire  where  b« 
Might  warm  his  tod  or  hominy ; 
Beyond  the  Ck>rdilleras  ihone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groans 
Skedaadlel 

**  Oh !  stay/'  a  cnllered  pnsson  said, 
"  An'  on  dis  bossom  res'  yoor  hed  1 ' 
The  octoroon  she  winked  her  eye, 
Bat  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 
Skedaddle! 


tt 


"  Beware  McClellan,  Boell,  and  Banks, 
Beware  of  Halleck's  deadly  ranks  1 " 
This  was  the  planters  last  Good  Night ; 
The  chap  replied,  far  out  of  sight. 
Skedaddle! 

At  break  of  day,  as  seyeral  boys 
From  Maine,  New  York  and  Illinois 
Wore  moving  Southward,  in  the  air 
They  beard  these  accents  of  despair. 
Skedaddle! 

A  chap  was  found  and  at  his  side 
A  botue,  sbowine  how  he  died. 
Still  nasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  derice, 
Skedaddle! 

There  in  the  twilight,  thick  and  gray, 
Considerably  played  out  he  lay; 
And  throuffh  the  vapor,  gray  and  thick, 
A  voice  feU  like  a  rocket-sdck, 
Skedaddle! 


An  Incident. — When  the  United  States 
vessels  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Femandina, 
Florida,  they  picked  up  a  contraband  who  had 
ventured  to  sea  in  a  small  boat  to  notify  them 
that  the  rebels  were  deserting  the  place.  While 
questioning  the  black,  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Alabama  remarked  that  he  should  have  brought 
them  newspapers  to  let  them  know  what  was  go- 
ing on.  "  I  tnought  of  dat,"  replied  the  contra- 
band, ^*  and  fotched  a  Charleston  paper  wid  me'.'* 
With  this  he  put  his  hand  in  his  bosom  and  brought 
forth  a  paper,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was 
rendering  an  important  service,  handed  it  to  the 
circle  of  ]nc[uirer8.  They  grasped  it  eagerly,  but 
one  glance  induced  a  general  burst  of  la^hter,  to 
the  profound  astonislmient  of  poor  Cufiee,  who, 
it  seems,  could  not  read,  and  imagining  that  one 
paper  was  as  ^ood  as  another,  had  brought  one 
dated  1822.  it  is  a  little  odd  that  this  paper, 
'  which  had  floated  so  lon^  down  the  stream  of 
time,  contained  an  article  tn  favor  of  negro  eman-' 
cipation. 

Postal  Affairs.  —  The  following  is  the 
superscription  of  a  letter  that  passed  tliroug^  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  post-office : 

"  Feds  and  Confeds,  let  this  go  free 
Down  to  Nashville,  Tennessee ; 
This  threeK»nt  stamp  will  pay  the  cost 
Until  yon  find  Sophia  Tost. 


"  Pottmatten  North,  or  even  Soath, 
May  open  it  and  find  the  truth ; 
I  merely  say  my  wife's  got  well. 
And  has  a  baby  cross  as  — ,  yon  know. 


M 


Who  first  answered  the  President's 
Call  ?  —  On  the  momine  of  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  1861,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Lcgan  Guards 
received  orders  from  Gov.  Curtin  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  Harrisburgh,  and  by  nme  o'clock 
that  night  they  were  ready  to  leave  for  that  place 
with  one  hundred  members.  Through  some  mis- 
management of  the  raihroad  company,  they  did 
not  get  off  until  the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock. 
As  a  consequence,  they  arrived  in  Harrisburgh 
about  six  o'clock  on  the  momins  of  the  seven- 
teenth, which  was,  at  least  one  nour  before  the 
arrival  of  any  other  company.  After  the  other 
companies  arrived,  they  were  all  sworn  in  togeth- 
er ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  the 
five  companies  left  Harrisburgh  for  Washington 
city.  During  their  passage  tnrough  Baltimore, 
and  their  entrance  into  Washin^on,  the  Logan 
Guards  had  the  right,  and  were  the  first  company 
to  report  themselves  for  duly  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. The  credit  should  fsdl  on  those  who  deserve 
it — the  gallant  Logan  Guards,  Capt  John  B. 
Selheimer,  of  Lewiston,'  MiflUn  County  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Touching  Farewell  Address.  —  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr  thus  wrote,  about  the  time  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac :  — 

But  the  whole  body  of  the  Mackerels,  sane  and 
insane  alike,  imite  in  a  feeling  of  strong  anguish 
blended  with  enthusiasm,  at  the  removal  or  the 
beloved  General  of  the  Mackerel  Brigade.  Ho 
has  been  so  much  a  &ther  to  them  all,  that  they 
never  expected  to  get  a  step  farther  while  he 
was  with  them. 

There's  a  piece  of  domestic  philosophy  for  you, 
my  boy. 

When  the  General  heard  of  his  removal,  my 
boy,  he  said  that  it  was  like  divorcing  a  husband 
fi*om  a  wife  who  had  always  supported  him,  and 
immediately  let  fly  the  following  iarewell  address : 

llBAD-gUARTEBS  OP  ArMT  OF  ACCOMAC,    \ 

FOOT  OF  TiiB  Blue  Bidge.        ) 

My  Childrex:  An  order  from  the  Honest 
Abe  divorces  us,  and  gives  the  command  of  all 
these  attached  beings  to  Major  Gener^  Wobert 
Wobinson.  [Heartrending  and  enthusiastic 
cheers.] 

In  parting  with  you  I  cannot  express  how 
much  I  love  your  dear  bosoms.  As  an  army,  you 
have  grown  mun  youth  to  old  age  under  my  care. 
In  you  I  never  found  doubt  or  coldness,  nor  any- 
thing else.  The  victories  you  have  won  under 
my  command  will  live  in  the  nation's  work  of  fic- 
tion. The  strat^y  wo  have  achieved,  the  graves 
of  many  unripe  Mackerels,  the  broken  forms  of 
those  oisabled  by  the  emancipation  proclaoia- 
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don  — the  strongest  associatiotis  that  can  exist 
among  men —  still  make  it  advisable  that  proa 
should  vote  for  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1865.  Thus  we  shall  ever  be  comrades 
in  supporting  the  Consdtation,  and  making  the 
Constitation  support  us. 

Thb  Gbhbbal  of  tbm  HkcmMm*  BaiaADS. 
[Green  Seal.] 


Adroit  Smuggling  :  —  Some  Irish  women 
searched  the  market  for  a  ver^large  chicken,  and 
on  beingshown  one.  asked  if  it  would  hold  a  pint 
flask.  The  dealer  thought  that  it  would,  and  the 
flask  being  produced,  ne  satisfied  them  that  it 
would.  That  was  the  chicken  they  wanted*  The 
women  finally  admitted  that  they  were  going  to 
cook  the  chicken,  place  the  flask,  after  filling  it 
with  brandy,  inside  of  it  for  stuffing,  and  send 
it  to  camp. 

THERE'S  LIFE  IN  THE  OLD  LAND  YET  I 

BT  JAS.  S.  BAKDALL, 

Bt  Une  Patapsco's  billowy  dash. 

The  tynmrs  war^hoat  comes, 
Along  with  the  cymbal's  fitful  clash. 

And  the  growl  of  his  sullen  drums, 
We  bear  it  I  we  heed  it,  with  vengeful  thrills. 

And  we  shall  not  forgive  or  forget ; 
There's  faiUi  in  the  streams,  there's  hope  in  the  hills, 

There's  life  in  the  old  land  yet  1 

mitions !  we  sleep,  but  we  are  not  dead ; 

We  are  crushed,  we  ore  scourged,  we  are  scarred ; 
We  crouch  —  'tis  to  welcome  the  triumph  tread 

Of  the  peerless  Beaureoabo. 
Then  woe  to  your  vile,  polluting  horde 

When  the  Southern  braves  are  met, 
There's  faith  in  the  victor's  stainless  sword, 

There  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet  I 

Bigots  I  ye  quell  not  the  valiant  mindf 

With  the  clank  of  an  iron  chain. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  sings  in  the  wind. 

O'er  Menyman,  Thomas,  and  Kom  ; 
And  we,  though  we  smite  not,  and  are  not  thralls. 

We  are  piling  a  gory  debt ;  . 

While  down  by  McUenry's  dungeon-walls, 

Therms  life  tntheoldhnd  yd  I 

Our  women  have  hung  their  harps  away. 

And  they  scowl  on  your  brutal  bands, 
While  tiie  nimble  poignard  dares  the  day, 

In  their  dear  defiant  hands. 
They  will  strip  their  tresses  to  string  our  bows. 

Ere  the  Northern  sun  is  sef ; 
There's  faith  in  their  unrelenting  woes. 

There's  life  in  the  old  land  yet ! 

There's  life,  though  it  throbbeth  in  silent  veins, 

Tis  vocal  without  noise. 
It  £ashed  o'er  Manassas'  solemn  plains. 

From  the  blood  of  the  BIabtland  Bots  ! 
That  Uood  shall  cry  aloud,  and  rise 

With  an  everUstmg  threat,  ^ 
By  the  death  of  the  brave,  by  the  God  hi  the  skies, 

Therms  life  in  the  oid  land  yet  I 


A  Hbbo  Indeed.  —  Gd(mel  Edward  R 
Cross,  thus  described  his  experience  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg :  —  *<  It  came  near  being  my 
last  battle.  ^  As  we  were  advancing  to  those  &tal 
he%hta  in  line  of  battle,  I  was  near  my  colors. 
A  twelve-^xHinder  shell,  finom  the  Washington 
battery,  burst  right  in  &ont  of  me.  One  mg- 
ment  struck  me  just  below  the  heart,  makine  a 
bad  wound.  Ajiother  blew  off  my  hat ;  another 
(small  bit)  entered  my  month,  and  broke  out 
three  of  my  best  jaw-teeth,  while  the  gravel,  bits 
of  froEen  earth,  and  minute  fragments  of  shell 
covered  m^  face  with  bruises. 

^*  I  feH  insensible,  and  lay  so  for  some  time, 
when  another  fragment  o£  shell,  striking  tee  on 
the  lefb  W,  below  the  knee,  brou^t  me  to  my 
senses.  My  mouth  was  full  of  blood,  fragments 
of  teeth  and  gravel,  my  breast-bone  almost  bro- 
ken in,  and  flay  in  mud  two  inches  deep.  My 
brave  boys  had  gone  along.  I  always  told  them 
never  to  stop  for  me.  I^ad  and  wounded  lay 
thick  around.  One  ci^tain  of  French's  division 
was  gasping  in  death  within  a  foot  of  my  head, 
his  bowels  all  torn  out  The  air  was  full  of  hiss- 
ing bullets  and  bursting  shells.  Gretting  on  mv 
himds  and  knees,  I  lo(&ed  for  my  flag.  Thank 
€rod,  there  it  fluttered  right  amid  the  smoke  and 
fire  of  the  front  line.  I  could  hear  the  cheers  of 
my  brave  men.  Twice  the  colors  dropped,  but 
were  np  in  an  instant  I  tried  to  crawl  along, 
but  a  snot  came  and  stmck  the  steel  scabbard  of 
my  sabre,  splitting  it  open,  and  knocking  me 
down  flat 

**  Dizzy  and  faint,  I  had  sense  enough  to  lay 
myself  out  decently,  *feet  to  the  foe.'  Two 
lines  pased  over  me,  but  soon  they  swayed  back, 
trampling  on  the  dead  and  dying.  Halting  about 
thirty  ya^rds  in  the  rear,  one  line  laid  down  and 
commenced  firing.  Imagine  the  situation.  Eight 
between  two  fires  of  bufiets  and  shell  — for  our 
own  artillery  fire  from  over  the  river  was  mostly 
too  short,  and  did  great  damage  to  our  own 
troops.  I  lay  on  the  field  for  nours,  the  most 
awful  moments  of  my  life.  As  the  balls  from 
our  Hue  hissed  over  me  within  a  foot  of  my  head, 
I  covered  my  face  with  both  hands,  and  counted 
rapidly  from  one  to  one  hundred,  expecting 
every  moment  my  brains  would  spatter  the 
ground.    But  they  didn't 

**  The  guardian  angels  (if  there  be  such  person- 
ages) or  my  destiny  saved  me.  The  end  of  my 
days  was  reserved  for  another  and  I  hope  more 
fortunate  occasion.  For  if  I  am  to  die  on  the 
battle-field,  I  pray  that  it  may  be  with  the  cheers 
of  victory  in  my  ears.  When  it  became  dark 
some  of  my  men  found  me  and  I  was  carried  to 
the  hospitaL'' 

And  the  prayer  of  the  brave  New  Hampshire 
Colonel  was  answered,  for  he  did  ^  die  with  the 
cheers  of  victory  in  hb  ears,"  on  the  ever  memo- 
rMe  field  of  Qettysbui^. 


ADVENTUBE8     IN    EaST    TENNESSEE.  —  A 

rifleman  belonging  to  the  Sonthem  army  gives 
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the  following  account  of  his  experiences  in  the 
service :  — 

In  the  beginning  of  the  American  war  I  be- 
longed to  a  regpient  of  mounted  riflemen,  and 
we  were  sent  mto  Eastern  Tennessee,  where 
there  was  agood  deal^  of  bushwhacking  about 
that  time.  We  were  picketed  one  day  in  a  line 
about  two  miles  long  across  country,  and  I  was 
on  the  extreme  left.  I  tock  my  saddle  off,  hols- 
ters and  all,  and  hung  it  on  a  branch  of  a  peach- 
tree,  and  my  carbine  on  another.  We  knew 
there  were  no  Yankees  near,  and  so  I  was  kind 
o'  off  guard,  eating  peaches.  By  and  by  I  saw  a 
younff  woman  coming  down  to  where  1  was,  on 
horseoack.  She  wanted  to  know  if  there  were 
many  of  the  boys  near,  and  if  they  would  buy 
some  milk  of  her  if  she  took  it  down  to  them.  1 
said  I  thought  they  would,  and  took  about  a 
quart  myself;  and  as  she  hadn't  much  more,  I 
emptied  the  water  out  of  my  canteen  and  took 
the  rest  Says  she,  *^  1£  you'll  come  up  to  the 
house  yonder,  I've  got  something  better  than 
that ;  you  may  have  some  good  peach  brandy — 
some  of  your  fellows  mi^t  like  a  little."  I  said 
I'd  so,  and  she  says,  "  lou  needn't  take  your 
sadole  or  carbine,  it's  just  a  step,  and  they  are 
safe  enough  here  —  there's  noboay  about"  So  I 
mounted  bareback,  and  she  led  the  way.  When 
we  passed  the  bars  where  she  came  in,  she  says, 
*^  You  ride  on  a  step,  and  I'll  get  down  and  put 
up  the  bars."  I  went  on,  and  as  she  came  up 
behind,  she  says  pretty  sharp,  **Ride  a  litde 
faster,  if  you  please."  I  looked  round  and  she 
had  a  revolver  pointed  straight  at  my  head,  and 
I  saw  that  she  knew  how  to  use  it  I  had  left 
everything  behind  me  like  a  fool,  and  had  to 
give  in  and  obey  orders.  "  Thaf  s  the  house  if 
you  please,"  she  says,  and  showed  me  a  house  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
We  got  there,  and  she  told  me  to  get  down  and 
eat  something,  for  she  was  going  to  give  me  a  long 
ride — into  the  Yankee  lines,  iU)out  twenty  miles 
away.  Her  father  came  out  and  abused  me  like 
a  thief,  and  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  have 
me  sent  into  the  Federal  lines  to  De  nung.  It 
seems  he  had  a  son  hung  the  week  before  by 
some  of  the  Confederates,  and  was  going  to  have 
his  revenge  out  of  me.  I  ate  pretty  well,  for  I 
thought  1  might  need  it  before  I  got  any  more, 
and  then  the  old  fellow  be^an  to  curse  me  and 
abuse  me  like  anything.  He  said  he  would  shoot 
me  on  the  spot  if  it  wasn't  that  he'd  rather  have 
me  hung;  and  instead  of  giving  me  my  own 
horse,  he  took  the  worst  one  he  lu3  in  hb  stables, 
and  they  put  me  on  that  with  my  feet  tied 
together  under  his  belly.  Luckily  they  didn't 
tie  my  hands,  for  they  thought  I  had  no  anns,  and 
couldn't  help  myBm;  but  I  always  carried  a 
small  revolver  in  my  shirt-bosom.  The  girl  kept 
too  sharp  watch  on  me  for  me  to  use  it  She 
never  turned  her  revolver  from  me,  and  I  knew 
that  the  first  suspicious  move  I  made  I  was  a 
dead  man.  We  went  about  ten  miles  in  this 
way,  when  my  old  crow-bait  gave  out  and 
wouldn't  CO  any  further.  She  wouldn't  trust  me 
afoot,  and  so  had  to  give  up  her  own  horse ;  but 


she  kqyt  the  bridle  in  her  own  hands,  and 
walked  idiead  with  one  eye  turned  back  on  me, 
and  tiie  revolver  cocked,  with  her  finger  on  the 
trigror,  so  that  I  never  had  a  chance  to  put  my 
ham  in  my  bosom.  We  finaUy  came  to  a  spring, 
and  she  awed  me  if  I  wanted  to  drink.  I  didn't 
feel  nu&ch  like  drinking,  but  I  said  yes,  and  so 
she  let  me  down.  I  put  my  head  down  to  the 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  put  my  hand  down 
to  where  the  revolver  was,  ana  pulled  it  forward 
where  I  could  put  my  hand  on  it  easily;  but 
she  was  on  the  watch,  and  I  couldn't  pull  it  out 
I  mounted  agjodn,  and  the  first  time  she  was  off 
her  gnaid  a  Tittle,  I  fired  and  broke  the  arm  she 
held  die  pistol  in.  "  Now,"  says  I,  "  ifs  my  turn ; 
youll  please  get  on  that  horse,  and  we'll  go 
back."  She  didn't  flinch  or  say  a  word,  but  got 
on  the  horse,  and  I  tied  her  1^  as  they  had  mine, 
and  we  went  back  to  the  house.  The  old  man 
he  heud  us  come  up  to  the  door  and  looked  out 
of  the  window.  He  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet 
and  ran  for  his  rifle.  I  knew  what  he  was  afler, 
and  pushed  the  door  in  before  he  was  loaded. 
Says  I,  "  You  may  put  that  shooting-iron  down 
and  come  widi  me."  He  wasn't  as  brave  as  the 
girl,  but  it  was  no  use^  resist,  and  he  knew  it ; 
so  he  came  along.  About  half  wa^  back  we  met 
some  of  our  feUows  who  had  missed  me,  and 
come  out  to  look  me  up.  They  took  them  both, 
and  I  don't  know  what  they  did  with  them,  but 
I  know  yery  well  what  they  would  have  done 
with  me. 


A  RAINY  DAY  IN  CABiP. 

'Tis  a  cheerless,  lonesome  evening 
When  the  soaking,  sodden  ground 

Will  not  echo  to  the  footfall 
Of  the  sentinel's  dull  round. 

God's  blue  star-spangled  banner 

To-night  is  not  unfuried, 
Surely  Be  has  not  deserted 

This  weary,  warring  world. 

I  peer  into  the  darkness, 

And  the  crowding  fancies  come ; 
The  ni^ht  wind  blowing  northward 

Games  all  my  heart  towards  home. 

For  I  'listed  in  this  army 

Not  exactly  to  my  mind ; 
Bat  my  country  caUed  for  helpers, 

And  I  could  not  stay  behind. 

Lo,  I  have  had  a  sight  of  drilling. 
And  have  rough^  it  many  ways. 

And  Death  has  nearly  had  me,— - 
Still  I  think  the  service  pays. 

It's  a  blessed  sort  of  fbeling. 

Whether  you  live  or  die. 
To  know  you've  helped  your  country. 

And  fought  right  loyally. 

But  I  can't  help  thinking,  sometimes 
When  a  wet  day's  leisure  comes,        ' 

That  I  hear  the  old  home  voices 
Talking  louder  than  the  drums. 
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And  that  fiur  ^WmflUy  fiio60 

Press  in  at  the  tent  door, 
And  the  little  children's  footftept 

Go  pitpat  on  the  floor. 

I  can't  help  thinking,  sometimes, 

Of  all  the  parson  reads 
Abont  that  other  soldler-lifiB 

Which  erery  tnie  man  loids. 

And  wifb,  soA-hearted  creature, 
Seems  a  saying  in  mine  ear, 

"  I'd  rather  mire jron  in  tho$e  ranki 
Than  see  yon  Brigadier.'' 

I  call  myself  a  brave  one, 

Bat  in  my  heart  I  lie ; 
For  my  coantnr  and  her  honor 

I'm  fiercely  free  to  die. 

But  when  the  Lord  who  bought  ma, 

Adu  for  my  senrioe  here, 
To  fight  the  good  fight  faithftilly 

I'm  skaUung  in  tM  rear. 

And  yet  I  know  that  Captain 

All  bye  and  care  to  be ; 
He  would  not  get  impatient 

With  a  raw  recruit  like  me. 

And  I  know  He'd  not  fbiget  me. 
When  the  day  of  peace  appears, 

I  shook!  share  with  Him  the  yictoiy 
Of  all  the  yolnnteers. 

And  it's  kind  of  cheerfhl  thinking 
Beside  the  doll  tent  fire,  % 

Aboat  that  great  promotion 
When  He  says  "  Come  up  higher." 

And  though  'tis  dismal  romj. 
E'en  now  with  thouehts  of  Hhn, 

Camp-life  looks  extra  dieery. 
And  death  a  deal  less  grim. 

For  I  seem  to  see  him  waiting 
Wliere  a  gathered  Heayen  greets 

A  great  yictorious  army. 
Surging  up  the  golden  streets. 

And  I  hear  him  read  the  roll-call, 
And  my  heart  is  all  a  fiame 

When  the  dear  "  Recording  Angel " 
Writes  down  my  happy  name. 

Bat  my  fire  Is  dead  white  ashes, 
And  the  tent  is  chilling  cold. 

And  Tmpkufing  win  the  batUet 
When  I'ye  n'eyer  been  enrolled. 


Bkau  Hackbtt  as  a  Zouavb. — Mlitia 
eompanies  hsve  ahravB  been  popular,  but  neyer 
so  much  so  as  since  the  war  broke  out  Tonng 
men  with^  stay-at-home-and-take^^are-of-the-wo- 
men  prodivities,  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
join  the  Home  Guards,  in  consequence  of  in- 
creaaed  mortality  in  the  army  ^  the  United 
States,  aa  ^own  by  the  newspaper  statistics. 

WiUi  a  laudable  ambition  to  support  the  Groy- 
onment,  in  any  and  eyery  emergency,  I  haye  re- 


cently become  a  member  of  the  War  Department 
mys^.  I  joined  the  Ellsworth  Zooayes,  a  rem- 
nant of  what  used  to  be  a  troupe  of  acrobats,  who 
distinguished  themselyes  aU  the  way  finom  Chicago 
to  Washington,  by  turning  double  somersaults, 
with  muskets  in  their  mouths  and  bayonets  in 
their  hands. 

There  are  no  members  of  the  Old  Zouaye  bat- 
talion in  the  new  one,  but  the  new  one  retains 
the  name  of  Ellsworth  because  one  o£  the  mem- 
bers has  a  brother  that  once  saw apicture  of 
Cokmel  Ellsworth's  grandfather.  Tne  names 
of  organizations  frequently  haye  a  more  remote 
(mgin  than  this,  and  many  of  them  are  about  as 
consistent  and  reasonable  as  a  man  claiming 
relationship  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
because  he  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  or  suppos- 
ing he  would  be  Goyemor  if  he  manied  a  goy- 
emess,  or  trying  to  pass  free  at  a  circus  as  a  rep- 
resentatiye  of  the  press  because  he  is  a  cheese- 
maker. 

^  I  was  put  through  a  rigid  course  of  examina- 
tion befinre  I  could  be  made  a  2«ouaye,  and  I  say 
it  with  feelings  of  gratification  and  self-esteem, 
that  I  wasremariLably  well  posted  in  the  cate- 
chism. My  fiither  was  a  hero  of  the  reyolution, 
haying  been  cai^t  once  in  a  water-wheel,  and 
whirl^  around  n»idly  a  number  of  times. 
Others  of  the  family  haye  also  distinguished  them- 
selyes as  military  men  at  different  periods,  but 
tiieir  deeds  of  courage  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition. 

The  following  is  a  copy  yerbatim  et  literatim 
et  wordim  of  most  of  the  questions  propounded 
to  me,  and  the  answers  thereto,  which  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Army  Regulations 
and  the  repent  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  enable  me  to  answer  readily  and 
accurately.  My  interrog»tor  was  a  little  man  in 
Federal  blue,  with  gold  leayes  on  his  shoulders. 
They  called  him  Major,  but  he  looked  young 
enooeh  to  be  a  minor.    He  led  off  with  — 

*<  How  old  are  you,  and  what  are  your  qualifi- 
cations?" 

^  Twenty-two  and  a  stroiu^  stomach." 
^  Then  I  requested  him  to  mre  his  interrogations 
singly,  which  he  did : 

''  What  is  the  first  duty  to  be  learned  by  a 
soldier?" 

^  How  to  draw  his  rations." 

'*  What  is  the  most  difiioult  feat  fi>r  a  soldier 
toperfi)rm?" 

**  Drawing  his  bounty." 

^K  you  were  in  the  rear  rank  of  a  company 
during  an  action,  and  the  man  in  the  front  rank 
before  youshould  be  wounded  and  disabled,  what 
would  yon  do?" 

^  I  would  despatch  myself  to  the  rear  for  a  sur- 
geon immediately.  Some  men  would  step  for- 
ward and  take  the  wounded  man's  place,  but 
that  is  unnatural" 

^  If  yon  were  commanding  skirmishers,  and 
saw  cayalry  adyancing  in  the  front  and  in&nti7 
in  the  rear,  which  womd  you  meet?  " 

^^Neither;  I  would  mass  myself  for  a  bold 
moyementi  and  shoye  out  sideways." 
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^  If  yoa  were  captured  what  line  of  conducl 
would  you  pursue  ?* 
<*  I  would  treat  my  captors  with  the  utmost 

dvili^." 

«  What  are  the  duties  of  Home  Guards?** 

<<  Their  duty  is  to  see  that  they  have  no 
duties." 

«<  What  will  you  take?" 

The  latter  auestioa  may  hare  been  answered 
wkh  too  mucn  vehemence,  and  may  have  im- 

Eressed  listeners  with  the  belief  that  I  am  in  the 
abit  of  jumping  at  conclusions.  Such,  howerer, 
b  not  the  case. 

I  am  a  Zouave ;  I  am  a  Home  Guard.  Ihave 
been  through  all  the  manoeuvres,  and  can  right 
about  face;  I  can  also  write  about  any  other 
part  of  tiie  body.  I  can  do  the  hand-sprinffs, 
and  the  tumbling,  and  the  lay  down  and  rdl- 
overs,  which  are  done  with  or  without  a  mudcet 
I  have  been  drilled  dll  the  drill  has  become  a 
bore.  I  have  drilled  in  all  the  marches  and 
leaps  and  vaults,  and  in  the  bayonet  exercises, 
fini  in  all  the  steps, — the  common  step,  the 
quick  step,  the  very  quick  step,  and  the  aouble 
quick  step,  and  the  trot  and  the  run ;  also  in  slow 
tmie  and  long  time,  which  I  never  learned  fix)m 
my  landlady  nor  mv  tailor.  I  can  shoulder  arms, 
and  bear  arms,  and  carry  arms,  (if  they  are  not 
too  heavv,)  and  reverse  arms,  and  support  arms, 
(ordinarily  my  arms  support  me,)  and  I  can 
order  arms  better  than  I  can  pay  for  them  after 
they  are  ordered.  I  can  parry  and  tierce,  and  I 
can  tiirow  a  hand-cprins  with  a  sword-bayonet 
in  my  hand  without  breaking  the  sword-bayonet 
in  more  than  three  pieces,  and  I  can  bite  off  a 
cartridge  without  breaking  my  teeth  out 

Once,  when  an  order  was  ^ven  to  sling  knap- 
sacks, I  slung  mine  out  of  the  window,  and  when 
the  order  was  ^ven  to  unsling  knapiacks,  I  went 
out  and  slung  it  back  agun  quicker  than  any- 
body else  coukI  have  done  it  I  have  got  a  pretty 
knapsack  too -^  there  are  letters  on  it  It  is 
just  the  thing  to  sit  down  on  in  the  time  of  an 
action,  and  is  big  enough  for  a  breastwork  in 
case  of  danger  from  bullets  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  It's  heavy,  though,^  and  I  felt  that  there 
was  an  immense  responsibility  resting  on  me  the 
first  timeJ  shouldered  it  I  must  have  felt  some- 
thing like  Atlas  did  the  first  time  he  shouldered 
the  world.  It  was  so  heavy  that,  as  a  piece  of 
masterly  strategy,  I  fell  back  the  first  time  I 
strapped  it  on;  and  as  a  piece  of  unmasterly 
strategy  I  came  near  breaking  my  head  against 
the  floor.  The  Major  had  promised  to  put  saw- 
dust, soflened  with  soda-water,  on  tne  floor 
hereafter. 

I  have  been  gettipg  a  Miyor  Creneral's  uni- 
fbrm  made.  There  is  every  opportunity  that 
could  be  desired  for  promotion,  in  our  corps, 
where  real  merit  exists,  and  a  Major  General  of 
Home  Guards  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  I  may 
have  to  keep  my  uniform  a  few  years  before! 
will  have  occasion  to  wear  it,  but  a  Major  Gren- 
eral's  toggery  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  case  of 
promotion.  I  trust  my  friends  will  give  them- 
selves no  uneasmess,  as  I  feel  sure  of  ultimate 


success  in  the  enteiprisel  have  undertaken.  I 
mean  to  strike  the  keynote  of  my  campaign 
soon,  and  then  look  out  for  a  sensation  in  military 
circles. 

I  haven't  shaved  my  upper  lip  nnce  yesterday 
afternoon.  To-morrow  wul  be  the  third  day.  I 
mean  to  grow  a  moustache  that  will  be  an  object 
of  admiration  and  envy.  Mustachios  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  achievement  of  a  Major  General- 
ship. Mustachios  are  absolutely  necesMUry  to  the 
achievement  of  anything  that  is  useftiL 

In  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Esquimaux,  Chicago  my  residence 
will,  in  all  likeUhood,  be  one  of  the  first  cities  at- 
tacked by  the  invading  enemy,  and  every  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  be  fully  prepared  for 
them.  Should  such  attack  ever  be  made  by  the 
warlike  and  bloodthirsty  Esquimaux,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  and  should 
it  be  my  misfortune  to  be  unable  personally  to 
command  my  forces,  (for  I  have  often  observed 
that  an  invasion  is  productive  of  sickness,)  I  shall 
take  care  that  my  second  officer  is  a  man  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  defend  the  city  as  ably  as  I 
would  do  it  myself.  Should  the  worst  come  to 
to  the  worst,  I  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  a  substi- 
tute on  the  altar  of  my  country. 


Bishop  Bosbcbanb. —  As  Bidiop  Bosecrans 
(brother  of  the  Creneral)  was  at  dinner,  the  con- 
versation reverted  to  the  war. 

<^  It  would  se^  to  me.  Bishop,  that  you  and 
your  brother,  mS  General,  are  eng^ed  in  very 
different  callings,"  remarked  a  gendcman. 

'^Yes,  it  appears  so,"  returned  the  Bislu^ 
*'  And  yet,"  he  continued,  '|  we  are  both  fighting 
men.  While  the  General  is  wielding  the  swoni 
of  flesh,  I  trust  that  I  am  using  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  He  is  fijditing  the  rebels,  and  I  am  fitt- 
ing ihe  spirits  of  darkness.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence in  uie  terms  of  our  service :  he  is  ^hting 
with  Price,  while  I  am  fighting  without  price." 


Incident  of  Fobt  Pillow.  —  When  Com- 
mander Davis  took  possession  of  Fort  Pillow  af- 
ter its  evacuation  bv  the  Gonfederates  the  fi>llow- 
ing  letter  was  firand  lying  on  a  table  in  the  ofli- 
cers*  quarters : 

"  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn. 
To  the  first  Yankee  voho  reads  this : 

I  present  this  table  not  as  a  manifestation  o€ 
friendship,  yet  I  entertain  no  personal  animodty 
to  him,  but  because  I  can't  transport  it  After 
six  weeks'  bombardment,  without  doing  us  any 
harm  whatever,  I  know  you  will  exult  over  the 
occupation  of  this  place,  but  our  evacuation  will 
hurt  you  fhmi  anotner  p<nnt  with  disastrous  effect. 
Five  miHirnia  white  men  fightix^  to  be  r^eyed 
fix)m  oppresnon  will  never  be  conquered  b^ 
twenty,  milhons  actuated  bv  malice  and  pecmu- 
ary  gain,  nuui:  that  We  have  the  science^  en- 
ergy SDd  vigor,  with  the  help  of  Crod,  to  extricate 
ourselves  firom  this  horrible  and  unnatural  diffi- 
culty pressed  upon  us  by  the  North ;  the  day  of 
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IS 


ratribaCkm  is  m>foaeliiDg,  and  wOl  ftU  upon  70s 
dMdl J  as  a  boU  from  heaven ;  may  yoor  sojoom 
it  this  place  be  of  few  days  and  ftul  dtxoame." 


Soldier  Wit. —  The  Colonel  c^an  Alabama 
legmiftnt,  was  famous  for  haTinff  eyeiything  done 
im  in  mUitaiy  style.  Once,  whue  field  officer  of 
&  day,  and  going  his  tonr  of  inspection,  he  came' 
on  a  sentinel  from  the  eleventh  MississiM)!  regi- 
ment sitting  flat  down  on  his  post,  with  his  eon 
taken  entirely  to  pieces,  when  the  following  dia- 
logne  took  place: 

CoianeL  *<  Don't  you  know  that  a  sentinel 
while  on  dnty,  should  always  keep  on  his  feet  ?  " 

Sentinel  (without  looking  up).  *'  That's  the 
way  we  used  to  do  when  the  war  first  began ;  bat 
tfuU's  played  out  long  aga" 

Coionel  (beginnixig  to  doubt  if  the  man  was 
QO  duty).    Are  you  the  sentinel  here  ?  " 

SentmeL     ''  Well,  Pm  a  sort  of  a  sentinel" 

ColoneL  «  Well  I'm  a  scnrt  of  officer  <^  the 
day." 

SeniineL  "^  Well,  if  youll  hold  on  till  I  sort 
of  git  my  gun  together,  rll  give  you  a  sort  <^  sa> 
hte." 


SOUTH   CAROLINA  GENTLEMAN. 
Am—  The  Fme  (HdEn^UtK  GeidUman. 

Down  in  a  small  Palmetto  State  the  corioos  ones 
may  find, 

A  ripping,  tearing  gentlonan  of  an  uncommon  kind, 

A  Btiggerhig,  swaggering  sort  of  chap  who  takes  his 
whiskey  straight^ 

And  frequently  condemns  his  eyes  to  that  nltimate 
veoceance  which  a  clergyman  of  high  stand- 
ing has  aseuied  must  be  a  sinner's  fiiM; 

This  Sooth  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

Ton  trace  his  eenealogy,  and  not  fiu*  back  you'll  see, 
A  most  ondoabced  Octoroon  or  mayhap  a  mnstee. 
And  if  you  note  the  shaggy  locks  that  duster  on  his 

brow, 
Tonll  find  every  other  hair  is  varied  with  a  kink  that 

seldom  denotes  pure  Caucasian  blood,  but  on 

the  contrary,  bedtiys  an  admixture  with  a  race 

not  particnlar  popular  now : 
This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 

time. 

He  always  wears  a  full  dress  coat,  pre-Adamite  in 
cudt. 

With  waistcoat  of  the  broadest  style,  through  which 
his  ruffles  jut ; 

Sa  bceast-pins  deck  bis  horrid  front,  and  on  his  fin- 
ders shine 

Whcrfemyoices  of  diamond  rinps  which  would  hardly 

C  muster  with  the  original  Jacobs  in  Chat- 
street  for  jewels  gen-u-ine ; 
lUs  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 


8s  chews  tobacco  by  the  pound  and  spits  upon  the 

floor. 
If  there  is  not  a  box  of  sand  behind  the  nearest  door; 
And  when  be  takes  his  weekly  spree,  he  clears  a 

m^hty  track 


Of  •Tef]rtfaiBg  tint  beaif  the  shape  of  whiskey-skin, 
•    sin  and   sugar — brandy   sour,  peadi,  and 

honey,  irrepressible  cocktail,  rum  and  gum, 

and  luscious  applejack. 
This  SouA  Carolina  gentl^nan,  one  of  the  present 

time. 

He  takes  to  euchre  kindly,  too,  and  plays  an  awful 
hand. 

Especially  when  those  he  tricks  his  style  don't  under- 
stand. 

And  if  he  wins,  why,  then,  he  stops  to  pocket  all  the 
stakes. 

But  if  he  loses,  then  he  says  to  the  unfortunate 
stranger  who  had  chanced  to  win,  "  It's  my 
opinion  yon  are  a  cnrsod  Abolitionist,  and  if 
yon  don''t  leave  SonA  Carolina  in  one  hour, 
you  will  be  hnne  like  a  dog;"  but  no  oflfer 
to  pay  his  losses  he  makes, 

ThiS;;South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

Of  course  he's  all  the  time  in  debt  to  those  who 

credit  give. 
Yet  mana^  upon  the  best  the  market  yields  to  live. 
Bat  if  a  Northern  creditor  asks  him  his  bill  to  heed, 
This  honorable  gentleman  instantly  draws  his  bowie- 
knives  and  a  pistol,  dons  a  blue  cockade,  and 
declares  that  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
aggressions  of  the  North,  and  its  gross  viola* 
tions  of  the  Constitution,  he  leels  that  it  would 
utteriv  degrade  him  to  pay  any  debt  whatever, 
and  that  in  foct  he  has  at  last  determined  to 
Sbobdb, 
This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 


J 


Tbus  Soldiebs.  —  The  following  occurred  on 
board  the  steamer  Canada  during  her  passage 
from  Dubuque  to  St  I^ouis. 

In  the  evening  while  many  of  the  passengers 
were  engaged  in  conversation,  others  whiling  away 
their  time  at  "  euchre,"  while  some  more  rude 
perhi^  with  the  ribald  jest  and  ungentlemanly 
oath,  were  passing  the  evening  away,  a  young 
man  seated  nimseuat  one  of  the  tables,  and  en- 
gaged in  readin^^  his  Bible.  Another,  and  still 
another  took  their  places  around  this  temporary 
altar,  until  nearly  all  of  that  little  band  of  soldiers, 
numbering  about  twenty,  were  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. An  aged  man  took  his  station  in  their 
midst.  He  had  a  pious  and  venerable  air,  for 
his  hoary  locks  proclaimed  that  many  a  winter 
had  passed  over  nis  head.  There,  those  farming 
boys,  with  that  old  man,  formed  a  group,  whose 
actions  indeed  were  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
The  creakinff  machinery  of  the  boat,  the  diive- 
like  music  of  Uie  wind,  was  loud ;  yet,  above  Uie 
clatter,  all  diings  else,  we  know  those  boys  were 
heard  in  heaven,  and  that  their  prayers  will  be 
answered  I  Their  Bibles,  precious  ffifb  of  home, 
are  sacred  with  them,  ana  will  shidd  them  too, 
when  the  elittering  mail  of  yore  would  falL  Pa* 
rents  and  mends  of  home,  fear  not  for  such  brave 
sons,  who,  reljring  on  Heaven,  are  not  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  praise  God,  and  do  battle  for  the 
Star-Spangled^anner. 

These  were  soldiers  of  Uie  regular  army  enlist- 
ed in  Dubuque,  by  Captain  Washington. 
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A  SCOUT  TO  BAST  TENNBSSBB. 

BT  THE  LOCHIEL  CAVALBT. 

At  sunrise,  on  December  2(Hli,  1862,  ten  com- 
panies of  the  Ninth  Penn^lvania  Cavalry — 460 
men,  under  command  of  M^or  Russell,  and  eight 
companies  of  the  Second  Michigan  —  800  men, 
under  command  of  CoL  CampbeU,  marched  due 
east  from  Nicholasrille,  Ky^  on  a  secret  expedi- 
tion, for  which  thirty  days  were  allotted  for  those 
who  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  return.  ^  The 
orders  were  to  move  "  light  and  easy,"  without 
tents,  baggage  or  extra  cfothing;  carry  on  your 
horse  all  you  wanted,  and  two  woes  and  twenty 
nails  for  him.  There  were  ten  dajrs*  rations  is- 
sued, which  each  trooper  carried.  Marching 
through  the  farms  and  by-paths  to  avrnd^  all 
towns  and  villages,  crossinff  the  Kentucky  river 
at  an  out  of  the  way  ford,  and  ascendi^z^Big 
Hill  south  of  Richmond,  we  arrived  at  ArKees, 
county  town  of  Jackson  county,  E^.,  contaimns 
nx  or  eight  houses,  being  the  first  village  we  had 
passed  through.  We  were  halted  here  one  day, 
fi>r  a  com  and  provision  train  to  come  up  that 
had  pack-saddles  in  it.  There  were  fifty  mules 
packed  here  with  two  days'  rations,  and  the 
wagons  sent  back  to  Lexii^on  with  half  team 
foree,  leaving  com  for  our  return,  there  being 
none  in  Jac^n  cowoty,  | 

December  24th. —  The  weather  had  been  verv 
fiur  and  beautiful,  except  this  last  day,  which 
was  rainy  and  cold,  and  we  marched  out  in 
the  rain  for  Goose  creek,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Red  Bird  fork  of  Kentuckjr  river. 
Halting  in  the  meadow  an  hour  to  give  the 
horses  a  bite  of  hay  (^e  first  they  had  for  four 
days,  and  about  all  they  ever  got  on  the  march), 
we  were  joined  hv  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cav- 
alry —  240  men — nx>m  Winchester,  Ky.,  under 
command  of  Major  Reany .  The  whole  force  now 
numbered  1,000  men,  and  was  under  conmiand 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Carter,  having  on  his  staff  CoL 
Carter,  CoL  Walker,  CoL  Garrett,  Capt  Watkins, 
Capt  M'Nish,  Capt.  Easley  and  others,  all  acdnff 
as  aids,  assistants,  or  guides.  We  now  ascertuned 
we  were  sent  to  bum  the  bridges  on.  the  East 
Tennessee  railroad,  and  were  expected  to  foot  it 
half  the  way  over  die  successive  steep  and  rag- 
ged mountain  ranges  of  Kentucky,  Vuvinia,  and 
Tennessee,  and  recommended  to  cheerfuDy  endure 
all  the  hardships  and  place  ourselves  on  half 
rations  to  begin  with.  I  will  say  for  the  soldiers 
that  no  man  cavilled  at  it,  or  wanted  to  turn  his 
back,  but  all  went  cheerfully  forward,  bearing 
their  own  burdens  as  best  they  miffht,  without 
sleep,  on  half  rations,  food  half  cooked,  and  boots 
wom  off  their  feet  by  trampine  over  Uie  rocks  to 
ease  their  own  good  horses,  and  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence to  keep  (K>wn  the  wide  and  swift  rivers  tiiat 
drain  these  wild  mountains.  There  was  to  ford,  on 
going  and  coming,  the  Cumberland,  Powell's 
river,  Wallcn's  river,  the  Clinch,  North  Holston, 
South  Holston  and  the  Watauga,  the  Holston 
and  Clinch  being  navigable  for  steamboats  when 
the  waters  are  up.  Providentially  they  were 
.kept  down  for  us.    In  three  days  ailer  our  exit 


they  were  in  fhll  flood,  so  that  they  could  not 
even  have  been  swum  by  our  horses.  From 
Groose  creek  we  had  only  bridle-paths,  and 
marched  by  file  across  a  deep  depression  in  the 
ridge  to  the  Red  Bird,  up  that  and  across  it 
scores  of  times  to  its  topmost  spring. 

December    271Jl  —  Crossing   the    Kentucky 
Ridge,  and  down  to  the  waters  of  the  middle 
foftk    of  Kentucky  river,  crossing  and    risins 
that,  we    came   down    to  Straight  creek  and 
halted  for  half  an  hour  to  breathe,  ere  breast- 
ing the   pine  mountain  that  <u>peared  to  push 
its  rocky  side  up  like  the  wall  of  a  house  to 
near  the  clouds  then  lowering  and    dripping 
on  our  heads.    The  z^-zag  padis  up  the  fsce 
of  this  mountain  turn  and  return  on  each  other 
as  often  as  a  fox  trail,  and  the  toiling  men 
and  horses  crawling  up  its  side,  looked,  from 
the  valley,  like  flies  ascending  and  sticking  to  a 
walL    Its  sandy  eastern  front  was  too  steep  to 
ride  down,  and  there  were  several  miles  of  ardu- 
ous marching  over  the  Pine  Mountain  ere  we 
reached   the  Poor  Fork   at   the    Cumberland. 
Marched  up  its  quicksand  shores  and  bemde  the 
horizontal    rock  ledges    that  are   natural  for- 
tresses, ready  made  to  the  hand  of  the  men  of 
Harlan  county  to  defend  themselves  fitnn  inva- 
fdon  by  way  g£  Cumberland  Gap  or  any  other  in 
the  mountain  range.    Fording  the  Cumberland 
and  Clover  Fork  and  following  up   Martin's 
creek,  we  camped  during  the  rainy  night  and 
slept  by  the  fires  for  the  last  time  for  many  days 
until  our  i^tum  into  Eentudcy  again.    Marching 
over  a  high  ridge,  the  bold  and  beautiful  Cum- 
berland mountain  rose    majestically  before  us, 
and  extended  like  a  frownmg  barrier  to  right 
and  left  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  without  a 
perceptible  break  in  the  uniformity  of  its  crest 
Two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  mountain  was  a 
level  shoulder,  as  it  were  breaking  the  uniformity 
of  its  side  and  appearing  as  if  uiere  had  been 
great  waves  running  the  length  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  thus  arrested  and  changed  to  rock 
while  in  motion  adding  sreatly  to  its  beauty, 
while  the  softened  rays  of  ue  declining  sun  shone 
in  contrasted  light  and  shadow  on  the  gray  rock 
waves,   the  green   pines  and  the  bare,  brown 
poplars   and    oaks.    Halting  beside   the   little 
stream  in  the  pleasant  valley,  an  hour  was  spent 
in  giving  com  to  the  jaded  horses,  sending  back 
the  whole  pack  mule  train,  all  inefiicient  horses 
and  a  few  sick  men  to  Lexington.    At  sunset, 
leading  our  horses  for  a  two  mue  march  up,  and 
a  one  mile  march  down,  we  cheerftdly  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  crossing  the  Cumberland 
mountain.    We  reached  the  summit  in  two  hours, 
under  the  light  of  the  frdl  soft  moon  that  silvered 
and  beautified  the  scene,  and  passed  over  into 
the  State  of  Virginia  through  Crank  Gap,  so 
called -from  its  tortuous  break  in  the  horizontal 
rock  crest  of  the  Cumberiand,  some  200  feet 
deep^  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.    Thia 
pass  is  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen.    It  arrested  the  attention 
of  every  soldier  and  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment he  viewed  it  to  right  and  left  in  silent  admi- 
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nikm  at  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  or  in 
raptaroos  comment  as  the  soft  moonlight  silvered 
o'er  and  smoothed  the  ruggednees  of  each  nat- 
ural *^  frieze  and  coisn  of  vantage**  that  was  bro- 
ken or  ronnded  and  carved,  and  overhung  our 
winding  path  with  all  the  softness  of  a  summer  Ital- 
ian landscape  bv  Claude  Lorraine.  Passing  the 
crest  we  turned  to  the  left  and  went  down  an 
easy  grade  on  a  projecting  Sierra  from  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  with  a  precipice  on  each  side. 
Beaching  the  end  of  that  we  turned  short  again 
to  the  left  with  our  fiices  to  the  mountain  and 
slipped  down  into  chaos,  pitching  and  sliding 
mm  rock  to  rock  into  a  wdd  gorse.  Looking 
directly  up  to  the  Kentucky  heights  was  rock 
scenery  of  such  savace  character  over  our  heads, 
as  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Salvator 
Bosa.  It  would  but  have  required  a  camp  fire 
while  our  troops  were  filing  and  plunging  down, 
and  his  pencil,  to  more  tlum  rival  his  scenes  in 
the  Appenines.  The  cliffs  here  were  in  shadow 
fitxn  the  moon,  and  crested  the  whole  north- 
eastern £auce  of  the  mountain  in  one  rude  unbro- 
ken strata,  and  projected  like  a  threatening  arm 
from  Kentucky,  raised  to  chastise  any  invader. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  white  man  had 
his  superstilaons  in  invading  the  western  home  of 
the  Indian  while  climbing  these  cliffs  from  the 
east 

This  Crank  pass  has  the  singular  appearance 
of  having  fi&llen  two  hundred  feet  into  some 
subterranean  gulf,  the  pass  being  level  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  win£ng  over  the 
mountains  in  a  curve  between  the  buttressed 
walls  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  with  the  rocks 
torn  sheer  down  from  both  sides,  leaving  the 
singular  rock  walls  overhanging.  The  pass  has 
the  same  kind  of  soil  »id  trees  on  it  that  cap  the 
rock  battlements,  and  to  soften  the  wild  scene, 
were  glassy  glades  around  a  dilapidated  house, 
where  some  mountaineer  had  once  built  him  a 
home,  now  abandoned.  Below  hb  house  the 
sounds  of  falling  water  greeted  our  ears  as  we 
crossed  the  sui^en  pass,  through  an  avenue  of 
hemlocks  and  gigantic  rhododendrons,  intermingl- 
ed with  isolat^  rocks,  moss  ooveredl)y  the  falling 
waters,  that  were  of  such  enormous  sizes  as 
would  have  made  dwellings  for  the  Genii  or  the 
Utans. 

Turning  with  a  si^h  from  all  this  wealth  of 
natural  beauty,  thinking  how  much  it  would  be 
endeared  to  us  could  the  loved  ones  at  h<nne  be 
at  our  side  to  appreciate  it,  and  pondering  on 
the  thought  of  how  &r  distant  was  the  day  when 
we  could  visit  it  with  smiling  peace  waving  her 
wing  over  the  land,  we  looked  the  present  toils 
and  dangers  fully  in  the  face,  and  strode  man- 
fully on.  Passing  north  up  Poor  Valley  to  avoid 
alarming  Jonesville,  we  forded  Powell's  river 
and  croMed  Lee  county  during  the  night,  reach- 
ing Wallen's  Bidge  at  sunrise,  where  resting 
two  hours,  cooking  our  coffee  and  toasting  our 
meat  on  long  sticks  or  eating  it  raw  (as  many 
preferred),  and  feeding  our  horses  with  the  com 
we  carried  over  the  Cumberland  we  pushed  on 
for  Tennessee,  crossing  Powell's  mountain.    At 


sunset  we  reached  the  broad  and  swift  Clinch 
river ;  fording  it,  we  halted  at  a  very  picturesque 
spot,  where  was  a  large  old-time  mansion  and  the 
only  good  flouric^  mill  we  had  seen  in  our 
travels,  with  its  very  large  wheel  driven  by  the 
ttunbling  waters  at  a  mountain  brook  poured  on 
the  top  of  it-,  glistening  like  silver  in  the  soft 
twib'^ht,  while  the  river  waters  murmured  by. 
Halting  here  for  an  hour  for  coffee,  and  to  give 
to  the  horses  a  good  feed  of  com,  which  the  mill 
and  farm-house  furnished,  and  was  paid  for  in 
^  greenbacks,"  though  under  the  confeaerate  iron 
nue  the  miUer  would  not  dare  to  use  them,  we 
pushed  on  through  the  mountain  passes  at  Pur- 
chase Bidge  and  Copper  Bidge  for  Estillville. 
We  had  captured  many  small  squads  of  confed- 
erate soldiers  and  conscripts  on  our  way,  parol- 
ing them  all.  We  this  night  captured  several, 
under  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  who  were  halting 
at  a  farm-house  by  the  road-side.  Before  start- 
ing, orders  were  given  that  we  were  to  report 
ourselves  to  inquirers  along  the  road  as  confeaer- 
ate Georgia  and  Tennessee  cavalry  returning 
from  a  secret  expedition,  and  every  one  along 
the  road  was  deceived  by  it,  as  they  thought  we 
were  purposely  disguised  in  blue  clothes.  Pass- 
ing EstillviUe,  crossing  Scott  county,  Virginia, 
and  fording  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston  at 
night,  we  reached  Blountsville,  Tennessee,  at 
eight  A.  M.  The  Ninth  Pennsylvania  and 
Seventh  Ohio  were  halted  here  an  hour,  anH  the 
Second  Michigan  were  pressed  forward  six  miles 
to  Union  Station,  where  the  East  Tennessee 
railroad  crosses  the  south  fork  of  Holston  on  an 
expensive  bridge  1,000  feet  long.  Here,  as  we 
had  understood  from  our  prisoners  of  last  night, 
were  stationed  three  companies  of  the  Sixty- 
second  North  Carolina  confederate  troops  under 
Maior  McDowelL  After  all  our  marches,  toils 
and  trials,  here  was  to  bo  tested  the  complete 
surprise  and  success  of  our  expedition,  or  we 
were  to  be  met  by  the  enemy,  repulsed  and 
driven  back  over  the  mountains  without  accom- 
plishing our  object  It  was  a  moment  for  anxious 
thought  on  the  part  of  Greneral  Carter,  which  was 
fully  shared  by  each  one  in  the  expedition  frt>m 
highest  to  lowest  As  it  proved,  tne  Almighty 
was  pleased  to  bless  our  cause,  for  never  was 
surprise  more  complete.  We  had  outtravelled  all 
certain  information,  but  rumors  of  a  coming  host 
had  preceded  us  like  the  mutterings  of  a  thunder 
storm.  Within  eighty  rods  of  the  station  Ser- 
geant Whitemore,  Co.  A,  commanding  the  Michi- 
gan Videttes,  met  six  citizens  riding  up ;  they 
asking  who  our  troops  were,  were  answeml  First 
Georgia  Cavalry.  They  were  delighted,  shook 
hands  with  the  Sergeant  and  said,  "  The  d — d 
Yankees  were  in  Estillville,  fifteen  miles  off, 
&ve  thousand  strong  **  —  that  "  they  had  raised  a 
hundred  men  besides  the  troop,  and  were  going 
out  into  the  country  to  raise  more  men  to  defend 
the  post — that  the  Miyor  was  coming  along 
right  up  and  the  Sergeant  would  meet  him  be- 
fore he  ^ot  to  the  bridge."  CoL  Carter  came  up 
to  the  citizens  at  that  moment  and  passed  them 
to  the  rear.    The  Sergeant  told  him  ho  would 
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go  down  to  meet  the  Major.  He  said,  *'  Yes,  do 
so."  The  Sergeant  moved  forward  to  a  sharp 
curve  in  the  road  and  saw  the  Major  and  two 
citizens,  at  sixty  rods'  distance,  talking  to  the 
sentinels  at  the  bridge.  He  came  back  out  of 
sight,  dismounted  three  men  and  himself,  sent 
the  horses  back  to  the  column  halted  up  the  road, 
and  secreted  his  men  in  a  fence  comer  behind 
the  road  curve  to  await  the  Major's  coming. 
When  the  Major  and  the  two  citizens  came  up, 
conversing  about  the  "Yankees**  to  within  five 
feet  of  the  ambush,  they  were  appalled  by  the 
sight  of  the  bright  revolving  rifles  close  to  their 
heads  at  full  cock.  The  Sergeant  said, "  You  are 
my  prisoners."  Involuntamv  they  halt,  wheel 
their  horses  to  flee,  when  a  snarp  halt !  brought 
them  to  front  face  again.  The  Sergeant 
moved  them  up  toward  the  column.  Colonel 
Campbell  had  come  to  the  point  with  Colonel 
Carter.  Colonel  Campbell  addressed  the  Major, 
took  his  hand  and  tola  him  he  had  come  to  take 
his  post,  and  if  he  did  noti  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally he  would  take  it  at  any  rate ;  saying 
also,  "My  men  are  posted  to  fire  on  you  — 
vou  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  to  avoid  use- 
less bloodshedding.  The  Major  wrote  a  note 
to  the  Captain  in  command  at  the  post  and 
advised  its  surrender.  It  was  sent  down  with  a 
flag  of  truce  and  the  place  was  surrendered  at 
once ;  the  rifles  peering  across  the  Holston  from 
the  hill  commanding  the  camp  being  persuaders 
too  potent  to  be  gainsaid.  The  telegraph  was 
instantly  destroyed  before  an  intimation  of  our 

Eresence  could  be  conveyed  and  the  railroad 
ridge  fired.  The  two  hundred  prisoners  (who 
appeared  to  be  rejoiced)  were  placed  under 
ffuard,  and  the  Ninth  Pennsylvanian  and  Seventh 
Ohio  ordered  forward  from  the  Blountsviile  road. 
On  their  arriving,  an  expedition  was  ordered 
under  Colonel  Walker  and  Colonel  Carter  to 
capture  and  bum  the  bridge  nine  miles  south- 
west across  Watauga  river,  consisting  of  compan- 
ies A,  C,  and  D,  the  twelve  rifles  of  Ca  B,  fifteen 
of  Co.  F,  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry ;  compa- 
nies A,  and  F,  Second  Michigan  Cavaln%  and  two 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry.  The 
balance  of  the  troops  were  kept  back  by  Gen- 
eral Carter  to  destroy  the  county  bridge,  the 
turn-table,  cars,  ammunition,  camp  and  commis- 
sary stores,  and  to  follow  us  down  to  Watauga 
and  defend  our  rear  from  the  enemy's  800  troops 
at  Bristol,  fourteen  miles  bv  railway,  and  Hum- 
phrey Marshall's  force  at  Abingdon,  thirty  miles 
off"  by  railway.  At  five  miles  out  the  Watauga 
expedition  heard  a  whistle.  The  troops  were 
instantl^r  dismounted  and  ambushed  at  both  ends 
and  besides  a  deep  cut,  a  rail  cut  out  with  our 
axes  in  front,  and  men  ambushed  with  orders  to 
cut  out  a  rail  in  her  rear  the  instant  the  engine 
ran  into  the  deep  cut — all  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  me  to  write  it  A  locomotive  and  tender 
came  in  sight,  ran  into  the  cut,  saw  the  r^l  out, 
reversed  and  backed  out  instantcr,  but  not  be- 
fore the  rail  was  up  in  their  rear,  and  they  were 
fully  caged  on  the  rifles  peering  over  the  bank. 
We  had  gotten  a  prize,  having  captured  Col. 


Love,  of  the  Sixty-second  North  Carolina,  a 
Major,  a  Captain  and  a  telegraphic  stafl*  coming 
up  to  ascertain  why  the  telegraph  would  not 
work.  Five  minutes  sufficed  to  put  a  guard  on 
the  locomotive  and  run  her  down  afler  us,  and 
we  were  again  on  our  way  and  on  the  alert  It 
had  been  raining  slowly  all  day  and  now  came 
on  heavily.  Nearing  the  rebel  camp.  Col.  Car- 
ter, who  Imew  all  the  ground,  arranged  the  attack, 
Col.  Walker  assisting.  Companies  A  and  F, 
Second  Michigan,  dismounted  on  the  right ;  the 
twelve  rifles  of  Company  A,  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  in  the  centre,  and  Company  D,  Seventh 
Ohio,  with  their  rifles,  on  the  lef^,  were  to  sur^ 
round  the  camp,  the  balance  of  the  rifles  being 
posted  as  rear  guard  and  on  the  left  of  the  roa(^ 
and  then  it  was  to  be  summoned  to  surrender, 
to  save  useless  bloodshed.  Unfortunately  there 
were  some  rebel  soldiers  on  the  ourtskirts  of  the 
camp  chopping  wood,  six  of  whom  were  captured 
as  tne  troc^  deployed,  but  two  ran  in  and 
alarmed  the  camp.  A  shot  was  fired  by  some 
one  on  the  left,  and  the  attack  became  generaL 
The  rebels  were  under  arms  and  the  firing  was 
very  heavy  on  both  sides  for  the  numbei-s  en- 
gaged, for  ten  minutes,  when  the  Ninth  Pennsyl- 
vania, followed-  by  the  Seventh  Ohio,  charged 
on  the  camp  pistol  in  hand,  and  the  enemy  fled. 
Companies  C  and  D  and  the  balance  of  Company 
A,  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  had  been  formed 
in  fours  around  the  hill  to  charge  with  sabre 
should  there  be  resistance.  When  the  firing 
slacked  they  were  ordered  to  charge,  and  did  so, 
on  the  camp.  Finding  it  almost  abandoned, 
they  gallopea  over  the  Watauga.  Companies  C 
and  D  filed  lefl  into  a  ploughed  field  to  head  off 
the  retreating  enemy.  Company  A  kept  the 
road,  and  at  full  chai^  came  on  them  drawn  up 
in  two  ranks  by  the  roadside.  Capt  Jones 
ordering  them  to  throw  down  their  arms  at  thirty 

Eaces,  me  rebels  were  so  startled  by  the  rush  (^ 
orses  and  glancing  of  sabres  that  they  all  obeyed 
the  order,  but  a  haSf  dozen,  who  came  near  losing 
their  lives  by  not  doing  so.  There  were  two 
lieutenants  and  seventy-two  men  who  surren- 
dered and  saved  much  blood-shedding.  They 
were  making  their  way  to  a  log  house  close  at 
hand  —  a  capital  fortress  —  which  we  would 
have  been  compelled  to  have  stormed  at  once. 
Companies  C  and  D  went  down  the  road  and 
overnauled  sixteen  more.  The  short,  sharp  action 
cost  several  lives.  One  man  of  Company  D, 
/Seventh  Ohio,  shot  dead ;  one  man  of  Company 
A,  Second  Michigan,  mortally  wounded  in  the 
abdomen,  and  two  of  the  twelve  men.  Company 
A,  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  wouuded  in  the  leg ;  one 
had  to  be  amputated  and  the  man  lefl  with  the 
rebel  wounded.  Of  the  rebel  forces,  there  were 
two  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  Our  sui^geon 
assisted  in  dressing  their  wounded,  and  two  of 
our  wounded  men  were  lefl  at  the  station,  CoL 
Love  and  Lieut  Hill  promising  they  should  have 
the  same  care  as  their  own  men.  The  two  Lieu- 
tenants,   Hill    and ,  of   the    Sixty-second 

North    Carolina,  fought  their  commands  with 
great  gallantly.    W*hat  a  pity  that  it  should  be 
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exerted  in  so  erO  a  cause  as  the  disruption  of 
their  country. 

Our  prisoners  were  aU  paroled  on  the  road, 
and  here,  amounting  to  near  four  hundred  and 
fiAy,  inciufiive  of  one  Colonel,  two  Majors,  two 
Captains  and  five  Lieutenants.  It  was  now  dark. 
The  telegraph  was  instantly  destroyed,  the  camp 
and  the  brrage  fired,  the  arms  broken  and  put 
on  the  loeomotive,  and  after  the  bridge  had  fall- 
en, steam  was  drawn  on  the  ensine  and  she  was 
run  over  the  abutment  on  to  me  burning  mass 
below  with  a  great  crash.  In  our  haste  to  ex- 
pedite these  matters  we  lost  a  prize  of  another 
locomotiTe  and  train  that  came  up  in  sight  at  the 
burning  bridge,  reversed  her  wheels  and  scudded 
down  the  road  toward  Knoxville.  Jeff  Davis 
himself  m^A/  have  been  on  the  train.  It  is  the 
only  thing  we  have  to  reproach  ourselves  for  dur- 
ing the  expedition  as  bemg  left  undone,  or  half 
done.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  cav- 
alry came  up  after  dark  to  reinforce  the  infan- 
try. Hearing  of  the  fi^t  they  wheeled  about 
and  marched  over  into  JJorth  Carolina,  report- 
ing there  were  thirty  thousand  of  us  at  the  rail- 
way. Our  men  were  ordered  to  feed  their  horses 
on  the  rebel  com,  and  rest  for  a  few  hours ;  but 
there  was  no  rest  aft^r  the  excitement  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
December  30th,  we  commenced  our  retreat,  and 
by  strategy  to  baffle  the  enemy  that  our  scouts 
told  us  were  massing  to  cut  us  off  and  pursue  us. 
We  felt  confident  they  must  be  great  adepts  if 
they  could  outmanoeuvre  Gen.  and  Col.  Carter 
and  our  guides.  Our  poor  horses  were  sinking 
under  the  severe  toil  oimarching,  and  it  became 
a  matter  of  prime  military  necessity  to  replenish 
the  stock  or  leave  straggling  men  on  our  re- 
treat. Every  man  having  a  worn-out  horse  was 
sent  out  witn  a  sei^ant  or  corporal  to  trade 
off  his  horse  at  any  mrm-house  right  or  left,  day 
and  night,  leaving  his  own  horse  in  exchange,  it 
taking  only  one  to  make  a  horse-trade  Morgan 
fashion*  Some  hundreds  of  horses  were  thus 
pressed  into  the  service,  but  some  six  unwary 
men  fell  behind  ^e  column  and  were  captured 
by  the  rebel  troops  that  were  following  us  at  a 
safe  distance  for  themselves  in  our  rear.  I  find 
that  the  Richmond  papers  give  us  the  credit  of 
doing  no  marauding,  nor  injury  to  private  prop- 
erty. Our  scouts  informed  us  that  five  hours 
after  we  left  Watauga  river  the  enemy  had  six- 
teen hundred  infantry  and  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery brought  up  by  railway  from  Jonesboro  or 
Greenville,  and  put  upon  our  trail.  We  laugh- 
ed at  the  idea  of  footmen  and  field-pieces  fol- 
lowing up  the  paths  we  came  across  the  farms 
and  lanes  and  ravines.  Our  guides  certainly 
must  have  been  coon-hunting  over  that  coun- 
try all  their  lives  at  dark  nights,  to  have  guided 
us  so  unerringly.  We  got  so  that  we  letl  the 
horses  to  follow  up  in  the  dark,  and  although  it 
ieki  sometimes  as  if  both  horse  and  saddle  were 
going  from  under  one  and  we  going  to  perdition, 
we  came  out  all  right  on  the  ravine  bottom  at 
last.  Humphrey  Marshall  moved  troqps  from 
Abingdon  to  BlonntsviUe  on  our  right,  and  troops 


were  moved  fi^om  Rogersville  to  Eingsport  to  in- 
tercept us;  but  we  passed  between  "  ocyUa"  on 
the  one  hand  and  "Charybdis"  on  the  other, 
and  came  out  ahead  of  them  all.  "While  on  our 
rout  to  Kin^sport,  a  man  by  the  roadside  told 
me  that  the  mmntry  and  artillery  stationed  there 
had  crossed  our  route  ax  hours  before  marching 
to  Blountsville,  expecting  to  intercept  us  there. 
While  on  the  high  ridge  above  Kingsport  we 
had  a  beautifiil  view  of  a  snowy  mountain,  illum- 
ined by  the  settincr  sun.  At  fifty  miles  distance 
towered  up  the  black  mountain  of  North  Caro- 
lina, six  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  in  the  air, — 
the  highest  land  in  the  old  United  States  proper, 
standing  like  Saul  a  full  head  and  shoulders  over 
all  his  companions.  It  looked  exceedingly  rug- 
ged at  that  great  distance,  with  its  rude  con- 
cave side  towards  us,  seamed  and  furrowed  by 
tremendous  chasms  from  top  to  bottom.  It  had 
a  crest  of  two  or  three  mues  in  length,  and  is 
crescent-shaped  on  top,  very  steep  on  both  ends, 
and  towering  so  high  above  all  others,  seemed 
not  to  be  a  member  of  any  chain  of  mountains 
that  I  could  perceive  in  the  distance.  For  an 
isolated  mountain  it  was  very  picturesque  in  ap- 
pearance, and  was  beautified  Dy  being  covered 
with  snow,  while  the  surrounding  landscape  was 
dark.  It  looked  a-rifted,  inaccessible,  and  un- 
inhabitable as  the  high  Alps  of  Switzerland. 
Riding  at  night  down  the  South  Holston  at 
Kingsport,  —  there  a  broad  and  beautiful  stream 
fit  for  stcamboadng,  —  we  were  fired  upon  from 
over  the  river,  the  bullets  whistling  over  our 
heads  and  striking  the  fence  between  our  horses. 
I  got  tired  at  the  one-sided  arrangement  and  or- 
dered some  of  my  lads,  who  are  i^epts  with  their 
rifles,  to  try  some  long  shots  in  the  moonlight  — 
dismounted;  they  never  require  a  second  bid- 
ding for  that  kind  of  work,  and  the  popping  from 
over  the  river  was  quickly  ended,  i  cannot  tell 
if  there  was  "  anybody  hurt,"  but  we  came  off 
clear.  After  fording  the  north  Holston  at  its 
junction  with  the  main  stream,  we  marched  on 
to  a  very  fine  and  extensive  farm,  where  the 
horses  were  fed  and  the  men  had  their  coffee. 
The  night  had  become  unusually  nipping,  and 
lai^  fires  with  fence-rails  were  a  great  luxury 
to  benumbed  fingers  and  toes.  The  enemy  would 
not  let  us  rest  in  peace  to  enjoy  our  coffee,  but 
kept  popping  at  us  from  the  hill-tops  occasionally. 
There  ^vas  quite  a  little  skirmish  back  in  town. 
Some  of  the  cavalry  following  us  up  had  the  au- 
dacity after  dark  to  attack  CoT.  Carter,  his  orderly 
and  a  private,  at  a  hotel  in  Kingsport,  where  he 
was  acquainted,  and  had  halted  behind  the  col- 
umn to  appease  his  hunger.  Some  twenty  or 
thirty  shots  were  exchanged  in  the  dark.  The 
orderly  got  a  ball  through  his  hand,  and  our 
force  of  three  were  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat 
to  camp  across  the  Noilh  Fork.  Our  pickets 
dashed  into  the  town,  but  the  enemy  had  fled 
and  all  was  quiet  again.  After  resting  three 
hours,  we  were  in  the  saddle  again  at  midnight, 
understanding  there  were  some  two  hun<£*ed 
cavalry  for^vard  of  us  whom  we  desired  to  cap- 
ture.    Our  advance  came  near  their  camp  near 
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CHncli  river,  but  they  fled  and  oar  poor  horses 
were  too  jaded  to  parsue  them.  The  ^bush- 
whackers "  had  qoite^a  busy  time,  popping  at  us 
crossing  Clinch  nver.  Rested  at  night  for  a  few 
hours  on  a  limestone  n>ountain,  and  exchanged 
a  few  long  shots  with  the  enemy  to  no  purpose. 
Started  at  daybreak,  without  breakfast  or  horse- 
feed,  on  our  last  long  day's  march  to  the  Chim- 
berland  mountain,  crossing  Powell's  mountain, 
river,  and  valley.  The  "bushwhackers"  here 
had  an  unusually  busy  day  at  it,  even  for  them, 
lively  as  they  are.  But  they  are  either  miser- 
able shots  or  have  miserable  guns,  for  they  have 
not  touched  a  man  since  we  left  the  railroad,  ex- 
cept Col.  Carter's  orderly,  shot  in  the  hand-to- 
hand  fight ;  whereas  two  of  the  Michigan  sharp- 
shooters "incontinently"  rolled  two  of  them 
down  the  rocks  at  about  seven  hundred  yards. 
While  I  was  fording  Powell's  river,  thev  were 
darting  in  and  out  among  the  trees  and  rocky 
hill-tops,  and  throwing  down  some  lead  in  a  very 
spiteful  way,  but  did  no  dama|;e.  I  concluded, 
after  crossing  and  seeing  one  f eUow  blazing  away 
among  the  rocks,  to  t^  and  cure  him  with  a 
little  saltpetre,  as  salt  was  scarce,  and  called  two 
of  my  lads  out  of  the  ranks.  One  of  them  drew 
a  sight  on  him,  and  he  cut  up  some  very  ludi- 
crous antics  for  a  sane  man.  Ue  flew  round  and 
scrabbled  about  amonfir  the  rocks,  and  then  made 
a  dart  up  the  hill,  ratuing  down  the  stones  at  an 
alarming  rate ;  he  bounced  about  it  as  if  burnt 
with  a  not  iron,  and  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
impression  made. 

At  Jonesville,  Ya.,  the  rebels  had  quite  a 
force.  After  our  colunm  had  passed  they  en- 
gaged our  rear  guard  of  the  Seventh  Ohio,  and 
we  were  all  halted,  the  General  sending  back  the 
rifles  of  Ca  B,  Ninth  Pa.  Cavalry,  to  deploy  as 
skirmishers  and  engage  them  in  the  open  field, 
and  Co.  D,  Ninth  ra.,  with  sabres.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  they  expected  to  engage  our  at- 
tention, so  long  as  to  enable  a  force  to  move 
around  by  Poor  valley,  occupy  the  mountain 
pass,  ensrage  our  front,  and  have  us  between  two 
nres.  We  were  crossing  at  our  old  gap  (only 
twenty  miles  from  the  Cumberland  Gap),  con- 
trary to  their  expectations.  There  was  some 
little  firing  on  our  front,  and  quite  a  bri^  little 
skirmish  in  the  rear.  As  usual  they  kept  at  too 
great  a  distance  for  their  shooting  and  did  no 
harm,  but  there  were  several  rebels  shot  down 
by  our  rear  guard  and  skirmishers,  among  whom 
were  some  Michigan  rifles,  when  they  concluded 
to  draw  off*  and  let  us  go  on  our  "  winding  way," 
which  we  did  without  further  molestation.  We 
had  made  a  very  severe  day's  march,  with  a 
little  sprinkling  of  fighting,  and  nothing  to  eat 
since  tne  night  before  for  man  or  beast,  and 
while  we  were  at  Jonesville,  there  was  a  very 
fair  prospect  of  a  regular  mountain  battle  for  the 
possession  of  the  pass.  I  had  been  giddy  from 
want  of  food  and  rest,  while  marchins  down  to 
Watauga,  but  did  not  feel  it  much  dunng  the  ex- 
citement of  the  homeward  march.  I  slept  on 
my  horse  during  the  bushwhacking  of  the  day ; 
and  while  waiting  for  the  rear  to  scatter  the  ene- 


my at  Jonesville,  one  of  my  men  said  he  was 
hungry.  I  had  entirely  forgotten  that  I  had  not 
eaten  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  felt  no  symptoms 
of  hunger,  and  told  him  that  we  might  yet  have 
a  two  days'  fight  up  the  clifi[8  of  the  Cumberland 
mountain  without  coffee,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  would 
be  able  to  stand  it  for  three.  We  moved  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  now  there  was  the 
excitement  to  know  whose  horse  would  reach 
the  top  and  whose  would  fail.  They  were  all 
very  carefully  handled,  but  many  a  one  of  them 
failed,  and  the  poor  cavalryman  would  be  seen 
breaking  up  his  saddle  with  a  rock  and  cutting 
up  the  leatner  with  a  knife  to  prevent  secesh 
from  using  it  The  poor  horse  wanted  no 
quietus ;  he  generally  dropped  dead  in  his  efforts 
to  scale  a  rock,  and  fell  over  out  of  the  path,  ex- 
cept one  that  made  a  convenient  steppmg-place 
for  his  more  fortunate  fellow  horse.  Tnere  must 
have  been  thirty  horses  fallen  dead  ascending 
the  Cumberland.  The  men  shouldered  their 
blankets,  gave  one  last  look  at  their  steed  stiff* 
ening  in  the  keen  frosty  night  air,  and  clambered 
on  over  the  rocks.  When  I  reached  the  topmost 
crest  I  cried,  *^  All  hail,  Kentucky !"  and  stretch- 
ed out  my  arm  as  if  to  grasp  and  welcome  a  long 
lost  friend.  The  excitement  was  over,  and  I 
felt  faint  and  giddy.  I  scarcely  know  how  I 
got  down ;  and  when  I  reached  the  little  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a  fire  of 
rails  kindled,  fatigue  overpowered  all  the  animal 
wants  and  ailments,  and  tne  moment  I  lay  down 
upon  the  frozen  earth,  I  was  fast  asleep,  and  so 
continued  until  well  shaken  after  sunnse.  Our 
horses  had  com  here,  but  we  were  on  short  ra- 
tions. The  ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  all  the 
shoes  had  been  put  on  the  horses'  feet,  and  none 
short  of  Richmond  or  Nicholasville.  There  had 
been  no  kegs  of  shoes  brought  to  McKees  with 
the  com,  and  the  prospects  ahead  were  dark  for 
the  men  who  had  limpmg  horses  whose  feet  were 
worn  to  the  quick.  I  saw  them  cut  up  clothes 
and  blankets  and  tie  them  on  their  feet,  but  it 
did  no  good;  nothing  but  iron  would  answer 
on  the  frozen  and  rocky  creek  beds  and  gullies 
which  formed  our  path.  We  had  been  signally 
favored  by  Providence  with  unfrozen  roads  in 
the  enemy's  country,  but  now  they  were  telling 
on  horse-flesh.  Every  day  a  score  or  more  of 
men  were  compelled  to  drop  their  horses  and 
shoulder  their  muskets.  There  was  no  mur- 
muring ;  nor  did  I  hear  a  whimper  from  any 
man  who  marched  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  a 
day  (all  unused  to  walking  as  he  was),  with  his 
boots  worn  and  torn,  and  his  feet  on  the  rocks 
and  frozen  ground.  Two  days  after  our  arrival 
on  Kentucky  soil,  we  encountered  a  storm,  which 
raised  all  the  Tennessee  rivers  and  made  them 
unfordable.  Two  days  after  our  arrival  here  at 
Nicholasville,  has  come  upon  us  the  heaviest 
snow-storm  for  many  years.  I  lift  my  hands 
in  praise  when  I  think  of  our  escape  from  this 
storm  among  the  mountains,  and  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  what  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  man  and  beast  there  without  food  or  forage. 
We  should  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  uie 
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plan  Dnroc  proposed  to  Napoleon  at  Moscow: 
to  alanghter,  salt,  and  cat  his  horses  to  save  his 
men.  Onrmoet  ardaoos  and  hazardous  march 
of  five  hundred  miles  to  aud  fro  in  twenty  days, 
OTcr  an  almost  impracticable  mountain  country 
in  mid-winter,  has  been  a  complete  success.  Of 
one  thousand  men,  there  were  only  two  killed, 
two  wounded,  and  six  missing — supposed  to  be 
captured. 

I  must  relate  a  little  incident  of  the  march  com- 
ing down  the  Red  Bird,  in  a  country  where 
"corndodgers"  are  worth  a  dime.  A  part  of 
one  I  have  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  for  its  fos- 
sil-like appearance,  to  show  what  a  soldier  can 
subsist  on  when  he  b  put  to  it  I  think  I  must 
have  it  engraven  for  Harper  or  Frank  Leslie,  with 
all  the  finger-marks  on  it.  The  "corndodger** 
is  an  institution;  and  he  is  fitly  named,  as  an^ 
one  can  tell  who  takes  him  in  hiand ;  for  if  he  is 
mixed  up  as  usual  with  water  and  no  salt,  and 
well  baked  and  thrown  at  you,  if  you  do  not  dodgCy 
and  he  hits  you,  his  name  will  be  remembered  for 
many  a  long  day,  I  warrant  it 

In  the  western  counties  of  Kentucky  saw-mills 
and  grist-mills  are  known  to  but  few  mhabitants. 
The  com  is  broken  into  coarse  grains  with  a  pes- 
tle attached  to  a  spring-pole,  or  grated  on  a  piece 
of  tin  or  iron  punched  out  rough  with  a  nail.  The 
country  b  clear  of  wind-mills  or  sieves  to  clear  it 
of  husKS ;  such  superfluities  have  been  played  out, 
or  rather  they  have  never  been  played  m ;  but 
hospitality  has  not  been  played  out  I  will  relate 
an  incident  The  horse  of  one  of  my  soldiers 
yielded  up  hb  life  on  the  rugged  paths  this  side 
of  the  Cumberland  mountain.  The  soldier  was 
making  his  way  in  the  rear  of  the  column  over 
the  rocks  of  the  Ked  Bird,  with  hb  pistol  at  his 
belt  and  hb  trusty  rifle,  which  had  done  him  such 
good  service  at  Watauga  river  (hb  "  Betsy  Ann,'* 
as  he  called  it),  on  one  shoulder  and  his  blankets 
on  the  other,  trudging  along  at  sunset  for  the 
camp,  miles  ahead  of  him,  and  "  whbtling  as  he 
went  for  want  of  thought,"  when  a  native  over- 
took lum.  "  Stranger,"  said  he,  "  you  have  a 
heavy  load ;  give  me  your  blankets "  (and  he 
took  them  off  hb  shoulder^.  "  You  must  come 
and  stay  with  me  to-night  down  to  mv  house  at 
the  Big  Rocks."  So  soldier,  nothing  loth,  acqui- 
esced, and  they  trudged  through  mud  and  over 
rocks,  and  in  the  1^  of  the  creek  for  some 
miles,  and  arrived  at  hb  clay-chinked  cabin, 
where  were  his  "household  gods"  in  form  of 
a  wife  and  a  host  of  children,  such  as  are  to  bo 
found  in  every  poor  man's  cabin  in  Kentucky. 
You  will  almost  see  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
primer-book  picture  of  John  Rogers*  wife,  ex- 
cepting there  will  be  ten^eUiven^OT  twelve  children 
who  can  just  peep  over  each  others*  heads  in 
regular  gradation  beside  "  the  one  at  the  breast" 
T£b  host  says,  "  Mary  Ann,  can  you  get  supper 
for  this  tired  soldier  ?  "  "  Yes,"  savs  the  wife, 
"  if  you  pound  the  com,"  and  she  handed  him 
four  ears,  which  he  soon  manipulated  with  hb 
spring  pole  and  pestle  in  the  yard.  The  supper 
was  soon  prepared  of  the  corn  mixed  with  water 
(  no  salt,  ior  Uiey  had  none),  and  scraps  of  bacon 


firied,  and  he  ate  on  the  principle  of  the  Indian, 
"  eat  much,  get  strong  I "  The  tired  soldier,  who 
had  not  seen  the  inside  of  a  house  for  months, 
rested,  after  six  days'  march  and  no  sleep,  as 
only  such  men  can  rest  when  they  know  the 
pickets  are  posted  and  the  ^ard  mounted;  he 
taking  the  Kentuckian  for  hb  guard.  At  sun- 
rise he  was  wakened  by  the  "  thud,  thud,"  of  the 
corn-grinding  machine^  and  presently  the  good 
dame  invited  him  to  sit  at  the  table  to  the  corn- 
dodgers, the  bacon-scraps,  and  the  com-coffee, 
innocent  of  su^r  or  cream,  so  as  to  expedite 
him  on  his  way  oefore  the  chQdren  were  up  to 
have  their  remnants  of  clothes  put  on  them. 
After  he  had  eaten,  not  before^  hb  host  apologized 
for  the  lateness  of  his  breakfast,  saying  that  hb 
com  was  all  eaten  over  nisht,  and  he  had  to  co 
four  miles  to  borrow  some  ot  his  near  neighbor  ior 
the  soldier's  breakfast  The  soldier  donning  hb 
load,  having  received  no  pay  for  more  than  four 
months,  thanked  him  as  he  should  have  been 
thanked  by  a  man  ready  and  willing  to  pay,  but 
having  no  money  in  hb  pocket,  and  with 
unwonted  full  stomach  went  on  his  way  rejoicing 
to  overtake  hb  comrades. 

Where  indeed  among  the  rich  ^vill  such  hospi- 
tality, such  abnegation  of  5c//' be  found?  or 
where  among  them  the  man  that  will  contribute 
such  a  mite  to  his  country?  It  b  like  the 
scriptural  widow,  who,  out  of  her  povertjr  "  gave 
even  all  that  she  had."  When  we  arrived  at 
Big  Hill  wc  were  met  by  a  wacon  train  ladened 
with  rations  and  corn  that  had  been  sent  for  by 
Gen.  Carter's  messenger  pressed  on  before  us  at 
Manchester,  on  our  homeward  xxmte,  to  order  the 
train  forward  to  us.  When  the  white-topped 
wagons  were  seen  by  our  men,  one  universal 
shout  went  up  as  a  glorification  for  the  hard 
bread  they  knew  them  to  contain.  To  men  who 
had  been  roasting  lumps  of  com  meal  or  of 
wheat  flour  in  the  ashes  for  days,  the  transition 
was  great  indeed,  and  ere  dark  the  ^slow 
enough  "  cofl'ee  was  boiling,  the  bacon  toastine  on 
the  sticks,  and  "  there  was  a  great  feast  ot  fat 
things  '*  that  night  Resting  at  Big  Hill  a  few 
hours,  with  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  the 
march  off  my  shoulders,  I  had  time  to  look  back 
at  the  beauties  of  the  place,  which  I  had  not 
done  when  we  moved  forward.  Here  b  a  table- 
land four  hundred  feet  high,  which  was  once  the 
shore  of  the  great  lake  of  which  the  "  blue  grass 
region  "  b  the  bottom.  The  sand-stone  strata  of 
seventy  feet  crowning  thb  table  land  has  been 
washed  into  many  singular  and  unique  forms, 
each  cliff  so  unlike  the  other  that  each  would 
make  a  separate  picture.  In  one  place  there  is 
a  genuine  mountain,  apart  as  it  were.  The  wa- 
ter had  washed  entirely  around  it  The  soft 
under  strata  giving  way  was  only  saved  by  the 
capping,  which,  covered  with  some  earth  and 
ti*ces,  once  formed  an  island  in  the  lake  some 
distance  from  shore.  Moving  along  for  several 
miles  these  sand-stone  cap  rocks  are  seen  in 
fantastic  array  succeeding  each  other,  and  you 
are  astonbhed  at  the  varied  forms  of  them  and 
at  the  sudden  change  in  the  form  of  each  as  you 
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View  it  from  another  pdnt.  They  are  all  well 
worth  transferring  to  canvas,  and  as  they  have 
been  somewhat  noted  in  these  wars,  they  should 
be  placed  with  its  illustrations.  Tlie  quiet "  blue 
grass  region"  possessed  a  great  charm  to  our 
worn  and  anxbus  minds  longing  for  rest,  and 
the  old  walnut-trees  near  Richmond,  covered 
with  mistletoe  until  they  looked  like  pine-trees, 
had  a  charm  of  still  life  in  them  that  was  very 
soothing,  lulling  the  mind  into  dreams  of  the 
Druids  and  of  that  olden  time  when  rushing, 
fiery  modem  wars  were  unknown. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NORTEL 

BT  JOHN  O.  WHITTIBR. 

Up  the  hilUside,  down  the  glen, 
Boose  the  sleeping  citizen  :   . 
Sommon  out  toe  might  of  men ! 

Like  a  lion  growling  low — 
Like  a  night-storm  rising  slow^ 
Like  the  tread  of  unseen  foe  — 

It  is  coming — it  is  nigh ! 
Stand  your  homes  ana  altars  by, 
On  your  own  free  threshold  die. 

• 

Clang  the  bells  in  all  your  spires. 
On  the  gray  hills  of  your  sires 
Fling  to  heaven  your  signal-fires. 

Oh !  for  Grod  and  duty  stand, 
Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand, 
Bound  the  old  graves  of  the  land. 

Whoso  shrinks  or  falters  now, 
Whoso  to  the  yoke  would  bow. 
Brand  the  craven  on  his  brow. 

Freedom's  soil  lias  only  place 
For  a  free  ond  fearless  race  — 
None  for  traitors  false  and  base. 

•  Perish  party  —  perish  clan  ; 
Strike  together  while  you  can, 
Like  the  strong  nrm  of  one  man. 

Like  the  angels'  voice  sublime. 
Heard  above  a  world  of  crime, 
dying  for  the  end  of  Time. 

With  one  heart  and  with  one  mouth. 
Let  the  North  speak  to  the  South ; 
Speak  the  word  befitting  both. 


Christmas  among  the  Freedmen.  —  It  is 
well  understood  that  Christmas  was  the  CTand 
holiday  of  the  slaves  on  the  southern  planta- 
tions. In  some  parts  of  the  South,  the  colored 
people  have  this  year,  18G3,  celebrated  it  with 
unusual  zest."  A  correspondent  writes  homo  about 
one  celebration  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Ninth  Lou- 
isiana Regiment,  corps  d*  Afrique,  and  tells  how 
they  met  and  gave  expression  to  their  feelings,  on 
Christmas  day  —  their  first  free  Christmas.  After 
nraypT,  and  speeches  were  in  order,  one  man, 
says  the  correspondent,  spoke  about  as  follows : 


"  Fellow  Soldiers  of  the  Sehenth  Regiment ;  I  is 
mighty  glad  to  enjoy  dis  portunity  for  enjojing 
dLi  fust  free  Christmas  in  dis  world  what  we  live 
in.  A  year  ago,  where  was  we  ?  Wo  was  down 
in  de  dark  land  of  slavery.  And  now  where  are 
wc  ?  We  are  free  men,  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States.  And  what  have  we  to  do  ?  We  have  to 
fight  de  rebels  so  dat  we  never  more  be  slaves. 
When  de  day  of  battle  come  what  will  wo  do  ? 
I  speak  for  me,  and  I  say  for  myself,  I  go  and 
fight  de  rebels  till  de  last  man  die.  Yes,  under 
do  flags  what  was  presented  to  us  from  New 
York,  we  fight  till  de  last  man  die ;  and  if  I  be 
de  last  man,  what  will  I  do  ?  I  hold  up  do  flags, 
and  if  I  die,  den  I  go  to  my  grave  consified  tor 
doing  my  duty.  Do  President  of  do  United 
States  is  one  great  man  what  has  done  more 
good  dan  any  odor  man  what  ever  was  homed. 
I  bless  de  Lord  we  fight  for  so  good  Commander. 
I  have  no  more  to  say  now  and  evermore  — 
Amen." 


Conscript  Quakers.  —  An  amusing  incident 
occurred  at  the  Provost  Marshal*s  office  at  (xen. 
Lee's  head-quarters  at  Orange  Court  House,  Va. 
Four  Quakers  were  brought  in  as  conscripts  from 
Loudon.  They  were  ordered  to  fall  in  the  ranks, 
in  order  to  be  marched  to  the  command  to  which 
they  were  to  be  assigned.  They  refused,  saying, 
"  We  will  not  fall  in,  but  will  follow  whitherso- 
ever thou  leadcst"  A  few  persuasive  arguments, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  tfirusts  with  bayonets, 
changed  their  opinions,  and  they  fell  m  and 
marched  off  to  camp. 


The  President  and  the  Paymaster.  — 
One  of  the  numerous  paymasters  at  Washington 
sought  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  lie 
arrived  at  the  White  House  quite  opportunely, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  President  by  the 
United  States  Marshal,  with  his  blandest  smile. 
While  shaking  hands  with  the  President  the  pay- 
master remarked,  "I  have  no  official  business 
with  you,  Mr.  President,  I  only  called  to  pay  my 
compliments."  "  I  understand,"  replied  "  honest 
Abe,"  "  and  from  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers,  I 
think  that  is  all  you  do  pay.** 


An  Incident  of  Vicksburg.  —  A  corre- 
spondent relates  the  following:  —  A  wife  who 
dwelt  in  the  West,  beyond  the  lakes,  whose  hus- 
band is  an  officer  in  the  army,  had  not  heard 
from  him  for  some  weeks.  Two  small  bo}*s 
were  with  him,  —  their  only  ones.  While  she  sat 
at  home,  reading  a  paper,  her  eyes  fell  upon  a 
notice  of  the  death  ot  her  husband.  All  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother's  love,  all  the  strength  of 
a  wife's  devotion,  nerved  her  to  start  imhiediately 
for  her  childrcn,  and  clasp  them  to  a  widowed 
heart  Day  after  day  passed ;  how  slowly  let  a 
mother  tell ;  how  tedious  let  a  widow  speak  who 
knows  her  idol  broken  in  a  distant  land.  Two 
weeks  were  past  ere  she  reached  Vicksburg 
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Three  days  a  sand  bar!  What  torture  1  At 
last  she  reached  the  hoped-for  city.  As  the  boat 
neared  the  wharf  one  looked  at  the  crowd,  and 
saw  her  two  boys  upon  ponies,  and  beside  them 
the  &ther  and  husband.  One  long,  piercing  cry 
of  joy  filled  the  air ;  the  husband  flew,  rather 
than  ran,  and  took  the  lifeless  form  in  his  arms. 
It  was  too  much  of  joy  for  a  heart  overcharged 
witjh  grief.  The  strings  snapped  and  reason  tot- 
tered for  a  time,  to  faU,  in  two  days,  to  the  sleep 
of  death. 

The  Amnesty  ProclKmation. — A  few  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  President's  Message 
and  Proclamation,  the  fact  of  its  promulgation 
having  been  made  known  to  the  rebel  pickets, 
they  manifested  great  curiosity  to  hear  it;  and 
one  of  our  men  consenting  to  read  it  to  them, 
quite  a  party  collected  on  the  opposite  bank  to 
Csten.  While  it  was  reading,  the  utmost  silence 
and  attention  were  preserved  by  the  listening 
rebels,  and  after  it  was  finished  one  of  them 
called  out:  "Well,  that  sounds  about  right 
We  '11  go  back  to  camp  and  tell  the  boys  about 
it"  Papers  are  frequently  exchanged  by  the 
pickets,  but  the  rebels  tell  our  men  that  their 
officers  do  not  like  them  to  get  our  papers  of  late 
as  ^  there  is  nothing  encouraging  in  them." 


gret  at  the  neglect  of  those  at  home  took  posses- 
sion of  him.  Happy  are  they  who  have  homes 
and  loved  ones  to  hear  from!  While  it  is  the 
cruelest  of  all  neglect  not  to  write  to  those  rela- 
tives in  the  army ;  if  it  makes  them  sad  and  un- 
happy, how  much  more  must  those  feel  whose 
homes  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
cannot  hear  from  their  relatives." 


.  Letters  to  Soldiers.  —  The  army  corre- 
spondent of  the  Atalanta  "  Intelligencer,"  relates 
tne  following  incident  to  show  how  welcome  a  let- 
ter fi-om  home  was  to  the  soldier,  and  how  de- 
pressing it  was  when  those  at  homo  neglected  to 
write  to  him : 

"  I  witnessed  an  incident  yesterday  which  goes 
fer  to  show  how  welcome  a  letter  is  to  the  soldier, 
and  how  sad  he  feels,  when  those  at  home  neg- 
lect to  write  to  him.  As  I  was  riding  to  town  I 
hesixd  a  man  on  horseback  hail  another  in  a 
wagon,  and,  going  up,  handed  him  a  letter. 
Another  man  in  the  same  wagon  inquired  if 
there  was  no  letter  for  him,  and  the  reply  was 
'none.'  It  was  at  that  moment  I  noted  the 
feeling  between  the  two  men  by  their  changed 
countenances.    The  features  of  one  lit  up  with 

Slcasure,  as  he  perused  the  epistle  in  his  hand,  — 
oubtless  the  letter  of  some  dear  wife  or  mother, 
—  and  as  he  read  it,  a  smile  of  joy  would  illumi- 
nate his  weather-beaten  face.  This  was  happi- 
It  was  an  oasis  on  the  desert  of  his  rough 


ness. 


ABOU  BEN  BUTLER. 

Abou  Ben  Butler  (may  his  tribe  increase !) 
Awoke  one  night  down  by  the  old  Belize, 
And  saw,  outside  the  comfort  of  his  room. 
Making  it  warmer  for  the  gathering  gloom, 
A  black  man  shivering  in  the  winters  cold. 
Exceeding  courage  made  Bon  Butler  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  dark  ho  said  : 
"  What  wantest  thou  ?  "     The  figure  raised  its 

head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sad  accord 
Answered:   **  The  men  who'll  serve  the  purpose 

of  the  Lord." 
"  And  am  I  ono  ?  "  said  Butler.   "  Nay,  not  so," 
Boplicd  the  black  man.  Butler  spoke  more  low. 
But  cheerily  still  and  said :    "  As  lam  Ben, 
You'll  not  have  cause  to  tell  me  that  again." 

The  figure  bowed  and  vanished.   The  next  night 
It  came  ctoce  more,  environed  strong  in  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  fireedom 

blessed, 
And  lo  1  Ben  Butler's  name  led  all  the  rest. 


life  of  danger  and  suff'erin^,  and  no  doubt  was 
welcomed -by  him  as  the  dearest  gift  a  relative 
could  send.  With  the  other  the  opposite  effect 
was  observed;  as  soon  as  the  word  *  none '  had 
passed  the  lips  of  the  man  addressed,  the  look  of 
anxiety  with  which  the  question  was  put  faded 
away,  and  an  appearance  of  extreme  sorrow 
could  have  been  seen  phunly  stamped  on  his  feat- 
ures, while  a  feeling  of  envy  at  his  fortunate  com- 
rade was  very  apparent  This  was  unhappiness. 
The  song  of  hope  that  had  illuminated  his  heart 
when  he  inquired  if  there  was  any  letter  for  him 
had  died  away,  and  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  re- 


Anecdote  op  General  Sumner.  —  When 
a  young  man,  he  was  a  stage-driver  among  the 
Berkshire  hills,  in  Massachusetts,  and  this  is  how 
he  happened  to  get  into  the  army :  At  a  time  in 
winter  when  the  roads  were  dancerous,  going 
down  a  steep  hill,  the  stage  slewed  and  turned 
over,  but  the  horses  kept  on.  One  of  the  passen- 
crers  pushed  out  the  door  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
coach  and  climbed  upon  the  box,  and  attempted 
to  take  the  rems  from  Sumner's  hands.  "  You 
let  the  reins  alone  or  I'll  throw  you  off  I "  said  the 
driver,  with  determination.  The  passenger  wise- 
ly abandoned  his  attempt  at  interference,  and 
Sumner  guided  the  team  firmly  till  it  was  safe  to 
stop  them,  dragging  the  overturned  coach  along, 
and  so  saved  passengers  and  team.  The  passen- 
ger who  attempted  to  take  the  reins  was  General 
Worth.  He  was  so  impressed  with  young  Sum- 
ner's sterling  qualities  that  he  cultivated  his  ac- 
quaintance and  induced  him  to  join  the  anny, 
and  the  cool  and  determined  driver  made  an  in- 
trepid commander." 

The  Bible  on  the  Battle-field.— 
Among  the  dead  of  one  of  the  battle-fields  before 
Richmond  was  a  i-ebel  soldier,  who  lay  unburied 
several  days  after  the  conflict  Already  the 
flesh  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms  from  his  fin- 
gers, but  underneath  the  skeleton  hand  lay  an 
open  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  the  fingers  pressed 
upon  those  precious  words  of  the  twenty-third 
Psahn,  "  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me" 
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"  You've  donned  the  peerless  uniform 
Of  good  old  Uncle  Sam  "— 
Around  my  neck  her  arms  she  threw. 
And  to  her  breast  my  own  she  drew — 
With  tears  her  fond  eyes  swam. 

"You're  dearer  to  me  than  I  thought  — 

Since  in  this  steadfast  hue 
^  Your  form  was  draped,  its  impress  takes 
A  depth  such  as  a  hero's  makes  — 
All  hail,  my  own  true  blue ! 

"  Prouder  am  I  to  see  you  thus  — 
Though  it  preludes  good-by  — 
Than  were  you  crowned  perchance  a  king, 
Whoso  name  in  action  ne'er  did  rmg. 
Whose  soul  gives  fame  the  lie. 


u 


Your  stature  seems  to  ^in  in  height 

From  your  hi^h  motive's  aim ; 
And  to  such  eminence  my  heart 
Is  lifted,  I  am  strong  to  part  — 
Oh  1  to  reserve  were  sname  1 


"  Go,  save  our  country  1  she  is  first — 
Stand  guard  until  you  fall ; 
Or  till  the  danger  overcome 
Shall  respite  the  alarum-drum  •— 
I  will  delay  recall. 

"  Go,  where  along  the  lurid  front 
The  Union  vanguards  tramp  I 
Do  your  whole  duty,  danger  spurn. 
When  Freedom's  laurelled,  then  return 
These  arms  shall  be  your  camp  I 

"  As  I  would  ask,  so  vou  have  done  — 
*  God  shield  you ! '  is  my  charm  : 
Should  you  survive,  redeem  this  kiss 
And  should  ^ou  perish,  one  will  miss 
From  life  its  sweetest  balm. 

**  These  tears  attest  the  grief  I  feel  — 
God's  and  my  own  true  blue  1 

For  every  one  speed  thou  a  shot ; 

When  quietus  the  foe  has  got. 
Valor  for  love  may  sue. 

So  spoke  my  own  brave  girl,  and  fled, 

Fearing  her  heart's  dread  pain 
Would  traitor  prove  unto  her  will. 
And  rising  with  rebellious  thrill. 
Persuade  me  to  remain. 

To  die  for  her  were  sweeter  far 

Than  loved  by  less  to  live ; 
Such  natures  wear  an  aspect  grand. 
As  with  an  unreserving  hand 
They  answer  Duty's  "  give !  " 

O  woman  I  how  much  patriot  fire 
Thy  breath  has  woke  to  flame ! 
How  many  heroes  were  not  such 
But  for  thy  consecrating  touch. 
None  less  than  God  can  name  ! 


A  REMARKABLE  PROPHECY. 

The  vision  or  prophecy  of  Joseph  Hoag,  whicli 
is  published  below,  is  so  remarkable  in  the  accura- 
cy of  some  of  its  details,  that  were  its  authenticity 
not  attested  by  the  most  respectable  and  reliable 
living  witnesses,  we  should  hardly  credit  it.  The 
predicted  "civil  war,"  through  which  we  have 
just  passed  is  not  more  sin^lar  than  arc  several 
other  features  in  the  vision  which  have  been 
verified. 

Joseph  Hoag  was  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Societjr  of  Friends.  At  the  date  of 
his  subjoined  vision,  in  1803,  this  Society  was  a 
unit,  the  division  in  it  not  having  occurred  until 
1827  After  the  separation,  Hoag  affiliated  with 
the  orthodox  branch,  in  which  connection  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
New-England,  and  lived  for  several  generations  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  although  he  was 
bom  in  Duchess  County,  New  York,  but  in  eariv 
life  removed  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  In  his 
services  as  a  minister  he  travelled  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  he  is  well  re- 
membered by  a  larffo  number  of  the  old  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
very  cifl^d  and  spiritual-minded  minister.  Those 
who  Knew  him  best  say  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  very  correct  life  and  conversation 
from  his  youth ;  also,  that  his  spiritual  perceptions 
were  very  deep  and  clear,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
often  favored  with  a  Sense  of*  the  condition  of 
other  people  without  outward  knowledge,  and,  in 
many  instances,  known  to  persons  still  living, 
foretold  circumstances  which  occurred  long  aftei^ 
ward,  and  of  which  he  could  have  had  no  knowl- 
edge when  he  predicted  them.  A  journal  of  his 
life  exists,  in  which  the  author  says  Hoag  "  was  a 
man  of  good  understanding,  retentive  memory, 
and  a  mind  seasoned  with  grace.  His  conversation 
was  truly  instructive.  He  appeared  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy."  The  following  is  Joseph  Hoag's  vis- 
ion as  transcribed  by  his  daughter— who  is  still 
living— in  the  year  1805,  since  which  time  many 
duplicate  ms.  copies  have  been  made  and  pre- 
served by  members  of  the  Society,  as  a  curious, 
interesting,  and,  as  the  sequel  has  shown,  an  amaz- 
ingly premonitory  document : 

"In  the  year  1808,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
month,  I  was  one  day  alone  in  the  field,  and  ob- 
served that  the  sun  shone  clear,  but  a  mist 
eclipsed  its  brightness. 

"  As  I  reflected  upon  the  sin^larity  of  the 
event,  my  mind  was  struck  into  a  silence  the  most 
solemn  I  ever  remembered  to  have  witnessed,  for 
all  mv  faculties  were  low,  and  unusally  brought 
into  deep  silence.  I  said  to  myself:  *  What  can 
all  this  mean  ?  I  do  not  recollect  ever  before  to 
have  been  sensible  of  such  feelings.' 

"And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying: 
*  Tliis  which  thou  scest  is  a  sign  of  the  present 
coming  times.  I  took  the  forefathers  of  this  country 
from  a  land  of  oppression  ;  I  planted  them  here 
among  the  people  ofthe  forest ;  I  sustained  them  and 
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while  they  were  humble  I  blessed  them,  and  fed 
them,  and  they  became  a  numerous  people.  But 
they  have  now  become  proud,  and  lorgotten  me, 
who  nourished  them,  and  protected  them  in  the 
wilderness,  and  are  running  into  CTery  abomina- 
tion and  evil  practice  of  which  the  old  coimtries 
are  guilty*  and  have  taken  quietude  frocfi  the  land, 
and  suffered  a  dividing  spirit  to  come  among 
them  —  hfb  up  thine  eyes  and  behold.'  And  I 
saw  them  dividing  in  great  heat  The  division 
began  in  the  churcnes  on  points  of  doctrine.  It 
commenced  in  the  Presbyterian  Society,  and 
went  throu^  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, and  m  its  progress  and  close,  its  effects 
were  the  same.  Those  who  dissented  went  off 
with  high  heads  and  taunting  lan^age,  and  those 
who  kept  to  their  original  sentiments  appeared 
exercised  and  sorrowfm.  And  when  the  dividing 
spirit  entered  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  raged  in 
as  high  degree  as  in  any  I  had  noticed  or  before 
discovered ;  and,  as  before,  those  who  separated 
went  off  with  lofty  looks,  and  taunting,  censuring 
language.  Those  who  kept  their  ancient  princi- 
ples retired  by  themselves.  It  next  appeared  in 
the  Lodges  of  the  Free  Masons ;  it  broke  out  in 
appearance  like  a  volcano,  inasmuch  as  it  set  the 
country  in<an  uproar  for  a  time. 

"  Then  it  entered  politics  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  did  not  stop  until  it  produced  a  civil 
war.  An  abundance  of  blood  was  shed  in  the 
course  of  the  combat ;  the  Southern  States  lost 
their  power,  and  slavery  was  annihilated  from 
their  borders.  Then  a  monarchical  power  sprang 
up,  took  the  government  of  the  States,  established 
a  national  rengion,  and  made  all  societies  tribu- 
tary to  support  its  expenses.  I  saw  them  take 
groperty  urom  Friends.  I  was  amazed  at  be- 
olding  all  this,  and  I  heard  a  voice  proclaiming : 
'  This  power  shall  not  always  stand,  but  with  it  I 
will  chastise  my  Church  until  they  return  to  the 
faithfulness  of  theur  forefathers ;  thou  seest  what 
is  coming  upon  thy  native  country  for  their  iu;^ 
iquities  and  the  blood  of  Africa,  the  remembrance 
of  which  has  come  up  before  me.' 

"  This  vision  is  yet  for  many  days.  I  had  no 
idea  of  writing  it  for  many  years,  until  it  became 
such  a  burden,  that,  for  my  own  relief,  I  have 
written  it." 


The  Tbue  Balance.  --  Two  councilmen  of 
New  Orleans  were  one  evening  in  February,  1861, 
reeling  down  to  the  city  hall  steps  discussing 
politics,  as  well  as  their  cups  and  hiccups  would 
permit  them.    One  said  solemnly,  — 

"  The  South's  true  balance  must  not  be  over- 
thrown ; "  to  which  the  other  rephed,  — 

"  Confound  the  South's  balance ;  try  to  keep 
your  ovnu' 
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An  Irish  Regular. — The  following  dialogue 

took  place  between  Lieutenant  A.  C.  C d,  late 

of  the  United  States  Texan  army,  and  Pat  Fletch- 
er, one  of  the  privates  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  at 
Carlisle,  then  near  Fort  Bliss :  — 


Officer, — Well,  Pat,  ain't  you  going  to  follow 
the  General  (Twiggs)  ? 

Pat, — If  GinemI  Scott  ordhers  us  to  folly  him, 
sir,  begor,  Toby  (Pat*s  horse)  can  gallop  as  well 
as  the  best  of 'em. 

Officer, — I  mean,  won't  you  leave  the  abolition 
army,  and  join  the  free  South  ? 

Fat.  —  Begor,  I  never  enlisted  in  th'  abolition 
army,  and  never  will.  I  agreed  to  sarve  Uncle 
Sam  for  five  year,  and  the  divU  a  pin  mark  was 
made  in  the  contract  with  my  consint,  ever  since. 
When  my  time  is  i^,  if  the  army  isn't  the  same 
as  it  is  now,  I  won't  join  it  agin. 

Officer,  —  Pat,  the  "Second"  (Cavalry)  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  you  and  I  joined.  The 
man  who  raised  our  gallant  re^ment  is  now  the 
Southern  President ;  the  man  who  so  lately  com- 
manded it,  is  now  a  Southern  General.  Can  you 
remain  in  it,  when  they  are  gone  ? 

Fat.  —  Well,  you  see,  the  fact  of  the  matther 
is,  Lieut  C,  I  ain't  much  of  a  scholar ;  I  can't 
argue  the  question  with  you ;  but  what  would  my 
mother  say,  if  I  desarted  my  colors?  Oh,  the 
divil  a  give-in  111  ever  give  in,  now,  and  that's 
the  ind  of  it  I  tried  to  run  away  once,  a  few 
weeks  after  enlistin',  but  a  man  wouldn't  be 
missed  thin.  It's  quite  different  now.  Lieutenant, 
and  I'm  going  not  to  disgrace  naither  iv  my 
countries. 

Officer,  —  Do  you  know  that  you  will  have  to 
fire  on  green  Irish  colors,  in  the  Southern  ranks  ? 

Fat,  —  And  won't  you  have  to  fire  on  them 
colors,  (pointing  to  the  flag  at  Fort  Bliss,)  that 
yerself  and  five  of  us  licked  nineteen  rangers  un- 
der ?  Sure,  it  isn't  a  greater  shame  for  an  Irish- 
man to  fire  on  Irish  colors,  than  for  an  American 
to  fire  on  American  colors.  An'  th'  oath  '11  be 
on  my  side,  you  know,  Lieutenant 

Officer,  —  Confound  the  man  that  relies  on 
Paddies,  I  say. 

Fat.  —  The  same  compliments  to  desarters, 
your  honor. 


Anecdote  op  Roger  A.  Pryor.  —  The  fol- 
lowing occurred  during  the  attack  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter in  1861.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia, 
ex-member  of  Congress,  was  one  of  the  second 
deputation  that  waited  upon  Maior  Anderson. 
He  was  the  very  embodiment  of  Southern  chiv- 
alry. Literally  dressed  to  kill,  bristling  with 
bowie-knives  and  revolvers,  like  a  walking  arse- 
nal, he  appeared  to  think  himself  individually 
capable  or  capturing  the  fort,  without  any  extra- 
neous assistance.  Inside  of  the  fort  he  seemed 
to  think  himself  master  of  every  thing — mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed  —  and,  in  keeping  with 
this  pretension,  seeing  upon  the  table  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  glass  of  brandy,  drank  it  without 
ceremony.  Surgeon  (afterward  General  Craw- 
ford, who  had  witnessed  the  feat,  approached  him 
and  said :  '*  Sir,  what  you  have  drank  is  poison 
— it  was  the  iodide  of  potassium  —  vou  are  a 
dead  man  !  "  The  representative  of  chivalry  in- 
stantly collapsed,  bowie-kniires,  revolvers  and  aU, 
and  passed  mto  the  hands  of  Surgeon  Crawford, 
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trho,  bv  purglngs,  pumpings,  and  pukin^s,  de- 
feated his  own  prophecy  in  regard  to  his  fate. 
Mr.  Pr>'or  left  Fort  Sumter  a  "  wiser  if  not  a 
better  man." 

I 

TAKEN   BY   THE   PIRATES. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  younff  Scotch- 
man, who  married  a  wife,  and  set  sail  from  New 
York  for  Cardenas ;  the  vessel  was  taken  by  a 
rebel  piratical  craft,  and  the^jarty  had  the  pleas- 
ure 01  a  visit  to  Charleston,  S.  C. :  — 

Matanzas,  Nov.  11, 1861. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  on  board  the  brig 
Betsy  Ames,  on  October  5th.  In  all  we  were  six 
passengers,  beside  Mrs.  Bartlett,  the  wife  of  the 
captain.  We  w^re  bound  for  Cardenas,  and  all 
went  well  until  the  morning  of  the  17th  ult., 
when  we  observed  a  schooner  making  right  for 
us.  There  was  nothing  suspicious  about  her  at 
first  sight,  but  about  nine  A.  M.  she  fired  at  us, 
her  shot  falling  short  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Captain  Bartlett  then  ordered  all  sail  to  be 
made,  but  the  breeze  shortly  after  died  away, 
and  the  now  suspicious  schooner  made  upon  us, 
and  fired  another  shot,  which  also  fell  a  little 
short  of  our  vessel.  A  third  shot  was  fired, 
but  we  could  not  see  in  what  direction  it  went. 
They  fired  a  fourth  bhot,  which  passed  close 
alongside  our  brig.  This  latter  result  caused 
our  captain  to  take  in  sail  and  jog  along  more 
leisurely,  till  the  schooner  made  up  to  us  about 
twelve  o'clock,  M.  Still,  we  could  not  tell  what 
the  little  craft  was,  as  she  had  no  color  fiying. 

When  she  came  up  to  us,  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  ordered  our  captain  to  take  one  of  his 
boats  and  come  on  board  with  his  papers,  to 
which  he  responded,  "  My  boats  are  unfit  for  ser- 
vice/' The  captain  of  the  schooner  then  said, 
"  I  will  come  on  board  your  brig,  then,"  which  he 
immediately  did.  He  came  in  his  own  boat,  with 
an  ofiicer  and  four  men,  when  the  captain  and  his 
officer  went  down  into  the  cabin  with  our  captain, 
and  took  possession  of  all  his  papers ;  then  told 
him  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  tne  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

While  the  officers  were  in  the  cabin,  the  men 
who  were  left  in  the  boat  sprang  on. deck  and 
into  the  forehold,  from  which  they  took  two  bar- 
rels of  potatoes,  about  two  dozen  cabbages,  and 
a  coil  of  rope,  and  put  them  into  their  boat. 

When  the  officers  came  -up  on  deck  again,  they 
ordered  our  crew  to  the  boat,  and  thence  to  the 
privateer,  which  proved  to  be  the  Fhing  Sally, 
of  Cliaileston,  on  board  of  which  there  were 
about  sixty  men  and  two  pivot-guns.  In  a  short 
time  a  prize  crew  was  sent  on  board,  and  as  our 
captain  had  his  wife,  they  did  not  transfer  bim. 

The  prize  crew  were  seven  in  all.  The  master 
was  an  old  cooper,  named  Joseph  Tully,  who 
used  to  cooper  both  at  Matanzas  and  Cardenas. 
He  evidently  knew  nothing  of  seamanship. 

About  two  o'clock  we  parted  with  the  pirate 
schooner,  and  nothing  particular  occurred  until 
the  24th,  at  daybreaj[i|  when  we  made  land,   but 


did  not  know  where  we  were.  Some  of  the  crew 
said  we  were  north  of  Charleston;  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  we  were  south  of  North  Edisto,  where 
we  ran  aground  and  lost  our  false  keel,  but  eot 
off  again,  and  went  to  sea.  On  the  following  dav 
we  saw  no  land,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27tn 
we  made  the  land  of  St  Helena,  almost  the  exact 
place  where  we  were  on  the  2dth.  After  tacking 
off  and  on  all  night,  we  were  still  in  the  same  place. 
Then  we  beat  up  to  the  North  Edisto  Inlet. 

While  beating  up  we  espied  a  schooner,  which 
fact  caused  the  crowd  to  take  alarm,  and,  to  a 
man,  they  rushed  below,  armed  themselves  with 
their  swords,  knives,  and  pistols,  bagged  their 
clothing  and  a  few  little  valuables,  then  prepared 
for  the  boats,  as  they  intended  to  beach  the  brig. 
They  were  apprehensive  that  the  vessel  sighted 
was  a  United  States  gunboat  When  they  cama 
on  deck,  however,  and  took  another  observation, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  only  a  little  schooner. 
Then  we  made  the  inlet,  when  a  boat's  crew, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  came  on  board,  and  piloted 
us  up  to  the  anchorage,  about  forty  miles  inland. 
There  they  discharged  their  prizes,  and  the  ves- 
sels were  towed  up  to  Charleston  by  tow-boats. 

We  arrived  at  Charleston  at  about  three  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  on  the  27th.  Next  morning  the  steamer 
General  Clinch  took  us  on  board,  with  our  bag- 
gage. I  may  also  state,  that  the  steamer  Planter 
towed  us  up  to  this  safe  "  pirates'  village  ground." 

When  we  got  into  Charleston  the  prize  captain 
took  us  to  a  private  boarding-house,  his  agent 
having  closed  nis  office  previous  to  our  arrivaL 

Next  morning  we  strolled  about  the  citv,  and 
called  upon  the  British  Consul,  who  told  us, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  he  could  render  us 
no  assistance,  as  we  had  done  wrong  in  taking 
our  passage  on  board  an  American  vessel,  know- 
ing that  the  two  couniries  were  at  war ;  therefore, 
if  the  owners  of  the  prize  had  the  good  feeling  to 
pay  our  expenses,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  from 
their  generous  character,  but  they  could  not  be 
forced  to  do  so.  About  twelve  o  clock  we  were 
called  upon  to  go  to  the  marshal's  office,  and 
when  we  got  there  the  marshal  told  us  that  we 
were  prisoners.  We  were  then  sent  to  the  city 
jail.  The  captain's  wife,  and  the  other  lady  of 
our  company,  did  not  accompany  us  to  the  jaiL 
We  remained  in  this  limbo  till  half  past  eight 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  having  been  released  at  that  time 
throuffh  the  exertions  of  Her  British  Majesty's 
Gonsm,  Mr.  Bunce,  who  had  been  induced  to  act 
then  only  because  an  old  English  captain,  who 
saw  us  in  prison,  went  to  him  and  prevailed  u2)on 
him  to  use  his  influence  in  our  behalf. 

The  next  day  we  looked  round  to  see  if  we 
could  devise  any  means  of  getting  away.  The 
Spanish  Consul  informed  us  that  the  only  schoon- 
er which  was  going  for  some  time  had  been 
loaded,  and  had  sailed  already  for  Matanzas. 
However,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr. 
Salas,  the  owner  of  two  vessels  which  were  ready 
for  sea,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Bunce  had  been 
to  liim  to  endeavor  to  procure  us  a  passage ;  and 
as  he  could  not  assist  us^Mr.  Salas  offered  to 
take  us  to  Matanzas  on  credit    That  arrange- 
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ment  included  the  other  British  passengers,  my 
wife,  and  myself.  The  other  three  passengers 
were  Germans,  having  American  passports,  and 
could  not  be  taken  on  ooard  the  schooner  Jasper. 
The  crew  on  board  this  craft  declared  her  un- 
seaworthy,  after  getting  their  advanced  pay,  and 
left  Mr.  Salas  nad  therefore  to  ship  another 
crew,  and  we  got  ready  for  sea.  As  the  bark 
Rowena  was  getting  her  name  changed  to  the  St. 
Helena  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  having  been  loaded 
with  a  cargo  of  naval  stores,  awaiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  run  the  blockade,  we  waited  and 
went  out  with  her.  So,  on  the  night  of  the  2d 
insL,  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  steamer,  and  we 
followed  her  as  closely  as  we  could  out  past  th^ 
United  States  vessels,  and  in  half  an  hour  were 
after  her,  and  could  see  the  lights  of  the  United 
States  ships  quite  distinctly,  although  none  of 
them  seemed  to  make  any  movement,  and  did  not 
observe  us.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  P.  M., 
when  we  got  clear  of  their  lights.  Then  we 
thought  ourselves  safe  on  the  sea  once  more. 
We  arrived  here  safely  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
the  9th  inst 

And  now,  when  I  thiuK  of  the  scenes  I  have 
passed  through  since  I  left  New  York,  (the  scenes 
of  a  hone^oon  excursion,)  what  impressed  me 
most  was  the  almost  death-like  solemn  appearance 
of  Charleston,  and  the  entire  absence  or  anything 
like  business.  It  appeared  as  if  a  Scotch  fast  day 
was  being  observed!  At  least  one  half  of  the 
stores  have  "To  Let"  posted  upon  the  shut 
doors,  and  those  which  are  occupied  are  all  closed 
at  noon  every  day,  and  every  man  has  to  turn  out 
to  drill,  or  be  fined  by  the  police  the  next  day. 

Another  thing  which  struck  me  was  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  *•  hard  cash."  One  of  my  com- 
panions and  I  went  into  a  bar-room  to  have  a 
drink,  and  the  only  money  we  had  to  offer  was 
Spanish.  My  friend  offered  a  two  dollar  piece, 
but  the  bar-keeper  was  bewildered ;  he  did  not 
know  its  value,  and  asked  us  what  it  was  worth. 
Being  informed  that  it  was  worth  two  dollars 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  in  Cuba,  he  offered  two 
dollars  twenty-five  cents  in  paper  change.  Then 
a  crowd  gathered  around  us,  staring  their  eyes 
out  of  their  heads,  almost,  at  the  novelty  of  the 
sight  of  gold,  and  many  of  them  seemed  reallv 
anxious  to  be  the  possessors.  We  saw  no  small 
change  except  pieces  of  paper,  which  certify  that 
they  are  "  good  for  five  cents,"  "  good  for  ten 
cents,"  and  so  on. 

I  must  say  that  men,  women,  and  children  in 
Charleston  seem  united  in  the  cause  of  secession. 
When  they  found  that  one  of  my  fellow-passen- 
gers and  myself  were  Scotchmen,  they  treated  us 
very  respectfully.  Though  our  Consul  did  ntt  at 
first  seem  to  sympathize  with  us,  still  he  exerted 
himself  well  on  our  behalf  when  he  found  that 
we  were  in  prison.  All  seemed  to  have  great  re- 
spect for  him  in  Charleston. 


A  Pkophecy. — The  following,  translated  a 
few  years  since  by  a  lady,  who  is  an  inmate  of  a 
religious  institution  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 


ton, has  a  peculiar  interest  The  originnl  is  in 
Latin,  and  bears  marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  a  recluse,  some  cen- 
turies since :  — 

**  Before  thirteen  united 

Shall  be  thrice  what  they  are, 
The  eagle  shall  be  blighted 
By  the  lightning  of  war. 

When  sixty  is  ended, 

And  one  takes  its  place, 
Then  brothers  offended 

Shall  deal  mutual  disgrace. 

If  white  remain  white. 
And  black  still  be  black. 

Once  more  they'll  unite 
And  bring  happiness  back. 

But  whenever  the  Cross 

Stands  aloft  'mong  the  Stars, 

They  shall  gain  bv  Uieir  loss, 
Ajid  thus  end  all  their  wars." 


Occupation  of  Fort  Sumter. — The  follow- 
ing impressive  incident  occurred  at  Fort  Sumter 
on  Major  Anderson  taking  possession  of  that 
place  in  December,  1860 :  It  is  known  that  the 
American  flag  brought  away  from  Fort  Moultrie 
was  raised  at  Sumter  precisely  at  noon  on  the 
27th  of  that  month.  It  was  a  scene  that 'will 
be  a  memorable  reminiscence  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  witnessed  it  A  short  time  before  noon, 
Major  Anderson  assembled  the  whole  of  his  little 
force,  with  the  workmen  employed  on  the  fort, 
around  the  foot  of  the  flag-stan.  The  national 
ensign  was  attached  to  the  cord,  and  Major  An- 
derson, holding  the  end  of  the  lines  in  his  hand, 
knelt  reverendy  down.  The  ofiicers,  soldiers, 
and  men  clustered  around,  many  of  them  on  their 
knees,  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  The  chaplain  made  an  earnest 
prayer — such  an  appeal  for  support,  encourage- 
ment, and  mercy  as  one  would  make  who  felt 
that  "  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity."  As 
the  earnest,  solemn  words  of  the  speaker  ceased, 
and  the  men  responded  Amen  with  a  fervency 
that  perhaps  they  had  never  before  experienced. 
Major  Anderson  drew  the  "  Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner "  up  to  the  top  of  the  staff,  the  band  broke 
out  with  the  national  air  of  "  Hail,  Columbia ! " 
and  loud  and  exultant  cheers,  repeated  again  and 
again,  were  given  by  the  ofiicers,  soldiers,  and 
workmen.  "  If,"  said  the  narrator,  "  South  Caro- 
lina had  at  that  moment  attacked  the  fort,  there 
would  have  been  no  hesitation  upon  the  part  of 
any  man  within  it  about  defending  the  flag." 


Incident  of  the  White  House,  Va.  On 
the  occupation  of  the  White  House,  Va.,  by  the 
soldiers  of  General  McLellan,  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  was 
found  pinned  on  the  casing  of  an  inner  door:  — 
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"  Northern  soldiers,  who  profess  to  reverence 
Washington,  forbear  to  desecrate  the  house  of  his 
first  married  life,  the  property  of  his  wife,  now 
owned  by  her  descendants. 

"  A  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington." 

Beneath  the  inscription  was  written  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Lady  :  A  Northern  officer  has  protected  your 
property  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
request  of  your  overseer." 


A  Fighting  Clebgyi^an.  —  Rev.  B.  C.  Ward, 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  the  village 
of  Geneseo,  Illinois,  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  forsake  the  pulpit  for  the  field.  He  received 
authority  to  raise  a  company  of  infantry,  but 
proposed  to  enlist  clergymen  only.  An  appeal  to 
his  clerical  brethren,  pubhshed  over  his  own  sig- 
nature, called  upon  "  the  fighting  stock  of  the 
church  militant "  to  prove  to  the  world  their  will- 
ingness to  **  seal  with  their  blood  what  they  have 
talked  in  their  pulpits,"  and  closed  with  this  ex- 
traordinary passage : 

"  Much  as  we  have  said  and  done  to  prove  our 
loyalty,  we  have  'not  yet  resisted  unto  blood, 
striving  against  sin.  Shall  we  now,  at  the  call 
of  Chnst,  come  out  firom  behind  our  velvet-cush- 
ioned barracks,  whence  we  have  so  often  hurled 
bold,  indignant  words  at  the  giant  iniquity  of  the 
age,  and  meet  it  face  to  face  with  the  hot  shot  of 
rifled  artiUery,  with  the  gleaming  bayonet,  or  with 
clashing  sabres  in  hand-to-hand  encounter  ?  " 


The  Last  Man  of  Beaufokt.  —  On  the  day 
the  town  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  was  entered  by  the 
national  troops,  all  the  inhabitants  were  found  to 
have  fled,  except  one  white  man,  who,  being  too 
much  intoxicated  to  join  his  compatriots  in  m^t, 
had  been  forced  to  remain  behind. 

<»  'Tis  the  last  man  at  Beaufort 

Iieft  sitting  alone ; 
All  his  valiant  companions 

Had  *  vamosed '  and  gone ; 
No  secesh  of  his  kindred 

To  comfort  is  nigh. 
And  his  liquor's  expended, 

The  bottle  is  dry  * 
We*ll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one, 

Or  harshly  condemn  — 
Since  your  friends  have  all  *  mizzled,' 

You  can't  sleep  with  them ; 
And  it's  no  joking  matter 

To  sleep  with  the  dead ; 
So  we'll  take  you  back  with  us  — 

Jim,  lift  up  his  head ! 
He  muttered  some  words 

As  they  bore  him  away. 
And  the  breeze  thus  repeated 

The  words  he  did  say : 
*  When  the  liquor's  all  out, 

And  your  friends  they  have  fiown, 
O,  who  would  inhabit 

Thia  Beaufort  alone  ? '  ** 


J.  M.  Leabned,  of  Oxfordville,  New  Hamp- 
shire, had  three  twins  in  the  army.  Two  of 
them,  twenty-three  years  old,  were  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Fourteenth.  The  third,  whose  mate  is 
a  girl,  was  in  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire  regiment. 


A  Reminiscence  op  Abraham  Lincoln.  — 
When  the  convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  which 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  in 
1860,  a  respectable  gentleman  in  Massachusetts 

—  not  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  —  was  induced  to 
take  the  opportunity,  in  company  with  several 
delegates  and  others  interested  in  the  objects  of 
the  convention,  to  go  out  to  Chicago,  and  spend 
a  few  days  in  visiting  that  section  of  the  country. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  final  balloting 
was  had,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  train  of  cars  started  upon  ^e  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  passing  through  Springfield,  the 
place  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  residence,  and  Mr.  R.,  the 
gentleman  alluded  to,  took  passage  in  the  same. 
Arriving  at  Springfield,  he  put  up  at  a  public 
house,  and  loitering  upon  the  front  door  steps, 
had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of  the  landlord  where 
Mr.  Lincoln  lived.  Whilst  giving  the  neces- 
sary directions,  the  landlord  suddenly  remarked, 
"  There  is  Mr.  Lincoln  now,  coming  down  the 
sidewalk ;  that  tall,  crooked  man,  loosely  walk- 
ing this  way ;  if  you  wish  to  see  him  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  by  putting  yourself  in  his 
track." 

In  a  few  moments  the  object  of  his  curiosity 
reached  the  point  our  friend  occupied,  who  ad- 
vancing, ventured  to  accost  him  thus :  "  Is  this 
Mr.  Lincoln  ?  **  "  That,  sir,  is  my  name."  "  My 
name  is  R.,  from  Plvmouth  county,  Massachu- 
setts, and  learning  that  you  have  to-day  been 
made  the  public  property  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  ventured  to  introduce  myself  with  a  view  to 
a  brief  acquaintance,  hoping  you  will  pardon  such 
a  patriotic  curiosity  in  a  stranger."  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  his  salutations  with  cordiality,  told  him 
no  apolo^  was  necessary  for  his  introduction,  and 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  to  his  residence. 
He  had  iust  come  from  the  telegraph  office,  where 
he  had  learned  the  fact  of  his  nomination,  and 
was  on  his  return  home  when  our  friend  met  and 
accompanied  him  thither. 

Arriving  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  residence,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  two  bovs,  and 
entered  into  conversation  in  relation  to  the  Lincoln 
family  of  the  old  colony  —  the  Hingham  Greneral 
Lincoln  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  the  two 
Worcester  Lincolns,  brothers,  who  were  Govern- 
ors ff  Massachusetts  and  Maine  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  In  reply  to  Mr.  R.'s  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Lincoln  could  trace  his  ancestry  to  either  of 
those  early  families  of  his  own  name,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, with  a  characteristic  facetiousness,  replied 
that  he  could  not  say  that  he  ever  had  an  ancestor 
older  than  his  father,  and  therefore  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  trace  his  genealogy  to  so  .patriotic 
a  source  as  old  General  Oncoln  of  the  Revolution 

—  though  he  wished  he  could.    After  some  fiir* 
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ther  pleasant  oonvenation,  ohiefly  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fatners,  wim  which 
he  seemed  familiar,  Mr.  R.  desired  the  privilege 
of  writing  a  letter  to  be  despatched  by  the  next 
malL  Mr.  Lincoln  very  promptly  and  kindly  pro- 
vided him  with  the  necessary  means.  As  he  be- 
gan to  write,  Mr.  Lincoln  approached,  and  tap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder,  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  was  not  a  spy  who  had  come  thus  eany 
to  report  his  fiiults  to  the  public  ''  By  no  means, 
sir,"  protested  Mr.  K. ;  **  I  am  writing  home  to 
my  vnfe,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  hardly  credit  the 
fact  that  I  am  writing  in  yoMi  house.^'  "  O,  sir," 
excJaimed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  if  your  wife  doubts  your 
word,  I  will  cheerfully  indorse  it,  if  you  will  ffive 
me  permission;"  and  taking  the  pen  from  Mr. 
B.,  he  wrote  the  following  words,  in  a  clear  hand, 
upon  the  blank  page  of  the  letter : 

'*I  am  happy  to  say  that  your  husband  is  at  the 
present  time  a  guest  m  my  house,  and  in  due  time  I 
trust  you  will  greet  his  safe  return  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  A.  Lincoln." 

This  gave  our  friend  an  excellent  autograph 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  besides  bearing  witness  to  his 
hospitable  and  cheerful  spirit. 

Whilst  thus  engaged  in  pleasant  conversation, 
the  cars  arrived  that  brought  from  Chicago  the 
committee  of  the  convention  appointed  to  notify 
Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  nomination.  He  received 
them  at  the  door,  and  conducted  them  to  seats 
in  his  parlor.  Our  friend,  jrho  related  the  inter- 
view to  us,  says  that  on  the  reception  of  this 
committee  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, but  soon  resumed  his  wonted  tran- 
quillity and  cheerfulness.  At  the  proper  time  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  arose,  and,  with  be- 
coming dignity,  informed  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  he 
and  his  fellows  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
vention now  in  session  at  Chicago,  to  infom  him 
that  he  had  that  day  been  unanimously  nomi- 
nated to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  asked  his  permission  to  report  to  that 
body  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination.  Mr. 
lincoln,  with  becoming  modesty,  but  very  hand- 
somely, replied,  that  he  felt  his  insufficiency  for 
the  vast  responsibilities  which  must  devolve  upon 
that  office  under  the  impending  circumstances 
of  the  times,  but  if  God  and  his  country  called 
for  his  services  in  that  direction,  he  should  shrink 
from  no  duty  that  might  be  imposed  upon  him, 
and  therefore  he  should  not  decline  the  nomi- 
nation. 

After  this  ceremony  had  passed,  Mr.  Lincoln 
remarked  to  the  company,  that  as  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  an  interview  so  important  and  in- 
teresting as  that  which  had  just  transpired,  he 
supposed  good  manners  would  require  that  he 
should  treat  the  committee  with  something  to 
drink ;  and  opening  a  door  that  led  into  a  room 
in  the  rear,  he  called  out,  *'  Mary !  Mary !  "  A 
girl  responded  to  the  call,  whom  Mr.  Lincoln 
spoke  a  few  words  to  in  an  under-tone ;  and,  closing 
the  door,  returned  again  to  converse  with  his 
guests.  Li  a  few  minutes  the  maiden  entered, 
Searing  a  large  waiter,  containing  several  glass 
tumblers,  and  a  large  pitcher  in  the  midst,  and 


placed  it  upon  the  centre-table.  Mr.  Lincoln 
arose,  and  gravely  addressing  the  company,  said, 
— ''  Gentlemen,  we  must  pledge  our  mutual 
healths  in  the  most  healthy  beverage  which  our 
God  has  given  to  man ;  it  is  the  only  beverage  I 
have  ever  used  or  allowed  in  my  family,  and  I 
cannot  conscientiously  depart  from  it  on  the 
present  occasion ;  it  is  pure  Adam's  ale  from  the 
spring ; "  and  taking  a  tumbler,  he  touched  it  to 
his  lips  and  pledged  them  his  highest  respects  in 
a  cup  of  cold  water.  Of  course,  all  his  guests 
were  constrained  to  admire  his  consistency,  and 
to  join  in  his  example. 

Mr.  R.,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  had  but  Uttle 
political  sympathy  with  the  Kepublican  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln ;  but  when  he 
saw,  as  he  did  see  for  himself  his  sturdy  adher* 
ence  to  a  high  moral  principle,  he  returned  an 
admirer  of  the  man,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of 
his  election. 


"ALL  WE  ASK  IS  TO  BE  LET  ALONE." 

BY  H.  H.  BBOWNELL. 

As  Tonoe  I  valked  by  a  dismal  swamp. 
There  sot  an  old  cove  in  the  dark  and  damp, 
And  at  everybody  as  passed  that  road 
A  stick  or  a  stone  this  old  cove  throwed. 
And  venever  he  flung  his  stick  or  his  stone, 
He^d  set  up  a  song  of  ••  Let  me  alone." 

•<  Let  me  alone,  fin  I  loves  to  shy 

These  bits  of  things  at  the  passers-by ; 

Let  me  idone,  for  Fve  got  your  tin. 

And  lots  of  other  traps  snugly  in ; 

Let  me  alone — I  am  rigging  a  boat 

To  grab  votcver  you've  got  afloat; 

Li  a  veek  or  so  I  expects  to  come. 

And  turn  you  out  of  your  ouse  and  ome ; 

I'm  a  quiet  old  cove,"  says  he,  with  a  groan ; 

«  All  I  axes,  is.  Let  me  alone." 

Just  then  came  along,  on  the  self  same  vay. 
Another  old  cove,  and  began  for  to  say : 
**  Let  you  alone !   Thaf  s  comin'  it  strong ! 
You've  ben  let  alone  —  a  darned  sight  too  long ! 
Of  all  the  sarce  that  ever  I  heerd ! 
Put  down  that  stick !  f  You  may  well  look  skeered. 
Let  go  that  stone !   If  you  once  show  fight, 
I'll  ^ock  you  higher  than  ary  kite. 

**  You  must  have  a  lesson  to  stop  your  tricks, 
And  cure  you  of  shying  them  stones  and  sticks ; 
And  I'll  have  my  hardware  ba(^,  and  my  cash. 
And  knock  your  scow  into  tamal  smash ; 
And  if  ever  I  catches  you  round  my  ranch, 
I'll  string  you  up  to  the  nearest  branch. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  bed, 
And  keep  a  decent  tongue  in  your  head ; 
For  I  reckon,  brfore  you  and  I  are  done. 
You'll  wish  you  had  let  honest  folks  alone/ 
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The  old  cove  stopped,  and  the  other  old  cove, 
He  sot  quite  still  m  his  cvpress  grove. 
And  he  looked  at  his  stick,  revolvin*  slow, 
Yether  'twere  safe  to  shy  it  or  no ; 
And  he  grumbled  on,  in  an  injured  tone, 
*<  All  that  I  axed  vos.  Let  me  alone" 
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The  Man  who  wouldn't  be  made  a  Pris- 
ONEB. —  During  the  last  week  in  December,  1861, 
while  about  a  dozen  oyster  smacks  wjnre  on  their 
way  to  the  "  banks "  m  Mississippi  Sound,  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  launches  from 
the  national  ships :  all  were  seized  in  the  name  of 
the  Government,  and  a  guard  put  aboard  each 
to  conduct  them  under  the  guns  of  the  ships  of 
war.  One  of  the  smacks  thus  seized  was  the 
"  Glide,"  commanded  and  owned  by  Capt  King, 
a  man  who  had  resided  in  New  Orleans  since 
boyhood,  and  who  was  well  known  as  a  brave 
and  determined  seaman  by  ail  of  his  acquaint- 
ances around  the  New  Basin.  A  sergeant  and 
one  soldier  were  placed  aboard  the  "  Cade,"  with 
orders  to  steer  for  the  New  London,  then 
some  twelve  or  eighteen  miles  off.  The  wind 
was  ahead,  and  the  boat  had  to  beat  all  the  way. 
The  "Glide,"  somehow,  stran«;e  to  say,  worked 
badly ;  all  the  rest  of  the  smacks  were  soon  sev- 
eral miles  ahead,  and  still  the  contrary  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  lazy  boat  dragging  slowlv  along. 
So  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fleet  was  yet  several 
miles  off.  The  soldiers  on  board  the  "  Glide " 
grew  hungry,  and  asked  Gapt.  King  if  he  had 
an}'thing  to  eat  aboard.  He  politely  told  them 
that  there  was  plenty  in  the  cabin  —  a  sort  of  lit- 
tle hold  in  the  after  part  of  the  craft,  reached  by 
a  narrow  scuttle  and  two  or  three  crooked  steps. 
The  sergeant  volunteered  to  go  down  and  get  the 
victuals,  directing  the  soldier  to  keep  a  sharp 
watch  while  he  did  so.  He  started  down  the 
steps  with  rifle  in  hand,  Gapt  King  standing 
near,  officiously  showing  the  way.  As  soon  as 
he  had  got  into  the  cabin,  and  was  about  to  stoop 
and  go  forward,  the  hitherto  poHte  and  kind  cap- 
tain suddenly  seized  his  rifle,  and  jerking  it  from 
his  hand,  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot  Not  stop- 
ping to  swap  jack-knives,  Gapt  King  jumped  for- 
ward, and  seizing  the  other  soldier's  gun  before 
he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  fright  and  aston- 
ishment, commanded  him  to  surrender.  The 
soldier  saw  there  was  no  use  to  resist,  gave  up, 
and  was  securely  tied  and  laid  in  the  hold. 

Gapt.  King  then  set  sail  for  Fort  Pike,  and  as 
if  understanding  the  necessity  for  haste,  the  little 
craft  recovered  from  her  languor,  and  sped  over 
the  water  at  railroad  speed.  And  it  was  well  she 
did,  for  the  men  on  the  other  boats  had  heard 
the  musket  shot,  and  suspecting  something  wrong 
from  seeing  the  "Glide"  suddenly  change  her 
course,  made  chase,  one  and  all.  The  affair  then 
grew  exciting,  and  for  a  while  Gapt  King's  chances 
for  safety  were  rather  squally;  but  his  gallant 
little  craft  was  in  earnest,  and  rushed  on  towards 
the  haven  of  safety  as  if  she  understood  the  whole 
affair.  Night  soon  came  on,  and  darkness  hiding 
her  from  the  view  of  her  pursuers,  enabled  her  to 
get  safely  to  Fort  Pike,  where  Gant  King  recited 
his  adventures,  and  excited  the  aamiration  of  the 
garrison.  Leaving  the  fort  the  next  morning,  he 
arrived  in  the  New  Basin  with  his  prisoner  and 
dead  sergeant,  who  were  placed  in  tne  hands  of 
the  military  authorities.  Besides  his  prisoner, 
Gapt  King  captured  a  fine  six-oared  launch, 


nearly  new,  one  Minie  rifle,  one  musket,  three 
bayonets,  one  sergeant's  sword«  and  four  cartridge 
boxes  filled  with  ammunition  —  quite  a  good  day's 
work  for  a  simple  oysterman. 


Gen.  Gheatham's  Escape.  —  The  following 
story  was  told  by  Gen.  Gheatham  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  escaped  capture  at  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, Mo. :  — 

Just  as  the  opposing  armies  were  approaching 
one  another.  Gen.  Gheatham  discovered  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  coming  down  a  road  near  his 
position.  Uncertain  as  to  which  force  it  belonged, 
accompanied  only  by  an  orderly,  he  rode  up  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  mquired,  — 

"  What  cavalry  is  that  ?  " 

"  Illinois  cavafry,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  O  !  Illinois  cavalry.  All  right ;  just  stand 
where  you  are!" 

The  cavalry  obeyed  the  order,  and  unmolested 
by  them,  who  supposed  he  was  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral officers,  the  general  rode  safely  back,  directly 
under  the  guns  of  another  Federal  regiment, 
which  had  by  that  time  come  up,  but  who,  seeing 
him  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  cavalry, 
also  supposed  that  he  was  one  of  them.  Some 
of  the  national  officers  remembered  the  incident, 
and  agreed  with  the  hero  of  it,  that  if  they  had 
known  who  he  was,' it  was  very  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  one  general  less  that 
night 

An  Incident  with  a^Ioral.  —  A  chaplain  in 
(Sne  of  the  regiments  on  the  Potomac  narrates 
the  case  of  a  sick  soldier,  which  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  reasoning  of  many  men  in  the  camp 
and  out  of  it  Some  one  had  mentioned  to  the 
soldier  the  case  of  the  Vermonter  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  for  sleeping  on  his  post  During 
the  evening  following,  the  fever  set  in  violently ; 
the  sick  man  imagined  he  was  the  one  sentenced 
to  be  shot  The  surgeon  being  called,  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  ensued:  — 

"  Doctor,  I  am  to  be  shot  in  the  morning,  and 
wish  you  to  send  for  the  chaplain.  I  desire  to 
make  all  necessary  preparations  for  my  end." 

"  They  shall  not  shoot  you ;  I'll  take  cai-e  of 
you.  Whoever  comes  to  take  you  from  here,  I 
shall  have  them  arrested  and  put  under  guard." 

"Will  you,  dear  doctor?  Thank  you,  thank 
you  —  well,  then,  you  need  not  send  for  the 
chaplain  *just  yet'" 


THE  SPOTTED  HAND. 

AN  AKKCDOTB  OF  JOHN  G.  CALHOUN. 

One  morning,  at  the  breakfast  table,  when  I, 
an  unobserved  spectator,  happened  to  be  present, 
Galhoun  was  observed  to  gaze  frequently  at  Mb 
right  hand,  and  brush  it  with  his  left  in  a  hurried 
and  nervous  manner.  He  did  this  so  often  that 
it  excited  attention.    At  length  one  of  the  per- 
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tons  oompnaing  the  breakfast  party  —  his  name, 
I  tiunk,  18  Toombs,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Georgia  —  took  upon  himself 
to  Ssk  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  disquie- 
tude. 

**  Does  youT'hand  pain  you  P  '^  he  asked  of  Mr. 
Calhoun. 

To  this  Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  in  rather  a  hur- 
ried manner,  — 

"Pshaw!  it  is  nothing  but  a  dream  I  had 
last  night,  and  which  makes  me  see  perpetually 
a  large  black  spot,  like  an  ink  blotch,  upon  the 
back  of  my  right  hand ;  an  optical  illusion,  I 
suppose." 

Of  course  these  words  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  company,  but  no  one  ventured  to  beg  the  de- 
tails of  this  singular  dream,  until  Toombs  asked 

"  What  was  your  dream  like  P  I  am  not  very 
superstitious  al>out  dreams ;  but  sometimes  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  them." 

"  But  this  was  such  a  peculiarly  absurd  dream,** 
said  Mr.  Calhoun,  again  brushing  the  back  of  his 
right  hand ;  ''  however,  if  it  does  not  intrude  too 
much  on  the  time  of  our  friends,  I  will  relate  it 
to  you." 

Of  course  the  company  were  profuse  in  their 
expressions  of  anxiety  to  know  all  about  the 
dream,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  related  it. 

*'  At  a  late  hour  last  nij^bt,  as  I  was  sitting  in 
my  room,  engaged  in  writing,  I  was  astonished 
by  the  entrance  of  a  visitor,  who,  without  a  word, 
took  a  seat  opposite  me  at  my  table.  This  sur- 
prised me,  as  I  had  given  particular  orders  to 
the  servant  that  I  should  on  no  account  be  dis- 
turbed. The  manner  in  which  the  intruder  en- 
tered, so  perfectly  self-possessed,  taking  his  seat 
opposite  me  without  a  word,  as  though  my  room 
and  all  within  it  belonged  to  him,  excited  in  me 
as  much  surprise  as  mdignation.  As  I  raised 
my  head  to  look  into  his  features,  over  the  top 
of  my  shaded  lamp,  I  discovered  that  he  was 
wrapped  in  a  thin  cloak,  which,  effectually  con- 
cealed his  fiice  and  features  from  my  view ;  and 
as  I  raised  my  head,  he  spoke :  — 

** '  What  are  you  writing,  senator  from  South 
Carolina  P' 

*'  I  did  not  think  of  his  impertinence  at  first, 
but  answered  him  voluntarily,  — 

'* '  I  am  writing  a  plan  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  American  Union/ 

*'  (You  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  expected 
to  produce  a  plan  of  dissolution  in  the  event  of 
certain  costingencies.)  To  this  the  intruder  re- 
plied, in  tne  coolest  manner  possible,  — 

" '  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  will  you  allow 
me  to  look  at  vour  hand,  vour  right  hand  P  * 

"  He  rose,  the  cloak  fell,  and  I  beheld  his  face. 
Gentlemen,  the  siffht  of  that  face  struck  me  like 
a  thunder-clap.  It  was  the  face  of  a  dead  man, 
whom  extraordinary  events  had  called  back  to 
life.  The  features  were  those  of  Gen.  George 
Washington.  He  was  dressed  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary costume,  such  as  you  see  in  the  Patent 
Office> 


Here  Mr.  Calhoun  paused,  apparently  agitated. 
His  agitation,  I  need  not  tell  you,  was  shared  by 
the  company.  Toombs  at  length  broke  the  em- 
barrassing pause. 

**  Well,  what  was  the  issue  of  this  scene  P  " 

Mr.  Calhoun  resumed :  — 

**  The  intruder,  as  I  have  said,  rose  and  asked 
to  look  at  my  right  hand.  As  though  I  had  not 
the  power  to  refuse,  I  extended  it  The  truth 
is,  I  felt  a  strange  thrill  pervade  me  at  his  touch ; 
he  grasped  it,  and  held  it  near  the  Hght,  thus 
afforiding  full  time  to  examine  every  featture.  It 
was  the  face  of  Washington.  After  holding  my 
hand  for  a  moment,  he  looked  at  me  steadily, 
and  said  in  a  quiet  way, — 

" '  And  with  this  right  hand,  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  you  would  sign  your  name  to  a 
paper  declaring  the  Union  dissolved  P ' 

"  I  answerea  in  the  affirmative. 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said, '  if  a  certain  contingency  arises, 
I  will  sign  my  name  to  the  Declaration  of  Disso- 
lution.' 

'*  But  at  that  moment  a  black  blotch  appeared 
on  the  back  of  my  hand,  which  I  seem  to  see 
now. 

« ( What  is  that  P '  said  I,  alarmed,  I  know  not 
why,  at  the  blotch  on  my  hand. 

**'That,'  said  he,  dropping  my  hand,  'is  the 
mark  by  which  Benedict  Arnold  is  known  in  the 
next  world.' 

"  He  said  no  more,  gentlemen,  but  drew  from 
beneath  his  cloak  an  object  which  he  laid  upon 
the  table  —  laid  upon  the  very  paper  on  whicn  I 
was  writing.  This  object,  gentlemen,  was  a 
skeleton. 

"'There,*  said  he,  'there  are  the  bones  of 
Isaac  Hayne,  who  was  hung  at  Charleston  by  the 
British.  He  gave  his  life  in  order  to  establish 
the  Union.  When  you  put  your  name  to  a  Dec- 
laration of  Dissolution,  why,  you  may  as  well 
have  the  bones  of  Isaac  Hayne  before  you  —  he 
was  a  South  Carolinian,  .iand  so  are  you.  But 
there  was  no  blotch  on  his  right  hand.' 

"  Witb  these  words  the  intruder  left  the  room. 
I  started  back  from  the  contact  with  the  dead 
man's  bones,  and  —  awoke.  Overcome  by  labor, 
I  had  fitUen  asleep,  and  had  been  dreaming.  Was 
it  not  a  singular  dream  P  " 

All  the  company  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Toombs  muttered,  "  Singular,  very  singular," 
and  at  the  same  time  looking  curiously  at  the 
back  of  his  right  hand,  while  Mr.  Calhoun  placed 
his  head  between  his  hands,  and  seemed  buried 
in  thought. 


A  CONTRABAND  REFRAIN, 

MUCH  IN  VOGUB  AT  FORTRESS  MONROE. 

Wakb  up,  snakes,  pelicans,  and  Sesh'ners ! 
Don't  yer  hear  'um  comin' — 
Comin'  on  de  run  ? 
Wake  up,  I  tell  yer !    Git  up,  Jefferson  I 
Bobohshion's  comin'  — 
Bob-o-lish-l-on* 
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AXEGDOTE    OF    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN.  —  The 

foUowing  is  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  stories.  These 
he  told  often  in  private  conversation,  rarely  in  his 
speeches. 

**  I  once  knew  a  good,  sound  chnrchman,  whom 
well  call  Brown,  who  was  on  a  committee  to  erect 
a  bridge  over  a  very  dangerous  and  rapid  river. 
Architect  after  architect  failed,  and  at  last  Brown 
said  he  had  a  friend  named  Jones,  who  had  built 
several  bridges,  and  could  build  this.  *  Let's  have 
him  in,'  said  the  committee.  Li  came  Jones.  *  Can 
you  build  this  brid^,  sir  ? '  *  Yes,'  replied  Jones ; 
*  I  could  build  a  bridge  to  the  infernal  regions,  if 
necessary.'  The  sober  committee  were  horrified ; 
but  when  Jones  retired,  Brown  thought  it  but  fair 
to  defend  his  friend.  *  I  know  Jones  so  well,'  said 
he,  '  ai^  he  is  so  honest  a  man,  and  so  good  an 
architect,  that,  if  he  states  soberly  and  positively 
that  he  can  bidld  a  bridge  to  Hades — why,  I  be- 
lieve it  But  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  abut- 
ment on  the  infernal  side.'  So,"  Lincoln  added, 
'*  when  politicians  said  they  could  harmonize  the 
Northern  and  Southern  vrings  of  the  Democracy, 
why,  I  believed  them.  But  I  had  my  doubts 
about  the  abutment  on  the  Southern  side." 


Mb.  Winthrop,  one  of  the  Boston  Union  Com- 
mittee, called  on  Senator  Mason,  in  January,  1861, 
and,  referring  to  his  former  visit  to  Massachusetts, 
remarked  in  the  blandest  tones:  "I  hope,  Mr. 
Mason,  we  shall  see  you  again  at  Bunker  HilL" 
To  which  the  senator  stifiBy  jerked  out  the  re- 
sponse :  "  Not  unless  I  come  as  an  ambassador, 
sir." 


General  Kousseau  and  a  Bebel  Clergy- 
man. —  Bev.  Frederick  A.  Boss  had  just  been  ex- 
amined on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  convictedlupon 
his  own  showing.  Under  charge  of  a  guard  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  GeneraTs  tent.  Putting 
on  a  particularly  sanctimonious  expression  of 
countenance,  he  took  up  his  hat,  turned  to  the 
General,  and  said :  **  Well,  General,  we  must  each 
do  as  we  think  best,  and  I  hope  we  will  both  meet 
in  heaven."  The  General  replied :  "  Your  getting 
to  heaven,  sir,  will  depend  altogether  upon  your 
future  conduct ;  before  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
meet  in  that  region,  you  and  I  must  become  bet- 
ter men."  The  effect  of  this  brief  rejoinder  was 
irresistible. 


BEBELS, 

Bebels  !  'tis  a  holy  name ! 

The  name  our  fathers  bore, 
When  battling  in  the  cause  of  Bight, 
Against  the  tyrant  in  his  might. 

In  the  dark  days  of  yore. 

Bebels !  'tis  our  family  name ! 

Our  feither,  Washington, 
Was  the  arch-rebel  in  the  fight, 
And  gave  the  name  to  us —  a  right 

Of  father  unto  son. 


Bebels !  'tis  our  given  name ! 

Our  mother,  Liberty, 
Beeeived  the  title  with  her  fame, 
In  days  of  grief^  of  fear  and  shame, 

When  at  her  breast  were  we. 

Bebels !  'tis  our  seal6d  name ! 

A  baptism  of  blood ! 
The  war  —  a)',  and  the  din  of  strife  — 
The  fearful  contest,  life  for  life  — 

The  mingled  crimson  flood. 

Bebels!  'tis  a  patriot's  name ! 

Li  struggles  it  was  given ; 
We  bore  it  then  when  tyrants  raved, 
And  through  their  curses  'twas  engrsTed 

On  the  doomsday  book  of  heaven. 

Bebels !  'tis  our  fighting  name ! 

For  peace  rules  o'er  Uie  land. 
Until  they  speak  of  craven  woe— 
Until  our  rights  receive  a  blow. 

From  foe's  or  brothers'  hand. 

Bebels !  'tis  our  dying  name! 

For  although  life  is  dear, 
Yet,  freemen  bom  and  treenxeti  bredi 
We'd  rather  live  as  freemen  dead. 

Than  live  in  slavish  fear. 

Then  call  us  Bebels  if  you  will  — 

We  glory  in  the  name ; 
For  bending  under  ui^ust  laws. 
And  swearing  feith  to  an  ui^ust  cause, 

We  count  a  greater  shame. 


An  Editor  before  the  Cabinet.  — The  ed- 
itor of  the  Chatauque  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  was  spend- 
ing his  time  in  Washington,  and  writing  home  let* 
ters  for  publication.  One  of  them,  it  was  claimed, 
contained  **  contraband  news,"  and  the  editor  (if 
his  statement  may  be  believed)  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  Cabinet  to  answer  for  the  heihous  offence. 
Here  is  his  account  of  the  affair :  — 

**  So  many  weeks  had  slipped  away  since  my 
friends  in  Jamestown  commenced  sending  the 
Democrat  regularly  to  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  General  McClellan,  that  the  vision  of  a 
file  of  ferocious  soldiers  had  departed  fh)m  my 
imagination,  when  one  morning  the  subscriber  re- 
ceived a  cilt-edged,  jockey-dub-scented  note,  re- 
questing his  distinguished  presence  at  the  White 
House  at  a  certain  hoiu*.  I  had  no  doubt  but  the 
note  was  from  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who,  I,  supposed, 
wished  to  apologize  for  the  blunder  that  die  made 
in  my  not  receiving  her  invitation  to  the  White 
House  ball. 

"  So,  giving  my  boots  an  extra  blacking,  and  my 
moustache  an  extra  twbt,  I  wended  my  way  to  the 
President's  domicile.  After  disposing  of  bat, 
cane,  &c.,  I  was  conducted  into  the  room  used  for 
Cabinet  meetings,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  the  President,  Messrs.  Seward,  Stan- 
ton, and  Welles.  Mr.  Seward,  whom  I  had  met 
at  a  dinner-party  at  General  Risley's,  in  Fredonia, 
during  the  campaign  of  1860,  recognised  me,  and 
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at  once  alladed  to  the  excellence  of  (General  Ris- 
ley's  brandy,  and  proposed  to  Abe  that  he  should 
send  oyer  to  hi<i  cellar  at  the  State  Department, 
and  get  a  nice  article  that  he  had  there.  I  noticed 
three  copies  of  the  Chatauque  Democrat  spread 
out  on  the  table,  bearing  certain  initials,  which  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  personalities  I  will  not  men- 
tion. I  also  noticed  ominous  black  lines  drawn 
around  certain  passages  which  I  recognized  as 
being  part  of  my  letter  of  several  weeks  ago. 
IlieT  looked  like  Mr.  Benton's  expunged  resolu- 
tions on  the  Senate  Journal. 

Mr.  Welles  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  reading 
a  fourth  copy,  that  he  did  not  look  up  as  I  went 
in.  It  seems  that  the  '*  mailing  clerks  "  at  James- 
town bad  neglected  to  furnish  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment with  a  copy,  and  the  Secretary  was  deeply 
absorbed  in  its  perusaL  Mr.  Stanton  was  busy 
writing  his  recent  order,  thanking  God  and  Gen- 
eral Halleck  for  the  victory  and  slaughter  at 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  paid  no  attention  to  my 
entrance. 

Mr.  linoohi  said : ''  A  Cabinet  meeting  had  been 
called  at  the  request  of  General  McClellan,  to  con- 
sider my  offence  in  writing  the  letter  conspicuous- 
ly marked  in  the  Democrat  before  us,  and  which 
had  been  kindly  ftimished  several  of  their  number 
by  certain  patnotic  and  high-toned  gentlemen  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  But  they  would  have  to  delay 
a  few  minutes,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Commo- 
dore from  Yorktown,  with  despatches  from  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  who  had  telegraphed  that  the 
boriness  must  not  go  on  till  his  despatches  ar- 
riwL" 

During  the  interval,  me,  and  Abe,  and  Seward, 
sanntered  through  the  rooms,  looking  at  the  vari- 
ous objects  of  interest  On  entering  the  library, 
we  found  that  the  messenger  had  returned  from 
Seward's  cellar,  with  some  of  the  Secretary's  best 
Auburn  brand.  The  cork  was  drawn,  and  we 
sampled  the  fluid.  We  next  visited  the  ladies' 
parlor,  and  were  presented  to  **  Mary,"  who  came 
u>rward,  and  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
desired  to  know  ''how  I  flourished ; "  said  "  she 
never  should  forgive  me  for  not  attending  her 
balL*  She  was  greatly  shocked  to  hear  that  there 
had  been  a  fiedliire  to  connect,  about  getting  the 
card  of  invitation. 

We  were  soon  summoned  to  the  council ;  the 
Commodore  had  arrived,  bringing  seventeen  of 
General  McClellaix's  stafl*,  who  had  oeen  delegated 
by  1dm  to  transmit  to  the  President  his  copy  of 
we  Democratf  which  he  had  received  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  On  opening  it,  the  same  ominous  ink- 
marks  were  drawn  around  the  passages  intended 
to  be  brought  to  the  especial  notice  of  the  Gen- 
eraL  The  stafi'-officers  then  withdrew,  and  the 
President  proposed  to  proceed  to  business.  At 
this  juncture  Mr.  Welles  look^  up  from  the  paper 
be  had  been  so  busily  perusing,  and  inquired  of 
the  President :  « If  he  had  ever  heard  anything 
about  the  fight  the  Democrat  spoke  of,  between 
the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  and  the  danger 
there  was  of  the  latter  getting  out  and  coming  up 
the  Potomae  and  bombarding  Washington?^ 
Mr.  Lincobi  said :  "  It  was  a  fact."  The  Secietary 
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seemed  greatly  surprised,  and  said:  '<He  must 
write  to  his  brother-in-law  in  New  York,  to  send 
round  a  vessel  to  Hampton  Roads,  to  watch  the 
Merrimac,  and  also  to  send  him  the  Weekly  Post, 
so  that  he  could  get  the  news."  He  chose  the 
Post,  because  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  aforetime, 
of  contributing  essays  for  its  columns.  He  also 
remarked  that  there  was  ''much  valuable  and 
deeply  interesting  news  in  the  Democrat"  which 
was  then  only  some  four  weeks  old. 

Mr.  Stanton  here  proposed  that  the  contraband 
article  should  be  read,  as  he  had  been  so  busy  of 
late,  he  had  not  read  the  copy  sent  him  by  his 
patriotic  correspondents  at  Jamestown.  So  Mr. 
beward  read  the  article  through  carefully.  When 
it  was  completed,  Mr.  Stanton  brought  his  fist 
down  on  the  table  with  the  energy  and  vigor  for 
which  he  is  celebrated,  and  says  he :  **  Them's  my 
sentiments,  by—.**  The  Secretary,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  who  know  mm  onlv  by 
his  short,  pungent,  pious,  pithy,  patriotic,  and  pe- 
culiar proclamations,  profanes  pretty  profusely 
when  excited.  During  the  readmg  he  nad  been 
fumbling  his  vest-pocket.  Says  ne :  "  What's 
the  price  of  that  paper  per  annum  ?  **  I  informed 
him  that  it  was  furnished  to  advance  paying  sub- 
scribers at  one  dollar.  He  handed  me  a  gold  dol- 
lar, and  says  he :  "  Send  it  along.**  Mr.  Welles, 
who  was  just  then  absorbed  in  reading  the  account 
of  the  **  embarkation  **  of  the  army  from  Alexan- 
dria, looked  up  and  said :  "  He  had  thought  of  sub- 
scribing himself,  but  as  Mr.  Stanton  had  done  so, 
he  would  have  George  send  him  the  Post,  and 
they  could  exchange.'* 

The  President  now  called  for  an  opinion  from 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr«  Stanton 
having  voted,  as  I  have  before  remarked.  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  said 
that :  ^  Perhaps  it  was  impolitic  to  have  written 
just  such  an  article,  as  he  was  always  opposed  to 
the  expression  of  any  decided  opinions,  but  he 
thought  the  editor  of  the  Democrat  knew  good 
liquor  when  he  smelt  it,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  hailed  from  Old  Chatauque,  whose  inhab- 
itants he  remembered  with  pride,  having  once 
been  a  resident  there,  he  voted  that  the  article 
was  not  contraband,  but  that  the  writer  must  not 
do  so  again." 

Mr.  Welles  said :  "  He  did  not  know  enough 
about  the  subject  under  consideration  to  give  an 
opinion.  He  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
perusal  of  the  article,  and  had  found  some  useful 
hints  in  it  in  regard  to  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Merrimac,  which  he  thougnt  he 
should  act  upon  by  next  year — on  the  whole, 
he  thought  the  ^od  balanced  the  evU,  and  he 
was  for  calling  it  square." 

It  was  the  President's  turn,  now,  to  decide  the 
matter.  He  always  gets  the  opinion  of  his  "  con- 
stitutional advisers"  all  round,  and  then  does 
as  he  has  a  mind  to.  Abe  turned  to  me  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  hia  lovely  and  ex- 
pressive countenance  seemed  more  seraphic  than 
ever,  and  says  he  to  me,  says  he :  **  Your  letter 
on  McClellan  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  I  heard 
in  the  days  of  John  Tyler*s  Administration.  There 
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was  an  editor  in  Rhode  Island,  noted  for  his  love 
of  fiin  —  it  came  to  him  irresistibly  —  and  he 
couldn't  help  saying  just  what  came  into  his  mind. 
He  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  Tyler.  Some 
time  after  Tyler  vetoed  the  Bank  BiU,  and  came 
into  disrepute  with  the  Whigs,  a  conundrum  went 
the  rounos  of  the  papers.    It  was  as  follows : 

*  Why  is  John  Tyler  like  an  ass  ? '  This  editor 
copied  the  conundrum,  and  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  answer  it,  which  he  did  as  follows : 

*  Because  he  is  an  ass.'  This  piece  of  fun  cost 
him  his  head,  but  it  toas  a  fact, 

**  On  the  whole,"  said  Abe,  **  here's  a  dollar ; 
send  me  your  valuable  paper  for  a  year,  and  be 
careful  in  future  how  you  disclose  Government 
secrets  that  have  been  published  in  the  Norfolk 
-  >ai/  Book  only  two  weeks." 

I  promised  to  be  more  discreet  hereafter,  pledg- 
ing myself  not  to  interfere  further  with  General 
Thomas  "or  any  other  man''  in  his  exclusive 
right  to  give  the  rebels  the  earliest  information 
possible ;  also  pledging  myself  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  aid  the  Uovemment  in  its  patriotic  ef- 
forts to  promote  "loyal  ignorance"  among  the 
masses  of  the  Northern  people. 


"CALL  ALL!    CALL  ALL!" 

BY  »»  GEORGIA." 

Whoop  !  the  Doodles  have  broken  loose, 
Roaring  roimd  like  the  very  deuce ! 
Lice  of  Egypt,  a  huoCTy  pack ; 
After  'em,  boys,  and  onve  'em  back. 

Bull-dog,  terrier,  cur  and  fice, 
Back  to  the  beggarly  land  of  ice, 
Worry  'em,  bite  'em,  scratch  and  tear 
Everybody  and  everywhere. 

Old  Kentucky  is  caved  from  mider^ 
Tennessee  is  split  asunder, 
Alabama  awaits  attack. 
And  Georgia  brisUes  up  her  back. 

Old  John  Brown  is  dead  and  gone  I 
Still  his  spirit  is  marching  on, 
Lantern-jawed,  and  legs,  my  boys, 
Long  as  an  ape's  from  Illinois  1 

Want  a  weapon  ?    Gather  a  brick ! 
Club  or  cudgel,  or  stone  or  stick. 
Anything  with  a  blade  or  butt ! 
Anything  that  can  cleave  or  cut ! 

Anything  heavy,  or  hard,  or  keen ! 
Any  sort  of  slaying-machine  I 
Anything  with  a  veilling  mind. 
And  the  steady  arm  of  a  man,  behind. 

Want  a  weapon }    Why,  capture  one ! 
Every  Doodle  has  got  a  gun, 
Belt  and  bayonet,  bright  and  new : 
Kill  a  Doodle  and  capture  two  f 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  son  and  sire  I 
All,  call  all!  to  the  feast  of  fire  ! 
Mother  and  maiden,  and  child  and  slave 
▲  common  triumph  or  a  single  grave. 


"Ethan  Spike"  writes,  that  Hornby  has 
"  seceded,"  and  that  he  consequently  resigns  his 
seat  in  the  Maine  Legislature.  The  following 
resolutions  were  passed  at  a  public  meeting  or 
the  new  "  sovereignty  " : 

Besolvedf  That  we  are  opposed  to  koertion, 
except  when  exercised  by  ourselves. 

Resolvedf  That  the  okcpation  of  the  Baldwin 
lightus,  by  a  State  keeper,  is  a  irritatin'  circum* 
stance,  an'  onless  he  is  withdrawn,  aour  army  be 
instructed  to  take  possession  of  the  same  in  the 
name  of  the  taoun. 

Eesolved,  That  ef  aour  reasonable  demands  is 
not  complied  to,  that  we  wiU  take  possession  of, 
and  hold  for  aour  own  use,  the  State's  prison, 
and  the  insane  assylum. 

Resolved,  That  the  ha;^bius  korpus  act,  taxes, 
an'  the  Main  law  be  an'  is  suspended.  Also  an 
ordnance  relating  to  weights  and  measures  as 
used  in  the  likker  trade.  Be  it  enacted,  That 
henceforth  and  for  ever,  in  this  ere  realm,  eoery 
quart  pot  shall  hold  a  gallon. 

Ordered,  that  the  forgoin'  articles  shall  be  the 
constitution  of  this  suvrinty. 


To  THE  Officers  of  the  Navy.  —  Lieut. 
Craven,  commanding  the  United  States  steamer 
Mohawk,  which  arrived  at  New  York  February 
7,  1861,  from  Key  West,  published  the  follow- 
ing letter,  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the  navy : 

Basely  unprincipled  incendiaries  have  scattered 
throughout  our  land  doctrines  of  a  revolutionary 
character  —  doctrines  calculated  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  excitable  and  thoughtless  multitude 
—  calculated  to  mislead  the  weak  and  wavering, 
and  to  lead  on  and  incite  to  frenzy  the  needy  ad- 
venturers —  those  wolves  of  the  human  race  who 
rejoice  in  that  anarchy  and  disorder  which  loosen 
the  restraints  of  law,  and  afford  them  occasion 
for  indulgence  in  license  and  rapine. 

Sad  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  world  will  be 
the  day  which  witnesses  the  dismemberment  of 
this  Confederation  ^  disastrous  to  the  march  of 
human  freedom  and  civilization,  the  event  which 
blots  from  the  paee  of  history  our  great  and  glo- 
rious nation  of  seu-ruled  men. 

The  oppressed  of  the  earth,  with  hopeful  hearts, 
have  long  r^arded  us  as  the  exponents  of  "  lib- 
erty, fratermty,  equality."  God  avert  fit)m  us 
the  abasing  acknowledgment  that  man  is  not 
capable  of  self-government  What  a  humiliating 
reflection,  that  man,  in  his  passions,  can  be  ruled 
only  by  the  bayonet,  vby  force  —  despotic  force ; 
his  reasoning  faculties  gone,  he  sinks  to  the  level 
of  the  brute ;  with  no  principle  to  g^uide  him,  he 
yields  only  to  force. 

Officers  of  the  navy,  be,  as  ever,  loyal,  brave, 
and  true ;  our  belovea  country  is  convulsed  with 
distracting  troubles ;  our  country  is  in  danger ; 
the  great  temple  of  liberty,  founded  by  our  &thers, 
and  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  human  race,  now 
reels  and  totters  to  its  base ;  destruction  threatens 
it;  the  machinations  of  designing  men  have 
brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
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Officers  of  the  navyi  our  country  is  in  peril, 
and  it  behooves  us,  my  friends,  to  consider  well 
and  earnestly  what  are  our  duties  to  the  nation 
which  has  given  us  honored  places  among  her 
sons ;  has  enrolled  us  among  ner  defenders ;  has 
*'  reposed  special  trust  and  confidence  in  our  valor, 
patriotism,  and  fidelity." 

There  is  no  one  among  us,  my  friends,  however 
humble  his  station,  who  has  not,  with  laudable 
ptiile^  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  a  servant  of  his 
country ;  one  of  her  defenders  on  the  seas ;  one 
of  the  fostered  sons  of  the  favored  arm  of  national 
defence.  There  can  be  no  feeling  more  ennobling 
than  that  of  him  who  bears  anns  in  his  country's 
defiance ;  let  us  be  slow  to  throw  aside  that  ar- 
mor; slow  to  abjure  all  allegiance,  and  never 
betray  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 

We  have  in  a  marked  manner  been  the  honored 
and  cherished  sons  of  our  countr}* ;  our  country- 
men have  with  exalted  estimate  valued  the  ex- 
ploits of  our  heroic  men,  whose  deeds  have  shed 
such  lustre  on  our  flsg,  and  carried  it  in  triumph 
and  honor  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  recollect,  my 
firiends,  that  each  one  of  us  is  a  sharer.in  all  the 
glories  won  by  naval  valor ;  our  great  men  have 
passed  away,  out  they  have  left  the  honor  of  the 
navy,  the  honor  of  the  flag,  in  our  keeping. 
Some  among  us  have  had  the  fortune  to  do  battle 
against  our  country's  foes ;  aU  of  us  have  had 
each  our  individual  r6le  in  the  great  machinery 
by  which  the  whole  is  moved  $  the  fame  of  our 
flag  belongs  to  us,  and  our  duty  is  to  rally  to  its 
support. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  initiation  into 
the  service  of  our  country  was  by  taking  a  solemn 
oath  **  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  That  vow,  my  friends,  is  recorded  on 
bkh  s  that  vow  was  heard  by  Hun  who  has  said, 
"Kender  unto  Caraar  the  things  which  are 
Cssar's.''  We  must  beware  how  we  lightly  treat 
so  solemn  an  oath ;  it  cannot  be  thrown  ofi";  we 
cannot  ignore  the  claims  of  our  country ;  we  may, 
it  is  true,  cease  to  serve,  but  we  cannot,  dare  not, 
offisnd  the  Most  High  by  turning  oiur  arms  against 
those  laws  which  we  have  sworn  to  sustain ;  nor 
can  we  be  too  guarded,  lest  by  any  act  of  ours  a 
single  stain  is  brought  upon  our  bright  escut- 
cbran. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  vain  and  idle 
sophistries  of  those  deluded  men  who  would  tell 
OS  that  the  United  States  are  only  bound  together 
by  a  vreak  alliance,  to  be  shaken  off  at  pleasure 
by  any  one,  without  even  so  much  notice  of  the 
abrogation  as  common  decency  has  established 
as  customary  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth.  Let  us  discard  firom  our  minds  the  illu- 
sions of  those  who  would  in  fact  persuade  us  that 
we  never  had  any  nationality.  If  their  arguments 
are  correctly  based,  we  have  never  indeed  been 
one  nation.  We  are  mere  pretenders,  who  have, 
without  shadow  of  right,  adopted  a  national  st)'le 
and  law  by  which  to  impose  upon  mankind. 

Let  us  not  listen  to  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
would  seduce  us  from  our  allegiance  by  special 
pleading  and  abstract  questions  of  State  sover- 
eignty.   "Bemwnber  yomr  oath''  —  ** Remem- 


ber!" Whathave  we  to  do  with  States?  What 
indeed  have  you  to  do  with  States,  those  of  you 
who,  by  virtue  of  your  national  office,  are  dis- 
franchised by  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  you 
reside  ? 

The  Union  is  our  country;  the  Union  is  our 
State;  the  Constitution  is  oui*  law.  A  great  trust 
devolves  on  us.  Let  not  the  poisonous  bane  of 
rei'olution  have  any  spread  among  our  ranks. 
I^t  us  show  ourselves  ever  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  our  countr}'men.  We  are  not  jiartisans. 
We  must  not  listen  to  treason  in  any  shape  or 
form.  We  cannot  abjure  our  duties  without 
being  guilty  of  treason ;  and  by  no  train  of  rea- 
soning can  acts  against  the  Government  be  styled 
by  any  other  name  than  treason. 

The  fame  of  our  proudly- waving  flag  belongs 

to  us,  and  whatever  be  the  fate  of  that  honored 

emblem  of  our  country, — that  honored  badge  of 

our  power,  —  whatever  be  its  fiftte,  my  friends,  let 

us  beware  that  it  suffer  no  stain  through  the  navy. 

T.  AuGS.  Cbaten, 
Lientcnsttt  commanding  U.  8.  steamer  **  M obawk.** 


A  Daring  Exploit.  —  During  the  month  of 
December,  1861,  a  squad  of  some  half  dozen  left 
Col.  Sbackleford's  regiment,  at  Calhoun,  Ky.,  on 
Green  Iliver,  to  bring  back  three  soldiers  who 
had  gone  to  Todd  County.  While  on  their  route, 
afler  night,  they  came  upon  some  rebel  cavalry, 
and  our  men  seeing  that  resistance  would  be  use- 
less, took  to  the  woods.  One  of  them,  named 
Wilkins,  was  separated  from  his  companions,  and 
in  winding  about  through  the  woods,  came  sev- 
eral times  in  close  proximity  to  rebel  squads,  but 
succeeded  in  eluding  them.  He  at  last  overtook 
three  of  them,  and  seeing  that  his  chances  were 
desperate,  he  determined  to  join  them,  and  pass 
himself  off  as  one  of  their  number.  By  keeping 
a  little  in  the  rear,  he  watched  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, when  he  drew  his  revolver,  and  firing 
rapidly,  killed  one,  badly  wounded  another,  and 
caused  the  third  to  take  to  flight.  Wilkins  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape,  and  returned  to 
camp  at  Calhoun,  where  a  gentleman  arrived  the 
next  day  from  Elkton,  and  stated  that  the  rebel 
cavalry  reported  that  the  country  was  overrun 
with  Federal  troops,  and  that  they  had  been 
forced  to  retreat  before  a  superior  force.  The 
camp  at  Calhoun  contained  plenty  of  such  pluck 
in  the  regiments  under  Cols.  Shackleford,  Jack* 
son,  Hawkins,  and  Burbridge. 


An  incident  that  carries  its  own  conmient  is 
related  by  a  visitor  on  his  way  to  one  of  the 
patriot  camps  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Seated  by 
i  the  roadside  was  a  soldier,  his  musket  in  one 
hand,  and  a  volume  in  the  other,  which  he  was 
reading  with  deep  interest.  He  was  clad  roughly 
but  comfortably,  and  bore  the  evidences  of  hav- 
ing seen  hard  service.  As  the  party  approached, 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  advanced  into  the  road,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Halt !  Let  me  see  your  pass."  After 
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careftiUy  impeoting  the  strangers  and  their  pass, 
he  quietly  told  them  to  move  on,  and  resumed 
his  seat  and  his  book.  One  of  the  party  glanced 
at  the  Tolume,  and  found  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
copy  of  Tennyson's  Poems. 


A  Heroine  IN  BALTDfOBS. — The  band  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment  that  left  Boston  in  April,  1861, 
consisted  of  twenty-four  persons,  who,  together 
with  their  musical  mstruments,  occupied  a  car  by 
themselves  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  By 
some  accident,  the  musicians'  car  got  switched 
off  at  the  Canton  Depot,  so  that,  instead  of  being 
the  first,  it  was  left  in  the  rear  of  all  the  others, 
and  after  the  attack  had  been  made  by  the  mob 
upon  the  soldiers,  they  came  upon  the  car  in 
which  the  band  was  still  sitting,  whoUy  unarmed, 
and  incapable  of  making  any  defence.  The  in- 
furiated demons  approached  them  howling  and 
yelling,  and  pourea  in  upon  them  a  shower  of 
stones,  broken  iron,  and  other  missiles,  wounding 
some  severely,  and  demolishing  their  instru- 
ments. Some  of  the  miscreants  jumped  upon 
the  roof  of  the  car,  and  with  a  bar  of  iron  beat  a 
hole  throueh  it,  while  others  were  calling  for 
powder  to  olow  them  all  up  in  a  heap.  Finding 
that  it  would  be  sure  destruction  to  remain  longer 
in  the  car,  the  poor  fellows  jumped  out  to  meet 
their  fiendish  assailants  hand  to  hand.  Thev 
were  saluted  with  a  shower  of  stones,  but  took 
to  their  heels,  fighting  their  waj  through  the 
crowd,  and  running  at  random,  without  knowing 
in  what  direction  to  go  for  assistance  or  shelter. 
As  they  were  hurr3ring  along,  a  rough-looking 
man  suddenly  jumped  in  front  of  their  leader, 
and  exdaimea,  "  This  way,  boys !  this  way ! "  It 
was  the  first  friendly  voice  they  had  heard  since 
entering  Baltimore,  and  the^^  stopped  to  ask  no 

Suestions,  but  followed  their  guide,  who  took 
lem  up  a  narrow  court,  where  they  found  an 
open  door,  into  which  they  rushed,  being  met 
inside  by  a  powerful-looking  woman,  who  grasped 
each  one  by  the  hand,  and  directed  them  up- 
stairs. The  last  of  their  band  was  knocked 
senseless  just  as  he  was  entering  the  door,  by  a 
stone,  which  struck  him  on  the  head;  but  the 
woman  who  had  welcomed  them  immediately 
caught  up  their  fallen  comrade,  and  carried  him 
in  her  arms  up  the  stairs. 

"  You  are  perfectly  safe  here,  boys,"  said  the 
Amazon,  who  directly  proceeded  to  wash  and 
bind  up  their  wounds. 

After  having  done  this,  she  procured  them 
food,  and  then  told  them  to  strip  off  their  uni- 
forms, and  put  on  the  clothes  she  had  brought 
them,  a  moUey  assortment  of  baize  jackets,  rag- 
ged coats,  and  old  trousers.  Thus  equipped,  they 
weve  enabled  to  go  out  in  search  of  their  com- 
panions, without  danger  of  attack  from  the  Plug 
Uglies  and  Blood  Tube,  who  had  given  them  so 
rough  a  reception. 

They  then  learned  the  particulars  of  the  attack 
u^n  the  soldiers,  and  of  their  escape,  and  saw 
lying  at  the  station  th»  two  men  who  had  been 


killed,  and  the  others  who  had  been  wounded. 
One  of  their  own  band  was  missing,  and  he  has 
not  yet  been  found,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
he  was  killed  or  not  On  going  back  to  the 
house  where  they  were  so  humanely  treated,  they 
found  that  their  clothes  had  been  carefully  tied 
up,  and  with  their  battered  instruments,  had 
been  sent  to  the  depot  of  the  Philadelphia  Rail- 
road, where  they  were  advised  to  go  themselves. 
They  did  not  long  hesitate,  but  started  in  the 
next  train,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  just  in 
time  to  meet  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Butler,  who  told  them  to  hurry  back  to  the  Old 
Bay  State  to  show  their  battered  faces  and 
broken  limbs,  and  that  they  should  yet  come 
back,  and  play  Hail  Columbia  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimore,  where  they  had  been  so  inhumanly 
assaulted. 

The  noble-hearted  woman  who  rescued  these 
men  is  a  well-known  character  in  Baltimore,  and 
according  to  all  the  usages  of  Christian  society, 
is  an  outcast  and  a  polluted  being ;  but  she  is  a 
true  heroine,  nevertheless,  and  entitled  to  the 
grateful  consideration  of  the  country.  When 
Gov.  Hicks  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
rabble  rout  of  miscreants,  and  Winter  Davis  had 
fled  in  dismay,  and  the  men  of  wealth  and  official 
dignity  had  hid  themselves  in  their  terror,  and 
the  police  were  powerless  to  protect  the  handful 
of  unarmed  strangers  who  were  struggling  with 
the  infuriated  mob,  this  degraded  woman  took 
them  under  her  protection,  dressed  their  wounds, 
fed  them  at  her  own  cost,  and  sent  them  back  in 
safety  to  their  homes.  As  she  is  too  notorious 
in  Baltimore  not  to  be  perfectly  well  known  by 
what  we  liave  already  told  of  her,  it  will  not  be 
exposing  her  to  any  persecution  to  mention  her 
name.  Ann  Manley  is  the  name  by  which  she 
is  known  in  the  city  of  Blood  Tubs,  and  the 
loyal  men  of  the  North,  when  they  march  again 
through  its  streets,  should  remember  her  for  her 
humanity  to  their  countrymen. 


THE  MODERN  GILPIN. 

A  BALLAD  OF  BULL  BUN. 

Will  Russsll  was  a  writer  rare, 

Of  genius  and  renown, 
A  war-trained  correspondent  he 

From  famous  London  town. 

On  Indian  and  Crimean  coasts 
He  wrote  of  guns  and  drums, 

And  now  as  through  our  land  he  posts* 
To  Washington  he  comes. 

Will  Russell  said  to  chosen  friend, 
**  Though  four  months  I  have  been 

In  search  of  some  great  Yankee  fight, 
No  skrimmage  have  I  seen. 

To-morrow's  sun  will  see  a  fight 
On  Bull  Rmi*s  banks,  they  say ; 

So  there,  my  friend,  we'll  early  go. 
All  in  a  two-'ou  ihcty. 
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ril  alBO  take  a  saddle-horse 

To  bear  the  battle's  brunt, 
"Whereon  in  my  Crimean  style, 

I'll  see  the  fight  in  front. 

And  I  will  don  the  coolest  of 

My  Himalayan  suits  — 
My  belt,  felt  hat,  revolver,  {md 

My  old  East  Indian  boots. 

Fresh  stores  of  pens  Pll  surely  need, 

And  foolscap,  too,  I  think ; 
And  in  one  holster  snugly  thrust 

A  pint  of  Dovell's  iiUL. 

While  in  the  bottom  of  the  gig 
We'll  stow  the  choice  Bordeaux, 

And  eke  this  bottle  of  cold  tea  — 
To  cool  us  off,  you  know ! 

And  fbr  that,  in  this  heathen  land. 

The  grub  is  all  a  sham, 
Fve  here  wrapped  up  some  sausage,  too, 

And  sandwiches  of  'am. 

Experience  on  Crimean  shores 
Has  tauffht  me  how  to  forage,  ^ 

And  how  uiese  creature  comforts  tend 
To  keep  up  martial  courage." 

Smack !  went  his  lips  at  thought  thereof^ 

Off  rolled  the  Yankee  gig. 
Before  the  shouts  and  roUmg  whites 

Of  starers,  small  and  big ! 

Like  clouds  of  dust  his  spirits  rise, 

While  merry  cracks  the  whip ; 
The  led-horse  pranced  and  « bobbed  around" 

Like  porpoise  round  a  ship. 

The  Long  Bridge  planks  jumped  up  and  down 

Li  sympathetic  jig  — 
They  Uttle  thought  he  would  return 

Sunus  the  '*  creaking  gig." 

That  rotten  RnUcon  is  passed. 
And  likewise  frowning  *•  Runyon"  — 

Its  outline  marked  with  many  a  black 
Columbiad  on  its  trunnion. 

Fast  fields  where  Just  the  day  before 
The  harvest-scythe  was  sweeping, 

They  rushed  where  soon  its  human  sheaves 
Death's  sickle  would  be  reaping ! 

As  rise  the  distant  cannon's  tones, 

So  mounts  his  martial  ardor, 
jffis  thoughts  half  on  the  work  <*  in  front "  — 

Half  on  his  meagre  larder. 

At  length  he's  there  at  Centreville ! 

In  sight  and  sound  of  what 
He  came  so  far  to  see  and  sketch, 

Where  rained  the  shell  and  shot ! 

But  ere  he  ventures,  careful  soul ! 

To  reach  that  scene  of  death, 
He  seeks  a  cool  and  shady  place 

"  To  give  his  horses  breath." 

Then  forth  he  draws  the  precious  stores,  — 

,  Cold  tea,  Bordeaux,  and  'am,  — 
'Mid  cannon-shots  and  bottle-pops, 

Enjoys  his  lunch  and  dram. 


The  dubious  issue  of  the  fight 

Contents  him  with  his  seat, 
Until  a  courier  from  the  field 

Reports  the  foe's  retreat ! 

Up  sprang  Will  Russell  from  the  channs 

Of  tea  and  'am  so  vile  — 
His  toilet  for  <*the  front"  prepares 

In  his  Crimean  styfe. 

**  My  'oss !  my  'oss !  quick,  bring  it  me  I 
What  would  the  TTiunderer  say, 

If  they  should  end  this  Bull  Run  fight, 
While  I  lunch  in  my  sAa^t" 

His  *(  Indian  "  sack  hangs  down  and  hides 

Each  short  and  sturdy  limb ; 
His  hat  o'erhangs  his  lolly  form 

With  amplitude  of  brim. 

Beneath  its  shade,  his  round,  red  flMe 
Flames  like  St.  George's  banner ; 

While  from  its  rim,  in  havelook  styles 
A  buff  and  red  bandanna! 

In  guise  like  this,  he  grandly  mounts 

And  starts  in  warlike  trot. 
That  did  not  turn  to  gallop  as 

He  neared  the  deadly  spot. 

But  lo !  a  motley  frightened  crowd 

Before  him  doth  appear. 
Of  such  as  ever  follow  camps, 

All  hurrying  to  the  rear. 

And  pushing  through  this  heaving  mass 

Of  human  breakers,  soon 
He  found  himself  'mid  reeling  ranks, 

Battalion  and  platoon ! 

But  'mid  that  frightened  crowd,  he  says 

He  only  kept  his  wits. 
And  puffs,  and  scolds,  and  wonders,  too. 

What  trouble  «  gave  them  fits !" 

••I  do  declare !    What  means  all  this  ^ 
What  has  your  vict'ry  nipped  ? 

Why  run  you  so  ? "  —  the  sole  reply 
Was  panted  forth,  "  We're  whipped  I " 
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Dear  me !    I  fiiin  would  get  in  firont  I 
How  would  the  people  stare, 
If  Fame  should  ask  my  whereabouts. 
And  echo  say,  *  the  rear!  * 

**  You  cravens,  stand !  v>hff  do  you  run? 

Return  to  the  assault !  " 
Buig !  bang  I  —  a  shell  bursts  o'er  his  head 

Will  Russell  calls  a  halt! 

<*  Aw !  that  %oae  near !  no  ftirther  need 

For  me  to  make  researches — 
m  simply  book  what  I  have  seen, 

Behind  yon  grove  of  birches." 

Bang!  bang!  <*Aw!  there's  another  shell ! 

And  one  that  is  a  screamer ; 
And,  let  me  think  —  I  must  leave  now. 

To  write  by  Wednesday's  steamer ! 

And  though  my  steed  has  come  to-day 

Full  thirty  miles  and  better. 
Needs  must  he  now  to  take  me  back 

To  mail  my  battle-letter." 
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He  turns  his  horse !  both  are  afloat 

On  the  retreating  wave ! 
But  as  he  struggles  back,  he  scoffs 

In  words  —  not  accents  brave. 

To  clear  the  road  and  let  him  pass,    ' 

He  hails  each  runaway ; 
But  their  respect  for  rank,  alas ! 

Is  broke  and  done  away ! 

Wagon  and  cart,  and  man  and  beast, 

ML  in  the  turnpike  jammed ; 
Mess  pork  and  hams,  and  shot  and  grain, 

No  thoroughfare  so  dammed ! 
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The  dainty  stores  that  fed  **  the  staff' 
Mixed  with  the  private's  fare ! 

Sad  waste  !  **  O,  what,  my  countrymen, 
A  fiOling  off  was  there ! " 

The  teamsters  •*  cut  and  ran,"  and  left ; 

No  traces  you  could  find ; 
While  those  afoot  from  horsemen  £eared 

A  dreadful  «  cut  behind ! " 

<•  The  Cavalry ! "  at  that  dread  sound 
Will's  courage  was  bereft  him ; 

Although  he  tried,  by  valiant  words. 
To  show  it  had  not  left  him. 

And  eke  before  his  mental  eye 

The  dreadful  vision  rose, 
Of  that  warm  suit  the  Southern  press 

Had  threatened  him  for  clothes ! 

•*  That  threat !  when 'tis  so 'orrid'ot— 
Beyond  East  Indian  weather  I 

How  my  too  solid  flesh  would  melt 
In  suit  of  tar  and  feather ! " 

His  fuudous  looks,  yet  valiant  words. 
Make  many  jeer  and  hoot  him. 

While  every  random  shot  he  fears 
Is  some  attempt  to  shoot  him. 

While  thus  he  trembles  for  his  life. 

By  coward  taimt  and  curse, 
So,  to  his  eye,  each  ambulance 

Seems  an  untimely  hearse ! 

At  each  artillery  **  thud  "  he  hears, 

Up  close  his  legs  he  tucks. 
Then  down  upon  his  saddle  bow 

His  anxious  visage  ducks  I 

And  eke  behind  his  Indian  sack 
Swells  in  balloon-like  manner, 

While  flaps  and  flies  around  his  neck 
The  buff  and  red  bandanna ! 

Again  he's  back  at  Centreville, 
In  search  of  friend  and  gig ; 
•  Vhey  are  not  here !  nor  'am,  nor  tea  — 
They're  just  the  things  to  prig. 

0  for  a  glass  of  wine,  or  slice 
Of  those  fine  wasted  'ams !  — 

But  though  there's  plenty  on  the  road. 
They're  no  longer  Unde  Sam's  ! 

So  now  for  Washington,  my  steed ! 

It  is  no  use  to  whine ; 
You  brought  me  here  to  see  a  fight, 

Now  take  me  back  to  dine  !  " 
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A  sadden  pquad  of  fugitives 

Here  through  the  village  fled. 
And  Bill's  great  fancy  for  the  front 

Soon  placed  him  at  their  head. 

But  as  he  leads  the  fljring  herd 

Adown  a  hill's  decline. 
Behold,  across  the  road  drawn  up 

A  regiment  in  line  ! 

<*  What  brings  you  here  ?  "  the  Colonel  shoutB. 

•*  Back  !  back  !  I  say  :  I'll  shoot 
The  coward  that  across  my  ranks 

Would  dare  to  place  his  foot  I " 

The  herd  recoils,  save  Russell  wild. 

Who.  fumbling  in  his  vest : 
••  But,  sir — you  know !  —  I'm  English  I  Come ! 

You  must  not  me  arrest ! 

I  have  a  pass  —  aw !  here  it  is ! 

'Tis  signed  by  General  Scott  — 
Don't  keep  me  here !  "    **  Pass  this  man  op !  ** 

Replied  the  Colonel,  hot. 

Nor  time  lost  Will,  as  off  he  dashed. 

In  sudden  bolt  that  snapped 
A  loop  of  sack  and  havelock  both. 

That  now  far  rearward  flapped ! 

At  Fairfiix  Court  House  next  he  stops. 

To  breathe  his  horse  and  sup ; 
But  here  his  rest  by  Boni£M:e 

Is  quickly  broken  up. 

Quoth  he,  "  They  fear  Virginia's  horse  }    ^ 

Well  may  they,  stranger,  when 
These  mountain  riders  number  now 

Full  twenty  thousand  men  ! " 

•»  Good  'eavens  L  no  ?  —  but  do  they  thon^  ?  " 

Our  startled  hero  cries. 
Then  off  again,  though  cruel  need. 

To  Washington  he  flies  ! 

Night  finds  him  bravely  spurring  on 
Fast  wood,  and  grove,  and  thicket. 

With  brave  words  frequent  cheering  up 
Each  watchful,  anxious  picket, 

"  What  news  ?  ^Vhat  news  ? "  they  all  do  shout. 

Says  Russell  in  reply : 
«« It  is  no  rout  I  the  army's  safe ! 

Keep  up  your  heart  —  don't  fiy  !  " 

»*  Stop !  stop  !  Bill  Russell  I  tell  us  why,- 

Loud  after  him  they  bawl, 
**  If  all  is  safe,  you  rim  so  fast. 

Or  why  you  run  at  all  ? " 

Yet  on  he  flies  ;  up  hill,  down  dale. 

In  very  ghost-like  manner ; 
While  ever  rearward  flaps  and  flies 

The  buff  and  red  bandanna  ! 

The  night  wanes  on,  the  moon  is  up. 

And  soon  our  correspondent. 
Though  near  his  goal,  with  new-bom  fears 

Grew  suddenly  despondent. 

"  The  guards  are  set  upon  the  bridge ; 

Dear  me,  what  fate  is  mine ! 
The3r*ll  hail  me  soon,  and  I  may  die 

Aid  give  no  countersign  ! " 
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His  feurs  are  vain  —  that  ret*  ran  name 

Is  good,  as  you'll  agree, 
(As  has  been  often  said  before,) 

To  pass  him  through,  Scott  free. 

At  last  he's  safe  upon  the  bridge ! 

He  eees  the  lights  of  town. 
Mirrored  in  broad  Potomac's  tide. 

Hang  brightly  dripping  down ! 

Then  droops  his  head,  then  droops  his  steed, 

In  sympathetic  manner ; 
Then  droops  his  sack,  then  droops  also 

The  buff  and  red  bandanna ! 

Can  this  be  he  that  o'er  these  planks 

At  morning  dashed  so  trig } 
Berisiting  beneath  the  moon 

In  such  a  dismal  rig! 

The  bridge  is  passed  1  and  he  again 

Resumee  his  martial  port, 
And  swells,  and  pufis,  and  comforts  all 

'With  words  of  Taliant  sort. 

But  sudden  firom  the  rising  clouds 

A  TiTid  lightning  flash  ! 
«  The  foe ! "  he  cnes,  and  fearful  lists 

To  hear  the  cannon's  crash ! 

He's  off  again  I  up  Fourteenth  Street ! 

Once  more,  like  ehostly  banner. 
Behind  him  dimly  naps  and  flies 

The  buff  and  red  bandanna  1 

Hjb  rooms  are  reached,  he  bolts  his  door, 

When  lo !  before  his  eyes, 
A  midnight  supper  ready  spread* 

To  wluch  he  instant  fliies. 

No  time,  bv  doffing  hat  or  dress. 

To  balk  his  famished  jaws  ! 
But,  Cassius-like,  he  **  plimges  in. 

Accoutred  as  he  was  f  " 

Sausage,  and  cheese,  and  'am  again, 
With  draughts  of  wine  between ; 

Down  that  vast  throat  of  British  gauge, 
In  quick  procession  seen ! 

What  grunts  of  bliss  beneath  that  hat 

O'er  this  unlooked-for  manna ! 
While  as  he  munched  still  rose  and  fell 

The  buff  and  red  bandanna ! 

At  last  he's  ftill !  but  quickly  now 

His  brain  is  all  astir ; 
To  forge  fit  bolts  of  caustic  for 

His  chief,  the  Thunderer! 

His  pen  is  drawn,  and  o'er  his  sheet 

Fast  its  vocation  plies. 
In  telling  what  he  thought  he  saw  ^- 

Wherein  his  genius  lies  f 

But  soon  the  inspiration's  o'er ! 

With  wine  and  sausage  pressed. 
His  eyelids  close,  his  burly  head 

Down  drops  upon  his  breast. 

Hark  to  the  thunders  of  his  snore ! 

In  deep,  bassoon-like  manner  ! 
While  wiUi  each  swell  still  rose  and  fell 

The  buff  and  red  bandanna ! 


Rest,  Russell,  rest !  thy  race  is  o'er ; 

And  well  you  won  it,  too  ; 
For  no  such  time  was  ever  made 

Since  days  of  Waterloo  ! 

Now  let  us  sing,  in  jolly  ring, 
Great  Russell's  martial  spree  — 

When  next  he  goes  to  see  a  fight. 
May  he  get  there  to  see ! 

Te  poets !  who  may  sing  some  day, 
In  strains,  rich,  racy,  full, 

The  race  from  Bull  Run,  don*t  forget 
The  run  of  Mr.  Bull. 


Incidents  of  Bull  Run. — At  the  battle, 
when  the  order  came  from  the  headquarters  for 
the  retreat,  word  was  passed  down  the  line  to  the 
New  York  Zouaves.  "  Do  not ! "  exclaimed  a 
score  of  the  "  pet  lambs "  in  a  breath.  "  Do 
noti**  "We  are  ordered  to  retreat,'*  said  the 
commander.  "  Wot'n  thunder's  that  t "  respond- 
ed one  of  the  hard-heads,  who  evidently  did  not 
comprehend  the  word  exactly.  "Go  back — re- 
tire," continued  the  commander.  "  Go  back  — 
where  f**  "J^ave  the  field."  *' Leave  f  Why, 
that  ain't  what  we  come  for.  We're  here  to  fight," 
insisted  the  boys.  "We  came  here  with  1,040 
men,"  said  the  commander.  "  There  are  now  600 
left  FaU  back,  bo:^8!"  and  the  "lambs "sulkily 
retired,  evidently  mspleased  with  the  order. 

Two  of  the  New  Hampshire  Second  were  leav- 
ing the  field,  through  the  woods,  when  they  were 
suddenly  confronted  by  five  rebels,  who  ordered 
them  to  "  halt !  or  we  fire."  The  Granite  boys 
saw  their  dilemma,  but  the  foremost  of  them  pre- 
sented his  musket,  and  answered,  "  Halt  you^  or 
we  fire ! "  and,  at  the  word,  both  discharged  their 
pieces.  The  rebel  fell,  his  assailant  was  unharmed. 
Seizing  his  companion's  musket,  he  brought  it  to 
his  shoulder,  and  said  to'  the  other,  "  Fire ! " 
Both  fired  their  guns  at  once,  and  two  more 
rebels  felL  The  others  fled.  The  leader's  name 
was  Hanford,  from  Dover,  N.  H. 

As  the  Maine  troops  were  leaving  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, a  soldier  stepped  up  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Fifth  regiment,  and  requested  him  to  lend  him  a 
knife.  The  officer  took  out  a  common  pocket- 
knife,  and  handed  it  to  the  soldier,  who  sat  down 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  pulled  up  the  leg  of  his 
trousers,  and  deliberately  dug  a  musket-ball  out 
of  his  leg,  iumped  up,  and  resumed  his  march. 

When  the  news  of  the  repulse  reached  the 
camp  meeting  at  Deaplaines,  111.,  Rev.  Henrjr 
Cox,  who  was  preaching  at  the  time  the  intelh- 
gence  was  received,  remarked,  on  closing  his  ser- 
mon, "Brethren,  we  had  better  adioum  this 
camp  meeting,  and  go  home  and  drill." 


Adventure  of  a  Spy.  —  I  have  lately  re- 
turned from  the  South;  but  my  exact  where- 
abouts in  that  region,  for  obvious  reasons,  it 
would  not  be  politic  to  state.  Suspected  of  being 
a  Northerner,  it  was  often  my  advantage  to  court 
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obscurity.  Known  as  a  spy,  a  **  short  shrift "  and 
a  ready  rope  would  have  prevented  the  blotting 
of  this  paper.  Han§^ing,  disguised,  on  the  out- 
skirts or  a  camp,  mixing  with  its  idlers,  laughing 
at  their  jokes,  examming  their  arms,  counting 
their  numbers,  endeavoring  to  discover  the  plans 
of  their  leaders,  listening  to  this  party  and  pur- 
suing that,  joining  in  the  chorus  of  a  rebel  song, 
betting  on  rebel  success,  cursing  Abolitionism, 
reviling  Lincoln,  traducing  Scott,  extoUing  Qen. 
Beauregard,  despising  Northern  fighters,  laugh- 
ing at  their  tactics  and  sneering  at  their  weapons, 
praising  the  beauty  of  Southern  belles  and  de- 
crying that  of  Northern,  calling  New  York  a  den 
of  cutthroats,  and  New  Orleans  a  paradise  of  im- 
maculate chivalry,  is  but  a  small  portiojn  of  the 
practice  of  my  profession  as  a  spy.  This  may  not 
seem  honorable  nor  desirable.  As  to  the  honor, 
let  the  country  that  benefits  by  the  investigations 
and  warnings  of  the  spy  be  jud^e ;  and  the  dan- 
ger, often  incurred,  is  more  serious  and  personal 
than  that  of  the  battie-field,  which  may,  perhaps, 
detract  from  its  desirability. 

It  was  a  dark  night  Not  a  star  on  the  glim- 
mer. I  had  collected  my  quotum  of  intelligence, 
and  was  on  the  move  for  the  Northern  lines.  I 
was  approaching  the  banks  of  a  stream  whose 
waters  I  had  to  cross,  and  had  then  some  miles 
to  traverse  before  I  could  reach  the  pickets  of  our 
gallant  troops.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness  began  to 
creep  over  me ;  I  was  on  the  outskirt  of  a  wood 
fringing  the  dark  waters  at  my  feet,  whose  pres- 
ence could  scarcely  be  detected  but  for  their  sul- 
sen  murmurs  as  they  rushed  through  the  gloom. 
The  wind^hed  in  genUe  accordance.  I  walked 
forty  or  filly  yards  fuong  the  bank.  I  then  crept 
on  all-fours  along  the  ground,  and  groped  with 
my  hands.  I  paused— I  groped  again — my 
breath  thickened,  perspiration  oozed  m>m  me  at 
every  pore,  and  I  was  prostrated  with  horror !  I 
had  missed  my  landmark,  and  knew  not  where  I 
was.  Below  or  above,  beneath  Uie  shelter  of  the 
bank,  lay  the  skiff  I  had  hidden  ten  days  before, 
when  I  commenced  my  operations  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  JefL  Davis. 

As  I  stood  gasping  for  breath,  with  all  the  un- 
mistakable proofs  of  my  calling  about  me,  the  sud- 
den cry  of  a  bird  or  plunging  of  a  fish  would  act 
like  magnetism  on  my  frame,  not  wont  to  shud- 
der at  a  shadow.  No  matter  how  pressing  the 
danger  may  be,  if  a  man  sees  an  opportunity  for 
escape,  he  breathes  with  freedom.  But  let  him 
be  surrounded  by  darkness,  impenetrable  at  two 
yards*  distance,  within  rifle's  length  of  concealed 
foes,  for  what  knowled^  he  has  to  the  contrary ; 
knowing,  too,  with  painful  accuracy,  the  detec- 
tion of  his  presence  would  reward  him  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  death,  and  if  he  breathes  no 
faster,  and  feels  his  limbs  as  free  and  his  spirits 
as  light  as  when  taking  a  favorite  promenade,  he 
is  more  fitted  for  a  hero  than  I  am. 

In  the  agony  of  that  moment  —  in  the  sudden 
and  utter  helplessness  I  felt  to  discover  my  true 
bearings  —  I  was  about  to  let  myself  gently  into 
the  stream,  and  breast  its  current,  tor  hfe  or 
death.    There  was  no  alternative.    The  Northern 


pickets  must  be  reached  in  safety  befbre  the 
morning  broke,  or  I  should  soon  swinp^  between 
heaven  and  earth,  from  some  green  hmb  of  the 
black  forest  in  which  I  stood. 

At  that  moment  the  low,  sullen  bay  of  a  blood- 
hound struck  my  ear.  The  sound  was  reviving 
—  the  fearful  stillness  broken.  The  uncertain 
dread  flew  before  the  certain  danger.  I  was 
standing  to  my  middle  in  the  shallow  bed  of  the 
river,  just  beneath  the  jutting  banks.  After  a 
pause  of  a  few  seconds  I  began  to  creep  mechani- 
cally and  stealthily  down  the  stream,  followed,  as 
I  knew  from  the  rusding  of  the  grass  and  fre- 
quent breaking  of  twigs,  by  the  insatiable  brute ; 
although,  by  certain  uneasy  growls,  I  felt  assured 
he  was  at  fault  Something  strudi  against  my 
breast  I  could  not  prevent  a  slight  cry  from 
escaping  me,  as,  stretching  out  my  nand,  I  grasp- 
ed tne  gunwale  of  a  boat  mooied  beneam  tne 
bank.  Between  surprise  and  joy  I  felt  half 
choked.  In  an  instant  I  had  scrambled  on  board, 
and  began  to  search  for  the  painter  in  the  bow, 
in  order  to  cast  her  from  her  fastenings. 

Suddenly  a  bright  ray  of  moonlight — the  first 
gleam  of  hope  in  that  black  night — fell  directly 
on  the  spot,  revealing  the  silvery  stream,  my  own 
skiff,  (hidden  there  ten  d&ya  before,^  lighting  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  versing  wood,  and,  on  the 
log  half  buried  in  the  bank,  and  from  which  I  had 
that  instant  cast  the  line  that  had  bound  me  to 
it  the  supple  form  of  the  crouchinff  bloodhound, 
his  red  eyes  gleaming  in  the  moonnght,  jaws  dis- 
tended, and  poising  for  the  spring.  With  one 
dart  the  light  skiff  was  yards  out  in  the  stream, 
and  the  savage  after  it  With  an  oar  I  aimed  a 
blow  at  his  head,  which,  however,  he  eluded  with 
ease.  In  the  effort  thus  made  the  boat  careened 
over  towards  my  antafi;onist,  who  made  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  get  his  forepaws  over  the  side,  at 
the  same  time  seizing  the  gunwale  with  his  teeth. 

Now  or  never  was  my  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
accursed  brute.  I  drew  my  revolver,  and  placed 
the  muzzle  between  his  eyes,  but  hesitated  to  fire, 
for  that  one  report  might  bring  on  me  a  volley 
from  the  shore.  Meantime  ti^e  strength  of  the 
dog  careened  the  frail  craft  so  much  that  the 
water  rushed  over  the  side,  threatening  to  swamp 
her.  I  changed  my  tactics,  threw  my  revolver 
into  the  bottom  of  the  skifi',  and  grasping  my 
"  bowie,'*  keen  as  a  Malay  creese,  and  glittering, 
as  I  released  it  from  the  sheath,  like  a  moonbeam 
on  the  stream.  In  an  instant  I  had  severed  the 
sinewy  throat  of  the  hound,  cutting  through 
brawn  and  muscle  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
tenacious  wretch  gave  a  wild,  convulsive  ieap 
half  out  of  the  water,  then  sank,  and  was  gone. 

Five  minutes'  pulling  landed  me  on  the  other 
f^ide  of  the  river,  and  in  an  hour  after,  without 
further  accident,  I  was  among  friends,  encom- 
passed by  the  Northeni  lines.  That  night  I  re- 
lated at  headquarters  the  intelligence  I  had 
gathered.  

A  Fiddler. — When  Wright's  Georgia  regi* 
ment  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battie,  to  go  into 
its  first  fight  in  North  Carolina,  Wright,  (after- 
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wsrcU  a  Major-Oeneral,)  ia  pasting  in  front  of  hia 
x^unenty  observed  a  tall,  gaunt  fdlow,  with  a 
Tiolin  case  strapped  to  his  back.  Wright  asked 
him  ^  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his  fiddle  P  " 
The  rude  soldier  had  never  heard  of  Mirabeau's 
dying  exclamation,  but  he  almost  quoted  it  when 
he  said,  he  wanted  to  '<  die  to  the  sound  of  Betsy," 
this  being  the  term  of  endearment  which  he  ap- 
plied to  hisTiolin. 

After  the  fight  was  over,  the  fiddling  soldier  did 
not  answer  at  roU-calL  He  was  fbtmd,  with  a 
bn^en  leg,  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  to  which  he  had 
crawled,  quietly  sawing  the  strings  of  **  Betsy." 


THE  STORY  OP  BALL'S  BLUFF. 

BT  AN  OFFICSa  WHO  TOOK  PABT  IN  IT. 

The  history  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  has 
never  been  published.  No  event  of  the  war  since 
the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter  created  a  like  sensa- 
don ;  and  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  the  name  of  the 
persons  culpable,  or  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
officers  who  ordered  fine  movement  have  not 
officially  or  certainly  been  made  known.  The 
report  of  General  Stone,  in  command,  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  coun^,  and  Congress  called 
upon  the  War  Department  for  the  facts.  Major- 
General  McClellan,  who,  it  was  known,  ordered 
the  movement,  refused  to  furnish  the  &cts.  The 
insulted  Congress  repeated  its  demand,  and  re- 
ceived a  second  time  the  same  answer.  A  joint 
committee'  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  "  conduct  of  the  pres- 
ent war,"  especially,  as  was  remarked  in  the  debate, 
**  as  regards  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff!"  That  com- 
mittee has  as  yet  made  no  report.*  General 
Stone,  by  order  of  the  President,  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  upon  several  charges  involving 
disloyalty,  and  **  for  misconduct  at  the  battle  of 
Ball's  BludSl''  After  a  confinement  of  six  months 
he  was  discharged  without  trial,  and  the  cherished 
expectations  of  the  public  for  the  facts  so  long 
withheld  were  again  disappointed. 

Ball's  Blul^  so  called  from  Mr.  BaU,  a  farmer 
livine  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  bold  embankment,  of  one 
hun£red  feet  elevation,  on  the  Virginia  shore  of 
the  Potomac,  three  miles  from  Leesbunp  north- 
westerly, and  an  equal  distance  from  Edwards' 
Ferry  m  a  southern  direction.  Poolsville,  Md., 
lies  opposite,  five  miles,  and  by  the  road  running 
easterly,  Washington  is  distant  thirty-four  miles. 
From  the  river's  edge  to  the  siunmit,  the  Bluff  is 
covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  which,  joining  with 
the  woods  on  either  side,  enclose  above,  m  the 
form  of  a  half  circle,  an  open  natural  clearing  of 
seven  acres.  In  the  middle  of  the  Potomac,  in 
front  of  the  Bluff,  lies  Harrison's  Island,  a  fertile 
strip  of  land  two  hundred  yards  wide  and  four 

*  Thispaper  was  written  in  July,  1862.  The  report  of 
the  War  Committee,  published  in  March,  1863,  corrobo- 
rates all  its  sutementa.  The  late  restoration  of  Oen. 
Stone  to  active  duty  is  a  Tindication  and  acquittal  of 
misconduct  charged  upon  him,  and  places  the  respon- 
sibiUty  upon  another. 


miles  long.  At  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  Bluff  is  Smoot's  Mill,  situated  upon  a  gentle 
slope  of  the  bank ;  and  near  to  it  a  road  leads 
firom  the  river,  by  an  easy  ascent,  to  the  Leesburg 
turnpike,  which,  running  southeriy  to  Drainesville, 
passes  near  to  Edwards'  Ferry.  On  the  day  c^ 
the  battle  General  McCall,  with  twenty-four  thou- 
sand men,  was  in  that  turnpike,  nine  miles  from 
Ball's  Bluff,  and  General  Gorman,  with  fourteen 
hundred  men  was  at  Edwards'  Ferry,  on  the 
Virginia  side.  The  whole  distance  from  Ball's 
Blim  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  across 
Harrison's  Islana,  is  not  six  hundred  yards. 

On  Sunday  night,  Oct  20,  1661,  in  obedience 
to  orders  of  General  Stone,  Colonel  Devens,  of  the 
Fifteenth  Mass.  Volunteers,  proceej^ed,  with  three 
hundred  men,  from  camp  at  Poolsville  to  a  point 
opposite  Ball's  Bluff  and  Harrison's  Island,  and 
in  three  small  boats  crossed  to  the  Virginia  shore, 
arriving  at  the  summit  just  before  daylight.  The 
landing-place  was  soft  and  mucky,  and  Uie  ascent 
winding  and  difficult  At  the  same  time  four 
companies  of  the  First  Minnesota  Volunteer! 
crossed  the  river  at  Edwards'  Ferry.  No  enemy 
was  encountered  at  either  place,  and  his  pidiets 
had  not  been  seen  for  two  diays.  Whatever 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  our  countij  our 
forces  possessed  had  oeen  acquired  by  distant 
observation  from  Maryland,  and  no  guide  aooom* 
panied  them. 

At  daybreak  Colonel  Devens  led  his  troops 
over  the  open  field,  and  through  the  woods  to* 
wards  and  within  one  mile  of  Leesburg,  where,  in 
scattered  small  numbers,  he  descried  rebels,  sod 
after  exchanging  several  volleys  with  them  at 
long  range,  fell  back  to  the  woods.  Here  being 
attiu^ed,  he  repulsed  the  enemy  with  small  loss 
on  both  sides,  and  then  retired  to  the  Bluff,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of  his  regiment, 
and  by  Colonel  Lee  with  one  hundred  men  of  the 
Twentieth  Mass.  Volunteers,  making  in  all  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  Federal  troops  across  the 
river.    The  day  was  fair. 

At  the  same  time,  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Colonel 
Baker  arrived  from  his  camp  near  Poolsville  on 
the  Maryland  side,  opposite,  where  he  found  the 
first  battalion  of  the  California  regiment,  six 
hundred  and  eighty  officers  and  men,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wistar  commanding.  He  was  informed 
of  an  order  from  General  Stone,  then  at  Edwards* 
Ferry,  that  in  the  event  of  heavy  firing  in  front, 
the  Ualifomia  battalion  should  cross  and  reinforce 
Colonel  Devens.  Upon  inquiring  as  to  the  means 
of  transportation,  and  leaminff  that  they  consisted 
of  two  frail  scows,  each  capable  of  carrying  twen- 
ty-five men,  and  the  river  deep  and  rapid.  Col- 
onel Baker  rode  in  haste  to  Edwards'  Ferry  that 
he  might  have  better  assurance  of  an  order  so 
extraordinary.  Meanwhile  ^several  dead  and 
wounded  arrived  from  the  Blufil^  where  firinjOf  was 
growing  more  frequent,  and  three  compames  of 
the  California  r^pment  crossed  to  Harrison's  Isl- 
and. Colonel  Baker  returned  from  Edwards' 
Ferry  at  eleven  o'clock,  bearing  a  written  order 
from  General  Stone  to  reinforce  or  retire  Colonel 
Devens,'*  in  his  discretion."  The  returned  wounded 
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reported  the  enemy  in  force,  pressing  Colonel 
Devens.  How  could  seven  hundred  men  be 
safely  retired  in  two  small  boats  under  the  fire 
of  a  bloodthirst]^  and  superior  enemr?  Shall 
thev  be  left  to  their  fate,  or  will  he  reinforce  them 
and  share  their  peril  P  Colonel  Baker  was  not 
long  in  determinm^  upon  his  course  of  duty. 

A  larger  scow,  discovered  in  the  canal  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  was  vrith  neat  labor  dragged 
across  the  tow-path  and  launched  in  the  channel. 
Placing  Captain  Hitman  in  charge  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  troops,  and  directing  that  they 
should  cross  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  his  stan 
composed  of  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Harvey 
and  Captain  Young,  Brigade  Quartermaster, 
Colonel  Baker  embarked  for  the  Island,  where, 
on  the  western  side,  he  found  three  hundred  men 
awaiting  their  chance  to  go  over  to  the  Virginia 
shore.  Impressed  with  the  grave  responsibility 
of  his  position.  Colonel  Baker  was  silently  re- 
marking the  two  small  boats  plying  with  their 
heavy  freight  of  reinforcements,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  odled  to  an  officer  of  one  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  standing  on  the  Virginia  shore, 
who  cried  out,  **  We  can  see  three  regiments  of  the 
enemy  coming  down  from  Leesburg.''  Colonel 
Baker  responded,  "  All  right;  be  of  good  cheer — 
there  will  be  the  more  for  us  to  whip ''  —  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river.  On  reaching  the 
summit,  and  assuming  command,  he  found  the 
Massachusetts  troops  drawn  up  on  the  right  of  the 
field  in  good  order,  quietly  awaiting  a  nearer  at- 
tack of  the  enemy,  who,  though  silent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  shots,  were  known  to  be  in 
large  force  in  the  woods  in  the  front  and  on  the 
right.  It  was  three  o'clock  befbre  all  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia battalion  had  crossed  and  climbed  the  Blufl^ 
which,  joined  to  two  companies  of  the  Tammany 
regiment,  made  with  the  Massachusetts  troops,  our 
whole  force  seventeen  hundred.  An  order  was  re- 
ceived from  General  Stone  advising  Colonel  Baker 
that  the  enemy  was  four  thousand  strong,  and  that 
he  might  count  upon  General  Gorman  coming  to 
his  reinforcement  from  Edwards'  Ferry,  on  the  left. 
He  decided,  therefore,  not  to  advance,  but  await 
the  arrival  of  the  promised  aid,  formed  his  line 
of  battle  by  placing  Colonel  Devens  and  his  com- 
mand on  the  right  at  the  border  of  the  woods, 
resting  upon  and  making  a  right  angle  with  the 
centre,  composed  of  two  companies  of  Twentieth 
Mass.  and  two  companies  of  the  Tammany  regi- 
ment ;  the  California  battalion  forming  the  left  and 
touching  the  woods  bounding  the  plateau  to  the 
south.  The  ground,  sloping  from  a  point  distant 
thirty  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  diff,  adOforded  a 
fair  cover  for  men  lying  upon  their  faces,  from 
the  increasing  fire  of  the  enemy  in  the  woods. 
At  three  o'clock  Colonel  Coggswell  of  the  Tam- 
many regiment  arrived  upon  the  field,  and  being 
received  bV  Colonel  Baker  with  much  enthusiasm, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  one  six-pounder  and  two  mountain  howit- 
zers, then  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Bramhall,  of  the 
l^th  New  York  State  Militia.  The  pieces  were 
drawn  into  the  open  field,  twenty  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  centre  of  the  line  of  ImtUe.    Cobnel 


Baker,  with  his  staff  on  foot, — there  were  no 
mounted  officers  on  the  field,  •—  traversed  several 
times  the  whole  line  of  forces  under  his  command, 
addressing  pleasant  words  to  officers  and  men, 
and  setting  tnem  an  example  of  coolness,  courase, 
and  confidence.  From  the  Bdaryland  shore  fre- 
quent shells  came  flying  over  the  river  and  bluffy 
bursting  harmlessly  far  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  seemed  patiently  to  defer  his  attack  until  we 
crossed  in  greater  numbers. 

At  precisely  four  o'clock  loud  yells  preceded 
a  fiashmg  line  of  fire  in  the  woods,  and  the  report 
of  a  thousand  rifles  announced  the  opening  of  the 
engagement  with  part  of  the  enemy,  several  of 
whom  had  climbed  into  the  trees,  tbat  they  might 
have  a  better  aim  at  our  recumbent  men.  For 
nearly  an  hour  showers  of  bullets  and  buck-shot 
continued  to  pour  upon  our  devoted  line;  but 
considering  the  nearness  of  the  enemy,  the  cas- 
ualties were  not  very  great.  On  our  part  the 
cannon  alone  for  the  first  half  hour  responded 
with  thundering  voice,  clearly  telling  General 
Stone  and  the  Union  forces  at  Edwards'  Ferry 
of  the  hot  engagement  near  them;  and  flying 
farther,  reached  the  ears  of  General  McCall  and 
bis  division,  which,  by  order  of  Major-General 
McCleQan,  was  returning  to  its  camp  at  Draines- 
ville.  Six  thousand  troops  had,  dunng  the  after- 
noon, assembled  at  the  crossing-place  opposite 
the  Blufi*,  but  by  reason  of  the  small  means  of 
transportation,  were  obliged  to  remain  there  re- 
garding in  helplessness  and  rage  the  unequal  con- 
test A  rope  had  been  stretched  across  the  chan- 
nel to  the  island,  which  aided  much  in  the  passage 
of  the  boats ;  but  from  the  Virginia  side  there  was 
no  rope,  and  the  solitary  leaky  scow  was  poled 
over  and  back  slowly.  By  five  o'clock  nearly 
two  thousand  men  had  ascended  the  Bluiff,  and 
engaged  in  most  part  in  returning  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  as- 
pect of  matters,  our  troops  generally  exhibited 
good  feeling,  determined  courage,  and  obedience 
to  command.  The  wounded  and  some  dead  were 
carried  by  their  comrades  down  the  hill,  who, 
after  placing  them  in  the  boat,  returned  to  the 
field.  The  enemy  was  several  times  driven  back 
with  great  loss  by  discharges  of  the  cannon, 
which,  after  the  artillery  men  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  was  loaded  and  fired  by  Colonel  Coggs- 
well, Lieutenant  Bramhall,  and  other  officers.  A 
volley  of  musketry  from  the  thick  forest  on  the 
left  attracted  our  attention,  and  Colonel  Baker, 
thinking  it  came  from  the  expected  and  promised 
reinforcement  from  Edwaras'  Ferry,  ordered  a 
company  of  the  California  men  to  advance  cau- 
tiously, and  discover  if  they  were  friends  or  foes. 

The  officer  commanding  the  company,  having 
called  out,  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  received  for  answer, 
"  Confederates ! "  and  another  volley  following  im- 
mediately, many  of  our  men  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Colonel  Daker  fell  dead,  struck  with  three 
balls.  Five  or  six  rebels  ran  from  the  woods 
towards  his  body,  lying  ten  yards  in  advance 
of  the  line  of  battle,  when  Captain  Bieral,  of 
the  California  regiment,  with  a  dozen  of  his 
I  men,  dashed  forwsurd,  and  driving  the  others  back. 
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rescued  the  corpse  and  sword,  which  were  imme- 
diately carried  from  the  field  hy  Captain  Young, 
who  had  but  a  moment  before  been  ordered  by 
Colonel  Baker  to  ffo  to  General  Stone,  and  re- 
port the  state  of  the  engagement,  and  ask  for 
reinforcements.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wistar  and  Lieutenant  Bramhall,  bein^ 
seTerdy  wounded,  were  helped  down  the  hill,  ana 
with  dolonel  Baker's  body,  safely  reached  the 
island.  At  the  last  discharge  of  the  cannon  it 
recoiled  even  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  falling 
oyer,  was  inextricably  lost  in  the  rock  and  jungle. 
Later  the  two  howitzers,  which  had  not  been  fired 
during  the  enga^ment,  were  thrown  oyer  the 
bank,  and  they  with  the  cannon  were  afterwards 
recoyered  by  the  enemy.  By  seniority  Colonel 
Cogswell  assumed  command,  and  regarding  the 
h&tue  as  hopKelessly  lost,  and  there  being  no  re- 
treat by  the  riyer,  he  determined  to  fight  his  way 
to  Edwards'  Ferry.  By  his  order  the  Fifteenth 
Massachusetts  moyed  across  the  field  from  the 
right  to  the  left  of  the  line,  where  the  two  com- 
panies of  the  Tammany  regiment  had  already 
moyed.  While  making  the  proper  arrangements 
for  retreat,  a  rebel  officer  misled  our  troops  by 
approaching  them  and  giying  a  command  to  cnarge 
upon  a  large  bod^  of  the  enemy  who  now  occu- 
pied our  late  position  on  the  right.  Bushing  for- 
ward en  mas8e,  our  men  receiyed  a  destructiye  fire, 
and  the  line  being  broken,  general  confusion  en- 
sued for  a  few  moments.  Re-forming  in  line, 
seyeral  yoUeys  were  exchanged  with  the  enemy, 
who  were  now  near,  in  sight,  in  front,  with  con- 
siderable loss  on  both  sides ;  but  night  coming 
on,  and  no  one  knowing  the  road  to  Edwards' 
Ferry,  Colonel  Coggsweu  abandoned  his  plan  of 
retreat  to  that  point,  and  gaye  an  order  to  fall 
bade  to  Uie  riyer  s  bank,  below  the  Bluff,  leaying 
two  companies  aboye  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check. 
At  this  moment,  the  only  boat  in  the  channel  was 
seen  to  go  down,  oyerloaded  with  wounded  and 
fiogitiyes ;  and  thus  disappeared  the  only  means 
of  escape,  except  by  swimming.  The  enemy  soon 
occupied  the  heignts,  and  poured  down  a  fatal 
fire  upon  the  crowded  mass  below.  Three  times 
bodies  of  our  men  climbed  to  the  summit,  and 
after  deliyerine  their  fire,  returned  to  their  help- 
less conuiades  below.  Throwing  their  arms  and 
clothing  into  the  riyer,  many  swam  for  the  island, 
while  others,  aided  by  the  increasing  darkness, 
crept  along  the  bank  aboye  and  below  the  Bluff, 
and  on  logs,  and  in  a  small  skiff  which  by  good 
fortune  was  found,  escaped. 

There  was  no  formal  surrender,  but  a  sullen 
submission  to  adyerse  fate.  The  colors,  heayily 
weighed  with  stones,  were  cast  into  the  stream. 
At  eight  o'clock  all  firing  and  noise  had  ceased, 
saye  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  drowning  in  their  yain  attempts  to  swim 
to  the  island.  At  midnight  twenty-two  commis- 
sioned officers  and  seyen  hundred  and  ten  men 
were  prisoners  of  war,  on  their  march  to  Lees- 
burg. 

Neyer  was  a  conquered  army  less  subdued  in 
Bpirit.  Astounded,  bewildered,  indignant,  there 
was  no  feeling  of  shame,  for  neyer  did  soldiers 


conduct  themselyes  with  more  courage.  Each 
man  felt  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  "  Some 
one  had  blundered,"  or  may  be  worse,  and  silently 
marching  under  the  rebel  ^uard,  each  sought  in 
his  own  mind,  or  in  whispering  yoices  of  his  com- 
panions, for  an  explanation  of  the  disaster. 

The  enemy's  force  engaged  is  not  known,  but  is 
stated  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Eyans,  who  com- 
manded them,  at  twenty-six  hundred.  It  is  be- 
lieyed  that  there  were  full  four  thousand.  His 
loss  was  not  less  than  four  hundred,  mostly 
killed.  On  our  side  the  casualties  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely stated,  as  many  were  missing  whose  death 
by  drowning  or  killed  on  the  field  could  not  be 
ascertained.  The  total  loss  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed,  two  hundred  wounded,  and  seyen 
hundred  and  ten  taken  prisoners. 

Such  is  the  narratiye  of  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
as  told  by  those  who  were  engagftd  in  it,  but  had 
no  part  in  its  planning,  and  are  still  ignorant  of 
its  purpose.  As  stated,  all  attempts  to  discoyer 
the  object  of  sending  across  the  Potomac  at  that 

goint  a  small  force,  while  Generals  McCall  and 
mith,  with  oyer  twenty  thousand  men,  were 
already  on  the  Virginia  side,  within  nine  miles  of 
Leesburg,  haye  not  been  successful.  In  yain  is  the 
inquiry  repeated,  '*  Why  was  Ball's  Bluff  chosen 
as  a  crossing-place,  while,  at  a  distance  of  one 
half  mile  aboye  it,  the  land  slopes  to  the  river 
bank,  and  an  easy  ascent  and  open  country  would 
haye  placed  our  force  on  equal  footing  with  the 
enemy  P  Why  was  not  transportation  provided  in 
advance,  adequate  for  a  successful  witndrawal  of 
Colonels  Devens  and  Lee  and  their  commands,  or 
for  throwing  over  a  large  force  for  their  support?  ** 
The  movement  was  not  unpremeditated,  and  there 
was  no  want  of  boats  or  material  for  pontoons 
and  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrison's  Island. 
An  army  of  ten  thousand  men  had  been  lying 
idle  at  roolsville  for  months,  expecting  at  some 
time  to  cross  the  river.  The  canal  leading  to 
Washington  offered  excellent  facilities  for  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  means  for  crossing,  and  three 
frail  scows,  made  of  inch  plank,  and  one  skiff, 
were  all  that  our  army  found  there  on  the  day  of 
the  battle. 

Why  were  not  the  promised  reinforcements 
sent  to  our  aid  firom  Edwards'  Ferry  P  During 
the  engagement  fourteen  hundred  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Gorman,  awaited  on  the 
Virginia  shore,  at  Edwards'  Ferry,  an  order  to 
march  to  our  aid ;  and  in  his  report  General 
Gorman  says,  that  at  the  moment  Colonel  Baker 
fell.  General  Stone  sent  an  order  for  them  to 
throw  up  intrenchments !  Thare  was  no  enemy 
between  Edwards'  Ferry  and  the  battle-field,  and 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  one  hundred  men 
coming  up  and  attacking  them  on  their  flank 
would  have  changed  the  fortimes  of  that  day, 
That  night  General  McClellan,  at  Washington, 
having  learned  of  the  disastrous  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition he  had  ordered,  despatched  an  order  to 
General  Banks,  at  Damstown,  Md.,  twelve  miles 
from  Ball's  Bluff,  to  march  his  division  to  the 
Potomac,  at  the  same  points,  which,  during  the 
day,  had  been  occupied  by  eight  thousand  of  our 
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troops,  Tainly  demanding  transportation  to  tbeir 
commands  over  the  river !  Generals  McCall  and 
Smith,  at  DrainesYille»  Va.,  receiTed  no  orders. 
Two  diays  afterwards,  all  of  the  Federal  forces 
returned  to  their  respective  camps ;  and  thus  oon- 
chides  the  affair  of  Ball's  Blu£ 


ON  THE  SHORES  OP  TENNESSEE. 

*<  MoTB  mj  arm-chair,  fidthftil  Pompey, 

In  the  sunshine  bright  and  strong, 
Per  this  world  is  fading,  Pompey  — 

Massa  won't  be  with  you  long ; 
And  I  £Eun  would  hear  the  south  wind 

Bring  once  more  the  sound  to  me 
Of  the  wavelets  softly  breaking 

On  the  shores  of  Tennessee. 

*<  Mournful  though  the  ripples  murmur, 

As  they  still  the  story  tell, 
How  no  vessels  float  the  banner 

That  Pve  loved  so  long  and  well, 
I  shall  listen  to  their  music. 

Dreaming  that  again  I  see 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  sloop  and  shallop. 

Sailing  up  the  Tennessee. 

*•  And,  Pompey,  while  old  ICassa's  waiting 

For  death's  last  despatch  to  come. 
If  that  exiled  starry  banner 

Should  come  proudly  sailing  home. 
You  shall  greet  it,  slave  no  longer  ^- 

Voice  and  hand  shall  both  be  free 
That  shout  and  point  to  Union  colors, 

On  the  waves  of  Tennessee." 

«  Massa's  berry  kind  to  Pompey ; 

But  ole  darky's  happy  here, 
Where  he's  tended  com  and  cotton 

For  ''ese  many  a  long-gone  year. 
Over  yonder  Missis  sl/Mping  — 

No  one  tends  her  grave  like  me ; 
Mebbe  she  would  miss  the  flowers 

She  used  to  love  in  Tennessee. 

<«  'Pears  like  she  was  watching,  Massa, 

K  Pompey  should  beside  him  stay ; 
Mebbe  she'd  remember  better 

How  for  him  she  used  to  pray ; 
Telling  him  that  way  up  yonder 

White  as  snow  his  soul  would  be^ 
If  he  served  the  Lord  of  heaven 

WhUe  he  Uved  in  Tennessee.'' 

Silently  the  tears  were  rolling 

Down  the  poor  old  dusky  &ce, 
As  he  stepped  behind  his  master; 

In  his  long-accustomed  place. 
Then  a  silence  fell  around  them. 

As  they  gaied  on  rock  and  tree. 
Pictured  in  the  placid  waters 

Of  the  rolling  Tennessee ; — 

Master,  dreaming  of  the  battle 

Where  he  fought  by  Marion's  side, 
When  he  bid  the  haughty  Tarleton 

Stoop  his  lordly  crest  of  pride ; 
Man,  remembering  how  yon  sleeper 

Once  he  held  upon  his  knee. 
Ere  she  loved  the  gallant  soldier^ 

Balph  Yervair,  of  Tennessee* 


Still  the  south  wind  fondly  linssn 

'Mid  the  veteran's  olvery  hair ; 
Still  the  bondman,  close  beside  hhn, 

Stands  behind  the  old  arm-chair. 
With  his  dark-hued  hand  uplifted. 

Shading  eyes,  he  bends  to  see 
Where  the  woodland,  boldly  jutting, 

Turns  aside  the  Tennessee. 

Thus  he  watches  doud-bom  shadows 

Glide  from  tree  to  mountain  crest, 
Softly  creeping,  aye  and  ever. 

To  the  rivers  yielding  breast. 
Ha !  above  the  foliage  yonder 

Something  flutters  wild  and  i^  I 
<•  Massa!  liUssal  Hallelnjaht 

The  flag's  come  back  to  Tennessee  I " 

**  Pompey,  hold  me  on  your  shoulder^ 

Help  me  stand  on  foot  once  more. 
That  I  may  salute  the  colors 

As  they  pass  my  cabin  door. 
Here's  the  paper  signed  that  frees  you ; 

Give  a  freeman's  shout  with  me  — 
*  God  and  Union ! '  be  our  watchword 

Evermore  in  Tennessee." 

Then  the  trembling  voice  grew  fkinter. 

And  the  limbs  reftised  to  stand ; 
One  prayer  to  Jesus  —  and  the  soldier 

Glided  to  that  better  land. 
When  the  flag  went  down  the  river, 

Man  and  master  both  were  f^. 
While  the  ring-dove's  note  was  mingled 

With  the  rippling  Tennessee. 


Incidents  op  Hoanokb  Island. — Colonel 
Russell,  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut  regiment,  foil 
dead  from  his  horse  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
while  marching  against  the  enemy.   Strange  as  it 

ai^pear,  not  a  scratch  was  found  upon  his 
/  when  examined,  and  his  death  must  have 
come  from  the  wind  of  a  cannon  ball,  or  from  ex- 
citement 

Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Monteil,  who  volun- 
teered in  the  assault  upon  the  rebel  battery, 
received  his  death  wound  while  heading  the 
advance,  and  while  in  the  act  of  ahouting : 
**  Come  on,  boys !  we'll  show  them  how  to 
fight  I " 

In  the  course  of  the  action  a  shell  burst  on  the 
United  States  gunboat  Hetzel,  and  set  her  maga- 
zine on  fire.  Lieutenant  Franklin,  her  executive 
officer,  ordered  the  men  to  the  magazine  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire ;  but  seeing  that  they  hMitated, 
he  took  the  hose  in  his  own  hands,  and  sprang 
down  and  extinguished  the  flames  before  they 
reached  the  powder. 

A  similar  occurrence  took  place  on  board  the 
Ceres,  from  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  when  Acting- 
Master  Diarmaid  sprang  into  the  magazine  and 
extingmshed  the  fire. 

A  shell  entered  the  coal-bunks  of  another  of 
the  steamers,  setting  them  on  fire.  The  flames 
were  subdued  after  much  difficulty ,  with  but  little 
damage  to  the  vesseL 
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EXPLOITS  OP  (UPT.  CARPENTER,  OP 
THE  « JESSIE  SCOUTS." 

Thb  seeret  history  of  any  military  campaign 
would  be  of  absorbing  interest ;  much  more  the 
secret  story  of  our  war.  In  all  camps  there  are 
men  whose  occupation  it  is  to  gain  lor  the  com- 
manding general  information  of  the  enemy's  fbrce, 
positions,  and  movements.  Much  depends  on 
this ;  and  the  most  successful  generals  haTe  al- 
ways been  the  best  informed. 

In  our  own  service,  during  the  present  war, 
the  spy  service  has  been  performed  by  different 
dasses  of  men.  Some  of  our  commanders  have 
had  the  wit  and  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of 
men  whose  hearts  were  fail  of  zeal  for  the  Union 
and  of  hatred  for  the  slave  aristocracy  and  their 
rebellion.  Such  men,  when  they  have  also  the 
activity,  presence  of  mind,  ingenuity,  and  cour- 
age needed  lor  this  office,  are  the  best  that  can 
be  got.  Such,  we  have  reason  to  know,  are  the 
company  known  as  the  "  Jessie  Scouts,"  who  first 
served  under  Gen*  Fremont  in  Missouri;  after- 
wards in  Tennessee  under  Grant,  McClemand, 
and  others,  and  again  in  Virginia  mider  Fremont, 
Milroy,  &0. 

There  is  another  dass,  hirelings,  who  serve  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
reward.  Such  men,  too,  are  valuable;  but  a 
ereat  commander  seeks  rather  to  use  men  who, 
mm  devotion  to  a  principle,  or  else  by  reason  of 
some  personal  wrong,  are  animated  by  enmity  to 
the  opposite  side. 

Our  spy  system  has  not  always  been  well  con- 
ducted, else  Stuart's  **  raids  "  would  not  have  be- 
come &mous ;  else  Jackson  could  not  have  made 
his  mardi  down  the  Valley ;  else  Corinth  could 
not  have  been  secretly  evacuated  by  Beauregard, 
nor  Yorktown  by  Johnson,  nor  Winchester  before 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  hj  the  same  officer. 
If  we  had  an  efficient  spy  service.  Gen.  McClellan 
would  have  known  that  after  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  RiduBond  lay  in  his  power;  and  Patterson 
would  have  held  Johnson  m  check,  or  else  fol- 
lowed him  pell-mell  into  the  first  battle-field  of 
Bull  Ron,  and  saved  the  day. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  that  first  campaign  in 
Virginia  which  does  not  redound  to  the  crecut  of 
our  military  authorities.  Some  weeks  before  Bull 
Rim,  Patterson,  it  is  said,  sent  a  man  as  spy  into 
Windieeter.  The  fellow  rode  there,  examined 
thoroughly  the  rebel  camp,  works,  and  forces, 
and  returned  with  a  fbll  report  He  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  get  his  pay,  and  when  he  got 
there,  reodved  firom  the  officer  under  Gen.  Scott, 
who  attended  to  his  case,  the  wxm,  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  which  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
journey.  It  is  added  that  ne  swore  he  would  fo 
over  to  the  enemy;  probably  he  did.  If  spies 
and  scouts  were  treated  thus  in  our  first  Vinpnia 
campaign,  no  wonder  Johnson  got  away  from 
Patterson. 

Probably  no  man  in  this  war  has  lived  through 
as  many  exdting  and  desperate  adventures  as 
Capt  Carpenter,  who  was  leader  of  the  **  Jesne 
Scouts*''     He   was   originally   one   of  "  John 


Brown's  men/'  and  partidpated  in  the  attadL  on 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  escaped  by  crawling 
through  a  long  culvert,  or  coverea  drain,  which  led 
firom  the  famous  engine-house  to  the  river.  The 
Captain  does  not  love  the  slave  lords;  he  has 
notions  about  the  crime  of  claiming  ownership  in 
men  which  to  some  would  seem  extreme,  and  he 
certainly  thinks  almost  anything  good  enough 
for  a  man-seUing  aristocrat  who  rebels  against 
the  Union. 

The  writer  of  this  passed  a  few  quiet  hours 
with  Capt  Carpenter  lately,  while  the  latter  was 
an  invalid  from  a  severe  wound  received  last  faU 
in  Western  Virginia.  Some  of  the  campaigning 
stories  then  heaid  will  interest  the  reaaer,  ana 
will  attract  the  sympathy  of  all  who  admire 
daring,  skill,  and  mvention  —  espedallv  where, 
as  in  this  case,  aU  these  faculties  are  sharpened 
and  vivified  by  a  single-hearted  and  fiery  devo- 
tion to  liberty  and  the  Union.  Capt  Carpenter 
boasts,  in  a  quiet  way,  that  no  army  for  which 
he  has  scouted  has  ever  suflered  firom  a  "  raid  ** 
in  its  rear,  or  has  ever  been  surprised.  He  has 
an  idea  tiiat  such  things  cannot  be  done  where 
trustworUiy  and  zealous  scouts  are  employed. 

^  Did  you  ever  see  Price  P  '^  he  was  asked. 

He  replied,  "  Several  times." 

Once  ne  drove  a  team  in  Price's  army  two 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  unluckily,  the 
team  and  wagon,  and  a  negro  who  happened  to 
be  in  it,  ran  away,  "  and  curioudy  enough,  never 
stopped  till  we  got  into  our  own  lines,"  said  the 
Captain,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

**  The  black  man  is  workmg  for  himself  now 
in  Iowa,  and  I  sold  the  mides  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses." 

Once  he  rode  down  to  the  rebd. pickets  at 
Wilson's  Creek,  dressed  as  a  woman,  to  deliver 
a  letter  to  a  supposititious  brother  in  Price's 
army.  He  bears  witness  to  the  politeness  of  the 
rebel  officer  who  escorted  the  lady  half  back  to 
our  lines.  This  trip  was  made  because  'Hhe 
General "  wanted  to  iinow  predsdy  the  podticm 
of  a  part  of  the  lebel  lines. 

"  After  the  surrender  of  Lexington,"  sdd  the 
Captain,  **  Gen.  Fremont  suspected  that  the  tele- 
graph operators  between  Hannibd  and  St  Joseph 
were  disloyd,  and  had  given  information  to  tine 
enemy,  and  I  was  ordered  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. The  fiict  was,  however,  the  rebels  had 
'  tapped'  the  wire.  A  woman  in  St  Louis  told 
me.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  rebel  spy  was  in 
town.  I  asked  who  he  was  and  what  he  did ;  and 
she  replied  that  he  had  a  telegraph  apparatus  on 
the  Hannibd  and  St  Joseph  Kaihroad,  and  had 
told  her  so.  He  was  to  see  her  and  take  her  to 
a  theatre  that  evening. 

"I  told  her  I  would  give  her  fifty  dollars  if  she 
would  say,  when  he  came,  that  she  was  nd(,  and 
would  not  ^.  She  agreed,  and  I  arranged  that 
she  should  mtroduce  me  to  him  as  a  rebel  sp^ 
fhxn  Pillow's  camp,  which  she  did.  I  immedi- 
ately garoed  his  confidence.  We  drank  wine  to- 
gether, and  the  fod  told  me  evervthing.  Soon 
he  left  the  dty,  and  I  took  one  of  my  men  with 
me,  anid  off  we  started  after  him* 
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"  We  found  him  on  the  Grand  Rirer ,  near  the 
raUroad,  just  where  he  had  said.  He  had  a  hut 
in  the  brush,  where  the  telegraphing  operations 
were  carried  on.  There  were  two  men  —  my 
man  and  another.  We  crept  up  to  them,  and  on 
a  survey,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  we  might 
not  be  able  to  capture  them,  the  best  way  was 
to  shoot  them.  I  shot  my  man,  but  Hale  only 
wounded  his.  We  rushed  up.  He  made  fight 
I  had  to  despatch  him  with  my  pistoL  We  got 
the  telegraph  instruments,  with  twenty-two  hun- 
dred feet  of  silk  wire,  two  horses,  blankets,  and 
sixty-five  dollars  in  money.  There  were  also  two 
daguerreotypes. 

**  I  went  into  Price's  camp  when  Mulligan  was 
at  Lexington.  I  had  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun 
with  both  locks  broken,  and  rode  into  the  camp 
with  numbers  of  country  people  who  were  flock- 
ing to  join  Price.  I  rode  around  freely,  talking 
secession,  and  very  soon  saw  how  things  were 
going.  I  could  see  plainly  that  Mulligan  was  in 
a  tight  place,  and  i  started  off  for  St  Louis  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  gave  the  information  that 
Mulligan  must  surrender.  Twelve  hours  after, 
news  came  that  he  had  surrendered. 

**  Fremont  did  all  he  could  to  help  MuUigan, 
but  the  tel^T&ph  '  tapper '  (who  was  afterwards 
killed)  got  a  despatch  which  was  sent  by  Fremont 
for  Sturgis  to  move  across  the  river  to  the  sup- 
port of  Mulligan ;  and  the  rebels,  having  posses- 
sion of  our  plans,  moved  against  Sturgis,  and 
compelled  him  to  fall  back. 

"Henry  Hale,  one  of  the  best  scouts  in  the 
country,  left  Leavenworth,  while  Mulligan  was 
before  Lexington,  with  despatches.  As  he  rode 
along,  men  from  every  direction  were  going  to 

1*oin  Price.  He  saw  one  old  secessionist  with  a 
ittle  shot-g^,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  to  drive  off  the  fellow,  and  take  his  horse 
into  Lexington.  So  he  engaged  the  man  in  con- 
versation, and  getting  an  opportunity,  put  his 
revolver  to  the  secessionist's  head,  ordered  him 
to  tie  his  gun  to  the  saddle,  to  dismount,  and 
finally  to  skedaddle.'  The  old  man  made 
tracks  rapidly,  glad  to  escape  with  his  life. 
Hale  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  rode  on 
whistling  'Yankee  Doodle.'  He  had  ridden  a 
mile  or  two,  when  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  he  was 
suddenly  ordered  to  halt  The  old  secessionist 
had  procured  another  gun,  and  got  ahead  of  him. 
The  gun  was  souarely  aimed  at  Hale's  head. 
*  Get  off  that  horse,'  cried  the  secessionist 
Hale  got  down.  '  Tie  that  revolver  to  the  sad- 
dle.' He  obeyed.  *  Pull  off  your  pants.'  Hale 
did  it  '  Skedaddle ! '  an  order  which  Hale  at 
once  carried  into  effect,  merely  saying,  'Well, 
Captain,  I  thought  my  shirt  would  come  next  — 

food-bye.'  The  secessionist  went  off  with  the  two 
orses,  whistling  <  Dixie ; '  while  Hale  marched 
seven  miles  into  Lexington,  with  only  his  coat 
and  shirt  on.  His  coat  contained  his  despatches. 
He  will  never  be  permitted  to  forget  that  seven 
miles'  march. 

"I  burned  Randolph,  Mo.  The  town  was  a 
rebel  depot,  where  their  supplies  were  gathered. 
The  country  people  came  in  every  day  with  pro- 


visions, and  these  provision!  and  other  goods 
were  conveyed  to  the  enemy.  I  went  over  with 
twenty-two  men,  and  routed  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  It  WM  a  3^ear  ago  on  the  10th  or  11^  of 
September.  I  mvided  iny  ■»&»  and  had  them 
approadi  from  different  directions.  I  nude  ttrnm. 
all  officers,  and  up  we  went,  every  man  of  ut 
shouting  f  out  orders  as  though  each  had  a  regi- 
ment at  his  back. 

«  The  rebels  were  frightened.  They  ran  in  all 
directions,  but  we  kill^  several  of  them.  One 
of  my  men  was  badly  wounded,  and  I  was 
wounded  also.  I  tackled  one  fellow  with  a  sabre. 
He  fought  savagely,  but  I  killed  him  after  he  had 

fiven  me  a  thrust  over  the  eye  that  might  have 
nished  me.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  tne  regu* 
lar  army,  but  deserted,  and  went  over  to  the 
rebels.  He  belonged  to  the  First  United  States 
Dragoons.  We  took  seventeen  prisoners.  Of 
course  we  could  not,  with  our  small  force,  hold 
the  town ;  so  we  set  fire  to  the  rebel  stores,  and 
destroyed  them. 

**  I  was  captured  back  of  Paducah — Lieutenant 
Robb  and  I ;  and  we  were  placed  under  guard,  to 
stay  aU  night  There  were  thirteen  giuurdsmen 
in  all ;  but  ten  of  them  went  to  a  party,  and  got 
drunk.  The  others  got  some  whiskey,  too. 
Robb  and  I  concluded  to  rebeL  We  managed 
to  scLEC  their  revolvers.  Robb  tapped  one,  duit 
came  at  us  first,  over  the  head  and  stunned  him, 
and  before  the  others  could  come  to  his  assistance 
we  shot  them.  Then  we  made  off.  We  went  by 
Fort  Donelson,  clear  across  the  country,  and  told 
ZoUicoffer  that  we  were  spies,  and  had  despatches 
for  Breckinridge.  We  had  forged  despatches  for 
the  purpose,  and  thus  passed.  As  we  had  just 
come  from  the  rebeb,  we  knew  enough  to  deceive 
the  old  fellow,  who  treated  us  with  great  kind- 
ness, told  us  to  be  carefld  of  the  Yankees,  gave 
us  horses  through  his  lines,  and  good  horses,  and 
in  three  hours  and  a  half  we  were  inside  our  lines. 

'*  At  Platte  City  I  made  a  speech  to  the  rebek 
in  favor  of  JeS.  Davis,  which  was  very  successful ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  a  fellow  in  town  repognised 
me,  and  had  me  seised.  Hiey  put  me  under 
guard,  in  a  house ;  but  the  same  night  I  got  out, 
got  on  a  horse  which  fell  in  my  way,  and  rode  out 
till  I  ran  in  the  dark  against  two  rebel  videttes. 
They  stopped  me ;  I  explained  to  them  that  I  was 
hurrying  off  to  bring  up  some  recruits  who  were 
wanted  *,  but  the  men  were  obstinate,  and  would 
not  let  me  go  without  a  pass.  So  I  proposed  to 
one  to  go  in  with  me  to  headquarters,  ana  I  would 
eet  him  my  pass.  He  consented ;  we  walked  our 
horses  along  the  road.  My  case  was  desperate ; 
if  they  caugnt  me  they  would  hang  me.  I  talked 
to  the  man  in  the  dark  till  we  were  some  distanos 
in,  then  suddenly  pulled  out  my  knife,  and  with 
one  std)  slew  him. 

**  1  waited  awhile,  then  rode  back  to  where  the 
other  yidette  remained,  and  handed  him  a  piece 
of  an  old  letter,  saying,  *  There's  the  pass.'  He 
must  go  to  the  smouldering  fire  in  the  wood  near 
by  to  examine  it,  and  as  he  did  so  I  knocked  him 
over,  and  rode  off 

^  I  rode  into  Jeff  Thompson's  camp,  half  naked. 
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88  a  crazy  man,  shouting  and  whooping  so  that 
the  whole  camp  was  aroused.  No  better  way 
to  get  in  oociured  to  me  just  then.  General 
Thompson  is  much  of  a  gentleman.  He  caused 
a  surgeon  to  examine  me,  who  reported  that  I 
had  ^t  mv  senses  froifl  a  hlow  on  the  temple, 
the  mark  of  which  was  still  fresh.  He  said  I  was 
quite  harmless,  and  the  General  proposed  to  fend 
me  into  the  Yankee  lines,  heoause  they  could  take 
care  of  such  a  poor  fellow  better  than  he. 

"  I  lay  down  under  a  wagon,  near  the  GeneraTs 
tent,  when  it  came  dark,  and  listened  to  hear 
what  I  could  hear.  About  midnight  a  messenger 
rode  in,  on  a  fine  horse,  and  tied  it  near  me. 
When  he*  got  into  the  tent,  and  no  one  was  look- 
ing, I  got  on  the  horse,  and,  having  the  best  road 
in  my  mind,  rode  out  as  hard  as  1  could  drive, 
the  {nckets  firing  at  me,  but  without  effect ;  and 
I  got  safely  in  to  make  my  report 

.  *'  I  went  into  Fort  Henry  two  days  before  the 
attack  on  it,  and  brought  Ueneral  Grant  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  position  and  number  of  the 
rebel  forces  and  defences.  I  have  General  Grant's 
letter  certifying  to  that 

'*  Also  I  went  into  Fort  Donelson,  while  our 
troops  lay  at  Fort  Henry.  I  went  in  there  in 
Confederate  uniform ;  and  I  have  General  McOler- 
nand's  letter  to  show  that  I  brought  him  informa- 
tion which  proved  to  be  accurate.  On  my  way 
out  a  cavafay  force  passed  me,  while  I  lay  by  the 
roadside ;  and  its  commander  told  one  of  his  men 
to  leave  a  fine  flag,  which  he  feared  would  be  torn 
on  the  way.  The  flag  was  stuck  into  the  road, 
that  a  returning  rebel  picket  might  carry  it  in. 
But  I  got  it,  wrapped  it  around  my  body,  and 
rode  into  Fort  Henry  with  it.^ 


Southern  Mathematics.  —  General  D.  H. 
Hill,  who  was  captured  at  Roanoke  Island,  is 
rather  a  remarkable  character.  He  has  written 
one  or  two  theolo^cal  works  of  some  note.  He 
Ib  also  a  mathematician.  The  youthful  rebels  are 
allowed  to  r^^e  themselves  at  school  with  Hill's 
Elements  of  Algebra,  a  work  which  is  conceived 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  gallant  Southron.  One 
would  think  it  rather  difficult  to  give  mathemati- 
cal instruction  such  a  form  as  to  imbue  pupils 
with  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  North.  But 
Hill  has  attempted  the  woi^  and  has  displayed 
no  little  ingenm^  in  the  effort  He  has  named 
problems  beginmng  in  the  following  style : 

**  A  Yctnku  mixes  a  certain  quantity  of  wooden 
nutmegs,  which  cost  him  one  fourth  cent  apiece, 
with  a  quantity  of  real  nutmegs,  worth  four  cents 
apiece,'' etc 

**  A  Northern  railroad  is  assessed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  damages  for  con- 
tusions ana  broken  limbs  caused  by  a  collision 
of  cars." 

**  The  years  in  which  the  Governors  of  Massa* 
dmsetts  and  Connecticut  send  treasonable  mes- 
sages to  their  respective  legislatures,  is  expressed 
by  four  digits." 

*«  The  field  of  batOe  of  Buena  VisU  is  six  and 


a  half  miles  firom  Saltillo.  Two  Indiana  volun- 
teers ran  away  from  the  field  of  battle  at  the 
same  time."  -_^_-* 

A  Brayk  Fellow. -— In  the  Fort  Henry  gun. 
boat  fight,  in  the  explosion  on  the  Essex,  one  of 
the  seamen  was  shockingly  scalded.  His  cloth- 
ing was  at  once  removed,  linseed  oil  and  flour 
api^ed  to  his  parboiled  flesh,  and  he  was  care- 
fully wrapped  m  blankets  and  placed  in  bed.  A 
few  moments  after  came  the  news  that  the  rebel 
flag  was  struck,  and  the  fort  surrendered.  In 
his  enthusiasm  he  sprang  out  of  his  berth,  ran  up 
on  deck,  and  waved  his  olanket  in  the  air,  huz- 
zaing fbr  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  poor  fel- 
low, after  the  first  excitement  was  over,  v^as 
assisted  below,  and  in  the  night  he  died,  fiiU  of 
rejoicing  to  the  last  at  the  triumph  of  the  old 
flag.  1 

A  Rebel  Song. — The  following  "  song,"  com- 
posed by  some  enthusiastic  rebel  solmer,  was 
found  in  Fort  Bartow,  Roanoke  Island.  It  is 
written  on  a  half-sheet  of  foolscap  paper : 

Sir  'William  was  king  georges  son  to  the  north 
the  waryers  race  was  run  he  wore  A  star  aU  on 
his  breast  to  show  you  a  sign  of  the  waryers 
dress,  come  young  ladies  will  you  list  and  go, 
come  young  ladies  will  you  list  and  go.  A  new 
silk  dress  you  shall  put  on,  to  follow  up  the  mu- 
sic fife  and  drum,  the  drum  shall  beat  and  the  fife 
shall  play,  the  drum  shall  beat  and  the  fife  shall 
play  its  A  merrv  lives  we'l  march  away. 

new  york.s  A  pretty  place, ;  and  so  is  Phila- 
delphia the  streets  are  lined  with  dolL  bills  and 
pretty  girls  a  plenty. 

Come  my  love  com  go  with  me,  for  I  am  a 
roveinff  dandv,  1^1  take  you  home  I'll  treat  you 
well.  111  feea  you  on  sweet  candy,  where  coffee 
grows  on  white  oak  stump  and  tne  rivers  flow 
with  brandy,  and  little  hills  are  lin'd  with  gold 
and  the  girls  are  sweet  as  candy. 


Religious  Music  among  the  Soldiebs. — A 
letter  from  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C,  says :  The  New 
England  troops  excel  in  the  musical  fieiculty,  and 
in  every  regiment  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, or  New  Hampshire,  music  teachers  or  eood 
singers  abound,  and  many  an  otherwise  te£ous 
evening  has  thus  been  beguiled  by  the  elevating 
influence  of  music  In  this  respect,  no  regiment, 
periutps,  is  more  &vored  than  the  Massachusetts 
Twen^-third,  composed  chiefly  of  Salem,  Marble- 
head,  Danvers,  ana  Boston  men.  Many  of  the  of- 
ficers were  members  of  the  best  musical  societies, 
and  leaders  or  pillars  in  their  church  choirs  at  home. 
Could  their  friends  have  looked  in  upon  us  on 
board  of  the  Highlander,  during  many  of  the 
boisterous  nights  we  have  been  anchored  in  this 
Sound,  while  the  storm  howled  without,  they 
might  have  heard : 

*'  Perhaps  Dundee's  wild,  warbling  measures  rise, 
Or  plaintive  Blartyrs,  worthy  of  the  name. 
Or  noble  Elgin  beat  tha  heavenward  flame." 
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On  board  of  the  Huzza,  which  carries  the  left 
wing  •of  the  Twenty-third,  they  have  their  full 
share  of  sweet  singers,  and  a  very  excellent  band 
of  music,  under  the  lead  of  Henry  C.  Brown,  of 
Boston.  In  the  centre  of  the  fleet,  which  covers 
an  area  of  some  two  miles  of  the  bay,  is  anchored 
the  S.  R.  Spaulding,  the  present  flag-ship  of  Gen. 
Bumside.  From  her  high  deck  he  can  easily 
survey  the  entire  fleet,  and  observe  all  that  is 
going  on«  On  the  deck  of  one  or  two  vessels 
near  us  are  gathered  quiet  groups  of  soldiers,  and 
the  sublime  strains  of  "  Old  Hundred,"  which 
float  across  the  waters,  human  voices  mingling 
with  the  bands,  testify  that  they  are  engaged  in 
religious  worship.  To  many  of  these  brave  and 
earnest  men  it  will  be,  perhi^,  their  Utst  Sabbath 
on  earth.  _^_^ 

Incidknts  of  the'Paintville  Battle. —A 
body  of  the  enemy  was  posted  on  a  commanding 
hill,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  them. 
The  Fourteenth  Kentucky  volunteered  for  the 
service,  as  they  knew  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Said  CoL  Garfield:  "Go  in,  boys;  give  them 
EaU  Columbia!'' 

The  hiU  was  cleared,  and  soon  the  reserve  of 
the  brigade  came  in  at  a  double-quick.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  them,  Col.  Garfield  pulled  off  his 
coat,  and  flung  it  up  in  the  air,  where  it  lodged 
in  a  tree,  out  of  reach.  The  m^i  threw  up  their 
caps  with  a  wild  shout,  and  rushed  at  the  enemy, 
Col.  Garfield,  in  his  shirt-sieves,  leading  the  way. 

As  the  Federal  troops  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a  rebel  officer  shouted  in  surprise :  **  Why, 
how  many  of  you  are  there?"    "Twenty-five 

thousand  men, you!"  yelledra  Kentucky 

Union  officer,  rushing  at  the  rebel.  In  an  instant 
the  rebels  broke  andran  in  utter  confiision. 

Several  instances  of  personal  daring  and  cool- 
ness were  related.  A  member  of  Cant.  Bushnell's 
com];>any,  in  the  Forty-second,  was  aoout  to  bite  a 
cartrid^,  when  a  musket-ball  struck  the  cartridge 
from  his  finffers.  CooUv  facing  the  direction  from 
which  the  snot  came,  ne  took  out  another  car- 
tridge, and  exclaimed :  "  You  can't  do  that  again, 
old  Mow."  

MARYLAND. 

BT  J.  R.  KANDALL. 

Thb  despotTs  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland  I 
His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 

Maryland  1 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
That  flooded  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 

Maryland !    My  Marylimd ! 

Hark  to  thy  wandering  son's  appeal, 

Maryland! 
My  mother  State  t  to  thee  I  kneel, 

Maryland! 
For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal. 
Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal. 
And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 

Maryland!    My  Maryland! 
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Thou  wilt  not  cower  in.  the  dust, 

Maryland! 
Thy  1>eaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 

Maryland ! 
Remember  Carroll's  sacred  trust. 
Remember  Howard's  warlike  thrust, 
And  all  thy  sluraberers  with  the  just, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland ! 

Come !  'tis  the  red  dawn  of  the  day, 

Maryland! 
Comel  wiih  thy  panoplied  array, 

Maryland! 
With  Ringgold's  spirit  for  the  fray. 
With  Watson's  blood  at  Monterey, 
With  fearless  Lowe  and  dashing  May, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland ! 

C<Mne!  for  thy  shield  is  bright  and  strong, 

Maryland! 
Come !  for  thy  dalliance  does  thee  wrongs 

Marylimd! 
Come !  to  thine  own  heroic  throng, 
That  stalks  with  Liberty  along, 
And  give  a  new  Key  to  thy  song, 

Maryland !    My  M!aryland ! 

Dear  Mother!  burst  the  tynmtTs  chain, 

Maryland! 
l^rginia  should  not  call  in  vain, 

Maryland! 
She  meets  her  sisters  on  the  plain—         ^ 
*<  Sic  semper,*'  'tis  the  proud  refrun, 
That  baffles  minions  back  amain, 

Maryland ! 
Arise  in  majesty  again, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

I  see  the  blush  upon  thy  cbedc, 

Maryland! 
But  thou  wast  ever  bravely  meek, 

Maryland! 
But  lo !  there  surses  forth  a  shriek 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  creek  to  creek— 
Potomac  calls  to  Chesapeake, 

Maryland !     My  Maryland ! 

Thon  wilt  not  yield  the  Vandal  toll, 

Maryland! 
Thou  wilt  not  crook  to  his  control, 

Maryland! 
Better  the  fire  upon  thee  roll. 
Better  the  blade,  the  shot,  the  bowl» 
Than  crucifixion  of  the  soul, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland ! 

I  hear  the  distant  thunder  hum, 

Maryland! 
The  Old  Line's  bugle,  Hh,  and  drum, 

Maryland! 
She  is  not  dead,  nor  deaf^  nor  dumb — 
Hussa !  she  spurns  the  Northern  scum  I 
She  breathes — she  bums!  she'll  come!  shell 
come! 

Maryland !    My  Maryland ! 


A  Race  for  Life.  ^  A  soldier  from  Rhode 
Island,  while  on  picket-guard,  was  rushed  upon 
hj  a  party  of  rebel  cavidry.  He  instantly  fared 
his  piece  at  the  foremost,  and  ran.  The  way  be- 
fore him  was  an  c^>en  field,  about  fifty  rods  acroit. 
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the  other  side  heing  hemmed  in  by  an  old,  rotten, 
log  fence,  and,  still  beyond,  a  sort  of  chaparral 
of  brier  bushes  and  underbrush.  To  this  retreat 
the  soldier  started,  on  quadruple  quick,  with  half 
a  dozen  horsemen  after  him.  Fortunately  for  the 
soldier,  the  rains  had  made  the  field  quite  muddy, 
and  the  horses  slumped  through  the  turf  so  badly 
that  they  could  not  lessen  the  distance  between 
them  and  the  fugitive.  All  this  time  the  rebels 
were  keeping  up  a  roar  of  pistolry,  one  of  the 
balls  passing  through  the  soldier's  hat,  and 
another  went  clean  through  his  cartridge  box  and 
lodged  in  his  coat.  Still  on  ran  the  hero,  and 
still  on  splashed  the  horsemen.  The  picket  at 
last  reached  the  fence,  and  with  one  bound  landed 
on  the  top,  intending  to  give  a  long  spring  ahead ; 
but  the  fence  was  frail,  and  crumbled  beneath  his 
weight  It  so  chanced  that  a  hog  had  rooted  out 
a  gutter  at  this  place,  and  was  lying  snoring 
therein.  At  the  cracking  of  the  fence,  his  swine- 
ship  evacuated  his  hole,  and  scampered,  barking, 
into  the  underbrush.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the 
soldier  fell  in  that  hole,  muddy  as  it  was,  and  the 
fence  rattled  down  upon  him.  This  was  no  more 
than  fairly  done,  when  up  came  the  horsemen, 
and,  hearing  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  not 
doubting  it  was  their  prey,  dashed  through  the 
gap  in  the  fence,  and,  seeing  a  path  in  the  brush, 
they  put  through  it  after  the  hog,  and  were  soon 
oat  of  sight.  When  the  sound  of  their  footsteps 
died  away,  the  picket  returned  to  camp  and  re- 
ported. The  next  day  one  of  these  rebel  horse- 
men was  taken  prisoner.  When  our  hero  saw 
lum  he  recognizea  him  at  once,  and  sung  out: 

**  I  say,  old  fellow,  did  you  catch  that  hog  yes- 
terday ?  " 

**  We  did  that,**  retorted  the  prisoner,  "  but  it 
wasnH  the  one  we  were  after  J* 
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A  Sharp  Ride. — A  correspondent  with  Gen- 
eral Grant's  army  eives  the  following  amusing  ac- 
count of  a  cotton  oroker  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lagrange,  Tennessee.    He  says: 

The  experience  of  a  Mr.  Cones,  who  was  cap- 
tured near  Lagrange,  was  relieved  by  some  flashes 
of  humor  which  may  be  an  apology  for  the  very 
emphatic  language  which  was  used  by  the  actors. 

Cones,  in  company  with  two  or  three  other 
buyers,  had  bought  some  cotton  out  at  Moscow, 
twelve  miles  from  Lagrange,  just  before  our  army 
marched  from  the  latter  place,  and  as  General 
Quinby's  division  had  just  removed  from  there, 
they  tnought  the  sooner  they  got  the  cotton  into 
Lagrange  the  better ;  consequently  four  of  them, 
besides  the  drivers  of  the  teams,  started  out  after 
it  Cones  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  was 
not  armed  and  was  not  on  horseback,  he  riding 
in  one  of  the  teams.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
the  cotton,  and  hurried  back  until  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Union  pickets  at  Lagrange,  and  then 
Cones'  three  friends,  thinking  the  mulds  were 
out  of  danger,  left  him,  and  rode  on  into  town. 

Only  two  or  three  minutes  after  they  had  left, 
and  as  the  wagons  went  down  into  a  hollow,  out 
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of  sight  of  the  picket-guards,  five  j^errillas 
dashed  out  of  the  wood  and  were  alongside  in  an 
instant  •*  Halt ! "  Every  one  of  the  teams  h^ted 
as  though  they  had  run  against  a  stone  walL 
The  next  instant  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  was  at 
the  ear  of  every  one  of  them.  Cones  included,  who 
was  riding  on  the  cotton. 

'*Are  you  armed  P"  said  the  guerrilla,  who 
held  his  pistol  at  Cones*  head. 

«  No,  sir." 

**  Then  get  down  and  unhitch  them  mules,  and 
turn  *em  around  devilish  quick ! " 

It  was  done  in  the  time  specified. 

QuerrUla.  —  **  Have  you  a  match  P  I  want  te 
touch  off  this  cotton.** 

Cones,  —  "  No,  sir.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  haven't" 

Ouerrilla.  —  "  Then  git  on  to  that  mule,  quick.*' 

In  an  instant.  Cones  was  mounted  on  what  he 
says  was  "  a  wonderful  sharp-backed  mule.** 

Ouerrilla  (giving  the  mule  a  terrific  slash  with 
the  wagon  whip).  —  "  Now,  lick  them  mules  up*. 
Make  'em  go !    Give  'em  thunder !  '* 

And  away  they  went  at  a  pace  which,  to  Cones 
on  his  razor-back  mule,  he  thought  must  split 
him  in  two  before  many  miles,  three  guerrillas  oe- 
hind  lashing  the  mule  at  every  jump.  Five  miles 
or  more  they  went  at  this  pace,  and  not  another 
word  had  been  spoken  by  any  one,  when  they 
turned  out  of  the  main  road  into  an  old  and  un- 
frequented road,  that  wound  its  zigzag  through  one 
of  the  densely- wooded  creek  bottoms.  "Halt!" 
said  the  guerrilla,  and  he  who  gave  the  command 
commenced  hurriedly  to  relieve  himself  of  some 
of  his  accoutrements,  as  though  he  was  about  to 

fy  to  work  in  earnest  at  some  devilish  deed, 
he  place  was  lonely  and  fitting  to  such  murder- 
ous intents,  and  Cones  says  he  felt  a  cold  sort  of 
chill  run  down  the  full  length  of  even  his  long  legs. 

Guerrilla  ^drawing  the  cork  out  of  his  canteen) 
—  **  You  looK  a  pretty  good  feller.  Let's  take  a 
drink ;  and  for  fear  you  might  think  it's  pizen,  111 
drink  first! " 

And  suiting  the  action  to  his  words,  he  placed 
the  canteen  to  his  lips,  and  turned  his  face  up  in 
the  position  of  one  making  astrononucal  observa- 
tions. After  a  long  pull,  he  passed  the  canteea 
over  to  Cones,  who  thought  it '  mightn't  be  pizen,* 
and  imbibed. 

Ouerrilla.  —  "  Now,  lick  up  them  mules ;  give 
*em  thunder!    Hurry  up!" 

At  each  injunction  he  emphasized  on  the  rear 
of  the  flying  mules  with  his  whip. 

They  bivouacked  in  a  thicket  that  night,  but 
early  the  next  morning  began  their  journey  at  the 
same  pace,  and  toward  evening  of  that  day  they 
galloped  into  a  rude-looking  camp,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  nest  of  Richardson  and  his  guerrilla 
band,  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Pillow.  In  a  few 
minutes  Cones  was  marched  up  before  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson. After  a  number  of  questions  as  to  what 
vrns  his  business,  whether  he  had  served  against 
the  Confederate  States,  &c.,  Richardson  said : 

"  Well,  sir.    I'll  parole  you." 

At  the  mention  of  **  parole,"  the  guerrilla  who 
had  been  the  most  prominent  in  the  capture,  and 
had  invited  Cones  **  to  drink,"  began  to  remonstrate. 
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(?M<mKa.— "  Why,  Colonel,  you  ain't  a  coin* 
to  parole  that  infernal  ootton-buyer,  are  you  ?" 

J^icTiardson,  —  "  Well,  I've  got  to  parole  him  or 
shoot  him;  and  (turning  to  Cones  inquiringly) 
you'd  rather  be  paroled  than  shot,  hadn  t  you  ?  " 

Cones,  —  "  Yes,  but  I  don't  want  to  take  another 
ride  on  that  mule." 

The  parole  was  soon  written,  and  much  to  his 
astonishment,  without  being  robbed  of  his  money 
and  watch,  he  was  told  that  hh  was  at  liberty  to 
walk  back  to  Lagrange,  forty  miles.  In  an  hour 
afterward  he  started,  and  soon  after  leaving  the 
camp  he  was  startled  again  by  the  command 
**  Halt !  **  He  halted,  and  out  started  the  guerrilla 
who  had  been  most  prominent  in  his  capture,  and 
had  gone  away  sulky  because  the  Colonel  would 
not  snoot  ''thiat  infernal  cotton-buyer,"  instead 
of  jparoling  him. 

Cones  was  unarmed,  and  began  to  have  serious 
apprehensions  of  what  was  to  follow,  when  the 
flruerrilla  said :  **  Old  feller,  let's  take  a  drink  I " 
Cones'  heart  felt  lighter  immediately.  So  did 
the  canteen. 

During  the  next  three  days  he  footed  it  back 
to  Lagrange,  but  he  never  aAer  looked  at  a  lean, 
sharp-backed  mule  without  a  shudder. 


Camp  Anecdote. — The  Sergeant  of  the  picket- 
guard  being  stationed  near  Pohick  Churcn,  Va., 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  tinkline  of  a  cow- 
bell in  the  bushes.  With  visions  of  new  milk 
running  through  his  head,  he  examined  carefully, 
and  to  his  intense  astonishment  made  the  discov- 
ery that 'as  he  advanced  the  cow-bell  retreated. 
The  Sergeant  made  a  double  quick  retrograde 
movement,  and  immediately  reported  the  affair  to 
Colonel  Hays.  The  Colonel  secreted  a  squad  of 
men  in  the  woods,  and  the  Sergeant  again  made 
himself  conspicuous.  He  brushed  about  among 
the  bushes,  and  the  cow-bell  approached.  The 
squad  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing — not 
the  cow,  but  a  "  Secesher  "  with  a  cow-bell  hung 
to  his  neck,  and  a  six  shooter  in  his  belt.  When 
he  got  within  easy  ran^,  and  in  sight  of  the  squad, 
the  Sergeant  hailed  lum : 

*'  I  say,  old  fellow,  would  you  rather  go  to  the 
devil  or  to  Washington  P  " 

The  squad  at  the  same  time  rushed  forward. 

"  To  Washington,  I  reckon,"  drawled  the  rebel. 
"  I  ain't  clothed  for  a  warm  climate." 

And  he  accordingly  delivered  himself  up. 


A  Joke  on  a  Rebel  Editor.— The  editor 
of  the  Bebd  Banner,  published  at  Murfreesboro' 
imtil  Bra^g^s  retreat  to  Shelbjrville,  and  after- 
wards hailing  from  the  latter  town,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing good  story : 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  December,  1863,  we 
went  to  the  battle-field  in  search  of  glory  and  items. 

While  following  up  the  charge  of  General  Mc- 
Cown's  division,  we  met  a  body  of  prisoners  mov- 
ing to  the  rear,  and  at  once  struck  up  a  conversa- 
tion with  them.    Unfortunately,  we  were  dressed 


in  cerulean  habiliments,  and,  upon  attempting  to 
leave,  were  ordered  by  ihe  ^aid  to  remam  where 
we  were.  With  a  smile  of  meffable  contempt,  we 
drew  from  our  pocket  a  pass ;  but  what  was  our 
chagrin  when  we  were  accosted  with,  "  I  say,  my 
boy,  none  of  us  can  read ;  but  that  thar  trick's  too 
old ;  and  I'll  tell  you  another  thing,  yer  infernal 
blue-bellied  Yankee,  if  you  try  any  more  of  them 
dodges,  I'll  souse  this  thing  into  y^r  gizzard." 

Think  of  that,  O  ye  tribe  or  brother  quill- 
drivers  P  The  editor  of  this  naper,  the  leading 
journal  of  the  South,  to  be  called  a  Yankee,  and 
to  be  accredited  with  possessing  an  azure  abdo- 
men. 

General  Rousseau  relates  the  following  in- 
cident of  Shiloh : 

Two  days  after  the  battle  I  walked  into  the 
hospital  tent  on  the  ground  where  the  fiercest 
contest  had  taken  place,  and  where  many  of  our 
men  and  those  of  the  enemy  had  fallen.  The 
hospital  was  exclusively  for  the  wounded  rebels, 
and  they  were  laid  thickly  around.  Many  of  them 
were  Kentuckians,  of  Breckinridge's  command. 
As  I  stepped  into  the  tent,  and  spoke  to  some 
one,  I  was  addressed  by  a  voice,  the  childish  tone 
of  which  arrested  my  attention :  "  That's  General 
Rousseau!  General,  I  knew  your  son  Dickey. 
Where  is  Dick  P  I  knew  him  very  well."  Turn- 
ing to  him,  I  saw  stretched  on  the  ground  a  hand- 
some boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  face 
was  a  bright  one,  but  the  hectic  glow  and  flush 
on  the  cheeks,  his  restless  manner,  and  his  grasp- 
ing and  catching  his  breath  as  he  spoke,  alarmed 
me.  I  knelt  by  his  side  and  pressed  his  fevered 
brow  with  my  hand,  and  would  have  taken  the 
child  into  my  arms,  if  I  could.  "  And  who  are 
you,  my  son  ?  "  said  I.  "  Why,  I  am  Eddy  Mc- 
Fadden,  from  Louisville,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
know  you,  General,  and  I  know  your  son  Dick. 
I've  played  with  him.  Where  is  Dick?"  I 
thought  of  my  own  dear  boy,  of  what  might  have 
befallen  him;  that  he,  too,  deluded  by  villains, 
might,  like  this  poor  boy,  have  been  mortally 
wounded,  among  strangers,  and  left  to  die.  My 
heart  bled  for  the  poor  child ;  for  he  was  a  child  $ 
my  mauhood  gave  way,  and  burning  tears  at- 
tested, in  spite  of  me,  niy  intense  suffering.  I 
asked  him  of  his  father.  He  had  no  father.  His 
mother.  He  had  no  mother.  Brothers  and  sis- 
ters. "I  have  a  brother,"  said  he.  "I  never 
knew  what  soldiering  was.  I  was  but  a  boy,  and 
they  got  me  off  down  here."  He  was  shot  tlurough 
the  shoulder  and  lungs.  I  asked  him  what  he 
needed.  Ho  said  he  was  cold  and  the  ground  was 
hard.  I  had  no  tent  nor  blankets ;  our  baggage 
was  aU  in  the  rear  at  Savannah.  But  I  sent  the 
poor  boy  my  saddle-blanket,  and  returned  the 
next  morning  with  lemons  for  him  and  the  rest ; 
but  his  brother,  in  the  Second  Kentucky  regiment, 
had  taken  him  over  to  his  regiment  to  nurse  him. 
I  never  saw  the  child  again.  He  died  in  a  day  or 
two.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  I  never  think  of  this 
incident  that  I  do  not  fill  up  as  if  he  were  my  own 
child. 
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THE  DEAD  DRUMMER  BOY. 

'Midst  tangled  roots  that  lined  the  wild  ravine, 
Where  the  fierce  fight  raged  hottest  through  the 
day. 
And  where  the  dead  in  scattered  heaps  were  seen, 
Amid  the  darklmg  forest* s  shade  and  sheen, 

Speediless  in  death  he  lay. 

•    • 
The  setting  sim,  which  glanced  athwart  the  place 

In  slanting  lines,  like  amher-tinted  rain. 
Fell  sidewise  on  the  dmmmer's  upturned  fiuse, 
Where  Death  had  left  his  gory  finger's  trace 
In  one  hright  crimson  stain. 

The  silken  fringes  of  his  once  hright  eye 

Lay  like  a  shadow  on  his  cheek  so  foir; 
His  lips  were  parted  hy  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
That  with  his  soul  had  mounted  to  the  sky 
On  some  wild  martial  air. 

No  more  his  hand  the  fierce  tattoo  shall  beat. 

The  shrill  rereille,  or  the  long  roll's  call. 
Or  sound  the  charges,  when,  in  smoke  and  heat 
Of  fiery  onset,  foe  with  foe  shall  meet, 
And  gallant  men  shall  fall. 

Yet  may  be  in  some  happy  home,  that  one, 
A  mother,  reading  from  ^e  list  of  dead. 
Shall  chance  to  riew  tiie  name  of  her  dead  son, 
And  moye  her  lips  to  say,  **  God's  will  be  done  I " 
And  i)ow  in  grief  her  head. 

But  more  than  this  what  tongue  shall  tell  his  story  ? 

Perhaps  his  boyish  longings  were  for  fome. 
He  lived,  he  died ;  and  so  memento  mori. 
Enough  if  on  the  page  of  War  and  Glory 
Some  hand  has  writ  his  name. 


The  Badge  of  the  Fifteenth  Abmt  Coups. 
—  The  troops  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  sent 
to  join  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  carried  with 
them  Tarioos  ornamental  habits  and  customs  that 
were  new  to  the  Western  soldiers.  Among  them 
was  the  corps  badge,  which  designated  the  corps 
to  which  officers  and  men  were  attached.  For 
instance,  the  badffe  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  is  a 
crescent,  that  of  tne  Twelfth  a  star.  The  badge 
is  made  of  any  material,  —  gold,  silver,  or  red 
flannel,  —  and  is  worn  conspicuously  on  some 
part  of  the  clothing.  The  Western  corps  had 
no  such  badge.  How  an  Irishman  explained  the 
matter  is  thus  told :  A  soldier  came  by  the  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  Butterfield,  —  a  tired,  weather-  ' 
beaten  straggler.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
made  Sherman's  march  from  Memphis  to  Chat- 
tanooga, thence  to  Knoxville,  and  was  now  re- 
turning in  the  terrible  cold  of  that  returning 
march,  thinly  clad,  one  foot  covered  with  ft  badly 
worn  army  shoe,  the  other  with  a  piece  of  raw 
hide  bound  with  strings  about  a  sockless  foot — 
both  feet  cut  and  bleeding.  "  Arms  at  will,"  he 
trudged  past  the  headquarters'  guard,  intent  only 
upon  overtaking  his  re^ment. 

**  Halt,"  said  ar^  sentinel  with  ft  bright  piece, 
clean  uniform^  and  white  gloves.  '*  What  do  you 
belon^toP" 

«  Eigfath-Misshooiyi  tnneJ*: 


«  What  division  ?  " 

'*  Moi^an  L.  Smith's,  av  coorse." 

"  What  brigade  P  " 

"  Giles  Smith's  Second  Brigade  of  the  Secon^ 
Division." 

"  But  what  army  corps  ?  " 

**  The  Fifteenth,  you  fooL  I  am  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Yicksburg.  Anything  more,  Mr.  Sen- 
tinel P  " 

"  Where  is  your  badge  P  " 

"  My  badge,  is  it P    What  is  that?" 

**  Do  you  see  this  star  on  my  cap  P  That  is 
the  badge  of  the  Twelfth  Corps.  That  crescent 
on  my  partner's  cap  is  the  badge  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps.'^ 

"I  see  now.  That's  how  yez  Potomick  fellers 
gits  home  uv  dark  .nights.  Ye  takes  the  moon 
and  shtars  with  ye." 

**  But  what  is  the  badge  of  your  corps  P  " 

Making  a  round  about,  and  slapping  his  car- 
tridge-box, our  soldier  replied,  *'  D  ye  see  that  P 
A  cutridge-box,  with  a  l).  S.  on  a  brash  plate, 
and  forty  rounds  in  the  cartridge-box,  and  sixty 
rounds  in  our  pockets.  That's  the  badge  of  the 
Fifteenth,  that  came  from  Yicksburg  to  -help  ye 
fight  Chattanoogy." 


Slave's  Prayeb.  —  A  Yirginia  slave,  who  had 
heard  of  the  President's  promise  concerning  the 
proclamation  to  be  issued  on  the  1st  of  January, 
then  only  a  few  days  in  the  future,  was  heard 
prayinff,  and  with  great  earnestness  and  a  deeply 
afiected  heart,  thus : 

**  O  God  Almighty !  keep  the  engine  of  the 
rebellion  going  till  New  Year's !  Good  Lord ! 
pray,  don't  let  off  the  steam ;  Lord,  don't  reverse 
the  engine ;  don't  back  up ;  Lord,  don't  put  on 
the  brakes !  But  pray,  good  Lord,  put  on  more 
steam!  Make  it  ^o  a  mile  a  mmute!  Yes, 
Lord,  pray  make  it  go  sixty  miles  an  hour! 
(*Amen!'  'Do,  good  Lord!'  responded  the 
brethren  and  sisters.)    Lord,  don't  let  the  ex- 

yress  train  of  rebellion  smash  up  till  the  1st  of 
anuary!  Don't  let  the  rebels  back  down,  but 
harden  their  hearts  as  hard  as  Pharaoh's,  and 
keep  all  hands  goin^,  till  the  train  reaches  the 
Depot  of  Emancipation ! " 


How  THE  YeTERAN    MAKES    TTrMRT;T.y   CoiC- 

FOBTABLE.  —  An  army  letter  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  a  veteran 
soldier  makes  himself  comfortable  in  camp : 

**  It  is  a  trite  remark  that  a  man  never  knows 
how  much  he  can  do  without  until  he  tries  it,  but 
it  is  more  to  my  present  purpose  to  say  that  he 
never  knows  with  how  litue  he  can  make  himself 
comfortable  until  he  makes  the  experiment.  No- 
body possesses  this  invaluable  Knowledge  so 
much  as  a  veteran.  Put  a  recruit  into  a  forest 
of  pine  trees,  with  his  shelter  tent,  and  if  he  have 
nobody  but  recruits  about  him,  ten  to  one  you 
will  find  him  under  his  shelter  tent  three  w^s 
frt)m  that  time. 
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**  Not  80  with  the  yeteran.  If  he  be  camped  in 
the  pine  forest,  give  him  an  old  axe,  a  boot-leg, 
a  mud-puddle,  a  board  or  two,  and  a  handful  of 
flails,  and  he  builds  him  a  house,  and  a  house, 
too,  comfortable  and  commodious,  and  not  want- 
ing in  architectural  beauty.  First  he  fells  his 
trees,  then  cuts  and  notches  his  logs,  and  lays 
them  together  to  the  required  height  Hiii  roof 
he  puts  on,  giving  it  a  great  slope,  and  thatching 
it  with  the  green  of  the  pine  trees. 

**  He  has  been  carefUl  to  leave  window  spaces, 
and  tacking  pieces  of  his  shelter  tent  over  these, 
he  has  provided  Ught,  but  he  keeps  out  the  nip- 
ping air  of  winter.  Then  with  his  board  he  makes 
the  door,  and  the  boot-leg  supphdng  the  hinges, 
it  soon  swings  into  its  plaoe.  Then  he  fills  the 
spaces  between  the  logs  with,  soft  earth  from  his 
mud-puddle,  and  his  house  is  done,  except  the 
chimney,  and  the  forest  and  the  mud-puddle  soon 
provide  that,  for  his  chimney  is  nothing  but  a 
pile  of  sticks,  plentifully  plastered  without  and 
within  with  mud.  Then  with  his  old  axe  he  man- 
ufactures out  of  pine  loss  a  full  assortment  of 
furniture,  —  bedstead,  chairs,  table,  wardrobe, 
and  generally  adds  a  manteL  Then,  with  a 
bright  fire  upon  his  hearth,  he  is  prepared  to 
laugh  at  winter,  and  generally  does." 


A  CoHBOTTEE  of  the  Louisiana  State  Conven- 
tion, appointed  to  prepare  a  flag  and  seal  for  that 
State,  ttius  expressed  their  opinion  of  that  PeU- 
oan  which  had  so  long  been  the  cherished  emblem 
of  Louisiana :  *'  On  consultation,  and  especially 
with  those  descended  from  the  ancient  colonists 
of  the  country,  the  Committee  found  that  what 
has  been  considered  the  symbol  of  Louisiana, 
oonmumds  neither  their  favor  nor  their  afiection. 
The  pelican  is  in  form  unsightly,  in  habits  filthy, 
in  nature  cowardly."  The  Committee  also  learned 
from  Audubon,  to  their  amazement,  that  the  story 
of  the  pelican's  feeding  its  young  with  its  own 
blood  is,  in  expressive  phrase, "  gammon."  There- 
fore they  did  not  commend  this  water-fowl  as  a 
fit  subject  for  their  flag,  but  rather  as  one  of 
loathing  and  contumely. 


Union  in  Tennessee.  —  A  traveller,  passing 
through  one  of  the  counties  of  Tennessee  on 
horseback,  stopped  at  a  modest  cottage  on  the 
roadside,  and  asked  for  shelter,  as  it  was  quite 
dark  and  raining.  The  ''head  of  the  fiunily" 
came  to  the  door,  and  accosted  the  traveller 
with, — 

«  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  stay  all  night,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  are  yer?" 

This  interrogatory  was  not  fully  understood  by 
the  traveller,  and  he  asked  an  explanation. 

"  I  mean,  what's  yer  politics  P "  rejoined 
the  former.  *«  Air  yer  rur  this  Union,  Or 
agin  it?" 

This  was  a  poser,  as  the  traveller  was  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  "man  of  the  house"  was  a 
Union  man  or  a  secessionist,  and  he  was  anxious 


to  "tie  up"  for  the  night;  so  he  made  up  hia 
mind,  and  said, — 

"  My  friend,  I  am  for  the  Union." 

"  Stranger,  you  kin  kum  in." 


TO  CANAAN! 
A  BONO  Of  THE  SIX  HUNDBED  THOUaAND.* 

BT  OUVEB  WENDELL  nOLUBS. 

Where  are  you  going,  soldiers. 
With  banner,  gun,  and  sword  ? 
We're  marching  South  to  Canafln 

To  battle  for  the  Lord ! 
What  Captain  leads  your  armies 

Along  the  rebel  coasts  } 
The  Mighty  One  of  Israel, 
His  name  is  Lord  of  Hosts  ! 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth, 
To  blow  before  the  heathen  wall* 
The  trumpets  of  the  North ! 

What  flag  is  this  you  carry 
Along  the  sea  and  shore } 
The  same  our  grand&ires  lifted  up. 

The  same  our  fathers  bore ! 
In  many  a  battle's  tempest 
It  shed  the  crimson  rain : 
What  God  has  woven  in  bis  loom 
Let  no  man  rend  in  twain  ! 
To  Canaan,  to  Conafln, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 

To  plant  upon  the  rebel  towers 

The  banners  of  the  North ! 

What  troop  is  this  that  follows. 

All  armed  with  picks  and  spades  } 
These  are  the  swarthy  bondsmen. 

The  iron-skin  brigades ! 
Theyll  pile  up  Freedom's  breastwork* 

They'll  scoop  out  rebels'  graves ; 
Who  then  will  be  their  owner, 
And  march  them  ofi"  for  slaves  ? 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth, 
To  strike  upon  the  captive's  chain 
The  hammers  of  the  North ! 

What  song  is  this  you're  singing  ? 

The  same  that  Israel  sung 
When  Moses  led  the  mighty  choir, 

And  Miriam's  timbrel  rung ! 
To  Canaan  !  to  Canaan  ! 

The  priests  and  maidens  cried ; 
To  Canaan  I  to  Canafln ! 
The  people's  voice  replied. 
To  Canaan,  to  CanaAn, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 
To  thunder  through  its  adder-dens 
The  anthems  of  the  North ! 

When  Canaan's  hosts  are  scattered, 

And  all  her  walls  lie  flat, 
What  follows  next  in  order? 

The  Lord  will  see  to  that ! 

•  See  Norn.  L  45, 46. 
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Well  break  the  tyranf  b  sceptre, 

We'll  build  the  people's  throne  — 
When  half  the  world  is  Freedom's, 
Then  all  the  world's  our  own ! 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth, 
To  sweep  the  rebel  threshing-floors, 
A  whirlwind  from  the  North ! 


THE  SECRET  SERVICE. 

"Oene&al  Orders  No.  .  —  Captain  Carter, 
— th  Indiana  Volunteers,  is  hereby  relieved  from 
hii  command  indefinitely,  and  will  report  at  these 
headquarters  immediately. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Rosecrans. 

Lieut  CoL  C.  Qoddard,  A.  A.  0. 

(Current  Series.)  " 

The  aboTO  order  was  read  upon  dress  parade 
to  the  gallant  old  — th,  in  January,  1863.  The 
cotton  fields  and  cedar  thickets  of  "  Stone  River  ** 
were  as  yet  scarcely  dry  from  the  loyal  blood 
which  had  there  been  given  up  to  freedom's  cause. 
The  regiment  was  struck  dumb,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  captain  most  of  all.  What  could  such  an 
OTder  mean  P  Surely,  none  deserved  censure  less 
than  Captain  Carter.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
reffiment — a  perfect  speqmen  of  manly  strength ; 
bold  and  fearless  in  battle,  perfect  master  of  the 
"  sword  "  and  "  gloves,"  kind  and  gentle-hearted, 
always  found  upon  the  side  of  the  weak.  He  had 
been  frequently  spoken  of  by  his  superiors  for  his 
gallantry.  These  thoughts  passed  through  the 
minds  of  some  after  this  order  was  read,  but  none 
could  give  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be 
thus  relieved ;  for,  said  they,  does  not  the  order 
imply  disgrace  P  But  these  mutterings  were  not 
heard  at  headquarters,  and  were  of  no  avail.  The 
Captain  retired  to  his  tent,  relieved  himself  of  his 
accoutrements,  called  his  servant  Tom,  and  set 
out  for  headquarters,  with  none  but  his  sable 
companion. 

General  Rosecrans  was  <^uartered  in  Judge 
Ready's  house,  and  had  a  private  suit  of  rooms 
on  the  second  floor,  with  wmdows  opening  upon 
a  veranda.  He  was  sitting  before  a  bright  fire 
on  the  evening  our  story  opens,  in  undress  uni- 
form, with  nothing  but  the  buttons  to  betoken 
rank.  An  orderly  entered  and  announced  Captain 
Carter.  The  General  arose  quickly,  and  advanced 
to  meet  him,  with  that  easy,  smiling  look,  that 
put  the  Captain's  fears  at  rest.  The  Genend 
took  him  by  the  hand,  while  his  countenance  as- 
sumed a  more  thoughtful  look,  or  rather  settled 
in  repose,  and  said : 

"  This  is  Captain  Carter,  of  the  — th  Indiana  ?  " 

"  It  is,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"  You  received  a  peremptory  order  this  evening 
to  report  forthwith." 

"  I  did,  sir,  and  have  done  so." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  take  a  seat.  Captain.  I  am  in  want 
of  a  man  of  some  experience,  Captain,  who  has 
not  only  a  '  hand  to  do  and  a  heart  to  dare,'  but 
also  has  ludgment  to  guide  and  direct  both. 
General  Thomas,  after  quietly  looking  through 


his  command,  has  picked  on  you;  and  I  have 
such  confidence  in  the  *  grizzled  old  hero '  that  I 
have  summoned  you  here  for  secret  service.  Are 
you  willing  to  undertake  it,  wiUi  all  its  risks  P  " 

**  Anythmg,  Greneral,  for  our  country's  good." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  you  will  remain  here  to-night 
Any  of  your  efiects  you  may  need,  send  for  by  the 
orderly  at  the  door.  During  the  night  I  will  in- 
form you  what  your  duties  will  be." 

General  Bragg's  headquarters  were  at  Tulla- 
homa.  The  two  armies  were  lying  in  a  semicircle, 
the  rebel  right  resting  on  the  Cumberland  at 
Hartsville,  above  Nashville,  their  left  resting  at 
the  "  shoals  "  below. 

General  Van  Dom  commanded  the  left,  with 
headquarters  at  Spring  HilL  Our  right  rested 
at  Franklin,  which  is  nearly  on  a  direct  line  be- 
tween Spring  Hill  and  Nashville.  This  much  by 
way  of  explanation. 

One  morning  in  February,  1863,  two  persons 
were  making  their  way  on  horseback  from  Shelby- 
ville  to  Spring  HilL  The  first  of  these  was 
dressed  in  Quaker  garb,  and  bestrode  a  light-built, 
dapple  bay  stallion,  whose  small,  sinewy  limbs, 
broad  chest,  and  open  nostrils  betokened  both 
speed  and  bottom.  Horse  and  rider  were  ill- 
matched,  but  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  under- 
standing. 

The  other  person  was  a  negro,  dressed  like 
his  master,  broad  brim,  white  neck-tie  and  all, 
mounted  on  a  stout  roadster.  They  were  fast 
approaching  a  vidette  post ;  were  shortly  halted 
by  a  cavalr]^an ;  they  drew  rein  and  dismounted. 

**  Is  thee  a  man  of  war  ?  "  asked  the  Quaker. 

"  Don't  know ;  reckon,  tho',  I  mought  be.  But 
what's  your  business,  Quaker  ?  " 

*<Doea  thee  know  a  Mr.  Van  Dom  about 
here  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  reckon  I  does ;  but  hell  mister  ye  if 
you  call  him  that" 

**  WeU,  I  have  business  with  him,  and  I  desire 
admittance  into  thy  camps." 

'*  All  right,  old  fellow ;  wait  till  I  call  the  oor- 
poraL" 

General  Van  Dom  was  examining  some  maps 
and  charts,  when  an  orderly  entered  and  an- 
nounced that  a  Quaker  desir^  to  see  him.  * 

*<  Admit  him,"  said  the  GeneraL 

"  Is  thee  Mr.  Van  Dom,  whom  carnal  men  call 
General  ?  " 

**  What  is  your  business  with  me,  sir  P  "  asked 
the  General,  without  answering  the  question. 

**  I  am  sent,  friend  Van  Dom,  by  my  society,  to 
administer  comforts  and  consolation  to  these  men 
of  war,  and  would  ask  permission  to  bring  such 
things  as  they  may  need  or  my  means  may 
supply." 

**  Have  you  any  recommendations  P  " 

"Yes,  verily;"  and  the  Quaker  produced  a 
bundle  of  papers,  and  commenced  assorting  them 
out  *^  Here  is  one  from  friend  Quakenbush,  and 
here  —  " 

**  Never  mind,"  said  theJGeneral,  while  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  commenced  to  jerk;  ''here, 
Mr.  —  " 

''  Thurston,"  suggested  the  Quaker. 
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**  Mr.  Thurston,  here  is  a  pass  through  the  lines 
at  will  for  such  artides  as  you  may  see  proper  to 
hring.    This  is  all,  sir  P  " 

**  May  I  ask,  friend,  how  far  it  is  to  those  un- 
godly men  who  are  persecuting  our  people  with 
Sre  and  sword,  whom  the  clonal  men  call  the 
Yankees  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir.  About  fourteen  miles.  See  that  you 
give  them  a  wide  berth,  for  they  hare  a  curious 
way  of  burning  men  of  your  pjenuasion." 

"  Yes,  verily  will  I ; "  and  with  this  the  Quaker 
retired. 

**  Queer  character,  that,"  remarked  the  General 
to  himself;  **but  it  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a 
world." 

The  Quaker  passed  out  among  the  camps, 
meeting  a  smile  here,  and  a  rougn  jest  there; 
but  tiiey  seemed  not  to  ruffle  the  placidity  of  his 
countenance,  though  the  ne^'s  eyes  flashed, 
who  followed  a  few  steps  m  the  rear.  The 
Quaker  seemed  to  have  a  good  supply  of  tracts 
and  religious  papers,  which  he  scattered  freely, 
with  a  word  of  gentle  admonition  to  the  card- 
players,,  and  a  hint  of  the  world  to  come  to  alL 
lie  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  for  the  sick, 
and  even  visited  all  the  forts  and  fortifications, 
and  made  particular  inquiries  in  and  about  them 
for  the  sick,  writing  a  letter  for  one,  furnishing 
a  stamp  to  another ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
day  he  had  visited  all,  and  made  a  memorandum 
of  what  was  needed,  and  was  preparing  to  leave 
camp  when  a  Lieutenant  came  and  accosted  him 
with,  "  I  say,  stranger^  haven't  we  met  before  ?  " 

**  Nay,  verily,"  rephed  the  Quaker,  "  I  go  not 
about  where  carnal  men  do  battle." 

"  No !  Well,  I  must  have  seen  you  at  some 
place,  but  I  don't  recollect  where.  Likely  I'm 
mistaken." 

**  Very  like,  friend ;  cood  day  to  you." 

'*  Massa,  did  ye  see  dat  debblL's  eyes  brighten 
up  towards  the  last  P  Tells  ye,  sure,  we'd  better 
be  trablin." 

"Yes,  Sam,  I  saw  it,  and  my  recollection  is 
better  than  his,  for  I  took  him  prisoner  at  Stone 
Biver,  though  he  escaped  soon  after.  We  will 
pass  out  as  soon  as  possible." 

Nof  long  after,  the  Quaker  and  his  colored 
companion  were  galloping  over  the  smooth  pike. 
As^  they  aporoached  a  house,  they  slackened 
their  speed,  but  when  out  of  sight,  they  again 
increased  it  Thus  they  pushed  on  till  after 
dark,  when  they  came  to  a  by-road,  into  which 
they  rode  some  miles,  and  finally  drew  rein  at  a 
little  log-cabin,  to  which,  after  reconnoitring  a 
little,  the  negro  advanced,  and  knocked,  and  a 
voice  from  the  inside  bade  him  enter,  which  he 
did,  followed  by  his  master. 

That  niffht  a  despatch  went  to  Gen.  Bragg, 
which  read: 

"  Look  out  for  a  Quaker,  followed  by  a  nigger. 
He  is  a  spy.    Arrest  him. 

"  Gen.  Van  Dorn." 

The  next  day  a  negro  rode  into  Murfreesboro', 
and  passed  on  to  Gen.  Ilosecrans'  headquarters, 
and  presenting  a  pass,  was  admitted  to  his  pri- 


vate apartments,  and  handed  the  General  a  paper 
which  read :  *'  2  overcoats  and  6  hats,  87  snirts, 
3200  tracts,  2000  for  the  unconverted  at  Spring 
HilL" 

Gen.  Ilosecrans  was  eagerly  looking  over  the 
document  when  Gen.  Thomas  was  announced. 
The  latter  was  cordially  met  by  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
who  immediately  handed  him  the  paper  he  had 
just  received. 

**  This  is  all  cipher  to  me.  General,"  said  Oen. 
Thomas. 

**  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  former,  who  had  been 
writing.  **  Well,  here  is  something  more  intelli- 
gible :  *  Two  forts  of  six  guns  each ;  thirty-seven 
additional  guns ;  3200  troops,  2000  of  which  are 
cavalry,  at  Spring  Hill.' " 

**  Humph !  Some  of  Capt  Carter's  ingenuity," 
said  Gen.  Thomas. 

**  Yes,  he  is  doing  his  work  nobly,  so  far.  I 
only  hope  no  harm  may  come  to  hhn." 

«  Well,  General,"  said  Thomas,  "  Col  B , 

of  the  — th  Indiana,  was  asking  me  to-day  why 
the  Captain  was  relieved  of  his  command;  of 
course  I  knew  nothing  about  it." 

**  That  was  right,"  said  Ilosecrans ; ''  the  effec* 
tiveness  of  the  '  secret  service '  would  be  greatly 
impaired  by  having  the  names  of  those  engaged 
in  It  made  known.  I  enjoined  the  utmost  secrecy 
upon  the  Captain,  and  kept  him  here  that  night 
that  he  might  not  be  questioned  too  closely  by 
his  comrades.  We  will  hear  from  him  by  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow." 

'*  Where  do  you  reside?  "  asked  Gen.  Bragg. 

**I  live  near  Brandyville,  General,  and  came 
down  to  see  if  something  can't  be  done  to  keep 
these  infernal  Yankees  S'om  our  section.  They 
was  down  there  yesterday,  and  took  off  over  two 
thousand  bushels  of  com,  and  nearly  all  the 
wheat  in  the  country." 

The  speaker  vms  a  middle-aged  man  of  rather 
good  features,  but  his  countenance  betokened  the 
too  free  use  of  Confederate  whiskey. 

"  What  did  you  say  your  name  was,  Colonel  P" 

«  Ashcroft,  fiSr." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  your  family.  You 
have  done  nobly  for  our  cause,  from  report" 

"  We  have  tried  to  do  our  duty.  General,  and 
what  little  I  have  left  you  are  welcome  to,  but  I 
don't  want  the  Yankees  to  get  it  I  sent  down 
by  Gen.  Wheeler's  command,  the  other  day,  a 
hundred  bushels  of  meal  as  a  gift" 

"  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you,"  said  Bragg. 
"  Let  me  fill  your  glass  again,  boloneL  I  wish  I 
had  something  better  to  ofier  you." 

**  Permit  me.  General,  to  send  to  my  portman- 
teau for  a  bottle  of  wine." 

"  Yes,  sah." 

"  Rare  vintage,  this.  General  It's  one  of  a 
lot  I  got  North  before  the  war." 

*' Excellent,"  says  Bragg.  "I  would  like  to 
have  a  supply.  By  the  way.  Colonel,  did  you  see 
anything  of  a  Quaker-like  personage  on  the  road 
this  morning  ?  " 

''Riding  a  bay  horse,  with  a  nigger  follow- 
ing?" 

"  The  same." 
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^ "  Whjt  yes.  He  came  to  my  plantation  last 
night  I  insisted  on  his  staying  all  night,  hut  he 
was  in  a  hurry,  and  cotdd  not  stop." 

"  He  was  a  Yankee  spy,"  said  6ragg. 

**  The  devil !  and  to  think  I  gave  the  rascal  his 
8upper ! " 

^ "  Well,  well,  never  mind,  Colonel ;  well  pick 
him  up  yet  I'm  going  to  make  a  feint  on  the 
enemy's  flanks  to-morrow  with  my  cavalry,  and 
well  prohahly  get  him.  He  has  information  that 
would  be  valuable  to  the  enemy.  I  look  for  a 
couple  of  officers  back  in  a  few  days,  that  I  sent 
np  to  Franklin  to  find  out  the  enemy's  strength. 
Ii  they  bring  me  a  correct  report.  111  match  Rose- 
crans,  vnth  all  his  low  cunning.  Besides  this. 
Colonel,  I'm  looking  for  some  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama troops  up  shortly,  and  if  the  cowardly 
Dutchman  don't  run,  I'll  make  another  Stone 
Riyer  for  him." 

"Good  for  you.  General.  Don't  leave  even 
one  of  the  cussed  mudsills  on  our  soil.  But  it's 
getting  late,  and  I  must  try  and  get  some  sup- 
plies before  I  go  back.  Will  you  accommodate 
me  with  a  pass  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  and  here  is  a  bill  of  protection  for 
your  person  and  property.  No  thanks }  good 
day  to  you." 

•*  Golly,  Massa  Gap'n,  you's  bin  talkin'  to  de 
ok  debbil  hissef." 

"  Hush !  not  so  loud,  Tom.  I've  got  one  more 
to  visit,  and  then  we'll  be  off,  and  iSke  a  straight 
shoot  up  Hoover's  Gap." 

"  Cap'n,  Cap'n !  dey's  a  regiment  ob  dese  dirty 
rebels  just  started  up  de  Manchester  road,  dat^ 
going  up  from  Hoober's  Gap,  for  I  heard  de 
Kernel  say  so." 

"  All  right,  Tom ;  we'll  take  the  Shelbyville 
road,  and  run  the  risk  of  meeting  Van  Dom.  Go 
out  through  the  *  abatis,'  the  same  way  we  came 
in  with  the  horses,  and  III  meet  you  m  half  an 
hour  by  that  old  house." 

"  Missus,  day's  a  gentleman  dat  got  a  firow  off 
his  boss  out  here,  and  would  like  to  stop  awhile 
wid  ye,  if  ye  please,  Missus." 

"  Very  well ;  I'll  send  a  bov  out  to  help  him 
in-  —  Are  you  much  hurt,  sir  P  " 

*'  No,  madam,  I  think  not ;  my  horse  got 
firightened  at  some  object  in  the  road,  and  threw 
me  heavily  on  my  right  shoulder.  A  nip;ht's 
rest,  madam,  vrill  enable  me  to  pursue  my  jour- 
ney, I  think." 

Our  hero  found,  upon  examination,  that  there 
were  no  bones  broken,  and  yet  the  bruise  was 
severe  enough  to  make  him  covet  a  night's  rest, 
in  preference  to  passing  it  on  the  s^dle.  460 
without  more  ado,  he  submitted  to  his  hostess's 
desire  to  bathe  the  bruised  shoulder,  and  prepare 
him  a  comfortable  bed  by  the  fire. 

During  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  the  loud 
clatter  of  horses'  roofs,  followed  immediately  by 
a  loud  "  hilloa." 

Durinsp  the  conversation  which  occurred  out- 
side, he  beard  the  name  of  Van  Dom  mentioned, 
and  the  thought  that  they  might  m^et  was  any- 
thing but  comfortable  to  him  just  at  that  time ; 
but  be  resolved  to  trust  to  lucl^  and  if  that  failed. 


he  would  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  '*  right 
angles,  horizontals,"  &c.  Presently  the  door 
opened,  and  an  officer  entered,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  Confederate  style,  —  gilt  buttons,  gold 
lace,  and  all,  —  a  glance  at  which  showed  that  he 
bore  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-GeneraL  The  con- 
versation that  ensued  informed  our  hero  that  he 
had  the  honor  of  occupying  the  same  room  "with 
Gen.  Hardee.  He  had  as  yet  feigned  sleep. 
He  heard  the  General  ask  the  lady  if  she  knew 
who  he  was,  and  her  reply  was,  that  she  did  not 
Then  followed  the  story  of  his  getting  thrown, 
and  so  on.  He  was  anxious  to  establish  his 
reputation  with  the  General  as  a  nound  seceshf 
and  a  little  ruse  occurred  to  him,  which  he  re- 
solved to  practise  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
himself  ndiculous,  suddenly  bawling  out,  as  u 
asleep,  — 

"  Kun,  Tom ;  the  infernal  Yankees  are  coming; 
put  all  the  horses  in  the  back  pasture;  take 
away  every  nigger  with  you." 

•*  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  General ;  «  he's  all 
right  rU  bet  on  him.  But  you  see,  madam, 
there  is  a  spy  in  our  lines  that  we  are  anxious  to 
catch,  and  ne  has,  so  &r,  eluded  us,  and  if  we 
meet  a  stranger,  we  are  anxious  to  find  out  his 
standing.  I'm  satisfied  with  this  one,  for  a  man 
will  tell  the  truth  when  he's  asleep." 

"  Your  supper's  ready,  sab." 

"  And  I'm  ready  for  it,"  replied  the  General, 
and  left  the  room. 

Our  hero  moved,  grunted,  and  finally  turned 
over,  and  found  his  hostess  still  in  the  room,  and 
behind  her  he  saw  Tom  making  motions  for  him 
to  come  out 

The  lady  asked  if  he  felt  comfortable,  had  he 
slept  weU,  &c.,  to  all  of  which  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative ;  upon  which  she  left  the  room,  and  he 
followed  soon  after,  and  found  Tom  waiting  for  him. 

**  Massa,  dese  debbils  has  *  sprised '  us,  and 
we'd  better  be  a  leabin.  I'se  got  a  '  nigh  shoot ' 
firom  de  niggahs,  dat  we  can  cut  across  to  Man- 
diester  and  up  fru  de  gap  from  heah." 

"All  right,  Tom  ;  where's  the  horses?" 

"  I'se  got  um,  Massa,  out  below  here." 

"Here's  for  them,  then,  Tom;  come  on 
quickly." 

It  is  needless  to  follow  them  further ;  suffice  it 
to  say  they  reached  our  lines  the  following  even- 
ing, and  reported  to  Gen.  Hosecrans. 

The  following  order  explains  itself:  — 

Special  Field  Ordek,  No.  — . 

Cant  Carter  ( — th  Ind.  Vols.)  is  hereby  or- 
dered to  return  to  his  command,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  promotion.    By  order 

W.  S.  Hosecrans,  ifq/.-Gen. 

Lieut-CoL  C.  Goddabd,  A.  A.  G* 


SOLDIERS'  AH)  SOCIKnES. 

To  the  quiet  nooks  of  home, 
To  the  public  halls  so  wide, 

The  women,  all  loyal,  hurrang  oome^ 
And  sit  down  side  by  8i(f  » 
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To  fight  for  their  natiTe  land. 

With  womanly  weapons  gGrt, 
For  dagger  a  needle,  scissors  for  brand, 

While  they  sing  the  song  of  the  shirt. 

O  women  with  sons  so  dear, 

O  tender,  loving  wives. 
It  is  not  money  yon  work  for  now, 

But  the  saving  of  precious  lives. 
'Tis  roused  for  the  battle  we  feel  — 

O  for  a  thousand  experts. 
Armed  with  tiny  darts  of  steel. 

To  conquer  thousands  of  shirts ! 

Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch 

Under  the  sheltering  roof, 
Come  to  the  rescue,  poor  and  rich. 

Nor  stay  from  the  work  aloof; 
To  the  men  who  are  shedding  their  blood, 

To  the  brave,  devoted  band, 
Whose  action  is  honor,  whose  cause  is  good, 

Wc  pledge  our  strong  right  hand. 

Work  — cwork  —  work. 

With  earnest  heart  and  soul  — 
Work  —  work  —  work. 

To  keep  the  Union  whole. 
And  'tis  O  for  the  land  of  the  brave, 

Where  treason  and  cowardice  lurk. 
Where  there's  all  to  lose  or  all  to  save. 

That  we're  doing  this  Christian  work. 

Brothers  are  fighting  abroad. 

Sisters  will  help  them  here. 
Husbands  and  wives  with  one  accord 

Serving  the  cause  so  dear. 
Stand  by  our  colors  to-day  — 

Keep  to  the  Union  true  — 
Under  our  fiag  while  yet  we  may 

Hurrah  for  the  B.ed,  White,  and  Blue. 


A  Man  of  Nekve.  —  A  venerable  judge  re- 
kted  the  following  anecdote : 

The  morning  following  the  battle  of  Yorktown, 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  attend  the  wounded. 
Among  others  whose  limbs  were  so  much  in- 
jured as  to  require  amputation,  was  a  musician, 
who  had  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  knee.  As 
usual  in  such  a  case,  preparations  were  made  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  moving.  Says  the 
•ufferer,  **  Now,  what  would  you  be  at  ?  "  "  My 
lad,  Vm  going  to  take  off  your  leg,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  be  lashed  down."  "  Til 
consent  to  no  such  thing.  You  may  pluck  my 
heart  from  my  bosom,  but  you'll  not  confine  me. 
Is  there  a  violin  in  the  camp  ?  if  so,  bring  it  to 
me."  A  violin  was  furnished,  and  tuning  it,  he 
laid,  "  Now,  Doctor,  begin.**  And  he  continued 
to  play  until  the  operation,  which  lasted  about 
forty  minutes,  was  completed,  without  missing  a 
note  or  moving  a  muscle. 


Adventures  of  a  Despatch  Beaber. — The 
following  account  of  the  adventures  of  Lamar 
Fontaine,  who  acted  as  a  despatch  bearer  for  the 
Southern  forces  around  VicKsburg,  was  written 
by  the  father  of^oung  Fontaine : 


Lamar  is  almost  continually  in  the  saddle,  and 
employed  in  very  hazardous  enterprises.  Hit 
last  feat  of  arms  was  the  ihost  daring  he  has  yet 
performed. 

He  left  my  house,  under  orders  from  Gen. 
Johnston,  to  bear  a  verbal  despatch  to  Gen.  Pern- 
berton,  in  Vicksburg,  and  to  carry  a  supply  of 
percussion  caps  to  our  troops  in  that  oesieged 
city.  I  parted  with  him,  hardly  hoping  ever  to 
see  him  again  alive,  for  I  knew  that  Vicksburg 
was  closely  invested  on  all  sides.  The  enemy's 
lines  of  circumvallation  extend  from  Snyders 
Blu^  on  the  Yazoo,  to  Warrenton,  on  the*  Mia- 
sissippi,  and  the  rivers  and  their  opposite  shores 
are  niled  and  lined  with  their  forces. 

He  was  well  mounted,  but  was  burdened  with 
forty  pounds  of  percussion  caps,  besides  his 
blanket  and  crutches.  He  has  no  use  of  bla 
broken  leg,  and  cannot  walk  a  step  without  a 
crutch ;  and  in  mounting  bis  horse  he  has  to  lilt 
it  over  the  saddle  with  nis  ri^ht  hand.  But  he 
accomplishes  this  operation  with  much  dexterity, 
and  without  assistance.  I  loaned  him  a  very  fine 
sabre,  with  wooden  scabbard,  to  prevent  rattling, 
and  a  very  reliable  revolver,  which  has  never 
missed  fire  when  loaded  by  me. 

The  family  were  called  together  for  prayers, 
and  we  prayed  fervently  that  the  God  of  our 
fathers  would  shield  him  firom  all  danger,  and  en- 
able him  to  fulfil  his  mission  to  Vicksburg  suc- 
cessfully, and  give  him  a  safe  return  to  us  alL  I 
then  exhorted  him  to  remember  that,  if  it  was  the 
will  of  God  for  him  to  live  and  serve  his  country, 
all  the  Yankees  owned  by  Lincoln  could  not 
kill  him ;  but  if  it  was  the  divine  will  that  he 
should  d^e,  he  would  be  in  as  much  danger  at 
home  as  in  Vicksburg,  and  death  would  certainly 
find  him,  no  matter  where  he  might  be.  I  chu^ed 
him  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  kill  every  one 
of  the  jackals  who  should  attempt  to  stop  his 
course,  or  come  within  reach  of  his  swonl  or 
pistoL 

He  crossed  Big  Black  River  that  night,  and  the 
next  day  got  between  their  lines  and  the  division 
of  their  army,  which  was  at  Mechanicsburg.  He 
hid  his  horse  in  a  ravine,  and  ensconced  himself 
in  a  fallen  tree,  overlooking  the  road,  during  that 
day.  From  his  hiding-place  he  witnessed  the  re- 
treat of  the  Yankees,  who  passed  him  in  consider- 
able haste  and  confusion.  After  their  columns  had 
gone  by,  and  the  night  had  made  it  safe  for  him 
to  move,  he  continued  his  route  in  the  direction 
of  Snyder's  Bluff.  As  he  entered  the  telegraphic 
road  from  Yazoo  City  to  Vicksburg,  he  was  hailed 
by«a  picket,  but  dashed  by  him.  A  volley  was 
fired  at  him  b^  the  Yankees.  He  escaped  un- 
hurt ;  but  a  Mmie  ball  wounded  his  horse  mor- 
tally. The  spirited  animal,  however,  carried  him 
safely  to  the  bank  of  the  Yazoo  River,  where  he 
died,  and  left  him  afoot  He  lost  one  of  his 
crutches  in  making  his  escape.  This  was  jerked 
from  him  by  the  umb  of  a  tree,  and  he  had  no 
time  to  pick  it  up. 

With  the  assistance  of  one  crutch,  he  carried 
his  bag^^agc,  and  groped  along  the  Yazoo,  until 
he  providentially  discovered  a  small  log  canoe, 
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tied  by  a  rope,  within  his  reach.  He  pressed 
this  into  his  serTice,  and  paddled  down  the  riyer, 
until  he  met  three  Yankee  gunboats  coming  up 
to  Y'azoo  City.  He  avoided  Uiem  by  running  un- 
der some  willows  overhanging  the  water,  and 
lying  concealed  until  they  passed.  Soon  after- 
waras  he  floated  by  Snyder's  Bluff,  which  was 
illuminated,  and  alive  with  Yankees  and  negroes, 
participating  in  the  amusement  of  a  grand  ball 
of  mixed  races.  He  lay  flat  in  his  canoe,  which 
was  nothing  but  a  hollow  log,  and  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  a  piece  of  drift-wood,  and 
glided  safely  through  the  ^nboats,  transports, 
and  barges  of  the  amalgnmationists.  He  reached 
the  back-water  of  the  Mississippi  before  day,  and 
in  the  darkness  missed  the  outlet  of  the  Ya2oo, 
and  got  into  what  is  called  "  Old  River."  After 
searcning  in  vain  for  a  pass  into  the  Mississippi, 
day  dawned,  and  he  discovered  his  mistake.  He 
was  forced  to  conceal  his  boat  and  himself,  and 
lie  by  for  another  day.  He  had  been  two  days 
and  nights  without  food,  and  began  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 

At  night  he  paddled  back  into  the  Yazoo,  and 
descended  it  to  the  Mississippi,  passing  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  Yankee  transports.  Only  one  man 
hailed  him,  from  the  stern  of  a  steamboat,  and 
asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He  replied  that 
he  was  going  to  his  fishmg  hues.  In  the  bend 
above  Vick8l)urg,  he  floated  by  the  mortar  fleet, 
lying  flat  in  his  canoe.  The  mortars  were  in  full 
Uast,  bombarding  the  city.  The  next  morning 
he  tied  a  white  handkerchief  to  his  paddle,  raised 
himself  up  in  the  midst  of  our  picket  boats  at 
VickKburg,  and  gave  a  loud  huzza  for  Jeff. 
Davis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  amid  the 
vivas  of  our  sailors,  who  gave  him  a  joyful  re- 
ception, and  assisted  him  to  Gen.  Pemberton's 
headquarters. 

After  resting  a  day  and  night  in  the  city,  he 
started  out  witn  a  despatch  from  Gen.  Pemberton 
to  Gen.  Johnston.  He  embarked  on  his  same 
canoe,  and  soon  reached  the  enemy's  fleet  below 
the  dty.  He  avoided  their  picket-boats  on  both 
shores,  and  floated  near  their  gunboats.  He 
passed  so  near  one  of  these,  that  through  an 
open  port-hole  he  could  s^  men  playing  cards, 
and  hear  them  converse.  At  Diamond  Place  he 
landed,  and  bade  adieu  to  his  faithful  "  dug-out" 
After  hobbling  through  the  bottom  to  the  hills, 
he  reached  the  residence  of  a  man  who  had  been 
robbed  by  the  savages  of  all  his  mules  and  horses, 
except  an  old  worthless  gelding  and  a  half-broken 
colt  He  gave  him  the  choice  of  them,  and  he 
mounted  the  colt,  but  found  that  he  travelled 
badly.  Provideutially  he  came  upon  a  very  fine 
horse  in  ihe  bottom,  tied  by  a  blind  bridle,  with- 
out a  saddle.  As  a  basket  and  old  bag  were 
lying  neai-  him,  he  inferred  that  a  negro  had  left 
him  there,  and  tliat  a  Yankee  camp  was  not  far 
distant.  He  exchanged  bridles,  saddled  the  horse 
and  mountea  him,  after  turning  loose  the  colt 
^  After  riding  ko  as  to  ^oid  the  supposed  posi- 
tion of  the  Yankees,  he  encountered  one  of  the 
thieves,  wlio  was  returning  to  it  from  a  success- 
ful plundering  excursion.    He  was  loaded  with 


chickens  and  a  bucket  of  honey.  He  commenced 
catechising  Lamar  in  the  true  Yankee  style,  who 
concluded  it  best  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  send- 
ing him  where  he  could  know  all  that  the  devil 
could  teach  him.  With  a  pistol  bullet  through  his 
forehead,  he  left  him,  with  his  honey  and  poultry 
lying  in  the  path,  to  excite  the  conjectures  of  his 
fellow-thieves. 

He  approached  with  much  caution  the  next 
settlement  There  he  hired  a  guide,  for  fifty  dol- 
lars, to  pilot  him  to  Hankerson's  ferry  on  Big 
Black  River,  which  he  wished  to  reach  near  that 
point,  without  following  any  road.  The  fellow 
ne  hired  proved  to  be  a  traitor.  When  he  got 
near  the  ferry,  Lamar  sent  him  ahead  to  ascertain 
whether  any  Yankees  were  in  the  vicinity.  The 
conversation  and  manners  of  the  man  had  ex- 
cited his  suspicions,  and  as  soon  as  he  left  him 
he  concealed  himself,  but  remained  where  he 
could  watch  his  retuni.  He  remained  much  long- 
er than  he  expected ;  but  returned  and  reported 
that  the  way  was  open,  and  that  no  Yankees  were 
near  the  ferry.  After  paving  him,  he  took  the 
precaution  to  avoid  the  ferry,  and  to  approach 
the  river  above  it,  instead  of  following  the  guide's 
directions.  By  this  he  flanked  a  force  of  the 
Yankees  posted  to  intercept  him  ;  but  as  he  en- 
tered the  road  near  the  river  bank,  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  on  the  right  flank  of  a  long 
line  of  sentinels,  suddenly  rose  up  within  ten  feet 
of  him,  and  ordered  him  to  halt  He  replied  with 
a  pistol  shot,  which  killed  the  sentinel  dead,  and, 
wheeling  his  horse,  galloped  through  the  bottom 
up  the  nver ;  but  the  Yankees  sent  a  shower  of 
balls  after  him,  two  of  which  wounded  his  right 
hand,  injuring  four  of  his  fingers.  One  pazed 
his  right  leg,  cutting  two  holes  through  his  pan- 
taloons, and  another  cut  through  one  side  of  my 
sword  scabbard,  spoiling  its  beauty,  but  leaving 
a  mark  which  makes  me  prize  it  more  highly. 
Seven  bullets  struck  the  horse,  which  reeled  un- 
der him,  but  had  strength  and  speed  to  bear  him 
a  mile  from  his  pursuers  before  he  fell  and  died. 
Lamar  than  divided  his  clothes  and  arms  into 
packages,  and  swam  Big  Black  River  safely.  He 
did  not  walk  far  before  a  patriotic  lady  supplied 
him  with  the  only  horse  she  had  —  a  stray  one, 
which  came  to  her  house  after  the  Yankees  had 
carried  off  all  the  animals  belonging  to  the  place. 
On  this  he  reached  Raymond  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  changed  his  horse  for  a  fresh  one, 
carried  his  despatch  to  Jackson  that  morning,  and 
rejoiced  us  alt  by  an  unexpected  visit  the  same 
day.  

A  Wedding  Party  brought  to  Grief. — 
A  correspondent  of  a  Southern  paper,  after  nar- 
rating "the  outrages  committed  by  Averill  and 
his  band,"  concludes  his  letter  with  the  following 
amusing  yet  unfortunate  incident : 

"  Few  tragedies  are  without  their  comic  and 
grotesQue  interludes.  And  Averill's  devastating 
march  nad  its  farce.  On  the  very  top  of  Price's 
or  Eleven  Mile  Mountain,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  dwells  a  widow  woman,  with  a  considera- 
ble family,  including  several  grandchildren.    She 
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seems  to  defV  the  elements  of  the  most  temi>e8tu- 
ous  height  I  know  of.  Up  to  this  elevated  position, 
where  everjrthing  may  be  supposed  to  be  pure  and 
nice  from  its  thorough  ventilation,  a  romantic  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  had  carried  his  affections,  and 
fixed  them  on  a  fair  daughter  of  the  widow.  His 
aspirations  met  with  the  nighest  favor,  and  on  the 
very  night  of  Averill's  advent  their  mutual  loves 
culminated  in  a  wedding  feast,  celebrated  amidst 
the  wild  shrieking  and  howUngs  of  the  tempest  on 
the  mountain.  The  festivity  had  progressed  to 
the  fourth  degree  with  unconmion  energy.  The 
gentler  sex  were  paying  their  respects  to  the  sup- 
per table,  and  some  of  the  more  vigorous  of  the 
mountaineers  were  employing  their  time  vrith  a 
powerful  iig.  A  famous  Boniface  from  the  valley 
oelow  had  thrown  off  coat,  jacket,  and  shoes,  and 
was  spreading  himselfl  Indeed,  the  dance  prom- 
ised to  rival  that  of  Tam  O'Shanter,  beheld  in 
Kirk  Alloway — the  locality  and  surroundings, 
and  the  tempest,  all  favored  a  scene  of  no  small 
dramatic  effect  But  just  then  —  O,  untimely 
event! — Uie  Yankees  obtruded  upon  the  scene, 
and  dissipated  all  its  joys,  and  terminated  for  the 
night  all  its  physical  recreations.  They  ate  up  all 
the  supper — took  some  thirty  horses,  ridden  up 
by  the  guests  from  the  *v«uley  helow' — and 
carried  off  as  prisoners  the  male  portion  of  the 
guests,  including  the  hero  of  the  dance,  and,  worst 
of  all,  the  l)ridegroom  besides !  To  the  inexpres- 
sible mortification  of  the  prisoners,  they  saw  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  wedding  party  kiss  a  Yankee 
for  a  cupful  of  conee,  which  pe  had  offered  to  any 
one  of  them  who  would  bestow  such  a  mark  of 
favor  on  him.  The  prisoners  were  marched  off, 
and  detained  a  day  or  two  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  return,  on  foot." 

Thus  ended  the  comedy  of  the  terrible  moun- 
tain raid  of  Averill  —  a  warning  to  wedding  par- 
ties on  the  border  to  look  out  for  Yankees. 


The  Dead  bbouoht  to  Life  again. — The 
following  remarkable  incident  occurred  in  Dodge- 
ville,  Wisconsin : 

When  the  war  first  broke  out,  a  young  man 
who  resided  in  the  above  villiure  joined  a  com- 
pany commanded  by  Captain  Tom  Allen,  which 
was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Second  regi- 
ment of  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and  was  present 
at  the  terrible  and  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
The  intelligence  came  back  to  his  family  at  Dodge- 
ville  that  he  was  slain  upon  the  battle-field,  and 
his  body  left  to  be  cared  for  by  the  enemy.  The 
news  nearly  killed  his  affectionate  mother,  and  she, 
with  the  remainder  of  those  relatives  who  had 
been  nearly  related  to  him,  wore  mourning  for 
him  who  had  poured  out  his  blood  and  sacrificed 
his  young  life  for  his  country.  This  gnawing 
grief  had  preyed  upon  these  loving  hearts  for 
many  months,  until  they  had  learned  to  view  it 
with  a  species  of  resi^ation.  What  could  then 
depict  their  unspeaki3)le  astonishment  and  joy, 
when  he  walked  into  the  house,  hearty  and  well ! 

His  story  is  briefiy  told  thus :  He  had  been  left 
severely  wounded,  with  many  others,  upon  the 


battle-field.  After  the  engagement  was  over,  and 
his  friends  had  retreated  m  confusion,  a  company 
of  secessionists  came  where  they  were  l3ring,  and 
actually  bayoneted  his  wounded  companions  be- 
fore his  eyes.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  stab 
the  bodies  of  senseless  corpses,  lest  there  be  some 
spark  of  life  left  in  them !  A  man  came  to  where 
he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  raised  his  ensan- 
guined weapon  for  the  fatal  thrust,  which  he  fully 
expected  would  end  his  mortal  carreer.  He  closed 
his  eyes,  fairly  sick  with  the  horrid  emotion,  and 
waited  to  receive  his  fate.  His  enemy  hesitated. 
He  lowered  his  musket,  and  finally  raised  him 
carefully  up,  and  ffave  him  water  from  his  canteen. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  hospitals  of 
Richmond,  where  he  received  carefUl  treatment, 
and  at  last  was  exchanged  and  allowed  to  return 
home.  

Anecdote  of  Commodore  Foote. — He  at* 
tended  a  Presbyterian  church.  A  large  congre- 
gation was  in  attendance,  but  the  preacher  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  A  eeneral  impatience  be- 
ginning to  manifest  itself,  tne  Commodore  sought 
uie  elder  of  the  church,  and  urged  him  to  perform 
the  services.  The  elder  refusing*  the  Commodore, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  took  the  pulpit, 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  prayed,'^and  delivered 
a  short  discourse  from  the  t^xt :  **  Let  not  your 
hearts  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God :  be&eve 
also  in  me."  The  congregation  was  delighted. 
On  coming  down  from  the  pulpit,  the  minister, 
who  had  arrived  just  after  the  prayer,  approached 
and  tendered  his  thanks;  but  the  Commodore 
rebuked  him  for  his  tardiness  of  duty,  and  re- 
proached him  for  his  neglect  to  take  the  pulpit 
immediately  on  his  arrival.  This  incident  is  illus- 
trative of  the  Commodore's  energetic,  earnest 
character  and  sincere  piety. 


Negeo  Patriotism. — I  sat  in  my  tent-door 
thoughtfully,  but  very  thoughtlessly  humming 
"  Dixie."  I  had  not  observed  "  Charles,"  a  servant 
or  "  contraband,"  here,  who  sat  just  within  the  tent 

'*  We  stop  a-singin'  dat  song  now,  massa!"  said 
he,  interrupting  me.    • 

"Why?"  Imquired. 

Charles  was  confused  for  a  moment,  but  I 
pressed  the  question. 

"  Well,"  he  replied  hesitatingly,  "  it  don't  blong 
to  my  perfession,  sir ;  dat's  aU,  I  s'pose.  —  I  don't 
wish  I  was  in  Dixie,  I'se  sure!"  continued  he. 
"  None  o'  de  niggers  does ;  you  may  bet  your  soul 
o'dati" 

"  Where  is  Dixie,  Charles  ?  "  v 

«"S  Norfolk— (Ja<'*whar 'tis,"  was  the  indig- 
nant reply.  "  KiUs  de  niggers  in  Dixie,  jist  like 
sheep,  a-working  in  de  batteries  I " 

The  idea  of  our  contest  is  fully  appreciated  by 
the  colored  people.  The  representations  at  the 
North,  that  the  slaves  do  yot  understand  the  cause 
for  which  the  Federal  army  are  moving  upon  the 
South,  are  utterly  false.  I  have  seen  here  and  in 
Hampton  scores  of  the  fugitives,  and  conversed 
with  them ;  and  I  have  never  found  one  who  did 
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not  perfectly  underttand  the  issue  of  the  war,  and 
hang  with  terrible  anxiety  upon  its  success  or 
fidlnre. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  at  Hampton, 
when  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel  was  progressing. 
They  crowded  together  in  little  squads  about  the 
streets,  listening  to  the  reports  of  the  cannon  in 
the  distance,  or  the  accounts  of  those  who  came 
in  from  the  field.  Many  of  them  were  almost  in- 
sane with  anxiety,  and  expressed  themselves  ex- 
trayagantly. 

« If  the  *  Unioners '  get  the  fight,"  I  said,  "  what 
wiU  it  do  for  you  ?  » 

"  Den  to^U  htfrtt  I "  answered  all  who  stood 
near  me,  almost  m  one  breath. 

^  But  if  they  lose  the  battle  P  " 

**0,  den  it  oe  worser  for  us  dan  ebber,"  they 
said,  shaking  their  heads  mournfully,  and  in  their 
simplicity  believing  that  all  the  issue  of  the  war 
hung  upon  the  result  of  that  day. — Letter  from 
Fori  Monroe.  ■ 

Life  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  —  A  traveller 
in  East  Tennessee  gives  the  following  graphic 
pictures  of  life  in  that  region : 

"  In  Dry  Valley  lived  the  Methodist  preacher 
named  Dugan,  (of  Brownlow  notoriety,)  weigh- 
ing some  tw^  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  that 
these  devils  incarnate  arrested  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  Government,  making  him  walk  some  ten 
miles  through  the  hot  sun,  and  riding  in  his  buggy 
themselves.  The  poor  old  man  fainted  time  and 
again  on  the  journey,  but  there  was  no  relenting 
with  them.  They  told  him  they  would  sweat  the 
Lincoln  fever  out  of  him.  They  robbed  him  of 
all  he  had,  and  imprisoned  him ;  but  he  managed 
in  some  way  to  escape,  and  is  now  preaching  again 
at  his  old  stand.  What  rendered  the  crime  more 
heinous  was  the  fact  that  his  enemies  (some  of 
them)  were  those  with  whom  he  had  taken  sweet 
counsel  in, the  house  of  God,  and  with  whom  he 
had  knelt  around  the  altar  of  prayer.  What  can 
be  more  appropriate  to  this  persecuted  class  of 
men  than  tnose  lines  of  Captam  Grisham,  of  the 
10th  East  Tennessee  cavaby : 

*  They  struggled,  fell ;  their  life-blood  stained 

The  cruel  murderer's  hand ; 
They  clasped  their  country's  flag,  and  cried, 

**  God  and  our  native  land  1" 
Let  angels  spread  their  wings  above ; 

Let  flowers  forever  bloom ; 
Let  bays,  green  bays,  spring  forth  to  mark 

The  martyr's  sacred  tomb.' 

**  At  early  dawn  we  left  our  kind  friend  and  his 
ftmily,  and  rode  on  towards  Athens.  It  was  a 
lonesome  ride,  resemblingvery  much  some  of  the 
bluff  roads  on  the  Illinois  itiver.  We  passed  only 
one  house  the  whole  distance,  and  that  was  a  mis- 
erable log  house  situated  in  a  clump  of  pines. 
As  we  rode  past  the  house,  we  were  astonished 
at  the  number  of  tow-head  children  at  the  wood- 
pQe — the  tallest  of  whom  was  not  over  three 
feet  in  height.  We  commenced  counting,  two, 
four,  six,  eight ;  and  to  the  question  asked  the 
ddesty '  Are  you  oU  here  ? '    '  O  no,'  says  he, '  the 


two  little  ones  are  in  the  house.'  They  hurrahed 
for  Old  Abe,  and  we  rode  on.  We  travelled  this 
lonesome  road  a  few  miles  farther,  and  came  at 
last  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  some  five  hundred  feet, 
directly  overlooking  the  valley.  There  it  lay  at  our 
feet,  extending  north  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  at  least  three  miles  in  width  —  dotted  with 
neat  farm-houses,  and  just  below  us  Mouse  Creek 
Station,  with  its  dozen  or  more  neat  white  cot- 
tages, and  one  large  brick  mansion.  A  couplet 
in  that  beautiful  hymn  by  Heber,  as  I  surveyed 
this  beautiful  valley,  ran  through  my  head  con- 
tinually: 

•Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile.' 

"  We  passed  on  through  this  valley,  and,  night 
overtaking  us  nine  miles  south  of  Loudon,  we 
called  at  a  fine  farm-house,  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  tarry,  which  was  readily  granted*  To  the 
question,  *  Are  you  Union  or  rebel  ? '  the  answer 
was,  *  Both.'  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  that  is  a  new  state 
of  thills,  which  I  do  not  understand.'  This  was 
the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  and  her  story  was  a 
simple  statement  of  facts,  which  we  listened  to 
very  attentively.  When  she  had  finished  her 
story,  she  drew  one  long,  deep  sigh,  and  retired. 
I  pitied  the  poor  woman  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  She  said  she  had  two  sons  in  the  rebel 
army,  and  one  in  the  Union.  Her  son  now  at 
home  had  fled  to  the  mountains  to  avoid  con- 
scription. Her  two  daughters  now  at  home, 
young  ladies,  eighteen  and  twefity  years  of  age, 
were  divided,  one  Union  and  one  rebeL  For 
herself,  she  had  nothing  to  say — the  divisions  in 
her  famUv  had  made  her  prematurely  gray,  (hold- 
ing up  a  lock  of  hair,}  and  the  only  wish  she  had 
was,  that  the  war  might  speedily  end  in  some 
way ;  and  when  I  asked  the  usual  question,  the 
Union  girl  stepped  into  the  other  room,  and  re- 
turned with  a  beautiful  silk  Union  flag.  If  a 
rebel  officer  should  stay  there  next  week,  me  rebel 
girl,  no  doubt,  would  bring  out  just  as  neat  a 
rebel  flag.    Such  is  life  in  Eastern  Tennessee." 


How  Roger  A.  Pbyob  was  Captured  and 
Escaped.  —  Brig.  Gen.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  during 
the  battle  between  Gen.  Pope  and  the  Confeder- 
ates, near  Manasses,  in  Au^t,  1862,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  a  pnsoner,  but  the  cor- 
responding good  fortune  to  escape. 

He  had  started  off  on  foot  to  call  un  two  or 
three  regiments  for  reenforcements,  ana  on  his 
return  found  his  command  moved  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  left  it  Thinking  it  had 
^one  ahead,  he  too  went  on,  wondering  all  the 
time  where  his  men  were,  until  he  suddenly  en- 
countered two  Yankee  soldiers,  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  hay-rick.  His  untform  being  <  covered 
by  a  Mexican  poncho,  they  did  not  observe  that 
he  was  not  one  of  their  own  men ;  nor  was  there 
any  mark  visible  upon  his  person  to  indicate  that 
he  was  an  officer. 

They  accordingly  femiliarly  inquired  how  every- 
thing was  going  on  in  front    He  replied,  '^  Very 
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weU,''  and  in  the  oonveraation  which  ensued, 
lefluioed  that  he  was  a  mile  and  a  half  within  the 
Federal  lines.  They  asked  him  numerous  ques- 
tions, under  some  of  which  he  hegan  to  quake 
and  grow  uneasy,  fearing  his  inability,  ^ood 
lawyer  though  he  is,  to  cope  successfully  with  a 
cross-examination  of  such  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter. He  accordingly  began  to  look  about  him 
to  discover  some  means  of  escape.  There  was 
apparently  none.  He  obsei^ed  standing  near 
him,  however,  the  two  muskets  of  the  men,  one 
of  them  with  a  bayonet,  and  the  other  without 

The  colloquy  had  not  proceeded  much  further 
before  one  of  them,  looking  at  him  keenly,  asked 
him  to  what  regiment,  bn^^de,  and  division  he 
belonged ;  and  as  Pryor  hesitated  and  stammered 
out  his  reply,  the  Yankee  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
exclaimed :  "  You  are  a rebel,  and  my  pris- 
oner." In  an  instant,  the  General,  who  is  a  pow- 
erful man  and  as  active  as  a  squirrel,  seized  the 
gun  with  the  bayonet,  and,  before  his  antagonist 
could  turn,  ran  him  through  the  body  twice.  The 
other  now  iumped  to  his  feet,  apparently  as  if 
to  escape,  out  he  also  received  from  Pryor  a 
lunge  that  left  him  helpless  on  the  field.  Throw- 
ing down  the  musket,  the  General  moved  rapidly 
away  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  came,  ana 
after  dodging  Federal  stragglers  for  an  hour  or 
two,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finally  regaining  his 
command. 

Anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  the  two  men 
whom  he  had  so  summarily  disposed  of,  he  sent 
one  of  his  aids  the  next  day  to  examine  the  hos- 
pitals in  that  neighborhood,  and  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  any  men  were  present  wounded 
with  a  bayonet  The  aid  returned  with  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  found  one  so  injured. 
Whereupon  Pryor  mounted  his  horse,  and  went 
in  person  to  see  him.  The  man  was  asleep  when 
he  entered  the  hospital,  but  the  surgeon  awoke 
him,  and  the  General  asked  if  he  recognized  him. 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  're  the  man 
who  stuck  me."  The  wounded  man  was  not  less 
surprised  when  he  learned  that  the  author  of  his 
misery  was  the  redoubtable  Roger  A.  Pryor. 


Jakes  Garrabrant,  a  member  of  Co.  D.,  13th 
New  Jersey  regiment,  while  fighting,  at  a  battle 
on  the  Rappahannock,  saw  a  daguerreotype  fall 
from  the  pocket  of  a  dead  rebel.  Impelled  by 
curiosity,  ne  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  blouse.  Soon  he  was  struck 
by  a  bullet  and  felL  His  brother,  who  was  near 
him,  picked  him  up,  supposing  him  to  be  killed. 
Upon  examination,  the  ball  was  found  to  have 
pierced  his  clothing,  gone  through  the  front  of 
the  daguerreotype,  shivered  the  glass,  and  in- 
dented deeply  the  metal  plate  upon  which  the 
likeness  was,  which,  however,  it  failed  to  pene- 
trate, thus  saving  the  young  man's  life,  as  it  lay 
right  over  his  beait.  The  wooden  back  of  the 
picture  was  shivered  to  splinters  by  the  concus- 
sion. The  bullet  was  shown  us  with  the  picture, 
fitting  neatly  into  the  indentation  of  the  plate.  *** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  force  of  the 


ball  was  destroyed  by  the  gradual  yielding  of 
the  soft  copper  plate.  Had  the  material  been 
more  rigid,  the  ball  would  probably  have  gone 
through.  The  likeness  is  that  of  a  young  and 
not  unattractive  looking  female  ;  and  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  our  gallant  soldier  prizes  the 
**  counterfeit  presentment "  of  the  southern  dam- 
sel as  the  saviour  of  his  life. 


Sketches  in  the  Hospitals.  —  Gne  evening 
I  found  a  lately-emptied  bed  occupied  by  a  large, 
fair  man,  with  a  fine  face  and  the  serenest  eyes  I 
ever  met  One  of  the  earlier  comers  had  often 
spoken  of  a  friend  who  had  remained  behind, 
that  those  apparently  worse  wounded  than  him- 
self might  reach  a  shelter  first  It  seemed  a 
David  and  Jonathan  sort  of  friendship.  The 
man  fretted  for  his  mate,  and  was  never  tired  of 
praising  John,  his  courage,  sobriety,  self-denial, 
and  unfailing  kindliness  of  heart,  always  winding 
up  with :  **  He's  an  out  and  out  fine  feller,  ma'am, 
you  see  if  he  ain't"  I  had  some  curiosity  to  be* 
hold  this  piece  of  exceUenoe,  and  when  he  came, 
watched  him  for  a  night  or  two  before  I  made 
friends  with  him ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
afraid  of  the  stately-looking  man,  whose  bed  had 
to  be  lengthened  to  accommodate  his  command- 
ing stature,  who  seldom  spoke,  uttered  no  com- 
plaint, asked  no  sympatny,  but  tranquilly  ob- 
served all  that  went  on  about  him,  and  as  he  lay 
high  upon  his  pillows,  no  picture  of  dying  states- 
man or  warrior  was  ever  fuller  of  real  dignity 
than  this  Virginia  blacksmith. 

A  most  attractive  face  he  had,  framed  in  brown 
hair  and  beard,  comely-featured  and  full  of  vigor, 
as  yet  unsubdued  by  pain,  thoughtful  and  often 
beautifully  mild  while  watching  Sie  afflictions  of 
others,  as  if  entirely  forgetful  of  his  own.  His 
mouth  was  firm  and  grave,  with  plenty  of  will 
and  courage  in  its  lines,  but  a  smile  could  make 
it  as  sweet  as  any  woman's ;  and  his  eyes  were 
child's  eyes,  looking  one  fairly  in  the  face,  with  a 
clear,  straightforward  glance,  which  promised 
well  for  sucn  as  placed  their  faith  in  him.  He 
seemed  to  cling  to  life  as  if  it  were  rich  in  duties 
and  delights,  and  he  had  learned  the  secret  of 
content  The  only  time  I  saw  his  composure 
disturbed  was  when  my  surgeon  brought  another 
to  examine  John,  who  scrutmized  their  faces  with 
an  anxious  look,  asking  of  the  elder :  **  Bo  you 
think  I  shall  pull  through,  sir P "  ''I  hope  so, 
my  man."  And  as  the  two  passed  on,  John's 
eyes  followed  him  with  an  intentness  which  would 
have  won  a  clearer  answer  from  them,  had  they 
seen  it  A  momentary  shadow  flitted  over  his 
face ;  then  came  the  usual  serenity,  as  if,  in  that 
brief  eclipse,  he  had  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  some  hard  possibility,  and,  asking  nothing,  yet 
hoping  all  things,  left  the  issue  in  God's  hand, 
with  that  submission  which  is  of  true  piety. 

The  next  night,  as  I  went  my  rounds  with  Dr. 
P  ,  I  happened  to  ask  which  man  in  the 

room  probably  suffered  most,  and  to  my  great 
surprise  he  glanced  at  John. 

** Every  breath  he  draws  is  like  a  stab;  for 
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the  ball  pierced  the  left  lung,  broke  a  rib,  and 
did  no  end  of  damage  here  and  there ;  so  the 
poor  lad  can  find  neither  forgetfulness  nor  ease, 
oecauae  he  must  lie  on  his  wounded  back  or  suf- 
focate. It  will  be  a  hard  stru^le,  and  a  long 
one,  for  he  possesses  great  vitahtv ;  but  even  his 
temperate  life  can't  save  him.    I  wish  it  could." 

*' You  don't  mean  he  must  die,  doctor!" 

"  Bless  you,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope  for 
him,  and  you'd  better  tell  him  so  before  long. 
Women  haye  a  way  of  doing  such  things  com- 
fortably ;  so  I  leave  it  to  you.  He  won't  last 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  at  farthest" 

I  could  have  sat  down  on  the  spot  and  cried 
heartily  if  I  had  not  learned  the  propriety  of 
bottling  up  one's  tears  for  leisure  moments. 
Such  an  end  seemed  very  hard  for  such  a  man, 
when  half  a  dozen  worn-out,  worthless  bodies 
round  him  were  gathering  up  the  remnants  of 
wasted  lives  to  linger  on  for  years,  perhaps  bur- 
dens to  others,  daily  reproaches  to  themselves. 
The  army  needed  men  like  John,  earnest,  brave, 
and  faithful,  fighlinff  for  liberty  and  justice  with 
both  heart  and  hand,  a  true  soldier  of  the  Lord. 
I  could  not  give  him  up  so  soon,  or  think  with 
any  patience  of  so  excellent  a  nature  robbed  of 
its  fullilment,  and  blundered  into  eternity  by  the 
rashness  or  stupidity  of  those  at  whose  liands  so 
many  lives  may  be  required.    It  was  an  easy 

thii^  for  Dr.  P to  say,  **  Tell  him  he  must 

die,  but  a  cruel,  hard  thing  to  do,  and  by  no 
means  as  "  comfortable  "  as  he  politely  suggested. 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it  then,  and  privately 
indulged  the  hope  that  some  change  for  the  bet- 
ter might  take  place,  in  spite  of  gloomy  prophe- 
cies, so  rendering  my  task  unnecessary. 

After  that  night,  an  hour  of  each  evening  that 
remained  to  him  was  devoted  to  his  ease  or 
pleasure.  He  could  not  talk  much,  for  breath 
was  precious,  and  he  spoke  in  whispers,  but  from 
occasional  conversations  I  gleaned  scraps  of  pri- 
vate history  which  added  to  the  afiection  and 
respect  I  felt  for  him.  Once  he  asked  me  to 
write  a  letter,  and  as  I  settled  pen  and  paper,  I 
said  with  an  irrepressible  glimmer  of  female  curi- 
osity :  "  Shall  it  be  addressed  to  mother  or  wife, 
JohnP^ 

"  Neither,  ma'am ;  I've  got  no  wife,  and  will 
write  to  mother  myself  when  I  get  better.  Did 
you  think  I  was  married  because  of  this  P  "  he 
asked,  touching  a  plain  gold  ring  which  he  wore, 
and  often  turned  tnoughtfully  on  his  finger  when 
he  1^  alone. 

"  Partly  that,  but  more  from  a  settled  sort  of 
look  you  have,  a  look  young  men  seldom  get 
until  ttiey  marry." 

"I  didn't  know  that,  but  I'm  not  so  very 
wrong,  ma'am,  —  thirty  in  May,  —  and  have  been 
what  you  might  call  settled  this  ten  year?,  for 
mother's  a  widow.  I'm  the  oldest  child  she 
has,  and  it  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  marrv  till  Lizzie 
has  a  home  of  her  own,  and  Laurie  nas  learned 
his  trade ;  for  we're  not  rich,  and  I  must»  be 
father  to  the  children,  and  husband  to  the  dear 
old  woman,  if  I  can." 

'<  No  doubt  you  are  both,  John ;  yet  how  came 


you  to  go  to  the  war,  if  you  felt  so  P  Wasn't  en- 
listing as  bad  as  marrying  P  " 

**  No,  ma'am,  not  as  I  see  it ;  for  one  is  helping 
my  neighbor,  the  other  pleasing  myself.  I  went 
because  X  couldn't  help  it.  I  didn't  want  the  glory 
or  the  pay.  I  wanted  the  right  thing  done,  ana 
the  people  said  the  men  who  were  in  earnest 
ought  to  fight  I  was  in  earnest,  the  Lord  knows, 
but  I  held  off  as  long  as  I  could,  not  knowing 
which  was  my  duty.  Mother  saw  the  case,  gave 
me  her  ring  to  keep  me  steady,  and  said,  *  Go. '  I 
went" 

A  short  story  and  a  simple  one ;  but  the  man 
and  the  mother  were  portrayed  better  than  pages 
of  fine  writing  could  have  done  it 

"  Do  you  ever  regret  that  you  came,  when  you 
lie  here  suffering  so  much  P  " 

«<  Never,  ma'am.  I  haven't  helped  a  great 
deal,  but  I've  shown  I  was  willing  to  give  my 
life,  and  perhaps  I've  got  to ;  but  I  don't  blame 
anybody,  and  ir  it  was  to  do  over  again,  I'd  do  it 
I'm  a  little  so  ry  I  wasn't  wounded  in  front  It 
looks  cowardly  to  be  hit  in  the  back ;  but  I  obeyed 
orders,  and  it  don't  matter  much  in  the  end,  I 
know." 

Poor  John !  it  did  not  matter  now,  except  that 
a  shot  in  front  might  have  spared  the  long  agony 
in  store  for  him.  He  seemed  to  read  the  thought 
that  troubled  me,  as  he  spoke  so  hopefully  when 
there  was  no  hope,  for  he  suddenly  added : 

"  This  is  my  first  batde  —  do  they  think  it's 
going  to  be  my  last  P  " 

"  I'm  afraid  they  do,  John." 

It  was  the  hardest  question  I  had  ever  been 
called  upon  to  answer ;  doubly  hard  with  those 
clear  eyes  fixed  upon  mine,  forcing  a  truthful 
answer  by  their  own  truth.  He  seemed  a  little 
startled  at  first,  pondered  over  the  hateful  fact  a 
moment,  then  shook  his  head  with  a  glance  at 
the  broad  chest  and  muscular  limbs  stretched  out 
before  him.    - 

**  I'm  not  afraid,  but  it's  difficult  to  believe  all 
at  once.  I'm  so  strong  it  does  not  seem  possible 
for  such  a  little  wound  to  kill  me." 

"  Shall  I  write  to  your  mother  now  P  "  I  asl&ed, 
thinking  that  these  sudden  tidings  might  change 
all  plans  and  purposes ;  but  they  did  not ;  for  the 
man  received  the  order  from  the  Divine  Com- 
mander to  march,  with  the  same  unquestioning 
obedience  with  which  the  soldier  had  received 
that  of  the  human  one,  doubtless  remembering 
that  the  first  led  him  to  Hfe,  the  last  to  death. 

*<No,  ma'am:  to  Laurie,  just  the  same;  he'll 
break  it  to  her  best,  and  I'll  add  a  line  to  her  my- 
self, when  you  get  done." 

So  I  wrote  the  letter  which  he  dictated,  finding 
it  better  than  any  I  had  sent,  for,  though  here 
and  there  a  little  ungrammatical  or  inelegant, 
each  sentence  came  to  me  briefly  worded,  but 
most  expressive,  full  of  excellent  counsel  to  the 
boy,  tenderly  bequeathing  "  mother  and  Lizzie  " 
to  his  care,  and  bidding  nim  good  by  in  words 
the  sadder  for  their  simplicity.  He  added  a  few 
lines  with  steady  hand,  and,  as  I  sealed  it,  said, 
with  a  patient  sort  of  sigh,  "  I  hope  the  answer 
will  oome  in  time  for  me  to  see  it ; "  then,  turning 
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away  his  face,  laid  the  flowers  against  his  lips,  as 
if  he  would  hide  some  quiver  of  emotion  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  sudden  sundering  of  all  the  dear 
home  ties. 

These  things  had  happened  two  days  before. 
Now,  John  was  dying,  and  the  letter  had  not 
come.  I  had  been  summoned  to  many  death 
beds  in  my  life,  but  to  none  that  made  my  heart 
ache  as  it  did  then,  since  m^  mother  called  me  to 
watch  the  departure  of  a  spuit  akin  to  this,  in  its 

fentleness  and  patient  strength.  As  I  went  in, 
ohn  stretched  out  both  hands. 

**  1  knew  you'd  come  I  I  guess  I'm  moving  on, 
ma'am.** 

He  was,  and  so  rapidly,  that  even  while  he 
spoke,  over  his  face  1  saw  the  gray  veil  falling 
tnat  no  human  hand  can  lift.  I  sat  down  by  him, 
wiped  the  drops  from  his  forehead,  stirred  the 
air  about  him  with  the  slow  wave  of  a  fan,  and 
waited  to  help  him  die.  He  stood  in  sore  need 
of  help,  and  I  could  do  so  little ;  for,  as  the  doc- 
tor had  foretold,  the  strong  body  rebelled  against 
death,  and  fought  every  inch  of  the  way,  forcing 
him  to  draw  each  breath  with  a  spasm,  and  clench 
his  hands  vdth  an  imploring  look,  as  if  he  asked, 
"How  long  must  I  endure  this,  and  be  still?" 
For  hours  he  suffered  dumbly,  without  a  mo- 
ment's respite  or  a  moment's  murmuring.  His 
limbs  grew  cold,  his  &ce  damp,  his  lips  white, 
and  again  and  again  he  tore  the  covering  off  his 
breast,  as  if  the  lightest  weight  added  to  his  a^- 
ony ;  yet,  through  it  all,  his  eyes  never  lost  their 
perfect  serenity,  and  the  man's  soul  seemed  to 
sit  therein,  undaunted  by  the  ills  that  vexed  his 
flesh. 

One  by  one  the  men  woke,  and  roilmd  the 
room  appeared  a  circle  of  pale  faces  and  watchful 
eyes,  full  of  awe  and  pity ;  for,  though  a  straneer, 
John  was  beloved  by  aU.  Each  man  there  had 
wondered  at  his  patience,  respected  his  piety,  ad- 
mired his  fortitude,  and  now  lamented  his  hard 
death ;  for  the  influence  of  an  upright  nature  had 
made  itself  deeply  felt  even  in  one  little  week. 
Presently  Jonathan,  who  so  loved  this  comely 
David,  came  creeping  from  his  bed  for  a  last  look 
and  word.  The  kind  soul  was  full  of  trouble,  as 
the  choke  in  his  voice,  the  grasp  of  his  hand,  be- 
trayed ;  but  there  were  no  tears,  and  the  fare- 
well of  the  friends  was  the  more  touching  for  its 
brevity. 

"  Old  boy,  how  are  you  ?  "  faltered  the  one. 

*'  Most  uirough,  thank  Heaven ! "  whispered 
the  other. 

"Oan  I  say  or  do  anything  for  you  any- 
wheres P  »* 

"  Take  my  things  home,  and  tell  them  that  I 
did  my  besL^ 

"Iwill!  IwiU!" 

"  Good  by,  Ned." 

"  Good  by,  John,  good  by ! " 

They  kissed  each  other  tenderly  as  women, 
and  so  parted ;  for  poor  Ned  could  not  stay  to 
see  his  comrade  die.  For  a  little  while  there  was 
no  sound  in  the  room  but  the  drip  of  water  fr^m 
a  pump  or  two,  and  John's  distressful  gasps  as 
he  slowly  breathed  his  life  away.    I  thought  him 


nearly  gone,  and  had  laid  down  the  fan,  belier- 
ing  its  help  no  longer  needed,  when  suddenly  he 
rose  up  in  his  bed,  and  cried  out  with  a  bitter 
cry  that  broke  the  silence,  sharply  startling  every 
one  with  its  agonized  appeal  '*!For  God's  sake, 
give  me  air !  '* 

It  was  the  only  cry  pain  or  death  had  wrung 
from  him,  the  only  boon  he  had  asked,  and  none 
of  us  could  grant  it,  for  all  the  airs  that  blow 
were  useless  now.  Dan  flung  up  the  window  $ 
the  flrst  red  streak  of  dawn  was  warming  the 
^y  east,  a  herald  of  the  coming  sun.  John  saw 
It,  and  with  the  love  of  li^ht  that  lingers  in  us  to 
the  end,  seemed  to  read  in  it  a  sign  of  hope ;  for 
over  his  whole  face  broke  that  mysterious  ex- 
pression, brighter  than  any  smile,  which  often 
come»to  eyes  that  look  their  last  He  laid  him- 
self down  gently,  and  stretching  out  his  strong 
right  arm,  as  if  to  grasp  and  bring  the  blessed 
air  to  his  lips  in  fuller  now,  lapsed  into  a  merci- 
ful unconsciousness,  which  assured  us  that  for  him 
suffering  was  forever  past 

As  we  stood  looking  at  him,  the  ward  master 
handed  me  a  letter,  saying  it  had  been  forgotten 
the  night  before.    It  was  John's  letter,  come 

i'ust  an  hour  too  late  to  gladden  the  eyes  that 
lad  looked  and  longed  for  it  so  eagerly  —  yet  he 
had  it ;  for  after  I  had  cut  some  brown  locks  for 
his  mother,  and  taken  off  the  ring  to  send  her, 
telling  how  well  the  talisman  had  done  its  work, 
I  kissed  this  good  son  for  her  sake,  and  laid  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  still  folded  as  when  I  drew  my 
own  away.  

A  Baby  on  thb  Battle-Field. — At  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Hatchie,  when  the  conflict  was  waging 
fiercest,  upon  advancing,  midway  between  the 
contending  forces,  we  found — what  do  ]^ou 
think?  Not  a  masked  battery — not  an  insidi- 
ous trap,  inviting  but  to  destroy  —  not  any  terri- 
ble engine  of  death  —  but  a  sweet  little  blue- 
eyed  BABT.  Sweet  little  thing,  as  I  saw  it  there, 
hugging  the  cold  earth,  its  only  bed — the  little 
tear  on  its  cheek, — 

**  That  nature  bade  it  weep,  turned 
An  ice-drop  sparkling  in  the  morning  beam."-^ 

Unalarmed  'mid  the  awfld  confusion  of  that  fear- 
ful battle,  with  the  missiles  of  death  flying  thick 
about  it  and  crowding  close  upon  its  young  ex- 
istence, yet  unhurt,  it  seemed  a  wonderful  verifi- 
cation of  the  Divine  declaration :  '*  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  I  will  ordain  vris- 
dom."  That  little  "  child  of  war,"  as  it  lay  in  its 
miraculous  safety,  seemed  to  say  to  me  th^ie 
words  of  profound  instruction:  "My  helpless- 
ness and  innocence  appealed  to  God,  and  he  pre- 
served me  in  the  midst  of  this  wrecking  carnage. 
If  you  vrill  make  your  plaint  to  Heaven,  God 
will  preserve  your  poor  oleeding  country." 

Little  child  of  destiny,  bom  'mid  the  flash  of 
musketry,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  and  the  clash 
of  arms,  I  will  watch  your  course  through  life, 
and  witness  whether  an  existence  so  auspiciously 
begun  will  pass  by  the  masses  unnoticed,  and  end 
wimout  leaving  a  name  **  damned  to  everlasting 
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ftme  t  ^  W)io  would  suppose  that  in  the  wild, 
fierce  battle  of  the  Hatdue,  when  the  field  was 
strewn  with  the  dead,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
wounded  rent  the  heavens  with  agony,  a  great 
army  would  pause  in  the  thickest  of  tne  conflict 
to  save  a  harmless,  a  helpless  child?  Yet  the 
brave  Fourteenth,  that  never  yet  has  quailed  in 
battle,  did  pause,  and  an  officer  of  the  regiment 
ordered  "  our  little  baby"  carried  to  headquar- 
ters and  tenderly  cared  for. 

I  remember  having  read,  somewhere  in  Grecian 
history,  a  story  something  like  the  one  I  have  re- 
lated. A  little  child  was  found  on  the  battle- 
field, and  bv  an  infuriated  soldiery  trampled  in 
the  dust  After  the  battle  the  victorious  general, 
in  an  address  to  his  army,  said :  **  But  for  the 
blood  of  a  lUUe  child  that  mars  it,  our  .victory 
would  be  complete.**  Thank  God,  the  blood  of 
no  little  child  mars  our  victory. 

The  next  day  after  the  battle"  our  babe  "  was 
brought  before  the  Fourteenth,  and  unanimously 
adopted  ''Child  of  the  Eegiment''  Three  or 
four  days  later,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  poor, 
heart-stricken,  poverty-pinched  mother  came 
searching  the  battle-field  in  quest  of  her  child. 
My  dear  reader,  imagine  if  you  can  the  wild  ex- 
clamations of  thanksgiving  that  burst  firom  that 
poor  woman's  heart,  when  mformed  that  her  child 
had  been  rescued,  and  withli  mother's  tender- 
ness cared  for.  I  saw  the  mother  receive  her 
child,  heard  her  brief  prayer  for  the  soldiers  who 
saved  it,  and,  with  the  blessings  of  a  thousand 
men  following  her  and  hers,  she  took  away 

••  Our  little  baby- 
Little  blue-eyed,  laughing  baby." 


on  board,  but  the  master  managed  to  procure  a 
piece  of  timber  about  five  feet  long  and  a  foot  in 
diameter,  which,  with  a  little  paiut,  he  managed 
to  as  to  Imake  resemble  a  cannon,  covered  it 
with  a  tarpaulin,  and  mounted  it  on  a  pair  of 
trucks,  ana,  thus  armed,  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Arriving  at  Curlew,  they  found  fifty 
guerrillas  drawn  up  in  line,  who  incontinently  de- 
manded their  surrender.  Those  on  the  boat  said 
nothing,  but  brought  up  firom  the  hold  a  number 
of  smul  pieces  of  limestone  sewed  up  in  canvas 
bags  to  represent  ammunition,  and  carefully  laid 
them  alongside  the  gun.  The  harmless  bit  of 
wood  was  then  turned  towards  the  rascals,  and  the 
tarpaulin  was  about  to  be  removed,  when  the 
doughty  warriors  took  to  their  heels,  and  ran  as 
if  the  Old  Nick  was  after  them.  At  Battery  Rock, 
on  the  Illinois  shore,  another  partv,  numbering 
about  forty,  who  had  crossed  over  the  night  pre- 
vious in  an  old  flatboat,  essayed  the  same  un- 
dertaking ;  but  these,  too,  were  put  to  flight  by 
this  mignty  piece  of  ordnance. 


A  New  Way  to  Attack  Fort  Pickens. — 
A  Southern  paper  put  forth  the  following  propo- 
sition: 

"  Let  General  Bragg  detail  a  few  thousand  of 
his  ten  thousand  to  the  work  of  catching  snakes, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  collected  several  cart- 
loads of  these  interesting  reptiles,  let  tin  or  sheet- 
iron  shell  or  canisters  oe  charged  with  them  — 
the  enclosure  being  cylindrical  and  of  size  to  fit 
the  largest  mortar,  and  so  made  that  it  will  break 
to  pieces,  and  liberate  its  contents  upon  falling 
witnin  the  fort  We  would  warn  those  who 
charge  the  shells  to  put  only  the  same  species  into 
each,  as  if  the  difTerent  snakes  were  mixed  they 
would  sting  each  other  to  death  before  having  a 
chance  to  operate  on  Billy  Wilson's  Zouaves. 
The  comers  and  interstices  in  each  shell  might 
be  filled  up  with  a  few  quarts  of  tarantulas,  scor- 
pions, centipedes,  and  lizards,  however,  to  make 
close  work,  as  the  snakes  would  pack  loosely." 


A  Captain's  Strategy. — On  the  passage  of 
the  steamer  Fitzhugh  up  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
her  officers  were  informed  that  they  would  proba- 
bly meet  with  trouble  from  a  company  of  guer- 
rillas stationed  at  Curlew,  Kentucky,  and  were 
advisedto  be  on  their  guard.  There  was  not  a  gun 


A  Union  Woman.  —  The  following  incident 
is  told  concerning  the  independent  and  success- 
ful stand  taken  b^  a  woman  in  New  Orleans,  on 
behalf  of  the  Union.  She  and  her  husband — a 
Mississippi  steamboat  captain — occupied  the 
middle  tront  room  of  the  lowest  range  of  sleep- 
ing apartments  in  the  St  Charles  Hotel,  at  the 
time  when  the  citv  was  to  be  illuminated  in  honor 
of  secession.  She  refused  to  allow  the  illumi- 
nating candles  to  be  fixed  in  the  windows  of  her 
room,  and  the  proprietors  remonstrated  in  vain 
— she  finally  ordering  them  to  leave  the  room,  of 
which  she  claimed,  while  its  occupant,  to  have 
entire  controL  The  rest  of  the  story  is  thus 
told? 

"  Determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  a  matter  of 
such  grave  importance,  the  captain,  who  was  not 
in  the  room  during  the  above  proceedings,  was 
next  found  and  appealed  to.  He  heard  their 
case ;  said  his  wife  had  reported  him  correctly  on 
the  Union  question ;  nevertheless,  he  would  go 
with  them  to  the  room  and  see  if  the  matter 
could  be  amicably  arranged.  The  captain's  dis- 
position to  yield  was .  not  to  be  seconded  by  his 
better  half.  The  proprietors  next  proposed  to 
vacate  the  best  chamber  in  her  favor,  in  some 
other  part  of  the  house,  if  that  would  be  satis- 
factory ;  but  the  lady's  *  No ! '  was  still  as  per- 
emptory as  ever.  Her  point  was  gained,  and 
the  St.  Charles  was  doomed  to  have  a  dark  front 

chamber.    Pleased  with  this  triumph,  Mrs. 

devised  the  following  manoeuvre  to  make  the 
most  of  her  victory.  Summoning  a  servant, 
she  sent  him  out  to  procure  for  her  an  American 
flag,  which,  at  dusk,  she  suspended  from  her 
window.  When  evening  came,  the  streets,  ani- 
mated by  a  merry  throng,  were  illuminated ;  but, 
alas!  the  St  Charles  was  disfigured  by  its  sombre 
chamber,  when  suddenly  a  succession  of  lamps, 
suspended  on  both  sides  of  the  flag,  reveabng 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  were  lit  up,  and  the  ensign 
of  the  Union  waved  fi-om  the  centre  of  a  hotel 
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illuminated  in  honor  of  its  overthrow !  The  ef- 
fect was,  to  give  the  impression  that  the  whole 
house  was  thus  paying  homage  to  the  American 
flag ;  and  what  is  more  significant,  is  the  fact 
that  the  latter  was  greeted  by  the  passing  crowd 
with  vociferous  applause.  So  much  for  ^e  firm- 
ness of  a  true  Union  woman.'' 


Peteu  Apple,  of  Oakland,  Marion  County, 
Indiana,  was  recruited  for  the  Eleventh  regiment 
of  that  State,  and  took  part  in  the  attempt  to 
storm  one  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  The 
rebel  fire  was  so  destructive,  that  the  Union 
forces  recoiled.  Apple,  the  "raw  recruit," 
**  didn't  see  "  the  backward  movement,  and  kept 
going  ahead,  until  be  came  right  up  to  one  of 
the  rebel  guns,  caught  a  gunner  b^  the  collar, 
and  brought  him  within  our  lines,  saying:  ''Boys, 
why  didn't  you  come  on  P  Every  fellow  might 
have  got  one."  ^__^_^ 

Reminiscences  of  Shiloh.  —  An  eye-witness 

fives  the  following  pictures  of  the  battle-field  of 
hiloh: 

'*  On  that  peaceful  Sunday  morning  of  April 
6,  1862,  the  sun  was  rising  with  splendor.  I  had 
walked  out  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and,  returning 
by  my  friend  Lieut.  D's  tent,  I  called  upon  him. 
Said  he,  *  H.,  take  a  cup  of  coffee ;  I  have  found 
some  milk.'  *  Don't  care  if  I  do,'  said  L  '  I  always 
write  home  on  Sunday  morning,  and  like  to  do 
it  over  a  good  cup  of  coffee.'  ♦  Yes,  I  mean  to 
write  to  my  little  wife,'  said  D.  *  I  expect  to  re- 
sign soon.  Don't  you  want  a  pair  of  new  shoul- 
der-straps, H.,  and  bran  new  pair  of  gauntlets  ?  * 
I  told  l).  I  would  take  them ;  and  in  a  moment 
left  his  tent,  after  making  him  promise  to  take 
tea  with  me. 

"  But  how  were  things  at  tea  time  ?  D.  was 
mangled  and  dead,  lying  by  the  roadside,  at  the 
hospital  by  the  Landing,  with  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers, and  I  nad  passed  the  most  momentous  day 
of  my  life — had  participated  (I  am  since  told 
creditably)  in  one  of  the  greatest  battles,  exceed- 
ing in  fury,  courage,  waste,  stupendousness,  and 
gallantry,  the  wildest  dreams  of  my  youth. 
Should  your  happy  city,  on  some  bright  Sunday 
morning,  be  sunk,  with  all  its  life,  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  cold  waves  rolling  over  it  in  eter- 
nal solitude  before  night,  the  change  could  be  no 
more  unexpected,  nor  could  it  come  upon  you 
with  more  bewildering  and  stunning  suddenness 
and  awfulness.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the 
18th  Wisconsin  infantry  arrived,  and  were  as- 
signed   to  General  Prentiss's  division,  on  the 

front.      Said   Colonel ,  who  had  preceded 

them,  looking  for  the  General's  quarters,  *  Here 
they  come  —  thp  bully  boys  —  they  weigh  just 
166  jjounds  ajnece.  Just  left  home  six  days  ago.' 
The  18th  Wisconsin  cooked  their  first  suppers  in 
the  field  that  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  blankets,  to  be  awakened  by 
the  roar  of  battle,  and  receive,  thus  early,  their 
bloody  baptism.  Before  they  had  been  on  the 
field  one  day,  their  magnificent  corps  was  deci- 


mated, most  of  the  officers  killed  —  the  proud 
and  exultant  Colonel  among  the  dead. 

**  I  saw  an  intelligent  looking  man  wiib  his 
whole  diaphragm  torn  ofL  He  was  holding  up 
nearly  all  of  nis  viscera  with  both  hands  and 
arms.  His  face  expressed  a  longing  for  assist- 
ance and  an  apprehension  of  fatality. 

"  On  going  to  the  field  the  second  day,  oar 
regiment  strode  on  in  line  over  wounded,  dying* 
and  dead.  My  office  detaching  me  from  the 
lines,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  notice  incidents 
about  the  field.  The  regiment  halted  amidst  a 
a  gory,  ghastly  scene.  I  heard  a  voice  calling, 
*  Ho,  friend !  ho !  for  God's  sake,  come  here.* 
I  went  to  a  gory  pile  of  dead  human  forms  in  ev- 
ery kind  of  stiff  contortion ;  I  saw  one  arm  raised, 
beckoning  me.  I  found  there  a  rebel,  covered 
with  clotted  blood,  pillowing  his  head  on  the 
dead  body  of  a  comrade.  Both  were  red  from 
head  to  foot  The  dead  man's  brains  had  ^shed 
out  in  a  reddish  and  grayish  mass  over  his  fiice. 
The  live  one  had  lain  across  him  all  that  horrible, 
long  night  in  the  storm.  The  first  thing  he  said 
to  me  was,  *  Give  me  some  water.  Send  me  a 
suxi^n  —  won't  you !  O  God !  AVhat  made 
you  come  down  here  to  fight  us?  We  never 
would  have  come  up  there.'  And  then  he  affec- 
tionately put  one  arm  over  the  form,  and  laid  his 
bloody  face  a^ains#the  cold,  clammy,  bloody  face 
of  his  dead  friend.  I  ffiled  his  canteen  nearly  — 
reserving  some  for  myself —  knowing  I  might  be 
in  the  same  sad  condition.  I  told  him  wc  had  no 
surgeon  in  our  regiment,  and  that  we  would  have 
to  suffer,  if  wounded,  the  same  as  he ;  that  other 
regiments  were  coming,  and  to  call  on  them  for  a 
surgeon ;  that  they  were  humane.  *  Forward  ! ' 
shouted  the  Colonel ;  and  *  Forward ! '  was  re- 
peated by  the  officers.    I  left  him. 

**  The  above  recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  hardest 
principles  in  warfare  —  where  your  s)inpathy  and 
numanity  are  appealed  to,  and  from  sense  of  ex- 
pediency you  are  forbidden  to  exercise  it  After 
our  regiment  had  been  nearly  annihilated,  and 
were  compelled  to  retreat  under  a  gulling  fire,  a 
boy  was  supporting  his  dying  brother  on  one  arm, 
and  trying  to  drag  him  from  the  field  and  the  ad- 
vancing foe.  He  looked  at  me  imploringly,  and 
said :  *  Captain,  help  him  —  won*t  you  ?  Do,  Cap- 
tain ;  hell  live.'  I  said :  *  He's  shot  through  the 
head ;  don't  yoH  see  ?  and  can't  live  —  he's  dying 
now.'  *  O,  no,  he  ain't.  Captain.  Don't  leave 
me.'  I  was  forced  to  reply  :  *  The  rebels  won't 
hurt  him.  Lay  him  down  and  come,  or  both  you 
and  I  will  be  lost*  The  rush  of  bullets  and  the 
yells  of  the  approaching  demons  hun*ied  me 
away  —  leaving  the  young  soldier  over  his  dpng 
brother. 

"  Nearly  cveiy  rebel's  face  turned  black  imme- 
diately after  death.  Union  men's  faces  retained 
the  natural  pallor  two  or  three  days. 

"  I  ate  my  dinner  on  Monday  within  six  paces 
of  a  rebel  in  four  pieces.  Both  legs  were  blown 
off.  His  pelvis  was  the  third  piece,  and  his  head 
and  chest  were  the  fourth  piece.  Those  four 
pieces  occupied  a  space  of  twelve  feet  square.  I 
saw  five  dead  rebels  in  a  row.  with  their  heads 
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they  come  —  th.e  bully  boys  —  they  weigh  just 
166  ])ound8  a])iece.  Just  left  home  six  days  ago.' 
The  1 8th  Wisconsin  cooked  their  first  suppers  in 
the  Held  that  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  blankets,  to  be  awakened  by 
the  roar  of  battle,  and  receive,  thus  early,  their 
bloody  baptism.  Before  they  had  been  on  the 
field  one  day,  their  magnificent  corps  was  deci- 


diateiy  alter  uuaui.     c/i***^**  *~— , 
the  natural  pallor  two  or  three  days. 

"  I  ate  ray  ^nner  on  Monday  within  six  paces 
of  a  rebel  in  four  pieces.  Botti  legs  were  blown 
oS.  His  pelvis  was  the  third  piece,  and  bis  head 
and  chest  were  the  fourth  piece.    Those  four 
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knocked  off  l^y  a  round  shot  Myself  and  other 
amateur  anatomists,  when  the  regiment  was  rest- 
ing temporarily  on  arms,  would  leave  to  examine 
thie  internal  structure  of  man.  We  would  ex- 
amine brains,  heart,  stomach,  layers  of  muscles, 
structure  of  bones,  &c.,  for  there  was  every  form 
of  mutilation.  At  home  I  used  to  wince  at  the 
sight  of  a  wound  or  of  a  corpse ;  but  here,  in  one 
day,  I  learned  to  be  among  the  scenes  I  am  de- 
scribing without  emotion  —  as  perfectly  cool  as  I 

am  now.    My  friend^  Adjutant ,  and  myself, 

on  the  second  night,  looking  in  the  dark  for  a 
place  to  lie  down,  he  said,  'Let's  lie  down 
here.  Here's  some  fellows  sleeping.'  We  slept 
in  quiet  until  dawn  revealed  that  we  had  passed 
a  night  among  sprawling,  stiffened,  ghastly 
corpses. 

''I  saw  one  of  our  dead  soldiers  with  his 
mouth  crammed  full  of  cartridges  until  the 
cheeka  were  bul^^  out.  Several  protruded  from 
his  mouth.    This  was  done  by  the  rebels. 

*'  On  the  third  day  most  of  our  time  was  em- 

Sloyed  in  burying  the  dead.  Shallow  pits  were 
ug,  which  would  soon  fill  with  water.  Into 
these  we  threw  our  comrades  with  a  heavy  splash, 
or  a  dump  against  solid  bottom.  Many  a  hope- 
M,  promising  youth  thus  indecently  ended  nis 
career. 

<«  Some  of  our  boys  were  disposed  to  kick  the 
tecesh  into  these  pits.  One  fell  in  with  a  heavy 
dump  on  his  face.  The  more  humane  proposed 
to  turn  him  over.  *  O,  that'll  do,'  said  a  Union 
Missourian,  *  for  when  he  scratches,  he'll  scratch 
nearer  helL'  This  is  a  hard  story,  I  know,  but  I 
want  you  to  see  real  war. 

"  I  stood  in  one  place  in  the  woods  near  the 
spot  of  the  engagement  of  the  57th  Illinois,  and 
counted  eighty-one  dead  rebels.  There  I  saw  one 
tree,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  with  thirty-one 
bullet  holes.  Such  had  been  death's  storm. 
Near  the  scenes  of  the  last  of  the  fighting,  where 
the  rebels  precipitately  retreated,  I  saw  one  grave 
containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead 
rebels,  and  one  side  of  it  another  grave  contain- 
ing forty-one^  dead  Federals.  Several  other 
trenches  were  in  view  from  that  spot. 

''One  dead  and  uniformed  officer  lay  cov- 
ered with  a  little  housing  of  rails.  On  it  was  a 
fly-leaf  of  a  memorandum-book  with  the  pencil- 
writing:  ^  Federals f  respect  my  fatheT^s  corpse,^ 
Many  of  our  boys  wanted  to  cut  off  his  buttons 
and  gold  cord ;  but  our  Colonel  had  the  body  re- 
ligiously guarded. 

"  Many  of  our  regiments  were  paid  off  just  pre- 
viously to  the  battle,  and  our  dead  comrades 
were  robbed  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  rebels  were  surprised  and  abashed  at  the  ap- 
parent wealth  of  our  army.  They  attired  them- 
selves in  our  uniforms,  and  rifled  f^m  officers' 
trunks  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fine 
clothing,  toilet  articles,  and  interesting  souvenirs 
of  every  man's  trunk.  They  made  themselves 
stupid  and  drunk  over  our  fine  victuals  and 
wines.  They  seem  to  have  gQne  mad  with  the 
lust  of  plun^. 

"To  show  how  complete  and  successful  was 
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the  advance  of  the  enemy,  their  advance  guard 
lay  in  the  woods  on  the  5th,  witnessing  our  pa- 
raaes  and  reviews.  One  of  our  returned  paroled 
prisoners,  a  mule-driver,  who  was  captured  two 
days  before  the  battle,  has  told  me  tliat  he  was 
taken  through  their  whole  army,  which  was 
camped  three  miles  from  ours,  the  night  before 
the  attack. 

"  A  resident  here  told  me  that  on  the  retreat 
of  the  rebel  army  from  Shiloh,  it  was  utterly 
routed  and  demoralized. 

"  After  the  battle  was  over,  we,  formerly  citi- 
zens who  had  never  seen  or  heard  the  hiss  of 
bullet,  gathered  the  mangled  corpses  of  those  we 
had  known  at  home  and  joked  with  the  day  be- 
fore —  friends  who  were  as  full  of  life,  hope,  and 
ambition  as  ourselves  —  and  buried  them  m  blan- 
kets, or  sent  them  home  in  boxes,  with  as  little 
concern  as  possible,  and  went  immediately  to 
joking  and  preparing  to  fi^ht  again.  What  spirit 
or  pnnciple  was  it  that  m  one  day  gave  us  all 
the  indifference  and  stoicism  of  veterans  ? 

'*  Two  women,  laundresses  in  the  16th  Wis- 
consin, running  to  the  rear  when  the  attack  was 
commenced,  were  killed. 

**  My  poor  friend  Carson, — the  scout,  —  after 
having  fought,  and  worked,  and  slaved  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  unrequited,  comparatively, 
and  after  having  passed  hundreds  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  through  this  wild  battle,  was  killed 
by  almost  the  last  shot.  A  round  shot  took  off 
his  whole  face  and  fore  part  of  his  head.  Poor 
Carson !  We  all  remember  your  patriotism, 
your  courage,  your  devotion.  We  will  cheer, 
all  we  can,  the  bereaved  and  dear  ones  you 
have  left. 

«  Surgeons  on  the  field  would  halt  officers  and 
order  mem  to  strip  off  their  white  shirts  for 
bandages.  Many  an  officer,  halted  on  the  field, 
tore  off  his  accoutrements  and  uniform  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  bandages." 


General  Kelley  and  a  Secession  Giel. 
— When  the  General  was  in  quest  of  guerrillas  in 
Western  Virginia,  he  captured  a  young  woman 
named  Sallie  Dusky,  two  brothers  of  whom  were 
Captains  in  the  rebel  army.  The  General,  feel- 
ing confident  that  the  girl  knew  the  hiding-places 
of  the  guerrillas,  had  a  private  conversation  with 
her,  and  during  the  interview,  having  ftdled  to 
get  much  satisfaction,  he  told  her,  if  she  would 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  he  would  give  her  the 
chances  for  a  husband  of  all  the  young  officers  in 
his  staff.  This  failed  to  bring  the  information, 
and  Sallie  was  taken  away  in  charge  of  Captain 
Baggs.  As  she  moved  away  from  the  General's 
presence,  she  asked  the  Captain  if  the  General 
was  really  in  earnest  in  makmg  the  last  proposi- 
tion. Baggs  assured  her  that  the  General  was 
sincere,  and  that  he  would  have  lived  up  to  his 
promise.  The  girl  assumed  a  kind  of  thought- 
ful manner,  and  after  a  short  time  rephed: 
"  Well,  I  believe  I'd  about  as  lief  have  the  old 
man  (meaning  the  General  himself)  as  any  of 
'em." 
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Origin  op  "Skedaddle." — A  correspond- 
ent says :  The  word  "  skedaddle  "  is  not  derived 
from  the  Greek  verb  Skedao,  to  scatter,  as  has 
been  recently  asserted  by  certain  learned  etymol- 
ogists. The  root  of  **'BkecUiddle"  is  found  in 
the  Gaelic,  Celtic,  and  the  ancient  British  or 
Welsh  language.  In  Gaelic,  "  Sgiotadh  "  is  the 
present  participle  from  the  verb  "  Sgiot^**  and 
signifies  *'«ca^m7t^,"  the  act  of  scattering.  In  the 
Irish,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  the  Gaelic, 
"  Sgadad  "  signifies  ''flight/'  and  «  me,"  or  «  OW* 
all,  or  entirely —  "  oft  fligJU,"  In  the  Welsh  we 
have  "  Ysgudaoy'*  or  "  isgxtdaw^  to  scud  about. 
So,  also,  in  the  Scandinavian  languages ;  in  the 
Swedish  we  have  **  Skuddo"  to  throw  or  put  out ; 
*'  Sceotan/*  Saxon,  to  flee  or  haste  away ;  in  a 
general  sense,  to  be  driven,  or  to  flee  with  haste. 
'*  Skedaddle  **  might  be  derived  more  naturally 
from  "  Skud,*'  or  "  Scud,'*  and  "  Doddle,"  than 
from  the  Greek  "  Skedao," 


A  Touching  Incident. —The  war  has  given 
birth  to  many  gems  of  poetry,  patriotic,  humorous, 
and  pathetic,  iSustrative  of  the  times.  The  follow- 
ing was  suggested  by  an  affecting  scene  in  one  of 
the  army  hospitals.  A  brave  lad  of  sixteen  years, 
belonging  to  a  New  England  regiment,  mortally 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  and  sent  to  the  Pa- 
tent Office  Hospital  in  Washington,  was  anxiously 
looking  for  the  coming  of  his  mother.  As  his 
kot  hour  approached,  and  his  sight  grew  dim,  he 
mistook  a  sympathetic  lady  who  was  wiping  the 
cold,  clammy  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  for 
the  oxpectea  one,  and  with  a  smile  of  joy  lighting 
up  his  pale  face,  he  whispered  tenderly,  "  Is  that 
mother?"  "Then,"  says  the  writer,  "drawing 
her  towards  him  with  all  his  feeble  strenj^th,  he 
nestled  his  head  in  her  arms  like  a  sleepmg  in- 
fant, and  thus  died  with  the  sweet  word  mother 
on  his  quivering  lips." 


{< 


IS   THAT   MOTHER  ?" 


Is  that  mother  bending  o'er  me. 
As  she  sang  my  cradle  hymn  — 

Kneeling  there  in  tears  before  me? 
Say  ?  —  my  sight  is  growing  dim. 

Comes  she  from  the  old  home  lowly, 
Out  among  the  northern  hills. 

To  her  pet  boy  dying  slowly 
Of  war's  battle  wounds  and  Uls  ? 

Motheir !  O;  we  bravely  battled — 
Battled  till  the  day  was  done ; 

While  the  leaden  hail  storm  rattled — 
Man  to  man  and  gun  to  gun. 

But  we  failed  —  and  I'm  dying  — 
Dying  in  my  boyhood's  years, 

There  —  no  weeping  —  self-denying, 
Noble  deaths  demand  no  tears. 

Fold  your  arms  again  around  me ; 

Press  again  my  aching  head ; 
Sing  the  lullaby  you  sang  me  — 

Boss  me,  mother,  ere  I'm  dead* 


An  Incident.  —  On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  July. 
1862^,  a  large  number  of  Union  officers  attended 
the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Rev, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  at  Florence,  Alabama.  So 
many  of  them  were  present  that  they  consti- 
tuted a  majority  of  the  congregation.  After 
the  usual  opening  hvmn,  the  minister  asked  the 
congregation  to  unite  in  prayer,  when,  ta  their 
utter  astonishment,  the  reverend  traitor  prayed 
for  Jeff.  Davis,  for  the  success  of  the  Confederate 
arms,  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  independence 
of  the  Confederate  people.  The  Union  men  were 
greatly  indignant  at  this  gross  insult,  but  re- 
mained standing  until  the  prayer  was  concluded, 
when  thev  all  left  the  church.  After  he  had  com- 
menced nis  sermon.  Colonel  Harlan  returned  to 
the  church,  walked  up  to  the  pulpit,  arrested 
the  preacher,  and  dehvered  him,  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  General  Thomas,  to  a  aetoch- 
ment  of  cavalry,  which  immediately  conveyed 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  Tuscumbia. 


An  Old  Bible  Capturedt  in  Battle. — 
Mr.  H.  Jallonack,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  that  city  a  valua- 
ble relic  —  a  Protestant  Bible  printed  in  German 
text  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago— 
the  imprint  bearing  date  1637.  The  book  was 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  the  printing 
pNerfectly  legible,  the  bindmg  sound  and  substan- 
tial, and  the  fastening  a  brass  clasp.  The  follow- 
ing receipt  shows  how  the  volume  came  into  Mr. 
Jallonack's  possession :  — > 

New  York,  August  21,  1882. 
Received  of  Mr.  H.  JaUonack  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  a  copy  of  one  of  the  first 
Protestant  Bibles  published  in  the  Netherlands, 
1637,  with  the  Proclamation  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  This  was  taken  from  a  descendant 
Hollander  at  the  battle  before  Richmond,  in  the 
rebel  service,  by  a  private  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 
Joseph  Heime,  M.  D.,  4  Houston  Street 


A  REBEL  soldier,  aft:er  burying  a  Federal  who 
had  been  killed  during  one  of  those  sangiiinary 
engagements  which  terminated  in  the  retreat  of 
the  Union  army  from  before  Richmond,  fixed  a 
shingle  over  the  grave,  bearing  this  inscription : 

**  The  Yankee  hosts  with  blood-stained  hands 
Came  southward  to  divide  our  lands. 
This  narrow  and  contracted  spot 
Is  all  that  this  poor  Yankee  got !  '* 


Incidents  of  Fobt  Pickens.  —  The  follow- 
ing is  given  by  an  ofiicer  on  board  the  United 
States  steamer  Richmond,  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Pickens : 

^  I  went,  by  invitation  of  lieut ,  of  the  En- 
gineers, to  visit  the  Fort.  Took  a  circuit  first 
of  the  covered  way,  then  of  the  narapet  and  ram- 
parts.   All  around  the  Fort,  inside  and  out,  were 
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marks  of  the  enemy's  shot  and  shell.  On  the 
fflacis,  here  and  there,  are  deep  grooves,  ending 
in  a  large  hole,  where  the  shot  had  plum]3ed  into 
it,  and  where  there  had  been  shell  which  had 
burst  The  hole  was  a  great  excayation,  into 
which  you  could  drive  an  ox-cart  Where  the 
projectiles  have  struck  the  standinff  walls,  they 
nave  clipped  off  patches  of  the  brick-work  (it  is 
a  brtek  and  not  a  stone  fort)  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
feet  deep,  and,  where  they  struck  the  corners, 
larger  portions  have  been  removed;  but  in  no 
case  has  any  part  of  the  fortifications  received  an 

X7  tending  in  the^  least  to  weaken  it,  and  this 
two  days'  heavy  firing.  The  only  man  who 
was  killed  outright  during  the  two  days'  action, 
was  an  artilleryman,  who  was  passing  into  the 
casemates  with  some  bread  from  the  bake-house. 
A  shell  exploded  at  the  other  side  of  the  area, 
and  one  piece,  flying  a  distance  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  feet,  passed  through  his  body, 
under  his  arms.  He  walked  a  few  steps  and 
fell  dead.  There  were  many  a^ost  miraculous 
escapes.    A  shell  was  heard  coming  towards  a 

Sm  on  the  parapet,  and  the  men  dodged  under 
eir  bomb-proofs.  The  shell  hit  fair  on  top  of 
the  bomb-proof,  went  through,  and  dropped  into 
a  pail  of  water  beside  the  officer,  where  it  ex- 
ploded. When  the  men  came  out  again  to 
resume  their  work,  all  they  saw  of  the  officer 
was  his  heels  sticking  out  of  a  pile  of  rubbish. 
After  digging  him  out,  they  stood  amazed  to  see 
that  he  was  not  even  httrt.  He  rose  up,  shook 
the  sand  from  his  hair  and  clothes,  and  coolly 
said :  '*  Come,  come !  what  are  you  standing 
there  gaping  at?  Load  that  gun  tnere."  At  it 
they  went  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Another  officer,  who  had  charge  of  a  battery  of 
mortars,  had  no  less  than  seventeen  shells  strike 
^thin  ten  yards  of  him.  I  saw  the  ground 
ploughed  up  in  every  direction,  and  yet  not  a 
man  was  hurt  About  twenty  of  the  men,  who 
had  been  relieved  from  their  guns,  were  sitting 
smoking  and  watching  the  firing  in  a  corner  pro- 
tected from  shot  by  the  walls,  when  half  of  a 
huge  shell  struck  and  buried  itself  light  in  the 
middle  of  the  group,  without  disturbing  them  in 
the  least  "  WhaVs  that  ?  "  asked  one.  "  The 
devil  knows,  and  he  won't  tell,"  indifferently 
responded  another,  and  went  on  smoking.  A 
ten-inch  oolumbiad  came  rolling  towards  a  group, 
the  fuze  whizzing  and  smoking.  **  Wonder  if 
that'll  hit  us?**  "Guess  not;  we're  too  near 
it ! "  Crack  went  the  shell !  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  fortunately  injuring  none  of  them.  The 
rebel  powder  was  poor;  as  also  their  shot,  ex- 
cept that  portion  which  they  succeeded  in  stealing* 
before  the  rebellion  broke  out  llieir  practice, 
however,  was  said  to  be  good — how  could  it 
have  been  otherwise?  Uncle  Sam  taught  them 
at  his  unparalleled  school  at  West  Point,  but  with 
little  thought  that  the  teaching  would  be  thus 
employed. 

Disturbing  an  Obatob. — When  the  Union 
lines  advanced  towards  Corinth,  a  battery  was 


planted  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  country,  but  completely 
shrouded  from  view  by  a  dense  thicket  Scouts 
were  sent  out  to  discover  the  exact  position  of 
the  rebels,  and  were  bvi  a  short  distance  in  ad- 
vance, to  give  a  signal  as  to  the  direction  to  fire, 
if  Qi\y  were  discovered. 

One  of  the  rebel  commanders,  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  the  nationals,  called  around  him  a 
origade,  and  commenced  addressing  them  in  some- 
thing like  the  following  strain : 

'*  Sons  of  the  South :  We  are  here  to  defend 
our  homes,  our  wives  and  daughters,  against  the 
horde  of  Vandals  who  have  come  here  to  possess 
the  first  and  violate  the  last  Here  upon  this 
sacred  soil,  we  have  assembled  to  drive  oack  the 
Northern  invaders  —  drive  them  into  the  Ten- 
nessee. Will  you  follow  me  P  If  we  cannot  hold 
this  place  we  can  defend  no  spot  of  our  Confed- 
eracy. Shall  we  drive  the  invaders  back,  and 
strike  to  death  the  men  who  would  desecrate  our 
homes?  Is  there  a  man  so  base  among  those 
who  hear  me  as  to  retreat  from  the  contemptible 
foe  before  us  ?  I  will  never  blanch  before  their 
fire,  nor " 

At  this  interesting  period  the  signal  was  given, 
and  six  shells  fell  m  the  vicinity  of  the  gallant 
officer  and  his  men,  who  suddenly  for^t  their 
fiery  resolves,  and  fled  in  confusion  to  theur  breast- 
works. 


The  "  Home  Guaeds." — Rev.  Mr. ,  a  man 

about  six  feet  foiu:  in  his  stockings,  and  of  pro- 
portions worthy  a  grenadier,  and  whose  heart  is 
as  stout  as  his  frame,  a  thorough  Union  man,  and 
in  for  the  war  until  all  treason  is  thoroughly 
crushed  out,  was  recently  conducting  a  religious 
conference  meeting,  when  a  brother  arose  to 
speak,  who,  after  aUuding  to  his  hopes  and  fears 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  branched  out  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  country,  saving  that 
so  great  was  his  devotion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
that  he  had  enlisted;  and,  after  a  few  further 
patriotic  remarks,  begged  an  interest  in  the  prayers 
of  the  church,  that  he  might  be  protected  by  Di- 
vine Providence  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that 
should  he  fall  a  victim  to  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy,  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  change. 

Such  a  speech  at  any  time  would  thnll  with 
patriotic  fervor  the  brave  heart  of  the  worthy 
minister,  and  he  conseouently  spoke  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  hero,  when  the  wife  of 
the  enlisting  brother  volunteered  her  experience, 
in  the  course  of  which,  alluding  to  her  husband's 
enlistment,  she  expressed  a  willingness  to  give 
him  up,  even  unto  death,  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

In  a  few  moments  after,  the  meeting  came  to 
an  end,  when  the  minister,  all  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  patiiot  volunteer,  proceeded  to 
make  some  inquiries  in  reference  to  his  regiment, 
commencing  with  the  very  natural  Question  as  to 
its  name  and  number,  when  he  received  the  star- 
tling reply : 

"I've  jined  the  HoiOS  GUARDSI" 
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Old  Dick,  the  Drummer.  —  Dick,  a  vener- 
able darky  in  uniform,  was  arrested  at  Rich- 
mond for  carrying  a  huge  bowie-knife.  He  was 
on  his  return  home  to  Danville  from  a  campaign 
against  the  Yankees,  and  the  Mayor  discharged 
him  after  confiscating  the  knife. 

He  occupied  the  position  of  chief  drummer 
for  the  Eignteenth  Vurginia  regiment,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  regiment,  not  oi\ly  as  a 
musician,  but  as  a  brave  and  gallant  old  man. 
He  is  a  hero  of  two  wars,  and  in  several  instances 
rendered  good  service  to  the  country.  When 
the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out,  he  enlisted  as 
musician  for  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  fol- 
lowed it  throiuzh  the  war,  and  was  present  when 
the  glorious  Gen.  Butler  felL  The  war  being 
successfully  terminated,  he  returned  home  to  his 
usud  avocations.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  though  old  and  ^y,  he  was  among  Uie 
first  to  respond  to  Virginia's  call  for  volunteers, 
and  was  r^ularly  mustered  into  service  vith  the 
Eighteenth  raiment 

In  the  memorable  battle  of  the  21st  July,  1861, 
he  deserted  his  drum,  and,  with  musket  in  hand, 
followed  the  regiment  throughout  the  battle. 
Several  days  after  the  battle,  while  strolling 
through  the  woods,  he  discovered  the  hiding- 
place  of  what  he  thought  a  Yankee,  and  on  re- 
porting it,  went  down  with  several  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  captured  three  of  the  enemy  —  one  of 
them  CoL  Wood,  of  the  Fourteenth  Brooklyn. 
In  every  scene  of  danger  or  of  difiicult^,  Old 
Dick  accompanied  the  regiment  with  bowie-knife 
by  his  side  and  musket  in  hand.^  When  on 
picket  duty  at  Mason's  Hill,  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  he  would  go  beyond  the  picket  lines  to 
get  a  fair  crack  at  the  Yankee  pickets.  In  fine, 
Old  Dick  is  a  gentleman  and  true  patriot,  and  it 
is  wrong  that  his  knife,  around  wnich  dung  so 
many  proud  associations  to  him,  should  nave 
been  taken  from  him.  He  valued  it  above  all 
things  except  his  musket  It  is  true,  the  law 
may  have  required  its  confiscation,  as  setting  a 
bad  example  to  darkies  in  civil  life }  but  under 
the  circumstances,  it  does  seem  hard  to  have  sub- 
jected the  old  man  not  only  to  the  loss  of  his 
Dowie-knife,  but  the  mortification  attendant  on  a 
suspicion  of  evil  designs. 


Joe  Parsons,  a  Maryland  Brave. — A  cor- 
respondent, writing  from  the  hospitab  of  Alex- 
auoria,  Va.,  relates  the  following  anecdote :  Joe 
enlisted  in  the  First  Maryland  regiment,  and  was 
plainly  a  "rough"  origmally.  As  we  passed 
along  the  hall  we  first  saw  him  crouched  near  an 
open  window,  lustily  singing,  "  I'am  a  bold  sol- 
dier boy ; "  and  observing  the  broad  bandage  over 
his  eyes,  I  said :  "  What 's  your  name,  my  good 
fellow  ?  "  "  Joe,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  Joe  rar- 
Rons."  "And  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
"Blind,  sir,  blind  as  a  bat"  "In  batUe?" 
"  Yes,  at  Antietam ;  both  eyes  shot  out  at  one 
clip."  Poor  Joe  was  in  the  front,  at  Antietam 
Creek,  and  a  Minie  ball  had  passed  directly 
through  his  eyes,  across  his  face,  destroying  his 


though. 
I  heard 
says  L 


sight  forever.  He  was  but  twenty  years  old,  but 
he  was  as  happy  as  a  lark !  "  It  is  dreadful,"  I 
said.  "  I  *m  very  thankful  I  'm  alive,  sir.  It 
might  ha'  been  worse,  yer  see,"  he  continued. 
And  then  he  told  us  his  story. 

"I  was  hit,"  he  said,  "and  it  knodied  me 
down.  I  lay  there  all  night,  and  the  next  day 
the  fight  was  renewed.  I  could  stand  the  pain, 
yer  see,  but  the  balls  was  fiyin'  all  round,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  away.  I  couldn't  see  nothin% 
So  I"  waited  and  listened;  and  at  last 
a  feller  groanin'  beyond  me.  *  Hello ! ' 
*  Hello  yourself,' -says  he.  'Who  be 
yeir  ? '  says  I  —  *  a  rebel  ?  *  *  You're  a  Yankee/ 
says  he.  'So  I  am,'  says  I ;  '  what  *s  the  mat- 
ter with  yer?'  'My  le^s  smashed,'  says  he. 
'Can't  yer   walk?'     'No.'     'Can   yer    see?' 

'  Yes.'    *  Well,'  says  I,  '  you're  a rebel,  but 

will  you  do  me  a  little  favor ? '  'I  will,'  says  he, 
*  ef  I  ken.'  Then  I  says :  «  Well,  ole  butternut,  I 
can't  see  nothin.'  '  My  eyes  is  knocked  out ;  but 
I  ken  walk.  C<^e  over  yere.  Let's  git  out  o' 
this.  You  p'int  the  way,  an'  111  tote  yer  off  the 
field  on  my  back.'  'Bully  for  you,'  says  be. 
And  so  we  managed  to  git  together.  We  shook 
hands  on  it  I  took  a  wink  out  o'  his  canteen, 
and  he  got  on  to  my  shoulders. 

"  I  did  the  walkin'  for  both,  an'  he  did  the  nav- 
igatin'.  An'  ef  he  didn't  make  me  carry  him 
straight  into  a  rebel  colonel's  tent,  a  mile  away, 
I'm  a  liar !  Hows'ever,  the  colonel  came  up,  an' 
says  he,  *  Whar  d'yer  come  from  ?  who  be  yer  ? ' 
I  told  him.  He  said  I  was  done  for,  and 
couldn't  do  no  more  shoot'n;  an'  he  sent  me 
over  to  our  lines.  So,  after  three  days,  I  came 
down  here  with  the  wounded  boys,  where  we're 
doin'  pretty  well,  all  things  considered."  "  But 
you  will  never  see  the  light  again,  my  poor  fel- 
low," I  suggested,  S3rmpathetically.  "  Thaf  s 
so,"  he  answered,  gUbly,  "  but  I  can't  help  it,  you 
notice.  I  did  my  doot^ — got  shot,  pop  in  the 
eye  —  an' that's  mv  misfbrt'n,  not  mynult — as 
the  old  man  said  oi  his  blind  host.  But — '  Pm 
a  bold  soldier  boy,' "  he  continued,  cheerily  re- 
newing his  song ;  and  we  left  him  in  his  singular 
merriment  Poor,  sightless,  unlucky,  but  stout- 
hearted Joe  Parsons ! 


Parting  Words  to  the  Yankees. — The  fol- 
lowing document  was  found  in  one  of  the  dwell- 
ings at  Yorktown,  Va. : 

To  the  Future  Yankee  Occupants  of  this  Place  • 

We  have  retired  to  the  country  for  a  shoit 
time  to  recruit  our  health.  We  nnd  that  with 
your  two  hundred  thousand  men  you  are  too 
modest  to  visit  this  place,  and  we  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  with  r^ard 
to  our  defences,  assunng  you  that  we  will  call 
upon  you  soon. 

We  hope  a  few  days'  residence  in  a  house  once 
occupied  by  men  wiU  induce  enough  courage  in 
your  gallant  hearts  to  enable  you  to  come  within 
at  least  ,two  miles  of  white  men  hereafter.  Be 
sure  to  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  "pork'n  beans  " 
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\rhen  we  return ;  also,  some  codfish  and  **  apple 
BOSS.''  When  we  learn  to  relish  such  diet  we 
may  become  like  you  —  Puritanical,  selfish, 
thieving,  God-forgotten,  deyil-worshippin^,  devil- 
belonging,  Afirican-loTing,  blue-belliea  Yankees. 
Advise  father  Abraham  to  keep  his  Scotch  cloak 
on  band,  to  keep  soberer,  and  your  wise  Con- 
gress to  himt  up  two  thousand  five  hundred 
millions  of  s^cie  to  pay  the  debt  you  have  in- 
curred in  winning  the  contempt  of  every  live 
man.  We  have  on  hand  a  few  tools  which  we 
devote  to  the  special  duty  of  loosening  the  links 
of  your  steel  shirts.  Couldn't  you  get  a  few 
iron-clad  men  to  do  your  fighting  ?  Are  vou  not 
horribly  afraid  that  we  will  shoot  you  below  the 
shirts?  When  are  vou  comino;  to  Bichmond? 
Couldn't  you  go  up  the  river  wim  us  P  There  is 
one  score  which  we  will  yet  settle  with  you  to  the 
death.  Your  fiend-like  treatment  of  old  men  and 
helpless  women  reads  you  out  of  the  pale  of  civ- 
ilized warfare,  and  if  nfles  are  true  and  knives 
keen,  we  will  rid  some  of  you  of  yoiir  beastly 
inclinations. 

When  you  arise  as  high  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ated beings  as  a  Brazilian  monkey,  we  will  allow 
vou  sometimes  to  associate  with  our  negroes; 
but  tmtil  then  Southern  soil  will  be  too  hot  for 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  only  dealing  we 
will  have  with  you  is,  henceforth,  war  to  the 
knife.  We  despise  you  as  heartily  as  we  can 
whip  you  easilv  on  any  equal  field. 

Most  heartily  at  your  service,  whenever  you 
offer  a  fight  J.  Trayiso  Scott, 

Company  A,  JSixth  Georgia  Volunteers. 


An  Elegy.  —  The  following  lines  were  written 
bj  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  k)6t  his  leg  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks : 

L-£-G  ON  MY  LEG. 

Good  leg,  thou  wast  a  fiuthful  friend, 

And  mdy  hast  thy  duty  done ; 
I  thank  thee  most  that  to  the  end 

Thou  didst  not  let  this  body  run. 

Strange  paradox !  that  in  the  fight 

Where  I  of  thee  was  thus  bereft, 
I  lost  my  left  leg  for  «tbe  Right," 

And  yet  the  right's  the  one  that* s  left ! 

Bat  while  the  sturdy  stump  remains, 

I  may  be  able  yet  to  patch  it, 
For  even  now  Tve  taken  pains 

To  make  an  L-E-G  to  match  it. 


The  Rebel  Retreat  from  Mill  Spring. 
—In  the  course  of  a  notice  of  Capt  C,  C.  Spiller, 
the  following  particulars  of  the  rebel  retreat  firom 
Mill  Spring  occur : 

The  Noble  EUis  was  at  Gainsboro' ;  three  inef- 
fectual attempts  had  been  made  to  take  her  up 
the  river  to  where  our  army  was.  Finally  Capt. 
Spiller  was  ordered  to  bring  the  boat ;  it  was 
cxeculed.  Before  the  fight,  he  asked  permission 
to  lead  his  company ;  but  Gen.  Zolhcofier  or- 
dered him  to  remain  '4it  the  river,  iu  charge  of 


operations  there.  The  battle  was  fought,  and  our 
army  driven  back  to  the  river,  where  a  success- 
ful and  skilful  crossing  alone  could  have  saved  it 
from  utter  ruin.  Spiller  was  t?ie  man  fbr  the  post 
—  the  world  could  not  have  furnished  a  better. 
The  crossing  began  at  three  o'clock  P.  BC.  One 
of  the  enemy's  batteries  opened  on  the  boat,  and 
the  fire  was  incessant  until  dark.  The  steamer 
was  run  all  night  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were 
yet  to  cross,  the  captain  and  pilot  left  It  was 
understood  that  the  engineer  would  leave  her  the 
next  trip,  and  Spiller  sent  for  Dick  Fields,  then 
one  of  his  cavalnr  company,  but  formerly  an  en- 
gineer on  one  of  his  Tennessee  river  boats.  Spil- 
ler knew  Dick  —  together  they  had  braved  dan- 
ger before  that  on  the  water.  Sure  enough,  the 
engineer  and  deck-hands  quit  the  boat,  Didi  took 
his  place,  and  the  boat  was  manned  firom  the 
company.  At  daylight  the  work  was  done,  and 
the  last  man  was  over.  During  the  ni^ht  the 
enemy  had  placed  a  Parrott  gun  in  position,  and 
at  the  earliest  dawn  the  firing  began.  The  first 
shell  fell  short  but  a  few  yards ;  the  third  passed 
through  the  chimney,  and  exploded  over  the 
wheel,  scattering  its  fhigments  in  every  direc- 
tion. Now  that  the  troops  were  over,  and  {dl  the 
horses  that  could  be  saved  were  saved,  the  torch 
was  applied  to  the  Noble  Ellis.    Spiller's  com- 

Eany  were  near  by ;  they  had  been  ordered  to  fall 
ack  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  fire,  but  they 
would  not ;  their  captain,  whom  they  loved,  was 
at  his  post,  and  they  would  not  leave  him«  As  the 
fiames  spread  over  Uie  boat,  and  told  that  the  army 
had  crossed,  and  that  all  chance  of  pursuit  was  gone, 
the  gallant  Spiller,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  moved 
away  to  aid  the  retreating  forces.  But  three  of  hii 
men  left  him.  ____^ 

A  SOXriHERN  SCENE. 

«  O  MAMMY,  have  you  heard  the  news  ^ " 
Thus  spake  a  Southern  child, 
As  in  the  nurse's  aged  foce 
She  upward  glanced  and  smiled. 

•*  What  news  you  mean,  my  little  one  } 
It  must  be  miehty  fine. 
To  make  my  darlin's  fkce  so  red. 
Her  sunny  blue  eyes  shine." 

•«  Why,  Abr'am  Lincoln,  don't  you  know, 
The  Yankee  President, 
Whose  ugly  picture  once  we  saw. 
When  up  to  town  we  went  ? 

«« Well,  he  is  goin'  to  free  you  all. 
And  make  you  rich  and  grand, 
And  youll  be  dressed  in  silk  and  gold. 
Like  the  proudest  in  the  land. 

"  A  gilded  coach  shall  carry  you 
Where'er  you  wish  to  ride ; 
And,  mammy,  all  your  work  shall  be 
Forever  laid  aside." 

The  eager  speaker  paused,  for  breathy 

And  then  the  old  niirse  said. 
While  closer  to  her  swarthy  cheek 

She  pressed  the  golden  head : 
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**  Mt  little  miisoB,  stop  and  res'  — 
You'  talkin'  mighty  faa^  ; 
Jes'  look  up  dere,  and  tell  me  what 
You  see  in  yonder  glass } 

**  You  sees  old  mammy's  wrinkly  fiice, 
As  black  as  any  coal ; 
And  underneath  her  handkerchief 
Whole  heaps  of  knotty  wool. 

**  My  darlin's  fBLce  is  red  and  white. 
Her  skin  is  soff  and  fine, 
And  on  her  pretty  little  head 
De  yallar  ringlets  shine. 

*<  My  chile,  who  made  dis  difference 
Twixt  mammy  and  'twizt  you  ? 
You  reads  de  dear  Lord's  blessed  book, 
And  you  can  tell  me  true. 

**  De  dear  Lord  said  it  must  be  so ; 
And,  honey,  I,  for  o&e, 
Wid  tankfdl  heart  will  always  say. 
His  holy  will  be  done. 

**I  tanks  Mas'  Linkum  all  de  same, 
But  when  I  wants  for  free, 
m  ask  de  Lord  of  glory. 
Not  poor  buckra  man  like  he. 

**  And  as  for  ^ded  carriages, 
Bey's  notm'  'tall  to  see ; 
My  massa's  coach,  what  carries  him. 
Is  good  enough  for  me. 

**  And,  honey,  when  your  mammy  wants 
To  change  her  homespun  dress, 
She'll  pray,  like  dear  old  missus, 
To  be  clothed  with  righteousness. 

**  My  work's  been  done  dis  many  a  day, 
And  now  I  takes  my  ease, 
A  waitin'  for  de  Master's  call, 
Jes'  when  de  Master  please. 

**  And  when  at  las'  de  time's  done  come. 

And  poor  old  mammy  dies, 
Your  own  dear  mother's  soff  white  hand 
Shall  close  these  tired  old  eyes. 

**  De  dear  Lord  Jesus  soon  will  call 
Old  mammy  home  to  him, 
And  he  can  wash  my  guilty  soul 
From  ebcry  spot  of  sin. 

<*  And  at  his  feet  I  shall  lie  down, 
Who  died  and  rose  for  me ; 
And  den,  and  not  till  den,  my  chile. 
Your  mammy  will  be  free. 

**  Come,  little  missus,  say  your  prayers ; 
Let  old  Mas'  Linkum  'lone ; 
The  debil  knows  who  b'longs  to  him, 
And  he'll  take  care  of  his  own." 


The  Capture  op  Smithpield,  Va.— The 
rebels  having  retired  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in 
May,  1S62,  General  Mansfield  sent  his  Aid-de- 
Camp,  Drake  De  Kay,  to  reconnoitre  the  various 
rivers  and  creeks  settmg  in  from  the  James  River. 
^  Captain  De  Kay  started  with  a  soil-boat  and 
eight  men,  and  examined  the  Nansemond  Biver 
and  Cbuckatuck  Creek,  and  then  proceeded  to 


Smithfield  Creek.  This  bein^  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous, with  high  banks,  he  hoisted  the  rebel  flag, 
and  ran  up  some  five  miles  to  the  town  of  Smith- 
field.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  hill,  stretchine 
badk  from  the  river,  contains  some  one  thousand 
two  hundred  inhabitants,  is  very  prettily  laid  out, 
has  several  handsome  churches,  and  fine  "  old 
family  "  homesteads. 

The  people  are  all  rank  secesh  —  hardly  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
who  does  not  scowl  at  the  Yankees.  The  ne- 
groes,  even,  did  not  speak  to  us,  as  their  masters 
had  forbidden  it,  and  beaten  them  severely  for  do- 
ing so.  The  whole  negro'  population  would  run 
away,  were  it  not  that  every  boat  has  been  bro- 
ken up. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  town  the  rebel  flaff  was 
pulled  down  on  board  the  sail-bbat,  and  the 
United  States  ensign  run  up,  to  the  horror  of  the 
citizens,  who  had  come  down  to  congratulate  the 

ias  they  supposed^  escaped  rebel  boat  Captain 
)e  Kay  proceedea  on  shore  with  his  body-guard, 
sent  for  the  Mayor  and  authorities,  who  called  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens.  At  this  meeting  a  reso- 
lution was  read  setting  forth  *'  that  the  citizens 
would  surrender  as  the  conquered  to  the  con- 
querors, and  that  they  were  and  always  would 
remain  true  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.** 

Thereupon  Captain  De  Kay  seized  and  impris- 
oned the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Committee  —  no 
resistance  beinj?  made  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
from  the  fear  of  a  supposed  gunboat  outside  the 
bar  of  the  creek ! 

The  authorities,  left  to  tliemselves,  and  wisely 
removed  from  all  excitement,  began  now  to  see 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Visions  of  Fortress 
Monroe  dungeons  in  the  foreground,  and  hand- 
somely constructed  gallows,  with  patent  drops,  in 
the  background,  worked  upon  their  ima^ations, 
so  that,  one  by  one,  and  stoutly  contesting  point 
after  point,  they  came  down  at  last  to  Captain 
De  Kaj^'s  simple  propositions,  which  were : 

1.  To  surrender  the  town  and  all  public  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States  forces  unconditionally. 

2.  To  hoist  the  American  flag  officially  oyer 
the  Town  Hall,  and  to  protect  it  there. 

3.  To,  each  and  all,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  this  they  came  at  last,  and  after  the  oath 
the  Mayor  (a  bitter  secesh)  nailed  up  with  his 
own  hand  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Lying  opposite  the  town  was  a  fine  schooner, 
the  Beauregard,  with  a  full  cargo  of  soft  coal  for 
the  Merrimac.  A  prize  crew  (one  man)  was  put 
on  board,  and  some  contrabands  to  work  her, 
and  she  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  —  the  first 
prize  vessel  taken  on  James  River. 

Thus  Smithfield  was  captured  by  eight  men. 
The  "  supposed  gunboat  in  the  offing  "  never  ap- 
peared !  

A  Pass  for  a  Rebel.  —  The  following  in- 
cident illuRtrates  the  character  of  tlie  secession- 
ists, and  the  vigorous  policy  pursued  by  General 
McCook  in  Kentucky : 
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A  man  named  Buz  Howe,  living  near  Bacon 
Creek,  waa  early  afflicted  with  the  secession  fe- 
Ter,  and  when  the  rebels  occupied  that  portion 
of  Kentucky,  the  sickness  assumed  a  malignant 
form.  It  was  his  practice  to  lie  around  a  tavern 
at  Bacon  Creek  Station,  drink  whiskey,  swagger, 
blow  about  Southern  rights,  and  insult  Union 
men.  When  the  Union  troops  advanced  to 
Nevin,  and  the  rebels  feU  back  to  Green  River, 
Buz  changed  his  tune.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
take  up  aima  in  behalf  of  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented. In  fact,  to  secure  peace  and  safety  at 
home,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  "  take  the 
oath." 

On  being  lectured  by  Union  men,  he  stated 
that  he  was  only  going  through  the  form  to  pre- 
vent being  troubled  at  home,  and  that  when  he 
could  do  good  for  the  rebel  cause  he  would  not  re- 
gard the  obligation  in  the  least  It  was  some  time 
before  Buz  could  get  a  Union  man  to  go  to  the 
camp  with  him;  but  finally,  in  company  with 
such,  he  called  on  General  McCook,  and  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  the  oath  and  obtaining  a 
pass.  The  General  knew  his  man,  and  addressmg 
the  Union  man  who  accompanied  him,  said : 

«  Administer  the  oath  to  him  —  a  ready  traitor 
to  his  country  I  Wliat  regard  do  you  suppose 
he  would  have  for  the  solemn  obligations  of  an 
oath  ?  A  man,  sir,  who  would  betray  his  coun- 
try has  no  respect  for  his  oath." 

Buz  turned  pale.  The  truth  cut  him  deep,  and 
he  began  to  see  that  his  time  had  come. 

The  General  absolutely  refused  to  have  the 
oath  administered,  or  to  grant  a  pass.  He  could 
not  get  out  of  camp  vritrntut  some  sort  of  a  doc- 
ument, and  he  besought  the  interference  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  greatly  abused  when  they  were 
without  protection*  At  last  General  McCook 
agreed  to  pass  him  out  of  camp,  and  gave  him  a 
document  which  read  something  in  this  way : 

**  To  the  guards  and  pickets : 

**  The  bearer  is  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Pass 
him;  but,  in  doinff  so,  mark  him  well,  and  if 
you  see  lum  hereafter  prowling  about  our.  lines, 
shoot  him  at  once.-" 

This  pass  the  brawling  rebel  Jfad  to  show  to 
the  whole  line  of  ffuards  and  pickets,  who,  all 
marked  hinuweHbe&re  they^  let  him  pass. 


A  Bbilliamt  Exploit.^ One  of  the  coolest 
and  most  extraordinary  exploits  of  the  war  is 
thiu  described  in  a  letter  by  Brigadier-General 
£.  B.  Brown,  dated  Springfield,  Mo.  After  a 
preliminary  description  of  an  engagement  with 
the  rebels,  eighteen  milea  from  Newtonia,  Gen- 
eral Brown  proceeds : 

"The  General  (Schofield)  sent  Lieutenant 
Blodgett,  attended  by  an  orderly,  with  orders  to 
Colonel  Hall,  Fourth  Missouri  cavalry,  to  move 
to  the  left,  and  attack  in  that  direction.  The 
route  of  the  Lieutenant  was  across  a  point  of 
woods,  in  which,  while  passing,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  fisicing  about  forty  rebels  drawn  up  in  ir- 
regplas  line..  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
ho  and  the  orderly  dren  their  pistols  and  charged. 


At  the  same  time,  tempering  bravery  with  mercy, 
and  not  feeling  any  aesire  to  shed  blood  ne^- 
lessly,  he  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  and  waved 
it  in  token  of  his  willingness  to  surround  and 
capture  the  whole  rebel  force  rather  than  shoot 
them  down. 

'*  The  cool  impudence  of  the  act  nonplused 
the  foe,  and  perhaps  thinking  there  waa  a  lar^ 
force  in  the  rear,  eight  of  them  threw  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered,  and  the  balance  '  skedad- 
dled.' It  is  difficult  to  say  which  I  admired  most 
in  the  Lieutenant,  his  bravery  in  making  the 
charge  against  such  odds,  when  to  have  hesitated 
a  moment  was  certain  death,  or  his  presence  of 
mind  and  coolness  in  offering  them  their  lives. 
The  Orderly,  too,  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  His  name  is  Peter  Basnett,  and  he  was 
at  one  time  Sheriff  of  Brown  County,  Wis.  The 
Lieutenant  and  Orderly  were  well  matched  ^- 
both  quiet  and  determined  men.  I  am  glad  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  bravery  and  soldierly  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Wells  H.  Blodgett.  I  nope  the  Governor  will 
reward  him  as  he  deserves." 


An  Incident  of  Mill  Spring. — After  the 
battle,  when  the  Minnesota  regiment  returned  to 
its  quarters  at  Camp  Hamilton,  they  marched 
past  the  Colonel's  marquee  with  banners  flying, 
and  their  splendid  band  playing  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia." Stanoing  in  front  of  the  tent  were  Br. 
Cliff,  Zollicoffer's  Brigade  Surgeon,  Lieut.  Col. 
Carter,  of  the  Twentieth  Tennessee  (rebel)  regi- 
ment, and  several  Union  officers.  **  Hail  Colum- 
bia "  affected  both  the  rebel  officers  to  tears  — 
they  wept  like  children  —  and  Carter  remarked 
that,  although  compelled  to  fight  against  the 
old  flag»  he  loved  it  still.  ^ 


A  NATIONAL  HYMN. 

b  BY  PASK  BENJAMIN. 

Qtleat  God !  to  whom  our  nation's  woes, 
Our  dire  distress,  our  angry  foes,. 
In  all  their  awful  gloom  are  known^ 
We  bow  to  thee,  and  thee  alone 

We  pray  thee,  mitigate  this  strife. 
Attended  by  such  waste  of  life, 
Such  wounds  and  anguish,  groans  and  tears, 
That  fill  our  inmost  hearts  with  fears. 

O,  darkly  now  the  tempest  rolls 
Wide  o'er  our  desolated  souls ; 
Yet,  beaten  downward  to  the  dust^ 
In  thy  forgiveness  still  we  trust. 

We  trust  to  thy  protecting  power* 
In  this,  our  country's  saddest  hour, 
And  pray  that  thou  ^vilt  spread  thy  shield 
Above  us  in  the  camp  and  field. 

O  God  of  battles,  let  thy  might 
Protect  our  armies  in  the  fight— 
Till  they  shall  win  the  victory. 
And  set  the  hapless  bondmen  tree ;  — 
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Tni,  guided  by  thy  glorious  hand. 
Those  armies  reunite  the  land, 
And  North  and  South  alike  shall  raise 
To  Ood  their  peaceful  hymns  of  praise. 


Incident  of  the  Hospital. — I  was  con- 
versmg  not  long  since  with  a  returned  volunteer. 

I  was  in  the  hospital,  as  nurse,  for  a  long  time, 
said  he,  and  assisted  in  taking  off  limM,  and 
dressing  all  sorts  of  wounds;  out  the  hardest 
thing  I  ever  did  was  to  take  my  thumb  off  a 
man's  leg. 

Ah !  said  I ;  how  was  that  P    Then  he  told  me. 

It  was  a  young  man  who  had  a  severe  wound 
in  the  thigh.  The  ball  passed  completely  through, 
and  amputation  was  necessary.  The  limb  was 
cut  off  dose  up  to  the  body,  the  arteries  taken 
up,  and  he  seemed  to  be  doing  welL  Subse- 
ouentl^  one  of  the  small  arteries  sloughed  off 
An  incision  was  made,  and  it  was  again  taken  up. 
**  It  is  well  it  was  not  the  main  artery,"  said  the 
surgeon,  as  he  performed  the  operation;  "he 
mignt  have  bled  to  deaUi  before  we  could  have 
taken  it  up.''  But  Charley  got  on  finely,  and  was 
a  favorite  with  us  alL 

I  was  passing  through  the  wards  one  ni^ht 
about  midnight,  when  suddenly,  as  I  was  passmg 

Charley[s  bed  he  spoke  to  me.    "  H ,  my  leg 

is  bleeding  a^ain.**  I  threw  back  the  clothes,  and 
the  blood  spirted  in  the  air.  The  main  artery 
had  opened  afiresh! 

Fortunately,  I  knew  just  what  to  do ;  and  in  an 
instant  I  had  pressed  my  thumb  on  the  place,  and 
stopped  the  oleeding.  It  was  so  close  to  the 
boay  that  there  was  oarely  room  for  my  thumb ; 
but  I  succeeded  in  keeping  it  there,  and  rousing 
one  of  the  convalescents,  sent  him  for  the  sur- 
geon, who  came  in  on  the  run.  '^  I  am  so  thank- 
nil,  H ,"  said  he  as  he  saw  me,  "  that  you 

were  up  and  knew  what  to  do,  for  he  must  have 
bled  to  death  before  I  could  have  got  here." 

But  on  examination  of  the  case  he  looked  ex- 
ceedingly serious,  and  sent  out  for  other  surg^bns. 
All  came  who  were  within  reach,  and  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  over  the  poor  fellow.  One  conclu- 
sion was  reached  by  all.  There  was  no  place  to 
work  save  the  spot  where  my  thumb  pressed; 
they  could  not  work  under  my  thumb,  and  if  I 
moved  he  would  bleed  to  death  before  the  artery 
could  be  taken  up.  There  was  no  way  to  save  his 
life. 

Poor  Charley !  He  was  very  calm  when  they 
told  him,  and  requested  that  his  brother,  who  was 
in  the  same  hospital,  might  be  called  up.  He 
came  and  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  for  three 
hours  I  stood,  and  by  the  pressure  of  my  Uiumb, 
kept  up  the  life  in  Charley  while  the  brothers 
had  their  last  conversation  on  earUi.  It  was  a 
strange  place  for  me  to  be  in,  to  feel  that  I  held 
the  life  of  a  fellow-mortal  in  my  hands,  as  it  were, 
and  stranger  yet,  to  feel  that  an  act  of  mine  must 
cause  that  life  to  depart.  Loving  the  poor  fel- 
low as  I  did,  it  was  a  hard  thought,  but  there 
was  no  alternative. 

The  last  words  were  spoken.    Charley  had 


arranged  all  his  business  afiairs,  and  sent  tender 
messages  to  absent  ones,  who  little  dreamed  how 
near  their  loved  one  stood  to  the  grave.  Hie 
tears  filled  my  eyes  more  than  onoe  as  I  listened 
to  those  parting  words.    All  were  said,  and  he 

turned  to  me.    "Now,  H ,  I  guess  you  had 

better  take  off  your  thumb."  "O  Charley! 
how  can  IF"  I  said.  "But  it  must  be,  yoa 
know,"  he  replied,  cheerfully :  "  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  kindness,  and  now  ^ood  by." 

He  turned  away  his  head.  I  raised  my  thumb. 
Once  more  the  crimson  life-current  gushed  forth. 
In  three  minutes  poor  Charley  was  £ad. 


A  Home  Scene.  —  A  member  of  one  of  the 
Charleston  companies,  on  leave  of  absence  in  the 
city,  received  a  summons  to  appear  at  his  poet 
on  Sullivan's  Island  on  one  of  Uie  nights  whtax 
the  air  was  rife  with  the  most  startling  romora 
of  the  coming  of  an  overwhelming  fleet.  With 
cheerful  promptitude  the  brave  tidier  prepared 
to  obey  the  imperative  calL  He  was  a  nusoand, 
and  the  father  of  a  blue-eyed  little  girl,  who  had 
just  begun  to  put  words  together.  After  the 
preparation  for  the  camp  had  been  made,  the 
soldier  nerved  himself  for  the  good  by.    Those 

f)resent  thought  that  the  wife  felt  the  parting 
ess  than  the  husband.  Lively  words  flowed  £s8ty 
and  her  fair  face  was  as  bright  and  calm  as  a 
morning  in  May.  Her  heart  seemed  to  be  full 
of  gladness. 

She  cheered  him  with  pleasant  eameetneas  to 
show  himself  a  man,  and  running  on  in  a  gleefbl 
strain,  admonished  him  not  to  come  back  if  he 
were  shot  in  the  back.  With  incredible  forti- 
tude she  bade  her  child  tell  papa  good  by, 
and  say  to  him  that  she  would  not  own  him 
her  father  if  he  proved  to  be  a  coward.  The 
echo  of  the  soldier's  footfall  through  die  oonidor 
had  hardly  died  away,  when  a  ghastly  pallor  was 
seen  spreading  over  the  lady's  face.  Li  a  voice 
weak  and  husky  she  begged  a  friend  to  take  her 
child,  and  before  she  could  be  supported  the  fell 
firom  her  chair  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

By  a  tremendous  effort  the  noble  woman  had 
controlled  her  feelings ;  but  nature  could  bear  no 
longer,  and  she  fainted.  The  swoon  was  deep, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  consciousness  re- 
turned. At  length  she  opened  her  eyes  lan- 
guidly, and  looked  around  upon  the  sympathizing 
group,  and  in  a  tremulous  tone  inquired  "  if  she 
had  fainted  before  her  husband  left  the  roonL" 


The  Feast  op  Doughnttts.  —  The  ladies  of 
Augusta,  Me.,  distributed  over  fifty  bushels  of 
doughnuts  to  the  Third  Volunteer  regiment  of 
Maine,  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  seat 
of  war  in  1861.  A  procession  of  ladies,  headed 
by  music,  passed  between  double  lines  of  troops, 
who  presented  arms,  and  were  afterwards  drawn 
up  in  hollow  square  to  receive  the  welcome  dougk^ 
nation. 

Never  before  was  seen  such  an  aggregate  of 
doughnuts  since  the  world  began.    The  dream- 
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ambieiit  air  was  redolent  of  doughnuts.  Every 
breei e  sighed  doughnuts  —  everybody  talked  of 
doughnuts.  The  display  of  doughnuts  beggared 
description.  There  was  the  molasses  doughnut 
and  the  sugar  doughnut —  the  long  doughnut  and 
the  short  doughnut — the  round  dou^mut  and 
the  square  doughnut — the  rectangular  dough- 
nut and  the  tnangular  doughnut — the  single 
twisted  doughnut  and  the  double  twisted  dough- 
nut— the  "light  riz"  doughnut  and  the  lu^- 
kneaded  doughnut — the  straight  solid  doughnut 
and  the  circular  doughnut,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre.  There  were  doughnuts  of  all  imaginary 
kinds,  ({ualities,  shapes,  and  dimensions.  It  was 
emphatically  a  feast  of  doughnuts,  if  not  a  flow 
of  souL  ____^ 

Lieut.  Greblb  at  Great  Bethel. — As  soon 
as  the  confusion  arising  from  the  mistake  (the 
cross  firing)  was  over,  uen.  Pierce  ordered  the 
troops  to  aavance.  No  scouts  w^e  thrown  out, 
nor  were  troops  aware  of  t^  TicinilT  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  until  they  came  witnin  their 
fire.  Lieut  Greble  was  ordered  to  unlimber  his 
gim.  He  adranced,  firing  his  gun  alternately, 
until  he  came  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
masked  battery  of  the  rebels. 

Soon  after  the  firii^  commenced,  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  original  command  of  eleven  men, 
in  an  open  road,  th^  Tolunteers  having  retreated 
before  the  telling  fire  of  the  rifled  cannon. 

He  worked  his  guns  until  he  had  silenced  all 
those  of  the  enemy,  except  one  rifled  cannon. 

The  Zouaves  made  a  demonstration,  and  only 
desired  permission  to  storm  the  fort,  but  no  gen- 
eral officer  was  seen  from  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  and  fifteen  hundred  troops  were  kept 
lyin^  on  the  groimd  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes, 
waiting  ibr  a  commander. 

lieut  Greble  stood  the  brunt  of  the  action  for 
two  hours  i  he  was  begged  by  several  officers  to 
retreat,  but  he  refused.  Lieut  Butler  asked  him 
it  least  to  take  the  same  care  of  himuself  that  tiie 
rest  did,  and  dodge.  He  replied,  "  I  never  dodge, 
and  when  I  hear  the  notes  of  the  bugle  calling  a 
retreat,  I  shall  retreat,  and  not  before.'*  The 
enemy  made  a  sortie.  lieut  Greble  said  to  Capt 
Bartktt,  who  was  standing  alongside  of  him, 
''NoWjCharlcrjr,  I  have  something  to  fire  at,  just  see 
how  I  will  make  them  scamper."  He  immediately 
loaded  with  grape,  and  fired,  when  the  enemy  at 
once  retreated  behind  their  intrenchment. 

Seeing  himself  left  entirelv  alone,  with  five 
men  at  his  own  gun,  he  turned  to  Corporal  Peo- 
ples, and  said,  **  All  he  could  do  would  be  useless 
—  limber  up  the  gun  dhd  take  it  away."  At  this 
moment  a  shot  struck  him  on  the  left  temple.  He 
immediately  fell,  and  lus  onlv  ezdamation  was, 
**  0,  my  gun ! "  The  same  ball  went  through  the 
body  of  another  man,  and  took  the  leg  off  a  third. 

'rhroughout  the  firing  he  had  sighted  every 
gmi  himself,  and  ezanuned  the  effect  of  every 
shot  with  his  glass.  It  was  renaarked  by  his  own 
men,  that  everv  ball  was  placed  in  the  very  spot 
that  he  aimed  for.  The  men  say  that  he  exhibited 
the  same  coohiess  that  he  woukl  on  parade. 


The  enemy  did  not  come  out  again  until  the 
Federal  troops  had  been  withdrawn  a  half  hour. 

Lieut  Greble  did  not  spike  his  gun,  but  kept 
it  charged  in  preparing  to  withdraw  his  com- 
mand. The  Sergeant  spiked  it  after  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  killed.      ___ 

A  Humorous  Incidknt. — One  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Police  Court,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  who 
had  seen  much  service  in  the  Volunteer  Militia, 
was  holding  court,  when  a  company  of  Volunteers 
passed  the  court-house,  marching  to  the  immortal 
tune  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner."  The  speo- 
taton  sprang  to  their  teet,  responsive  to  the  un- 
derstood order  of  "  Forward,  to  the  door ! "  Run- 
ning feet  shuffled  in  the  entry.  Boom!  boom! 
sounded  the  band.  **  O,  long  may  it  wave ! " 
screamed  a  patriotic  urchin  outside  the  window. 
**Firtt  Reaiment,  take  the  witness  stand!** 
thundered  the  Court,  which  must  have  imagined 
itself  on  the  green  fidd^  at  the  head  of  its  com- 
mand.   

The  OTHER  "  Abou-Ben-Adhbm." — The  fol- 
lowing ingenious  and  witty  parody  of  a  poem 
univenally  known,  is  firom  a  feminine  pen.  The 
tart  and  somewhat  malicious  allusions  to  "  Rye  " 
refer,  we  suppose,  to  President  Buchanan's  letter 
to  some  Western  firiends,  acknowledging,  with 
thanks,  the  receipt  of  some  excellent  rye  whis- 
key: 

James  JB-Uchanan —  may  his  tribe  diecrease — 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  strange  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  curtains  of  his  bed, 
Making  his  t'other  eye  to  squint  with  dread  — 
Old  Jackson^  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  Rye  had  made  Buchanan  bold, 
And  to  the  stem  Ex-President  he  said : 
"Wha— what  wrifst  thou?"    The  spirit  shook 

his  head. 
The  while  he  answered,  with  the  voice  of  old : 
••  The  names  of  those  who  ne'er  their  country  sold  I " 
«  And  is  miiM  one?"  asked  J.  B.     "iVary/"  cried 
The  General,  with  a  firown.    Buchanan  sighed, 
And  groaned,  and  turned  himself  upon  his  bed. 
And  took  another  <*mp"  of  *'rye,"  then  said: 
*(  Well,  ere  thou  lay  thy  record  on  the  shelf. 
Write  me  at  least  as  one  who  sold  himself! 
*  Democs '  and  <  Rye '  so  long  my  spirits  were, 
That  when  the  •  Crisis '  came  —  1  wasn't  there ! " 
The  General  wrote,  and  vanished ;  the  next  night 
He  came  again,  in  more  appalling  plight. 
And  showed  those  names  that  all  trxte  men  detest, 
And  lo !  Buchanan's  name  led  aU  the  rest ! 


Young  Hart  the  Guide. — Rich  Mountain 
is  famous  as  the  scene  where  the  first  decisive 
battle  was  fought  in  West  Virginia,  between  Gen. 
McClellan  and  Gen.  Gamett. 

Rich  Moimtain  range,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  in  Randolph  County,  sixty  miles  fi*om  Glen- 
ville,  one  hundred  miles  from  Parkersburg,  and 
twelve  miles  from  Beverly,  the  county  seat  of 
Randolph  County.  It  is  long,  narrow,  and  high ; 
and,  except  the  summit,  whereon  is  Mr.  Hart's 
farm,  it  is  covered  with  timber  densely,  save  a 
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naiTow  strip  on  one  side,  which  is  thickly  coyered 
with  laurel  The  Parkerehurg  and  Staunton 
Pike  winds  round  the  mountam,  and  pastes,  hy 
the  Jieads  of  ravines,  directlj  over  its  top.  The 
soil  is  black  and  rich,  diffenng  firom  that  of  all 
adjacent  mountains,  and  it  is  from  this  dreum- 
stance  that  its  name  is  derived. 

The  topographical  formation  of  the  mountain 
top  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  strong 
mflitary  defences  ;  and  on  this  account  Gen.  Gar- 
nett  had  selected  it  as  a  stronghold  for  his  army. 
He  had  erected  formidable  fortifications,  render- 
ing an  attack  fatal  to  th^  assailing  party,  on  the 
road  leading  up  the  mountain,  which  was  deemed 
the  only  rotlte  oy  which  the  enemy  could  possibly 
reach  his  position.  Gen.  McClellan  was  advan- 
cing with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  from 
Clarksburg,  on  the  Parkersburg  and  Staunton 
Turnpike,  intending  to  attack  Gamett  early  in 
the  morning  where  his  works  crossed  the  road, 
not  deeming  any  other  route  up  the  mountain 
practicable.  Had  he  carried  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion, subsequent  examination  showed  that  no 
earthly  power  could  have  saved  him  and  his  army 
from  certain  defeat.  The  mountain  was  steep  in 
front  of  the  fortifications ;  reconnoisance,  except 
in  force,  was  impossible ;  and  McClellan  had  de- 
termined to  risk  a  battle  directly  on  the  road, 
where  Gamett,  without  McClellan's  knowledge, 
had  rendered  his  defences  impervious  to  any  pow- 
er that  man  could  bring  agamst  him. 

Mr.  Hart,  whose  farm  is  on  the  mountain,  was 
a  Union  man,  knew  the  ground  occupied  by  Gar- 
nett,  and  had  carefully  examined  nis  fortifica- 
tions on  the  road  coming  up  the  motmtain.  Hear- 
ing that  McClellan  was  advancing,  and  fearing 
that  he  might  attempt  to  scale  the  works  at  the 
road,  he  sent  his  little  son,  Joseph  Hart,  in  the 
night,  to  meet  McClellan  and  inform  him  of  the 
situation  of  afiiEurs  on  the  moimtain.  Joseph,  be- 
ing but  a  boy,  got  through  the  rebel  lines  with- 
out difiiculty,  and  travellmg  the  rest  of  the  night 
and  part  of  the  following  day,  reached  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Union  army,  informed  them 
of  the  object  of  his  coming,  and  was  taken,  under 
guard,  to  the  General's  quarters.  Young  as  he 
^vas,  the  Federal  commander  looked  upon  him 
with  suspicion.  He  questioned  him  closely.  Jo- 
seph related  in  simple  language  all  his  father  had 
told  him  of  Gamett's  position,  the  number  of  his 
force,  the  character  or  his  works,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  successfully  attacking  him  on  the 
mountain  in  the  direction  he  proposed.  The 
General  listened  attentively  to  his  smiple  story, 
occasionally  interrupting  him  with :  **  Tell  the 
truth,  my  boy."  At  each  interruption  Joseph 
earnestly  but  quietly  would  reply :  **  I  am  tell- 
ing you  the  truth,  GeneraL"  "  But,"  says  the 
latter,  "  do  you  know,  if  you  are  not,  you  will  be 
shot  as  a  spy  ?  "  <*  I  am  willing  to  be  shot  if  all 
I  say  is  not  true,"  gently  responded  Joseph. 
**  WeU,"  8a}'s  the  General,  alter  bein^  satisned 
of  the  entire  honesty  of  his  little  visitor,  "  if  I 
cannot  go  up  the  mountain  by  the  road,  in  what 
way  am  I  to  go  up  ?  "  Joseph,  who  now  saw 
that  he  was  believe(^  from  the  maimer  of  his  in- 


terrogator, said  there  was  a  way  up  the  other 
side,  leaving  the  turnpike  just  at  the  foot,  and 
going  round  the  base  tp  where  the  laurel  was. 
There  was  no  road  there,  and  the  mountain  was 
very  steep ;  but  he  had  been  up  there :  there  were 
but  few  trees  standing,  and  none  fallen  down  to 
be  in  the  way.  The  laurel  was  very  thick  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  top  matted  togeth- 
er BO  closely  that  a  man  could  walk  on  the  tops. 
The  last  statement  of  Joseph  once  more  awakenied 
a  slight  suspicion  of  Gen.  McClellan,  who  said 
sharply,  "  Do  you  say  men  can  walk  on  the  tops 
of  the  laurel  P  "  "  Yes  sir,"  said  Joseph.  "  Do  you 
think  my  army  can  go  up  the  mountain,  over  the 
tops  of  the  laurel  ?  "  **  No,  sir,"  promptly  answered 
Joseph ;  **  but  /  have  done  so,  and  a  man  might,  if 
he  would  walk  slowly  and  had  nothing  to  carry." 
"  But,  my  boy,  don't  you  see,  I  have  a  great 
many  men,  and  horses,  and  cannon  to  take  up,  and 
how  do  you  think  we  could  get  up  over  that  lau- 
rel ?  "  "  The  trees  are  small ;  they  are  so  small 
you  can  cut  them  down,  without  making  any 
noise,  with  knives  and  hatchets ;  and  they  will  not 
know  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  what  you  are 
doing  or  when  you  are  coining,"  promptly  and 
respectfully  answered  Jo^h,  who  was  now  really 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  little  army  that  was  to  de- 
cide  the  political  destiny  of  West  Virgpuiia. 

The  Federal  commander  was  satisfied  with 
this ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  day,  and 
intended  that  night  to  take  the  easy  way  up  t!be 
mountain  by  the  road,  he  immediately  changed  his 

elan  of  attack,  and  suddenly  the  army  of  the 
fnion  were  moving  away  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  Joseph  Hart.  When  they  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  they  left  the  smooth  and  easy 
track  of  the  turnpike,  and  with  difficulty  wouni 
round  the  broad  oase  of  the  mountain,  through 
ravines  and  u^ly  gorges,  to  the  point  indicated 
by  the  little  gmde.  Here  the  army  halted.  Mc- 
Clellan and  some  of  his  stafi*,  with  Joseph,  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
the  superincumbent  laurel  coverinff  the  mountam 
from  Its  base  to  its  summit.  AU  was  precisdy 
as  Joseph  had  described  it  in  the  chiefs  tent  on 
the  Staunton  Pike ;  and  the  quick  eye  of  the  hero 
of  Bich  Mountain  saw  at  a  glance  the  feasibility 
of  the  attack.  It  was  past  midnight  when  the 
army  readied  the  foot  of^the  mountain.  Though 
floating  clouds  hid  the  stars,  the  night  was  not 
entirely  dark,  and  more  than  a  thousand  knives 
and  hatchets  were  soon  busy  clearing  away  the 
marvellous  laureL  Silence  reigned  throughout 
the  b'nes,  save  the  sharp  click  of  the  small  blades 
and  the  rustle  of  the  falling  laureL  Before  day- 
break the  narrow  and^  precipitous  way  was 
cleared,  and  the  work  of  ascending  commenced. 
The  horses  were  tied  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  artillery  horses  were  taken  from  the  car- 
riages. One  by  one  the  cannon  were  taken  up 
the  rough  and  steep  side  of  the  mountain  by 
hand,  and  left  withm  a  short  distance  of  the 
top,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  readily  moved 
forward  when  the  moment  of  attack  should  ar- 
rive. The  main  army  then  commenced  the 
march  up  by  companies,  many  falling  down,  but 
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soddenly  recorermg  their  places.  The  aacent 
was  a  alow  and  tedious  one.  The  wav  was  wind- 
ing and  a  fbll  mile..  But  before  daybreak  all 
was  ready,  and  the  Yaoikee  cannon  were  booming 
upon  and  over  the  enemy's  works,  nearly  in  his 
rear,  at  an  unexpected  moment,  and  from  an  en- 
tirely unexpected  quarter.  They  were  thunder 
struck,  as  well  as  struck  bv  shell  and  canister. 
They  did  the  best  they  could  by  a  feeble  resist- 
ance, and  fled  precipitately  down  the  mountain, 
pursued  by  the  Federals  to  Cheat  River,  where 
the  brave  Qamett  was  killed.  Two  hundred  fell 
on  the  mountain,  and  are  buried  by  the  side  of  the 
turnpike,  with  no  other  sign  of  the  field  of  inter- 
ment than  a  long  indentation  made  by  tiie  siiik- 
ing  down  of  the  earth  in  the  line  where  the  bod- 
ies lie.  ■ 

A  Courageous  Woman.  ^  A  good  story  is 
told  of  the  courageous  conduct  of  ibe  wife  of 
CapL  McQilvery,  master  of  the  ship  Mary  Ooodell, 
whidi  was  captured  by  a  rebel  pnvateer,  and  sub- 
sequently released,  and  arrived  at  Portland.  Mrs. 
McGilvery  was  on  the  voyage  with  her  husband, 
and  when  the  ship  was  boarded  by  the  pirates, 
she  was  asked  by  them  for  a  supply  of  small 
stores  for  their  use,  as  they  were  rather  short. 
She  immediately  replied  that  she  had  notibing 
bat  arsenic,  and  would  gladly  give  them  a  supply, 
but  that  they  could  have  nothing  else  from  her. 
Seeing  the  national  flag  near  at  hand,  they  started 
to  secure  it,  when  she  sprang  forward,  and  grasp- 
ing the  flag,  threw  it  mto  a  chest,  and  placing 
herself  over  it,  declared  they  should  not  nave  it 
unless  they  took  her  with  it  Finding  the  lady 
rather  too  spunky  for  them,  they  retired  without 
further  molesting  her. 


THE  GREAT  BELL  ROLAND.  ♦ 

BT  THEODOBB  TILTOX. 

(Snggeited  by  the  Fret idenVs  first  call  fbr  Tolnnteen.) 

I. 

Toll!  Roland,  toll! 
In  old  St.  Bavon's  tower. 
At  midnight  hour, 
The  great  bell  Roland  spoke ! 
All  souls  that  slept  in  Ghent  awoke ! 
What  meant  the  tiiunder-stroke  ? 
Why  trembled  vnfe  and  maid  } 
Why  caught  each  man  his  blade  ^ 
Why  echoed  every  street 
With  tramp  of  thronging  fSeet  ? 

All  flying  to  the  city's  wall  I 

It  was  the  warning  call 
That  Freedom  stood  in  peril  of  a  foe ! 
And  even  timid  hearts  grew  bold 
Whenever  Roland  tolled. 
And  every  hand  a  sword  could  hold  1 

So  acted  men 

Like  patriots  then 
Three  hundred  yea^s  ago  I 

*  The  famous  bell  Roland,  of  Ghent,  was  an  objeot 
!of  great  affection  to  the  people,  because  it  rang  to  arm 
Ihem  when  Liberty  was  m  danger* 


n. 

Toll !  Roland,  toU ! 
Bell  never  yet  was  hung. 
Between  whose  lips  there  swung 
So  grand  a  tongue ! 

If  men  be  patriots  still. 
At  thy  first  sound 
True  hearts  will  bound. 
Great  souls  vnll  thrill ! 
Then  toll  and  strike  the  test 
Through  each  man's  breast, 
Till  loyal  hearts  shall  stand  oonfest,  — 
And  may  God's  vnrath  smite  all  Uie  rest ! 

lU. 

ToU !  Roland,  toU ! 
Not  now  in  old  St.  Bavon's  tower  — 
Not  now  at  midnight  hour  — 
Not  now  from  River  Scheldt  to  Zuyder  Zee-* 

But  here,  —  this  side  the  sea !  — 

ToU  here,  in  broad,  bright  day !  — 

For  not  by  ni^ht  awaits 

A  noble  foe  vnthout  the  gates, 
But  perjured  friends  within  betray, 
And  do  the  deed  at  noon ! 

ToU !  Roland,  toU ! 
Thy  sound  Is  not  too  soon ! 
To  arms !  Ring  out  the  leader's  caU ! 
Re-echo  it  from  East  to  West 
TiU  every  hero's  breast 
ShaU  sweU  beneath  a  soldier's  crest ! 

ToU !  Roland,  toU ! 
TiU  cottager  from  cottaee  waU 
Snatch  pouch  and  powder-horn  and  gun ! 
The  sire  bequeathed  them  to  the  son 
When  only  half  their  work  was  done ! 

'ToU  \  Roland,  toU ! 
TiU  swords  from  scabbards  leap ! 

ToU !  Roland,  toU ! 
What  tears  can  widows  weep 
Lms  bitter  than  when  brave  men  faU ! 

ToU  I  Roland,  toU ! 
In  shadowed  hut  and  haU 
ShaU  He  the  soldier's  paU, 
And  hearts  sBaU  break  whUe  graves  are  filled  1 

Amen !  so  God  hath  wiUed ! 
And  may  His  grace  anoint  us  aU ! 

rv. 

ToU !  Roland,  toU ! 
The  Dragon  on  thy  tower 
Stands  sentry  to  ttiis  hour, 
And  Freedom  so  stands  safe  in  Ghent» 
And  merrier  bells  now  ring, 
And  in  the  land's  serene  content, 
Men  shout,  *«  God  save  the  King! " 

UntU  the  skies  are  rent  I 
So  let  it  be  i 
A  kingly  king  is  he 
Who  keeps  his  people  free ! 

ToU !  Ro^d,  toU  I 
Rins  out  across  the  sea  I 
No  longer  They,  but  We, 
Have  now  eneh  need  of  thee  t 

Toll !  Roland,  toU ! 
Nor  ever  may  thy  throat 
Keep  dumb  its  wanting  note, 
TiU  Freedom's  perils  be  outbraved  t' 

ToU  I  Roland,  toU ! 
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Till  Freedom's  flag,  wherever  waved, 
.  Shall  shadow  not  a  man  enslaved ! 

ToU !  Roland,  toll ! 
From  northern  lake  to  southern  strand  I 

Toll !  Eoland.  toU ! 
Till  friend  and  foe,  at  thy  command. 
Once  more  shall  clasp  each  other's  hand, 
And  shout,  one- voiced,  <<  God  save  the  land !  *' 
And  love  the  land  that  God  hath  saved ! 

Toll !  Rohind,  toU ! 


Horses  at  Bull  Run.  -^  One  of  the  gana  of 
Sherman's  battery  was  rescued  from  capture  by 
the  rebels,  and  brought  off  the  field  by  two  horses 
that  had  been  shot  through  by  Minie  musket- 
balls.  When  the  order,  "  JForward,"  was  given, 
they  resolutely  straightened  out,  and  absolutely 
brought  off  the  gun. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  Lieut.  Has- 
brouck,  of  the  West  Point  battery,  was  riding  a 
little  sorrel  horse.  In  a  short  time  he  was  shot 
three  times,  and  from  loss  of  blood  became  too 
weak  for  further  service.  He  was  stripped  of 
bridle  and  saddle,  and  turned  looee,  as  his  owner 
supposed,  to  die.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest 
nothing  more  was  thought  of  the  little  sorrel,  nor 
was  he  seen  again  until  the  remnant  of  the  bat- 
tery was  far  towards  Washington  on  the  retreat 
It  paused  at  Centreville,  and  while  resting  there, 
Lieut.  Hasbrouck  was  delighted  to  be  joined  by 
his  faithful  horse,  which,  by  a  strong  instinct,  had 
obeyed  the  bugle  call  to  retreat,  and  had  found 
his  true  position  with  the  battery,  which  is  more 
than  most  of  the  human  mass  engaged  on  the 
field  could  boast  of  doing.  He  went  safely  into 
Washington,  recovered  of  his  wounds,  ready  for 
another  fight.  

Incidents  of  the  Peninsula. — At  the  bat- 
tle of  Hanover  Court  House,  Va.,  two  sergeants 
met  in  the  woods ;  each  drew  his  knife,  and  the 
two  bodies  were  found  together,  each  with  a 
knife  buried  in  it  to  the  Imt.  Some  men  had  a 
cool  way  of  disposing  of  prisoners.  One,  an 
officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Ninth,  well  known 
in  Boston  as  a  professor  of  muscular  Christianity, 
better  known  as  *'  the  child  of  the  regiment," 
while  rushing  through  the  woods  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  came  upon  a  rebeL  Seizing  the 
"grayback''  by  the  collar,  he  threw  him  over 
his  shoulder,  with,  "  Pick  him  up,  somebody."  A 
little  Yankee,  marching  down  by  the  side  of  a 
fence  which  skirted  the  woods,  came  upon  a 
strapping  secesh,  who  attempted  to  seize  and  pull 
him  over  the  rails;  but  the  little  one  had  too 
much  science.  A  blow  with  the  butt  of  a  musket 
levelled  secesh  to  the  ground,  and  made  him  a 
prisoner.  __ 

'CUTENESS     OF    A     CONTRABAND    SCOUT.  —  A 

private  letter  from  West  Point,  Va.,  narrates  an 
exciting  adventure  which  befell  a  negro  scout  in 
the  employ  of  the  Union  forces,  and  his  shrewd- 
ness in  escaping  from  the  rebels.  His  name  was 
Claiborne,  and  he  was  a  fbll-blooded  African, 


with  biff  H^B,  flat  nose,  &o.  He  lived  in  the  vi- 
cinity idl  ms  life,  and  was  therefore  familiar  with 
the  country,  which  rendered  him  a  very  valuable 
scout.  On  Claiborne's  last  trip  inside  the  ene- 
my's lines,  after  scouting  around  as  much  as  he 
wished,  be  picked  up  ei^t  chickens  and  started 
for  camp.  His  road  led  past  the  house  of  a  secesh 
doctor  named  Roberts,  who  knew  lum,  and  who 
ordered  him  to  stop,  which,  of  course,  Claiborne 
had  no  idea  of  doing,  and  kept  on,  when  ihe  doc- 
tor fired  on  him,  and  gave  chase,  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  The  negro  was  making  good 
time  towards  camp,  when  aU  at  once  he  was  con- 
frt)nted  by  a  whole  regiment  of  rebel  soldiers, 
who  ordered  him  to  halt.  For  a  moment  the 
soout  was  dumbfounded,  and  thought  his  hour 
had  come ;  but  the  next  he  sung  out : 

"  The  Yankees  are  coming !  the  Yankees  are 
coming!" 

"  Wiiere  ?  where  P  "  inquired  the  rebels. 

*'  Just  up  in  front  of  l)r.  Roberts'  house,  in  a 
piece  of  woods,"  returned  Sambo.  "  Dr.  R.  Hot 
me  down  to  tell  you  to  come  up  quick,  or  they^ 
kill  the  whole  of  us." 

"Come  in,  come  into  camp,"  said  the  sol- 
diers. 

**  No,  no,"  says  the  'cute  African,  "  I  have  got 
to  ^o  down  and  tell  the  cavalry  pickets,  and  can't 
wait  a  second."  So  off  he  sprang  with  a  bound, 
running  for  dear  life,  the  rebs,  discovering  the 
ruse,  chasing  him  for  three  miles,  and  he  runninjg 
six,  when  he  got  safely  into  camp,  but  minus  his 
chickens,  which  he  dropped  at  the  first  fire. 


An  Affecting  Incident. — An  incident  is 
related  which  affords  a  striking  but  sad  illustra- 
tion of  the  effects  of  civil  war.  The  lady  in  ques- 
tion has  resided  with  an  only  daughter  for  many 
years  in  Alexandria.  About  nine  months  since, 
a  mutual  friend  introduced  a  young  gentleman 
of  Richmond  to  the  family.  The  young  people 
soon  became  intimately  acquiunted,  and,  quite 
naturallv,  fell  in  love.  The  parents  on  both  sides 
consenting,  the  parties,  were  betrothed,  and  the 
marriage  day  was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  July-  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  Virginians  were 
caUed  upon  to  decide  on  which  side  they  would 
stand.  The  ladies  declared  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  Government,  but  the  gentleman  joined 
the  forces  of  his  State.  No  opportunity  was  af- 
forded for  the  interchange  of  sentiments  between 
the  young  folks,  or  anyming  settled  as  to  their 
future  movements.  Matters  thus  remained  till 
the  4th  of  July,  when,  exactly  within  an  hour  of 
the  time  originally  fixed  for  the  marriage,  intelli- 
gence was  received  at  the  residence  of  the  ladies 
that  the  young  man  had  been  shot  by  a  sentry 
two  dajs  before,  while  attempting  to  desert  and 
join  his  bride.  His  betrothed  did  not  shed  a 
tear,  but,  standing  erect,  smiled,  and  then  re- 
marking to  her  mother,  "i  am  going  to  desert 
too,"  fell  to  the  floor,  while  the  blood  bubbled 
firom  her  lips,  as  her  soul  passed  back  to  Him 
who  gave  it. 
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A  Dkaft  at  Sayannah,  Qa. — A  coirespond- 
eot  at  Ghazleston  funuBhed  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  whicii  ensued  on  the  occasion 
of  a  draft  for  four  hundred  men  in  Savannah,  to 
comnlete  a  rec^uisition  for  troops,  the  requisite 
nomoer  not  havmg  volunteered.  Fifteen  hundred 
(tf  tiie  hnsiness  men  and  mechanics  of  the  city 
were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square  on  the  parade- 
ground,  all  in  a  high  state  of  excitement^  when 
the  following  proceedii^  took  place : 

«  The  Colonel  now  takes  his  ^t§^e  in  the  centre, 
and  from  the  back  of  a  magnificent  horse,  in  a 
few  well-timed  remarks,  ^uls  for  volunteers. 
He  said  it  was  a  shame  that  a  Georgian  should 
submit  to  be  drafted,  and  dishonorable  to  a  citi- 
zea  of  Savannah  to  be  forced  into  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  appealed  to  their  patriotism, 
their  pluck,  and  their — pel£  He  told  them  of 
good  dothea,  good  living,  and  fifty  dollars  boun^ ; 
and  on  the  strength  of  these  considerations,  in- 
vited everybody  to  walk  three  paces  ia  ftont 
Nobody  did  it.  An  ugly  pause  ensued,  WOTse 
than  a  dead  sflence  between  the  ticking  of  a  con- 
versation. The  Colonel  thought  he  might  not 
have  been  heard  or  understood,  end  repeated  his 
catalo&;ue  of  persuasions.  At  this  point  one  of 
the  sides  of  tne  square  opened,  and  in  marched 
a  company  of  about  forty  stalwart  Irishmen, 
whom  their  Captain,  in  a  loud  and  exultant  tone, 
amiouncedaa  the  Mitchell  Guards.  'We  volunteer. 
Colonel,  in  a  body.'  The  Colonel  was  delighted. 
He  proposed  *  three  cheers  for  the  Mitchell 
Guanls,*  and  the  crowd  indulged  not  inordinately 
in  the  pulmonary  exercise.  The  requisite  num- 
ber did  not  seem  to  be  forthcoming,  however,  and 
the  Colonel  made  another  little  speech,  winding 
up  with  an  invitation  to  the  black  druinmer  ana 
filer  to  perambulate  the  quadrangle  and  play 
Dixie ;  which  they  did,  but  they  came  at  they 
went — solitary  and  alone;  not  the  ^ost  of  a 
volunteer  being  anywhere  visible  in  uie  Ethio- 
pian wake.  The  Colonel  looked  as  blank  as  if  he 
was  getting  desperate,  and  a  draft  seemed  iodis- 
pensable. 

As  a  dernier  resort  the  Colonel  directed  all 
who  had  excuses  to  advance  to  the  centre,  and 
sobmit  them  for  examination^  Did  you  ever  see 
a  crowd  run  away  from  a  falling  building  at  a 
fire,  or  towards  a  dog-fight,  or  a  street-show  ?  If 
you  have,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  tem- 
pestuous nature  of  the  wave  that  swept  towards 
the  little  table  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  around 
which  were  gathered  the  four  grave  gentlemen 
who  were  to  examine  the  documents.  It  was  a 
scene,  >which,  as  an  uninterested  outsider,  one 
could  only  hold  his  sides  and  laugh  at  Hats 
were  crushed,  ribs  punched,  corns  smashed,  and 
dothes  torn.  Every  hand  held  its  magical  bit 
of  paper,  firom  the  beffrimed  digits  of  we  indi- 
vidual just  from  a  stM>le  or  a  founderv,  to  the 
dainty  gloved  extremity  of  the  dry  gooos  clerk, 
jost  nrom  his  counter.  Youn^  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  neat  and  nas^,  Americans,  Englishmen, 
irishomen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Israel- 
ites, and  Gentiles,  all  went  to  make  up  Uie  mot- 
ley mass*    What  a  pretty  lot  of  sick  and  disa- 


bled individuab  there  were,  to  be  sure  I  Swelled 
arms,  limping  legs,  spine  diseases,  bad  eyes, 
corns,  toothaches,  constitutional  debility  in  the 
bread-basket,  eruptive  diseases,  deafness,  rheu- 
matism, not  well  ^nerally — these,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  complamts,  were  represented  as  va- 
riously and  heterogeneously  as  by  any  procession 
of  pilgrims  that  ever  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

"  And  so  the  day  progressed,  nearly  ten  hours 
being  consumed  in  th^  endeavor  to  secure  a 
draft.  This  afternoon  the  absentees  were  gath- 
ered together,  and  the  efforts  renewed,  when, 
strange  to  say,  everjr  man  who  found  the  liability 
imminent  of  nis  being  forced  to  enlist,  protested 
that  he  was  just  on  uie  point  of  doing  so,  and 
willingly  put  his  name  to  the  roll." 


SoTTTHEBN  WoMEN.  —  A  ^  gentleman  from 
Charleston  says  that  everything  there  (Jan.  7, 
1861,)  betokens  active  preparations  for  fight. 
Last  Sunday,  he  says,  not  a  lady  was  at  the 
church  he  attended.  The^  were  all  at  home 
making  cartridges  and  cylmders,  and  scraping 
Unt.  The  thousand  negroes  busy  in  building 
batteries,  so  fiur  from  inclining  to  insurrection, 
were  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  at  the  prospect 
of  shooting  tne  Yankees.  Extravagant  reports 
were  current  at  to  the  hostile  desagns  or  the 
Federal  Government,  such  as  that  the  Macedo- 
nian was  on  her  way  with  five  hundred  troops. 


A  Model  Bodt-Guabi!).  —  «*Bridt"  Pome- 
roy,  of  the  La  Crosse  Wisconsin,  on  being  in- 
vited to  assist  in  forming  a  body-guard  for  Fres- 
ident  Lincoln,  after  due  consideration  decided  to 
"go in," provided  the  following  basis  could  be 
a£>pt^  and  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout  the 
war: 

The  company  shall  be  entirely  composed  of 
coloneb,  wno  shall  draw  pay  and  rations  in 
advance. 

Every  man  shall  have  a  commission,  two  ser- 
vants, and  wl^te  kids. 

Each  man  shall  be  mounted  in  a  covered  bug- 
gy, drawn  by  two  white  stallions. 

Under  the  seat  of  each  buggy  shall  be  a  cup- 
board, containing  cold  chicken,  pounded  ice,, and 
champagne,  a  la  members  of  Congress  and  mil* 
itary  officers  at  Bull  Bun. 

Each  man  shall  have  plenty  of  cards  and  red 
chips  to  play  poker  with. 

The  only  side-arms  to  be  opera-glasses,  cham- 
pt^ne  glasses,  and  gold-headed  canes. 

The  duty  of  the  company  shall  be  to  take  ob- 
servations of  battle,  and  on  no  account  shall  it 
be  allowed  to  approach  nearer  than  ten  miles  to 
the  seat  of  war. 

Behind  each  buggy  shall  be  an  ambulance,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  converted  into  a  first-class 
boarding-house  in  the  daytime,  and  a  sumptuous 
sleeping  and  dressing  room  at  night 

Tne  regimental  Iwnd  must  be  composed  of 
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pianos  and  gmtars,  played  by  young  ladiei,  who 
shall  nerer  play  a  quickstep  except  in  case  of 
retreat 

Reveille  shall  not  be  sounded  till  late  break- 
teat  time,  and  not  then  if  any  one  of  the  regiment 
has  a  headache. 

In  case  of  a  forced  march  into  an  enemy's 
country,  two  miles  a  week  shall  be  the  maximum, 
and  no  marches  shall  be  made  except  the  coun- 
try abound  in  game,  or  if  any  member  of  the 
regiment  object. 

Kid  gloves,  gold  toothpicks,  cologne,  hair- 
dressing,  silk  underclothes,  cosmetics,  and  all 
other  rations,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Each  member  of  the  regiment  shall  be  allowed 
a  reporter  for  some  New  York  paper,  who  shall 
draw  a  salary  of  two  hundred  doilus  a  week,  for 
pu£fo,  from  tne  incidental  fund. 

Every  member  shall  be  in  command^  and  when 
one  is  promoted,  all  are  to  be. 

Commissions  never  to  be  revoked. 


The  Fight  at  Bio  Bethel. — Thefbllow- 
ing  account  of  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  was  given 
by  a  Confederate  soldier,  who  participated  in  the 
defence:  ''An  engagement  lasting  four  hours 
took  place  yesterday,  June  10,  between  five  regi- 
ments of  the  troops  from  Old  Point,  and  1100 
Confederate  troops,  consisting  of  T^rginians  and 
North  Ceurolinians  under  (Ten.  Magruder,  at 
Bethel  Church,  York  County.  Before  telling  you 
of  the  battle,  I  will  give  you  some  circumstances 
preceding  it.  About  two  weeks  ago,  aparty  of 
three  hundred  Yankees  came  up  mm  Hampton, 
and  occupied  Bethel  Church,  which  position  they 
held  a  oay  or  two,  and  then  retired,  leaving 
written  on  the  walls  of  the  church  several  inscrip- 
tions, such  as  'Death  to  the  Traitors,'  'Down 
with  the  Rebels,'  &e.  To  nearly  all  these  the 
names  of  the  writers  were  defiantly  signed,  and 
all  of  the  penmen  signed  themselves  as  from  New 
York,  except  one,  who  was  from  Boston,  Mass., 
U.  8.  To  these  excursions  into  the  interior,  of 
which  this  was  the  boldest,  Gen.  Magruder  de- 
termined to  put  a  stop,  and  accordingly  filled 
the  place,  after  the  Yankees  left,  with  a  few  com- 

Sanies  of  his  own  troops.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
etermined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
countnr,  and  on  Wednesday  last,  Stanard's  bat- 
tery of  the  Howitzer  Battahon  was  ordered  down 
to  the  chiurch,  where  it  was  soon  joined  by  a  por- 
tion of  Brown's  battery  of  the  same  corps.  The 
North  Carolina  regiment,  under  CoL  Hill,  was 
also  there,  making  in  all  about  1100  men, 
and  seven  howitzer  guns.  On  Saturday  last  the 
first  excursion  of  considraable  importance  was 
made.  A  detachment  of  200  infantry  and  a  how- 
itzer gun  under  Major  Randolph,  and  one  of  70 
infantry  and  another  howitzer  under  Major  Lane, 
of  the  North  Carolina  regiment,  started  different 
routes  to  out  off  a  party  which  had  left  Hampton. 
The  party  was  seen  and  fired  at  by  Major  Uan- 
dolplrs  detachment,  but  made  such  hst  time  that 
they  escaped.    The  troops  under  Major  Lane 


passed  within  sight  of  Hampton,  and  as  they 
turned  up  the  road  to  return  to  Bethel,  encoun- 
tered the  Yankees,  numbering  about  90,  who  were 
intrenched  behind  a  fence  in  the  field,  protected 
by  a  high  bank.  Our  advance  guard  fired  on 
them,  and  in  another  moment  the  North  Caro- 
linians were  dashinff  over  the  fence  in  regular 
French  (not  New  York)  Zouave  style,  firu^  at 
them  in  real  squirrel-hunting  stele.  The  Yan- 
kees fled  for  their  lives  after  firing  for  about 
three  minutes  without  effect,  leaving  behind 
them  three  dead  and  a  prisoner.  The  fellow  was 
a  stout,  ugly  fellow,  from  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  said 
he  had  nouung  against  the  South,  but  somebody 
must  be  soldiers,  and  he  thought  he  had  as  weu. 
enlist  ^  None  of  our  men  were  hurt  This  bold 
excursion,  under  the  very  guns  of  the  enemy,  de» 
termined  the  authorities  at  Old  Point  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  and  dear  us  out  firom  Bethd.  This 
deter^pinadon  was  conveyed  to  us  from  persons 
who  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy. 
On  Monday  mominff,  600  infantry  and  two  guna, 
under  Gen.  Magruder,  left  the  canm  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Hampton,  but  after  advandng  a 
mile  or  two,  received  information  that  the  Yan- 
kees  were  coming  in  large  force.  We  then  re* 
tired,  and  after  reaching  camp  the  guns  were 
placed  in  battery,  and  the  inrantry  took  their 
places  behind  their  breastwork.  Everjrbodv  waa 
cool,  and  all  were  anxious  to  give  the  mvaders  a 
^ood  reception.  About  nine  o'dock,  the  glitter- 
ing bayonets  of  the  enemy  appeared  on  tne  hiU 
opposite,  and  above  them  waved  the  Star-span- 
gled Banner.  The  moment  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn advanced  &r  enough  to  show  one  or  two 
companies,  the  Parrott  gun  of  the  Howitzer-Bat- 
tery opened  on  them,  throwing  a  shell  ri^t  into 
their  midst  Their  ranks  broke  in  confusion,  and 
the  column,  or  as  much  of  it  as  we  could  see,  re- 
treated behind  two  small  farm-houses.  From 
their  position  a  fire  was  opened  on  us,  which  was 
replied  to  by  our  battery,  which  commanded  the 
route  of  their  approach.  Our  firing  was  excd- 
lent,  and  the  shells  scattered  in  all  directions 
when  they  burst  They  could  hardly  approach 
the  guns  which  they  were  firing  for  tl^  shells 
which  came  firom  our  battery.  Within  our  en- 
campment fell  a  perfect  hail-storm  of  canister-ahoty 
bullets,  and  balls.  Remarkable  to  say,  not  one 
of  our  men  was  killed  inside  of  our  encampment 
Several  horses  were  slain  by  the  shells  and  bul- 
lets. Finding  that  bombardment  would  not  an- 
swer, the  enemy,  about  eleven  o'dock,  tried  to 
carry  the  position  by  assault,  but  met  a  terrible 
repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  infimtry  as  he  tried  to 
scale  the  breastworks.  The  men  disregarded 
sometimes  the  defences  erected  for  them,  and, 
leaping  on  the  embankment,  stood  and  fired  at 
the  Yankees,  cutting  them  down  as  they  came 
up.  One  company  of  the  New  York  7th  Resi- 
ment,  under  Cf4)t  Winthrop,  attempted  to  tiULe 
the  redoubt  on  the  left  The  marsh  they  crossed 
was  strewn  with  their  bodies.  Their  (^tain,  a 
fine-looking  man,  reached  the  fence,  and,  leaping 
on  a  log,  waved  his  sword,  crying, '  Come  on, 
boys ;  one  charge,  and  the  day  is  ours  I '    The 
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words  were  his  last,  for  a  Carolina  rifle  ended 
his  life  the  next  moment,  and  his  men  fled  in  ter- 
ror back.  At  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  a  com- 
pany of  about  800  New  York  Zouaves  charged 
one  of  our  guns,  but  could  not  stand  the  fire  of 
the  infantry,  and  retreated  precipitately.  During 
these  charges  the  main  boay  of  the  enemy  on  the 
hill  were  attempting  to  concentrate  for  a  general 
assault,  but  the  shells  from  the  Howitser  Bat- 
tery prevented  them.  As  one  regiment  would 
give  up  the  effort,  another  would  be  marched  to 
the  position,  but  with  no  better  success,  for  a 
shell  would  scatter  them  like  chafil  The  men  did 
not  seem  able  to  stand  &te  at  all.  About  one 
o'clock  their  guns  were  silenced,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  their  infantry  retreated  precipitately 
down  the  road  to  Hampton.  Our  cavalry,  num- 
bering three  companies,  went  in  pursuit,  and  har- 
assed them  down  to  the  edge  of  Hampton.  As 
they  retreated  many  of  the  wounded  fell  along 
the  road  and  died,  and  the  whole  road  to  Hamp- 
ton was  strewn  with  haversacks,  overcoats,  can- 
teens, muskets,  &c.,  which  the  men  had  thrown 
off  in  their  retreat  After  the  battle,  I  visited 
the  position  the^  held.  The  houses  behind  which 
they  had  been  hid  had  been  burned  by  our  troops. 
Around  the  yard  were  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men 
who  had  been  killed  by  our  cannon,  mangled  in 
the  most  frightful  manner  by  the  shells.  The 
uniforms  on  the  bodies  were  verv  different,  and 
many  of  them  are  like  those  of  tne  Virginia  sol- 
diery. A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  uie  point 
to  which  they  had  carried  some  of  their  wounded, 
who  had  since  died.  The  gay-looking  uniforms 
of  the  New  York  Zouaves  contrasted  greatly  with 
the  pale,  fixed  faces  of  their  dead  owners.  Go- 
ing to  the  swamp,  through  which  they  attempted 
'to  pass  to  assault  our  nnes,  presented  another 
bloody  scene.  Bodies  dotted  the  black  morass 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  saw  one  boyish, 
delicate-looking  fellow  lying  on  the  mud,  with  a 
bullet-hole  through  his  breast.  One  hand  was 
pressed  on  the  wound,  from  which  his  life-blood 
nad  poured,  and  the  other  was  clinched  in  the 
grass  that  grew  near  him.  Lying  on  the  ground 
was  a  Testament  which  had  fallen  from  hia  pock- 
et, dabbled  with  blood.  On  opening  the  cover,  I 
found  the  printed  inscription :  'Presented  to  the 
Defenders  of  their  Coimtry  by  the  New  York 
Bible  Society.'  A  United  States  fiag  was  also 
stamped  on  the  title-page.  Among  the  haver- 
sacks picked  up  along  the  route  were  many  let- 
ters from  the  Northern  States,  asking  if  they 
liked  the  Southern  fkrms,  and  if  the  Southern 
barbarians  had  been  whipped  out  yet.  The  force 
of  the  enemy  brought  against  us  was  4000,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  six  prisoners  we 
took.  Ours  was  1100.  Their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  must  be  nearly  200.  Our  loss  is  one 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  fatal  case  was 
that  of  a  North  Carolinian  who  volunteered  to 
fire  one  of  the  houses  behind  which  they  were 
stationed.  He  started  from  the  breastwork  to 
accomplish  it,  but  was  shot  in  the  head.  He 
died  tnis  morning  in  the  hospitaL  The  wounded 
are  Harry  Shook,  of  IUchmond»  of  Brown's  bat- 


tery, shot  in  the  wrist ;  John  Worth,  of  Blch- 
mond,  of  the  same  battery,  shot  in  the  le^,  and 
Lieut  Hudnall,  of  the  same  battery,  shot  in  the 
foot  None  of  the  wounds  are  serious.  The 
Louisiana  regiment  arrived  about  one  hour  afttr 
the  fight  was  over." 


Incident  of  Wab. — One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting incidents  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  says  a 
Southern  journal,  is  presented  in  the  case  of 
Willie  P.  Mangum,  Jr.,  son  of  Ex-Senator  Man- 
gum,  of  North  Carolina.  This  young  man  was 
attached  to  Ck)l.  Fisher's  reg^ent,  and  owes  the 
preservation  of  his  life  to  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
presented  him  by  his  sister.  He  had  the  good 
book  in  his  left  coat-pocket  It  was  struck  oy  a 
ball  near  the  edge,  but  the  book  changed  the  di- 
rection of  the  bullet,  and  it  glanced  off,  inflicting 
a  severe,  but  not  dangerous  flesh  wound.  The 
book  was  saturated  with  blood,  but  the  advice 
written  on  a  fly-leaf  by  the  sister  who  gave  it  was 
perfectly  legible. 


Old  Hannah.  —  *'  When  I  was  m  Jefferson,  in 
the  fall  of  1862,"  said  Robert  CoUyer,  "  I  found 
the  hospitals  in  the  most  fearful  condition  you 
can  imagine.  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  all  the 
scenes  I  saw ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  one  poor 
fellow  had  Iain  there  sick  on  the  boards,  and  seen 
five  men  carried  away  dead,  one  after  another, 
from  his  side.  He  was  worn  to  a  skeleton,  worn 
through,  so  that  great  sores  were  all  over  his 
back,  and  filthy  beyond  description. 

*^  One  day,  a  little  before  my  visit,  old  Hannah, 
a  black  woman,  who  had  some  washing  to  do  for 
a  doctor,  went  down  the  ward  to  hunt  him  up. 
She  saw  this  dying  man,  and  had  compassion  on 
him,  and  said,  '  O,  doctor,  let  me  bring  this  man 
to  my  bed,  to  keep  him  off  the  floor.' 

"  The  doctor  said,  <  The  man  is  dying ;  he  will 
be  dead  to-morrow.'  To-morrow  came,  and  old 
Hannah  could  not  rest  She  went  to  see  the 
man,  and  he  was  still  alive.  Then  she  got  some 
help,  took  her  bed,  put  the  man  on  it,  and  car- 
ried him  boldly  to  her  shanty ;  then  she  washed 
him  all  over,  as  a  woman  washes  a  baby,  and  fed 
him  with  a  spoon,  and  fought  death,  hand  to 
hand,  day  and  night,  and  beat  him  back,  and 
saved  the  soldier's  life. 

**  The  day  before  I  went  to  Jefferson,  the  man 
had  gone  on  a  furlough  to  his  home  in  Indiana. 
He  besought  Hannah  to  go  with  him,  but  she 
could  not  spare  time ;  there  was  all  that  washing 
to  do.  She  went  with  him  to  the  steamboat,  ^t 
him  fixed  just  to  her  mind,  and  then  kissed  him, 
and  the  man  lifted  up  his  voice,  as  she  left,  and 
wept  like  a  child.  I  say  we  have  grown  noble  in 
our  suffering.'' 


n 


A  LoTAL  Pigeon. — The  following  is  a  true 
and  singularly  remarkable  story  of  a  pigeon  cap- 
tured by  Mr.  Tinker,  a  teamster  of  the  For^- 
second  New  York  Volunteers,  while  the  regiment 
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was  encamped  at  Kalorama  Heights,  Va.  Mr. 
Tinker  made  a  pet  of  him,  and  kept  him  in  camp 
until  they  started  for  Poolesville.  Strange  to 
aay,  the  pi^on  followed  on  with  the  train,  occa- 
sionally nymg  away  at  a  great  distance,  but  al- 
ways returning,  and,  when  weary,  would  alight 
on  some  wagon  of  the  train. 

At  night  ne  was  sure  to  come  home,  and, 
watching  his  opportunity,  would  select  a  posi- 
tion, and  quietly  go  to  roost  in  Tinker's  wagon. 

Many  of  the  men  in  the  regiment  took  a  fancy 
to  him,  and  he  soon  became  a  general  favorite. 
From  Poolesville  he  followed  to  Washington,  and 
down  to  the  dock,  where  Tinker  took  him  on 
board  the  steamer ;  so  he  went  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, thence  to  Yorktown,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  flights  over  and  beyond  the  ene- 
my's works,  but  was  always  sure  to  return  at 
evening,  to  roost  and  receive  his  food  in  Tinker's 
wagon.  From  thence  he  went  all  through  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  afterwards  to  Antietam, 
and  Harper's  Ferry,  witnessing  all  the  battles 
fought  b^  his  regiment 

By  this  time  he  had  gained  so  much  favor, 
that  a  friend  ofiered  twentv-five  dollars  to  pur- 
chase him ;  but  Tinker  would  not  sell  him  at  any 
price,  and  soon  after  sent  him  home  as  a  present 
to  some  friend.  It  might  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  future  movements  of  this  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  feathered  tribe,  but  none  will  doubt 
his  instinctive  loyalty,  and  attachment  to  the  old 
Tammanv  regiment 

Any  or  the  brave  Forty-second  boys,  who  read 
this  history  of  their  favorite,  will  attest  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  and  be  pleased  to  see  him 
honored  by  this  history  of  his  wanderings.  Such 
devotion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  character  of  the  Tammanjr  regi- 
ment in  the  field,  and  worthy  of  imitation  by 
those  who  have  more  than  instinct  to  guide 
them.  _^^__«. 

SouTHEBN  Ideas  of  Nobtuebn  Bravebt. 
— The  Chinese  and  the  Yankees  are  exceedingly 
alike,  and  we  have  always  thought  that  they  were 
much  more  nearly  related  than  the  Japanese  and 
the  almond-eyed  people  of  the  Flowery  King- 
douL 

When  a  Ohinaman  prepares  for  war — measur- 
ing his  enemy's  courage  by  his  own — he  attempts 
to  work  upon  his  fears.  He  puts  on  a  hideous 
mask,  arms  himself  with  a  huge  shield,  upon 
which  he  paints  some  unearthly  monster;  and, 
when  thus  accoutred,  he  goes  forth  in  cold  sweat 
to  encounter  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  he  be- 
holds his  adversary,  he  utters  a  fearful  roar, 
broadsides  his  shield,  and  if  his  opponent  does 
not  at  once  take  to  his  heels,  John  Chinaman  d- 
ways  does. 

The  wars  of  New  England  have  always  been 
conducted  upon  the  Chinese  plan.  To  hear  Uieir 
orators,  and  read  their  newspapers,  one  would 
suppose  that  he  wai^  looking  at  a  Chinaman 
clothed  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
mask,  shield,  and  stink-pot  The  Yankee  orators 
are  only^equalled  by  the  Yankee  editors  in  deeds 


of  valor.  Let  war  be  breathed,  and  the  first 
swear  to  a  man  that  they  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  exterminate  creation,  whilst  the  latter,  not  con- 
tent, like  Alexander,  to  sigh  for  more  worlds  to 
conquer,  threaten  to  destroy  the  laws  of  gravity, 
and  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  whole  planetary 
system.  Yet,  these  war  mandarins  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Society,  and  would  no  more 
think  of  resenting  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  the  se- 
duction of  a  wife,  or  the  dishonor  of  a  daugh- 
ter, than  they  would  of  flying.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten how  all  Massachusetts  collected  in  Boston 
when  Anthony  Bums  was  to  be  delivered  to  his 
Virginia  master,  and  swore  that  it  should  not  be 
done.  A  single  file  of  soldiers,  however,  marched 
the  fugitive  irom  State  Street  to  the  lower  end  of 
Long  Wharf^  through  miles  of  streets  packed  with 
valorous  fanatics,  who  did  nothing  but  sing  old 
Puritan  hymns,  with  a  most  hideous  and  Inrba- 
rous  disrq^ard  to  metr^.^'Bichmond  Examiner. 


Incidents  of  the  Fort  Donelson  Fioht. 
—  Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Capt  T.  L 
Newsham  (Qen.  Smith's  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral) rode  up  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Buck- 
ner,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  rebel  com- 
mander. Capt  Newsham  was  mounted  on  a 
splendid  white  charger.  Budiner,  noticing  the 
horse,  inquired  if  he  was  the  individual  who  rode 
that  horse  during  the  battie  the  day  previous. 
Capt  N.  replied  yes.  "Then,"  said  Buckner, 
"you  certainly  bear  a  charmed  life.  You  at- 
tracted my  attention  during  the  entire  day.  I 
ordered  and  saw  our  most  experienced  gunners 
fire  at  you  six  times  from  a  six-pounder  rifled 
gun,  and  noticed  other  gunners  aiming  at  you 
also."  Capt  Newsham  mformed  me  that  two^ 
rifled  ten-pound  solid  shots  passed  close  by  his 
back,  between  it  and  his  horse's  rump.  Several 
passed  above  his  head,  the  wind  of  which  was 
felt  bv  him.  Another  passed  so  near  to  his  face 
that  ne  felt  the  gust  of  the  concussion  of  the 
air.  Several  others  passed  between  his  body  and 
his  horse's  head,  and  a  chai^  of  grape  passed 
under  his  horse  without  injurmg  him.  The  skin 
of  his  horse,  however,  was  barked  in  several 
places,  but  the  animal  was  not  disabled. 

When  Capt  N.  was  riding  into  the  fort,  he 
discovered  a  very  remarkable  looking  gun  lyinff 
near  the  breastworks.  Near  by  was  a  rebel  who  had 
it  in  charge.  The  Captain  toldthe  rebel  he  would 
take  it  in  charge,  when  the  rebel  told  him  that 
it  was  the  property  of  his  Captain,  named  Naugh- 
ton.  Capt  Newsham  replied  that  it  would  be 
safer  in  his  hands  than  in  those  of  the  rebels,  and 
giving  the  rebel  his  name,  and  telling  him  he 
would  be  responsible  for  it,  he  rode  on.  The 
gun  referred  to  is  most  remarkable;  it  is  a 
Turkish  arm,  the  stock  of  which  is  of  a  peculiar 
shape,  and  very  bulky.  The  bands  of  the  piece 
are  of  pure  silver,  inlaid  with  figured  gold  and 
ivory.  The  barrel  is  of  Damascus  steel,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  bore,  and  rifled.  The  gun  is 
said  to  have  cost  eleven  hundred  dollars.  The 
owner  of  it,  Capt  Naughton,  upon  learning  who 
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bad  i>o68e88ion  of  it,  Capt  Newsham  having  been 
described  to  him,  said  that  Capt.  N.  was  welcome 
to  keep  it ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
taken  deliberate  aim  at  him  with  it  eleven  times, 
and  had  seldom  before  been  known  to  miss  his  mark. 
Quite  as  much  astonishment  maj  be  felt  at  the 
miraculous  escape  of  General  Smith,  as  he  never 
for  a  moment  screened  himself  from  the  contin- 
uous fire  of  the  rebel  cannon  and  musketry.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  dodge 
a  shot  durinff  the  entire  fight,  while  all  the  of- 
ficers around  him  kept  ducking  their  heads  when- 
ever the  enemy's  cannon  belched  forth  their  fearful 
messengers,  but  rode  majestically  along  his  lines 
aad  among  his  men,  where  ball,  and  shot,  and  shell 
fell  like  snowers  of  hail  around  him,  as  though 
some  revelation  had  given  him  assurance  of  safety. 

At  one  time,  while  swinging  his  sword  above  his 
head,  a  ten-pound  soHd  snot  passed  between  his 
arm  and  head,  another  passed  m  such  close  prox- 
imity to  his  head  as  to  raise  his  cap,  and  a  spent 
grapeshot  struck  him  in  the  stomach.  There  were 
fourteen  mounted  men,  his  staff,  and  orderlies,  at- 
tending upon  Oen.  Smith,  and,  strange  to  relate, 
not  one  of  them  was  hit,  although  men  were  struck 
down  by  shot  and  shell  between  their  horses  and 
on  all  sides  of  them.  Oen.  Smith  showed  himself  a 
true  soldier  in  sharing  the  same  hardships  with  his 
men,  as  on  the  night  of  the  battle,  ana  preceding 
the  surrender,  he  slept  by  the  side  of  a  log,  wrapped 
in  his  blankets,  without  any  tent  to  cover  him 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  his  feet 
towards  his  camp-fire,  with  the  cold  so  intense 
that  his  blankets  caught  &ie  at  his  feet  and  burned 
into  his  boots  before  he  felt  the  heat. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  a  very  remark- 
able and  praiseworthy  case  of  a  youn^  man  at- 
tached to  the  Thir^-nrst  regiment  of  Hlinois  vol- 
miteers  (Colonel  John  A.  Lo^an).  He  received 
a  musket-shot  wound  in  the  nght  thigh,  the  ball 
passing  through  the  intervening  flesh,  and  lodg- 
mg  in  the  left  tiugh.  The  boy  repaired  to  the  r^ar, 
and  applied  to  the  doctor  to  dress  his  wound. 
He,  however,  manifested  a  peculiar  reserve  in  the 
matter,  requesting  the  doctor  to  keep  his  misfor- 
tnne  a  secret  from  his  comrades  and  officers. 

He  then  asked  the  surgeon  if  he  would  dress  his 
wound  at  once  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
return  to  the  fight  The  surgeon  told  him  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  his  return, 
ad  that  he  had  better  go  to  the  hospital ;  but 
the  young  brave  insisted  upon  ^oing  back,  ofler- 
bg  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  it  the  fact  that  he 
had  fired  twenty-two  rounds  after  receiving  his 
wound,  and  he  was  confident  he  could  fire  as 
inany  more  after  his  wound  should  be  dressed. 
The  surgeon  found  he  could  not  prevent  his  re- 
turning to  the  field ;  so  he  attended  to  his  wants, 
and  the  young  soldier  went  off  to  rejoin  his  com- 
ndes  in  their  struggle,  and  remained,  dealing  out 
his  ammunition  to  good  account  until  the  day 
was  over,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him. 
Several  days  after,  he  returned  to  the  doctor  to 
have  his  wound  re-dressed,  and  continued  to  pay 
him  daily  visits  in  his  leisure  hours,  attending  to 
duty  in  the  mean  time. 
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A  case  in  some  particulars  not  dissimilar  to  the 
above  is  related  of  a  boy  about  eleven  years  old, 
whose  father,  a  volunteer,  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  rebels  some  time  before.  The  boy 
smuggled  himself  on  board  one  of  the  transports 
at  Cincinnati,  laden  with  troops  for  this  point. 
On  the  field,  die  morning  of  tne  great  fight,  he 
joined  the  Seventy-eighth  Ohio,  and  being  ques- 
tioned by  one  of  the  officers,  he  told  him  of  his 
father  having  been  taken  prisoner,  and,  having 
no  mother,  he  had  no  one  to  care  for  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  fiffht  his  father's  cnptors.  The  officer 
tried  to  get  him  to  turn  back,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  denied.  So  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  mus- 
ket, and  went  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  He 
finally  by  degrees  crept  up  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  rebel  intrenchments,  and  posted  himself 
behind  a  tree,  from  which  he  kept  firing  as  often 
as  he  could  see  a  head  to  fire  at.  He  was  soon 
discovered  by  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  who 
endeavored  to  drive  him  away  from  his  position, 
as  he  kept  picking  them  off  very  frequently.  One 
of  the  rebels,  who  was  outside  of  the  work,  got 
s^ht  on  the  bov  with  his  rifle,  but  before  he  get 
his  piece  ofl^  tne  little  warrior  fired,  and  down 
went  Mr.  HebeL  As  the  rebel  had  a  fine  Minie 
rifle,  the  boy  ran  out  and  picked  it  up,  taking 
time  to  get  pouch  and  balls,  together  with  his 
knapsack,  while  the  bullets  were  flying  on  all 
sides  of  him ;  and  then  he  retreated  to  his  wooden 
breastwork,  where  he  renewed  his  flre,  and  with  a 
little  better  sucoessj  and,  after  being  in  the  fight 
all  day,  he  returned  to  the  Seven^'-eighth  at 
night  with  his  prizes.  This  story  might  appesur 
incredible  for  one  so  young  to  be  the  hero,  but  it 
is  vouched  for  by  a  number  of  officers  and  men 
who  saw  the  boy  on  the  field  and  in  the  position 
mentioned,  and  many  saw  him  shoot  the  rebel 
referred  to,  besides  several  others. 

Another  case,  very  similar  to  the  last,  is  that  of 
one  of  Birge's  sharpshooters,  who  succeeded  in 
getting  within  speaking  distance  of  the  fort, 
where  he  planted  nimseu  behind  a  stump,  and  by 
his  unerring  aim,  succeeded  in  keeping  one  of 
their  guns  silent  during  the  whole  day.  As  fast  as 
the  men.  appeared  to  man  it,  thev  were  let  down 
by  a  shot  from  his  rifle.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
dislodge  him  from  his  death-dealing  position,  but 
without  effect  He  kept  it  until  the  rebels,  flnd- 
ing  it  to  be  certain  deatn  to  attempt  to  man  the 
gim,  completely  abandoned  it.  This  case  has 
been  presented  to  General  Grant,  and  will  doubt- 
less receive,  as  it  should,  special  mention. 

A  surprising  case  of  escape  from  instantaneous 
death  is  presented  by  one  of  the  surgeons  who 
was  on  the  field  dunng  the  day.  A  private  in 
the  Eighteenth  Illinois  regiment  was  struck  in 
the  thigh  by  a  twelve-pound  round  shell,  which 
buried  itself  in  the  thigh,  but  did  not  explode. 
It  was  cut  out  on  the  field  by  Dr.  Davis,  sur- 
geon of  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  regiment  The 
limb  was,  of  course,  terribly  shattered,  rendering 
amputation  necessary. 

An  instance  of  unprecedented  endurance  and 
patience  occurred  at  the  hospital  on  the  right 
wing.    The  columns  having  oeen  forced  back. 
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the  hospital,  which  was  a  little  up  from  the  road, 
Ittd  come  within  range  of  the  reoels'  fire,  and  was 
fast  becoming  an  unpleasant  position,  but  no 
damaffe  was  done  to  it.  Just  about  this  time,  a 
poor  fellow  came  sauntering  leisurely  along,  with 
the  lower  port  of  his  arm  cumgling  firom  the  part 
above  the  elbow,  it  having  been  struck  with  a 
grnpe-shot  Meeting  the  surgeon  in  the  house, 
who  was  busily  attending  to  other  wounded,  he 
inquired  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  could  at- 
tend to  him,  and  was  told,  in  a  few  minutes. 
"  All  right,"  said  the  wounded  man,  and  then 
walked  outside  and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
battle  for  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  and 
waited  the  surgeon's  opportunity  to  attend  to 
him.  The  arm  was  amputated  without  a  mur- 
mur from  the  unfortunate  man.  After  the  stump 
was  bound  up,  the  young  man  put  his  good  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  took  out  a  piece  of  tobadco, 
from  which  he  took  a  chew,  then  walking  over 
to  the  fire,  he  leaned  his  well  arm  against  the 
mantel-piece,  and  rested  his  head  against  his  arm, 
and  kept  squirting  tobaoco-juice  into  the  fire, 
whilst  his  eyes  were  cast  into  the  flames,  all  with 
the  most  astonishing  composure,  as  thoi^h  he 
was  indulging  in  some  pleasant  reverie.  Se  re- 
mained in  this  position  for  some  time,  then  walked 
off,  and  went  out  of  sight  near  where  the  fighting 
was  going  on. 
A  young  man  came  strolling  down  to  the  trans- 

Eort  with  one  arm  amputated ;  and  in  the  well 
and  he  held  three  chickens,  which  he  had  cap- 
tured. A  steward  of  one  of  the  boats  stepped  up 
to  hun,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  sell  the 
chickens.  He  looked  at  the  chickens  for  a  little 
while,  and  replied,  **  Well,  no.  I  had  so  much 
trouble  in  catching  the  d— -d  things,  I  believe  Til 
eat  'em  myself; "  and  off  he  went  with  lus  fotol 
prisoners. 

Orderly-Sergeant  Charles  A.  Bedard,  Company 
H.  of  the  immortal  Eleventh  Illinois,  was  lulled 
in  the  morning  fight  of  the  15th  inst  He  was 
a  brother  of  Frank  W.  Bedard,  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  at  Cairo.  His  bravery  and  coolness  on 
the  field  during  a  most  teirifio  fire  firom  the 
enemy  are  spoken  of  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
terms  by  officers  and  men.  His  only  attention 
during  the  severest  of  the  fight  appeared  to 
be  in  keeping  his  men  in  line,  and  preventing 
disorder  in  the  ranks,  moving  along  in  the  fiiceof 
the  foe,  watching  vrith  jealous  care  his  men  in 
charp;e,  as  on  he  pushed,  loading,  firing,  and  re- 
loadmg  his  piece. 


THE  PICKET  GUARD. 

BT    MBS.   HOWLAKD. 

**  All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,"  they  say, 

"  Incept  now  and  then  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat  to  and  firo, 

By  a  rifleman  in  the  thicket. 
'Tb  nothing  —  a  private  or  two,  now  and  then. 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle } 
Not  an  officer  lost  —  only  one  of  the  men. 

Moaning  out,  all  alone,  the  death-rattle." 


All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, 

Where  the  soldiers  lie  peacefully  dreaming ; 
Their  tents,  in  the  rays  ox  the  clear  autumn  moon. 

Or  the  li^ht  of  the  watch-fires,  are  gleaming. 
A  tremiiloiis  sigh,  as  the  gentle  night  wind 

Through  the  forest  leaves  softly  is  creeping ; 
While  stars  up  above,  with  their  glittering  eyes. 

Keep  guard  —  for  the  army  is  sleeping. 

There's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's  tread. 

As  he  tramps  fi'om  the  rock  to  the  fountain, 
And  thinks  of  the  two  in  the  low  trundle-bed. 

Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 
His  musket  fiills  slack  —  his  fiuse,  dark  and  grim, 

Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender, 
As  he  mutters  a  prayer  for  the  children  asleep  — 

For  ih&x  mother — may  Heaven  defend  her  I 

The  moon  seems  to  shine  just  as  brightly  as  then. 

That  night,  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  his  lips  —  when  low,  murmured 
vows 

Were  pledged  to  be  ever  unbroken. 
Then  drawing  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes. 

He  dashes  off  tears  that  are  welling, 
And  gathers  his  eun  closer  up  to  its  place. 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart-swelling. 

Hepasses  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine  tree— - 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary ; 
Yet  onward  he  goes,  through  the  broad  belt  of 
light, 

Towards  the  shades  of  the  forest  so  dreary. 
Hark!    was  it  the  night- wind  that  rustled  the 
leaves? 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondrously  flashing  ? 
It  looked  like  a  rifle  —  •♦  Ha  I  Mabt,  good-by !  *• 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  plashing. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night — 
No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river ; 

While  soft  falU  the  dew  on  the  fiioe  of  the  dead— 
The  picket's  off  duty  forever. 


The  Tone  of  Bullets. — A  soldier,  writing 
firom  one  of  the  camps  on  the  Potomac,  thus  al- 
luded to  the  pectdiar  music  made  by  bullets  pass- 
ing through  the  air :  **  It  is  a  very  good  plaice  to 
exercise  the  mind,  with  the  enemy's  picket  rat- 
tling close  at  hand.  A  musical  ear  can  study 
the  different  tones  of  the  bullets  as  they  skim 
through  the  air.  I  caught  the  pitch  of  a  large- 
sized  Minie  yesterday — it  was  a  swell  from  £ 
flat  to  F,  and  as  it  passed  into  the  distance  and 
lost  its  velocity,  receded  to  D  —  a  very  prct^ 
change.  One  of  the  most  startling  sounds  is 
that  produced  by  the  Hotchkiss  shell.  It  comes 
like  the  shriek  of  a  demon,  and  the  bravest  old 
soldiers  feel  like  ducking  when  they  hear  it.  It 
is  no  more  destructive  than  some  other  missiles, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  in  mere  sound  to  work 
upon  men's  fears. 

''  The  tremendous  scream  is  caused  by  a  ragged 
edge  of  lead,  which  is  left  on  the  shelL  In  fa- 
vorable positions  of  Hght,  the  phenomenon  can 
sometimes  be  seen,  as  vou  stand  directly  behind 
a  ffun,  of  the  clinging  ot  the  air  to  the  ball.  The 
btul  teems  to  gather  up  the  atmosphere,  and 
carry  it  along,  as  the  earth  carries  its  atmoa- 
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pbere  through  space.  Men  are  frequently  killed 
Dv  the  wind  of  a  cannon-shot  There  is  a  law 
wnich  causes  the  atmosphere  to  cling  to  the 
earth,  or  which  presses  upon  it  with  a  force,  at 
the  surface,  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch ; 
does  the  same  law,  or  a  modification,  pertain  to 
cannon-halls  in  flight?  I  do  not  remember  of 
meeting  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  any 
published  work.  It  is  certainly  an  interesting 
philosophic  question.** 


An  Incident  of  Romney.  —  While  the  Na- 
tional forces  were  standing  under  the  enemy's 
fire,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Romney,  Va., 
and  the  shot  and  shell  were  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion around  us,  a  little  incidemt  occurred  which  is 
worthy  of  notice. 

Capt.  Butterfield,  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  regi- 
ment, (being  one  of  the  ranking  Captains,)  acted 
as  Major  upon  that  occasion,  and  was  obliged  to 
ride  an  old  sorrel  horse,  which  had  been  used  as 
a  team  horse,  and  required  both  spurs  and  whip, 
which  the  Captain  had  provided  himself  with,  the 
latter  cut  from  9  tree,  and  about  ^ve  feet  long. 
It  was  found  that  our  small  six-pound  guns  would 
not  reach  the  enemy's  battery,  and  CoL  Mason 
ordered  Capt.  B.  to  bring  forward  a  brass  twelve- 
pounder,  which  was  in  the  rear.  Off  sped  the 
old  sorrel  and  his  brave  rider,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments up  came  the  gun.  Its  position  was  as- 
signed, and  made  reaav  for  the  match,  but  the 
Captain  came  dashing  back  in  front  of  the  gun, 
and  the  smell  of  powder,  or  something  else,  had 
made  the  old  sorrel  almost  unmanageable,  for  in 
trying  to  wheel  him  from  the  front  of  the  gun, 
tlie  mcnre  the  Captain  applied  the  whip  and  spur, 
the  more  the  old  sorrel  would  not  go.  This  kept 
the  gunners  in  terrible  suspense,  for  much  de- 
pended on  that  shot  Finally,  the  Captain  find- 
uig  hia  efforts  to  move  his  steed  fruitless,  he 
nng  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  **  Never  mind 
the  old  horse ;  blaze  away ; "  and,  sure  enough, 
they  did  blaze  away,  and  it  proved  a  good  shot, 
for  it  caused  the  rebels  to  hmber  up  their  bat- 
tenr,  and  take  to  their  heels.  At  that  moment, 
orders  came  to  charge,  and  off  dashed  the  old  sor- 
sel,  frightened  at  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  which 
had  scorched  his  tail,  and  mmgled  in  uie  charge. 
He  was  lost  to  view  until  he  arrived  in  the  town, 
where  he  was  brought  to  a  halt,  and  the  Captain, 
standing  in  his  stirrups,  with  his  cap  nying, 
cheered  for  the  glorious  victory  that  had  been 
achieved.  

A  DTiNO  Soldier  prays  for  the  President. 
— Never,  until  we  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  Qreen 
Mountain  boy,  did  we  realize  how  much  stranger 
is  truth  than  fiction.  A  private  was  court-mar- 
tialed for  sleeping  on  his  post  out  near  Chain 
Bridge,  on  the  Upper  Potomac.  He  was  con- 
victed ;  his  sentence  was  death ;  the  finding  was 
approved  of  by  the  General,  and  the  day  fixed 
for  his  execution.  He  was  a  youth  of  more  than 
oidinary  intelligence ;  he  did  not  beg  for  pardon, 
but  was  wiUing  to  meet  his  fate. 


The  time  drew  near ;  the  stem  necessity  of 
war  required  that  an  example  should  be  made  of 
some  one ;  his  was  an  aggravated  case.  But  the 
case  reached  the  ears  of  the  President;  he  re- 
solved to  save  him ;  he  signed  a  pardon  and  sent 
it  out ;  the  day  came.  "  Suppose,"  thought  the 
President,  "my  pardon  has  not  reached  .him." 
The  tele^ph  was  called  into  requisition ;  an 
answer  did  not  come  promptly.  "  Bring  up  my 
carriage,"  he  ordered.  It  came;  and  soon  the 
important  state  papers  were  dropped,  and 
through  the  hot  broihng  sun  and  dusty  roads  he 
rode  to  the  camp,  about  ten  miles,  and  saw  that 
the  soldier  was  saved ! 

He  had,  doubtless,  forgotten  the  incident,  but 
the  soldier  did  not  When  the  Third  Vermont 
charged  upon  the  rifle-pits,  the  enemy  poured  a 
volley  upon  them.  The  first  man  who  fell,  with 
sisf  bullets  in  his  body,  was  William  Scott,  of 
Company  K.  His  comrades  caught  him  up,  and 
as  his  life-blood  ebbed  away,  he  raised  to  heaven, 
amid  the  din  of  war,  the  cries  of  the  dying,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  enemy,  a  prayer  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  as  he  died  he  remarked  to  his  comrade 
that  he  had  shown  he  was  no  coward,  and  not 
afraid  to  die. 

He  was  interred,  in  the  presence  of  his  regi- 
ment, in  a  little  grove,  about  two  miles  to  the 
rear  of  the  rebel  xort,  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
holly  and  vines  1  a  few  cherry  trees,  in  fuU  bloom, 
are  scattered  around  the  edge.  In  digging  his 
grave  a  skull  and  bones  were  found,  and  metal 
buttons,  showing  that  the  identical  spot  had  been 
used  in  the  revolutionary  war  for  our  fathers 
who  fell  in  the  same  cause.  The  chaplain  nar- 
rated the  circumstance  to  the  boys,  who  stood 
around  with  uncovered  heads.  He  prayed  for 
the  President,  and  paid  the  most  glowmg  tribute 
to  his  noble  heart  that  we  ever  heard.  The  tears 
started  to  their  eyes  as  the  dods  of  earth  were 
thrown  upon  him  in  his  narrow  grave,  where  he 
lay  shrouded  in  his  coat  and  blaiULct 

The  men  separated ;  in  a  few  minutes  all  were 
engaged  in  something  around  the  camp,  as  though 
nothmg  had  happened  unusual ;  but  that  scene 
will  live  upon  their  memories  while  life  lasts ;  the 
calm  look  of  Scott's  face,  the  seeming  look  of 
satisfaction  he  felt,  still  lingered ;  and  could  the 
President  have  seen  him,  he  would  have  felt  that 
his  act  of  mercy  had  been  wisely  bestowed. 


Adventures  of  Two  Hoosier  Soldiers. — 
A  couple  of  boys,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Indiana 
regiment,  Marshall  Storey  and  William  Waters, 
were  sent  with  despatches  to  Independence,  Mo., 
distant  from  Sedalia  ninety  miles.  They  were 
dressed  as  citizens,  without  arms  or  papers  that 
would  detect  them  if  captured  or  examined.  The 
despatches  were  snugly  secreted  in  their  hats  and 
boots.  Their  route  was  directljr  through  the 
country  infested  by  the  bands  of  layhawkers  un- 
der the  famous  guerrilla  chief  Quantrell.  The 
boys  made  their  way  without  molestation,  until 
within  about  twenty  miles  of  Independence,  when, 
passing  through  the  brush,  they  were  halted  by 
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five  Bhot-^:tin  armed  rebels,  who  ordered  them  off 
their  horses  and  demanded  their  business.  The 
boys  said  they  were  hunting  for  a  horse  which 
had  been  stolen  by  some  home-guards,  and,  as 
they  had  learned,  taken  through  that  part  of  the 
country.  They  protested  that  they  were  secesh 
of  the  right  stnpe,  and  liyed  six  miles  north  of 
Booneville.  They  were,  however,  searched.  Find- 
ing nothing  but  a  few  fishing-hooks,  which  Marsh 
had  in  his  vest-pocket,  and  which  the  rebels  ap- 
propriated, they  were  allowed  to  go  on  their  way. 
The  boys,  thinking  all  safe  now,  pushed  on  ;  but 
in  crossing  a  neck  of  woods  about  five  miles  far- 
ther on,  they  were  again  called  to  a  halt  by  a 
band  of  seven  men,  armed  in  the  regular  jayhawk- 
ing  style,  who  were  some  fifty  yanls  from  them. 
Marsh,  whose  wit  is  ready  on  all  occasions,  whis- 
pered to  his  companion  that  he  would  **  play  cra- 
zy.'* Waters  should  be  his  brother,  taking  him 
home  from  St.  Louis.  Marsh  has  a  peculiar  way 
of  drawing  one  eye  down,  which  makes  him  look 
rather  comical.  This,  with  the  slobber  running 
down  his  dusty  whiskers,  and  his  long  hair  hang- 
ing over  his  forehead,  enabled  him  to  play  the 
ffome  successfully.  As  soon  as  they  came  near, 
he  jumped  off  his  horse  and  ran  towards  them, 
and  Waters  yelled  out :  **  Don't  mind  him ;  he*s 
crazy ;  he  don't  know  what  he's  doing."  Mmh 
looked  very  foolishly  at  then:  domes,  guns, 
horses,  &c.  He  became  particularly  fond  of  a 
pretty  black  pony,  which  ne  concluded  he  must 
nave  instead  of  the  poor  old  horse  he  had  been 
riding,  and  even  got  on  the  pony  and  started  off 
This  tickled  all  the  rebels  except  the  owner  of 
the  pony,  who  caught  him  and  jerked  him  off. 
Marsh,  to  carry  on  the  joke,  gathered  a  stick  of 
wood  and  made  fight  This  caused  the  others  to 
yell  with  laughter.  Waters  came  to  his  rescue, 
and  told  them  not  to  provoke  him,  as  it  made 
liim  worse.  In  the  mean  time,  Waters  had  been 
searched  from  head  to  foot,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  rewarded  the  first  Imnd.  Waters 
tried  to  get  Marsh  on  his  horse ;  but  no,  he  must 
have  the  pony,  which  he  almost  fought  for.  Fi- 
nally, one  of  the  band  came  forward  and  assisted 
Waters.  Marsh  very  reluctantly  left  pony  and 
rebels.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  they 
put  spurs  to  their  nags,  and  reached  Indepen- 
dence, after  a  ride,  including  the  two  stops,  of 
four  hours. 


A  Patbiotic  Blacksmith. — Before  the  de- 
parture of  the  I4th  New  York  regiment  for  the 
war,  a  man,  who  carried  on  a  blacksmith  shop  in 
connection  with  two  of  his  sons,  went  to  the  head- 
quarters, and  concluded  to  enlist  He  said  that 
he  could  leave  the  blacksmith  business  in  Uie 
hands  of  the  boys.  He  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  go  he  must    He  was  enlisted. 

Next  day  down  comes  the  oldest  of  the  boys. 
The  blacksmith's  business  "  wasn't  very  drivm', 
and  he  guessed  John  could  take  care  of  it" 
"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "go  it"  And  the 
oldest  son  went  it  But  the  following  day  John 
made  his  appearance.    He  felt  lonesome,  and  had 


shut  up  the  shop.  The  father  remonstrated,  but 
the  boy  would  enUst,  and  enlist  he  did.  Now  the 
old  gentleman  had  two  more  sons,  who  **  worked 
the  umn  "  near  Flushing,  Long  Island.  The  mili- 
tary fever  seems  to  have  run  in  the  family ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  father  and  two  older  brothers  en- 
listed, than  the  younger  sons  came  in  for  a  like 
purpose.  The  paterfamiluis  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  he  said  that  he  *'  wouldn't  stand  this 
anyhow."  The  blacksmith  business  might  go  to  — 
some  other  place,  but  the  farm  must  be  looked 
after.  So  the  boys  were  sent  home.  Presently  one 
of  them  reappeared.  They  had  concluded  that  one 
could  mana^  the  farm,  and  had  tossed  up  who 
should  go  with  the  Fourteenth,  and  he  had  won 
the  chance. 

This  arrangement  was  finally  agreed  to.  But 
on  the  day  of  departure  the  last  boy  of  the  fiun- 
ily  wal  on  hand  to  join,  and  on  foot  for  march- 
ing.. The  old  man  was  somewhat  puzzled  to 
know  what  arrangement  could  have  been  made 
which  would  allow  all  of  the  family  to  go :  but 
the  explanation  of  the  boy  solved  the  dif- 
ficulty. "Father,"  said  he,  with  a  confidential 
diuckle  in  the  old  man's  ear, ''  {ve  let  the  farm 
on  shares ! "  The  whole  fieunily,  fiitther  and  four 
sons,  went  with  the  Fourteenth  regiment 


A  Sentimental  Youno  Lady  in  Northern 
Georgia  indited  the  following  to  some  of  her  ad- 
murers  in  the "  Ridgeament : " 

«» Tis  hard  for  youens  to  sleep  in  camp; 

'Tis  hard  for  youens  to  fight ; 
'Tis  hard  for  youens  through  snow  to  tramp ; 
In  snow  to  deep  at  night ; 
But  harder  for  weans  from  youens  to  part. 
Since  youens  have  stolen  weans  hearts.*' 


Incidents  in  the  Battle  of  Wildcat. 
—  The  hill  upon  which  it  took  place  is  a  round, 
lofty  elevation,  a  third  of  a  mile  from  our  camp, 
surrounded  by  deeply- wooded  ravines,  and  cleared 
for  the  space  of  about  two  acres  on  top.  To  take 
and  hold  this,  CoL  Cobum,  with  half  his  regi- 
ment, dashed  off  throu^  the  bushes  in  a  trot 
from  the  camp,  like  boys  starting  out  on  a  turkey 
hunt  In  ten  minutes  they  eould  be  seen  on  the 
high  summit  taking  plac^  Very  shortly  they 
were  fired  on  ;  the  fieict  is,  it  was  a  scramble  be- 
tween Cobum's  men  and  ZolHooffer's  which  should 
get  on  the  hill  first,  approaching  firom  opposite  di* 
rections.  When  the  firing  had  fairly  commenced, 
at  intervals  in  the  roar  could  be  heard,  in  the 
camp,  the  shrill,  wild  voices  of  Cobum,  and  Ihir- 
ham,  his  adjutant,  crying  out,  *<  Give  them  hell, 
boys!"  "Dose  them  with  oold  lead!"  <<Shootthe 
4iounds  ! "  '*  Load  up,  load  up,  for  Qod's  sake ! " 
"  Give  it  to  old  Golly  whopper ! "  Then  the  boys 
would  cheer  and  yell  till  the  glens  re-echoed. 

Capt  DiUe,  during  the  fight,  in  rushing  around 
and  nelping  on  the  cause,  ran  astride  a  brier 
bush,  the  nethermost  part  of  his  unmentionables 
was  torn,  and  tt  flag  of  white  cotton  was  seen 
flaunting  in  the  air.    One  of  the  boys  said*  ^  iJap- 
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tain,  it  can't  be  said  of  you  that  you  never  turned 
tail  on  the  enemy."  By  the  way,  the  Captain  is 
a  heroic  fellow,  and  did,  as  the  boys  say,  **  a  big 
job  of  fighting."  He  has  a  queer  old  fellow  in 
his  company  named  John  Memherter,  a  crack 
marksman,  with  a  big  goggle,  rolling  eye.  John 
would  take  his  tree,  fire,  and  then  move  on  a  lit- 
tle. At  one  tinie  he  was  peeping  over  a  stump 
tnking  aim,  when  a  ball  struck  the  stump  a  few 
inches  from  the  top  at  the  opposite  side,  which 
knocked  bark  and  splinters  in  nis  eyes.  ^*  Bully 
for  Jake ! "  says  John.  This  is  now  a  cant  phrase 
in  the  camp.  *'  Bully  for  Jake  "  can  be  heard  at 
all  hours. 

Wheiv  Major  Ward,  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio, 
came  over  the  hill  with  a  part  of  the  re^:iment, 
CoL  Cobum  took  him  down  the  hillside  in  front 
of  the  Kentuckians  in  a  somewhat  exposed 
place.  Some  one  asked  the  Colonel  why  he  put 
him  there.  **  Well,"  said  he,  '*  I  eyed  him,  and 
he  looked  like  an  old  buU-dog;  so  I  put  him  down 
where  he  could  wool  the  hounds."  The  Major, 
\(m  know,  never  before  had  a  compliment  paid  to 
his  homely,  sturdy  face,  being  rather  hard-favored. 
Xext  day  some  of  the  boys  got  the  ioke  on  him 
by  telling  him  they  had  heard  his  oeauty  com- 
plimented. He  asked  for  the  compliment,  got  it, 
and  dryly  remarked,  ^  that  it  was  rather  an  equiv- 
ocal recommendation  of  his  pretty  face." 

Almost  every  officer  fought  gun  in  hand, 
except  Cols.  Cobum  and  Woodf^,  who  were 
armed  with  navies.  Capt  Hauser,  Adj.  Dur- 
ham, Capt  Dille,  Lieuts.  Maze,  and  Scott,  more 
than  the  men  themselves,  blazed  away  at  the  reb- 
els. What  could  not  men  do  with  such  exam- 
ples set  them.  When  part  of  the  Kentucky  boys 
lied,  Cant  Alexander  screamed  out  to  the  men, 
"  Boys,  if  you  are  such  damned  cowards  as  to 
run,  rU  stay  and  die."  Instantly  a  boy  scarce 
sixteen  ^ears  old  turned  back,  ran  up  to  the  Cap- 
tain's side,  saying,  "  Yes,  Cap,  and  Til  stay  and 
die  with  you."  He  did  stay,  and  others  followed 
his  example.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  fighting 
had  ceased.  General  Schoepff  came  over  to  the 
hill,  and  taking  Cols.  Cobum  and  Woodford  by 
the  hand  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  thanked 
them  for  saving  the  hill,  for  it  saved  Camp  Wild- 
cat, and  prevented  a  retreat  of  our  whole  force  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Just  then  a  shower 
of  balls  whizzed  around,  and  one  knocking  the 
(lirt  in  his  eyes,  the  General  quietly  rubbed  it 
out,  and  looked  around  as  unconcerned  as  if  at 
dress  parade.  He  is  a  noble-looking  man,  a  Hun- 
garian patriot,  one  of  Gen.  Bem's  officers,  who 
spent  three  years  in  Turkey  with  him  drilling 
taeir  army. 

Just  before  the  enemy  made  their  charges,  there 
could  be  seen  two  regimenU  in  a  neighboring 
fidd.  One  of  the  boys  said  to  Col.  Cobum, 
"  We'll  have  to  retreat."  Another  sturdy  little 
fellow  stepped  up  and  swore  he  was  not  of  the 
running  kind,  and  he'd  stay  and  fight  anyhow.  He 
got  three  cheers ;  so  the  boys  concluded  to  stay, 
and  did  stay  about  there  all  that  day  and  night 
Such  pluck  makes  one  man  equal  to  four.  The 
boys  captured  an  orderly  sergeant's  book,  love 


letters,  a  diary,  &c.,  giving  details  up  to  the  hour 
of  battle.  The  utmost  confidence  in  victory  was 
expressed. 

Since  the  battle,  some  of  our  boys  were  out 
looking  at  a  grave  of  -one  of  the  secesh ;  he  had 
not  been  well  buried,  and  one  hand  stuck  out 
'*  He's  reaching  for  bis  land  warrant,"  says  one. 

When  Col.  Cobum  and  Capt  DiUe  were  rally- 
ing the  fi>ing  Kentuckians,  the  former  found  a 
crowd  sheltered  behind  one  stump :  he  cried  out, 
"  Pile  out,  pile  out,  boys ;  it  don't  take  seven- 
teen men  to  guard  a  black  stump."  It  was  elec- 
tric ;  they  after  this  fought  like  men. 


The  iRisn  Wit  always  Ready.  —  It  is  now 
known  that  the  surrender  of  Lexington  was  ren- 
dered a  necessity  by  the  want  of  ammunition,  as 
well  as  by  the  want  of  water.  A  few  of  the 
companies  had  one  or  two  rounds  left,  but  the 
majority  had  fired  their  last  bullet  After  the 
surrender,  an  officer  was  detailed  hj  Price  to  col- 
lect the  anmiunition,  uid  place  it  m  safe  charge. 
The  officer,  addressing  A^utant  Cosgrove,  as^ed 
him  to  have  the  ammunition  surrendered.  Cos- 
grove  called  up  a  dozen  men,  one  after  the  other, 
and  exhibiting  the  empty  cartridge-boxes,  said 
to  the  astoniMied  rebel  officer,  *'l  believe,  sir, 
we  gave  you  all  the  ammunition  we  had  be- 
fore we  had  stopped  fighting.  Had  there  been 
any  more,  upon  my  word,  you  should  have  had 
it,  sir.  But  I  wiU  inquire,  and  if  by  accident 
there  is  a  cartridge  left,  I  will  let  you  Imow." 
The  rebel  officer  turned  away,  reflecting  upon 
the  glorious  victory  of  having  captured  men  who 
had  fired  th^  last  shot. 

An  Irishman,  from  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  was 
at  Bull  Run  battle,  and  was  somewhat  startled 
when  the  head  of  his  companion  on  the  left  hand 
was  knocked  ofi"  by  a  cannon-balL  A  few  mo- 
ments after,  however,  a  spent  ball  broke  the  fin- 
gers of  his  comrade  on  the  other  side.  The  lat- 
ter threw  down  his  gun  and  yelled  with  pain, 
when  the  Irishman  rushed  to  him,  exclaiming, 
**  Blasht  your  soul,  you  ould  woman,  shtop  cryin'  i 
you  make  more  noise  about  it  than  the  man  that 
losht  his  head ! "        

A  Wipe  on  the  Battlb-Field. — The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter,  dated  at  Corinth,  on 
the  6  th  of  October,  1862,  vividly  portrays  the 
fearftil  emotions  and  anxious  thoughts  which  tor- 
ture the  mind  of  an  observer  during  the  progress 
of  battle,  and  narrates  but  one  of  the  many  har- 
rowing scenes  of  war : 

"  O,  my  friend !  how  can  I  fell  you  of  the  tor- 
tures that  have  nearly  crazed  me,  for  the  last 
three  days?  Pen  is  powerless  to  trace,  words 
weak  to  convey  one  tithe  of  the  misery  I  have 
endured.  I  thought  myself  strong  before.  I 
have  seen  so  much  of  sufiering  that  I  thought 
my  nerves  had  grown  steady,  and  I  could  bear 
anything ;  but  to-day  I  am  w^  and  trembling, 
like  a  frightened  child. 

"  But  do  not  wonder  at  it  My  dear  husband 
lies  besides  me,  wounded  unto  deaths  perhaps.    I 
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have  lost  all  ho)>e  of  saving  him,  though  I  thank 
Ood  for  the  privile^  of  being  this  moment  he- 
side  him.  Andy  besides  this,  all  around  me  the 
sufferers  lie  moaninfl^  in  agony.  There  has  been 
little  time  to  tend  them,  poor  fellows.  True«  the 
surgeons  are  busy  all  the  time,  but  all  the  wounded 
have  not  yet  been  brought  in,  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  time  will  never  come  when  our  brave  men  shall 
have  been  made  comfortable  as  circumstances  may 
pcrmiL  It  is  awful  to  look  around  me.  I  can 
see  every  imaginable  form  of  suffering,  and  yet 
am  helpless  to  aid  them  any  of  consequence. 

**  Since  nioht  before  last  I  have  not  left  my 
husband's  side  for  a  moment,  except  to  get  such 
tilings  as  I  required,  or  to  hand  some  poor  fel- 
low a  cup  of  water.  Even  as  I  write,  my  heart 
throbs  acningly  to  hear  the  deep  groans  and 

sharp  cries  about  me.    F is  sleeping,  but  I 

dare  not  close  my  eyes,  lest  he  should  die  while 
I  sleep.  And  it  is  to  keep  awake,  and  in  a  man- 
ner relieve  my  overburdened  heart,  that  I  am 
now  writing  you  under  such  sad  circumstances. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  third  instant  the  fight 
began.  The  attack  was  made  on  Oen.  McAx- 
thur's  division,  and  we  could  plainly  hear  the  roar 
of  the  artillery  here,  as  it  is  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  distant  only  from  this  place.  O,  the 
fearful  agony  of  that  awful,  awful  day  I  I  had 
seen  F-r— -  a  moment  early  in  the  morning,  but 
it  was  only  a  moment,  when  he  bade  me  good- 
by,  saying,  hurriedly,  as  he  tore  himself  away : 
*  Pray  for  me,  my  wife,  and  if  I  fell,  God 
protect  you !  *  There  was  something  in  his  look 
and  tone  which  struck  a  chill  to  my  heart,  and 
every  moment  after  I  knew  the  fight  had  begun, 
I  felt  as  if  he  had  indeed  fallen.  I  cannot  tell 
how  long  it  was  before  I  heard  that  Oglesby's 
brigade  was  engaged,  but  it  seemed  an  age  to 
me.  After  that  my  agony  was  nearly  intolerable. 
I  never  had  a  thought  of  fear  for  myself;  I  was 

thinking  only  of  F ,    Then  I  got  the  word 

that  he  had  been  hotly  pursued  by  the  rebels, 
and  had  fallen  back. 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  little  intelligible  information.  Poor  Oen.  Hack- 
lemau  was  shot  through  the  neck,  while  giving 
a  command,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  He 
died  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the  same 
night,  I  have  since  learned.  Up  to  the  time  of 
receiving  the  wound  he  had  acted  with  die  great- 
est bravery  and  enthusiasm,  tempered  by  a  cool- 
ness that  made  every  action  effective.  When 
dusk  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  first  day's  conflict, 
1  learned  that  Oen.  Oglesbjr  had  been  danger- 
ously wounded,  but  coiud  gain  no  intelligence  of 
my  husband.  I  C9uld  not  bear  the  suspense. 
Dark  as  it  was,  and  hopeless  as  it  seemed  to 
search  for  him  then,  I  started  out  to  Uie  battle- 
field. 

"  O,  hoto  shall  I  describe  the  search  of  that 
night?  It  looked  like  madness.  It  teas  mad- 
ness. But  all  night  long  I  staggered  amongst 
bleeding  corpses,  over  dead  horses,  trampled 
limbs,  shattered  artillery — everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  horrors  of  a  battle-field  when  the 
conflict  is  over.  They  were  removing  the  wounded 


all  night.  O,  think  how  awful  to  stumble  over 
the  dead,  and  hear  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and 
d^ing,  alone,  and  in  the  night-time.  I  had  to 
start  off  alone,  else  they  would  not  have  let 
me  go. 

"  As  you  may  suppose,  I  could  not  find  him, 
either  amongst  the  hving  or  the  dead.  But  the 
next  morning,  just  after  sunrise,  I  came  to  a  lit- 
tle clump  of  timbers,  where  a  horse  had  fallen  — 
his  head  shot  off,  and  his  body  half  covering  a 
man  whom  I  supposed  dead.  His  face  was  to 
the  ground ;  but,  as  I  stooped  to  look  closer,  I 
perceived  a  slight  movemeut  of  the  body,  then 
neard  a  faint  moan.  I  stooped  and  turned  the 
face  upward.  The  head  and  feoe  were  both  cov- 
ered with  blood,  but  when  I  turned  it  to  the 
light,  I  knew  it  in  spite  of  its  disfiguration.  O 
God !  the  agony  of  that  moment  sickened  me 
almost  to  suffocation.  With  a  strength  I  thought 
impossible  in  me,  I  drew  him,  crushed  and  blad- 
ing, from  beneath  the  carcass  of  out  poor  old 
horse,  whom  we  had  boUi  so  loved  ana  petted,' 
and  dipping  my  handkerchief  in  a  little  pod  of 
water  amongst  the  bushes,  bathed  his  fece,  and 
pressed  some  moisture  between  his  parched, 
swollen  lips.  He  was  utterljr  senseless,  and  there 
was  a  dreadful  woimd  in  his  head.  Both  limbs 
were  crushed  hopelessly  beneath  his  horse.  He 
was  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill  to 
save,  but  as  soon  as  possible  I  had  him  conveyed 
to  the  hospital.  I  have  nursed  him  ever  since  — 
hopelessly,  and  with  a  heart  breaking  with  grief. 
O,  how  many  wives,  how  many  mothers,  are 
to-day  mourning  the  dead  and  dying,  even  as  I 
mourn  my  d}ing !  He  hua  not  opened  his  eyes 
to  look  at  me,  or  spoken  to  me,  since  he  felL  O, 
could  he  but  speak  to  me  once  before  he  dies,  I 
should  give  him  up  with  more  resignation.  But 
to  die  Uius  —  without  a  look  or  word!  O,  my 
heart  is  breaking  I" 

THE  GUERRILLAS. 

BT    S.   TEAKLB   WALLIS. 

Awake  and  to  horse,  my  brothers  f 

For  the  dawn  is  glimmering  gray, 
And  hark !  in  the  crackling  brushwood 

There  arc  feet  that  tread  this  way. 

••AVhocometh?"   "A  friend."   «•  What  tidings?" 

•♦  O  God  !  I  sicken  to  tell ; 
For  the  earth  seems  earth  no  longer. 

And  its  sights  are  sights  of  hell ! 

♦*  From  the  fhr-off  conquered  cities 

Comes  a  voice  of  stifled  wail, 
And  the  shrieks  and  moans  of  the  houseless 

Ring  out  like  a  dirge  on  the  gale. 

*•  I've  seen  from  the  smoking  village 

Our  mothers  and  daughters  fly  ; 
I've  seen  where  the  little  children 

Sank  down  in  the  furrows  to  die. 

<•  On  the  banks  of  the  battle-stained  river 

I  stood  as  the  moonlight  shone. 
And  it  glared  on  the  face  of  my  brother 

As  the  sad  wave  swept  him  on. 
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**  Where  my  borne  was  glad  are  ashes, 
And  horrors  and  shame  had  been  there, 

Por  I  found  on  the  &llen  lintel 
This  tress  of  my  wife's  torn  hair ! 

**  They  are  taming  the  slaves  upon  us, 
And  with  more  than  the  fiend's  worst  art 

Have  uncovered  the  fire  of  the  savage 
l*hat  slept  in  his  untaught  heart ! 

'«  The  ties  to  our  hearths  that  bound  him, 
They  have  rent  with  curses  away. 

And  xnaddened  him,  with  their  madness. 
To  be  almost  as  brutal  as  they. 

•«  With  halter,  and  torch,  and  Bible, 
And  hymns  to  the  soimd  of  the  drum, 

They  pr^uih  the  gospel  of  murder, 
Aitd  pray  for  lusf  s  kingdom  to  come. 

«*  To  saddle !  to  saddle !  my  brothers ! 

Look  up  to  the  risins  sun. 
And  ask  of  the  God  who*  sliines  there 

Whether  deeds  like  these  shall  be  done. 

••  Wherever  the  Vandal  oometh 
Press  home  to  his  heart  with  your  steel, 

And  when  at  his  bosom  you  cannot, 
like  the  serpentf  go  stirike  at  his  heel. 

"  Through  thicket  and  wood  fo  hunt  him, 

Creep  up  to  his  camp-fire  side, 
And  let  ten  of  his  corpses  blacken, 

Where  one  of  our  brothers  hath  died. 

*  In  his  fidntinff  foot-sore  marches. 

In  his  flight  from  the  stricken  fray, 
In  the  snare  of  the  lonely  ambush. 
The  debts  we  owe  him  pay. 

••  In  Ood's  hand  alone  is  vengeance. 
But  he  strikes  with  the  hands  of  men, 

And  his  blight  would  wither  our  manhood 
If  we  smite  not  the  smiter  again. 

**  By  the  graves  where  our  fiithers  slumber, 
By  the  shrines  where  our  mothers  prayed, 

By  our  homes,  and  hopes,  and  freedom. 
Let  every  man  swear  on  his  blade, 

*«  That  he  will  not  sheath  nor  stay  it. 

Till  from  point  to  hilt  it  glow 
With  the  flush  of  Almighty  vengeance 

In  the  blood  of  the  fdon  foe." 

They  swore  —  and  the  answering  simlight 
Leaped  red  from  their  lifted  swords. 

And  the  hate  in  their  hearts  made  echo 
To  the  wrath  in  their  burning  words. 

There's  weeping  in  all  New  England, 
And  by  Schuylkill's  banks  a  knell. 

And  the  widows  there,  and  the  orphans, 
How  the  oath  was  kept  can  tell. 


The  Spibit  of  76. — While  the  Senate  of 
Maryland  were  in  session  in  the  State  House,  at 
Annapolis,  a  number  of  soldiers  entered  the  ante- 
room, and  inquired  if  the  Senate  Chamber  was 
not  the  place  where  Gen.  Washington  once  stood. 
An  employee  of  the  House  answered  that  it  was, 
and  show^  one  of  them,  as  near  as  he  could,  the 


spot  where  Washington  stood  when  he  resigned 
his  commission.  The  young  man  reverently  ap- 
proached the  spot,  andf  standing  for  several  min- 
utes apparently  fixed  to  the  place,  hastily  turned 
and  left  the  chamber,  exclauning,  that  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  for  he  '*felt  his  FourUi  of 
July  rising  too  fast" 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALABAMA. 
Narrated  bt  her  Officers. 

It  was  the  13th  of  August,  1862,  that  we  left 
Liverpool  in  the  chartered  steamer  Bahama,  to 
the  Western  Isles,  where  we  were  to  meet  the 
Alabama,  which  had  gone  out  before  us  to  re- 
ceive her  armament,  ofiicers,  and  crew,  for  ser- 
vice. Our  party  consisted  chiefly  of  the  former 
officers  of  the  Sumter  —  the  gallant  little  vessel 
which  created  so  much  terror  amongst  the  Yankee 
bottoms  on  the  American  coast,  and  although 

Csued  by  all  the  Federal  fleet,  crossed  the  At- 
tic in  winter  with  safety,  and  found  a  harbor 
refuge  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar.  There, 
however,  she  was  blockaded,  and  was  sold  on 
account  of  the  Confederate  States  Government. 
She  was  re-purohased  privately,  and  her  hull  was 
taken  over  to  England,  where  she  was  to  be 
refitted,  and  is  now,  no  doubt,  afloat  again  under 
another  name,  but  still  bearing  proudly  the 
Southern  flag.  Her  officers  followed  their  cap- 
tain, ready  to  obey  his  orders,  fbr  all  admired 
him  as  a  skilful  seaman,  a  good  tactician,  an 
excellent  diplomatist,  and  a  brave  man.  They 
spent  a  short  time  in  England,  when  the  Alabama, 
or  290,  as  she  was  then  named,  was  purchased, 
and  Capt  Semmes  at  once  prepared  to  take 
command  of  her,  under  commission  from  Presi- 
dent Davis,  with  the  object  of  dmng  as  much 
damage  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  commerce  on 
the  sea. 

At  Porta  Prajra,  in  the  Island  of  Terceira, 
(Azores,)  we  found  our  ship  taking  in  guns,  am- 
munition, &c,  which  had  been  brought  to  this 
place  by  chartered  vessels.  The  Alabama  pleased 
us  alL  She  is  a  fine  ship  of  1040  tons;  the 
length  of  keel,  210  feet ;  breadth  of  beam,  32 
feet;  depth  of  hold,  17  feet  3  inches;  has  two 
engines  combined  of  300  h6r8e  power,  and  three 
furnaces,  each  below  the  water  line ;  the  diameter 
of  her  propeller  is  14  feet,  with  two  blades  3 
feet  in  widtn  and  21  feet  pitch ;  and  is  oapaUe  of 
running  14  knots.  She  mounts  eight  guns — one 
rifled  7-inch  Blakeley's  patent,  and  one  8-inch 
shell  or  solid-shot  gun,  (pivots,)  and  six  32- 
pounders  of  forty-two  hunared  weight,  (broad- 
sides.) Her  motto  is :  Aide  tot  ei  Dieu  faidera. 
The  officers  numbered  twenty,  and  the  crew  at  this 
time  only  eighty — and  the  terms  which  the  latter 
insisted  upon  on  engaging  called  forth  the  remark 
from  Capt  Semmes,  that  the  modern  saUor  has 
ffreatly  changed  in  character ;  for  he  now  stickles 
for  pay  like  a  sharper,  and  seems  to  have  lost  his 
former  love  of  adventure  and  recklessness.  The 
ordinary  seamen  get  as  much  as  £4  10  per  month ; 
petty  officers,  £5  to  £6 ;  firemen,  £7.    All  the 
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officers  held  commissions  from  the  Confederate 
States  Ooyemment,  and  receive  pay  according  to 
the  regular  scale,  varying  from  £l60  to  £800 
per  annum. 

On  the  24th  of  Aufi^ust,  the  command  of  the 
Alabama  was  formally  handed  over  by  Capt.  Bul- 
lock (who  had  brought  her  out  from  Liverpool) 
to  Capt.  Semmes ;  and  the  "  Stars  and  Bars " 
were  nung  to  the  wind  amid  the  cheers  of  all 
hands.    The  Captain  called  all  the  crew  and  ex- 

{)laiued  to  them  the  risks  and  dangers  they  would 
lave  to  undergo,  and  the  inducement  of  prize 
money ;  furthermore,  he  said  he  did  not  int^id 
to  rush  headlong  into  battle  with  a  whole  fleet 
of  the  enemy,  but  that  he  did  not  intend  to  run 
away  if  he  met  with  any,  and  that  he  would  give 
battle  to  the  last,  so  that  he  expected  every  man 
to  do  his  duty.  He  did  not  wish  to  deceive  or 
entice  any  one  to  go,  and  they  were  free  to  judge 
for  themselves,  either  to  stay  in  the  Alabama  or 
return  with  the  Bahama  to  Liverpool.  This 
speech  had  a  good  effect,  and  was  loudly  cheered, 
and  very  few  left  with  the  Bahama,  wmch  then 
parted  company  with  us. 

After  leaving  Terceira,  several  days  were  de- 
voted to  putting  our  ship  in  order  and  drilling 
the  crew,  who  were  mostly  good  seamen,  but  un- 
acquainted with  naval  discipline.  On  the  5th 
September  we  caught  our  first  prize,  the  Ockmul- 
gee,  off  the  Aiores,  and  continued  to  cruise  in 
that  vicinity  for  about  ten  days,  capturing  and 
destroying  several  ships  of  tlie  enemy.  From 
the  Azores  we  proceeded  to .  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  cruised  thence  in  the  direction 
of  New  York,  capturing  and  destroying  several 
other  valuable  ships.  Among  our  seizures  were 
the  Starlight,  on  board  of  which  we  found  some 
despatches  for  Secretary  Seward ;  the  Tonawanda, 
bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  with  aeventy- 
five  passengers,  forty  of  whom  were  women ;  and 
the  T.  B.  Wales,  from  Calcutta,  with  an  Ameri- 
can consul  and  his  lady  on  board.  We  provided 
for  them  as  well  as  possible  —  two  of  the  ward- 
room officers  giving  up  their  rooms  for  them. 
The  consul,  however,  got  so  troublesome  and  in- 
termeddling, that  Capt.  Semmes  had  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  only  tolerated  there  on  account  of 
his  lady ;  btft  if  he  again  spoke  to  the  men  or 
his  crew,  he  would  be  put  m  double  irons  and 
tied  to  the  gun  rack  —  which  threat  had  its  in- 
tended effect  on  the  Yankee.  The  fate  of  the 
vessels  captured  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  night  effect  of  this  spectacle  at  sea  was  some- 
times very  striking.  One  of  the  doomed  vessels, 
the  Levi  otarbuck,  was  set  on  fire  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  was  one  of  the  grandest  sights 
ever  witnessed  by  us.  After  the  decks  took  fire, 
the  flame  sprang  to  the  rigging,  running  from  yard 
to  yard,  until  it  reached  the  royal  truck,  leaving 
half  the  canvas-head  burnt  away,  and  forming 
one  mass  of  glittering  stars ;  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  powder  charges  exploded,  tearing 
the  vessel  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

When  within  about  250  miles  of  New  York, 
finding  we  had  but  four  days*  coal  on  board, 
Capt  Senmies  bore  off  for  the  island  of  Mar- 


tinique, where  he  had  ordered  a  coal  ship  to  ren- 
dezvous. On  the  way  we  captured  and  destroyed 
two  very  valuable  ships.  We  reached  Martinique 
on  the  18th  November,  where  we  were  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  finding 
that  our  coal  ship  had  been  there  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  that  Uie  object  of  her  visit  was  well 
known,  Capt.  Semmes  sent  her  out  to  sea  again, 
appointing  a  new  rendezvous.  It  was  well  that 
he  did  so,  for  she  had  not  been  gone  twenty-four 
hours  when  the  United  States  frigate  San  Jacinto 
arrived.  Immediately  she  was  seen,  all  our  hands 
were  called  to  quarters,  ready  for  action,  think- 
ing the  enemy  would  put  his  threat  into  foroe, 
of  running  into  us,  wherever  he  found  us ;  bat, 
as  usual,  it  turned  out  to  be  tleir  mode  of  gain- 
ing a  victory.''  The  San  Jacinto  kept  moving  in 
and  out  so  long,  that  the  Governor  of  the  island 
boarded  her,  and  ordered  her  eidier  to  come  to 
anchor  or  proceed  to  sea,  three  miles  clear  of 
the  land,  which  she  obeyed,  and  lay  to,  block- 
ading the  port.  Capt  Semmes  determined  to  ^ 
out  and  fight  her ;  but  was  advised  against  tms 
by  the  French  officer,  who  came  on  board  of  as, 
who  said  she  was  too  heavy,  as  she  carried  tw^e 
eight-inch  broadside  guns,  and  two  eleven-inch 
pivots,  with  a  crew  of  two  hundred  an4  fiffy 
men.  The  Governor  said  that  if  we  desired  to 
take  in  coals,  we  must  get  under  the  guns  of  his 
fort,  and  he  would  protect  us  against  Admiral 
Wilkes  and-  his  fleet;  but  as  the  oark  with  coals 
was  "sent  off  the  day  before,  we  concluded  it  was 
best  to  go  to  sea.  So  at  eight  o^dock  that  night 
we  got  ready  for  action,  and  steamed  out  of 
harbor,  without  any  molestation  from  the  en- 
emy, who  was  keeping  watch  and  ward  a  ma- 
rine league  off.  We  coaled  at  the  Island  of 
Blanquille,  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  the  new 
rendezvous  appointed;  and  here  we  found  a 
United  States  whaling  schooner,  but  forbore  to 
capture  her,  because  of  the  claim  of  Venezuela  to 
the  barren  little  island — a  claim  as  barren  as  the 
island,  for  there  was  no  settled  population  on  it, 
and,  of  course,  no  vestige  of  government  /There 
were  only  two  or  three  fishermen's  huts  on  the 
place;  and  we  put  ashore,  with  the  brand  of 
mfamy,  a  seaman  named  Forest,  who  had  de- 
serted from  the  Sumter,  and  was  captured  on 
board  one  of  our  prizes ;  he  was  found  guilty 
of  inciting  the  crew  to  munity. 

Desiring  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  the 
Alabama,  after  coaling,  sailed  fbr  the  east  end 
of  Cuba,  in  the  track  of  the  California  steam- 
ers. On  our  way  wc  captured  and  destroyed  a 
bark  from  Boston  for  Aux  Cayes ;  on  the  7th 
of  November,  after  lying  off  Cape  Maise  for  sev- 
eral days,  we  captured  the  U.  S.  steamer  Ariel 
—  unfortunately  outward,  instead  of  homeward 
bound.  She  was  brought  to  by  a  shot  which  struck 
her  mizzenmast  She  had  on  board  $8000  in 
United  States  treasury  notes,  and  $1500  in  silver ; 
and  as  there  was  no  certificate  or  other  papers  on 
board  claiming  it  as  neutral  property,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  as  prize  of  war.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  forty  marines  on  board,  wxtli 
six  officers,  all  of  whom  were  disarmed  and  pa- 
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roledy  a8  was  also  Commander  Saston,.  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  on  board.  As  this  ship  had  some 
seven  hundred  passengers  and  crew,  many  of 
whom  were  women  and  diijdren,  and  it  was 
alike  impossible  to  take  her  into  a  neutral  port, 
or  to  receive  the  passengers  in  the  Alabama, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  release  her  under 
a  ransom  bond  of  9260,000 ;  and  as  we  parted 
company,  the  passengers  gave  three  cheers  for 
Capt.  Semmes. 

After  this  the  Alabama  hove  to  on  the  north 
side  of  Jamaica,  to  repair  some  damage  which 
had  happened  to  one  of  our  engines,  and  tben 
set  out  for  the  Accas  Island,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  we  refilled  with  coal,  and  calked  and  re- 
paired ship.  Here  some  of  our  men  erected  on 
the  island  an  enitaph  in  black,  **  To  the  memory 
of  Abe  Lincoln,  who  died  January,  1861,  of 
ntgro  fever  of  the  head,"  with  a  card  on  which 
was  written,  in  SpaniBh,  instructions  to  those 
who  visit  the  island  to  forward  the  board  to  the 
nearest  United  States  ConsuL 

On  board  the  Ariel  we  found  some  New  York 
papers  containing  accounts  of  an  intended  ex- 
pedition by  Oen.  Banks,  which  we  concluded  was 
destined  for  Texas,  and  we  presumed  would  ren- 
dezvous at  Galveston.  As  it  was  said  that  the 
expedition  was  to  consist  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  we  knew  a  large  number  of  transports 
would  be  required :  many  of  these  vessels  would 
have  to  lie  outside  the  bar,  and  we  determined 
upon  making  a  night  attack  upon  forty  or  fifty 
of  them,  laden  with  troops,  sink  and  set  on  fire 
many  of  them,  and  escape  before  our  vessel  could 
be  pursued  by  a  superior  force.  As  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  we  found  the  expedition  of  Gen. 
Banks  took  another  direction,  and  landed  at  New 
Orleans. 

After  coaling  at  Accas,  however,  the  Alabama 
Bet  sail  for  Galveston,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
11th  January,  and  before  nightfall  made  out  the 
enemy's  fleet  lyinjr  off  the  bar,  consisting  of  &ve 
ships  of  war.  One  of  their  steamers  we  ob- 
served to  get  under  weigh,  and  come  in  our  di- 
rection. Captain  Semmes  ordered  steam  to  be 
got  up,  but  kept  sail  on  our  vessel  as  a  decoy,  to 
entice  the  enemy's  ship  sufiiciently  far  from  the 
fleet  to  give  battle.  We  wore  smp,  and  stood 
away  from  the  bar,  permitting  the  enemy  to  ap- 
proach by  slow  degrees.  When  she  was  suffi- 
ciently near  we  took  in  all  sail,  and  wearing 
short  round,  ran  up  within  baiL  It  was  now 
dark,  about  nine  o'clock.  The  enemy  hailed: 
*«What  ship  is  that?"  We  replied:  "Her 
Blajesty's  steamer  PetreL"  The  reply  was>  "  I'll 
send  a  boat  on  board." 

We  now  hailed  in  turn,  to  know  what  the  en- 
emy was,  and  when  we  received  the  reply  that 
she  was  the  United  States  steamer  Hatteras,  we 
again  hailed  and  informed  him  that  we  were  the 
Confederate  steamer  Alabama ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Capt.  Semmes  directed  the  First  Lieutenant 
to  open  fire  on  him.  This  fire  was  promptly  re- 
turned, and  a  brisk  action  ensued,  which  lasted, 
however,  only  thirteen  minutes,  as  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  enemy  fired  an  off-gun,  and  showed 


a  light ;  and  on  being  hailed  to  know  if  he  sur- 
rendered, he  said  he  did,  and  was  in  a  sinking 
condition.  We  immediately  despatched  boats  to 
his  assistance,  and  had  just  tiihe  to  rescue  the 
crew,  when  the  ship  went  down.  The  casual- 
ties were  slight  on  both  sides,  although  the  ac- 
tion was  fought  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  rour  hundred  yards.  Our  shot  all 
told  on  his  hull,  about  the  water-line,  and  hence 
the  small  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  —  two  of  the  former,  and 
three  of  the  latter.  We  had  none  killed,  and 
only  one  wounded,  although  the  Alabama  re- 
ceived several  shot-holes,  doing  no  material 
damage.  The  Hatteras  mounted  eight  guns,  and 
had  a  crew  of  eighteen  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  ei^ht  men.  The  Alabama  had  also  eight 
guns,  with  a  small  captured  piece,  (a  twenty-four* 
pounder,  too  light  to  be  of  any  service,)  and  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  exclusive  of 
officers.  Four  of  the  Hatteras'  guns  were  thirty- 
two  pounders,  the  same  calibre  as  pur  broadside 
guns,  but  our  pivot  guns  were  heavier  than 
theirs.  This  was  the  only  disparity  between  the 
two  ships.  The  U.  S.  frigate  £rookl3m  and 
another  steamer  came  out  in  pursuit  soon  after 
the  action  commenced,  but  missed  us  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  Alabama  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  the  prison- 
ers were  landed  on  the  20th  January,  and  we 
repaired  damages  and  coaled,  and  on  the  25th 
proceed  again  to  sea. 

We  touched  at  the  Island  of  St  Domingo,  on 
the  28th,  to  land  two  enemy's  crews  we  had  cap- 
tured ;  sailed  again  next  day  for  the  Equator, 
and  remained  for  some  days  at  the  Island  of  Fer- 
nando de  Noronha.  From  thence  we  put  into 
Bahia,  where  we  landed  more  prisoners.  The 
Government  at  this  place  demanded  explanations 
of  our  proceedings  at  Fernando  de  Noronha,  as 
the  American  Consul  represented  that  we  had 
made  captures  there  in  Brazilian  waters ;  but  as 
we  clearly  showed  that  no  vessel  had  been  taken 
within  a  prescribed  distance  firom  the  island,  the 
authorities  were  satisfied,  and  we  were  allowed 
to  remain  ten  days,  refitting.  Meanwhile,  the 
Castor,  a  coal  ship,  ostensibly  hound  for  Shanghai, 
entered  the  port,  and  we  commenced  coaling 
from  her.  The  American  Consul  a^ain  protested, 
and  wrote  to  the  President  of  Bahia,  stating  that 
the  Castor  had  on  board  ^ns  and  sailors  for  the 
Confederates.  The  President  next  day  forwarded 
this  complaint  to  the  English  Consul  at  Bahia, 
inviting  him  to  accompany  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers on  board  the  Castor,  to  see  whether  the  com- 
plaint had  any  foundation.  The  English  Consxd 
returned  the  following  reply: 

"  The  denunciation  of  tne  American  Consul  is 
devoid  of  foundation.  The  facts  he  has  put  for- 
ward are  quite  inexact.  The  opinion  he  expresses 
is  entirely  illusive.  The  English  Consul  has  been 
on  board  the  Castor;  has  ascertained  that  she 
does  not  carry  arms ;  that  her  crew  consists  only 
of  the  men  upon  the  ship's  books ;  and  that  the 
only  real  fact  of  those  alleged  is  her  delivery  of 
coal  —  a  proceeding  which  it  is  the  sole  aim  of 
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the  American  Consul  to  prevent  The  Consul  is 
ready  to  be  present  at  the  visit  proposed  by  the 
President.  The  Captain  of  the  Castor  is  perfectly 
willing  to  permit  such  visit,  but  the  Consul,  in 
any  case,  protests  against  every  act  assuming  the 
cha]*acter  of  the  right  of  search  or  of  reouisition 
by  the  Consul  of  the  United  States.  He  (the 
English  Consul)  entertains  ^ave  doubts  of  the 
American  Consul's  right,  owmg  to  the  mere  sup- 
ply of  coal,  to  raise  any  claim  against  an  English 
ship,  belonging  to  a  neutral  nation,  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Babia,  a  neutral  port.  The  neu- 
trality resulting  from  the  independent  exercise  of 
its  right  by  a  state  cannot  obstruct  commercial 
relations,  and  a  belligerent  power  is  not  entitled 
to  demand  their  cessation  m  a  neutral  port  be- 
tween its  opponent  and  the  subjects  of  a  neutral 
nation.  Toleration  by  the  President  of  the  pov- 
ince  of  the  supply  of  coal,  by  an  English  ship,  to 
the  Confederate  cruisers  in  this  port,  cannot 
(without  infringing  common  sense  and  interna- 
tional law)  be  considered  a  hostile  act,  contrary 
to  the  strict  neutrality  of  Brazil." 

The  proposed  visit  on  board  the  Castor  took 
place,  accompanied  by  interrogation  of  Captain 
and  crew.  Tne  result  showed  no  proof  whatever 
of  the  allegations,  although  it  seemed  pretty  dear 
that  the  cargo  of  coal  had  no  other  original  des- 
tination than  the  Confederate  privateers.  The 
Captain  of  the  Alabama,  indeed,  admitted  the 
fact,  plainly  declaring  that  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  purchase  coal  in  England,  and  to  provide  for 
its  discharge  taking  place  out  of  a  neutral  ship, 
within  a  neutral  port  Oipt  Semmes,  at  the  same 
time,  requested  the  President's  authorization  to 
continue  taking  in  his  coal.  The  President  re- 
plied that  the  coal  must  be  put  on  shore  and  sent 
to  the  market,  where  Capt  Semmes  could  buy  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  He  added  that  his  instruc- 
tions forbade  him  to  dlow  the  delivery  of  any 
kind  of  goods  coming  direct  from  anotiier  coun- 
try, where  the  sale  had  taken  place  abroad.  Un- 
der these  circumstances.  Captain  Semmes  directed 
the  coal  ship  to  meet  him  at  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope, — and  we  left  Bahia.  On  our 
passage  to  the  Cape,  we  captured  the  S.  Oilden- 
sleeve,  the  Justina,  Jabes  Snow,  Amazonian, 
Talisman,  Conrad,  A.  F.  Schmidt,  and  Express  — 
all  valuable  prizes  except  the  Justina,  which,  be- 
ing a  Baltimore  ship,  was  ransomed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  crews  of  the  other  vessels  were  trans- 
ferred to  her.  The  Amazonian  attempted  to 
elude  us,  but  we  gave  chase,  and  while  five  miles 
distant  from  her,  fired  our  rifle-gun,  with  a  reduced 
charge  of  7  lbs.  powder  and  a  100-pound  shot,  at 
an  extreme  elevation,  which  crossed  her  bows, 
and  she  soon  clewed  her  courses  and  hove  to. 

The  Conrad,  which  we  captured,  was  a  fine 
bark,  and  we  fitted  her  out  as  a  tender  to  the  Al- 
abama. The  vessel  was  named  the  Tuscaloosa, 
and  commissioned  at  sea  on  the  21st  June.  The 
command  was  given  to  Lieut  Lowe,  an  excellent 
officer,  with  fifteen  men ;  she  was  provided  with 
two  brass  rifled  twelve-pounders,  pistols,  rifles, 
and  ammunition,  and  havinj^  provisions  for  three 
months^  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  dkection  of 


the  Cape.  We  then  made  for  Saldanha  Bay, 
where  we  anchored  and  repaired  ship,  expecting 
to  meet  the  coal  vessel;  but  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  her,  and  we  supposed  she  must  have  met 
with  some  mishap.* 

From  Saldanha  Bay  we  came  round  to  Table 
Bay,  and  spied  the  American  bark  Sea  Bride, 
standing  into  port,  outside  of  all  headlands,  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  main  land.  As  we  ap- 
proached her,  our  officers  were  directed  by  the 
Captain  to  make  observation  of  the  distance ;  and 
all  agreed  that  the  capture  was  made  from  two 
to  three  miles  outside  of  the  marine  league. 

The  total  number  of  our  captures  has  been 
fifty-six  ships,  by  which  we  estimate  the  damage 
to  the  enemy  to  be  not  less  than  four  million  dol- 
lars, to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  results  of  the 
cruise  in  the  way  of  loss  of  freights,  high  war  in- 
surance, and  numerous  sales  of  enemy's  ships,  to 
put  them  under  neutral  flaffs.  In  no  instance, 
however,  have  we  destroy^l  a  ship  where  the 
proof  was  complete  that  the  cargo  was  neutral, 
though  there  have  been  some  awkward  attempts 
on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  merchants  to  cover 
property, — but  when  such  were  destroyed  the 
proof  of  the  firaud  was  apparent  on  the  papers. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  her  captures : 


Ockmulgee, 

Starlight, 

Ocean  Rover, 

•Alert, 

Weathergauge, 

Altamaha, 

Benjamin  Tucker, 

Courser, 

Virginia, 

EUsha  Dunbar, 

Brilliant, 

Emily  Famum, 

Wave  Crest, 

Dunquerque, 

Manchester, 

Tonawanda, 

Lamplighter, 

Lafayette, 

Crenshaw, 

Lauretta, 

Baron  De  Castine, 

Levi  Starbuck, 

T.  B.  Wales, 


Chastalaire, 
Palmetto, 
Golden  Eagle, 
Olive  Jane, 
Washington, 
Betha  Thager, 
J.  A.  Pariier, 
Punjaub, 
Morning  Star, 
Kingfisher, 
Charles  Hill, 
Nora, 

Louisa  Hatch, 
Lafiiyette, 
Kate  Corey, 
Nye, 

Dorcas  Price, 
Lelah, 
Union  Jack, 
S.  Oildensleeve, 
J.  Snow, 
Justina, 
Amazonian, 


*  If  the  Castor  was  the  vessel  expected,  it  is  veiy 

f probable  that  some  mishap  occurrea  to  her;  for  by 
ate  Rio  papers  we  learn  that  after  the  Alabama  left, 
the  Federal  steam  frigate  Mohican  put  in  at  Baliia, 
and  a  report  was  immediately  circalated  that  ahe  in- 
tended to  seiie  the  Castor.  The  Captain  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessel  attempted  to  leave  the  port  without  having 
comolied  with  the  forms  required  by  the  customs.  He 
was  brought  to  by  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  put  back, 
and  went  through  the  accustomed  formalities  prepara- 
tory to  setting  sail  anew.  Before  the  Castor  was  out- 
side the  harbor,  the  Mohican  got  up  steam  and  went 
in  pursuit.  Perceiving  himself  chased,  the  Captain 
of  the  Castor  determined  not  to  leave  tho  port,  but  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  Brazilian  ships 
until  the  arrival  of  an  English  man-of-war.  There- 
upon the  Mohican  left  Bahia  to  look  after  the  Con- 
federate privateers. 
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Marthat  •  Talisman, 

Union,  Conrad, 

Ariel,  mail  steamer,     A.  F.  Schmidt, 
U.  S«  gunb't  Hatteras,   £xpres8, 
Golden  Kul^,  Sea  Bride. 

The  Alabama  had  the  usual  quota  of  wits  and 
fun-makers  among  her  crew.  An  Irish  fiddler 
on  board  is  the  life  of  the  forecastle.  When  the 
men  are  off  duty  he  sets  them  dancing  to  his  lighter 
strains,  or,  dividing  them  into  Northerners  and 
Southerners,  like  a  true  Irishman,  he  gets  up  a 
sham  fi^ht  to  the  spirit-stirring  strains  of  a  march, 
in  which  fight  the  riorthemers  are,  of  course,  in- 
Tariablj  b^ten.  Another  sailor,  Frank  Towns- 
hend,  is  no  mean  poet,  as  will  be  seen  firom  the 
Terses  which  here  toUow.  He  had  sung  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  beloved  ship  to  his  messmates  in 
rude  and  vigorous  strains. 

THE  FIGHT  OF  THE   "HATTEEA8»»  AND 

"ALABAMA.»» 

Off  Galveston,  the  Yankee  fleet  secure  at  anchor 
lay. 

Preparing  for  a  heavy  fight  they  were  to  have  next 
day; 

Down  came  the  Alabama,  like  an  eagle  o*er  the 
wave. 

And  soon  their  gunboat  Hatteras  had  found  a  wa- 
tery grave. 

Twas  in  the  month  of  January ;  the  day  was  bright 

and  clear ; 
The  Alabama  she  bore  down ;  no  Yankee  did  we 

fear: 
Their  Ck>mmodore  he  spied  us ;  to  take  us  long  he 

burned; 
So  he  sent  the  smartest  boat  he  had,  but  she  never 

back  returned  I 

The  sun  had  sunk  &r  in  the  West  when  down  to 

us  she  came ; 
Our  Captain  quickly  hailed  her,  and  asked  them 

for  her  name ; 
Then  spoke  our  Frst  Lieutenant,  —  for  her  name 

had  roused  his  ire» — 
**  This  is  the  Alabama  — now,  Alabamas,  fire.' 


ft 


Then  flew  a  rattling  broadside,  that  made  her  tim* 

bers  shake ; 
And  through  the  holes  made  in  her  side  the  angry 

waves  did  break ; 
We  then  blew  up  her  engine,  that  she  could  steam 

no  more — 
They  fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  and  so  the  fight  was 

o'er. 

So  thirteen  minutes  passed  away  before  they  gave 

in  beat; 
A  boat  had  left  the  Yankee's  side,  and  pulled  in  for 

their  fieet ; 
The  rest  we  took  on  board  of  us,  as  prisoners  to 

stay; 
Then  stopped  and  saw  their  ship  go  down,  and  then 

we  bore  away. 

And  now,  to  give  our  foes  their  due,  they  fough1> 
with  all  their  might ; 

But  yet  they  could  not  conquer  us,  for  God  de- 
fends the  right; 


One  at  a  time  the  ships  they  have  to  fight  us  they 

may  come. 
And  rest  assured  that  our  good  ship  from  them  will 

never  run. 


THE  « STABS  AND  BAES." 

See  yonder  bright  fiag,  as  it  floats  on  the  breeze ; 
It  is  feared  by  its  foes,  though  young  on  the  se^ ; 
As  a  bird  on  the  ocean,  'tis  met  all  alone, 
But  a  deed  of  dishonor  it  never  has  known. 
In  defending  its  rights,  much  blood  has  been  shed ; 
As  an  emblem  of  Siis,  see  its  borders  all  red. 
Then  look  at  the  centre,  the  blue  and  the  white  -*• 
An  as8ura)ice  our  cause  is  true,  just,  and  right. 
O,  long  may  it  float  o'er  the  ocean's  dark  breast. 
Till  sun,  moon,  and  stars  sink  forever  to  rest ; 
And  its  gallant  defenders  forever  prove  true ; 
With  this  wish,  flag  of  freedom,  ru  bid  thee  adieu ! 
With  this  wish,  flag  of  freedom,  rU  bid  thee  adieu  I 


THE  SOUTH,  BOYS. 

Ha&x,  hark  I  there's  a  sound  in  the  West, 

That's  wafted  far  over  the  sea ; 
'Tis  the  voice  of  the  brave,  though  oppressed. 

That  are  struggling  hard  to  be  free. 
Basely  vtrronged  they  have  been  by  a  brother. 

Who  sought  to  oppress  in  his  might ; 
But  the  South,  boys,  the  South,  boys,  forever  f 

"Tis  the  cause  that  we  all  know  is  right. 

To  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant. 

Their  forefftthers  fought  side  by  side; 
And  ere  Uiey  could  clami  Freedom's  Charter, 

Many  himdreds  of  brave  men  had  died  ; 
But  the  Eagle,  that  then  soared  so  proudly, 

Can  now  scarcely  look  on  the  light ;     . 
But  the  South,  boys,  the  South,  boys,  forever ! 

'Tis  the  cause  that  we  all  know  is  right 


A  Tableau. — A  correspondent  describes  a 
tableau,  given  at  MurfreeslK>ro',  Tenn.,  for  the 
benefiitof  the  soldiers,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1862, as  follows: 

"  We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  tableau,  un- 
less we  were  to  describe  ^  the  first  scene.  •  A 
young  gentleman,  representing  King  Cotton,  sat 
upon  a  throne  resembling  a  bale  of  cotton. 
Down  on  one  side  of  the  throne  sat  a  repre- 
seutative  of  the  ebon  race,  with  a  basket  of  oot- 
ton.  The  king  held  a  cotton  cloth  as  a  sceptre, 
and  one  of  his  feet  rested  on  a  globe.  Around 
him  stood  young  ladies  dressed  in  white,  with 
scarfs  of  red  and  white  looped  on  the  shoulder 
with  blue.  On  their  heads  they  wore  appropri- 
ate crowns.  These  represented  the  Confederate 
States.  Missouri  and  Kentucky  were  guarded 
by  armed  soldiers. 

"  While  we  were  gazing  on  this  picture,  a  dark- 
haired  maiden,  robed  in  black,  with  brow  encir- 
cled by  a  cypress-wreath,  and  her  delicate  wrists 
bound  with  clanking  chains,  came  on  and  knelt 
before  his  majesty.  He  extended  (lis  sceptre, 
and  she  arose.  He  waved  his  wand  again,  and 
an  armed  soldier  .appeared  with  a  scarf  and 
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crown,  like  those  worn  by  her  sister  States.  He 
unchained  this  gentle  girl  at  the  bidding  of  his 
monarch,  changed  her  crown  of  mourning  for  one 
of  joy  and  li^rt^,  and  threw  the  Ckmfederate 
flag  across  her,  raised  the  flag  oyer  her/ and  led 
her  forward ;  then  Kentucky  advanced,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  ranks.  Need 
we  tell  you  whom  this  maiden  of  sable  garments 
was*  intended  to  represent?  We  leave  that 
to  be  understood.  If  your  readers  cannot  di- 
vine, it  is  owing  to  our  desciiptiony  and  not 
to  the  scene.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
pantomime. 

"  We  will  gratify  the  pride  of  the  p.  F.  V.'s 
by  saying  that  their  representative  had  inscribed 
on  her  crown,  •  Maier  HenmmJ  After  this  at- 
tempt to  praise  you,  dear  ExpresB,  you  will  surely 
pardon  us  if  we  tell  ^ou  that  North  Carolina  wore 
on  her  brow  a  white  crown,  on  which  was  the 
word  *  Bethel.'  Both  of  these  States  were  rep- 
resented by  their  own  daughters/' 


A  Stbanoe  Scrnb  for  a  Sabbath  day  is  pre- 
sented to  a  visitor,  who  will  stand  on  one  of  the 
hills  back  of  Alexandria,  and  look  around  him. 
Thousands  of  camps  dot  the  hillsides,  which  are 
whitened  by  whole  villages  of  them  as  far  as  the 
e}'e  can  extend.  Frowning  fortifications  crown 
every  hill,  while  innumerable  roads  and  paths 
cross  from  one  to  the  other,  intersecting  at  all 
angles.  The  vaUeys  are  fiUed  with  soldiers,  who 
are  strolling  about  for  wood,  water,  and  various 
other  purpose*!.  Here  and  there  horsemen  are 
seen  galloping  from  cam^  to  camp.  Guards  are 
stationed  in  every  direction,  pacing  regularly  to 
and  froi  and  a  strange  activity,  yet  mihtary  pre- 
cision, marks  the  whole.  Tfaie  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, as  well  as  the  *'  pomp,  pride,  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,"  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  whole  scene. 

Yonder,  amid  all  this  strange  sight,  is  a  funeral 
procession.  In  front,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
charger,  rides  the  chaplain.  He  is  follow^  by  a 
full  band  of  music,  from  which  come  the  sadden- 
ing, yet  thrilling  and  solemn  tones  of  a  dirge, 
whose  reverberations  startle  many  a  warrior  from 
h:s  toil,  to  look  on  the  solemn  procession  as  it 
passes.  Following  these  is  the  ambulance  with 
the  remains,  escoited  by  a  few  companions  of  the 
deceased.  Another  soldier  has  gone  to  rest,  far 
from  home  and  friends.    Who  is  he  ?    "  Only  a 

Srivate!"  "Henry  Sleeper,  Company  H,  13th 
Few  Hampshire,  died  November  15,  1862,"  will 
be  the  simple  record  on  his  regimental  rolls,  and 
on  the  rude  board,  placed  on  the  sacred  soil 
where  sleeps  the  brave,  and  then  he  will  be  forgot- 
ten. Fond  friends  in  the  distant  home  will  weep 
for  a  time,  almost  broken-hearted,  and  then  he 
will  be  remembered  only  by  the  wife  or  mother, 
who  will,  in  after  years,  tell  of  the  loved  one  who 
lost  his  life  in  suppressing  the  great  Southern 
rebellion.  Virginia  will,  indeed,  be  "  sacred  soil " 
to  many  an  aching  heart  all  over  our  land  —  sa- 
cred as  the  resUng-place  of  the  flower  of  thou- 
sands of  families.  ^  Nov.  1862. 


A  Young  Patriot.  *-The  following  was  ihcit- 
ten  by  a  young  Bostonian,  who  was  enga^^ed  in 
mercantile  business  at  the  place  from  which  he 
dates  his  letter: 

New  York,  July  20, 1802. 

My  Dear  Father  and  Mother :  I  wrote  you  a 
day  or  two  ago  on  passing  events.  Now  I  write 
on  the  subject  that  lies  nearest  my  heart.  The 
country  calls  for  men,  and  We  must  have  them  ? 
Becruidng  lags,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  a  draft. 
It  is  now  useless  to  say  there  are  enough  men 
wiUiout  me.  It  is  not  the  fact.  I  want  to  vol- 
unteer^ and  had  I  a  hundred  lives  I  would  now 
place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gbvemment, 
ror  it  needs  aU  the  young  men  who  can  be  spared, 
and  I  am  one  who  can.  Let  me  calmly  state  the 
case  to  you.  ^st,  if  the  rebellion  succeeds,  we 
shdl  have  the  disintegration  of  our  country  to 
look  upon.  We  shall  not  have  North  and  South 
alone,  but  after  that.  State  will  separate  from 
State,  countv  from  county,  and  then  it  may  be 
every  man  for  himself.  Then  will  commence  a 
series  of  wars  none  of  us  could  see  the  end  of. 
The  stronger  State  will  make  war  on  the  weaker, 
and  the  successful  military  commander  would  as- 
sume power.  We  should  have  military  despot- 
ism and  fmarchy  alternately.  If  we  succeed,  all 
will  be  peace,  and  we  shall  enioy  the  freedom  of 
institutions,  and  the  perfect  liberty  we  have  hith- 
erto enjoyed. 

Then  you  must  acknowledge  the  nower  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  lies  with  ourselves.  We  have  the 
men,  but  they  must  come  forward.  Money  we 
have,  and  we  must  use  it.  The  South  are  terri- 
bly in  earnest  The  North  are  fast  asleep,  com- 
pared vrith  them.  We  are  fighting  for  Itfe,  fbr 
our  old  institutions,  for  nationality,  for  all  we 
hold  most  dear.  The  South  are  endeavoring  to 
destroy  all  these,  and  to  prevent  l^em  v>^  must 
have  men.  We  must  conquer.  We  eon  if  we 
use  our  means.  If  the  South  conquer,  I  don't 
want  to  live  in  this^  country  any  longer.  Now  I 
acknowledge  that  a  father's  and  a  mother's  love 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  a  young  man  can 
enjoy,  next  to  the  favor  of  God  himself;  but  that 
love  descends  to  selfishness  when  it  restrains  a 
young  man  from  his  manifest  duty.  The  love 
for  parents,  and  fear  of  their  displeasure  if  they 
disooey  Uiem,  are  what  hold  many  hundred 
young  men  flrom  joining  our  noble  army. 

Let  all  such  restrictions  be  removed,  and  our 
ranks  will  swell  with  twice  the  rapidity  they  are 
now  doing.  My  duty  is  to  go  —  yours  to  let 
me  go.  The  duties  of  the  country  at  large  are 
patience,  steadfastness,  hope,  and  prayer.  A  very 
nne  preacher  here  says :  *'  Pray  lor  your  dying 
son,  but  pray  for  your  country  more  than  ten 
thousand  sons."  The  love  of  money  must  be  put 
down.  What  good  is  money  going  to  do  us  if 
we  have  no  country  to  live  in  r  I  don't  want  a 
living  if  I  have  not  a  coimtry.  Hoping,  pray- 
ing, trusting,  you  will  accede  to  my  wishes,  I 
await  an  answer.  My  name  is  on  the  militia  rolls  j 
so  I  am  subject  to  draft ;  and  sooner  than  have 
me  go  with  drafted  men  here,  I  know  you  will  let 
me  go  in  a  Massachusetts  regiment.    I  have  writ- 
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ten  this  letter  after  weeks  of  deliberation,  and 
in  no  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm. 


INCIDENTS  OF  A  FIGHT  WITH  M08BY. 
• 
Faibfax  Coubt  Housb,  June  2, 1863. — The 

sun  glistens  on  a  twelve-pound  brass  howitzer, 
which,  with  its  limber,  occupies  a  position  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Gen.  Stahl's  headquarters. 
The  story  of  the  gun  is  this :  Made  in  the  year 
1859,  it  was  used  oy  the  Union  troops  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  rebels, 
and  since  that  time  has  done  service  in  the  rebel 
army.  After  Mosby  had  been  whipped  several 
times  by  Stahl's  cavalry,  this  gun  was  furnished 
him  to  redeem  his  laurels.  On  Friday  night  last, 
Mosby,  with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men  and  the  howitzer,  camped  at  Greenwich. 
Early  on  Saturday  they  maoe  a  hurried  march 
toward  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad, 
whidi  they  struck  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
this  side  of  Catletf  s  Station.  Here  they  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  woods,  placed  the  how- 
itzer in  position,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
train  firtun  Alexandria,  carrying  forage  and  stores 
to  Bealeton.  As  the  cars  came  opposite  the  am- 
buscade, a  rail,  adroitly  displaced,  caused  the  lo- 
comotive to  run  off  the  track.  At  this  moment 
a  ball  from  the  gun  went  through  the  boiler,  and 
another  pierced  the  smoke-stack.  The  rauid 
upon  the  train  were  scared  hj  hearing  armlery, 
and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  the  train  at  the 
disposition  of  the  rebels.  Had  any  resistance 
been  offered,  it  is  believed  that  the  train  could 
have  been  saved,  and  all  the  rebels  captured.  As 
it  was,  the  guerrillas  destroyed  the  cars,  ton  in 
number,  andthen,  anticipating  a  visit  from  Stahl's 
cavalry,  made  off  in  the  direction  of  Auburn. 
Meanwhile,  CoL  Mann,  of  the  Seventh  Michigan 
cavalry,  who  was  in  oommaind  of  the  portion  of 
Stahl's  cdvalry  at  Bristow,  hearing  the  firing, 
started  with  portions  of  the  Fifth  New  York, 
First  Vermont,  and  Seventh  Michigan,  to  learn 
the  cause.  Taking  the  precaution  to  send  the 
Fifth  New  York,  Capt.  A.  H.  Hasbarouck  com- 
manding, across  the  country  to  Auburn,  to  inter- 
cept the  retreat,  he  followed  up  the  railroad  until 
the  sight  of  the  burning  train  told  that  portion 
of  the  story.  Leaving  the  burning  train,  CoL 
Mann  followed  the  tra^  of  the  retreatine  foe,  and 
soon  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  towards  Green- 
wich, indicating  that  Cant  Hasbrouck,  with  the 
Fifth  New  York,  had  eitner  intercepted  or  come 
up  with  the  enemy.  As  it  afterwards  proved,  they 
hsd  come  upon  their  rear,  and  had  been  fired 
upon  from  the  howitzer.  Owing  to  the  natore  of 
the  ground,  the  Fifth  New  Yohl  was  unable  to 
de]doy,  so  as  to  operate  effectively,  and  ^e  en- 
emy again  started  on  the  run,  closely  followed  by 
Capt  Hasbrouck  and  his  command.  CoL  Mann 
pressed  on  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  firing. 
I^earninj^  the  particulars  of  their  escape,  he  di- 
vided his  force,  sending  Lieut-CoL  Preston,  with 
part  of  the  First  Vermont  cavalry,  to  reenforce 
the  Fifth  New  York,  and  with  the  balance  he 


struck  across  the  country,  again  hoping  to  inter* 
cept  them. 

Finding  themselves  so  hotlypressed,  the  en- 
emy, when  near  Grapewood  Fanxxt  about  two 
mOes  from  Greenwich,  took  position  at  the 
head  of  a  short,  narrow  lane,  with  high  fences 
on  either  side,  placing  the  howitzer  so  as  to 
command  the  lane,  strongly  supported  by  his 
whole  force.  The  advance  of  uie  Fifth  New 
York,  about  twenty-five  men,  under  Lieut  Elmer 
Barker,  coming  up,  the  Lieutenant  determined  to 
charge  the  gun,  fearing,  if  he  halted,  the  rebels 
would  again  run  away.  Gallantly  riding  up  the 
narrow  lane,  with  almost  certain  deatJi  before 
them,  these  brave  men,  bravely  led  bv  Lieut. 
Barker,  dashed  with  a  yell  towards  the  gun. 
When  within  about  fifty  yardJa,  the  rebels  epened 
fire  with  grape  upon  them.  The  result  was,  three 
men  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  rebels 
immediately  charged,  led  by  Mosby  himself. 
Lieut  Barker,  twice  wounded  in  the  leg,  con- 
tinued with  his  handftd  of  men  to  contest  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  and  himself  crossed  sabres 
with  Mosby.  But  numbers  told,  and  several  of 
the  Fifth  New  York  were  made  prisoners.  This 
gallant  fight  of  Lieut  Barker  afforded  CoL  Pres- 
ton an  opportunity  to  come  up  with  the  First 
Vermont  Lieut  Hazleton  was  in  advance,  with 
about  seventy-five  men,  and  charged  bravely  up 
the  lane,  the  few  boys  of  the  Fifth  New  York, 
who  were  left;,  joining  the  Vermonters.  Again 
and  again  the  gun  dealt  destruction  through  the 
ranks,  but  nothing  could  check  their  impetuosity, 
and  the  brave  fellows  rode  over  the  fprn,  sabring 
the  gunners,  and  captured  the  piece.  Serg. 
Carey,  of  the  First  Vermont,  was  shot  dead  by 
tiie  side  of  the  gun ;  his  brother,  a  corporal  in 
the  same  re^ment,  although  his  arm  was  shat- 
tered, struck  down  the  gunner  as  he  applied  the 
mateh  for  the  last  time.  Mosby  ana  his  men 
fought  desperately  to  recover  tne  gun,  but  in 
vain. 

Meanwhile,  CoL  Preston  had  charged  across 
the  fields  upon  their  fiank,  and  the  enemy  fled  in 
all  directions,  taking  refuge  in  the  thic^eto,  with 
which  they  are  so  faxmliar.  One  party  attempted 
to  take  away  the  limber,  but  it  was  speedily  cap- 
tured and  brought  in.  The  long  chase  in  tne  hot 
sun,  the  desperate  fight,  and  the  jaded  condition 
of  the  horses,  prevented  ftirther  pursuit,  which, 
with  the  enemy  so  widely  scattiered,  and  with 
their  knowledge  of  every  by*p«kh  and  thicket, 
would  have  been  almost  fruitless.  Capt  B.  S. 
Haskins,  an  Englishman,  and  formerly  a  Captain 
in  the  Forty-Fourth  royal  infantry,  who  was 
with  Mosby,  was  so  badly  wounded  Uiat  he  has 
since  died.  Lieut  Capman,  formerly  of  the  reg- 
ular army,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  gun,  .was 
also  dangerously  wounded  and  paroled  on  the 
field,  as  he  could  not  be  removed.  Our  loss  was 
four  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  rebels  had 
six  killed,  twenty  wounded,  and  lost  ten  prison- 
ers. All  the  Fmh  New  York  who  were  taken 
by  the  rebels  were  recaptured. 

The  result  of  this  fight  is  more  disastrous  to 
the  rebels*  ^aa  the  previous  engagements.    The 
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Southern  Confederacy  will  not  be  apt  to  trust 
Mr.  Mosby  with  other  guns  if  he  cannot  take 
better  care  of  them  than  he  has  of  this  one. 
The  enemy  was  beaten  by  about  the  same  force, 
in  a  position  chosen  hj  tnemselves,  and  defended 
by  a  howitzer.  Their  killed  and  wounded  out- 
number ours,  and  the  howitzer  is  ready  to  be 
turned  against  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  is  mghly  com- 
mended by  CoL  Mann  in  his  official  report  to 
Gen.  Stahl,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  chai^  of 
the  Fifth  New  York  and  the  First  Vermont  is  de- 
serving mention. 


SOUTHRONS,  HEAR  YOUR  COUNTRY 

CALL  YOU. 

BT  ALBBKT   PIXB. 

SouTHBONs !  hear  your  country  call  you ! 
Up !  lest  worse  than  death  befiidl  you  ! 

To  arms !    To  arms!    To  arms,  in  Dixie! 
Lo !  all  the  beacon-fires  are  lighted — 
Let  all  hearts  be  now  united ! 

To  arms !    To  arms !    To  arms,  in  Dixie ! 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie ! 
Hurrah!  humh! 
For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our  stand, 
And  live  or  die  for  Dixie ! 
To  arms !    To  arms ! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie ! 

To  arms !    To  arms ! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie ! 

Hear  the  Northern  thunders  mutter ! 
Northern  flags  in  South  wind  flutter  I 
To  arms !  &c. 
Advanoe  the  flag  of  Dixie !  &c. 

Fear  no  danger !    Shun  no  labor ! 
Lift  up  rifle,  pike,  and  sabre ! 

To  arms  I  &c. 
Shoulder  pressing  close  to  shoulder. 
Let  ihe  odds  make  each  heart  bolder ! 

To  arms !  &c. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie !  &c. 

How  the  South's  great  heart  rgoices 
At  your  cannons'  ringing  voices ! 

To  arms !  &c. 
For  fidth  betrayed,  and  pledges  broken. 
Wrongs  inflicted,  insults  spoken, 

To  arms  I  Ac. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  I  &c. 

Strong  as  lions,  swift  as  eagles, 

Back  to  their  kennels  hunt  these  beagles ! 

To  arms !  &c. 
Cut  the  unequal  words  asunder ! 
Let  l^em  then  each  other  plunder ! 
^     To  arms !  Ac 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie !  &c. 

Swear  upon  your  country's  altar 
Never  to  submit  or  falter  i 

To  arms !  &c. 
Till  the  spoilers  are  defeated, 
Till  the  Lord's  work  is  completed, 

To  arms  1  &c. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie !  ftcl 


Halt  not,  till  our  Federation 

Secures  among  earth's  powers  its  station  1 

To  arms!  &c. 
Then  at  peace,  and  crowned  with  ^ry, 
Hearyour  children  tell  the  story ! 

To  arms!  &c 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie !  ftc 

If  the  loved  ones  weep  in  sadness. 
Victory  soon  shall  bring  them  gladness. 

To  arms !  &c. 
Exultant  pride  soon  banish  sorrow ; 
Smiles  chase  tears  away  to-morrow. 

To  arms!  &c 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dude !  fto. 


Spabroworass'  proposition,  that  the  Home 
Guard  should  not  leave  home  except  in  case  of 
invasion,  is  equal  to  the  old  story  of  the  Bung- 
town  Riflemen,  an  Ohio  military  company,  wfaoae 
by-laws  consisted  of  two  sections,  namely : 

**  Ariide  Firtt.  —  This  company  shall  be 
known  as  the  Bungtown  Riflemen. 

**  Article  Second,  —  In  case  of  war  this  com* 
pany  shall  inmiediately  disband." 


Incidekts  op  the  Wab.  —  A  correspondent 
relates  the  following  incidents :  — 

**  The  Platte  Valley  steamer  was  brought  to  by 
the  guns  of  the  St  Louis  arsenal,  with  a  load  of 
traitors  and  contrabands.  The  first  shot,  a  blank 
cartridge,  produced  no  efiect  The  next  was  a  shell, 
which  was  made  to  explode  a  little  beyond  the  boat  i 
and  this  also  was  disregarded.  The  third,  a  large 
ball,  passed  just  above  her  deck,  between  the  chim- 
neys and  the  wheel-house,  and  had  the  efiect  to  set 
the  bell  ringing  and  the  whistle  screaming,  which 
signals  of  acquiescence  were  continued  till  the 
boat  reached  the  landing.  '  Why,  sir,'  said  the 
Captain  to  the  gunner,  'did  you  mean  to  sink  me  ? ' 
'Certainly,'  was  the  cool  reply;  'I  am  ordered 
to  fire  one  harmless  shot  at  least ;  I  gave  you  the 
benefit  of  two,  and  aimed  a  third  at  vour  engine, 
but  die  gun  was  ranged  a  little  too  high.  1  did 
not  want  to  hit  your  boilers,  and  scald  you  all 
to  death ;  but  the  next  time  I  shall  sink  you  at 
the  second  shot ! '  '  For  Ood's  sake,  don't 
trouble  yourself,'  replied  the  Captain ;  *jtut  send 
a  small  boy  down  to  tap  a  dnim  whenever  you 
want  me,  and  Fll  come  to  at  once.' 

**  Major  Rawlings  tells  an  anecdote,  in  the  same 
vein,  of  a  prominent  lawyer  of  St.  Louis.  '  Ma- 
jor,' said  ne,  lately,  '  I'm  a  choleric  man,  and  I 
find  it  wont  do.  I'm  getting  to  have  a  profound 
respect  for  Minie  bimets.  Won't  you  do  me 
the  favor  to  get  me  one  P  and  whenever  J  find  my 
temper  rising  against  the  Dutch,  I  will  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket,  and  feel  a  bullet,  and  that 
will  cool  me  ofi*! '  The  Major  got  the  bullet  for 
him,  and  the  efiect  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
pectation. Certainly  it  is  better  to  have  one  in 
the  pocket  than  in  the  body,  if  the  effect  on  one's 
loyalty  is  just  the  same. 

"Some  one  inquired  of  CoL  Boemstein  how 
long  he  should  remain.    '  1  dont  know,'  he 
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pHed  with  a  French  shrug  of  the  shonlder ;  *  per- 
naps  a  year ;  so  long  as  the  Governor  chooses  to 
stay  away.  I  am  OoTemor  now,  you  see,  till  he 
comes  back ! '  His  notions  of  firc«dom  of  speech 
and  the  press  he  expressed  freely,  like  this :  <  All 
people  lall  speak  Tot  dey  tink,  write  yot  dey 
pleazhe,  and  be  free  to  do  any  tink  dey  pleazhe 
—  only  dey  tall  speak  and  write  no  treason!'"'^ 
National  JnteUigencer. 


ONE  OF  THE  AKMY  OF  MABTYES. 

The  telesraph  announces  the  death  of  William 
Fuller,  of  Needham,  a  private  in  the  18th  regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  The  tidings 
afflicted  me  much.  I  knew  that  he  joined  the 
army  frt>m  deliberate  convictions  of  duty,  and 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  to  be  a  war  for  free- 
dom ;  and  I  earnestly  desired  that  he  should  live 
to  see  the  glorious  result  he  anticipated.  He  was 
an  ardent  republican,  and  worked  zealously  for 
Fremont  in  the  campaign  of  '56.  He  was  a 
working  man,  and  the  enslavement  of  working 
men  excited  generous  indignation  in  his  breast 
He  was  among  the  first  tmree  years'  men  that 
joined  the  army.  Late  in  Sejptember,  1861 ,  when 
he  had  been  some  time  in  virgmia,  he  wrote  to 
me:  "I  enlisted  purely  from  principle;  to  do 
what  I  coidd  to  save  the  free  insdtutions  of  the 
country.  We  are  hard  at  work,  making  intrench- 
ments  and  cutting  roads  through  the*woods  to 
Munson's  HilL  We  have  to  endure  many  priva- 
tions and  hardships ;  but  these  I  will  not  dwell 
upon.  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  even  lil^  itself,  if  the  desired  end  can 
be  accomplished  by  this  war." 

A  month  later,  he  wrote :  *'  Before  I  came 
here,  I  was  often  told  that  I  should  not  think  so 
badly  of  slavery,  if  I  had  been  in  the  Slave 
States.  But  I  must  say  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
beauty  in  the  system.  When  I  do,  I  will  inform 
you.  While  on  picket  duty,  I  often  meet  with 
slaves,  and  have  opportimities  of  conversing  with 
them.  I  said  to  one,  who  came  into  camp  the 
other  day,  *  How  have  you  been  treated,  Robert  P ' 

*  Pretty  well,  sar.'  *  Have  ^ou  been  well  fed  and 
clothed ?'  'Pretty  well,  till  dis  year.  Massa 
hab  no  money  to  spare  dis  year.'  'Were  you 
contented  ? '  *  No,  sar.'  *  You  say  you  were  pret- 
ty well  treated,  and  pretty  well  supplied  with 
food  and  clothes ;  why  wasn't  you  contented  then  ? ' 

*  Cause  I  wanted  to  be  free,  sar.'  '  But  what  could 
you  do  to  support  yourself  andyour  wife  and 
chfldren,  if  you  were  all  free  P '  His  face  bright- 
ened, and  you  could  see  his  eyes  sparkle,  as  he 
replied,  *  I'd  hire  a  little  hut,  and  hab  a  little  gar- 
den, and  keep  a  pig  and  a  cow,  and  I'd  work  out 
by  the  day,  and  save  money.  I  cotdd  save  money. 
I've  laid  up  eight  dollars  this  summer ;  but  if  I 
couldn't  lay  up  a  cent,  I  should  like  to  be  free.  I 
should  feel  better.'  '  Can  you  read  and  write  P ' 
'  No,  sar.  But  massa's  mighty  fraid  to  have  us 
touch  a  paper ;  they  say  Massa  Lincoln  is  going 
to  free  all  the  slaves.'  'Where  did  you  hear 
that?'    '  We  used  to  hear  massa  say  so,  last  fall, 


before  Massa  Lincoln  was  President'  ^  *  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  John  Brown  P '  *  Yes,  indeed,  sar. 
There  was  great  times  down  here  wiien  he  come 
to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  folks  was  all  skeered  to 
death.  They  went  from  all  round  here  to  see 
him  hung.'  '  Do  you  think  he  was  a  good  man  P ' 
<  Yes,  sar,  a  mighty  fine  man.' 

''  All  the  slaves  I  have  met  with  talk  in  much 
the  same  way.  I  could  fill  pages  with  similar 
conversations.  It  is  a  false  notion  that  slaves  are 
contented  if  thef  are  not  beaten,  and  have  enough 
to  eat  Liberty  is  just  as  sweet  to  them  as  it  is  to 
us.  I  can  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  may 
we  never  come  to  any  terms  with  the  rebels  till 
this  blot  of  slavery  is  wiped  out  I,  for  one, 
would  be  willing  to  stay  here  ten  years,  and  en- 
dure any  amount  of  hardship,  if  at  the  end  I 
could  see  America  truly  free.  K  the  war  could 
only  accomplish  this  object,  it  seems  as  if  I  could 
say,  *  Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' " 

At  the  close  of  November,  1861,  he  wrote : 
« I  have  been  watching  the  tide  of  public  opinion, 
and  I  rejoice  to  see  timt  the  sentiments  or  Sum- 
ner, Wilson,  and  Fremont  are  fast  gaining 
ground.  Emancipation !  Blessed  word !  I  have 
prayed  for  it;  I  came  here  to  fight  for  it ;  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  it.  When  I  first  came  here,  they 
said  I  was  as  bad  as  a  secessionist ;  and  when  I 
indorsed  all  Charles  Sumner  said  at  Worcester, 
they  told  me  if  I  had  such  views  I  ought  to  have 
staid  at  home.  But  I  stood  my  ground  firmly,  and 
spoke  the  honest  convictions  of  my  heart ;  for  I 
know  that  Mr.  Sumner  is  right,  and  that  the  riffht 
will  conquer  at  last  I  have  sometimes  feared  it 
might  not  be  in  my  day ;  but  I  now  feel  that  the 
tide  is  setting  strongly  in  the  riffht  direction.  A 
great  change  has  been  wrougnt  within  a  few 
months.  I  feel  a  stronger  interest  in  the  subject 
than  ever,  since  I  have  seen  the  poor  slaves  and 
talked  with  them.  No  one  that  inquires  of  them 
can  have  a  doubt  that  they  are  longing  for  their 
freedom.  I  know  that  they  are  expecting  us  to 
free  them,  and  are  ready  at  a  word  to  help  us. 
We  have  the  power  to  do  it ;  why  do  we  delay  ? 
The  day  will  come  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
wave  over  a  country  truly  free ;  that  it  n^iy  come 
soon,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  a  poor  soldier." 

In  Januaay,  1862,  he  wrote :  "The  other  day, 
in  going  out  to  the  line  of  our  pickets,  which  is 
near  to  the  rebels,  I  passed  by  a  house  where  a 
fine-looking  colored  lad,  of  seventeen,  was  hold- 
inff  a  horse.  He  told  me  his  master  was  in  the 
rebel  army.  He  had  taken  all  his  money  away 
with  him;  but  his  mistress,  who  was  a  Union 
woman,  made  heaps  of  money  by  selling  victuals 
to  the  United  States  soldiersi  cooked  by  his 
mother,  who  was  one  of  her  slaves.  He  said  that 
his  mistress  had  a  pass  to  go  to  the  line  of  our 
pickets  whenever  sl:^  liked,  and  that  she  wanted 
to  take  him  with  her,  to  work  for  a  man  near  our 
outposts.  I  advised  him  not  to  go,  lest  it  should 
prove  a  trap.  When  I  passed  the  house  a  fort- 
n^ht  later,  I  saw  the  same  lad  chopping  wood, 
with  a  book  peeping  from  his  pocket  1  asked 
him  what  he  did  with  it  He  said  he  wanted 
very  much  to  learn  to  read,  and  that  a  little  boy 
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of  six  Tears  wae  teaching  him.  What  a  picture 
it  would  make  —  that  poor  slave  learning  nis  let- 
ters of  a  little  child  six  years  old  I  I  wisn  I  were 
an  artist,  that  I  might  paint  it.  In  the  course  of 
our  short  conversation,  the  lad  told  me  he  had 
found  out  why  his  mistress  wanted  him  to  go  to 
our  outposts  to  work  for  a  man.  She  and  her 
hushand  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting  near  the 
lines,  and  he  wanted  to  take  this  young  slave  to 
work  for  the  rebel  army.  So  much  for  this  wo- 
man's pretended  Union  sentiments  I  The  trouble 
is,  too  much  confidence  is  placed  in  the  loyal  pro- 
fessions of  these  people.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
you  are  sometimes  despondent  concerning  the 
prospects  of  the  countr}'.  I  am  also.  O,  what  a 
chance  is  oflered  us  to  make  this  a  really  free 
country  —  a  fitting  honde  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations !  Will  this  glorious  opportunity  be  lost  P 
If  so,  who  will  be  accountable  ?  It  surely  will 
not  be  the  poor  soldiers,  who,  at  their  country's 
call,  have  left  home  and  families  —  all  that  was 
near  and  dear  to  them.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  find  out  the  sentiments  of  those  around 
me,  and,  almost  to  a  man,  they  say  we  can  never 
have  permanent  peace  till  slavery  is  abolished. 
Here  are  two  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to 
ffo  forth,  at  the  word,  to  victory  or  death,  and  I 
believe  they  are  generally  desirous  to  see,  Free- 
dom to  All,  inscribed  upon  their  banners.  I  will 
not  believe  that  the  glorious  opportunity  is  to 
slip  by  us.  Surely  God  will  not  permit  it  He 
hears  the  prayers  of  the  poor  slaves,  and  of  those 
who  have  been  working  and  praying  for  them  for 
years.  1  still  pray  on,  and  hope  on.  I  want  to 
do  much ;  but  how  can  I  do  more  than  I  am  do- 
ing ?  I  must  perform  my  duty,  and  wait  for  the 
wheels  of  Government  to  move.  They  seem  to 
move  so  slowly,  that  I  long  to  put  my  shoulder 
to  the  wheels  and  push  them  along. 

"  From  appearances,  I  judge  we  shall  have  a 
battle  soon.  When  the  tmie  for  action  comes  I 
shall  try  to  do  my  duty,  God  helping  me.  I  have 
written  my  views  to  you  fully, thatff it  should  be 
my  lot  to  fall  in  battle,  you  may  know  with  what 
feelings  I  go  into  the  conflict.  The  extermination 
of  slavery,  and  freedom  for  all,  through  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  is  the  idea  that 
nerves  my  arm.  May  God  give  me  strength! 
May  victory  be  ours !  And  tnrough  our  e£)rts 
may  the  millions  now  in  bondage  be  able  to  pro- 
claim to  the  world,  '  Once  we  were  Slaves,  but 
now  we  are  all  Free  Men !  '* ' 

The  expected  battle  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
as  we  all  know ;  and  the  soldiers  waited  patiently 
for  the  slow  wheels  to  move.  The  last  of  July, 
1862,  six  months  later,  after  the  seven  days'  bat- 
tle before  Richmond,  followed  by  a  retreat  of  the 
United  States  army,  Mr.  Fuller  wrote:  "We 
have  been  so  hurried  that  I  have  had  no  time  to 
collect  my  thoughts  until  now.  I  was  at  Savage's 
Station  on  Saturday,  after  the  fight  at  Gaines' 
MilL  All  day  I  assisted  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  some  two  thousand  in  number.  May 
I  never  see  such  dreadful  sights  again !  And  to 
think  they  had  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 


rebels  t  O,  it  was  too  painfid !  But  they  were  all 
patient  ^not  a  murmur  or  complaint.  What  a 
*  lesson  it  taught  me '  I 

"  Now  we  have  a  little  rest ;  and  as  I  sit  near 
the  banks  of  James  River,  my  mind  is  busy  with 
reflections  concerning  the  last  five  montns.  I 
need  not  speak  of  the  great  sacrifices  of  life  and 

Sropert}',  of  the  recent  bloody  battles  and  the 
efeat  of  our  army :  you  know  it  alL  The  thought 
ever  present  to  my  mind  is,  What  have  we  accom- 
plished by  all  our  toil,  and  hardship,  suffering, 
and  death  ?  Is  freedom  any  nearer  at  hand  ?  Is 
the  nation  even  so  strong  as  it  was  five  months 
affoP  What  are  our  prospects  for  the  future? 
Tne  men  are  disheartened.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  Who  is 
responsible  for  this  defeat  P  The  people  ought 
to  know.  The  poor  soldiers  ought  to  know. 
Let  the  truth  be  made  known ! 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  President 
Lincoln  had  proclaimed  emancipation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  end  would  be  mudi 
nearer  than  it  now  is,  and  there  would  have  been 
far  less  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 
Emancipation  is  a  strong  word,  but  it  musi  come 
to  that  oefore  we  can  have  peace.  I  know  I  am 
not  competent  to  advise  the  President ;  but  these 
are  my  honest  convictions,  confirmed  day  by  day, 
the  more  I  see  of  this  accursed  system  of  slavery, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble.  I  am 
teaching  some  slaves  in  our  camp ;  that  is,  they 
were  slaves,  but  I  pray  to  God  they  may  never  be 
so  again.'' 

The  next  I  heard  firom  Mr.  Fuller  was  that  he 
was  wounded  in  the  last  battle  at  Bull  Run.  In 
answer  to  piy  inquiries,  he  informed  me,  by  an- 
other hand,  mat  he  had  been  badly  wounded  in 
the  shoulder,  but  was  doing  wclL  He  added, 
"My  consolation  is,  that  I  have  done  what  I 
could." 

A  week  afterwards,  they  told  he  was  dead.  I 
thought  of  him  as  I  hist  saw  him,  a  healthy, 
young  man,  full  of  life  and  hope.  He  had  few 
advantages  for  education  in  his  youth,  but  his 
remarks  evinced  good  intelligence  and  a  generous 
heart.  He  left  a  wife  and  young  chil£:en  and 
went  into  the  army,  not  from  the  mere  contagion 
of  public  excitement,  but  from  convictions  of 
duty,  after  deliberate  refiection. 

He  was  "  only  a  private  j "  his  name  is  un- 
known to  fame ;  but  I  honor  his  memory,  as  a 
brave  man,  a  true  patriot,  and,  better  still,  a 
firiend  to  the  whole  numan  race,  of  all  nations 
and  colors.  It  fills  my  soul  with  sadness  to 
think  of  the  last  words  he  wrote  to  me :  "  Some- 
thing is  wrong,  somewhere.  The  poor  soldiers 
ought  to  know." 

Alas,  thousands  of  poor,  weary  soldiers  have 
doubtless  gazed  on  the  rivers  and  hills  of  Vir- 
ginia, while  they  asked  themselves,  despondin^ly, 
"  What  has  been  accomplished  by  all  our  pnva- 
tions,  toils  and  sufferings  P  "  Thousands  of  brave 
young  souls  have  passed  away  with  heroic  patience, 
saying,  "  My  ccmsolation  is,  that  I  have  done  what 
I  could."  L.  Mabia  Child. 
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LYON. 

Snro,  bird,  on  green  Missouri's  plain, 

The  saddest  song  of  sorrow ; 
Drop  tears,  O  clonds,  in  gentlest  rain 

Ye  from  the  winds  can  borrow ; 
^  Breathe  out,  ye  winds,  your  softest  sigh. 

Weep,  flowers,  in  dewy  splendor. 
For  him  who  knew  well  how  to  die. 

But  never  to  surrender. 

Uprose  serene  the  August  sun 

upon  that  day  of  glory ; 
T7p  curled  from  musket  and  from  gun 

The  war-cloud  gray  and  hoary ; 
It  gathered  like  a  funeral  pall. 

Now  broken  and  now  blended, 
Where  rang  the  buffalo's  angry  call, 

And  rank  with  rank  contended. 

Four  thousand  men,  as  brave  and  true 

As  e'er  went  forth  in  daring, 
Upon  the  foe  that  morning  tlu'ew 

The  strength  of  their  despairing. 
They  feared  not  death  —  men  bless  the  field 

That  patriot  soldiers  die  on  — 
Fair  freedom's  cause  was  sword  and  shield, 

And  at  their  head  was  Lyon  I 

Their  leader's  troubled  soul  looked  fbrth 

From  eyes  of  troubled  brightness : 
Sad  soul !  the  burden  of  the  North 

Had  pressed  out  all  its  lightness. 
He  gazed  upon  the  unequal  fight, 

His  ranks  all  rent  and  gory. 
And  felt  the  shadows  close  like  night 

Round  his  career  of  glory. 

**  General,  come,  lead  us  I "  loud  the  cry 

From  a  brave  band  was  ringing — ' 
"  Lead  us,  and  we  will  stop,  or  cue,' 

That  battery's  awful  singing.'* 
He  spurred  to  where  his  heroes  stood. 

Twice  wotmded,  -^  no  wound  knowing,  ~ 
The  fire  of  battle  in  his  blood* 

And  on  his  forehead  glowing. 

0,  cursed  for  aye  that  traitor's  hand. 

And  cursed  that  aim  so  deadly, 
Which  smote  the  bravest  of  the  land. 

And  dyed  his  bosom  redly ! 
Serene  he  lay  while  past  him  pressed 

llie  battle's  furious  billow. 
As  calmly  as  a  babe  may  rest 

Upon  its  mother's  pillow. 

So  Lyon  died !  and  well  may  flowezt 

"HiB  place  of  burial  cover. 
For  never  had  this  land  of  ours 

A  more  devoted  lover. 
Living,  his  country « was  his  bride ; 

His  life  he  gave  her,  dying ; 
Life,  fortune,  love — he  nought  denied 

To  her  and  to  her  sighing. 

Rest,  Patriot,  in  thy  hillside  grave, 

Beside  her  fbrm  who  bore  thee ! 
Long  may  the  land  thou  diedst  to  save 

ESt  buinered  stars  wave  o'er  thee ! 
Upon  her  history's  bri^test  page. 

And  on  Fame  s  glowing  portal^ 
^ell  write  thy  grand,  heroic  page. 

And  graye  thy  name  immortEd  i 
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Bbtobe  the  Battle  op  Bethel.^ Just  as 
we  halted  to  start  to  the  rear  on  hearing  firing, 
said  Adjutant  Stevens  of  the  First  Vermont,  a 
rebel  scoundrel  came  out  of  a  house  and  deliber- 
ately fired  his  gun  at  us.  The  ball  passed  so 
dose  to  me  that  I  heard  it  whiz  —  on  its  wa^ 
^oing  through  the  coat  and  pants,  and  just  Rraz- 
inK  the  skin  of.  Orderly  Sergeant  Sweet,  of  the 
Woodstock  company.  The  rascal  was  secured, 
and  is  a  prisoner ;  and  what  was  done,  by  way  of 
stem  entertainment,  to  one  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s, 
you  wiU  hear  if  I  ever  live  to  return.  I  then,  as 
the  firing  to  the  rear  had  ceased,  with  revolver 
in  hand,  accompanied  by  Fifer,  approached  the 
fellow's  house,  naving  some  expectation  of  an 
ounce  of  lead  being  deposited  in  mv  tall  bodv 
without  asking  my  permission.  By  this  time  all 
our  troops  were  out  of  sight  in  the  woods,  hj  a 
turn  in  the  road,  and  I  was  alone  with  Fifer, 
when  some  negroes  came  from  the  house,  having 
less  fear  of  two  men  than  of  two  thousand.  On 
inquiry,  the  slaves  told  me  that  Adjutant  Whiting, 
whom  we  had  just  taken  prisoner,  was  the  owner, 
that  he  belonged  to  the  secession  army,  and  that 
no  white  folks  were  in  the  house,  all  naving  left 
Without  the  ceremony  of  ringing,  I  entered  and 
surveyed  the  premises,  and  found  a  most  elegantly 
furnished  house.  I  took  a  lutsty  survey  in  search 
of  arms,  but,  finding  none,  left  the  house,  and 
started  to  overtake  our  column.  On  reaching 
the  bend  in  the  road,  I  took  a  survey  of  the  rear, 
to  "see  what  I  might  see,''  and  discovered  a 
single  soldier  coming  towards  me,  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  up.  I  found  it  was  Clark,  of  the 
Bradford  company.  Before  he  reached  me,  I 
observed  a  horseman  coming  at  full  speed  towards 
me.  On  reaching  the  house,  he  turned  in,  which 
induced  me  to  think  him  a  secessionist  I  ordered 
Clark  to  cover  him  with  his  rifie,  and  revolver  in 
hand,  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  surrender. 
He  cried  out,  "  Who  are  you  P  "  Answer,  "  Ver- 
mont I "  "  Then  raise  your  piece,  Vermont ;  I 
am  CoL  Buryea,  of  the  Zouaves  $ "  and  so  it  was. 
His  gay-looking  red  boys^just  appeared  turning 
the  comer  of  the  road,  coining  towards  us.  He 
asked  me  the  cause  of  the  fihng  in  the  rear,  and 
whose  premises  we  were  on.  I  told  him  he  knew 
the  first  as  well  as  I  did,  but  as  to  the  last,  could 
give  full  information  i  that  the  house  belonged 
to  one  Adiutant  Whiting,  who,  just  before,  had 
sent  a  bullet  whizzing  by  me,  and  shot  one  of  my 
boys,  and  that  my  greatest  pleasure  would  be  to 
bum  the  rascal's  house  in  payment  ''  Your  wish 
will  be  gratified  at  once,"  said  the  Colonel.  **  I 
am  ordered  by  Gen.  Butler  to  bum  every  house 
whose  occupant  or  owner  fires  upon  our  troops. 
Bum  it.'^  He  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  I  upon 
the  steps,  and  by  that  time  three  Zouaves  were 
with  me.  I  ordered  them  to  try  the  door  with 
the  butts  of  their  guns — down  went  the  door, 
and  in  went  we.  A  well-packed  travelling  bag 
lay  upon  a  mahoj^y  table.  I  tore  it  open  with: 
the  hopes  of  finding  a  revolver,  bat  did  not  The 
first  tmng  I  took  out  was  a  white  linen  coat :  I' 
laid  it  on  the  table,  and  Col.  Duryea  put  a  lighted 
match  to  it    OUier  clothing  waa  added  to  the 
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Eile,  and  soon  we  had  a  rousine  fire.  Before 
raying,  I  went  into  the  large  parlor  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  house  —  it  was  perfectly  splendid. 
A  large  room  with  a  tapestry  carpet,  a  nice  piano, 
a  fine  library  of  miscellaneous  books,  rich  sofas, 
elegant  chairs,  with  superior  needle-work  wrought 
bottoms,  whatnots  in  the  comers,  loaded  with 
articles  of  luxury,  taste,  and  refinement,  and 
upon  a  mahogany  centre-table  lay  a  Bible  and  a 
lady's  portrait  The  last  two  articles  I  took,  and 
have  them  now  in  my  possession.  I  also  took  a 
decanter  of  most  excellent  old  brandy  from  the 
sideboard,  and  left  the  burning  house.  By  this 
time  the  Zouaye  regiment  had  come  up.  I  joined 
them,  and  in  a  short  time  came  up  with  our  rear 
guard,  and  saw  a  sight,  the  like  of  which  I  wish 
never  to  see  again — viz.:  nine  of  Col.  Town- 
send's  Albany  regiment  stretched  on  the  floor  of 
a  house,  where  mey  had  jbst  been  carried,  and 
eight  of  them  mortally  wounded,  by  our  own  men, 
O,  the  sight  was  dreadful.  I  cned  like  a  boy, 
and  so  did  many  others.  I  immediately  thougnt 
of  my  decanter  of  brandy,  took  a  tin  cup  from  a 
aoldier  and  poured  into  it  the  brandy,  and  filled 
it  (the  cun)  with  water  from  a  canteen,  and  from 
one  poor  ooy  to  another  I  passed  and  poured  into 
their  pale  and  quivering  lips  the  invigorating 
fluid,  and  with  my  hand  wiped  the  sweat-drops 
of  death  frt)m  their  foreheads.  O,  how  gratefully 
the  poor  fellows  looked  at  me  as  they  saw,  by  my 
uniform,  that  the  usually  stem  officer  and  com- 
mander had  become  to  them  the  kind  and  tender- 
hearted woman,  by  doing  for  them  woman's  holy 
duty.  One  strong  fellow,  wounded  in  the  headi, 
and  bloody  as  a  butcher's  floor,  soon  rallied,  and 
was  able  to  converse  with  me.  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  the  poor  fellows  around  him.  He  said  yes, 
and  pointmg  to  one,  he  said,  **  That  man  stood  at 
my  side  ^  he  was  my  section  man — I  saw  his 
gun  fly  out  of  his  hands,  being  stmck  by  a  grape 
shot,  and  a  moment  after  we  both  tumbled  to  the 
ground  toj^ether."  I  went  out  and  picked  up  an 
Enfield  rifle,  nearly  cut  in  two  by  a  ball  $  said  he, 
*'That  is  his  gun."  I  saw  its  owner  die,  and 
brought  the  gun  with  me  back  to  my  camp,  and 
have  it  in  my  possession. 


Music  of  the  Port  Kotal  Negroes. — 
The  editor  of  BwighVs  Journal  of  Music  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Miss  Lucy  McKim,  of  Phila- 
delphia, accompanying  a  specimen  of  the  songs 
in  vogue  among  the  negroes  about  Port  HoyaL 
Miss  McKim  accompanied  her  father  thither  on  a 
recent  visit,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  entire  character  of 
these  negro  ballads  by  mere  musical  notes  and 
signs.  The  odd  turns  made  in  the  throat,  and 
the  curious  rhythmic  efiect  produced  by  single 
voices  chiming  in  at  difierent  irregular  intervus, 
seem  almost  as  impossible  to  place  on  score  as 
the  singing  of  birds  or  the  tones  of  an  JBolian 
harp.  The  airs,  however,  can  be  reached.  They 
are  too  decided  not  to  be  easily  understood,  and 
their  striking  originality  would  catch  the  ear  of 


any  musician.  Besides  this,  they  are  valuable  as 
an  expression  of  the  character  and  life  of  the 
race  which  is  playing  such  a  conspicuous  part  in 
our  history.  The  wild,  sad  strains  tell,  as  the 
sufierers  themselves  never  could,  of  cmshed 
hopes,  keen  sorrow,  and  a  dull,  daily  misery 
wmch  covered  them  as  hopelessly  as  the  fog  fiAm 
the  rice-swamps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
breathe  a  trusting  faith  in  rest  in  the  future  — 
in  "  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land,"  to  whicli 
their  eyes  seem  constantly  turned. 

A  complaint  might  be  made  against  these  song^s 
on  the  score  of  monotony.  It  is  tme  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  repetition  of  the  music,  but  that  is 
to  accommodate  the  leader,  who,  if  he  be  a  good 
one,  is  always  an  improvisator.  For  instance,  on 
one  occasion,  the  name  of  each  of  our  party  who 
was  present  was  dexterously  introduced. 

As  the  same  songs  are  sung  at  every  sort  of 
work,  of  course  the  tempo  is  not  always  alike. 
On  the  water,  the  oars  cup  "  Poor  Rosy  "  to  an 
even  andante ;  a  stout  boy  and  girl  at  the  hom- 
iny-mill will  make  the  same  **  Poor  Rosy  "  fly,  to 
keep  up  with  the  whirling  stone ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  day's  work  is  done,  "  Heab'n  shall 
a  oe  my  home  "  peals  up  slowly  and  mournfully 
from  the  distant  quarters.  One  woman  —  a  re- 
spectable house-servant,  who  had  lost  all  hut  one 
of  her  twenty-two  children  —  said  to  me : 

"  Pshaw !  don't  har  to  dese  yar  chil'en,  missis. 
Dey  pest  rattles  it  off;  dey  don't  know  how  for 
sing  It.  I  likes  '  Poor  Rosy '  better  dan  aU  de 
songs,  but  it  can't  be  sung  widout  a  full  heart 
and  a  troubled  sperrit ! " 

All  the  songs  make  good  barcarolles.  Whit- 
tier  "builded  better  than  he  knew,"  when  he 
wrote  his  "  Sons  of  the  Negro  Boatman."  It 
seemed  wonderfiuly  applicable  as  we  were  being 
rowed  across  Hilton  Head  Harbor  among  United 
States  gunboats  —  the  Wabash  and  the  Vermont 
towering  on  either  side.  I  thought  the  crew 
must  stnke  up: 

**  And  massa  tink  it  day  ob  doom, 
And  we  ob  jubilee.*' 

Perhaps  the  grandest  singing  we  heard  was  at 
the  Baptist  Church,  on  St  Helena  Island,  when  a 
congre^tion  of  three  hundred  men  and  women 
joined  m  a  hymn : 


(( 


Roll,  Jordan,  roll,  Jordan ! 
Roll,  Jordan,  roU  !*' 


It  swelled  forth  like  a  triumphal  anthem.  That 
same  hymn  was  sung  by  thousands  of  negroes  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  last,  when  they  marched  in 
procession  under  the  Stars  and  Stnpes,  cheering 
them  for  the  first  time  as  the  "flag  of  our  coun- 
try." A  friend,  writing  from  there,  says  that  the 
choms  was  indescribably  grand  —  **that  the 
whole  woods  and  world  seemed  joining  in  that 
rolling  sound." 

There  is  much  more  in  this  new  and  curious 
music  of  which  it  is  a  temptation  to  write,  but 
I  must  remember  that  it  can  speak  for  itself 
better  than  any  one  for  it. 
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•'STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  WAY.» 

Comb,  stack  anns,  men !    Pile  on  the  railsy 
Stir  up  the  camp-fire  bright ; 
No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails, 
We'll  make  a  roaring  night. 
^  Here  Shenandoah  brawls  tdong, 
There  burly  Blue  Bidge  echoes  strong, 
To  swell  the  brigade's  rousing  song 
Of  «  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

We  see  him  now*-  the  old  slouched  hat 

Cocked  o'er  his  eye  askew, 
The  shrewd,  dry  smile,  the  speech  so  pat« 

So  calm,  so  blimt,  so  true. 
The  « Blue-Light  Elder"  knows  'em  well; 
Says  he,  «  That* s  Banks— he's  fond  of  shell ; 
Lord  save  his  soul  I  we'll  give  him  "  —  well. 

That's  **  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

Silence  !  ground  arms !  kneel,  all !  caps  off! 

Old  Blue-Light's  going  to  piay. 
Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scoff! 

Attention!  it's  his  way. 
Appealing  from  his  native  sod, 
In  Jbrma  pauperis  to  God  — 
"  Lay  bare  thine  arm,  stretch  forth  thy  rod ! 

Amen ! "    Thaf  s  "  Stonewall's  way." 

He's  in  the  saddle  now.    Fall  in ! 

Steady,  the  whole  brigade ! 
Hill's  at  the  ford,  cut  off—  we'll  win 

Bia  -way  out,  ball  and  blade  I 
What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  ? 
What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn  ? 
*<  Quick-step  I  we're  with  him  before  dawn ! " 

Thaf  8  *<  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

The  sun's  bright  lances  rout  the  mists 

Of  morning,  and,  by  Oeorge  I 
Here's  Lon^treet  struggling  in  the  lists. 

Hemmed  m  an  ugly  gorge. 
Pope  and  his  Yankees,  wMpped  before, 
•«  Bay'nets  and  grape ! "  near  StonewiQl  roar ; 
«  Charge,  Stuart !    Pay  off  Ashb/s  score  I 

Is  **  Stonewall  Jackson's  way," 

Ah,  maiden,  wait,  and  watch,  and  yearn 
For  news  of  Stonewall's  band !  , 

Ah,  widow,  read,  with  eyes  that  bum. 
That  ring  upon  thy  hand  I 

Ah,  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on ! 

Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn. 

The  foe  had  better  ne'er  been  bom 
That  gets  in  «•  Stonewall's  way." 


t» 


Who  baised  the  Flag  at  Yokktown  P — To 
the  Twenty-second  Massachusetts  regiment,  CoL 
Gove,  and  to  the  Twenty-second  alone,  belongs 
the  glory  of  first  planting  the  American  flag  on 
the  works  at  Yorktown:  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  there  ia  and  can  be  no  question.  The 
following  brief  account  can  be  relied  upon : 

The  day  before  the  evacuation,  Saturday,  May 
3d,  the  Twenty-second  regiment  received  or- 
ders to  march  to  a  position  within  one  thousand 
yards  of  the  enemy's  works.  Spades  were  fur- 
mshed  each  man.  We  were  then  deployed  on  a 
Ime  six  feet  apart,  and  the  order  came :  *'  Dig 
for  your  Kves.*^    Considering  that  we  were  com- 


pletely exposed  to  a  direct  fire  in  firont,  and  to  a 
cross-fire  from  a  water-battery  stationed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  you  may  readily  be- 
lieve we  hastened  to  obey  orders.  Fortunately, 
the  enemy  did  not  at  once  open  fire,  and  our  boys 
had  a  chance  to  do  some  little  digging  before  the 
storm  of  ball  and  shell  commenced ;  but  long  be- 
fore the  pits  were  fuUv  completed,  their  guns 
were  played  upon  us.  Up  to  twelve  o'clock,  the 
enemy  had  fired  one  hundred  and  seventh-five 
shell  and  shot,  and  though  none  of  our  regiment 
were  killed  or  wounded,  there  were  many  narrow 
escapes. 

Lieut.  Stiles,  commanding  second  company 
sharpshooters,  in  the  absence  of  Capt  Went- 
worth,  barely  escaped  being  struck  by  a  shell. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  give  his  men  aue  notice 
when  to  dodffe  at  the  fiasn,  he  bravely  and  fear- 
lessly exposed  himself.  In  another  case,  one  of 
the  men  was  entirely  buried  by  a  shell  striking 
the  earth  in  front  of  the  pit,  and  had  actually  to 
be  du^  out  by  his  oomraoes. 

Durm^  the  whole  day  our  boys  kept  themselves 
busy,  while  the  sharpshooters  took  every  chance 
offered.  When  evening  came,  we  were  ordered 
back  to  camp ;  but  before  we  had  got  fairly  set- 
tled, the  rebels  commenced  shelling  us  again.  A 
Eiece  of  a  shell  struck  the  Adjutant's  tent,  and 
uried  itself  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  ground. 
The  Adjutant  and  one  of  the  surgeons  were  in 
the  tent  at  the  time.  At  twelve  o'clock  our  siege 
anma  commenced  operations,  and  the  enemy  ceased 
firing.  The  next  morning  at  five  o'clock,  the 
Twenty-second  were  ordered  to  go  on  picket  duty 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines. 

The  regiment,  having  taken  their  position,  soon 
discovered  that  the  works  were  evacuated,  and 
at  once  marched  forward  and  took  possession. 
There  beins;  no  colors  allowed  with  a  regiment 
on  picket  duty,  Col.  Gove  immediately  sent  to 
his  camp  for  the  American  fiag,  and  with  his 
own  hands  planted  it  on  the  works  at  York- 
town.  At  this  time  there  were  no  other  regi- 
ments, or  parts  of  regiments,  present  imder  their 
proper  officers;  there  were  simply  only  a  few 
stragglers,  who  followed  after  tne  Twenty-sec- 
ond. CoL  Gove  raised  the  flag,  and  was  within 
ten  feet  of  the  concealed  shell,  which  exploded 
and  wounded  seven  of  our  men. 


A  Talk  with  a  Rebel  Picket  in  Missis- 
SIPPL  —  A  private  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  re^ment 
gave  the  following  lively  sketch  of  campaigning 

I  must  record  a  little  adventure,  pleasing  and 
interesting,  I  had  day  before  yesterday  near 
Corinth.  My  last  spoke  about  the  continued 
firing  between  pickets.  To  such  an  extent  was 
it  carried,  so  incessant  the  firing  dav  and  night, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  battle  would  alarm  the 
camp,  whereas  a  single  gun  should  be  the  signal 
for  the  long-roU.  But  within  the  last  three  or 
four  days  a  change  for  the  better  has  taken  pbce. 

On  Monday  our  regiment  was  sent  to  the  for- 
tifications.    It  is  the  custom  for  the  various 
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battalions  to  take  their  turn  in  staying  at  the 
breastworks  for  twenty-four  hours,  forming  a 
sort  of  reserve  picket ;  and  from  each  regiment 
30  stationed  two  companies  are  sent  to  the  out- 
posts. It  feu  to  our  lot  to  fto  out  The  com- 
Sany  we  relieved  informed  us  tnat  the  rebels  were 
isposed  to  be  firiendly;  and  with  instructions 
firom  the  field-officer  not  to  fire  xmless  fired  upon, 
or  the  enemv  attempted  to  advance,  we  set  to 
work  to  watch  the  movements  of  our  neighbors. 
The  enemy's  pickets  were  in  the  edge  of  a  wood 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  my  post 
—  one  of  the  best  for  observation — simiLurly 
situated  in  another  wood,  with  a  level  between 
us.  For  some  time  we  looked  closelv  without 
being  able  to  see  any  of  them,  as  tney  were 
disposed  to  be  shy.  We,  on  the  contrary,  exposed 
ourselves  to  their  view,  which  had  the  efiect  of 
making  them  bolder;  and  occasionallv  a  rebel 
passed  from  one  tree  to  another  and  levelled  a 
field-glass  at  us. 

I  waved  a  handkerchief,  which  was  answered 
from  the  other  side,  and  tacitly  understood  to 
mean  no  firing.  An  hour  later  one  of  our 
Southern  friends  waved  a  handkerchief  and 
shouted:  "Meet  me  half-way."  "All  right;" 
and  arming  myself  with  a  newspaper  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictures  incidental  to  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  I  started  out  A  rebel  surgeon 
of  the  Third  Tennessee  was  the  individual  who 
met  me.  He  was  dressed  in  a  citizen's  suit  of 
black,  with  military  buttons,  and  the  rank  of 
captain  designated,  not  by  shoulder-straps,  but 
by  marks  on  the  collar.  After  shaking  hands 
and  exchanging  the  customary  salutations,  we 
proceeded  to  talk  about  the  war.  He  was  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and  made  his  escape  the  night 
before  the.  surrender;  spoke  of  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  at  which  he  assisted;  said  it  was  their 
intention  to  have  made  the  attack  on  Saturday 
instead  of  Sunday,  but  on  account  of  a  misunder- 
standing between  their  generals  the  tdan  failed. 
The  number  of  deserters  from  his  side  appeared 
to  have  a  prominent  place  in  his  mind,  which 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  conceaL  "  Do  you 
have  many  deserters  from  vour  ranks  ?  **  he  com- 
menced. I  told  him  of  only  two  cases  which  had 
come  under  my  notice  for  more  than  a  year, 
taking  care  to  add  that  they  ran  home.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  many  of  their  men  came  over 
to  us.  I  answered  rather  equivocally :  "  A  few." 
"  How  many  P  " 

Fearful  now  that  if  I  told  him  the  great  number 
that  actually  did  come  to  us,  die  rebel  leaders 
would  increase  their  vigilance,  I  merely  said  that  I 
had  seen  six,  the  number  I  had  personally  beheld. 
"  I  guess  they  go  the  other  way,"  he  replied, 
therepy  acknowledging  they  suffered  much  from 
desertion.  Mr.  Tennessee  wanted  to  know  why 
we  did  not  |nake  the  attack ;  they  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  us,  and  confident  of  victory.  I  said 
that  they  could  not  be  more  eager  for  the  bat- 
tle, or  more  sure  of  success,  than  ourselves; 
that  to  us  everything  appeared  to  b^  ready ; 
but  we  were  not  supposed  to  know  Oen.  Hal- 
leck's  plana. 


We  talked  together  some  fifteen  minutes,  both 
of  us  very  wary  about  giving  contraband  infor- 
mation. He  was  a  gentlemanly,  well-educated 
man,  apparently  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
from  Maury  County,  Tennessee.    I  gave  mm  the 

Eictorial,  and  asked  for  a  Memphis  paper.  He 
ad  none,  but  promised  to  send  me  over  one, 
if  he  could  procure  it  during  the  day.  Before 
parting,  I  remarked  that  it  would  be  well  to 
make  some  agreement  about  picket  firing,  and 
learned  that  they  had  received  orders  precisely 
like  ours. 

Oen.  Oarfield,  who  had  the  supervision  of  the 
outposts,  called  me  in ;  so  we  ag^ain  shook  hands 
and  separated,  leaving  manv  tmngs  unsaid  that 
we  would  like  to  have  spoken  about  Oarfield 
questioned  me  closely  as  to  our  conversation,  and 
seemed  satisfied  that  it  was  all  right  However, 
being  fearful  that  the  rebels  might  Team  something 
from  us  if  such  intercourse  was  allowed,  he 
ordered  us  not  to  go  out  again,  but  to  let  any 
rebel  that  wished  it  to  come  over  all  the  way.  1 
had  reason  to  regret  this  very  much,  as  in  the 
afternoon  my  friend,  the  doctor,  came  half  way 
with  the  promised  paper.  We  gave  him  to 
understand  that  it  was  against  our  orders  to  leave 
the  post,  and  if  he  would  come  all  the  way  we 
would  do  him  no  harm.  He  said  he  had  a'very 
late  paper,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  come 
farther  than  the  neutral  ground,  and  returned, 
much  to  our  disappointment 

After  the  interview  of  the  morning  all  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  bullets  from  either  side 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  sentinels  on  both  sides 
paced  ^eir  beats  without  so  much  as  thinking 
to  seek  cover. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  CALL. 

BT  VmXIAX  CULLSN  BRYANT. 

Lay  down  the  axe,  fling  by  the  spade ; 

Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plough ; 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet  blade 

For  arms  like  yours  were  fitter  now ; 
And  let  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen 

Quit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle-field. 

Our  country  calls ;  away !  away  \ 

To  where  the  blood-stream  blots  the  green ; 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 

That  Time  in  all  hu  course  has  seen. 
See,  from  a  thousand  coverts — see 

Spring  the  armed  foes  that  haimt  her  track ; 
They  rush  to  smite  her  down,  and  we 

Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 

Ho !  sturdy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave, 

And  moved  as  soon  to  fear  and  flight. 
Men  of  the  glade  and  forest !  leave 

Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight 
The  arms  that  wield  the  axe  must  pour 

An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe ; 
His  serried  ranks  shall  reel  b^re 

The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  low. 
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And  je  who  breast  the  moimtam  stonn. 

By  grassj  steep  or  highland  lake, 
Come,  for  ihe  land  ye  love  to  form 

A  bulwark  that  no  foe  can  break. 
Stand,  like  your  own  gray  clifis  that  mock 

The  wlurlwind,  stand  in  her  defence : 
The  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rock 

As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

And  ye,  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand, 

Swift  rivers,  rising  fu  away. 
Come  from  the  depth  of  her  green  land. 

As  mighty  in  your  march  as  they. 
As  terrible  as  when  the  rains 

Have  swelled  them  over  bank  and  bourn, 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 

And  sweep  along  the  woods  uptom. 

And  ye  who  throng,  beside  the  deep. 

Her  ports  and  himilets  of  the  strand. 
In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 

On  his  long,  murmuring  marge  of  sand. 
Come,  IDlc  tluit  deep,  when  o*er  his  brim 

He  rises,  all  his  floods  to  pour. 
And  flings  the  proudest  barks  that  swim, 

A  heiress  wreck,  against  his  shore. 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords,  of  old. 

Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell ; 
But  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 

The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike,  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land. 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand. 

And  i^orious  must  their  triumph  be. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  FLORIDA. 

Maffit's  Account  op  his  Adventures. — 
Arriving  in  Brest,  b^  way  of  Quimper  and 
Chateamin,  the  first  thing  I  heard  on  fretting  on 
board  the  steamer  which  navigates  the  picturesque 
little  river  Elom  from  the  latter  place  to  Brest, 
was  the  arrival  of  the  Confederate  States  cruiBer 
Florida ;  and  on  crossing  the  glorious  Rade  de 
Brest  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  this  now  celebrated 
vessel,  as  she  lay  at  anchor  among  some  of  the 
giants  of  the  French  navy  —  a  long,  low,  black, 
rakish-looking  craft,  not  over  smart  in  appearance, 
yet  useful,  every  inch  of  her — a  pygmy  among 
these  monsters,  and  yet  a  formidable  pygmy,  even 
to  the  unpractised  eye,  the  Palmetto  flag  flying 
proudly  from  her  mizzen.  We  happened  to  have 
a  French  Vice-Admiral,  a  Russian  vice-Admiral, 
and  a  Senator  of  the  Empire  on  board ;  and  you 
may  imagine  there  was  an  infinity  of  gossip,  but 
no  reliable  information. 

When  we  landed  at  the  Cale  in  the  harbor,  the 
crowd  which  usually  assembles  to  welcome  or 
pester  new  comers  was  full  of  **La  Floride**  and 
her  doings.  **EU€  a,"  cried  an  enthusiastic 
commissionaire  to  me,  "  elle  a,  Monsxewr^je  v6us 
assure  sur  ma  parole  cPhonneur^prhs  deux  millions 
de  Uvres  sterling  a  bord,  tout  en  or,  je  vous 
assure*^  **Eh!  mon  Lieu!  a^est  beaucoup!** 
cried  a  smart  little  mousse  from  the  Turenne.    I 


could  not  help  agreeing  with  the  mousse  that  the 
sum  was  certainly  a  great  deaL 

That  evening  (aided  by  my  fellow-traveller, 
Mr.  Henry  Tupper,  Vice-Consul  of  France  in 
Guernsey,  and  one  of  the  jurats  of  that  island) 
I  found  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Florida  at  the 
Hotel  de  Nantes,  (Rue  d'AiguiUon.)  Lieut. 
Lingard  Hoole  (a  young  man,  who  apparently 
did  not  number  more  than  23  years)  received  us 
courteously,  and  gave  us  his  card  to  assure  us 
admission  on  board.  He  stated,  however,  that 
his  superior  officer,  Capt  Maffit,  was  generally  to 
be  found  on  board  his  vessel,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  us.  The  frankness,  courtesy,  and  total 
absence  of  boasting  manifested  by  this  young 
officer,  impressed  us  most  favorablv- 

All  next  day  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind  in  the 
Rade,  and  we  could  not  find  a  boat  to  venture 
out.  To-day,  however,  the  weather  was  most 
propitious,  and  early  morning  found  us  alongside 
of  the  Florida.  We  sent  our  cards  to  Capt. 
Maffit,  and  were  immediately  admitted  on  board, 
the  captain  himself  coming  to  the  top  of  the 
companion  to  receive  us.  Directly  Capt  Maffit 
understood  that  we  were  British  subjects,  he 
invited  us  below  into  his  little  cabin,  and  when  I 
told  him  that  there  were  many  people  in  England 
who  regarded  his  career  with  great  interest,  he 
entered  very  freely  into  a  recital  of  his  adventures. 

I  will  here  subjoin  a  copy  of  some  notes  which 
Capt.  Maffit  subseauently  handed  to  me,  relative 
to  the  career  of  tne  Florida,  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  a  continuation,  which  has  not  yet 
arrived.    They  are  as  follows : 

**  The  C.  S.  steamer  Florida,  Commander  J.  N. 
Maffit  This  steamer  was  built  in  Liverpool,  and 
sent  to  Nassau  in  April,  1862 ;  was  put  in  the 
Admiralty  Court ;  cleared  on  the  6th  of  August, 
when  her  present  commander  took  charge  with 
18  men ;  went  to  sea ;  met  (ler  tender,  and  re- 
ceived guns,  &c.  On  the  16th  of  August  the 
yellow  fever  appeared  on  board,  and  Capt  Maffit 
had'  to  perform  surgeon's  duty,  until  necessity 
forced  the  vessel  into  Cardenas.  There  she  lost 
nearly  all  her  crew,  her  paymaster,  and  third 
engineer.  She  ran  the  blockade  off  Havana,  in 
and  out,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  appeared 
off  Mobile.  The  entire  blockading  fleet  put  after 
her.  Capt  Maffit  was  brought  up  from  a  bed  of 
sickness  (yellow  fever)  to  take  ner  in.  For  2 
hours  and  48  minutes  she  was  under  a  close  fire. 
All  the  crew  were  sent  below,  and  the  officers 
only  remained  on  deck,  for  she  had  but  1 1  men 
on  duty,  and  her  euns  were  not  furnished  with 
rammers,  quoins,  beds,  or  sights;  in  fact,  she 
was  almost  helpless.  Three  heavy  shots  struck 
her  hulL  One  shell  struck  her  amidships,  and 
passed  through,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
seven.  Her  standing  rigging  was  shot  away, 
and  some  1500  shrapnel  shot  struck  her  hull 
and  masts." 

So  far  the  notes  which  Capt  Maffit  has  as  yet 
found  time  to  send  me.  Of  the  Captain  himself^ 
I  may  say  that  he  is  a  slight,  middle-sized,  well- 
knit  man,  of  about  forty-two ;  a  merry-looking 
man,  with  a  ready,  determined  air,  full  of  life 
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and  business ;  apparently  the  sort  of  man  who  is 
eaually  ready  for  a  fight  or  a  jollification,  and 
whose  preference  for  the  latter  would  by  no  means 
interfere  with  his  creditable  conduct  of  the  former. 
His  plainly  furnished  little  state-room  looked  as 
business-like  as  a  merchant's  office.  The  round 
table  in  the  centre  was  strewn  with  books  and  in- 
numerable manuscripts,  and  on  the  shelves  were 
formidable  looking  rows  of  account  books,  charts, 
&c.  I  may  observe  of  the  cabin,  as  of  every  part 
of  the  Florida,  that  none  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  built  for  ornament — all  for  use.  "  You  see,** 
said  the  Captain,  pointing  to  the  heaps  of  papers, 
letters  on  files,  account  oooks,  &c.,  which  liter- 
ally littered  the  table,  —  "  you  see  I've  no  sinecure 
of  it  Since  my  paymaster  died,  Pve  had  to  be 
my  own  pa>inaster.  There's  a  young  man  named 
Davis'  (no  relation  to  our  President)  who  does 
paymaster's  duty;  but  he's  not  yet  quite  up  to 
the  work." 

Capt  Maffit  forthwith  began  an  animated  re- 
cital of  his  career  and  adventures.  He  is  forty- 
two  years  old,  and  is  the  oldest  officer  on  board. 
All  the  officers  were  bom  in  the  Confederate 
States,  and  most  of  them  were  officers  in  the 
United  States  Navy  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  oldest  of  the  officers  is  not  more  than 
twenty-three.  The  men  are  more  mixed.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  able  seamen  on  board  the 
Florida,  and  about  thirteen  officers.  Four  fine 
fellows  are  from  the  neighborhood  of  Brest. 
Capt.  Maffit  says  that  he  has  hardly  ever  taken  a 
prize  but  what  some  of  the  crew  of  the  prize  have 
come  forward  to  say,  **  Should  like  to  serve  with 
j'ou,  sir."  ^  Generally  speaking,  he  has  to  refuse ; 
but  sometimes,  when  he  sees  a  very  likely  fellow, 
he  takes  him  on. 

Capt.  Maffit  was  a  Lieutenant  of  the  United 
States  Navy  before  the  outbreak,  and  in  that 
capacity  distinguished  himself  greatly.  In  1858, 
he  commanded  the  brig  Dolphin,  when  he  cap- 
tured the  slaver  Echo,  with  rour  hundred  slaves 
on  board,  and  took  her  into  Charleston.  For 
this  feat  his  health  was  drank  at  a  public  dinner 
at  Liverpool ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  for  those 
who  maintain  that  the  civil  war  in  America  is 
founded  upon  the  slave  question,  that  the  com- 
mander of  this  important  Confederate  cruiser, 
should  be  the  very  man  who  has  distinguished 
himself  actively  against  the  slave  trade.  In  1859, 
Capt.  Maffit  commanded  the  United  States  steam- 
er. Crusader,  and  captured  four  slavers. 

The  Captain  had  a  ^eat  deal  to  say  about  his 
successful  feat  at  Mobile.  In  his  opinion,  it  has. 
been  the  greatest  naval  feat  of  modem  times. 
He  dwelt  long  and  warmly  upon  the  incidents  of 
ths  afiair,  and  pointed  proudly  to  the  marks  of 
shrapnel,  which  are  numerous  enough,  upon  the 
masts  and  smoke-stacks.  The  Florida  was  struck 
with  three  heavy  shots  on  the  occasion,  and  one 
can  easily  perceive  in  the  side  of  the  ship  where 
the  mischief  caused  by  the  11-inch  shell  has  been 
repaired.  The  Florida  made  no  endeavor  to  re- 
ply to  the  fire  which  she  received,  the  sea  running 
too  high  to  admit  of  steady  aim,  and  her  smaS 
crew  being  too  much  occupied  in  the  management 


of  the  ship.  The  Captain  showed  us  a  water- 
color  sketch  (very  well  drawn  by  one  of  the  mid- 
shipmen) of  the  Florida  running  the  blockade. 
It  would  not  have  disgraced  a  professional  artist. 

The  only  broadside  which  the  Florida  has  fired 
in  anger  was  against  the  Ericsson,  an  armed 
merchantman,  which  she  encountered  some  forty 
miles  from  New  York.  The  Ericsson,  a  very 
large  vessel,  did  not  reply,  but  made  the  best  of 
her  way  off^  and  succeeded  in  escaping.  When 
they  ventured  within  forty  miles  of  New  York, 
they  did  not  know  that  the  arrival  of  the  Tacony, 
one  of  their  '  outfits,'  had  put  the  New  Yorkers 
on  their  guard,  and  they  soon  found  that  there 
were  about  seventy  armed  vessels  out  searching 
for  them,  and  so  were  glad  to  retreat.  "We 
never  seek  a  fight,"  said  Capt.  Maffit,  *'  and  we 
don't  avoid  one.  You  see,  we've  only  two  ves- 
sels against  filleen  hundred;  so  we  should  stand  a 
poor  chance.  Our  object  is  merely  to  desbnoy 
their  commerce,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peace.  We 
have  taken  altogether  seventy-two  prizes,  and  es- 
timate the  value  at  about  fineen  million  dollars. 
The  Jacob  Bell  alone  was  worth  two  million  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars."  The  Captain  exhib- 
ited a  book  in  which  all  the  prizes  were  regularly 
entered,  and  all  particulars  mating  thereto.  He 
explained  that  their  mode  of  procedure  was  to 
bum  and  destroy  the  property  of  the  Northern 
States  wherever  they  founa  it.  I  asked  if  they 
took  gold  and  precious  articles,  and  the  reply  was, 
"  Pretty  quick,  when  we  get  them." 

The  papers  of  the  bumed  prizes  are  all  kept, 
and  a  valuation  is  made  before  the  destruction 
of  the  vessels,  in  the  expectation  that  when  peace 
is  restored,  the  Confederate  Government  will  make 
an  appropriation  of  money  equivalent  to  the  claims 
of  the  captors.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment there  is  very  little  actual  treasure  on  board  Uie 
Florida ;  the  officers  and  crew  are  working  mainly 
on  the  faith  of  the  future  independence  and  sol- 
vency of  the  Confederacy.  "Any  way,'^  said 
Capt  Maffit,  "  we  have  cost  the  Government  very 
little,  for  we've  lived  on  the  enemy ;  0,  yes,  we've 
served  them  out  beautifully.'*  In  reply  to  some 
questions  as  to  the  method  of  capture,  the  Gap- 
tain  said,  "  We  only  make  war  with  the  United 
States  Government,  and  we  respect  little  prop- 
erty. We  treat  prisoners  of  war  with  the  great- 
est respect.  Most  of  those  whom  we  have  cap- 
tured have  spoken  well  of  us.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  met  with  some  ungrateful  rascals ;  but  you 
meet  with  those  all  the  world  over.  The  best 
prize  we  took  was  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  we 
took  in  the  English  Channel,  the  other  day,  in 
mid  channel,  about  sixty  miles  from  Cork.  She 
had  coal  on  board,  and  we  bumed  her. 

"  The  pilot  was  a  saucy  fellow,  and  maintained 
that  he  was  on  his  piloting  ground.  He  insisted 
on  being  landed  in  an  En^sh  port ;  but  we  could 
not  do  that  I  brought  him  and  twenty-four  men 
here,  (to  Brest,)  and  sent  them  to  the  English 
Consul.  If  the  pilot  has  any  just  claim  upon  us, 
it  will  be  settled  by  the  Confederate  Government 
That's  not  my  business.  My  business  is  to  take 
care  of  the  ship." 
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When  the  Florida  oame  into  Brest,  she  had 
been  at  sea  eight  months  without  spending  more 
tiian  four  entire  days  in  port.  Before  entering 
the  port  of  Brest,  she  had  not  been  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  any  one  port,  although  she 
had  Tisited  Nassau,  Bermuda,  Pemambuco,  and 
Sierra  (Brazil).  <*  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, 'Uwo  hundred  and  forty-five  days  upon 
solid  junk,  without  repairs  or  provisions."  During 
an  this  time,  they  have  onlj  lost  fifteen  men,  in- 
cluding those  who  were  killed  and  wounded  at 
Mobile,  the  paymaster,  (who  died  of  consumption,) 
and  one  officer  who  was  accidentally  drowned. 
They  have  come  into  Brest  to  repair  tne  engines, 
which  are  somewhat  out  of  order,  the  shaft  being 
ouite  out  of  line.  The  Emperor  has  given  orders 
mat  the  Florida  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  port 
for  all  necessary  repairs,  and  is  to  be  sui)plied 
with  everytMng^  she  may  require  except  munitions 
of  war. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Capt  Maffit  gave 
me  an  account  of  what  he  called  the  "  outnts " 
of  the  Florida.  These  have  been  three  in  num- 
ber. The  Clarence  was  captured  off  Pemambuco 
on  the  5th  of  May,  and  Lieut.  Reed  was  put  on 
board  with  twenty  men  and  one  gun.  These 
were  afterwards  changed  to  the  Tacony,  a  better 
vessel,  which  was  captured  shoi:tly  after,  and  (to 
borrow  Capt  Maffit's  expression)  **  she  captured 
right  and  left*'  Finally,  she  took  the  revenue 
cotter  off  Portland  harbor.  The  other  "  fit-out " 
was  the  Lapwing,  on  board  of  which  Lieut  Av- 
rett  was  put  to  cruise  on  the  equator.  He  made 
several  captures,  and  has  now  returned  to  his 
ship. 

Capt  Maffit  showed  us  over  his  ship,  which 
was  m  pretty  good  order,  considering  the  eight 
months'  almost  interrupted  cruise,  and  he  pre- 
sented us  both  with  a  photographic  picture  of 
her,  which  was  taken  at  Bermuda.  The  Florida 
mounts  only  eight  guns — six  48-pounders  of  the 
Blakeley  pattern,  made  at  Low  Moor,  and  stem 
and  bow  chasers. 

On  taking  our  leave,  I  asked  Capt  Maffit 
whether  he  expected  to  be  intercepted  on  leaving 
Brest,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  Goulet, 
the  narrow  passage  which  affords  the  only  ingress 
and  egress  to  and  from  the  Rade.  **  Well,"  re- 
plied he,  **  I  expect  there  will  be  seven  or  eight 
of  them  out  there  before  long,  but  I'm  not 
afraid.  I've  run  eight  blockades  already,  and 
itil  go  hard  but  111  mn  the  ninth." 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

BT  MBS.  JTTLIA  WABD  HOWE. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 

Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes 

of  wrath  are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  ftateful  lightning  of  his  terrible 

swift  sword: 

Wa  truth  is  marching  on. 


I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  cir- 
cling camps ; 

They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews 
and  damps ; 

I  have  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and 
flaring  lamps : 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows 

of  steel: 
<*  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my 

grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  bom  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent 

with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never 
call  retreat ; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judg- 
ment seat ; 

O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him !   be  jubilant, 
my  feet ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom  across 

the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you 

and  me: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 

men  free, 

While  God  is  inarching  on. 


Incidents  of  Vicksburg. — In  the  action 
which  occurred  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1862,  but  two  divisions  —  those  of  Mor- 
gan's and  Steele's — were  generalljr  and  closely 
engaged.  A  portion  of  Smith's  division  made 
some  advance  under  a  terrible  fire,  in  which  the 
gallant  Sixth  Missouri  were  most  actively  en« 
gaged.  This  regiment  crossed  the  levee,  which 
baa  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  as  an  earth- 
work, and  was  still,  after  being  *  crossed,  com- 
manded by  the  enemy's  cannon.  It,  however, 
led  to  an  advance  upon  Smith's  line,  but  without 
any  positive  advantage  to  us.  From  certain 
points  on  the  new  line  thus  made,  Vicksburc 
could  be  seen.  The  movements  of  the  rebel 
troops  in  the  city,  and  some  portions  of  Vicks- 
burg, were  clearly  and  fairly  in  view.  It  was 
tempting  to  look  straight  in  upon  the  beleaguered 
city,  and  still  know  that  its  occupation  was  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible.  But  so  it  was,  and 
the  Union  troops  lay  down  upon  their  arms  on 
the  ni^ht  of  the  twenty-ninth  with  anxious  hearts 
and  high  hopes  that  something  might  occur  to 
make  it  practicable.  The  night  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  passed,  and  the  morning  dawned  without 
any  new  development  being  made,  except  that 
the  enemy  assumed  a  threatening  position  with 
their  artillery.  It  was  evidently  his  intention  to 
shell  the  camp.  It  having  rained  incessantly 
during  the  night,  and  the  men  having  been  ex- 
posed to  it  all,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  place 
them  in  such  a  position  that  they  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  where  the^ 
could  examine  their  ammunition  and  clean  their 
rusted  arms,  preparatory  to  further  operations. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  firont  was  to  be  held  firmly, 
and  heavier  artillery  was  to  be  placed  in  position 
behind  earth-works.  The  threatening  prepara- 
tions in  front  deterred  the  enemy  from  shelling 
the  camps,  and  put  him  on  his  guard,  for  offen- 
sive operations  on  our  ^art  Wednesday  was 
occupied  by  both  armies,  in  the  presence  ot  each 
other,  throwing  up  new  works,  oigging  new  pits, 

Preparing  for  operations  offensive  and  defensive, 
during  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  crieS  of  our 
wounded  could  be  heard,  and  an  impromptu  ef- 
fort was  made  to  recover  them  by  a  nag  or  truce. 
Bein^  irregular,  and  perhaps  not  authorized,  and 
occasional  skirmishes  still  going  on,  the  flag  was 
fired  on  by  the  enemy.  The  wounded  and  dead 
of  Thayer^s  and  Blair's  brigades  had  to  lie  there 
and  await  the  tedious  process  of  ofiicial  commu- 
nication. This  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  pic- 
tures which  a  battle-field  presents,  but  frequently 
is  unavoidable.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  in  this 
instance.  While  a  tear  here  and  there  was 
dropped  for  the  dying  and  the  dead,  still  the  great 
purpose  of  the  expedition  was  not  accomplished, 
and  generally  our  army  looked  forward  to  watch 
future  movements. 

Wednesday  morning  came)  and  still  no  change 
from  Tuesday.  The  front  was  kept  up  by  Smith's 
and  Morgan's  divisions,  while  Steele's  division  lay 
along  Chickasaw  Bayou,  ready  to  meet  the  enemy 
if  they  should  make  a  deployment  in  that  direc- 
tion. Everything  was  quiet  on  the  line,  and  this 
being  a  favorable  opportunity,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
and  attending  to  our  dead  and  wounded.  The 
flag  was  duly  recognized,  the  message  was  re- 
ceived and  was  answered,  allowing  us  four  hours 
to  bury  our  dead.  The  cessation  of  hostilities 
conseauent  to  the  removal  of  the  dead  and 
wounded,  gave  the  sharpshooters  and  pickets 
an  opportunity  to  converse  with  each  other.  The 
conversation  was  opened  by  our  pickets,  by  ask- 
ing :  "  How  far  is  it  to  Vicksburg  ?  " 

Rebd  Picket,  —  So  far  that  youll  never  git 
thar. 

Federal.  —  How  many  men  you  got  ? 

Bebel.  —  Enough  to  clean  you  out. 

One  rebel,  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
stumper,  said  that  "Banks  had  been  whipped 
out  at  Port  Hudson,  that  Memphis  had  been  re- 
taken, and  that  the  Yankees  would  not  take 
Vicksburg  till  hell  froze  over."  A  thousand 
questions  were  asked,  and  all  answered  in  the 
same  defiant  way. 

While  this  interesting  parley  was  going  on, 
the  wounded  and  dead  were  removed.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  field  was  cleared,  and  everything 
was  again  quiet  on  the  lines. 

The  camps  were  soon  astir  again;  orderlies 
and  aids  were  galloping  to  and  from  the  various 
division  and  brigade  headquarters;  of  course  it 
could  be  interpreted  to  mean  nothing  else  than 
further  orders.  The  critical  and  trying  position 
of  our  army  lent  an  additional  interest  to  orders. 
They  were  important,  for  Steele's  division  was 
ordered  to  make  a  night  assault  on  Haines' 
Bluff,  while  the  other  division  commanders  were 


to  hold  their  fronts  firm  and  advance,  if  tber 
could,  while  Steele  was  storming  the  enemy^ 
works  at  Haines'  Bluff.  The  movement  prepank 
tory  to  this  was,  for  Steele  to  mask  his  division 
from  the  enemy's  lookouts  by  marching  down 
Chickasaw  Bayou  to  the  river,  put  his  troops  on 
board  the  transports,  and  steam  quietly  up  the 
Yazoo,  and  before  daylight  debarii  his  troops  un- 
der the  enemy's  guns  at  Haines'  Bluff  In  this 
matter  the  gunmsat  and  mortar  fleets  were  to 
play  an  important  part.  The  river  was  lined 
with  torpedoes,  and  it  was  necessary  to  clear  it 
out  before  the  transports  could  go  up.  This  be- 
ing accomplished,  they  were  to  take  a  position 
farther  up  the  river  from  the  point  of  debarka- 
tion, and  engage  the  batteries,  while  the  troops 
should  advance  to  the  Bluffs.  During  the  day, 
the  boilers  of  the  steamboats  designated  for  toe 
haziurdous  business  were  protected  by  bales  of 
hay  and  otherwise.  Pilots  and  river  men  were 
shaky,  and  anxiously  inquired  what  it  meant. 
No  information  was  imparted,  as  the  whole  plan 
was  to  be  kept  strictly  secret. 


A  BEAyE  Druhmer-Boy. — Orion  F.  Howe, 

of  Waukeffan,  Illinois,  drummer-boy  to  the  Fif- 
ty-fifth Volunteers  of  that  State,  was  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Naval  School  at  Newport. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  vnitten  by 
Major-Oener^  Sherman  to  Secretary  Stanton, 
detailing  an  incident  which  transpired  during  the 
assault  upon  the  rebel  works  at  Vicksburg,  on 
May  19th,  doubtless  secured  the  boy's  promo- 
tion: 

''When  the  assault  at  Vicksburg  was  at  its 
height  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  I  was  in  fitmt 
near  the  road  which  formed  my  line  of  attack, 
this  young  lad  came  up  to  me  wounded  and 
bleedmg,  with  a  good,  healthy  boy's  cry :  *  Gen. 
Sherman,  send  some  cartri<jges  to  Col.  Malm- 
borg ;  the  men  are  nearly  all  out'  *  \Vhat  is  the 
matter,  my  boy  ?'  '  They  shot  me  in  the  le^,  sir, 
but  I  can  go  to  the  hospital  Send  the  cartridges 
right  away.'  Even  where  we  stood,  the  ^hot  fell 
thick,  and  I  told  him  to  ^  to  the  rear  at  once,  I 
would  attend  to  the  cartndges,  and  off  he  limped. 
Just  before  he  disappeared  on  the  hill,  he  turned 
and  called  as  loud  as  he  could :  *  Calibre  54.'  I 
have  not  seen  the  lad  since,  and  his  Colonel, 
Malmborg,  on  inquiry,  gives  me  his  address  as 
above,  and  says  he  is  a  bright,  intelligent  boy, 
with  a  fair  preliminary  education. 

'<  What  arrested  my  attention  then  was,  and 
what  renews  my  memory  of  the  fact  now  is,  that 
one  BO  young,  carrying  a  musket-ball  wound 
through  his  leg,  should  have  found  his  way  to 
me  on  that  fatu  spot,  and  delivered  his  message, 
not  forgetting  the  very  important  part  even  of 
the  calibre  of  his  musket,  54,  which  you  know  is 
an  unusual  one. 

"  I'll  warrant  that  the  boy  has  in  him  the  ele- 
ments of  a  man,  and  I  commend  him  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  one  worthy  the  fostering  care  of  some 
one  of  its  national  institutions." 
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OoL.  Eclswosth's  last  Speech. — *'  Boys,  no 
doubt  70a  felt  surprised  on  hearing  my  orders  to 
be  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  I  will 
explain  all  as  far  as  I  am  allowed.  Yesterday 
forenoon  I  understood  that  a  moTement  was  to 
be  made  against  Alexandria.  Of  course,  I  was 
OR  the  qui  vive,  I  went  to  see  Qen.  Mansfield, 
the  commander  at  Washington,  and  told  him  that 
I  should  consider  it  as  a  personal  a&out  if  he 
would  not  allow  us  to  have  the  right  of  the  line, 
which  is  our  due,  as  the  first  volunteer  regiment 
sworn  in  for  the  war.  All  that  I  can  tell  vou  is 
to  prepare  yourselves  for  a  nice  little  sail,  and, 
at  the  end  of  it,  a  skirmish.  Oo  to  your  tents, 
lie  down,  and  take  your  rest  till  two  o'clock,  when 
the  boat  will  arrive,  and  we  go  forward  to  victory 
or  deatL  When  we  reach  uie  place  of  destina- 
tion, act  as  men ;  do  nothing  to  shame  the  regi- 
ment; show  the  enemy  that  ^ou  are  men,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  and  that  you  will  treat  them  with 
kindness  until  they  force  vou  to  use  violence.  I 
want  to  kill  them  with  kindness.  Go  to  your 
tents,  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 


Adventubes  in  the  South. — Lieut  F. 
Perry  and  private  WiUiam  P.  Pugh,  of  the  Tlurd 
West  Tennessee  cavalry  were  out  on  recrtiiting 
service,  and  were  captured  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1863,  after  a  skirmish  with  Faulkner's  and 
Wilson's  partisans,  near  Como,  some  sixtv  miles 
from  Paducoh.  Mr.  Pugh  had  previously  been 
captured  by,  and  had  made  his  escape  firom,  the 
same  parties ;  and  being  aTennesseean,  was  sub- 
jected to  some  severities.  His  captors  declared 
he  should  not  again  escape,  and  exercised  unu- 
sual vigilance  in  conducting  their  prisoners  south- 
ward. 

They  were  forced  to  walk  from  the  place  of 
capture  to  Gadsden,  Alabama,  on  the  Coosa  Riv- 
er, and  were  conveyed  thence  by  boat  to  Rome, 
Georgia,  where  they  took  cars  for  Atlanta,  and, 
subseauently,  for  i&chmond.  Thirty  miles'  east 
of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  they  jumped  from 
the  cars,  made  their  way  to  Washington,  where 
they  were*received  inside  ^e  Federtd  lines,  and 
thence  sent  north  to  join  their  comrades,  who 
still  supposed  them  in  Libby  Prison. 

They  suffered  great  privations  on  the  march 
from  Como  to  Oulsden,  particularly  after  cross- 
ing the  Tennessee  River.  In  the  Tuscumbia  Val- 
ley they  were  three  days  without  anything  to  eat, 
tl^  captors  stating  that  the  Yankees  had  been 
there  and  destroyed  all  supplies.  At  Decatur 
thej  paid  twenty-five  cents  an  ear  for  com, 
which  was  their  sole  sustenance  the  greater  part 
of  the  march.  They  were  compelled  to  make 
forced  marches  by  by-roads,  and  through  an  un- 
&]equented  country,  as  Sherman  was  at  Tuscum- 
bia, and  the  rebels  anticipated  that  he  would 
turn  south,  and  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Oadsden.  Several  times  the  prisoners  heard  his 
cannon,  and  fondly  hoped  for  rescue.  There  was 
great  scarcity  of  provisions  wherever  they  went, 
and  Confederate  money  was  at  an  enormous  dis- 
count.   At  Decatur,  a  woman  offered  a  chicken- 1 


pie  for  sale,  for  which  she  wanted  one  dollar  in 
silver  or  greenbacks.  She  refused  to  sell  it  for 
Confederate  money,  though  ten  dollars  were  of- 
fered. At  Oadsden,  the  prisoners  found  a  con- 
siderable number  of  rebel  conscripts,  who,  when- 
ever their  officers  and  guards  were  not  by,  told 
them  they  were  Union  men,  and  would  escape  on 
the  first  opportunity.  They  generally  manifested 
their  sympathjr  for  the  boys  by  siippmg  a  roll  of 
Confederate  rails  into  their  hands,  and  saying 
they  were  sorry  there  was  not  more  of  it. 

Here  ihe  prisoners  found  Confederate  Lieu- 
tenants and  other  subordinate  officers  engaged 
in  selling  pies  to  Yankee  prisoners.  These  pies 
were  made  of  sweet  potatoes,  without  sugar  or 
shortening  ih  the  crust,  and  were  peddled  in  bas- 
kets, after  the  feshion  we  see  at  railroad  stations. 
A  Colonel  of  an  Alabama  regiment,  at  Gadsden, 
sent  a  sack  of  corn,  which  he  tried  to  sell  them 
for  greenbacks.  Everywhere  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  Uncle  Sam's  money,  which  was  hoarded 
as  carefully  as  silver  and  gold,  and  kept  out  of 
circulation. 

At  Rome  the  prisoners  saw  a  considerable 
body  of  Geor^  Statq  militia.  They  were  mostly 
boys  under  sixteen,  and  old  men  over  forty-five, 
badly  clothed,  and  poorly  disciplined,  but  well 
armed.  Mr.  Perry,  who  was  placed  on  his  parole 
of  honor,  says  that  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  he  saw 
an  immense  pile  of  cotton,  covering  an  area  of 
perhaps  one  acre,  and  piled  higher  than  any  build- 
mg  in  Cincinnati.  There  were  also  oonsiiderable 
quantities  at  Atlanta,  but  none  that  he  saw  at 
Rome. 

They  were  detained  at  Atlanta  some  ten  days, 
before  starting  for  Richmond.  At  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  they  found  that  Charleston 
money  was  absolutely  valueless ;  nobody  would 
take  It ;  the  reason  hieing  assigned  that  the  city 
might  at  any  day  fall  into  ^deral  hands,  and 
then  the  currency  would  be  worth  nothing.  Be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Raleigh  they  saw  no  organ- 
ized bodies  of  Confederate  troops,  and  vcrv  httle 
material  out  of  which  to  make  them.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country,  in  that  respect,  seemed  to 
have  been  thoroughly  exhausted. 

When  they  left  Raleigh  for  Richmond,  a  plan 
of  escape  was  arranged  between  Messrs.  Perry, 
Pugh,  and  John  Carr,  of  the  First  Missouri  Ar- 
tillerv,  who  was  formerlv  chief  clerk,  at  Corinth, 
for  den.  Carr.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  about  thirty  miles  from  Raleigh,  on 
the  Weldon  road,  the  three  le&P^d  from  the  car, 
and  plunged  into  the  forest  They  made  as  near 
south-east  as  they  could,  guided  by  the  stars  and 
the  course  of  ^e  clouds,  concealing  themselves 
by  day. 

They  did  not  venture  near  any  settlement  or 
plantation,  till  forced  to  do  so  by  excessive  hun- 
ger, and  one  night  ventured  to  arouse  the  in- 
mates of  a  negro  cabin,  who  were  very  inquisitive, 
and  would  not  comndt  themselves  until  satisfied 
they  were  real  Yankees,  which  was  decided  by  an 
old  negro,  who  felt  Mr.  Perry's  cavalry  jacket, 
and  declared  it  was  too  fine  for  a  rebel's.  Then 
they  were  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and 
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fisasted  on  com  bread  and  "  possum,''  and  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  of  questioning. 

Among  other  things,  the  patriarcn  of  the  cabin 
wanted  to  know  whether  tb/ey  "hab  seen  Mr. 
Linkum/'  and  under  the  impressioA  that  tiiey 
had  left  his  presence  but  a  short  time,  afiection- 
ately  inquired  after  his  healUL  <<An'  dere's 
anodder  man,''  said  the  darkey,  <'  dey  call  him 
Mr.  Britain — hab  you  seen  him  P  "  The  Yankees 
were  puzzled.  **  Ole  massa,"  said  the  darkey,  ex- 
plaining, ''call  him  Mr.  Great  Britain,  an'  says 
he's  on  his  side,  an'  some  says  he's  on  voum." 
The  Yankees  "  took,"  said  Uiey  knew  hmi,  and 
that  he  was  well ;  and  haying  satisfied  the  curi- 
osity of  their  hospitable  entertainers  and  their 
own  hunger,  took  up  their  march  for  Washington, 

They  met  no  Confederate  soldiers  until  within 
some  fi?e  miles  of  Washington,  and  there  ^ey 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  running  into  tiieir 
pickets  twice,  and  being  fired  on  once,  at  which 
time  thev  lost  sight  of  Carr,  whom  they  supposed 
to  haye  \)een  killed  or  captured,  and  they  neard 
no  more  of  him.  They  amyed  at  Washington  al- 
most naked,  foot-sore,  and  exhausted,  haying 
been  ten  days  wandering  about  the  country. 


ON  BOARD   THE    CUMBERLAND. 

March  7,  1862. 

BT  6E0BOB  H.  BOKBB. 

"  Stand  to  your  guns,  men ! "  Morris  cried. 

Small  need  to  pass  the  word ; 
Otu:  men  at  quarters  ranged  themselyes 

Before  the  drtun  was  heard. 

And  then  beean  the  sailors'  jests : 

•*  What  thmg  is  that,  I  say  ? " 
**  A  long-shore  meeting-house  adrift 

Is  standing  down  the  bay ! " 

A  frown  came  oyer  Morris'  fS&ce ; 

The  strange,  dark  craft  he  knew ; 
«That  is  the  iron  Merrimac, 

Manned  by  a  rebel  crew. 

*<  So  shot  your  guns,  and  point  them  straight ; 

Before  this  day  goes  by, 
We'll  try  of  what  her  metal's  made." 

A  cheer  was  our  reply. 

«  Remember,  boys,  this  flag  of  ours 

Has  seldom  left  its  place ; 
And  where  it  fidls,  the  deck  it  strikes 

Is  coyered  with  disgrace. 

**  I  ask  but  this :  or  sink  or  swim, 

Or  liye  or  nobly  die, 
My  last  sight  upon  earth  may  be  , 

To  see  that  ensign  fly ! " 

Meanwhile,  the  shapeless  iron  mass 

Came  moying  o'er  the  waye. 
As  gloomy  as  a  passing  hearse, 

As  silent  as  the  graye. 

Her  ports  were  closed ;  from  stem  to  stem 

No  sign  of  life  appeared. 
We  wondered,  questioned,  strained  our  eyes, 

Joked— eyerything  but  feared. 


She  reached  our  range.    Our  broadsid«  nag* 

Our  heayy  piyots  roared ; 
And  shot  and  shell,  a  fire  of  hell. 

Against  her  sides  we  poured. 

God's  mercy !  from  her  sloping  roof 

The  iron  tempest  glanced. 
As  hail  bounds  from  a  cottage-thatch. 

And  round  her  leaped  and  danced* 

Or  when  against  her  dusky  hull 

We  struck  a  feir,  full  blow, 
The  mighty,  solid  iron  globes 

Were  crumbled  up  like  snow. 

On,  on,  with  £sst  increasing  speed, 

The  silent  monster  came. 
Though  all  our  starboard  battery 

Was  one  long  line  of  flame. 

She  heeded  not ;  no  gun  she  fired ; 

Straight  on  our  bow  she  bore ; 
Through  riying  plank  and  crashing  frame 

Her  ftuious  way  she  tore. 

Alas !  our  beautiftd  keen  bow,  / 

That  in  the  fiercest  blast 
So  gently  folded  back  the  seas, 
'  They  hardly  felt  we  passed ! 

Alas !  alas !  my  Cumberlsnd, 

That  ne'er  knew  grief  before. 
To  be  so  gored,  to  feel  so  deep 

The  tuML  of  that  sea-boar ! 

Once  more  she  backward  drew  a  space, 

Once  more  our  side  she  rent ; 
Then,  in  the  wantonness  of  hate, 

Her  broadside  through  us  sent 

The  dead  and  dying  round  us  lay. 

But  our  foemen  lay  abeam ; 
Her  open  port-holes  maddened  us ; 

We  firea  with  shout  and  scream. 

We  felt  our  yessel  settling  fast, 

We  knew  our  time  was  brief ; 
«  The  pumps  !    the  pumps  I  "    But  tfaej  who 
pumped. 

And  fought  not,  wept  with  grief. 

<*  0,  keep  us  but  an  hour  afloat ! 

O,  giye  us  only  time  * 

To  be  the  instruments  of  Heayen 

Against  the  traitors'  crime ! " 

Prom  captain  down  to  powder-boy 

No  hand  was  idle  then ! 
Two  soldiers,  but  by  chance  aboard. 

Fought  on  like  sailor-men. 

And  when  a  gun's  crew  lost  a  hand, 

Some  bold  marine  stuped  out. 
And  jerked  his  braided  jacket  off, 

And  hauled  the  g^un  about. 

Our  forward  magazine  was  drowned ; 

And  up  from  we  sick  bay 
Crawled  out  the  wounded,  red  with  blood. 

And  round  us  gasping  lay. 

Yes,  cheering,  calling  us  by  name. 

Struggling  with  felling  breath. 
To  keep  their  shipmates  at  the  post 

Where  glory  stroye  with  death. 
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With  deekfl  afloat,  and  powder  gone, 

The  last  broadside  we  gave 
From  the  guns'  heated  iron  lips 

Burst  out  beneath  the  wave. 

So  sponges,  rammers,  and  handspikes  — 
As  men-of-war's-men  should  — 

We  placed  within  their  proper  racks, 
And  at  our  quarters  stood. 

**  Up  to  the  spar-deck  !  saye  yourselyes ! 

Cried  Sel&idge.     •♦  Up,  my  men ! 
Ood  grant  that  some  of  you  may  live 

To  fight  yon  ship  again  I " 

We  turned  —  we  did  not  like  to  go ; 

Tet  staying  seemed  but  vain,  ^ 

Knee-deep  in  water ;  so  we  left ; 

Some  swore,  some  groaned  with  pain« 

We  reached  the  deck.    There  Kandall  stood : 

"  Another  turn,  men —  so ! " 
Calmly  he  aimed  his  piyot-gun : 

•*  Now,  Tenny,  let  her  go  ! " 

It  did  our  sore  hearts  good  to  hear 

The  song  our  piyot  sang, 
As  rushing  on,  from  waye  to  waye. 

The  whirring  bomb-shell  sprang. 

Brave  Randall  leaped  upon  the  gun, 

And  waved  his  cap  in  sport ; 
"  Well  done !  well  aimed !    I  saw  that  shell 

Go  through  an  open  port." 

It  was  OUT  last,  our  deadliest  bhot ; 

The  deck  was  overflown ; 
The  poor  ship  staggered,  lurched  to  port. 

And  gave  a  living  groan. 

Down,  down,  as  headlong  through  the  waves 

Our  gallant  vessel  rushed, 
A  thousand  gurgling  watery  sounds 
*     Around  my  senses  gushed. 

Then  I  remember  little  more. 

One  look  to  heaven  I  gave. 
Where,  like  an  angel's  wing,  I  saw 

Our  spotless  ensign  wave. 

I  tried  to^  cheer.    I  cannot  say 

Whether  I  swam  or  sank ; 
A  bluejmist  closed  around  my  eyes, 

And  everything  was  blank. 

When  I  awoke,  a  soldier  lad, 

All  dripping  from  the  sea, 
With  two  great  tears  upon  his  cheeks. 

Was  bending  over  me. 

Ji  tried  to  speak.    He  understood 

The  wish  I  cotdd  not  speak. 
He  turned  me.    There,  thank  God !  the  flag 
Still  fluttered  at  the  peak ! 

And  there,  while  thread  shall  hang  to  thread, 

0^  let  that  ensign  fly  ! 
The  noblest  constellation  set 

Against  our  northern  sky. 

A  sign  that  we  who  live  may  claim 

The  peerage  of  the  brave ; 
A  monument  that  needs  no  scroll 

For  those  beneath  the  wave ! 


A  YANKEE  IN  DIXIE. 

BY   COBPOBAL  PUBDUU. 

I  WILL  endeavor  to  give  a  short  account  of  what 
I  saw  and  heard  while  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
beginning  with  my  capture  when  I  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  inside  of  the  great  Southern 
humbug. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  September, 
1863,  that  myself,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
others  from  the  33d  and  other  regiments,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  part  of  Longstreet's  corps. 
We  were  taken  a  short  distance  to  the  rear  of 
their  first  line,  and  camped  for  the  night  The 
rebs  used  us  very  well  at  first,  and  were  very  civil 
and  polite.  At  daylight  on  Monday  morning  we 
commenced  our  pOgnmage  south  in  the  direction 
of  Binggold,  where  we  arrived  about  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  were  brought  up  in  front  of  the  Provost 
Marshal,  surrounded  bv  his  numerous  clerks, 
and  our  names  were  taken,  which  business  occu- 
pied about  two  hours.  This  being  done  we  were 
started  forward  again,  bound  for  Tunnel  Hill 
Station,  which  place  we  arrived  at  about  9  o'clock 
at  night,  and  were  turned  into  a  field  to  remain 
the  rest  of  the  night.  We  were  very  tired  and 
hungry,  having  marched  twenty-two  miles  and 
had  no  rations.  We  lay  down  to  rest  ourselves 
and  get  some  sleep,  but  were  called  up  at  2  o'clock 
to  draw  some  rations,  (if  it  could  be  called  such.) 
They  consisted  of  a  little  meal  and  bacon,  which 
was  so  strong  the  boys  said  it  could  almost  walk 
alone.  After  disposing  of  our  meal  as  best  we 
could,  some  making  mush  in  tin  cups,  some  ash 
cakes,  and  some  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 

fet  ovens,  made  sometidng  resembling  bread, 
hey  then  brought  us  up  in  line,  preparatory  to 
taking  our  rubber  blankets,  knapsackis,  and  can- 
teens from  us ;  but  as  soon  as  the  boys  found  out 
what  was  to  ^e  done,  we  commenced  to  tear 
everything  to  pieces  that  we  could  not  sell ;  so 
they  got  but  few  things  from  us;  and  by  the 
time  tney  were   done  the  place  had  the  ap- 

Eearance  of  an  old  deserted  camp,  as  strips  of 
lankets,  knapsacks,  and  broken  canteens  were 
strewn  all  over  the  ground,  for  we  were  de- 
termined that  the  rebs  should  not  be  benefited 
by  them.  Here  we  expected  to  get  on  the  cars, 
but  were  disappointed,  and  started  on  foot  for 
Dalton,  seven  miles  distant  from  Tunnel  Hill; 
and  the  road  being  very  dusty,  and  we  not  being 
in  the  best  of  humor  after  having  our  things 
taken  from  us,  we  struck  out  almost^on  a  double- 
quick  in  order  to  tire  out  the  guards,  and  several 
times  we  were  stopped  for  them  to  rest  and  get 
to  their  places. 

On  this  trip  I  stopped  at  a  house  to  get  some 
bread,  and  had  to  pay  one  dollar  for  three  small 
biscuUs ;  but  the  money  being  of  but  little  value, 
I  paid  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  went  on  my  way, 
rejoicing  that  my  lot  was  not  permanently  cast 
in  the  limd  of  cotton  and  starvation.  On  arriving 
at  Dalton  we  again  drew  rations  of  flour  ana 
meat,  and  after  gettbg  our  supper — or  rather 
partaking  of  a  mixture  of  dough,  £four,  and  tainted 
Dacon — we  were  marched  through  the  town,  as 
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we  thought,  to  set  on  the  cars  j  but  I  guess  it  was 
done  in  order  that  the  citizens  might  satisfy  their 
curiosity  by  seeing  the  "Yankees,"  as  we  were 
taken  back  to  the  same  place  and  kept  till  morn- 
ing. Then  they  put  us  on  the  oars  and  started 
for  Atlanta.  On  the  way  we  were  subject  to  a 
ereat  many  insults,  not  only  from  the  men,  but 
the  women.  They  came  out  as  we  passed,  and 
threw  clubs  and  stones  at  us,  and  did  eyer3rthing 
they  could  to  express  their  hatred  of  the  "  Yan- 
kees ; "  but  they  soon  got  tired,  for  the  boys  were 
not  in  the  humor  to  be  outdone  by  these  so-called 
SotUhem  ladies,  and  paid  them  back  in  their 
own  coin,  till  Hxey  woula  go  back  into  their  houses 
or  silently  look  on  and  wonder  at  the  impudence 
the  **  Yankees  "  had  to  xruuU  them. 

Arriving  at  Atlanta  we  were  met  by  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  both  white  and  black, 
and  of  all  ages,  from  old  grayheaded  men  and 
women  down  to  the  little  urchins  that  could 
scarcely  walk  —  all  gazing  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  get  a  sight  of  us,  to  see  if  we  did 
really  look  like  human  beinffs.  Many  appeared 
surprised  at  seeing  us,  ana  I  could  hear  them 
saymg,  "  Is  them  Yankees  f  **  One  old  woman 
came  running  out  and  asked  me  if  we  were  really 
Yankees.  I  told  her  we  were,  "  but  as  we  had 
come  from  the  West,  and  were  younger  ones 
than  those  in  the  East,  our  horns  had  not  yet 
appeared.  **  This  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  her, 
for  she  went  off  and  said  no  more  about  Yankees. 
In  every  direction  we  saw  the  young  negroes  and 
white  children  running  about  hollowing,  "  Yanks, 
Yanks ! "  and  the  scene  was  quite  amusing  to 
behold. 

Leaving  the  depot  we  were  taken  to  the  rear 
of  the  town  and  put  in  a  lot  which  had  the 
appearance  of  havmg  been  used  for  a  hog  lot, 
and  left  to  spend  tl^  night  as  best  we  could, 
which  was  none  the  pleasantest,  I  can  assure  you. 
The  next  day  we  were  formed  into*  companies  of 
one  hundred  «ach,  our  names  again  taken,  and 
we  marched  into  the  barracks  to  spend  the  night 
Here  they  took  our  woollen  blankets  and  pooLet 
knives  from  us,  but  they  got  but  few  of  the  latter, 
for  we  concealed  them.  There  we  got  five  days* 
rations  of  hard  bread  and  meat,  which  was  to  last 
us  till  we  got  to  Richmond. 
^  After  leaving  Atlanta  we  made  but  few  stops 
till  we  got  to  Richmond.  We  passed  through 
Augusta,  formerly  the  capital  of  Georgia.  It  had 
the  appearance  of  once  being  a  beautiful  and 
prosperous  city;  it  is  situated  in  a  fine  country 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Savannah  River,  though 
like  all  other  towns  of  the  South,  it  is  behind 
the  cities  of  the  North  about  a  haXf  cenivary  in 
CIVILIZATION.  The  next  place  of  any  importance 
we  came  to  was  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State, 
but  in  a  very  poor  country  and  among  hiUs,  so 
that  a  person,  to  view  the  place,  must  go  through 
it.  Leaving  this  specimen  of  Southern  cities,  we 
went  south  till  we  came  to  Branchville,  forty-five 
miles  from  Charleston.  Here  we  struck  the 
Raleigh  and  North  Carolina  Railroad*  and  were 
soon  m  North  Carolina.  Arriving  at  Raleigh, 
the  capital,  we  went  into  camp  for  a  while. 


There  are  a  great  many  Union  people  in  Rale^fa, 
but  they  have  to  be  ver^  cautious,  as  they  are 
closely  watched  by  the  mihtary  authorities.  North 
Carohna  is  a  better  country  than  either  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia;  it  looks  more  like  the 
North ;  but  in  South  Carolina  the  soil  is  the 
poorest  that  I  have  seen  in  any  place.    In  some 

Earts  of  the  State  they  have  tried  to  raise  g^^ 
ut  it  has  been  almost  a  complete  failure.  What 
little  com  I  saw  was  very  poor,  it  being  so  thin 
over  the  field  that  I  coula  almost  count  the  stalks 
as  we  passed  in  the  cars.  Their  farming  imple- 
ments are  of  a  verjr  poor  quality.  They  break 
up  then:  eround  with  a  snudl  plou^  with  one 
horse  or  mule  attadied.  What  grain  they  raise 
is  not  enough  for  home  consumption,  let  alone  to 
supply  an  army  with  bread  and  meat«  The 
prmcipal  timber  through  the  South  is  pine,  which 
grows  in  great  abundance.  On  arriving  in  sight 
of  Richmond,  we  got  off  the  cars  and  were  taken 
to  Bell  Island  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of 
September,  being  just  ten  da;^s  on  the  way ;  the 
distance  we  traveUed  oyer  being  850  miles.  The 
island  is  situated  in  James  River,  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls,  and  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
That  part  of  tli^  island  we  were  on  is  a  very  low 
sand  bar,  over  which  the  chilly  air  comes  from 
the  river,  and  almost  every  night  and  morning  we 
were  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Here  we  were 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  without  any 
shelter  from  the  cold  rains  and  chilly  winds. 
Our  rations  here  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of 
bread  and  a  few  mouthf^  of  meat  or  soup,  oyer 
which  we  would  hold  a  consultation  to  determine 
what  it  was  made  of,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  intended  for  bean  soup,  although  the 
greater  portion  of  the  ingredients  were  sand  and 
buffs.  But  we  must  eat  it  or  do  without  anything, 
and  as  the  bugs  were  well  cooked  and  the  sand  w^ 
settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  yessel,  we  man- 
aged to  eat  it  without  any  great  inoonyenienoe. 
In  this  way  we  lived  for  five  days,  when  we 
were  taken  oyer  into  the  city,  and  took  up  lodgings 
in  a  large  tobacco  warehouse,  opposite  labby 
Prison,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  In  this 
building  they  crowded  eleven  hundred  of  us.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  up  in  the  third  story, 
and  it  was  much  more  comfortable  than  either  of 
the  others.  We  were  so  crowded  that  we  had 
scarcely  room  to  lie  down  without  getting  on  top 
of  each  other.  Here  I  remained  about  forty  days. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  house 
except  to  ^et  rations.  In  this  way  I  managed  to 
get  out  twice  while  there.  When  first  put  in  we 
ffot  about  one  half  rations,  which  I  thought  was 
aoing  well ;  but  it  soon  got  less,  until  we  were 
scarcely  able  to  keep  from  starving.  On  the  day 
after  we  were  put  in  the  prison  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal came  in  and  took  our  names  for  the  third 
time  since  being  captured,  and  told  us  that  if 
all  those  who  had  any  greenbacks  would  give 
them  up  to  him,  he  would  return  them  when  we 
went  away.  All  who  did  not  giye  them  up  would 
be  searched,  and  if  any  money  was  found  it  would 
be  confiscated.  By  this  means  a  great  many  of 
the  boys  were  induced  to  give  up  their  money, 
thinking  that  we  should  go  away  in  a  few  days, 
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and  then  they  Tronld  get  it  back  again.  Bat  some 
were  not  to  be  fooled  in  that  way,  but  were 
^tennined  to  keep  their  money  if  .possible  ^  so 
they  went  to~  work  to  conceal  it,  which  was  done 
in  Tarious  ways,  some  by  sewing  it  in  their  clothes, 
others  by  patting  it  in  their  tobacco,  and  some 
wo^d  take  the  battons  of  their  blouses  apart, 
pat  a  bill  in,  and  then  fix  it  together  to  look  as  if 
It  had  never  been  touched.  In  this  last-mentioned 
way  I  kept  ten  dollars,  and  gave  two  to  the 
MarshaL  After  getting  all  they  could  in  this 
way,  they  commenced  to  search  us,  but  finding 
that  they  were  not  getting  enough  to  nay  them 
for  the  trouble,  they  soon  quit  it,  and  issued  us 
some  rations,  as  we  had  not  had  any  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  were  getting  pretty  hungry !  The 
guards  were  strictly  forbidden  to  self  anything 
to  as,  but  they  would  do  almost  anything  to  get 
oar  greenbacks,  and  at  night  would  smuggle  in 
bread  to  those  who  had  any  money ;  and  m  this 
way  I  managed  to  get  bread  for  four  of  us  for  sey- 
eral  days  by  being  economical.  For  a  one  dollar 
greenback  we  could  get  eight  or  ten  loaves  of 
bread,  but  for  one  of  uonfeaerate  money,  some- 
times we  could  get  two  loaves.  Others  would  not 
have  it  at  all,  said  they  had  their  pockets  full  of 
It.  After  we  had  been  there  about  two  weeks 
some  of  tlie  men  came  so  near  starving  that  they 
would  trade  ofif  their  clothes  for  bread — their 
^oea  and  socks,  and  some  even  traded  their 
shirts,  and  any  little  thing  they  could  find ;  and 
some  days  the  door  would  present  the  appearance 
of  a  toy  shop.  There  were  handkerchidb,  pocket 
knives,  finger  rings,  combs,  buttons,  spoons, 
knives  and  forks,  and  everything  a  soldier  could 
find  about  his  person  was  offered  for  bread. 
*' Bread! "  " Bread !  **  was  the  cry,  and  indeed  it 
was  a  sorrowful  sight  to  see  men  of  all  gradea  of 
society,  firom  the  college  professor  down  to  the 
ignorant  and  unlettered,  all  brought  to  the  verge  of 
starvation  by  the  inhuman  barbarity  of  their  cap- 
tors. In  passing  around  the  room  I  could  see  men 
once  stout  and  hearty  made  helpless  as  infants, 
their  dieeks  of  a  pale  death  color,  their  eyes  sun- 
ken and  the  light  that  once  sparkled  in  them  gone, 
and  their  skeleton-like  forms  all  saying  phdnly 
that  unless  soon  aided  their  time  was  short  for 
this  world.  The  sight  was  enough  to  draw  pity 
from  the  hardest  of  hearts,  unless  they  were  so 
steeped  in  crime  that  nothuig  could  affect  them. 
The  anguish  and  suffering  here  endured  can  never 
be  told.  Future  history  will  fail  in  its  endeavors 
to  picture  the  noble  heroism  here  displayed  by 
men  when  they  were  suffering  all  the  misery 
possible  for  man  to  endure,  yet  true  to  their 
country's  cause,  and  would  rather  die  than  sacrifice 
their  honor  and  patriotism,  by  turning  traitor  to 
their  country.  Almost  every  day  there  were 
ftom  eight  to  ten  taken  to  the  hospital,  there  to 
linger  on  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  before 
receiving  any  benefit  by  the  change,  if  indeed 
they  ever  recovered. 

cut  there  was  still  another  evil  to  contend 
sgainst  (  and  that  was  the  vermin,  which  got  so 
nomerous  that  we  could  in  no  way  rid  ourselves 
of  them ;  and  when  a  person  once  got  down  and 


was  unable  to  help  himself,  there  was  danger  of  his 
actually  being  kUled  by  the  lice.  It  mi^es  me 
shudder  now  while  I  think  of  it  What  a  terrible 
condition  we  were  then  in !  but  how  much  worse 
must  it  have  become  by  this  time,  as  it  has  been 
near  six  weeks  since  I  left!  But  I  will  not  dwell 
longer  on  so  horrible  a  scene.  After  having  used 
what  little  money  I  had,  and  trading  my  knife 
and  haversack  for  bread,  and  seeing  what  there 
was  in  store  for  me  if  I  remained  longer  in  that 
place,  I  resolved  to  effect  my  escape  or  die  in  the 
attempt,  as  it  was  death  any  how  if  I  remained 
there.  I  ^mentioned  it  to  my  comrades,  but  they 
did  not  approve  of  it  But  not  minding  what 
they  said,  and  finding  a  young  fellow  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  was  as  anxious  to  get  away  as  my- 
self, we  went  to  work  to  contrive  some  means  of 
escape,  which  was  no  easy  job,  for  we  were 
closely  guarded  on  all  sides.  The  house  we 
were  m  is  a  four-story  building ;  and  by  going  on 
the  upper  floor  we  could  get  a  view  of  a  good 
part  or  the  city,  and  there  we  marked  out  the 
course  we  would  pursue  if  successfld  in  getting  out 
We  were  to  go  directly  east  for  about  four  or  five 
miles,  and  then  incline  more  to  the  south,  so  as  to 
come  to  our  lines  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  We  tried 
several  plans,  but  could  not  succeed.  One  was 
to  tear  off  some  plank  at  the  rear  of  the  building 
where  they  had  been  nailed  up  to  the  window, 
then  lay  tnem  over  on  to  the  fence  near  by,  and 
get  into  a  lot  We  worked  at  it  several  nights 
until  we  were  detected,  and  had  to  abandon  it. 
But  not  in  the  least  discouraged  we  went  at 
something  else.  After  examining  the  house  all 
through  we  could  find  no  place  but  what  was  closely 
guarded.  So  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  left  was  to  go  out  at  the  door  past  the 
guard;  and  as  there  had  been  several  of  the 
rebs  in  cleaning  up  the  house,  or  rather  having 
it  done,  we  thought  it  a  good  time.  Without 
saying  anything  to  the  boys  as  to  what  we  were 
about  to  undertake  for  fear  we  might  not  be 
successfbl,  as  they  had  been  making  sport  at  our 
not  having  succeeded  before,  we  went  down  to 
the  lower  floor  to  get  ready  for  the  trial  of  our 
new  plan.  Whichever  got  out  first  was  to  go  to 
a  small  hill,  about  three  squares  from  the  prison, 
and  wait  for  the  other.  Just  about  dusk,  i  got  a 
rebel  suit  f^om  one  of  our  boys,  without  much 
trouble.  My  partner  had  got  his  a  few  days  be- 
fore. After  rigging  ourselves  in  rebel  costume,  I 
told  my  comrade  that  we  would  wait  till  after  the 
relief  came  on  at  seven  o'clock  before  going  out, 
and  in  the  mean  time  look  around  for  a  little 
sport 

Well,  we  walked  round  through  the  house,  and 
all  the  boys  took  us  to  be  rebels,  which  was  just 
what  we  wanted.  One  of  them  took  me  to  one  side, 
and  wanted  me  to  try  to  get  him  out  of  the  pris- 
on ;  he  said  that  he  had  been  conscrinted,  and 
did  not  want  to  fight  against  the  South,  baa  nev- 
er been  in  a  battle,  nor  fired  a  gun  at  the  South' 
em  people.  I  told  him  that  I  would  see  about  it, 
and  left  him.  Some  of  the  bovs  wanted  us  to 
bring  them  in  some  bread.  I  told  them  that  the 
guard  would  not  let  us  trade  with  them,  but  I 
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would  try  to  ffet  some  if  he  would  let  me  bring  it 
in.  Seven  o'clock  came,  and  I  started  out,  passed 
the  first  guard  without  saying  a  word,  came  to 
the  one  on  the  street ;  he  halted  me,  and  asked 
where  I  belonged ;  I  told  him  I  was  Police  Ser- 
geant, and  had  been  in  having  the  prisoners  clean 
up  the  house.  He  did  not  uke  to^  let  me  pass, 
but  I  finally  got  off,  and  went  directly  to  the 
place  agreed  upon  for  us  to  meet.  Getting  up 
on  the  bank,  I  concealed  myself  where  I  could  see 
down  the  street. 

When  my  partner  started,  the  guard  would  not 
let  him  pass ;  so  he  had  to  go  back  into  the  house. 
But  he  was  determined  on  being  out,  so  he  got 
the  boys  to  attract  the  guard's  attention  at  the 
window,  and  he  went  badL  to  where  some  boards 
had  been  taken  off^  and  where  the  guard  had 
been  stationed,  and  crawled  out  and  got  away 
safe.  He  came  directly  to  where  I  had  been  wait- 
ins  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  nearly  frozen.  I 
wul  not  attempt  to  describe  our  feehngs  at  once 
more  finding  ourselves  free,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent But  we  still  had  dangers  to  encounter,  be- 
ing in  a  strange  country,  without  a  guide,  and 
our  enemies  all  around  us.  But  we  were  resolved 
to  push  ahead  as  best  we  could ;  so  shaping  our 
course  in  an  eastern  direction,  we  struck  out, 
guided  by  the  stars.  We  crossed  the  fields  and 
woods  till  we  came  to  the  fortifications,  which 
were  not  very  formidable.  These  we  passed  very 
cautiously.  Coming  to  a  house  we  tried  to  rouse 
the  inmates,  which  we  supposed  to  be  negroes, 
but  we  could  not  get  them  to  answer  us,  and  we 
started  on.  We  soon  came  to  a  road  which  ran 
in  the  right  direction,  and  we  followed  it  till  about 
two  o'clock,  when  we  got  so  tired,  and  being  so 
weak,  that  we  had  to  stop  and  rest.  Going  into 
an  old  stable,  we  lay  down ;  but  it  was  too  cold 
for  us  there.  So  we  got  up  and  went  to  a  house 
close  by,  and  found  an  old  crippled  negro  by  her- 
self. We  went  in  and  warmed,  and  remained  till 
daylight.  Then  we  found  we  had  travelled  Ijen 
miles  during  the  night,  and  were  on  the  ri^ht  road. 
This  we  followed  all  day,  occasionally  meetmg  some 
citizens  and  some  few  soldiers.  But  being  dressed 
in  rebel  clothes,  they  did  not  molest  us.  At  noon, 
we  stopped  at  a  small  cabin  to  get  something  to 
eat,  and  found  a  woman  whose  husband  was  in  the 
army.  Here  we  got  some  bread  and  milk,  and 
learned  a  ^eat  d^  about  the  road.  We  came 
to  the  Chickahominy  Kiver,  twenty  miles  from 
Richmond.  This  we  crossed  on  some  logs  where 
the  long  bridges  had  been,  but  were  destroyed  at 
the  time  McClellan  advanced  on  Richmond. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  river  we  met  a  man 
whom  at  first  sight  we  took  to  be  a  rebel  soldier ; 
but  we  were  mistaken.  He  came  up  and  began 
to  question  us  pretty  closely.  He  asked  where 
we  oelon^d ;  we  told  him,  in  Richmond,  to  the 
19th  Virginia  Battalion,  which  was  guarding  pris- 
oners at  Richmond.  He  then  wanted  to  know 
where  we  were  going.  We  said,  "  Home  on  fur- 
lough." He  looked  at  us  a  while,  and  began  to 
laugh,  saying,  we  need  not  try  to  fool  him ;  that 
we  were  escaped  prisoners,  trying  to  get  to  the 


Federal  lines.  This  we  stoutly  denied.  So,  find- 
ing that  he  could  get  nothing  from  us,  he  told  ui 
that  we  had  better  turn  back  to  Richmond,  that 
we  never  could  get  past  the  pickets.  We  told 
him  that  when  our  furlough  was  out  we  would  go 
back,  and  not  before.  So  he  rode  off  and  left  us. 
We  did  not  stop  long  to  consider  what  we  shodd 
do,  but  started  off  as  £ist  as  we  could  walk  for 
about  five  miles,  when  we  found  a  n^ro.  From 
him  we  found  out  where  the  pickets  were  sta- 
tioned, and  how  to  cet  around  them.  He  also 
told  us  where  to  find  a  free  negro's  house,  and 
as  we  were  pretty  tired,  we  conduded  to  go  and 
stay  all  night.  He  put  us  in  the  house  that  the 
owner  had  left  in  his  charge,  made  us  a  good  fire, 
and  got  some  com  bread  for  us  to  eat  We  got 
a  pretty  good  rest,  and  daylight  found  us  again 
on  the  road.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance, 
when,  just  ahead  of  us,  we  saw  a  squad  of  cav- 
alry coming.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  so, 
bounding  into  the  woods,  we  ran  as  fast  as  we 
could  for  about  half  a  mile ;  but  finding  they  were 
not  following  us,  we  ceased  running.  After  that 
we  did  not  venture  on  the  road,  but  kept  in  the 
woods  all  the  time,  occasionally  going  to  a  ne- 
gro cabin  to  find  the  way ;  and  we  always  found 
them  willing  to  aid  us  in  any  way  that  they 
could.  Night  coming  on,  and  as  we  could  not 
well  travel  in  the  woods  after  night,  we  looked 
around  for  a  place  to  stop.  We  found  a  large 
house  near  by,  and  concealing  ourselves  in  the 
bushes,  we  watched  to  see  if  there  were  any 
white  folks  living  in  it,  but  could  not  see  any ; 
so,  after  it  got  dark,  we  went  to  it,  and  found  no 
one  but  a  negro  and  his  family.  They  gave  us 
some  sweet  potatoes  for  supper,  and  some  blan- 
kets to  keep  us  warm,  and  we  did  very  well  that 
night  We  were  out  bright  and  early  the  next 
morning.  We  had  to  be  more  cautious  now,  as 
we  were  among  the  scouts.  The  negroes  showed 
us  by-paths  through  the  woods,  wluch  we  followed 
all  c(ay.  We  saw  several  scouts,  but  managed  to 
evade  them. 

Our  road  was  very  rough,  and  we  made  slow 
progress.  We  missed  our  way,  and  travelled 
about  three  miles  before  finding  it  out,  then  had 
to  go  back  and  start  anew.  We  had  to  go  through 
woods  and  across  swamps  almost  impassable. 
We  finally  came  to  the  place  we  had  been  told  to 
go ;  got  permission  to  stay  over  night,  a  first  rate 
supper  and  good  bed.  Upon  inquiry  we  found 
that  we  were  within  seven  miles  of  the  Union 
pickets,  and  that  there  was  no  more  danger,  so 
we  felt  at  home.  In  the  morning,  after  partaking 
of  a  good  breakfSsist,  our  host  went  with  us  about 
two  miles,  and  set  us  on  Uie  main  road.  We 
here  thanked  him  for  his  assistance,  and  bade  him 
good  by. 

We  went  forward  with  light  hearts  that  morn- 
ing, thinking  that  we  were  soon  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  friends.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
pickets  posted  on  a  hilL  The^  saw  us  coming, 
and  came  out  to  meet  us,  thinking  we  were  rebel 
deserters.  We  soon  told  our  story,  and  were 
wannly  received  and  weU  provided  for. 
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THE  NEW  BALLAD  OP  LORD  LOVELL.* 

LoED  LoTBLL  he  sat  in  St.  Charles's  Hotel, 

In  St.  Charles's  Hotel  sat  he, 
As  fine  a  case  of  a  Southern  swell 

As  ever  you'd  wish  to  see — see — see, 
As  ever  you'd  wish  to  see. 

Lord  LoTell  the  town  had  yowed  to  defend ; 

A-waying  his  sword  on  high. 
He  swore  that  his  last  ounce  of  powder  he'd 
spend, 

And  in  the  last  ditch  he'd  die. 

He  swore  by  black  and  he  swore  by  blue, 

He  swore  by  the  stars  and  bars, 
That  nerer  he'd  fly  from  a  Yankee  crew 

While  he  was  a  son  of  Mars. 

He  had  fifty  thousand  gallant  men, 

"Fifty  thousand  men  had  he. 
Who  had  all  sworn  with  him  that  they'd  neyer 
surren- 

Der  to  any  tarnation  Yankee. 

He  had  forts  that  no  Yankee  aliye  could  take  ; 

He  had  iron-clad  boats  a  score. 
And  batteries  all  around  the  Lake 

And  along  the  river-shore. 

Sir  Farragnt  came  with  a  mighty  fleet, 

Ti^^th  a  mighty  fleet  came  he, 
And  Lord  Lovell  instanter  began  to  retreat 

Before  the  first  boat  he  could  see. 

His  fifty  thousand  gallant  men 

Dwindled  down  to  thousa|}ds  six . 
They  heard  a  distant  cannon,  and  then 

Commenced  a-cutdng  their  sticks. 

*«0!  tarry,  Lord  Lovell ! "  Sir  Farragut  cried, 

"  0 !  tarry,  Lord  Lovell  1 "  said  he ; 
**  I  rather  think  not,"  Lord  Lovell  replied, 

**  For  Fm  in  a  great  hurry. 

«<I  like  the  drinks  at  St.  Charles's  Hotel, 
But  I  never  could  bear  strong  Porter, 

Eraedally  when  its  served  on  Sie  shdl, 
Or  mixed  in  an  iron  mortar." 

••  I  reckon  you're  right,"  Sir  Farragut  said, 

"I  reckon  you're  right,"  said  he, 
"For  if  my  Porter  should  fly  to  your  head, 

A  terrible  smash  there'd  be." 

0  i  a  wonder  it  was  to  see  them  run, 

A  wonderful  thing  to  see ; 
And  the  Yankees  saHed  up  without  shooting  a  gun, 

And  captured  their  great  citie. 

Lord  Lovell  kept  running  all  day  and  night. 

Lord  Lovell  a-running  kept  he, 
For  he  swore  he  couldn't  abide  the  sight 

Of  the  gun  of  a  live  Yankee. 

When  Lord  Lovell's  life  was  brought  to  a  close 
By  a  sharp-shooting  Yankee  gunner. 

From  his  head  there  sprouted  a  red,  red  nose. 
From  his  feet  —  a  Scarlet  Runner. 

^Mansfield  Lovell,  who  commanded  the  rebel  forces 
at  New  Orleans,  and  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  na- 
tional fleet  and  army  to  that  place,  "led  his  forces  out 
of  the  town." 


Capture  op  New  Obleans — What  Ju* 
DITH  SAW. — Allow  me  to  describe  how  I  spent 
the  day,  at  the  time  of  the  flrst  arrival  of^the 
Federal  fleet  at  this  city.  ^  The  flrst  day  that  the 
fleet  arrived,  I  and  my  sister,  and  a  great  many 
others,  were  wending  our  way  to  the  levee.  On 
our  way  we  met  a  gentleman  acquaintance  of  ours, 
who  asked  us  if  we  were  going  to  get  some  sugar. 
I  felt  quite  indignant ;  but  as  I  was  in  an  amiable 
mood  then,  I  forgave  him  with  all  my  heart,  as  I 
had  no  wish  to  be  angry  only  with  Uiose  hateful 
secessionists,  who  were  destroying  all  the  sugar 
and  cotton,  and  burning  the  smps  and  steamboats 
that  had  been  left  standing.  If  I  had  had  the 
power  over  those  that  proposed  it,  I  would  have 
taken  them  all,  women  and  men,  and  placed 
them  in  the  burning  ships,  and  there  let  them  re- 
main until  secession  and  secessionists  were  con- 
sumed by  the  flames.  ^  I  would  have  shown  them 
no  mercy.  *'  Be  merciful  unto  him  that  showeth. 
mercy."  The  next  persons  we  met  were  a  lady 
and  eentleman  —  the  lady  appearing  to  be  ouite 
delighted  at  the  sight  of  tne  cotton  and  ships 
burning.  There  were  a  great  many  others  who 
had  come  to  see  the  fleet — some  with  joyful 
hearts,  once  again  to  behold  that  time-honored 
flag,  as  it  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze ;  others 
came  for  curiosity,  and  others  with  feelings  of 
hate  burning  in  then  hearts,  because  they  knew 
they  were  conquered,  or  would  be  in  a  short  time. 
They  foolishly  depended  upon  some  traitors  to 
drive  out  the  enemy  when  they  came ;  but  the 
cowards  made  good  their  escape  when  they  heard 
that  the  fleet  had  arrived,  leaving  their  dupes  to 
take  care  of  themselves  the  best  way  they  could, 
telling  tiiem  how  vain  is  the  help  of  man  in  an 
unjust  cause.  We  were  often  stopped  in  our 
progress  by  the  burning  of  the  wharves  and  piles 
of  cotton.  We  had  gone  a  good  distance,  when 
right  before  us  laj  piles  of  cotton  burning.  We 
had  our  choice,  either  to  return  back  the  way  we 
came,  or  jump  across  the  cotton-piles.  At  last 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  do  the 
jumping ;  so  we  selected  a  pile  that  we  thought 
had  been  well  burned  out,  and  my  sister  made 
the  flrst  leap ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  over  she  ex- 
claimed, ''6  my !  but  that  was  hot! "  and  told  me 
that  I  had  better  find  some  other  place  to  jump ; 
but  I  wanted  to  have  some  experience  in  jump- 
ing cotton-piles ;  so  over  I  went  When  I  was 
over  I  exclaimed  with  my  sister  —  **  O  my  ! 
but  that  was  hot !  "  and  looking  round  to  see 
what  could  have  caused  such  heat,  we  saw  the 
piles  ^f  cotton  that  we  had  jumped  across  burn- 
ing. What  appeared  to  have  been  all  ashes  to 
us,  we  found  out  by  experience  was  a  little 
too  hot  to  be  only  ashes.  We  shook  our  dresses 
well,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  there  were  no 
sparks  on  them,  and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing ; 
but  we  made  up  our  minds  that  the  next  time 
we'  jumped  cotton-piles,  we  would  look  before 
we  leaped. 

In  looking  jat  the  ship  burning,  there  was  a 
young  lady  standing  before  us,  who  seemed  quite 
unconscious  about  ner  dress  burning,  until  told 
by  us.    Then  tiiere  was  another  old  lady,  who 
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waa  80  absorbed  in  looking  at  the  fleet,  that  she 
did  not  take  notice  of  where  she  stood ;  and,  be- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  where  it  had  been 
burned,  Uie  plank  gave  way,  and  she  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  river.  Fortunately,  she  caught 
hold  of  another  portion  of  the  wharf,  and  two 
men  assisted  her  out  No  harm  was  done,  but 
she  was  pretty  much  scared.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance happened  to  us,  until  we  noticed  that  one 
of  the  gunboats  was  coming  towards  our  side  of 
the  river,  (for  the  fleet  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.)  I  and  my  sister  ran  to  see  where  it  would 
land,  so  that  we  could  get  a  good  view.  It  land- 
ed near  the  St.  Mary's  Market ;  so  we  took  our 
position  before  the  gunboat.  As  we  were  running 
along,  three  women,  who  were  behind  us,  made 
some-  remarks,  one  of  which  I  overheard :  she 
said  that  all  persons  who  seemed  glad  to  see  the 
Yankees  ought  to  be  punished.  I  turned  round 
and  told  them  if  they  did  not  like  it,  why  did  they 
not  remain  at  home.  They  looked  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say  I  was  not  worth  answerinff,  and 
we  passed  on.  While  we  were  standing  oefore 
the  gunboat,  we  waved  our  handkerchiefs  towards 
the  men  on  the  boat,  when  one  of  the  officers 
lifted  his  cap  and  bowed.  This  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  three  women,  who  had  come  up  to 
us,  when  the  eldest  of  them  touched  my  sister  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said, ''  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  waving  your  handkerchief  at  them?" 
pointing  to  the  men  on  the  gunboat.  My  sister 
said  it  was  none  of  her  business,  and  I  said: 
^  Certainly."  Then  she  said :  **  You  had  better 
go  to  them."  I  said  I  would  if  the  boat  came 
near  enough,  so  that  I  could  get  in.  The  two 
younger  ones  called  us  rebels,  and  giving  us  a 
disdainful  look,  passed  out  of  siffht.  You  may 
be  assured  I  was  quite  surprised  on  being  aa- 
dressed  so  unexpectedly;  but  for  all  that,  we 
were  ready  to  answer  them  or  any  other  person. 
While  the  gunboat  was  leaving  the  wharf,  we 
still  continued  vraving  our  pocket  handkerchief^ 
and  bidding  them  good  by.  A  man  said  to  my 
sister :  "  Give  me  the  handkerchief,  and  I  will  wave 
it  for  you."  My  sister  thanked  hun,  and  said  she 
could  wave  it  herself  She  knew  it  wa^  his  in- 
tention to  throw  it  into  the  river.  As  we  came 
farther  on,  we  noticed  two  yoimff  girls,  one  of 
them  waving  a  small  Confederate  flag,  and  calling 
out  to  them — '*  Oo  back,  you  dirty  Yankee  dey- 
ils;  go  back  where  you  came  from."  I  asked, 
"Where  are  the  dirty  (not  Yankee,  but)  seces- 
sion devils?"  and  echo  answered,  there;  and 
looking  around  I  saw  that  it  was  those  two  young 

S'ris,  Uie  one  still  holding  the  flag  and  calling 
em  names,  and  the  other  one  assisting  her. 
At  last  we  left  them,  and  returned  home  about 
six  in  the  evening.  We  passed  through  An- 
nunciation Souare,  which  but  a  short  while  ago 
had  been  filled  with  tents  and  traitors,  but 
now  vacant  Only  here  and  there  could  be  seen 
some  poor  woman  picking  up  some  wood  and 
bottles  that  were  left  by  the  b^ve  defenders 
of  the  Confederacy,  in  their  hurry  to  escape 
from  the  conquerors.  From  tlwDce  we  passed 
up  home. 


CoNTRABAiTD  Negboes.  --- Gen.  Ashley,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Ohio,  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  reception  of  the  '*  contraband  " 
slaves  at  Fortress  Monroe : 

**  You  will  have  heard,  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you,  of  the  maimer  in  which  Gen.  Butler  disposed 
of  Clol.  Mallory,  who  came  into  the  fort  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  to  claim  three  of  his  loyal  slaves, 
who  had  fled  from  his  kind  and  hospitable  roof^ 
and  taken  shelter  in  Fortress  Monroe  among 
strangers.  Who  will  say  that  Gen.  Butler,  so  far 
as  he  went,  was  not  right?  This  CoL  MaUonr 
had  met  Gen.  Butler  in  the  Charleston  and  Bal- 
timore Conventions,  and  with  that  impudence  and 
assumption  characteristic  of  the  ougarchv,  he 
comes  into  Gen.  Butler's  camp,  and,  uiougn  en- 
gaged in  open  treason  against  the  Government, 
demands  tnat  he  shall  enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia  vrith  United  States 
soldiers,  and  return  him  his  happy  and  contented 
slaves. 

"QeiL  Butler  says,  <  You 'hold  that  negro 
slaves  are  property,  and  that  Virginia  is  no  longer 
a  part  of  the  United  States  ? ' 

"  The  Colonel  answered,  •  I  do,  sir.' 

"  Gen.  Butler  then  said,  •  You  are  a  lawyer, 
sir,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  claim  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  act  of  the  United  States  is  binding 
on  a  foreign  nation ;  and  if  a  foreign  nation  uses 
tins  kind  of  property  to  destroy  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  that 
species  of  property  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
contraband  ? ' 

'*  This  was  too  mifbh  for  the  Colonel,  and  he 
knocked  under  and  withdrew. 

'*  This  vfas  but  the  beginning  at  Fort  Monroe, 
and  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  question  which 
this  Admmistration  must  meet  and  determine, 
viz.,  'What  shall  be  done  with  the  slaves  who 
refuse  to  fight  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  escape  frt>m  the  traitors,  and 
come  into  our  camps  tor  protection?'  If  the 
Administration  meets  this  question  as  it  ou^ht, 
well ;  if  not,  it  will  prove  its  overthrow.  It  is  a 
question  of  more  magnitude  and  importance  than 
me  rebellion  itself;  and  woe  to  the  public  man 
or  the  party  who  proves  false  to  the  demands  of 
humamty  and  justice. 

"On  Sunday,  eight  more  stout^  able-bodied 
men  came  in.  Gen.  Butler  said  to  me,  *  As  yon 
went  to  see  John  Brown  hung,  and  have  some 
claim  to  control  Virginia  volunteers,  I  authorize 
you  to  see  who  and  what  those  colored  men 
are,  and  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.' 
He  added,  *  You  had  better  examine  them  sepa- 
rately, and  take  down  in  writing  the  material  part 
of  their  answers.' 

"Before  doing  so,  I  went  out  to  the  fence 
where  the  slaves  were  standing,  surrounded  by 
about  two  hundred  volunteers.  I  asked  the 
colored  men  a  few  questions,  and  was  about  to 
go  into  the  house  to  call  them  in  separately, 
as  suggested  by  the  General,  when  one  of  tne  slaves 
said,  '  Massa,  what's  you  gwine  to  do  wid  us  ? ' 

"  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know,  but  that  we 
would  not  hurt  them. 
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'''O,  we  knows  daV  quickly  responded  an- 
other; 'we  knows  you's  our  friends.  What  we 
wants  to  know  is,  whether  yoa's  gwine  to  send 
OS  back.' 

"I  answered  that  I  had  no  authority  over 
them,  and  no  power  to  do  anything,  but  that  my 
opinion  was  <  it  woUld  be  some  time  before  their 
masters  would  see  them  again.'  I  said  this  in  a 
low,  conyersational  tone  or  voice,  without  noticing 
that  all  the  volunteers  were  eagerly  listening; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  words  fallen  from  my  lips, 
than  a  hundred  voices  shouted,  '  Good !  eood ! ' 
and  some  in  laughter  and  some  in  tears  clapped 
dieir  hands  and  gave  three  rousing  cheers,  which 
brought  out  the  officers  and  General,  who  sup- 
posed I  had  been  making  a  speech  to  the  troops. 

'*  This  little  incident  tells  me  more  plainly 
than  ever,  that  what  I  said  last  winter  m  the 
House  is  true,  when  I  declared  that  'the  logic 
of  events  told  me  unmistakably  that  slavery 
must  die.' 

'<  If  I  had  the  time,  and  vou  the  space,  I  would 

S're  in  their  own  words  the  material  portion  of 
e  answers  of  the  most  intelligent  slaves.  There 
is  one  thing  certain ;  every  slave  in  the  United 
States  understands  this  reoellion,  its  causes  and 
consequences,  far  better  than  ever  I  supposed. 
I  asked  one  old  man,  who  said  he  was  a  Metnodist 
class-leader,  to  tell  me  frankly  whether  this 
matter  was  well  understood  by  all  the  slaves,  and 
he  answered  me  that  it  was,  and  that  he  had 
'  prayed  for  it  for  many,  many  long  years.' 

''Ue  said  that  their  masters  and  all  talked 
about  it,  and  he  added, '  Lor*  bless  you,  honey  — 
we  don  s:ive  it  up  last  September  dat  de  North's 
too  much  for  us ; '  meaning,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election  was  conceded  even  there  by 
the  slave  masters,  and  was  understood  and  hoped 
for  by  all  the  slaves.  I  asked  the  same  man 
how  many  more  would  probably  come  into  the 
fort.  He  said,  *A  good  many;  and  if  we's 
not  sent  back,  you'll  see  'em  Tore  to-morrow 
night' 

"  I  asked  why  so,  and  he  said,  *vDe3rTl  under- 
stan,  if  we's  not  sent  back,  dat  we're  'mong  our 
friends ;  for  if  de  slaveholder  sees  us,  we  gets 
sent  ri^ht  back.'  And  sure  enough,  on  Monday 
about  forty  or  fifty  more,  of  all  ages,  colors,  and 
sexes,  came  into  camp,  and  the  guard  was  bound 
to  arrest  them." 

CARTE  DB  VISITE. 
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'TwA8  a  terrible  fight,"  the  soldier  said ; 
**  Our  Colonel  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall, 
Shot  dead  on  the  field  by  a  rifle-ball — 
A  braver  heart  than  his  never  bled." 

A  group  for  the  painter's  art  were  they : 
The  soldier  with  scarred  and  sunburnt  face, 
A  fiur-haired  girl,  full  of  youth  and  grace. 

And  her  aged  mother,  wrinkled  and  gray. 

These  three  in  porch,  where  the  sunlight  came 
Through  the  tangled  leaves  of  the  jasmine-vine, 
Spilling  itself  like  a  golden  wine, 

And  flecking  the  doorway  with  rings  of  flame. 
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The  soldier  had  stopped  to  rest  by  the  way. 
For  the  air  was  sultry  with  summer-heat ; 
The  road  was  like  ashes  under  the  feet. 

And  a  weary  distance  before  him  lay. 

**  Yes,  a  terrible  fight ;  our  ensign  was  shot 
As  the  order  to  charge  was  given  the  men, 
When  one  from  the  ruiks  seized  our  colors,  and 
then 

He,  too,  fell  dead  on  the  self-same  spot. 

**  A  handsome  boy  was  this  last :  his  hair 
Clustered  in  curls  roimd  his  noble  brow ; 
I  can  almost  fancy  I  see  him  now, 

With  the  scarlet  stain  on  his  fkcc  so  fair." 


«♦  What  was  his  name  ?  —  have  you  never  heard  ? 
Where  was  he  from,  this  youth  who  fell  ^ 
And  your  regiment,  stranger,  which  was  it  ?  tell ! 

"  Our  regiment  ?    It  was  the  Twenty-third. 


*> 
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The  color  fled  from  the  young  girl's  cheek, 
Leaving  it  white  as  the  face  of  the  dead ; 
The  mother  lifted  her  eyes  snd  said  : 

"  Pity  my  daughter — in  mercy  speak ! " 

« I  never  knew  aught  of  this  gallant  youth," 
The  soldier  answered ;  *<  not  even  his  name. 
Or  from  what  part  of  our  State  he  came : 

As  God  is  above,  I  speak  the  truth ! 

**  But  when  we  buried  our  dead  that  night, 
I  took  from  his  breast  this  picture  —  see ! 
It  is  as  like  him  as  like  can  be : 

Hold  it  this  way,  towards  the  light." 

One  glance,  and  a  look,  half-sa<l  half- wild, 
Passed  over  her  face,  which  grew  more  pale, 
Then  a  passionate,  hopeless,  heart-broken  wail, 

And  the  mother  bent  low  o'er  the  prostrate  child. 


Experiences  of  Capt.  Wilkins.  —  Capt. 
Wilkins,  of  Gen.  Williams'  staff",  who  was^  cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  ChanceUorsville,  gave  the 
following  account  of  his  experience  with  the 
Confederates.  At  the  time  tne  Eleventh  corps 
was  routed  he  was  despatched  with  important 
orders  from  his  chief: 

"  On  galloping  to  convey  the  orders  referred 
to,  Capt  Wilkins  found  that  two  regiments  had 
already  gained  their  positions.  He  communicated 
the  omers  to  their  Colonels,  and  passed  on  to 
convey  them  also  to  Qen.  Kuger,  commanding 
the  Third  brigade,  who  was  considerably  nearer 
the  enemv.  Soon  after  leaving  the  embankments 
he  passed  a  double  line  of  skirmishers,  and  saw, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  they  wore  gray  coats. 
Up  to  this  moment  he  had  no  idea  the  enemy  were 
so  near.  It  was  now  about  eight  o'clodk  in  the 
evening,  and  owing  to  the  darkness  and  the  &ct 
of  his  riding  with  such  speed  directly  towards 
them,  the  skirmishers  evidently  mistook  him  for 
one  of  their  own  officers,  ana  allowed  him  to 

Sass.  At  this  moment  he  saw  the^distinguishing 
ag  of  the  First  brigade  of  Williams'  division  ^ 
(every  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
carries  a  distinguishing  flag  of  bright  colors)  to 
the  left,  and  stul  farther  on.  He  rode  towards  it, 
expecting  to  deliver  the  orders  to  the  commander 
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ci  the  brigade.  On  reaching  it  he  disooyered 
that  it  had  just  been  captured  by  a  Georgia  regi- 
ment, and  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  endeav- 
ored to  escape  by  leaping  the  abatis;  but  he 
found  that  the  rebels  were  on  every  side  of  jiim. 
His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  a  blow  from  a 
musket  dislocated  his  knee,  and  he  was  dragged 
to  the  ground  in  a  nearly  Insensible  condition. 

He  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  guard,  who  took 
him  a  short  distance  to  the  rear  and  to  the  plank 
road,  where  he  met  Oen.  Jackson  and  stafil  Jack- 
son had  at  this  time  formed  a  column  of  attack 
on  the  plank  road,  with  the  desi^  of  flanking 
our  army  and  obtaining  possession  of  United 
States  Ford.  The  column  consisted  of  upwards 
of  15,000  men,  massed  in  columns  of  sections, 
having  three  batteries  of  artillery  on  the  flank. 
Jackson  was  sitting  on  his  horse,  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  surrounded  by  his  sta£  He  wore  a 
new  suit  of  gray  uniform,  and  was  a  spare  man, 
with  a  weather-beaten  face,  and  a  bright,  grayish- 
blue  eye.  He  had  a  peculiarly  sad  and  gloomy 
expression  of  countenance,  as  though  he  already 
saw  a  premonition  of  his  fate.  It  was  but  fifteen 
minutes  later  that  he  was  mortally  wounded.  As 
they  came  into  his  presence  the  guard  announced, 
I A  captured  Yankee  oflBcer.'  Capt  WiUdns  asked 
if  it  was  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson.  On  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  raised  his  hat 
Gen.  Jackson  said:  'A  regular  army  officer,  I 
suppose ;  your  officers  do  not  usually  salute  ours.' 
Capt  Wilkins  replied :  *  No,  I  am  not ;  I  salute 
you  out  of  respect  to  you  as  a  gallant  officer.' 
He  then  askea  his  name  and  rank.  On  being 
told,  he  further  inquired  what  corps  and  com- 
manders were  opposed  in  front.  Gipt.  "V^lkins 
replied  that  as  an  officer,  he  could  not  return  a 
tru^fUl  answer  to  such  questions.  Jackson  then 
turned  to  the  guard  and  ordered  them  to  search 
him.  He  then  had  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat  Hooker's  confidential  orders  to  corps  com- 
manders, giving  a  plan  in  part  of  the  campaign, 
the  coimtersigns  or  the  field  for  a  week  m  ad- 
vance, and  the  field  returns,  giving  the  efiective 
strength  of  the  Twelfth  corps  on  the  preceding 
day. 

Fortunately,  before  the  guard  could  carry  the 
orders  into  execution,  a  terrific  raking  fire  was 
opened  on  Jackson's  column  by  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery,  commanded  by  Capt.  Best,  from  an 
eminence  on  the  plank  road.  The  first  eight  or 
ten  shots  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  column. 
The  men  and  gunners  dismounted,  leaving  their 
horses  and  guns.  Our  artillery  soon  got  the 
range  with  more  precision,  and  the  shell  and 
round  shot  ricocheted  and  ploughed  through 
this  dense  mass  of  the  enemy  with  terrific  efiect 
Shells  were  continually  bursting,  and  the  screams 
and  ffroans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  could  be 
heard  on  every  side.  As  an  instance  of  the 
terrible  efiect  of  this  fire,  one  of  the  guard  was 
struck  by  a  solid  shot  just  below  the  hips,  sweep- 
ing off  both  his  legs.  A  battery  came  dashing 
up ;  but  when  they  got  jnto  the  vortex  of  the  fire, 


the  gunners  fled,  deserting  their  guns,  and  oould 
not  be  made  to  man  them.  An  officer,  splendidly 
mounted  and  equipped,  attempted  in  a  most 
gallant  manner  to  rally  them.  A  ball  struck  him 
on  the  neck,  completely  severing  his  head  from 
his  body,  and  leaving  his  spinal  column  standing. 
His  body  rolled  to  the  ground,  and  the  horse 
galloped  to  the  rear.  One  of  the  shells  struck  a 
caisson  full  of  artillery  ammunition,  which,  ex- 
ploding, ascended  in  a  crater  of  variously  colored 
flame,  and  showered  down  on  the  heads  of  the 
men  below  a  mass  of  fragments  of  shot  and  shell 
The  loss  infficted  b^  this  fire  must  have  been 
terrible,  placing  considerably  over  one  thousand 
men  hora  du  combat^  and  effectually  brealdng  up 
the  contemplated  attack  of  the  column. 

An  officer  of  Jackson's  staff  subseouently  stated 
that  it  was  about  fifteen  minutes  aner  this  that 
Gen.  Jackson  with  staff  advanced  to  the  frt>nt  to 
reconnoitre  our  position,  having  accomplished 
which  he  returned  by  a  different  path  towards  his 
own  men,  who,  mistaking  his  approach  for  that 
of  a  party  of  our  cavalry,  fired  upon  him,  killing 
and  wounding  four  of  his  staff,  and  wounding 
Jackson  once  in  the  right  arm  and  twice  in  the 
left  arm  and  hand. 

While  Capt  Wilkins  was  bein^  taken  to  the 
rear  he  devoted  his  attention  to  disposing  of  the 
important  papers  which  he  had  on  his  person.  He 
dared  not  take  them  from  his  pocket  to  attempt 
to  tear  them  up,  but  cautiously  placed  his  ha^ 
in  his  pocket,  and  worked  the  papers  into  a  ball, 
and  as  they  were  passing  along,  got  them  into 
his  bosom,  and  finally  into  his  arm-pit  under  his 
arm,  where  he  carried  them  all  that  night  The 
next  morning  tlie  guard  halted  to  get  their 
breakfasts,  and  a  soldier  was  trying  to  kindle  a 
fire  to  cook  some  coffee  which  they  had  taken 
from  our  men.  The  wood  was  damp,  and  the 
fire  refused  to  bum.  The  soldier  swore  at  it 
until  his  patience  gave  out,  when  Capt  Wilkins 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  some  kindlings, 
and  handed  him  the  important  papers.  "Hie 
soldier  took  them,  and,  not  dreaming  of  their 
importance,  used  them  to  kindle  the  fire.** 


TRUMPET  SONG. 

OLFVER  WENDELL  BOLHBS. 

The  battle-drum's  loud  rattle  is  rending  the  air ; 
The  troopers  all  are  mounted,  their  sabres  are  bare ; 
The  guns  are  unlimbered,  the  bayonets  shine ; 
Hark  !  hark  !  'tis  the  tnimpet-call !   wheel  into 
line  ! 

Ta,  ra !  ta,  ta,  ta ! 
Trum,  trum !  tra,  ra,  ra,  ra ! 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpets ! 
Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah ! 

March  onward,  soldiers,  onward ;  the  strife  is  begun : 
Loud  bellowing  rolls  the  boom  of  the  black-throatea 

gun; 
The  rifles  are  cracking,  the  torn  banners  toss. 
The  sabres  are  clashing,  the  bayonets  croea, 
Ta,  ra,  &c. 
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Down  with  the  leaguing  liars,  the  traitort  to  their 

trust. 
Who  trampled  the  fiur  charter  of  Freedom  in  dust ; 
They  fadter  —  they   waver  —  they   scatter— they 

run  — 
The  field  is  our  own,  and  the  hattle  is  won ! 
Ta,  jra,  &c 

Ood  saye  our  mighty  people  and  prosper  our  cause ! 
We're  fighting  tor  our  nation,  our  land,  and  our 

laws! 
Though  tyrants  may  hate  us,  their  threats  we  defy, 
And  drum-beat  and  trumpet  shall  peal  our  reply ! 
Ta,  ra !  ta,  ta,  ta ! 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpets  I 
Q^rum,  tnun,  tra,  ra,  ra,  ral 
Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah ! 


IlEUT.  Mc^bill's  Exploit.  —  After  the  sur- 
prise and  capture  of,  New  Creek,  Va.,  by  Gen. 
Kosser,  Mai.-Qen.  Crook,  of  the  Yankee  army, 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department 
m  which  that  station  is  embraced.  Mau-Gen. 
Kelley,  who  previously  commanded  the  depart- 
ment, still  remained  in  Cumberland,  having  his 
headquarters  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  town. 
Gen.  Crook  established  his  headquarters  in  the 
same  town,  at  the  other  principal  hoteL  As 
soon  as  this  state  of  affairs  became  known  to 
Lieut  Jesse  C.  McNeill,  upon  whom  has  devolved 
the  command  of  McNeill's  Bangers  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  lamented  old  Captain,  he 
resolved  to  risk  an  attempt  to  surprise  and  bring 
off  those  two  Generals. 

Having  posted  himself  thoroughly  in  regard  to 
the  dtuation  of  affiBdrs  in  and  around  Cumber- 
land, the  night  of  Monday,  20th  inst,  he,  with 
sixty  trusty  men,  crossed  Knobby  Mountain  to 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  Reaching 
this  stream,  at  a  point  below  the  first  picket  post 
that  overlooked  tne  selected  route  of  in^ss  into 
Cumberland,  he  crossed,  and  in  a  few  mmutes  the 
Yankees  on  duty  were  relieved.  "  Your  counter- 
Mgn,*'  demanded  Lieut  McNeill,  to  a  burly  Dutch- 
man, with  such  accompaniments  as  seemed  to  im- 
press the  fellow  with  the  notion  that  to  divul^ 
It  was  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  "  Boors 
Kaah,"  (meaning  «*  Bull's  Gap,")  was  the  quick 
response. 

Then  on  briskly  down  the  county  road  towards 
town,  near  five  miles  distant,  he  moved.  As  the 
little  band  struck  what  is  known  as  the  old  pike, 
soon, "  Halt!  who  comes  there  P"  rings  out  on  the 
air.  "Friends,  with  countersign,"  is  the  response. 
"Dismount,  one,  advance,  and  give  the  counter- 
sign," is  the  picket's  next  order  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant 

Having  lately  had  his  ankle  crushed,  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  not  in  a  condition  to  obey ;  and  so 
urging  his  horse  forward,  he  quickly  heard  from 
the  astonished  picket,  "  Don't  shoot ;  I  surren- 
der." 

On  theyrushed,  and  the  reserves  were  gath- 
cnd  in.  The  first  picket  captured  was  cavalry, 
the  next  infimtry.  The  former  were  brought 
uong;  the  latter   were   disarmed,  their  guns 


smashed,  and  they  were  paroled  to  remain  where 
they  were  until  morning ;  were  told  that  the  town 
was  surrounded,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  escape. 

Entering  town  on  the  west  side,  they  passed 
another  picket  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ^orth 
Branch.  By  this  picket  they  were  not  halted. 
Crossing  Will's  Creek,  (which  flows  through  the 
town,)  at  the  Lron  Bridge,  coolly  and  deliberately 
up  Baltimore  Street  they  ride,  some  whistling, 
some  laughing  and  talking,  as  if  they  were  Yan- 
kees, at  home  among  friends. 

To  and  fro,  on  the  street,  by  the  gas-light,  are 
seen  walking  Yankee  guards.  "Helloa,  boys! 
whose  command  is  that?  "  "  Scouts  from  Ntw 
Creek,"  is  the  response. 

Presently  here  they  are,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  front  of  the  St  Nicho- 
las Hotel,  Kelley's  headquarters.  Down  spring, 
quietly  and  calmly,  the  men  who,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, are  to  visit  Kelley's  room.  They  en- 
ter the  hall,  and  having  procured  a  light,  they 
enter  the  General's  room.  The  General,  aroused 
by  the  knock,  resting  on  one  elbow,  "  You  know 
me.  General,  I  suppose,"  says  Joseph  W.  Kuy- 
kendall,  who  had  cnai^e  of  this  party.    "  I  do," 

said  the  GeneraL    "  You  are ,"  giving  his 

name.  "General,  you  had  me  once;  it  is  my 
honor  to  have  you  now.  You  are  a  prisoner." 
"  But,"  says  the  General,  "  whom  am  I  surren- 
dering to  ?  "  "  To  me,  sir,"  was  the  emphatic 
response.  "  No  place  or  time  for  ceremony ;  so 
you  will  dress  quickly."    The  order  was  obeyed. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  St  Nicholas, 
another  scene  was  transpiring  at  the  Revere 
House.  Thither  went  promptly  a  portion  of  the 
men,  as  per  arrangement,  under  Lieut  Welton. 
Reaching  it  the^  halt — ^e  men,  in  charge  of 
Joseph  JU  Vandiver,  dismount,  and  "  Halt  I "  is 
the  greeting  of  the  sentinel,  standmg  in  front  of 
the  entrance.  "  Friends,  with  countersign,  bear- 
ing important  despatches  for  Gen.  Crook,"  is 
Vandiver's  answer.  "  Advance,  one,"  &c  In  a 
moment,  Vandiver  had  the  sentinel's  gun,  and 
ordered  him  to  stand  aside  under  gus^.  The 
door  is  rapped  at  —  a  voice  from  within  asks, 
"  Who  is  you  ?  I  don't  know  you."  "  Open  the 
door;  I  must  see  Gen.  Crook."  The  door  is 
opened,  and  there  stands  a  small  darkey.  "  Is 
Gfen.  Crook  in  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Show  me  his 
room.'*  "  Fm  afeerd  to ;  but  I  will,  if  you  don't 
tell  on  me.'^  Crook's  room  is  reached;  a  rap 
given.  "  Come  in."  In  obedience  to  the  invita- 
tion, a  tall  and  stalwart  form,  with  light  in  one 
hand,  and  pistol  undisplayed  in  the  other,  stands 
erect,  cool  and  deliberate,  before  the  General. 
"Gen.  Crook,  I  presume,"  says  Vandiver.  "I 
am,  sir."  "  I  am  Gen.  Rosser,  sir ;  you  are^  in 
my  power ;  you  have  two  minutes  to  dress  in." 
Then  the  General  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  he  thought 
he  dreamed.  "Come,  General,  there  are  your 
clothes ;  you  can  either  put  them  on,  or  go  as 
you  are."    The  General  quickly  arose  and  dressed 

The  prisoner  and  his  captors  make  their  exit 
to  their  vieilant  comrades  without  The  Gen- 
eral is  made  to  mount  behind  Vandiver.    Off 
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thejr  start,  soon  rejoin  the  St  Nicholas  party  with 
their  prize,  and  then  they  all  commence  to  **  evac- 
uate "  the  city  quietly,  coolly,  and  in  good  order. 
Reaching  WuPs  Creek  Bridge,  they  turned  to  the 
left,  and  proceeded  down  the  tow-path. 

Onr  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  encamped 
on  the  hills  around  the  town,  are  many  of  Crook's 
and  Kelley's  soldiers,  who  dream  not  of  the  sur- 
prise the  morning  shall  bring  them ;  the  senti- 
nels too,  as  unconscious  as  their  slumbering  com- 
rades of  the  proximity  of  a  foe.  A  few  are 
awcdie,  and  witn  curiosity  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  horsemen  moving,  as  it  were,  in  midnight  re- 
view before  them,  inquire,  "  AVhose  command  ?  ** 
"Scouts  going  out,"  is  the  careless  response. 
At  length,  they  are  about  five  miles  below  the 
town,  where  they  intend  to  recross  to  "  Old  Vir- 
ginia." A  "Halt"  greets  the  advance.  "  Friends, 
with  coimtersiKn.**  The  picket  ^ves  the  usual 
command.  "  Sull's  Gap,"  says  McNeill ;  **  no 
time  to  dismovnt;  are  in  a  nurry;  the  enemy 
are  reported  close ;  we  are  sent  out  by  Gen. 
Crook  to  watch  his  movements."  "  Go  on,  then ; 
cold  night,  boys,  to  be  out."  "Yes,  pretty 
cold."  "Give  the  Johnnies  h-^,  boys."  «0, 
yes,  we  are  the  boys  to  do  that ; "  are  some  of 
the  words  interchanged,  as  McNeill  and  his  boys 
file  past  the  unsuspecting  Yankees.  A  moment 
or  two  more,  and  McNeiQ  is  in  Virginia ! 

**  McGregor  is  on  his  native  heath, 
With  McGregor's  clan  around  him." 

On  he  pushes  briskly,  without  any  report  of 
Yankees  pursuing  in  the  rear,  to  whieh  a  strict 
watch  is  kept.  Romney,  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Cumberland,  is  reached ;  the  rear-guard  re- 
port about  sixty  Yankees  in  sight,  with  some  of 
whom  they  exchanged  a  few  shots,  but  the  Yan- 
kees exhibited  no  disposition  to  push  on  very 
fast.  At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  McNeill 
is  seen  near  Moorefield,  moving  up  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  while  up  the  pike,  on  the 
opposite  side,  move  the  Yankees,  about  two  hun- 
dred strong,  their  horses  the  worse  for  having  gal- 
loped from  New  Creek  Station,  some  thirty-five 
miles  off,  from  which  point  they  started  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  we  afterwards 
learned.  Tuesday  night,  McNeill  camped  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  South  Branch,  with  his  pris- 
oners all  safe,  but,  like  their  captors,  all  tired. 
The  next  morning,  five  hundred  Yankee  cavalry 
entered  Moorefield ;  a  large  force  was  also  relia- 
bly reported  to  Lieut.  McNeill,  going  up  Lost 
River,  to  intercept  him ;  but  they  di(ui%  as  the 
Generals  reached  this  city  Sunday  morning,  about 
two  o'clock,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  / .  S.  Welton,  who 
rendered  prompt,  active,  and  efficient  service  in 
effecting  tne  capture. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  entrance  into  Gen. 
Kelley's  room  was  through  his  Adjutant-Gener- 
al's apartment  An  eye  was  kept  to  this  gentle- 
man, and  he  was  brought  off  with  four  head- 
quarter colors.    His  name  is  Major  Melvin. 

To  have  entered  Cumberland,  a  city  of  eight 
or  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  (a  majority  of 
whom  are  bitterly  hostile,)  with,  accordmg  to  our 


best  information,  seven  or  eight  thousand  troops 
encamped  in  and  around,  is  very  strong  evidence 
that  Lieut  Jesse  C.  McNeill  is  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,  a  worthy  son  of  his  gallant  old  sire,  Capt 
John  Hanson  McNeill,  who,  and  his  eldest  sou, 
have  already  laid  their  lives  upon  their  country's 
altar. 

Gen.  Early,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  his  exploit,  advanced  the  gallant  young 
officer  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  McNeill's  Han- 
gers.   

ROLL   CALL. 

BT    V,  O.   8HEPHBSD. 

"  CoEPOBAL  Grebn  !  "  the  Orderly  cried ; 
«  Here !  **  was  the  answer,  loud  and  clear. 
From  the  lips  of  a  soldier,  who  stood  near; 

And  <*  Here !  '*  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 

"  Cyrus  Drew !  "  —  then  a  silence  fell  — 
This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call ; 
Only  his  rear  man  had  seen  him  fedl, 

Killed  or  wounded,  he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood,  in  the  fidling  light, 
These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks, 
Ab  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books. 

While  slowly  gathered  the  shades  of  night 

The  fern  on  the  hill-sides  was  splashed  with  blood. 
And  down  in  the  com,  where  the  poppies  grew. 
Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew. 

And  crimson-dyed  as  the  river's  nood. 

For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side, 
That  day,  in  the  &cc  of  a  murderous  fire. 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire ; 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

"  Herbert  Cline ! "    At  the  call  there  came 
Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line, 
Bearine  between  them  this  Herbert  Cline, 

Wounded  and  bleeding,  to  answer  his  name. 

**  Ezra  Kerr  I  "  —  and  a  voice  answered,  *•  Here !  ** 
**  Hiram  Kerr !  "  but  no  man  replied  : 
They  were  brothers,  these  two:  the  sad  wind 
sighed. 

And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  cornfield  near. 

*«  Ephraim  Deane ! "  —  then  a  soldier  spoke ; 
**  Deane  carried  our  regiment's  colors,"  he  said, 
"  Wlien  our  ensign  was  shot ;  I  left  him  dead. 

Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

**  Close  to  the  road-side  his  body  lies  ; 

I  paused  a  moment,  and  gave  him  to  dnnk ; 

He  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I  think. 
And  Death  came  with  it  and  closed  his  eyes." 

'Twas  a  victory  —  yes ;  but  it  cost  us  dear ; 
For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  at  night. 
Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fight. 

Numbered  but  twenty  that  answered,  *«  Here  !  " 


Thb  Schools  of  Fernandina.  —  A  corre- 
spondent writing  from  Fernandina,  Fla.,  says :  -^ 
The  colored  schools,  which  have  been  in  tucoeat- 
fiil  operation  here,  closed  for  a  vacation  of  two 
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months.  The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  more 
than  equals  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  race.  The  children  have  evinced  an 
aptitude  to  learn,  and  a  capacity  iully  equal  to 
white  children  at  the  North,  and  in  all  the  better 
characteristics  they  are  in  no  way  behind  them. 
....  None  who  have  witnessed  the  grateful 
expressions  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  ^e  daily 
tributes  of  flowers,  and  other  evidences  of  affec- 
tion of  the  children  for  their  teachers,  will  ever 
question  the  natural  susceptibility  of  this  people 
to  cidtivation,  and  a  prompt  response  to  the  or- 
dinary appliances  which  make  mankind  respec- 
table. Corporeal  punishment  has  been  so  rare 
that  I  question  whether,  during  the  entire  term, 
among  three  hundred  children,  there  have  been 
more  than  half  a  dozen  cases  ;  and  I  have  never 
seen  uneducated  children  anvwbere  exhibit  more 
sensibility  to  the  dishonor  of  a  banishment  from 
school,  or  other  similar  infliction,  than  these  chil- 
dren of  slavery. 
Some  of  the  girls  and  boys  had  committed 

Sieces,  which  were  properly  spoken;  and  one 
ttle  ebony,  only  eight  years  old,  showed  extraor- 
dinary aptness  at  declamation  in  a  little  piece 
he  had  learned.  True,  he  was  in  rags,  and  his 
skin  was  coal-black,  but  a  more  intelligent  and 
happy  face  I  never  saw.  If  permitted,  that  boy 
will  vet  shame  many  a  "  pale-face  "  by  his  supe- 
rior mtellectual  power. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  a  little  book  or 
primer  was  presented  to  each  scholar  as  a  present 
for  their  attendance  and  good  conduct;  and  it 
was  pleasing  to  see  with  what  eagerness  and 
satisfaction  each  received  this  first  testimonial 
of  scholarship.  Nearly  three  hundred  presents 
were  distributed,  which  were  furnished  prmcipaUy 
through  the  liberality  of  Hon.  Joseph  Hoxie,  of 
New  York,  who  had  visited  the  schools  a  few 
months  since,  and  whose  judicious  selections  were 
universally  commended,  and  his  eenerosity  fully 
appreciated.  These  children  will  never  forget 
tms  occasion. 

Among  the  songs  by  the  school,  interspersed 
throughout  the  exercises,  —  and  evanj  child  sings 
in  these  schools,  —  was  the  following,  which,  aside 
from  its  intrinsic  merit  and  affecting  pathos,  was 
particularly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  just 
before  the  rebellion,  a  congregation  of  slaves 
attending  a  public  baptism  on  Sunday,  at  Savan- 
nah, were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  punished 
with  thirty-nine  lashes  each,  for  singing  the  song 
of  spiritual  freedom  —  now  a  crime,  since  slavery 
has  become  a  ''  divine  institution." 

SLAVS    SOMO. 

My  mother  !    how  long !      Mothers !    how  long ! 
mothers !  how  long ! 
Will  sinners  suffer  here  ? 
Chorus.  —  It  won't  be  long !  It  won't  be  long  I  It 
won't  be  long ! 
That  sinners  'U  suffer  here! 

We'U  walk  de  golden  streets !  we'll  walk  de  golden 
streets !  we'll  walk  de  golden  streets  I 
Where  pleasures  never  die  ! 
Choeus.  —  It  won't  be  long  I  &c. 


My  brotiier !   do  sin^ !   my  brother !   do  sing !  my 
brother !  do  smg ! 
De  praises  oh  de  Lord ! 
Chorus.  —  It  won't  be  long  I  &c.' 

We'll  toon  be  free !    we'll  toon  be  free !    we'll  toon 
be  free! 
De  Lord  will  call  us  home  ! 
Chorus.  —  My  brother !  do  sing !  my  brother !  do 
sing !  my  brother  !  do  sing ! 
De  praises  ob  de  Lord ! 

And  these  verses,  so  expressive  and  pathetic, 
are  added  to  almost  indeflmtely,  in  the  same  style, 
by  the  interested  singers.  Now,  where  this  and 
the  hundred  kindred  songs  sung  by  the  slaves 
came  from,  or  who  amidst  the  darkness  of  slavery 
inditeth  them,  I  cannot  of  course  say ;  bu|;  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  source  of  the  inspiration. 
In  patient  faith  and  enduring  hope  these  *'  songs 
of  Zion  "  have  been  sung  by  venerations  of  these 
bondmen,  as  the  only  relief  for  bleeding  hearts 
and  lacerated  bodies;  and  now  Ood  comes  in 
judgment  to  requite  the  nation  for  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted upon  his  oppressed  and  suffering  poor. 

Another  interesting  and  significant  event  con- 
nected with  the  people  here,  occurred  on  Monday. 
The  women  called  a  meeting  at  the  chiurch,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  presenting  Col.  Little- 
field's  regiment,  now  enlisting  here,  a  stand  of 
colors.  Like  the  great  dinner  and  celebration  on 
the  Fourth,  all  was  arranged  by  the  colored  wo- 
men, and  fifty  dollars  were  contributed  on  the 
spot,  bv  these  poor  fugitives,  from  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  their  brief  freedom  —  contributed  to  pur- 
chase an^Ajnerican  fiag  to  be  borne  by  their  col- 
ored brethren  —  the  flag  which  had  been  to  them 
till  now  the  emblem  of  oppression !  They  cher- 
ish no  feelings  of  malignity  for  the  wrongs  which 
have  been  inflicted,  but  hail  the  new  era  of  free- 
dom with  joy,  and  rally*to  the  country's  standard 
with  pride  and  satisfaction,  now  that  the  country 
is  prepared  to  respect  their  humanity  and  protect 
their  rights.  Among  the  contributors  was  one 
slave  woman,  who  has  flve  sons  and  a  husband 
in  the  army,  while  she  remains  at  home  to  care 
for  younger  children. 

Ned  Simons,  an  old  negro  belonging  to  the 
Dungenness  estate  of  Oen.  Nathan  Greene,  on 
Cumberland  Island,  and  who  was  left  by  the 
rebel  inheritor,  Nightingale,  on  his  evacuation  of 
the  place,  died  here  last  week,  at  the  house  of  the 
lady  teachers  of  the  schools,  who  have  kindly 
cared  for  him  since  their  arrival  here.  Ned  was 
over  one  hundred  years  old,  and  remembered 
Gen.  Washinj^on  well,  and  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber who  assisted  in  carrying  him  through  the 
streets  of  Savannah  on  his  last  visit  to  that  place. 
Old  Ned  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
nation,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  the  free- 
dom of  his  race.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and,  though  partially 
blind  with  age,  he  desired  himself  to  learn  to 
read.  On  being  asked  why  he  wished  to  learn, 
when  he  could  not  expect  to  live  much  longer,  he 
replied,  "  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  will  lay ; "  his 
attainments  on  earth  would  contribute  to  higher 
attainments  on  high ;  and  the  ladies  yielded  to 
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his  request,  and  during  the  last  montha  of  his 
life,  he,  wiUi  much  laJbor  and  eflfort,  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  his  letters  and  syllables,  roor  old 
Ned !  After  a  long  life  of  unrequited  toil  and 
slayery,  he  has  "gone  where  the  good  n^roes 
go;"  where  no  slave-driver  will  ever  follow; 
where  he  can  sing  "  de  praises  ob  de  Lord  "  in 
freedom  and  safety. 

Incident  of  Fredericksburg.  —  While  the 
Union  cavalry  were  on  the  retreat,  one  of  the 
men  heard  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs  close 
in  his  rear,  and  supposing  he  was  pursued  by  a 
rebel,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  mcreased  nis 
pace,  without  looking  behind  him.  After  travel- 
Ung  at  a  rapid  rate  for  some  distance,  our  man 
turned  his  head,  and  discovered  that  the  pursuing 
horse  was  riderless.  The  sudden  shock  of  satis- 
faction was  so  great  that  he  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  both  horses  went  cantering  over  the  fields 
without  riders,  and  the  Union  cavalryman  took 
possession  of  his  unexpected  prize. 


In  the  event  of  Maryland  doing  anything  that 
would  seem  hostile  to  the  South,  do  you,  and 
beg  your  friends  to,  keep  one  sympathizing 
thought  for  those  who  are  with  you  in  spirit ;  for 

"  Tis  home  where'er  the  heart  is." 

How  I  would  love  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you 
about  old  and  new  times ! 


A  Spartan  Girl. — A  yoimg  daughter  of 

Baltimore  wrote  thus  to  a  schoolmate  and  friend 

in  Charleston : 

Baltimoue,  May  10,  1801. 

You  must  pardon  me  for  intruding  upon  you 
an  expression  of  my  Southern  sentiments.  I  so 
oft»n  think  and  speak  of  you  with  the  rest  of  your 
friends,  and  I  envy  your  living  in  the  bosom  of  a 
home  which  we  are  denied.  You  cannot  see  as 
well  as  we  how  miserably  our  happiness,  our  lib- 
erty, our  homes,  have  been  sold  oy  traitors,  who 
would  risk  all  this  to  be  pampered  minions  of  an 
Abe  Lincoln  and  his  party. 

I  can  scarcely  control  myself  while  I  am  writ- 
ing you.  I  am  boiling  over  with  indignation.  I 
once  prayed  for  peace ;  but  now,  next  to  begging 
the  blessing  of  Ood,  I  pray — ''Hurrah  for  Jeff 
Davis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy ! "  and,  wo- 
man as  I  am,  if  I  knew  the  way,  1  would  walk 
out  of  Maryland,  until  my  foot  rested  updn  more 
Southern  soiL  You  are  happy  indeed,  and  have 
nothing  to  contend  with  in  comparison  with  us 
poor  Baltimorians,  or,  I  should  have  said,  Mary- 
landers;  for  here  Uiere  are  hearts  that  beat  as 
warm  to  the  South,  as  ever  throbbed  at  the  guns 
of  Charleston.  We  are  not  conouered,  and  never 
will  he ;  and  God  grant  that  berore  long  the  flag 
of  secession  may  wave  over  our  city  and  State. 
Then  we  can  run  to  the  embraces  of  mends  whom 
we  love,  though  we  know  them  not  It  is  suf- 
ficient we  are  all  for  the  same  cause  —  Southern 
rights. 

It  would  amuse  you  exceedingly  if  you  could 
hear  the  women  talk.  Some  offer  themselves  as 
escorts  to  the  gentlemen,  who  find  it  difficult  to 
get  out  of  the  city ;  others  are  almost  ready  to 
hang  old  EUcks,  and,  but  for  the  men,  I  beheve 
they  would ;  others,  and  I  among  the  number, 
are  ready  to  shoulder  our  muskets  to  defend  Uie 
just  and  holy  cause  of  the  South,  in  case  the 
men  fruL 


Incidents  of  Bull  Run. — In  the  thickest 
of  the  contest,  a  secession  Colonel  of  cavalry  was 
knocked  out  of  his  saddle  by  a  baU  from  one  of 
our  riflemen.  "There  goes  old  Baker,  of  the 
Georgia  First!"  shouted  one  of  owe  boys,  in 
hearing  of  his  chaplain.  "  Who  ?  "  queried  the 
parson.  "Col.  Baker,  of  the  rebel  ranks,  has 
just  gone  to  his  lon^  home."  "Ah,  well,"  re- 
plied the  chaplain,  quietly, "  the  longer  I  live,  the 
less  cause  I  have  to  find  fault  with  the  inscruta- 
ble acts  of  Divine  Providence."  An  unlucky  pri- 
vate in  one  of  the  New  York  regiments  was 
wounded  in  this  fight,  and  his  father  arrived  at 
the  hospital  just  as  itie  surgeon  was  removing 
the  bfldl  from  the  back  of  his  shoulder.  The  boy 
lay  with  his  face  downwards  on  the  pallet  "  Ah, 
my  poor  son,"  said  the  father,  mournfully,  "  I'm 
very  sorry  for  you.  But  it's  a  bad  place  to  be 
hit  in  —  thus,  in  the  back,**  The  sufferer  turned 
over,  bared  his  breast,  and  pointing  to  .the  open- 
ing above  the  armpit,  exclaimed,  "  Father,  here's 
where  the  ball  went  in ! " 

One  of  the  Zouaves  was  struck  by  a  cannon 
shot,  which  tore  through  his  thigh,  close  to  his 
body,  nearly  severing  the  limb  from  the  trunk. 
As  he  fell,  he  drew  his  photograph  from  his 
breast,  and  said  to  his  nearest  comrade,  "  Take 
this  to  my  wife.  Tell  her  I  died  like  a  soldier, 
faithful  to  my  country's  cause,  and  the  good  old 
fiag.    Good  by ! "  and  he  died  where  he  fell 

An  artillery-man  lay  on  the  ground,  nearly  ex- 
hausted firom  loss  of  blood,  and  too  weak  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  tramping  troops  and  horses 
that  flitted  about  him.  A  mounted  horseman  came 
towards  him,  when  he  raised  the  bleeding  stumps 
of  both  his  arms,  and  cried  out,  "Don't  tread  on 
me,  Cap'n !  See !  both  hands  are  gone."  The 
trooper  leaped  over  him,  a  shell  broke  near  by, 
and  the  crashing  fragments  put  the  sufferer  quick- 
ly out  of  his  misery. 

A  rebel  —  one  of  the  Georgia  regiments — lay 
with  a  fearful  shot-wound  in  his  side,  which  tore 
out  several  of  his  ribs.  The  life-blood  of  the 
poor  fellow  was  fast  oozing  out,  when  one  of  our 
troops  came  dashing  forw^,  from  out  of  the 
m^lee,  and  fell,  sharply  wounded,  dose  beside 
him.  The  Georgian  recognized  his  uniform, 
though  he  was  fatally  hurt,  and  feebly  held  out 
his  Imnd.  "  We  came  into  this  battle,"  he  said, 
"  enemies.  Let  us  die  friends.  FarewelL"  He 
spoke  no  more,  but  his  companion  in  disas- 
ter took  the  extended  hand,  and  escaped  to  re- 
late this  touching  fact. 

One  of  oiur  riflemen  had  his  piece  carried  away 
by  a  ball,  which  struck  it  out  of  his  hands  just 
as  his  company  was  in  the  act  of  advancing  to 
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ttorm  one  of  the  smaller  rebel  batteries.  Un- 
harmed, he  sprang  forward,  and  threw  himself 
down  on  his  fece,  under  the  enemy's  gmis.  A 
Zouave  lay  there,  wounded  and  bleeding,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  murderous  fire.  <*  Lay  close  — 
lay  close,  old  boy,"  said  the  latter  to  the  new 
comer ;  **  the  boys  'U  take  this  old  furnace  'n 
a  minute,  and  then  well  git  up  an'  give  the 
rebels  fits  ag'in."  Three  minutes  afterwards 
the  battery  was  carried,  and  the  two  soldiers  were 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  i^in. 

A  member  of  the  Second  Connecticut  regiment 
wrote  as  follows : 

While  at  a  halt  it  was  my  lot  to  witness  a  very 
painfql  scene.  I  captured  a  prisoner,  (a  Ger- 
man,) belonging  to  the  Eightn  South  Carolina 
regiment,  and  took  him  to  Major  Colbum  for  in- 
structions as  to  how  to  dispose  of  him.  The  nris- 
oner  requested  one  privilege  as  bis  last,  wnich 
the  Major  very  humanely  granted.  He  said  his 
brother  lav  a  short  distance  off,  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion,  and  ne  wished  to  see  him.  I  bade  mm  lead 
the  way,  and  I  followed. 

He  took  me  to  an  old  log  hut  but  a  few  rods 
firom  where  our  reeiment  was  halted.  On  the 
north  side,  in  the  shade,  we  found  the  wounded 
man.  The  prisoner  spoke  to  him  —  he  opened 
his  eyes  —  the  film  of  death  had  already  over- 
spread them,  and  the  tide  of  life  was  fast  ebbing. 
He  was  covered  with  blood,  and  the  swarms  of 
ffies  and  mosquitoes,  which  were  fattening  upon 
his  life's  blood,  indicated  that  he  had  lain  there 
for  some  time.  They  clasped  hands  together, 
muttered  a  few  words  in  the  German  language, 
supplicating  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  their  fSsimi- 
lies  at-home,  kissed,  and  bade  each  other  a  final 
adieu ;  the  prisoner  remarking,  as  I  took  him  by 
the  arm  to  lead  him  away,  for  the  colunm  was 
moving,  **  Brother,  you  are  dying,  and  I  am  a 
prisoner."  The  man  was  shot  with  a  musket  ball 
m  the  back,  just  over  the  hip ;  from  which  fact  I 
inferred  that  he  was  on  the  retreat  when  the 
deadly  ball  overtook  him. 


JACKSON. 


BY   HABRT  FLASH. 


Not  'midst  the  lightning  of  the  stormy  fight, 
Not  in  the  rush  upon  the  Vandal  foe, 
Did  kingly  Death,  with  his  resistless  might, 
Lay  the  Great  Leader  low. 

His  warrior  soul  its  earthly  shackles  broke 
/ft  the  fuR  sunshine  of  a  peacrful  iovfn  ; 
When  all  the  storm  was  hushed,  the  trustv  oak 
That  propped  our  cause  went  aown. 

Though  his  alone  the  blood  that  flecks  the  ground, 
Recording  all  his  grand,  heroic  deeds, 
Freedom  herself  is  writhing  with  the  wound, 
And  all  the  country  bleeds. 

He  entered  not  the  nation's  Promised  Land 
At  atiQ  red  belching  of  the  cannon's  mouth. 
But  broke  the  House  of  Bondage  with  his  hand, 
The  Moses  of  the  South ! 


O,  gracious  God !  not  gainless  is  the  loss ; 
A  glorious  sunbeam  gilds  thy  sternest  frown; 
And  while  his  country  staggers  with  the  cross, 
He  rises  with  the  crown  t 


Incidents  op  the  Battle  of  Pea-Ridge. 
—  One  of  the  Ninth  Missouri  was  so  enraged,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  battle,  at  seeing  his  brother, 
a  member  of  the  same  regiment,  horribly  butch- 
ered and  scalped,  that  he  swore  vengeance  against 
the  Indians,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  de- 
voted his  attention  entirely  to  tnem,  concealing 
himself  behind  trees,  and  fighting  in  their  fash- 
ion. An  excellent  marksman,  he  would  often 
creep  along  the  ground  to. obtain  a  better  range; 
and  then  woe  to  the  savage  who  exposed  any 

Eart  of  his  body.    When  he  had  shot  an  Indian, 
e  would  shout  with  delicious  joy:  "  There  goes 

another  red-skin  to .    Hurrah  for  the  Stars 

and  Stripes,  and  all  Indians!"    Though 

ever  following  the  wily  foe,  and  though  fired  upon 
again  and  again,  he  received  not  a  scratch;  and 
on  h^  return  to  camp,  after  nightfall,  bore  with 
him  nine  scalps  of  aooriginal  warriors,  slain  by 
his  own  hand  to  avenge  his  brother's  death. 

A  German  soldier,  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Illinois, 
met  with  two  very  narrow  escapes  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, while  Gen.  Carr's  division  was  contending 
so  vigorously  against  the  enemy  in  Cross-Timber 
Hollow.  He  wore  earrings  for  the  benefit  of  his 
eyes,  and  a  musket-baU  cut  one  of  them  in  two, 
(the  broken  segments  still  remaining,)  and  passed 
into  the^shoulder  of  the  Second  Lieutenant  of  the 
company.  Ten  minutes  after,  during  a  tempo- 
rary lull  in  the  strife,  while  the  German  was  re- 
lating the  story  of  his  escape,  a  bullet  whistled 
by,  carrying  the  other  ring  with  it,  and  abrading 
the  skin  of  his  ear,  without  doing  further  hann. 
Such  are  the  vagaries  of  fate,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous shiftings  on  the  battle-field  between  life  and 
death. 

One  of  the  Texas  soldiers  was  advancing  with 
his  bayonet  upon  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Ninth  Iowa, 
whose  sword  had  been  broken.  The  oflBcer  saw 
his  intention,  avoided  the  thrust,  fell  down  at  his 
foeman's  feet,  caught  hold  of  his  legs,  threw  him 
heavily  to  the  ^ound,  and  before  be  could  rise, 
drew  a  long  knife  from  his  adversary's  belt,  and 
buried  it  in  his  bosom.  The  Texan,  with  dying 
grasp,  seized  the  Lieutenant  by  the  hair,  and 
sank  down  lifeless,  bathing  the  brown  leaves  with 
his  blood.  So  firm  was  the  hold  of  the  nerveless 
hand,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  hair  fh>m 
the  head  of  the  ofiioer  before  he  could  be  tceed 
from  the  corpse  of  the  foe. 

Presentiments  on  the  battle-field  often  prove 
prophetic.  Here  is  an  instance :  While  CoL  Os- 
terhaus  was  gallantly  attacking  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  second  day,  a  Sergeant  of  the 
Twelfth  Missouri  requested  the  Captain  of  his 
company  to  send  his  wife's  portrait,  which  he 
had  taken  from  his  bosom,  to  ner  address  in  St. 
Louis,  with  his  dying  declaration  that  he  thought 
of  her  in  his  last  moments.  "  What  is  that  for  P  " 
asked  the  Captain.   "  You  are  not  wounded —are 
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you  P  "  "  No,**  answered  the  Serjeant ;  "  but  I 
know  I  shall  be  killed  to-day.  I  have  been  in 
battle  before,  but  I  never  felt  ais  I  do  now.  A  mo- 
ment ago  I  became  convinced  my  time  had  come ; 
but  how,. I  cannot  tell.  Will  you  gratify  my  re- 
quest ?    Remember,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  dying 

I  man."  **  Certainly,  my  brave  fellow ;  but  you  will 
live  to  a  good  old  age  with  your  wife.  Do  not 
grow  melancholy  over  a  fency  or  a  dream."  "  You 
will  see,"  was  the  response.  The  picture  changed 
hands.  The  Sergeant  stepped  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  cohimn,  and  the  Cantain  perceived 
him  no  more.  At  the  camp-fire  toat  evening  the 
officer  inquired  for  the  Sere^ant.  He  was  not 
present.  He  had  been  killed  three  hours  before 
Dv  a  gi'ape-shot  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batte- 
ries. 

While  the  fight  was  raging  about  Miser's  farm- 
house, on  the  ridge,  on  Friday  morning,  a  sol- 
dier, belonging  to  the  Twenty-nflh  Missouri,  and 
a  member  of  a  Mississippi  company,  became 
separated  from  their  commands,  and  K>und  each 
other  climbing  the  same  fence.  The  rebel  had 
one  of  those  long  knives  made  of  a  file,  which 
the  South  has  so  extensively  paraded,  but  so 
rarely  used,  and  the  Missourian  had  one  also, 
having  picked  it  up  on  the  field  The  rebel 
challenged  I  his  enemy  to  a  fair,  open  combat  with 
the  knife,  intending  to  bully  him,  no  doubt ;  and 
the  challenge  was  promptly  accepted.    The  two 

.  removed  their  coats,  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  and 
began.  The  Mississippian  had  more  skill,  but 
his  opponent  more  strength,  and  consequently 
the  latter  could  not  strike  his  enemy,  while  he  re- 
ceived several  cuts  on  the  head  and  breast. 

The  blood  began  trickling  down  the  Unionist's 
face,  and,  running  into  his  eyes,  almost  blinded 
him.  The  Union  man  became  desperate,  for  he 
saw  the  secessionist  was  unhurt.  He  made  a 
feint;  the  rebel  leaned  forward  to  arrest  the 
blow,  but  employing  too  much  energy,  he  could 
not  recover  himself  at  once.  The  Missourian 
perceived  his  advantage,  and  knew  he  could  not 
lose  it  In  five  seconds  more  it  would  be  too 
late.  His  enemy,  glaring  at  him*  like  a  wild  beast, 
was  on  the  eve  of  striking  again.  Another  feint ; 
another  dodge  on  the  rebel's  part ;  and  then  the 
blade  of  the  Missourian,  hurled  through  the  air, 
fell  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  Mississippi- 
an's  neck.  The  blood  spirted  from  the  throat, 
and  the  head  fell  over,  almost  entirely  severed 
from  the  body.  Ghastly  sight !  too  ghastly  even 
for  the  doer  of  the  deed !  He  fainted  at  the 
spectacle,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  own  blood, 
and  was  soon  after  butchered  by  a  Seminole,  who 
saw  him  sink  to  the  earth. 

On  Saturday  morning,  a  body  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Indians  was  discovered  on  the  north  side 
of  Sugar  Creek,  below  the  curve  of  a  hill,  firing 
from  Uiick  clusters  of  post-oaks  into  three  or  four 
companies  of  Arkansas  soldiers,  marching  in 
McCulloch's  division  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  ridge.  The  Major  of  the  battalion,  seeing 
this,  hallooed  out  to  them  that  they  were  firing 
upon  their  own  friends,  and  placed  his  white  hand- 
kerchief on  his  sword,  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 


The  Indians  either  did  not  see,  or  did  not  caie 
for,  the  flag  of  truce,  but  poured  two  volleys  into 
the  Arkansans,  killing,  among  others,  the  Major 
himself.  The  presumption  then  was,  that  the 
Cherokees  had  turned  traitors;  and  the  secession 
soldiers  were  immediatelv  ordered  to  charge  upon 
them.  They  did  so,  and  for  an  hour  a  temble 
fight  ensued  among  the  oaks  between  them  and 
their  late  savage  aUies,  in  which  it  is  stated  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  The  Indians  sufiered  severely,  as 
they  were  driven  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
shot  and  butchered  without  mercy.  A  person 
who  witnessed  this  part  of  the  fight  says  it  was 
the  most  bloody 'and  desperate  that  occurred  on 
the  field,  being  conductea  with  the  most  reckless 
and  brutal  energy  by  the  two  parties,  of  whom  it 
would  be  difficiut  to  sav  which  was  the  mosi  bar- 
barous. On  the  dead  savages  were  found,  in 
some  instances,  two  or  three  scalps  £sistened  to 
their  belts  by  thongs  of  leather. 


An  Energetic  Woman. — A  correspondent 
writing  from  Jasper  county,  Mississippi,  gave  the 
following : 

Mrs.  Simmons,  a  widow  lady  of  Jasper  county, 
Mississippi,  made,  during  one  year  of  the  war, 
(1863),  300  bushels  of  com,  100  bushels  of 
potatoes,  with  peas  and  pinders  enough  to  fatten 
ner  hogs.  She  did  the  ploughing  herself,  and 
did  it  with  an  old  wind-broken  pony.  Her  two 
little  daughters,  aged  twelve  and  fourteen  years,  * 
did  the  hoeing.  She  also  made  100  pounds  of 
tobacco.  After  her  crop  was  finished,  she  did 
weaving  enough  to  buy  her  salt,  and  a  pair  of 
cards,  and  had  some  money  left 


Incidents  op  Bull  Run. — A  Southern  writer, 
in  recounting  the  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Kun,  says : 

Our  regiment  by  this  time  had  come  in  reach 
of  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  balls  fell  before  and 
behind  us,  but  no  damage  was  done.  We  now 
threw  our  knapsacks  away  to  engage  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight.  We  ran  to  the  point  at  which  the 
fire  seemed  to  be  most  severe.  Advancing  in 
front  of  the  cannon,  we  got  within  musket-shot 
of  our  enemy,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  having  a 
slight  mound  to  protect  us.  Had  we  been  stand- 
ing, scarcely  one  would  have  been  left.  Twice 
did  the  cannon-balls  throw  dirt  upon  me,  and 
musket-balls  whistled  by  the  hundred  within  a 
few  inches  of  my  head.  Several  of  our  regiment 
(18th  Virginia)  were  killed,  but  the  exact  number 
I  know  not.  Young  Hatchett  was  wounded,  but 
not  seriously,  the  ball  entering  his  leg.  Men 
would  raise  their  heads  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground  to  peep,  and  several  times  were  shot  in 
that  position.  Men  fell  on  my  right  and  left. 
We  remained  about  ten  minutes  receiving  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  were  not  allowed  to  return  fira 
The  command  to  fire  came  at  last.  We  rose  and 
fired  with  deadly  efiect  upon  our  foes.  We  rushed 
forward  to  the  top  of  tne  hill,  and  fired  again ; 
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also  a  third  time.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  foe 
b^^  to  retire  in  anm,  and  in  peat  disorder.  I 
thmk  that  a  Rreat  majority  of  the  regiment  upon 
which  we  fired  were  killed.  No  boasting,  -—  God 
forbid !  to  him  all  praise  is  due.  At  our  approach 
the  enemy  left  an  excellent  rifled  battery,  manned 
by  regulars,  in  our  hands.  They  fought  until  all 
their  horses  were  killed,  and  nearly  every  man. 
We  were  now  left  victors  of  the  field,  and  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  foe.  We  followed  them  a  mile 
or  so,  and  were  then  brought  back  within  a  mile 
of  Manassas,  marchinff  at  night  a  distance  of  six 
or  seven  miles.  The  fight  lasted  eight  hours — 
from  nine  to  five.  I  dinnot  describe  the  horrors 
of  the  fight  Noise  and  confusion  of  many  kinds 
prevailed — the  firing  of  cannon,  the  discharge 
of  musketr}',  the  whizzing  of  balls,  the  bursting 
of  bombs,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  tramp  of 
horses,  the  advance  of  infantry,  the  shouts  of  the 
conouering,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  shrieks 
of  tne  wounded,  large  numbers  of  £e  dead  lying 
upon  the  ground,  the  carrving  of  the  wounded  by 
scores,  and  all  enveloped  in  a  dark  cloud  or 
smoke,  —  all  go  to  make  one  vast  spectacle  of  hor- 
rors such  as  I  never  wish  to  see  again,  or  hear. 
Many  were  the  dead  and  wounded  over  which  I 
was  forced  to  pass,  both  of  our  men  and  of  our 
foes.  O,  how  I  wanted  to  aid  them,  but  could 
not!  The  fight  was  desperate.  The  enemv 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  hundreds  of  their  dead, 
but  left  many  behind.  Our  cavalry,  who  pursued 
them  in  the  direction  of  Centreville,  report  the 
'road  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded. 

Our  enemies  are  not  cowards.  Many  men 
were  found  with  bayonets  in  them,  some  side  by 
side,  each  with  his  bayonet  in  the  other.  Our 
enemy  is  said  to  have  run  generally  when  we 
advanced  with  the  bayonet.  Certainly  this  was 
the  worst  of  the  fight  Gen.  Beauregard,  who 
commanded  in  person,  told  us  that  ne  woidd 
depend  principally  upon  the  bayonet  Gen.  B. 
cheered  us  as  we  Aovanced,  and  our  loud  cheers  in 
return  were  said  to  have  frightened  the  enemy. 


The  Boy  Soldier. — When  the  Tenth  Indiana 
was  recruited  in  the  fall  of  1861,  they  took  for 
their  drummer  a  little  fellow,  named  Johnny 
McLaughlin,  whose  parents  reside  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  He  was  then  a  little  over  ten  years  of 
age,  and  beat  his  tattoo  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment for  several  months  of  active  service. 

At  Donelson  and  at  Shiloh,  when  the  drum- 
beats were  drowned  in  the  deeper  roar  of  battle, 
Jonnny  laid  down  his  sticks,  and  taking  the  mus- 
ket and  cartridge  box  from  a  dead  soTdier»  went 
out  to  the  front,  and  fought  as  bravely  as  the 
stoutest  soldier  in  the  regiment  Escaping  unhurt 
in  each  of  these  engagements,  he  was  enamoured 
of  soldier  life,  and  sought  a  transfer  from  the 
infantry  to  Col.  Jacob's  Kentucky  cavalry.  Beinff 
favoraoly  iinpressed  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of 
the  young  warrior,  CoL  Jacob  put  him  into  his 
best  company,  and  mounted  him  on  a  good  horse. 
At  the  engagement  at  Richmond,  which  soon 
followed,  in  ike  summer  of  1862,  he  fought  with 


as  much  coolness  and  skill  as  any  of  his  company, 
handling  his  sabre,  revolver,  and  revolving  rifle 
with  the  address  of  a  veteran. 

In  October  following,  he  was  in  another  battle, 
at  Perryville,  where  he  received  his  first  wound, 
a  ball  passing  through  the  leg  above  the  knee. 

In  tnis  engagement  CoL  Jacob,  with  a  part 
of  his  command,  was  temporarily  separated  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  regiment,  and  while  thus 
cut  off  was  attacked  by  a  largely  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  led  by  a  Major.  Col.  Jacob  was 
deliberating  for  a  moment  on  the  demand  to  sur- 
render, when  the  little  hero  drew  bis  pistol  and 
shot  the  Major  in  the  mouth,  killing  him  instantly. 
A  few  moments  of  confusion  and  delay  followed 
in  the  rebel  regiment,  during  which  CoL  Jacob 
and  his  men  escaped. 

A  few  weeks  after,  he  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish 
with  some  of  John  Morgan's  men,  who  were 
raiding  through  Kentucky,  and  the  fighting  was 
severe. 

Johnny  was  set  upon  by  a  strapping  fellow, 
who  gave  him  a  pretty  severe  cut  on  the  leg  with 
his  sabre,  and  knocked  him  off  his  horse.  A 
moment  after,  another  rebel  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  exclaimed :  "  We've  got  one  d— d  little 
Yankee,  anyhow."  The  little  Yankee  did  not  see 
it  in  that  light,  however,  and  quickly  drawing  his 
pistol,  shot  his  captor  dead,  and  a  moment  after 
the  rebels  were  routed,  and  he  escaped  capture. 

As  he  was  going  back  to  Indiana  on  furlough 
to  give  his  wound  time  to  heal,  he  was  stopped 
at  one  point  by  a  provost  guard,  and  his  pass 
demanded. 

"0,"  said  he,  **  the  Colonel  didn't  give  me  one,  but 
just  told  me  to  go  along  with  the  rest  But," 
added  the  little  soldier,  showing  his  wound,  **  here's 
a  pass  the  rebs  ^ave  me ;  ain't  mat  good  enough  for 
a  little  fellow  like  me?"  The  guard  thought  it 
was. 

His  wound  proved  quite  serious,  and,  much  to 
his  surprise,  and  against  his  wishes,  he  received 
his  discharge  in  consequence  of  this  and  his 
extreme  youthfulness.  Not  relishing  civil  life  as 
long  as  the  hostilities  lasted,  he  applied  at  a 
recruiting  ofBice,  but  the  condition  of  nis  leg  ex- 
cluded him. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  sought  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  President,  who  on 
hearing  the  story  of  the  boyish  veteran,  gave  a 
special  order  for  his  enlistment 

He  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  and  jomed  the  regular  army  of 
the  United  States  as  a  bugler  in  the  cavalry  ser- 
vice, and  makes  as  fine-looking,  neat,  and  obedi- 
ent a  little  dragoon  as  there  is  m  the  army. 


Joan  of  Aec  in  the  West.  —  At  a  flag- 
raising  at  North  Plato,  Kane  County,  lUmois, 
after  tne  Stars  and  Stripes  had  been  duly  hoisted, 
the  assembly  adjourned  to  the  village  church, 
where  some  speeches  were  made  by  patriotic 
gentlemen,  ana  an  opportunity  was  offered  for 
young  men  to  come  forward  and  enlist,  the 
company  at  Plato  not  being  quite  full.    Not  a 
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man  went  up !  This  arouaed  the  patriotiam  aa 
well  aa  the  *'  dander ''  of  the  Tillage  achoolmia- 
tresa,  who,  with  manv  other  ladiea,  waa  preaent, 
and  she  walked  boldly  forward  to  the  aecretary's 
desk,  and  headed  the  muster-roll  with  a  name 
rendered  illustrious  as  haying  been  affixed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  prenomen 
Miuy.  She  was  followed  by  another  lady,  and 
lo,  and  behold !  the  Plato  company  waa  not  long 
in  filling  its  ranks !  The  muster-roll,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  spirited  young  yivandieres,  has  oeen 
sent  to  headquarters,  and  the  company  accepted 
by  the  "  powers  that  be."  After  that  day  four 
flag-raisings  came  off  in  that  portion  of  Kane 
county,  and  "  Mary  "  and  "  May  "  —  the  aoldier 
girls  —  in  uniforms  of  white,  red,  and  blue,  at- 
tended all  of  them,  at  the  request  of  the  officers, 
marching,  as  pioneers,  at  the  head  of  their  com- 
pany. The  Captain  said  he  could  not  get  along 
without  them ;  and  after  the  flag  had  been  aent 
up,  he  allowed  them  to  fire  eadi  three  guns  in 
honor  of  the  Union,  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  recruiting  service,  and 
the  patriotic  fire  in  old  Kane,  was  attributed  to 
the  gallant  conduct  and  bright  eyea  of  these 
young  ladies. 


THB  CONFEDERATE  PRIMER. 

At  Nashville's  &11 
We  sinned  all. 

At  Number  Ten 
We  sinned  again. 

Thy  purse  to  mend. 
Old  Floyd  attend. 

Abe  Lincoln  bold 
Our  ports  doth  hold. 

Jeff  Davis  tells  a  lie. 
And  so  must  you  and  L 

Isham  did  mourn 
His  case  forlorn. 

Brave  Pillow's  flight 
Is  out  of  sight. 

Buell  doth  play 
And  after  slay. 

Yon  oak  will  be  the  gallows-tree 
Of  Richmond's  ficdlen  miyesty. 


A  LiTERABT  Soldier.  —  Adam  Badeau,  a  lit- 
erary man  and  journalist  of  New  York,  volun- 
teered, at  Port  Iloval,  to  act  in  any  capacity  which 
might  prove  useful,  when  Gen.  Sherman  contem- 
plated an  advance  upon  Savannah,  in  January, 
1862.  He  was  immediately  appointed  volunteer 
Aid  on  Gen.  Sherman's  sta^  and  served  in  this 
capacity,  without  either  rank  or  pay,  till  Gen. 
Sherman  was  relieved.  The  preparationa  for  the 
siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  having  then  been  com- 
pleted, be  Tolunteered  and  served  aa  Aid  to  Gen. 


Gillmore,  who  o<»nmanded  the  United  States 
forces  during  the  bombardment  of  that  work. 
He,  with  Gen.  Gillmore,  waa  the  first  to  enter 
Fort  Pulaaki,  being  sent  forward  to  meet  the 
rebel  officer  who  approached  on  Gen.  Gillmore^a 
landing,  after  the  nag  of  the  fort  waa  strudi. 
The  rebel  was  Capt.  Simms,  late  editor  of  the 
Savannah  Bepublican,  Capt  Simms'  first  words 
were  civil :  **  I  trust,  sir,  you  will  pardon  the  de- 
lay that  has  occurred  in  receiving  you ;  we  thought 
you  would  land  at  the  other  wharf."  After  tms, 
Capt  Simms  wished  to  conduct  Mr.  Badeau  to 
the  commandant  of  the  fort,  but  Badeau  requested 
Simms  rather  to  go  to  Gen.  Gillmore.  This  waa 
acceded  to,  and  after  a  few  words  of  parley,  the 
three,  accompanied  also  by  CoL  Rust  of  a  Maine 
regiment,  entered  the  fort ;  they  were  received  at 
the  portcullis  by  CoL  Olmstead,  the  commandant, 
who  conducted  them  first  to  his  quarters,  and  af- 
terwards to  inspect  the  works,  pointing  out  the 
havoc  which  had  been  made  by  the  National  bat- 
teries. In  an  interview  of  an  hour's  duration 
between  the  two  commanders,  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  arranged.  Gen.  Gillmore  and 
C(M.  Rust  returned  to  l^bee  Island,  and  Mr.  Ba- 
deau was  left  to  introduce  a  second  party  of  Na- 
tional officers  sent  to  receive  the  swords  of  the 
rebels.  The  ceremony  of  surrender  took  place 
in  one  of  the  casemates  (used  by  Col.  Olmstead 
for  his  own  quarters)  at  about  dark.  Five  Na- 
tional officers,  besides  Badeau,  were  present: 
Maj.  Hfdpine,  Acy.-Gen.  for  Gen.  Hunter,  Capt 
S.  H.  Pelouze,  Capt  Ely,  Lieut  0*Rorke, 
and  Lieut  Irwin  of  the  Wabash.  Each  rebel,  aa 
he  laid  his  sword  on  the  table,  announced  his 
name  and  rank.  The  Colonel  said,  ''  I  yield  my 
sword,  but  I  trust  I  have  not  disgraced  it ;"  oth- 
ers made  remariLs  less  felicitous.  After  the  cer- 
emony, the  National  officers  were  invited  to 
supper  by  these  prisoners,  and  then  returned  to 
Tjoee  Island,  fiadeau,  however,  remained  all 
mght  in  Fort  Pulaski,  ideeping  in  the  room  with 
tnree  rebel  officers,  and  even  sharing  the  bed  of 
one  of  the  hospitable  prisoners.  No  Union  troops 
arrived  in  the  fort  until  about  midnight,  so  that 
his  sojourn  among  those  who  had  so  lately  been 
his  enemies,  had  a  dash  of  romance  about  it  He 
waa  treated,  however,  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
the  rebels  apologizing  for  the  rare  he  was  offered 
by  saying :  "  You  see  to  what  you  have  reduced 
us."  Hominy,  molasses,  hard  bread*  and  pork 
were  served  for  supper  and  br^ikfast ;  ana  for 
variety,  aweet  oil  was  used  instead  of  molasses. 
The  conversation  was  animated,  and  often  touched 
on  politics. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Mr.  Badeau  waa  rec- 
ommended to  the  President,  by  Gen.  Hunter,  lor 
a  captaincy,  and  made  bearer  of  despatchea  to 
the  Government,  announcing  the  fall  of  Pulaski 
He  had  also  the  honor  of  bemg  mentioned  in  Gen. 
Gillmore's  formal  report  of  tb«  operations.  The 
President  accordingly  at  once  appointed  him  an 
additional  Aid  to  Maj.-Gen.  Halleck,  with  the  rank 
of  Captain  in  the  regular  anny. 

Capt  Badeau  was  assigned  to  duty  vrith  his 
old  cnief^  Brig.-Gen.  Sherman,  served  under  bim 
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duzin^  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  in  the  sabeequent 
porauit  of  Beauregard  in  MisstasippL  Hewasafter- 
wardfl  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Gtdf»  but 
now  (1865)  occupies  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
Lieut-Cten.  Grant    __^_____ 

MiMKZSOTiANS  AT  Fredericksbuso. — The 
following  incident  in  the  terrible  battle  at  Fred- 
ericksburg was  related  by  CoL  Morgan :  Maj.- 
Gen.  Howard,  who  commanded  the  extreme  right, 
ordered  a  strong  Une  of  pickets  to  be  formed,  as 
a  line  of  battle,  by  CoL  Morgan,  in  command  of 
heavy  detachments  from  five  regiments,  with  the 
Minnesota  First,  as  usual,  on  the  extreme  right, 
and  most  exposed  place.  The  morning  dawned 
—  the  rebels  opened  with  shot  and  shell,  plough- 
ing up  the  ground  and  covering  the  line  with 
heaps  of  earth.  It  was  a  very  hot  place,  and 
three  of  the  regiments  broke,  and  run  uke  sheep. 
Gens.  Howard  and  Sully  (Sully,  their  old  Colonel, 
whom  they  loved  dearM  were  watching  them. 
"  There,"  said  Maj.-Gen.  Howard, — "  there,  they 
don't  stand  fire — see  themrvnJ*  ''Not  a  bit 
of  it,"  s^s  Gen.  Sullv ;  "  my  old  Minnesota  don't 
run."    Gen.  Howard  fixed  his  glass  on  them. 

"  No  —  no  —  no,  sir  j  they  —  your  old  regiment 
don't  flinch  a  hair — they  dont  run."  Sully,  rais- 
inff  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  exclaimed,  in  his 

son  language,  "  Who  in ever  supposed  they 

would  run  ?  They  are  not  of  the  runmng  breed." 
Gen.  Howard  complimented  them  as  the  most  reli- 
able, the  bravest  regiment  in  the  division,  if  not 
in  the  army.  

Anecdote  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  —  At  a 
council  of  generals  early  in  the  war,  one  remarked 

that  Major was  wounded,  and  would  not  be 

able  to  perform  a  duty  that  it  was  proposed  to 
assign  him.  *'  Wounded ! "  said  Jackson.  **  If 
it  really  is  so,  I  think  it  must  have  been  by  an 
accidental  discharge  of  his  duty." 


A  Soldier  with  the  Right  Spirit. — Henry 
W.  Camp,  Adjutant  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut  vol- 
unteers, was  made  prisoner  by  the  rebels  at  Morns 
Island,  off  Charleston,  in  July,  1863.  After  ten 
months'  confinement  in  the  jails  of  Charleston, 
Columbia,  and  lUchmond,  he  reached  his  home  in 
Hartford  on  the  7th  of  May,  being  released  on 
parole.  In  five  days  the  news  reached  him  of 
nis  exchange ;  and  tnough  he  had  a  leave  of  twenty 
days,  he  started  at  once  for  his  regiment  in  But- 
ler's department,  above  Norfolk,  on  the  James. 
On  reaching  Bermuda  Hundreds  he  learned  that 
the  Tenth  O^nnecticut  had  gone  to  the  front,  and 
was  then  probably  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
Pressing  forward  as  speeduy  as  possible,  he  met 
the  retreating  column  of  the  Eighteenth  corps  fall- 
ing back  from  the  attack  of  Beauregard.  They  told 
him  that  the  road  by  which  he  could  reach  his 
regiment  was  already  in  possession  of  the  en- 
emy, and  that  an  attempt  to  proceed  imder  the 
drcnmstances  would  only  throw  him  again  into  a 
rebel  prison.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  kept 
on,  and  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  reached 


his  regiment  just  as  it  was  coming  out  of  one 
brisk  skirmish,  and  was  about  advancing  to  an- 
other attack. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  he  was  at  his  place,  un- 
der fire,  and  bearing  himself  gallantly,  as  always. 

His  conduct  excited  the  warmest  admiration 
on  the  part  of  the  regiment.  Notwithstanding 
the  engrossing  excitement  of  the  battle,  o£Bcers 
and  men  hailed  his  return  with  cheer  upon  cheer 
in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  Minie 
balls  flying  thickly  around  them. 

Col.  Kaisted,  commanding  the  brigade,  joined 
in  the  greeting  given  to  the  beloved  officer  whose 
conduct  was  so  praiseworthy,  and  even  Gen.  Terry, 
the  division  commander,  swung  his  hat  in  the 
general  cheering,  and  rode  forward  to  welcome  in 
person  the  returning  adjutant  to  his  old  command. 

How  much  richer  in  true  honor  and  pleasure 
that  manly  greeting  by  the  regiment  in  battle 
line  and  under  fire,  tnan  all  the  flattery  and  delight 
that  a  prolonged  fUrlough  in  his  native  city  could 
have  afforded  him ! 

Spirit  of  the  Women  op  Virqinia. — A 

a  of  Clarke  County,  Virginia,  whose  husband 
been  during  t^  years  in  Yankee  prisons,  and 
in  exile  from  his  home,  and  whose  son  (an  only 
child,  in  his  18th  year)  was  then  in  some  North- 
em  Bastile,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  wrote  to  her 
husband  as  follows :  "  K  it  were  possible,  I  should 
like  you  to  be  at  home ;  but  I  go  not  want  you 
or  0.  ever  to  give  up  the  struggle  for  liberty  and 
our  rights,  fi  your  salary  &ils  to  pay  your 
board,  go  at  something  else  for  the  Confederacy ; 
I  will  try  and  contrive  a  way  to  clothe  you.  I 
would  love  to  be  with  you ;  but  do  not  expect  it 
now,  in  these  times.  I  wish  O.  was  at  home  — 
I  mean  in  his  company ;  but  I  would  rather  he 
would  be  held  a  prisoner  for  the  war,  than  have 
him  at  home  dodging  his  duty,  as  some  do.  I 
am  proud  to  think  every  man  in  my  little  funUy 
is  in  the  army.  If  I  have  but  two,  they  are  at 
their  post  of  duty."  

How  Gen.  Banks'  Army  was  bayed. — 
Charley  H.  Greenleaf,  of  the  Fifth  New  York 
cavalry,  made  the  following  statement  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  parents:  <'You  have  probably  heard 
of  the  three  days'  fighting  from  Strasburg  and 
Front  Royal  to  Martinsburg.  Our  company 
and  company  B  were  ordered  to  Front  Royal,  in 
the  mountains,  twelve  miles  from  Strasburg, 
last  Friday,  and  when  we  got  within  two  miles 
of  our  destination  we  heara  cannonading.  The 
Major  ordered  the^  baggage  to  stop,  and  our  two 
companies  dashed'  on,  and  found  several  com- 
panies of  our  infantry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
engaged  with  several  thousand  of  the  enemy. 
Just  as  we  arrived  on  the  field,  CoL  Parem,  who 
had  command  of  our  forces,  rode  up  to  me,  and 
ordered  me  to  take  one  man  and  the  two  fastest 
horses  in  our  compiiny,  and  ride  for  dear  life  to 
Gen.  Banks'  headquarters  in  Strasbui^  for  re- 
enforcements.  The  direct  road  to  Strasburg 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy  \  so  I  was  obliged  to 
ride  rotmd  by  another,   seventeen   miles.     I 
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rode  the  seventeen  miles  in  fiftjr-five  minutes. 
Oen.  Banks  didn't  seem  to  think  it  very  serious, 
but  ordered  one  recnment  of  infantry  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  off.  I  asked  Oen.  Banks  for 
a  fresh  horse  to  rejoin  my  company,  and  he  gave 
me  the  best  horse  that  I  ever  rode,  and  I  started 
back.  I  came  out  on  the  Front  Royal  turnpike, 
about  two  mjles  this  side  of  where  I  left  our 
men.  Saw  two  men  standing  in  the  road,  and 
their  horses  standing  by  the  fence.  I  supposed 
they  were  our  pickets.  They  didn't  halt  me ;  so 
I  asked  them  if  they  were  pickets.  They  said, 
"No."  Says  I,  "  Who  are  you P "  "We  are  part 
of  Oen.  Jackson's  staff."  I  supposed  that  they 
were  only  joking.  I  laughed,  and  asked  them 
where  Jackson  was.  They  said  he  was  in  the 
advance.  I  left  them  and  rode  to  Front  Royal, 
till  I  overtook  a  soldier,  and  asked  him  what  regi- 
ment he  belonged  to.  He  said  he  belonged  to 
the  Eighth  Louisiana.  I  asked  how  large  a  force 
they  had,  and  the  reply  was,  "  Twenty  thousand." 
I  turned  back  and  drew  my  revolver,  expecting 
either  a  desperate  fight  or  a  Southern  jail ;  but 
the  officers  m  the  road  didn't  stop  me,  and  I  was 
lucky  enough  not  to  meet  aniL  of  their  pickets. 
But  if  it  was  not  a  narrow  e^pe,  then  i  don't 
know  what  is.  When  I  got  out  of  the  enemy's 
lines  I  rode  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  carry  me 
to  Gen.  Banks,  and  reported  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard.  He  said  I  had  saved  the  army.  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  whole  army  was  in  motion 
towards  Winchester.  After  I  left  Front  Royal 
to  take  the  first  despatch  to  Strasburg,  our  two 
companies  of  cavalry,  who  were  covering  the 
retreat  of  infantry  and  baggage,  were  attacked 
on  three  sides  by  about  3000  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
nlrv.  Our  boys  fought  like  devils,  till  nearly 
half  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  then 
retreated  to  Winchester.  Capt.  White,  William 
Watson,  Henry  Appleby,  and  nine  or  ten  men 
of  our  compan)r,  are  killed  or  taken.  William 
Marshall  is  all  right,  except  a  slight  sabre  wound 
in  the  shoulder.  We  had  a  battle  at  Winchester, 
got  licked,  and  retreated.  Our  company  and 
company  £  were  ordered  to  cover  a  Parrott  gun 
battery  and  bring  up  the  rear.  We  rode  all  the 
way  from  Winchester  to  Martinsburg  with  can- 
non shot  and  shell  flying  around  us  faster  than  it 
did  at  Bull  Run.  We  crossed  the  Potomac  last 
night  It  was  so  dark  that  we  couldn't  find  the 
ford,  and  had  to  swim  our  horses  across.  We 
have  got  our  batteries  in  position  on  this  side, 
and  the  rear  of  the  army  is  crossing." 


In  Statu  Quo.  —  "Joe,"  said  a  soldier  to  a 
comrade,  who  was  reading  the  morning  paper, 
"  where  the  devil 's  Statu  Quo  P  I  see  this  paper 
says  our  army 's  in  Statu  Quo." 

"Dunno!"  replied  Joe  —  "reckon  she  must 
be  the  east  fork  of  the  Chickamorgy ! " 


Bravery  of  Capt.  W.  N.  Oreen. — Among 
the  interesting  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  that  of  the  capture  of  the  colors  of 


the  Twelfth  regiment  Oeorgia  Volunteers,  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Sunday,  May  3, 1863,  by  Gspt. 
William  N.  Oreen,  commanding  the  color  com* 
pany  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  regiment 
W.  Y.  S.  v.,  is  worthy  of  commemoration. 

After  several  days'  severe  fighting  between  the 
United  States  forces,  under  Oen.  Hooker,  and  the 
Confederate  forces,  under  Oen.  Lee,  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  May  3,  1863,  found  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps,  lyuu^  in 
the  trenches  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  f'eoeral 
forces. 

The  battle  commenced  at  five  A.  M.,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  were  for  several  hours 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  of  the 
rebels,  situated  on  their  right  flank ;  at  ten  A.  M., 
the  enemy's  infantry  attacked  the  brigade  of 
which  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  N.  Y.  S.  V. 
was  a  part,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  regi- 
ment,  which  was  on  the  right  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second,  away  in  confusion ;  advancing 
up  the  trenches,  the  enemy  charged  the  One 
Hundied  and  Second,  and  were  repulsed.  Soon 
after,  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  was  charged 
upon  by  the  Twelfth  regiment  Georgia  Volunteers, 
and  immediatelv  the  men  of  each  regiment  were 
en^ged  in  hand-to-hand  conflicts. 

The  companv  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
N.  Y.  S.  v.,  which  Capt.  Green  commanded,  was 
especially  singled  out  by  the  enemy  for  a  fierce 
struggle,  as  the^  had  charge  of  the  National  col- 
ors ;  the  Captain  commanding  the  Twelfth  regi- 
ment Georgia  Volunteers  rushed  forward  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  made  a  jump  right  at  Capt. 
Green,  calling  out  to  him,  "  Surrender ! "  to  which 
Capt  Green  repUed,  "Not  yet ; "  then  seizing  the 
rebel  Captain  by  the  throat  with  his  left  hand,  he 
flung  lum  violently  to  the  ground,  by  tripping 
him  up,  and  wrenched  his  sword  from  his  grasp. 
Capt  Green  was  then  seized  from  behind  oy  an 
amoulance-sergeant  of  the  rebels,  who,  putting 
his  knee  in  the  middle  of  his  back,  flung  nim  on 
the  ^ound.  Capt  Oreen  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
putting  both  swords  (his  own  and  the  rebel  Cap- 
tain's) into  his  left  hand,  he  knocked  the  ambu- 
lance-sergeant down  with  his  right  hand. 

Capt  Green  then  sprang  forward  some  six 
feet,  and  grasped  with  his  right  hand  the  flag- 
staff of  the  reoel  battle-flag,  which  the  color-ser- 
geant was  holding,  and  said  to  the  color-bearer^ 
"  Give  me  that  nag,"  at  the  same  time  pulling 
the  flag-staff  away  from  the  Sergeant ;  he  then 
tore  the  flag  from  the  flag-sta^rmd  flung  the 
staff  over  the  parapet,  putting  the  flag  inside  the 
breast  of  his  fatigue-jacket  Capt.  Green  then 
went  to  two  rebel  privates,  who  were  a  few  feet  ofli 
and  commanded  tbem  to  give  up  their  muskets, 
which  they  did.  Taking  the  muskets,  he  gave 
them  to  some  of  his  own  company  to  carry  off, 
and  taking  the  equipments  of  the  two  privates, 
he  flung  them  into  a  puddle  of  water  near  by; 
then  going  to  the  rebel  Captain,  he  pulled  him 
up  off  of  the  ground,  and  putting  him,  together 
with  the  ambulance-sergeant,  the  color-sergeant, 
and  the  two  privates,  under  charge  of  two  of  his 
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company,  sent  them  to  the  rear,  to  be  placed  in 
coBtody  under  the  provost  guard. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  five  minutes,  Capt. 
Green  disarmed  one  Captain,  one  ambulance-ser- 
geant, and  two  privates  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia 
volunteers,  besides  taking  their  color-sergeant, 
with  his  colors,  and  sending  the  whole  of  them, 
five  in  number,  as  prisoners,  under  guard,  to  the 


rear. 


The  rebel  flag  was  one  of  the  Confederate  bat- 
tle-flags, made  of  coarse  red  serge  clotii,  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  square,  having  a  blue 
Saint  Andrew's  cross  running  from  each  comer ; 
three  white  stars  were  in  each  limb  of  the  cross, 
and  one  star  in  the  centre,  making  thirteen  stars 
in  alL  The  flag  was  sent  to  Gen.  Hooker  by  his 
order :  the  sword  was  presented  to  Capt  Green 
by  his  brigade  commander,  for  his  good  conduct 
daring,  the  battle. 


BATTLE  AljITHEM. 

BT  JOHN   NEAL. 

Up,  Christian  warrior,  up !    I  hear 
The  trumpet  of  the  North 

Sounding  the  charge ! 
Fathers  and  sons !  —  to  horse ! 
Fling  the  old  standard  forth« 
Blazing  and  large ! 

And  now  I  hear  the  heavy  tramp 
Of  nations  on  the  march, 

Silent  as  death ! 
A  slowly-gathering  host. 
Like  clouds  o*er  yonder  arch, 
Holding  their  breath ! 

Our  great  blue  sky  is  overcast ; 
And  stars  arc  dropping  out. 
Through  smoke  and  flame. 
Hail-stones,  and  coals  of  fire ! 
Now  comes  the  battle-shout ! 
Jehovah's  name ! 

And  now  the  rebel  pomp  !    To  prayer ! 
Look  to  your  stirrups,  men  I 

Yonder  rides  dea&i ! 
Now  with  a  whirlwind  sweep  I 
Empty  their  saddles,  when 
Ilot  comes  their  breath ! 

As  through  the  midnight  forest  tears. 
With  trumpeting  and  fire, 

A  thunder-bla^t. 
So,  reapers  I  tear  your  way 
Through  yonder  camp,  until  you  hear, 
"  It  is  enough  I  Put  up  thy  sword ! 
O  angel  of  the  Lora  I 
My  Wrath  is  past !  '* 


An  Incident  of  the  Wilderness. — The 
following  account  of  the  exploits  and  sufferings 
of  Maj.  William  B.  Darlington,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania  cavalry,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
hazards,  as  well  as  the  glories,  of  war : 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1864,  the  day  preced- 
ing the  great  engagements  of  the  6th  and  7th, 


there  was  heavy  skirimshing  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
two  armies,  that  of  the  enezny  being  commanded 
by  Wade  Hampton.  Min.  Darlington,  with  his 
regiment,  was  ordered  to  hold  a  certain  position 
in  Gen.  Wilson's  line,  for  forty-five  minutes,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  force  was  retiring  to  more 
advantageous  ground.  He  obeyed  the  order, 
with  a  grace  of  five  minutes,  and  then,  attempt- 
ing to  retire,  found  his  line  of  retreat  conunanaed 
by  an  entire  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry  commanded 
by  Rosser.  The  Major  drew  up  his  men  in  the 
proner  formation  and  charged. 

This  was  met  by  a  counter-charge  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  and  hard  fighting  followed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Union  force,  however,  accom- 
plislung  their  purpose. 

But,  when  leading  the  first  charge,  Maj.  Dar- 
lington received  a  ball  in  the  right  leg,  which 
shattered  the  thigh  bone,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  Here  he  lay,  the  enemy  and  his  own 
men  charging  backward  and  forward  over  him ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  received  no  other  injury. 

On  that  battle-field  he  lay  for  three  days  and 
nights,  without  food  or  attendance  of  any  kind. 
As  this  part  of  the  field  was  left  in  the  temporanr 
possession  of  the  enemy,  afler  the  battle  which 
raged  on  the  two  following  days,  he  was  found  and 
carried  to  Hampton's  headquarters,  where  the 
amputation  of  his  le^  was  peiformed  by  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  division. 

'Hie  operation  was  performed  with  skill,  and 
he  received  as  good  treatment  as  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  rebels  would  permit.  He  was  then 
conveyed  to  a  farm-house,  some  three  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  action,  and  there  he  lay  five 
weeks,  slowly  recovering. 

When  Sheridan  made  his  famous  raid,  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  Maj.  Darlin^n  was  found 
at  the  rarm-house,  and  being  laid  in  an  ambu- 
lance, kept  with  the  column  for  eight  days,  until 
he  reached  West  Point  Gen.  Sheridan  and  his 
men  showed  him  the  utmost  kindness,  especially 
in  providing  for  him  palatable  and  nutritious 
fooa,  of  which  he  was  greatly  in  need. 

He  bad  been  officially  reported  as  killed ;  and 
few  constitutions  could  have  survived  the  loss  of 
blood,  the  hardship  and  exposure,  followed  by 
amputation,  from  which  he  was  now  rapidly  re* 
covering.  ^____^___ 

A  Nabbow  Escape.  —  An  army  correspond- 
ent gives  the  following  narrative  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  Confederate  soldier  in  Mississippi 
escaped  the  clutches  of  the  Yankees:  "While 
dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  ladies,  and  the  pu- 
nfymg  influence  of  ladies'  society,  I  will  take  oc- 
casion to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fastidi- 
ous, an  adventure  of  two  nice  and  accomplished 
young  ladies,  together  with  a  young  ^ntleman 
well  versed  in  gallantry.  Not  long  since,  mon 
cher  M.,  of  this  brigade,  while  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Federal  encampments,  took  occasion  to  put  up 
for  the  night  at  the  house  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, wl^re  he  had  often  called  to  enjoy  a  pleas- 
ant repast  with  the  young  ladies.  During  the 
night,  the  Federals,  learning  his  whereaboutSf  ap- 
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proached  the  house,  creating  a  bluster  erery- 
where,  save  in  our  youn^  hero's  apartment  He 
soundly  slept,  and  continued  to  sleep,  as  if  on 
'beds  of  roses,'  unconscious  of  approaching 
danger,  until  the  young  ladies,  panio-stricken  on 
his  account,  rushed,  en  dUhdbiUe,  into  his  room, 
and  awoke  him  from  his  slumbers. 

'<  But  the  Federals  had  advanced  too  for  for  him 
to  make  his  escape  in  the  front,  and  there  was  no 
window  or  door  in  the  rear.  How  then  was  his 
escape  to  be  effected  P  Reader,  the  young  ladies 
instituted  a  plan  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
military  operations.  When  the  old  lady  diacoY- 
ered  he  could  not  escape  by  running,  she  rushed 
in,  crying,  <  Girls !  we  must  do  somethings  the 
Federals  are  already  in  the  pasrage.'  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  The  young  ladies  leaped  in  bed 
with  our  young  hero,  one  on  each  side,  completely 
concealing  his  head,  and  thereby  causing  the 
search  of  the  Federals  to  be  fruitless.  They 
looked  into  every  nook,  and  under  every  bed  in 
the  house,  not  excepting  the  one  occupied  by  the 
hero ;  but  the  young  Confederate  scout  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  How  much  better  than  to 
have  suffered  him  to  be  murdered  or  imprisoned 
for  years  in  a  felon's  cell !  80  we  say ;  but  the 
mystery  to  us  is,  why  they  did  not  think  of  look- 
ing in  the  bed,  as  well  as  under  it" 


HEROISM  OF  MISS  SCHWARTZ. 

Headquarters  District  of  Crntbal  Ho.,  \ 
Jefferson  Citt,  August  9,  1863.        ) 

General  Orders  No.  42.  —  On  the  night  of 
the  6th  instant,  a  party  of  bushwhackers,  some 
three  in  number,  visited  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Schwartz,  about  twelve  miles  from  Jefferson  City, 
in  Cole  County,  and  on  demanding  admittance 
they  were  refused  by  Miss  Schwartz,  a  young 
lady  of  fifteen.  They  replied  they  would  come 
in,  at  the  same  time  trym^  to  break  down  the 
door.  While  this  was  gomff  on,  the  other  in- 
matea  of  the  house,  namely,  Mr.  Schwartz,  John 
Wise,  Capt.  Golden,  Government  horse-dealer, 
and  a  young  man  in  his  employ,  all  left,  taking 
with  tnem  (as  they  supposea)  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  their  nasty  retreat  they  left  be- 
hind a  revolver,  which  Miss  Schwartz  appropri- 
ated to  her  own  use.  She  went  to  the  door,  and 
on  opening  it  presented  the  pistol  to  the  leader 
of  the  gang,  telling  them  to  *'  come  on  if  they 
wanted  to,  and  that  some  of  them  should  fell,  or 
she  would."  They  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she 
did  not  leave  the  door.  She  replied:  **The 
first  one  who  takes  one  step  towards  this  door 
dies,  for  this  is  the  home  of  my  parents,  and  my 
brotiiers  and  sisters,  and  I  am  able  to  and  shall 
defend  it"  Seeing  that  she  was  determined  in 
her  purpose,  after  holding  a  consultation  to- 
gether, Aey  left 

Here  is  an  instance  of  true  courage ;  a  young 
girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  after  all  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  even  her  mther,  had  fled,  leaving 
her  alone  to  her  fate,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a 
Joan  of  Arc,  boldly  defended  her  native  home 


against  three  bloodthirsty  and  cowardly  mfiians, 
and  by  her  coolness  and  heroic  daring,  succeeded 
in  turning  them  from  their  hellish  designs. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordinanr  pride  and 
pleasure  the  Commanding  General  announces 
this  act  to  the  citizens  and  soldiers  in  his  district 
On  the  other  hand,  those  miserable  cowards  who 
deserted  this  brave  girl  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
flying  from  the  house,  leaving  her  to  her  fate,  are 
unworthy  the  name  of  men,  deserve  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  the  community  at  large,  and  whose 
society  should  be  shunned  oy  every  one  who  has 
the  least  spark  of  honor  or  bravery  within  than. 
By  order  of  Brig.-den.  BBCfWK. 


RuFUS  Brockwat.  —  A  correspondent  of  a 
Wisconsin  paper  had  his  attention  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  rather  oldish  man  among  a  com- 
pany of  recruits  for  the  Seventeenth  (Irish)  Wis- 
consin regiment,  who  were  on  board  the  cars,  on 
the  way  to  camp,  who  gave  his  name,  as  follows : 

*'  My  name  is  Rufus  Brockway,  and  I  am  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  my  age.  I  am  a  Yankee, 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire ;  was  a  volun- 
teer in  the  last  war  with  England  for  nearly  three 
years.  I  have  served  under  C^ens.  Izard,  McNeil, 
and  Macomb,  being  transferred  from  one  com- 
mand to  another,  as  the  circumstances  then  re- 
ouired.  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  at 
tne  battle  of  French  Chreek  in  Canada,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Chateaugay,  on  the  14th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
McDonough. 

<<  I  was  now  a  farmer,  in  the  town  of  Beaver 
Dam,  Dodge  County,  and,  with  my  son,  the  owner 
of  three  hundred  acres  of  land ;  my  son  was  a 
v^olunteer  in  the  Federal  army  at  tne  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  had  his  nose  badly  barked,  and  his 
hips  broken  in,  and  disabled  for  life,  by  a  charj^ 
of  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  now  I  am  going  to  see  if 
the  rebels  can  bark  the  old  man's  nose. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "if  England 
pitches  in,  youll  see  a  great  many  old  men  like 
me  turning  out ;  but  the  greatest  of  my  fears  is, 
that  I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  present  war.^  

A  Soldier  in  one  of  the  Union  hospitals,  who 
had  lost  one  of  his  arms,  was  rejoicing  over  the 
fact  Said  he:  '*My  grandfether  lost  a  leg  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  our  family  have  been 
bragging  over  it  ever  since.  That  story  is  an  old 
one,  and  now  I  am  going  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
family."  

iNcroENTOF  LiBERTTTOWN,  Md.  —  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  four  young  men  of  the  city  of 
Frederick  went  to  the  good  old  town  of  Liberty, 
and  while  passing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating 
from  a  pole  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  took  oc- 
casion to  curse  that  time-honored  emblem,  and 
say  something  about  taking  it  down.  Hearing, 
however,  that  they  would  be  called  to  account  for 
their  rebellious  acts,  they  loaded  their  pistols  be- 
fore leaving  the  hotel,  and  said  irhat  they  would 
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do  if  attacked.  Now  comes  the  **  Am."  About 
fiye  o'clock  the  carriage  is  seen  coming  up  the 
hill,  and  when  nearly  opposite  the  flag,  two  of  the 
citizens  walked  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  gave  the  command,  **Halif'*  which  was 
promptly  obeyed.  The  next  command  was: 
**  Salute  that  flag.''  After  an  excuse  or  two  about 
a  **  bad  cold,"  and  **  how  salute  it, "  they  gaye  a 
weak  "  cheer."  The  answer  was :  "  That  won't 
do :  a  little  louder ! "  and  the  second  time  their 
voices  were  raised  considerably;  but,  '< Louder 
yet,"  was  commanded ;  and  the  third  time  they 
gave  a  mighty  good  proof  of  strong  lungs.  They 
were  tiien  ordered  to  curse  aecessionismf  and  they 
did  so ;  after  which  they  were  allowed  to  pass  on, 
wiser,  if  not  better  men* 


Camp  Anecdotes.  —  A  soldier  writing  home 
from  Fort  Slocum,  near  Washington,  ^ve  the 
following  anecdotes  of  life  in  camp :  While  in 
Florida  we  had  an  Irishman  named  Murphy,  who 
was  very  much  afflicted  with  the  prevalent  camp 
malady  known  as  "  Spring  Fever."  In  order  to 
escape  duty,  he  reported  himself  to  his  Orderly 
Sergeant  as  sick,  and  in  due  time  was  taken  to 
the  doctor.  Being  asked  the  nature  of  Ms  dis- 
ease, he  complained  of  a  very  heavy  lightness  in 
the  head.  **  Why,"  replied  the  doctor, ''  that  lb 
a  paradox ; "  and  giving  him  a  light  dose  of  **  ip- 
ecac," he  returned  him  to  duty.  Mick  left  the 
tent  in  high  dudgeon,  exclaiming,  *'  The  devU  take 
a  doctor  who  wUl  put  a  man  on  duty  with  a  par- 
adox in  his  head." 

Another  fellow,  by  the  name  of  G f  tried 

to  play  the  *^  old  soldier  "  on  the  same  doctor, 
and  also  got  a  dose  of  "  ipecac."     He  did  not 

fet  four  from  the  tent  before  he  began  to  *'  heave 
oni^"  Cursing  the  doctor,  he  went  back  and 
said  he  wanted  some  other  medicine,  as  the  first 
did  not  stay  on  his  stomach.  The  doctor  gave 
him  another  dose  of  the  same,  sliffhtly  colored, 

and  O went  off  perfectly  satisfied.    He  did 

not  get  far  before  he  realized  that  he  had  another 
Jonim.  About  this  time  he  "  appreciated,"  and 
was  content  to  do  duty. 

The  other  evening,  one  of  our  bold  Lieutenants 
went  up  to  a  "  pizen  shop  "  on  the  hill,  and  was 
returning  to  camp  with  a  little  heavier  load  than 
the  regulations  require,  when  he  lost  his  way,  and 
came  through  a  field  but  lately  cleared.  Just  as 
the  sentry  gave  the  usual  challenge  —  "  Who 
comes  there  r  "  —  Charley  struck  his  shin  against 
a  fallen  tree,  and  feeling^  more  expressive  than 
poetical,  he  cried  out  lustily,  **  The  deviL"  <*  Cor- 
poral of  the  guard,  post  number  six,  double- 
quick,"  called  out  tiie  sentry,  adding,  "Mine  Got 
in  Himmel,  here  comes  ter  tivel ! " 

While  on  Staten  Island,  previous  to  embarking 
for  the  South,  one  of  the  captains  was  severely 
injured  by  a  block  of  wood  falling  from  one  ci 
tiie  third  tier  of  casemates  and  striking  him  on 
tlie  head.  The  next  morning,  a  New  Jersey 
Dutchman,  one  of  his  company,  called  to  inquire 
after  his  health.  **  Good  morning.  Captain,"  savs 
the  Dutchman;  <*how  are  you  getting  along P" 


Being  assured  that  the  Captain  was  out  of  dan- 
ger, the  Dutchman  said:  "I  heard  something 
drop,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  Lieutenant  had  fallen 
from  the  top  of  the  fort,  and  was  knocked  all  to 
pieces ;  ana  I  didn't  think  it  worth  while  to  pick 
the  pieces  up  till  the  coroner  came." 

One  of  our  Lieutenants,  who  boasts  of  eighteen 
years'  serrice  in  the  "reg'lar  army,"  has  been 
very  much  troubled  by  the  privates  coming  into 
his  quarters.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  he  has  dis- 
played a  large  notice  in  front  of  his  tent  It  is, 
as  near  as  I  can  copy  it,  verbatim  et  lUeratimf  as 
follows : 

Notis 

No  1  aloud  in  here  excep  on  bianet. 

By  order  of 

Lt  H F 

Ferst  leutenant 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  our  boys  played  a  rather 
small  game  to  get  on  guard  as  **  supernumerary  " 
— who  only  have  to  stand  on  post  while  any  of 
the  men  may  have  to  leave  for  some  necessary 
reason ;  at  other  times  he  can  stay  in  the  guard 
tents  out  of  the  storm.  The  rest  of  the  bojrs  did 
not  like  it  much,  and  agreed  among  themselves 
to  repay  him.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  their  **  re- 
lief" came  on,  one  of  them  called  out,  **  Corporal 
of  the  guard ;  post  number  .three  wants  to  be  re- 
lieved,*^ and  the  supernumerary  had  to  take  his 
place.  As  soon  as  number  three  returned  and 
took  his  place,  number  five  called  to  be  relieved ; 
and  so  they  kept  the  poor  fellow  travelling  from 
one  post  to  another  all  night.  Since  then  he  has 
gone  by  the  name  of  "  Supernumerary." 


A  SONG. 

BT  FITZOREENB   HALLECK. 

Hark  !  a  bugle's  echo  comes ; 

Hark !  a  me  is  singing ; 
Hark!  the  roll  of  fetr  off  drams 

Through  the  air  is  ringing ! 

Nearer  the  bugle's  echo  comes. 

Nearer  the  fife  is  singing, 
Near  and  more  near  the  roll  of  drums 

Through  the  air  is  ringing. 

War!  it  is  thy  music  proud, 
Wakening  the  brave-hearted ; 

Memories — hopes  —  a  glorious  crowd, 
At  its  call  have  started. 

Memories  of  our  sires  of  old. 

Who,  oppression-driven, 
High  their  rainbow  flag  imrolled 

To  the  sun  and  sky  of  heaven. 

Memories  of  the  true  and  brave, 

Who,  at  Honor's  bidding, 
Stepped,  their  cotmtry's  life  to  save, 

To  war  as  to  their  wedding. 

Memories  of  many  a  battle  plain. 
Where  their  life-blood  flowing. 

Made  green  the  grass,  and  gold  the  grain. 
Above  their  grave-mounds  growing. 
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Hopes  —  that  the  children  of  their  prayers, 

With  them  in  valor  vyine, 
May  do  as  noble  deeds  as  &eirs, 

In  liying  and  in  dying,  — > 

And  make,  for  children  yet  to  come. 

The  land  of  their  bequeathing 
The  imperial  and  the  peerless  home 

Of  happiest  beings  breathing. 

For  this  the  warrior-path  we  tread. 

The  battle-path  of  duty, 
And  change,  for  field  and  forest  bed. 

Our  bowers  of  love  and  beauty. 

Music !  bid  thy  minstrels  play 

No  tunes  of  grief  or  sorrow. 
Let  them  cheer  the  living  brave  to-day ; 

They  may  wail  the  dead  to-morrow. 


A  Patriotic  Boy.  —  The  following  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  letters  we  ever  read  from  a 
boy.  The  writer  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  and 
his  appeals  to  his  mother  for  liberty  to  join  the 
army  are  most  striking.  No  one,  whose  whole 
soul  was  not  fully  in  the  matter,  could  make 
such  ardent  appeals.  One  sentence  will  be  no- 
ticed by  parents  —  the  one  in  which  he  says  that 
nothing,  save  the  dissent  of  his  mother,  could 
keep  mm  away  from  the  field  of  strife.  His 
motner's  assent  was  finally  obtained,  though  she 
hesitated  for  some  time,  as  her  boy  was  m  a  fa- 
vorable situation,  with  excellent  prospects  for  the 
future.  He  left  for  the  South  in  the  Eighth  regi- 
ment Connecticut  volunteers,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  drummer  boy.    Here  is  his  letter : 

Waterbubt,  May,  18G1. 

'  Dear  Mother:  I  have  not  written  you  for  some 
time,  as  I  have  had  nothing  to  write.  I  want  to 
ask  a  very  important  question.  May  I  go  to  the 
war  ?  I  do  not  expect  to  go  as  a  volunteer,  but 
as  an  officer's  servant.  When  I  say  "officer's 
servant,"  I  don't  mean  that  I  shall  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  whole  company,  but  I  shall  ar- 
range the  tent,  and  go  on  errands  for  the  officer, 
and  for  him  alone.  My  heart  is  in  the  work..  If 
I  assist  an  officer,  there  can  be  another  man  in 
the  ranks.  I  shall  be  in  little  or  no  danger,  be- 
cause I  shall  not  probably  stand  in  the  ranks. 
But  what  if  I  am  in  danger  ?  I  shall  not  die  un- 
til my  time  comes ;  and  if  I  am  appointed  to  die 
in  the  **  service  of  my  country,"  I  snail  be  there, 
and  no  earthly  power  can  keep  me  away.  What 
if  I  do  die  in  my  country's  service  ?  Who  is  not 
willing  to  die  in  battle,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  can 
perpetuate  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  this  Na- 
tion through  all  time  ?  Oen.  Scott  says  that  more 
die  at  home,  out  of  the  same  number  that  fo  to 
war,  than  are  killed  in  battle.  Be  patriotic, 
moUier,  and  let  me  go ;  don't  think  that  enough 
will  go  without  me ;  no  such  thin^  should  enter 
your  mind;  but  have  true  patriotism,  and  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  you  have,  if  need  be,  to  let 
the  '*  Star-snaneled  Banner  in  triumph  wave 
o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 


Mother,  I  cannot  be  happy  to  stay  where  I  am, 
at  this  time  of  my  countiy's  peril  Please  write, 
and  tell  me  I  may  go,  when  I  can  get  an  oppor- 
tunity. If  you  say  no,  I  fear  I  shall  go  mad. 
Mother,  I  should  do  that.  My  heart  ffoes  as  fast 
as  my  pen,  and  if  you  should  say  no !  Ishould  not 
be  woith  a  cent  to  anybody. 

I  never  was  so  uneasy  in  my  Life  as  at  present, 
and  it  should  be  the  last  thing  I  should  tnink  of 
— that  is,  to  give  up  going  to  war  at  this  **  glori- 
ous period.'*  Mother,  don't  fear  for  me  in  any 
way.  I  shall  keep  right  side  up  with  care,  and 
abstain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
profane  language,  and  tobacco  in  every  form.  I 
will  keep  a  journal  of  daily  occurrences,  and 
send  to  you  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  please 
keep  with  great  care.  Nothing  would,  or  will, 
keep  me  away  from  war,  neither  argument,  per- 
suasion, or  force,  nor  anything  but  a  dislike  to 
disobey  you.  Please  don't  procrastinate,  but  say 
"yoti  will,"  "it's  right,"  and  "go  ahead."  I 
ought  to  be  in  the  garden  at  work,  but  it  has 
"  no  charms  for  me."  My  mind  is  so  worked  up 
that  I'd  rather  take  a  flogging  that  would  make  me 
raw  all  over,  than  give  up  the  hopes  and  desires 
I  have  so  long  cherished.  It  is  not  for  any  pe- 
cuniary benefit  which  I  may  derive,  for  I  only 
spoke  of  that  to  let  you  sec  1  could  provide  for 
myself  when  once  installed  into  the  army ;  but 
there  is  a  deeper  feeling  which  stirs  up  my  whole 
frame,  that  tells  me  "  go  and  prosper."  I  have 
only  six  cents  in  my  pocket-book ;  it  will  take 
three  to  pay  for  this  letter,  and  three  to  pay  for 
a  letter  to  cousin ;  so  if  you  want  me  to  vrrite 
again,  please  send  a  stamp.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  write  any  more  until  I  am  in  the 
army.  Please  don't  put  me  ofil  Write  all  the 
news,  and  don't  miss  a  maiL 


A  GOOD  Anecdote  is  told  of  a  lad  on  one  of 
the  Union  gunboats.  The  vessel  was  iust  going 
into  action,  and  our  soldier  was  upon  his  knees, 
when  an  officer  sneeringly  asked  him  if  he  was 
afraid? 

"  No,  I  was  praying,"  was  the  response. 

"  Well,  what  were  you  praying  for?  " 

"  Praying,"  said  the  soldier,  "that  the  enemy's 
bullets  may  be  distributed  the  same  way  as  the 
prize  money  is,  principally  among  the  officers^ 


Gen.  Landeb  and  the  Bible.— One  day  a 
staff  officer  caught  him  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand, 
and  said : 
"General,  do  you  ever  search  the  Scriptures?" 
Gen.  Lander  replied:  "My  mother  gave  me  a 
Bible,  which  I  have  always  carried  with  me.  Once 
in  the  Rodty  Mountains  I  had  only  fifteen  pounds 
of  flour.  We  used  to  collect  grassnoppers  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  day,  to  catch  some  fish  for  our  sup- 
per at  night.  It  was  during  the  Mormon  war, 
and  my  men  desired  to  turn  back.  I  was  then 
searching  for  a  route  for  tiie  wagon  road.  *  I  will 
turn  back  if  the  Bible  says  so,'  said  I, '  and  we 
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will  take  it  as  an  inspiration.'  I  opened  the  book 
at  the  following  pas^ge : 

"  *  Go  on,  and  search  the  mountain,  and  the 
getes  of  the  city  shall  not  be  shut  against  you.* " 

All  concurred  in  the  definite  statement  of  the 
passage,  and  the  heroic  explorer  once  more  led 
his  men  into  the  wild  country  of  the  Indians. 


Incident  of  Antietam. — At  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  as  one  of  the  regiments  was  for  the 
second  time  going  into  the  conflict,  a  soldier 
staggered.  It  was  from  no  wound,  but  in  the 
group  of  dying  and  dead,  through  which  they 
^  were  passing,  he  saw  his  father,  of  another  regi- 
ment, lying  dead.  There,  too,  was  a  wounded 
man  who  kriew  them  both,  who  pointed  to  the 
father's  corpse,  and  then  upwaras,  sa3ring  only, 
"It  is  all  right  with  him."  Onward  went  the 
son,  by  bis  &ther*s  corpse,  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
line,  which,  with  bayonets  fixed,  advanced  upon 
the  enemy.  When  the  battle  was  over,  he  came 
back,  and  with  other  help,  buried  his  father. 
From  his  person  he  took  the  only  thing  he  had,  a 
Bible,  given  to  the  father  yeara  before,  when  he 
was  an  apprentice.     

Homesick  in  the  Hospital. — A  correspond- 
ent, writing  from  the  general  hospital  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  says :  "  Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  military 
surgeons  are  apt  to  fall  into,  is  to  be  too  military 
in  Uieir  treatment  of  their  patients.  A  soldier, 
when  he  enters  a  hospital  as  a  patient,  is  no 
longer  a  soldier,  but  a  patient,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such,  and  not  as  a  soldier.  In  civil 
life,  we  all  know  how  tenderly  the  sick  are  treated, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  how  benefi- 
cent to  them  is  our  medication.  And,  ordinarily, 
too,  when  a  man  is  stricken  down,  even,  with  a 
formidable  disease,  there  are  good  constitutional 
efforts  in  his  system  to  carry  him  through  his 
illness.  This  is  seldom  the  case  with  our  hospi- 
tal patients.  In  their  sickness  we  have  gener- 
ally to  contend  with  a  broken-down  or  exhausted 
constitution,  and  often  the  babe  in  the  cradle  is 
not  entitled  to  more  tender  and  skilful  treatment 
to  save  its  flickering  life,  than  the  now  sick  and 
broken-down  soldier.  Through  want  of  a  uni- 
form understanding  on  the  part  of  our  military, 
and  even  some  of  our  medical  oflicers  on  this 
vary  point,  many  lives  are  sacriflced.  There  is  in 
this  city  the  'convalescent  camp.'  I  don't  be- 
lieve our  convalescent  soldiers  have  any  fear  of 
an^  more  dreadful  doom  than  to  be  consigned  to 
this  place.  When  they  get  well  of  their  diseases, 
they  beg  hard  for  some  other  destination  than 
this  camp.  They  will  cheerfully  go  front,  or  to 
their  regiments,  or  any  other  place,  than  the 
dreaded  'convalescent  camp.'  I  think  the  rea- 
son for  the  odium  this  place  has  for  the  convales- 
cent soldier,  is  the  one  above  stated.  They  are 
treated  as  soldiers,  and  not  as  convalescents. 

"  Soon  after  I  got  into  this  hospital,  a  ver}'  sick 
boy  was  brought  into  my  ward  from  the  *  conva- 
lescent camp.  He  had  been  prematurely  sent  to 
that  place  when  recovering  from  pneumonia.    It 
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was  apprehended  that  the  rebels  were  going  to 
make  a  raid  on  Nashville.  This  boy,  with  other 
convalescent  soldiers,  was  put  on  duty  by  lying 
in  the  trenches  for  one  night.  Here  was  a  very 
feeble  patient,  with  but  one  healthy  lung,  to  act  as 
soldier.  The  exposure  brought  on  pneumonia  of 
the  well  lung.  In  this  critical  condition  he  was 
brought  into  my  ward.  Soon  after,  a  most  touch- 
ing nostalgic  delirium  set  in.  He  wanted  to  go 
home.  He  taxed  his  delirious  mind  in  all  con- 
ceivable ways,  to  consummate  the  object  in  view. 
He  begged,  coaxed,  reasoned,  and  at  times  would 
wildly  cry  out, '  I  will  go  home.'  A  short  time  be- 
fore he  died,  he  sprang  out  of  his  bunk,  and  with  a 
sheet  around  him,  ran  through  the  ward,  crying, 

*  ril  go  now,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  stay 
me.'  The  attendants  put  him  back  in  bed,  and 
not  many  hours  after  his  heavenly  Father  took 
his  spirit  from  earth,  we  will  humbly  hope,  to 
that  pure  and  blissful  state, '  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.' 

"  On  one  inspection  occasion,  a  Sergeant,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  head,  was  pointed  out 
to  the  surgeon  in  charge,  as  being  considered 
well  enough  for  the  'convalescent  camp.'  '  Don't 
send  him,'  says  the  doctor,  with  noble  considera- 
tion for  the  patient,  and,  with  a  smile,  added, 
'  They  are  in  the  habit  there  of  cutting  off  almost 
everything  that  is  wounded  ;  if  you  send  the  man 
there,  they  may  conclude  to  cut  his  head  off.'  To 
save  the  gallant  soldier's  head,  it  was  decided  not 
to  send  him  to  the  'convalescent  camp.'  Another 
case  of  homesickness  I  am  reminded  of.  A  poor 
boy,  from  the  front,  waft  brought  into  this  ward, 
with  the  camp  dysentery.  A  more  attenuated 
living  being  I  had  never  seen.  Home,  with  him, 
too,  was  the  absorbing  subject  of  his  thoughts. 

*  I  want  to  see  my  mother,' was  his  constant  ut- 
terance. Often  he  wept  like  a  child  to  go  home. 
I  put  him  off  from  time  to  time,  endeavoring  to 
feed  and  stimulate  him,  to  bring  him  into  a  condi- 
tion fit  to  be  sent  home.  One  morning,  coming 
into  the  ward,  I  found  his  bed  empty.  '  What ! 
poor  Jimmy  dead  ? '  I  asked  of  the  ward  master. 
'No,'  he  answered, '  Jimmy staited  for  home, under 
the  care  of  our  female  nurse.'  Here  was  a  case 
where  a  resolute  and  conscientious  woman  vol- 
untarily took  charge  of  a  helpless  boy,  to  take 
him  to  his  home,  a  thousand  miles  away,  solely  be^ 
cause  she  felt  that  she  could  thereby  save  his  life. 
She  succeeded  in  getting  him  home  alive,  and  w« 
have  heard  he  is  now  getting  along  well. 

"  Homesickness  is  one  of  the  most  frequent^ 
difficult,  and  annoying  complications  we  have- in 
the  treatment  of  hospital  patients.  When  a  sol- 
dier gets  sick,  he  wishes  himself  at  home.  It  is 
well  for  the  surgeon  to  gratify  this  feelings  when 
the  patient  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  go.  Ana  when 
the  case  is  such  that  it  is  not  ^r  the  patient's 
benefit  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  he  cannot  con- 
trol himself  to  submit  to  circumstances,  he  is,  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
manage.  It  is  thus  that  nostalgia  nas.  helped  to 
send  many  a  lamented  soldier  to  his  grave. 

"  Great  is  the  variety  of  wounds  in  a  military 
hospital.    One  remarkable  fact  coimected  witn. 
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wounds  is,  that  a  man's  life  is  not  alway  jeopar- 
dized in  proportion  to  the  number  of  wounds  he 
may  have  received.  One  from  a  slight  wound 
may  die.  Another  may  be  fearfully  mutilated, 
and  yet  get  well.  Afier  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  we  received  two  patients  in  this  hospital, 
who  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  I 
asked  one  of  them  where  he  was  wounded.  *  All 
over,'  he  answered.  I  directed  the  nurse  to  di- 
vest him  of  his  clothes,  and  found  his  word  pretty 
much  Verified.  This  warrior  was  perforated  by 
more  than  half  a  dozen  balls,  and  yet  he  got 
well  Another  one  had  a  slight  wound  on  the 
left  knee,  caused  by  a  buckshot.  The  little  mis- 
sile was  extracted,  and  after  he  had  suffered  most 
severely  for  two  months  he  died." 


A  Faithful  Dog. — The  widow  of  Lieut 
Pheff,  of  Illinois,  was  enabled  to  find  her  hus- 
band's ^ave,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  by  seeing  a 
dog  which  had  accompanied  the  Lieutenant  to 
the  war.  The  dog  approached  her  with  the  most 
intense  manifestations  of  joy,  and  immediately 
indicated  to  her,  as  weU  as  he  was  able,  his  de- 
sire that  she  should  follow  him.  She  did  so,  and 
he  led  the  way  to  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  and 
stopped  before  a  single  grave.  She  caused  it  to 
be  opened,  and  there  found  the  body  of  her  dead 
husband.  It  appears  from  the  statements  of 
some  of  the  soldiers,  that  when  Lieut.  Pheff  fell, 
his  dog  was  by  his  side,  and  thus  remained,  lick- 
ing his  wounds,  until  he  was  taken  from  the  field 
and  buried.  He  then  took  his  station  by  the 
^ave,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  abandon 
It,  but  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  each  day 
to  satisfy  his  huneer,  until,  by  some  means,  he 
was  maae  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  mistress. 
Thus  he  watched  for  twelve  days  by  the  grave  of 
his  slain  master.        ______ 

DECEMBER  IN  VIRGINIA. 

CONTBABAMD  loquUw. 

Db  leaves  hab  blown  away, 

De  trees  am  black  an  bare^ 
De  day  am  cold  an  damp, 

De  rain  am  in  de  air. 
De  wailin  win's  hab  struck 

De  stiings  ob  Nature's  lyre ; 
De  brooks  am  swollen  deep, 

De  roads  am  mud  an  mire. 
De  horses  yank  de  team, 

De  wheels  am  stidLin  thar ; 
De  Yankee  massa  yell — 

De  Lord !  how  he  do  swar  I 
De  oafs  dat  he  do  take, 

De  nigger  disrememher ; 
De  Dutch,  De  Deuce,  De  Debbil, 
De — all  tings  dat  am  ebil — 
Db-cbmbbr  I 


Freedmen's  Bureaus.  —  An  ancient  colored 
woman  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  asked  if  that 
was  the  place  where  they  kept  the  freedmen's 


bureaus.  The  clerk  was  momentarily  nonplused, 
but  instantly  recovering  his  gravity,  blandly  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  Dinah,  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  and  speaking  in  a  confidential  whisper, 
said :  <*  I  have  come  for  my  bureau ;  now  give  me 
a  pretty  large  one,  with  a  glass  top ;  I  nave  a 
wash-stand  at  home,  but  it  is  too  small  to  put  my 
fixins'  in."  «__^^ 

A  Wonderful  Old  Soldier.— The  Thirty- 
seventh  regiment  of  Iowa,  doing  duty  in  St.  Louis, 
in  1862,  was  a  regiment  of  exempts — few,  if 
any,  of  its  members  being  under  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  many  of  them  over  eighty.  *'  Take 
them  all  together,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  they 
are  a  band  of  hardy  veterans,  whom  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  have  fired  with  a  zealous  patri- 
otism well  worthy  of  imitation  by  younger  men. 
But  the  most  remarkable  member  of  tnis  regi- 
ment is  a  private  of  company  H,  named  Curtis 
Eing,  whose  history  ana  description  are  truly 
curious.  He  is  over  eighty-one  years  of  age,  six 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  of  brawny  and  stalwart 
frame,  baring  his  bosom  to  the  cold  winds  of  win- 
ter without  endangering  his  health,  and  moving 
in  his  round  of  duties  with  the  celerity  of  a  tou£ 
of  eighteen.  Owing  to  his  great  age,  ana  the 
fact  of  his  being  blind  of  an  eye,  he  found  great 
difficulty,  when  the  regiment  was  forming,  in 
getting  permission  to  enlist,  two  or  three  com- 
panies refusine  to  take  him ;  but  he  was  at  length 
successful,  and  since  the  regiment  has  been  on 
duty  he  has  proved  one  of  the  most  efficient  men 
in  it.  He  is,  and  has  been  from  his  youth,  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  Jackson  school,  and  even  now 
indulges  industrious  invective  afainst  the  Abo- 
litionists. He  was  bom  in  Culpepper  County, 
Va.,  and  claims  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  Po- 
cahontas ;  and  this  statement  is  verified  by  his 
physiognomy,  which  betrays  the  characteristics  of 
an  Indian.  He  has  been  twice  married,  (first  when 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,)  and  is  the  father  of 
twenty-one  children,  one  of  which  was,  two  weeks 
since,  only  fifteen  months  old  when  it  died.  He 
claims  to  be  able  to  repeat  every  word  of  the 
Bible  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end 
of  Revelation,  ana  can  neither  read  nor  icrite-— 
a  daughter  having  read  the  book  to  him,  his 
wonderful  memory  allowing  him  to  retain  it  after 
committing  it  to  memory.  The  daughter  com- 
menced her  reading  to  him  at  five  years  of  age, 
he  being  then  twenty-six.  In  1815  he  emigrated 
to  Ohio,  resided  there  some  twenty-five  years, 
and  tiien  removed  to  Wapello  County,  Iowa, 
where  his  home  now  b,  and  where  he  enlisted. 
Mr.  King's  &mily  is  somewhat  celebrated  for 
longevity,  his  motner  having  lived  to  the  age  of 
103,  ana  one  grandfather  to  105  years. 

The  history  of  this  country  is  fanyliar  to  him, 
and  his  citations  of  historical  points  and  the  con- 
nection with  them  of  great  men  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  are 
wonderfully  accurate — remembering,  as  he  does, 
Washin^n,  Jefierson,  Randolph,  and  the  Ad- 
amses, &c.  He  has  often  seen  Washington,  and 
remarked  as  a  characteristic  of  the  **  Father  of  his 
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Countrr,"  that  he  never  saw  him  smile ;  that  he. 
seemed  to  have  little  sympathy  in  the  enjoyments 
of  other  men.  The  father  oi  Mr.  King  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Bevolution. 

About  twenty  of  Mr.  E..'8  grandsons  and  some 
four  or  five  great-grandsons  are  now  in  the  United 
States  service,  and  the  old  man  indulges  a  laudable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  not  one  of  his  family  is  dis- 
loyaL  Eleven  of  his  grandsons  responded  to  the 
first  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers.  One  of 
his  daughters,  who  resides  in  Ohio,  weighs  325 
pounds.  He  himself  never  took  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine from  a  doctor,  nor  did  any  one  of  his  family 
while  thev  remained  under  his  control,  he  being 
what  is  called  a  "  root  doctor,"  and  having  done  the 
physicking  for  his  own  people  by  the  use  of  herb 
and  root  teas ;  his  *'  practice,"  too,  was  successful 

The  opinion  of  this  aged  veteran  upon  the  war, 
though  he  gives  it  in  a  somewhat  nomely  and 
antique  figure  of  speech,  is  not  to  be  ignored  as 
devoid  of  good  foundation.  When  asked  his 
ideas  as  to  the  resuk  of  the  struggle,  he  replied : 
"  Well,  I  think  the  longest  pole  wUl  knock  the 
persimmon.  It  may  Wlb  a  long  time ;  but  Uie 
Aorth  has  got  the  most  men  and  the  most  money, 
and  it  is  bound  to  come  out  first  best  in  the  end. 
And,"  he  continCied,  "  if  the  young  men  will  do 
as  I  intend  to  do,  the  rebellion  will  be  put  down, 
for  I  am  in  for  the  war,  or  as  long  as  I  last"  The 
cheerful  and  contented  disposition  of  this  old 
man  might  well  be  taken  for  an  example  by 
younger  soldiers,  to  say  nothing  of  his  strict  ob- 
servance of  discipline,  or  the  efficiency  and  value 
of  such  men  to  the  service. 


asked  him  to  be  seated.  'Will  you  take  the 
] "  twinkley  twinkle,"  or  on  the  "  dab  '^? '  My  friend 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  but  at  a  venture  chose  the  former.  He 
was  soon  enlightened.  The  ancient  female  dipped 
her  not  over  clean  fingers  into  a  tumbler  of  mo- 
lasses standing  beside  her,  and  alliyinng  the 
drippings  to  fall  on  the  delicacy,  presented  it  to 
him  as  *  twinkley  twinkle.*  *  On  the  dab,*  was  a 
spoonful  of  treacle  upon  the  centre  of  the  fritter.** 


Negro  Schools  at  Newbbrn.  —  "I  have 
just  visited  a  negro  school,"  said  a  letter  writer. 
*'  I  never  had  such  hard  work  to  control  my  risibies 
in  my  life.  There  sat  along  the  sides  of  the 
room,  all  in  one  class,  little  girls  of  five  years, 
and  men  *of  forty  —  each  equally  advanced  in 
their  studies.  Of  course  their  curiosity  was 
excited  to  see  the  stranger.  So,  occasionally  they 
looked  up,  which  called  forth  from  the  old  man 
in  charge,  the  admonition,  ''  Confine  yersels  to 
yer  buks.  Sam,  keep  yer  eyes  on  yer  knowl- 
edge buks.  Miss  Susan,  stop  dat,  or  1*11  give  yer 
de  cowskin  *cross  yer  legs,'*  and  other  equally 
gentle  corrections.  I  heard  them  read ;  and  as 
they  were  standing  up  in  rows,  without  regard  to 
height  or  age,  reading  in  concert,  interspersed 
with  the  old  man*8  scowls  over  his  big  brass 
spectacles,  and  his  threatenings  with  the  cowskin, 
I  could  not  resist  any  involuntary  smile." 


Twinkley  Twinkle.  —  A  war  correspondent 
of  a  New  Orleans  paper  wrote  thus  from  Jack- 
son, Tenn. : 

**  An  officer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  is  inor- 
dinately fond  of  '  mtters,*  just  dropped  into  a 
dwelling  at  Jackson  a  day  or  two  smce,  where 
this  deucacy  was  smoking  hot  upon  the  table, 
and  very  politely  asked  to  share  the  meal  with 
the   landlady.     She    graciously   complied,  and 


Qen.  Rosecrans  indulges  occasionally  in  a 
witticism.  A  lady  called  upon  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  pass,  wmch  was  declined  very 
politely.  Tears  came  to  the  lady's  eyes  as  she 
remarked  that  her  unde  was  very  ill,  and  might 
not  recover.  "  Very  sorry,  indeed,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  OeneraL  **  Mv  uncle  has  been  indis- 
posed for  some  time.  As  soon  as  Uncle  Sam 
recovers  a  little,  vou  shall  have  a  pass  to  go 
where  you  please.*     __^^ 

Anecdote  of  Gen.  Butleb.  —  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  little  Count  Mejan  once 
frantically  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
send  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  grog-shop- 
keepers of  New  Orleans  from  an  **  unconstitu- 
tional **  tax  Qen.  Butler  had  levied  upon  them. 
The  Emperor  was  so  puzzled  to  know  what  his 
consul  had  to  do  with  the  American  Constitution, 
and  on  what  principles  he  made  himself  the 
champion  of  whiskey-venders  in  an  American 
city,  that  he  called  the  Count  home  to  explain. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  follows,  that  Gen. 
Butler's  tyranny  did  not  stop  at  taxing  grog- 
shops. It  seems  that  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebels  and  their  allies,  the  Thugs,  firom  New 
Orleans,  the  dead  walls  of  that  city  were  sud- 
denlv  covered  with  conspicuous  bills  containing 
the  following  sentence : 

"  Get  your  shirts  at  Moody's,  207  Canal  Street** 

A  planter,  a  secessionist,  came  to  town  some 
months  after  Butler  had  taken  the  reins  in  his 
hands,  and  marvelled  much  at  the  cleanliness  and 
good  order  he  found  prevailing ;  also  he  was  sur- 
prised at  this  notice,  which  everywhere  stared  him 
m  the  face. 

"  Get  your  shirts  at  Moody's  ?  "  said  he  to  an 
acquaintance  he  met  in  the  street ;  "  what  does 
this  mean?  I  see  it  everywhere  posted  up. 
What  does  it  mean  P  ** 

"  0,**  was  the  reply,  "  that  is  another  of  the 
outrageous  acts  or  this  fellow  Butler.  Tins  is 
one  of  the  orders  of  which  you  hear  so  much. 
Don't  you  see  ?  he  has  ordered  us  to  get  our 
shirts  at  Moody's,  and  we  have  to  do  so.  It  is, 
of  course,  suspected  that  he  is  a  silent  partner  in 
the  concern,  and  pockets  the  profits." 

The  poor  planter  listened  with  eyes  and  mouth 
open  and  replied : 

"  I  don't  need  any  shirts  just  now,  and  it's  a 
great  piece  of  tyranny ;  but  this  Butler  enforces 
his  orders  so  savagely  that  it  is  better  to  give  in  at 
once,"  and  accordingly  he  went  to  "  Moody's  "  and 
purchased  half  a  dozen  shirts,  —  on  compulsion. 
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BEYOND  THE  POTOMAC. 

BT  PAUL  H.   HATNB. 

Thbt  slept  on  the  fields  which  their  valor  had  wen, 
But  arose  with  the  first  early  blush  of  the  sun, 
For  they  knew  that  a  great  deed  remained  to  be  done, 

When  they  passed  o'er  the  River ! 
fl 
They  rose  with  the  sun,  and  caught  life  from  his 

Ught- 
Those  giants  of  courage,  those  Anaks  in  fi^ht  — 
And  they  laughed  out  aloud  in  the  joy  of  their  might. 

Marching  swift  for  the  River ! 

On !  on  I  like  the  rushing  of  storms  through  the 

hills  — 
On !  on !  with  a  tramp  that  is  firm  as  their  wills — 
And  the  one  heart  of  thousands  grows  buoyant  and 

thrills 
At  the  thought  of  the  River ! 

O,  the  sheen  of  their  swords !  the  fierce  gleam  of 

their  eyes  I 
It  seemed  as  on  earth  a  new  sunlight  would  rise. 
And  king-like  flash  up  to  the  sim  in  the  skies, 
O'er  the  path  to  the  River. 

But  their  banners,  shot-scarred,  and  all  darkened 

with  gore. 
On  a  strong  wind  of  morning  streamed  wildly  before. 
Like  the  wings  of  death-angels  swept  &st  to  the 

shord, 
The  green  shore  of  the  River. 

As  they  march  —  from  the  hill-side,  the  hamlet,  the 

stream  — 
Oaunt  throngs,  whom  the  foeman  had  manacled, 

teem. 
Like  men  just  aroused  from  some  terrible  dream. 
To  pass  o'er  the  River. 

They  behold  the  broad  banners,  blood-darkened, 

yet  fair, 
And  a  moment  dissolves  the  last  spell  of  despair, 
While  a  peal  as  of  victory  swells  on  the  air, 
Kolling  out  to  the  River. 

And  that  cry,  with  a  thousand  strange  echoings 

spread. 
Till  the  ashes  of  heroes  seemed  stirred  in  their  bed, 
And  the  deep  voice  of  passion  surged  up  from  the 

dead  — 
Ay !  press  on  to  the  River  I 

On!  on!  like  the  rushing  ofstorms  through  the  hills, 
On !  on !  with  a  tramp  that  is  firm  as  their  wills. 
And  the  one  heart  of  thousands  grows  buoyant  and 
thrills 
As  they  pause  by  the  River. 

Then  the  wan  &ce  of  Maryland,  haggard  and  worn. 
At  that  sight  lost  the  touch  of  its  aspect  forlorn. 
And  she  turned  on  the  foeman,  full  statured  in  scorn, 
Pointing  stem  to  the  River. 

And  Potomac  flowed  calm,  scarcely  heaving  her 

breast, 
With  her  low-lying  billows  all  bright  in  the  West, 
For  the  hand  of  tl^  Lord  lulled  the  waters  to  rest 
Of  the  fair  rolling  River. 


Passed!  passed!   the  glad  thousands  march. 

through  the  tide. 
(Hark,  Despot !  and  hear  the  wild  knell  of  your 

pride, 
Ringing  weird-like  and  wild,  pealing  up  from  the 

side  • 

Of  the  calm  flowing  River !) 

'Neath  a  blow  swift  and  mighty  the  Tyrant  shaU 

fall; 
Vain !  vain !  to  his  Ood  swells  a  desolate  call. 
For  his  grave  has  been  hollowed,  and  woven  hif 

pall, 
Since  they  passed  o'er  the  River ! 


Value  op  Free  Schools.  —  Gen.  Ne^ley 
sent  out  a  foraging  expedition  from  NashviDe, 
with  orders  to  the  commander  to  visit  every  habi- 
tation, mill,  bam,  and  out-house,  and  seize  upon 
evervUiing  fit  for  consumption  by  man  and  beast. 
Dunng  the  expedition  a  squad  made  a  break  for 
a  free  school-house. 

«« Don't  disturb  anything  there ! "  cried  one  of 
the  officers.  "  If  there  had  been  a  few  more  such 
institutions  in  the  South,  there  would  have  been 
no  rebellion.**  

Brother  against  Brother. — A  writer  in 
Philadelphia  relates  the  following :  **  In  one  of 
our  beautiful  suburban  cemeteries  \ras  employed 
a  venerable  man.  For  a  number  of  years  past 
he  has  prepared  the  last  resting-place  for  those 
called  from  among  us.  Though  poor,  he  raised 
four  gallant  boys,  giving  to  each  of  them  a  mod- 
erate education  and  a  good  trade.  The  two  elder 
went  five  years  ago  to  New  Orleans,  where  pros- 
perity attended  their  industry. 

The  two  younger  brothers  remained  with  their 
father.  George  and  Frederick  were  their  names. 
The  latter  is  but  seventeen  vears  of  age.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  both  left  their  employments 
and  enlisted.  The  elder  brothers  had  constantly 
written  home,  and  frequent  presents  accompanied 
their  letters.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in 
the  very  front  of  the  line,  at  the  church  upon  the 
rifle  pits  at  the  back  of  the  town,  were  the  two 
boys  Frederick  and  George.  A  sortie  was  made 
by  the  rebel  riflemen  upon  the  retreating  Federals, 
and  among  those  who  dropped  were  the  two  boys, 
the-  youngest  sons  of  the  old  gravedigger.  A 
minie  ball  had  pierced  the  bodies  of  each. 

The  rebel  soldiers,  whose  weapons  had  done  the 
deed,  were  clad  in  rags  of  linsey.  They  ran  with 
alacrity  to  secure  the  clothing,  the  canteens,  and 
perhaps  the  money,  of  the  men  whom  they  had 
laid  low.  The  foremost  one  reached  the  body  of 
his  dead  enemy,  turned  it  over — for  the  face  was 
downward  —  and  to  his  horror  beheld  the  corpse 
of  his  youngest  brother,  his  woollen  shirt  stained 
with  a  stream  of  blood  that  oozed  from  a  bullet 
hole  above  the  heart  Our  informant,  a  chaplain 
of  the  army,  could  tell  us  nothing  of  the  other 
rebel  brother.  But  this  one  made  his  way  into 
the  Union  lines,  and  is  now  in  the  hospital  at 
Alexandiia  a  hopeless  maniac.  We  learn  that  in 
their  childhood  this  youngling  of  the  flock  had 
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been  the  especial  charge  of  the  eldest  brother. 
When  he  left  for  New  Orleans  it  was  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  entering  business  to  which  he  could 
nring  up  the  boy.  That  boy  he  lived  to  shoot 
down  with  his  own  hands.  Unless  the  remaining 
rebel  brother  survive,  the  family  are  now  extinct. 
The  father  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  buried 
last  Sunday.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 
It  is  doubtless  one  of  ten  thousand  never  to  be 
written."  «___ 

Adventures  in  Vibqinu.  —  A  correspon- 
dent writing  firom  the  camp  of  the  Fourth  Vir- 
ginia brigade,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1863, 
relates  the  following:  "Instances  of  courage 
and  daring  on  the  part  of  private  soldiers  in  our 
army  are  of  no  rare  occurrence,  and  consequently 
are  often  passed  by  unnoticed  and  unrewarded 
But  the  bold  acts  of  some  will  impress  themselves 
upon  the  notice  of  the  officers  in  command,  and 
elicit  their  admiration.  Such  was  the  case  with  four 
privates  who  received  the  credit  which  they  merited 
for  the  part  theyacted  in  the  late  affair  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock. When  the  enemy  had  taken  our  re- 
doubts beyond  the  river,  orders  were  given  to  bum 
the  pontoon  bridge ;  it  was  fired,  but  failed  to  bum, 
and  before  combustible  material  could  be  fi;ath- 
ered  to  fire  it  again,  the  enemy  had  reached  ^e 
north  side,  and  placed  a  heavy  guard  there  to 
fire  upon  an^  party  attempting  to  destroy  it.  The 
brid{^  remained  unbumed  until  about  12  o'clock 
at  night,  when  volunteers  were  called  for  to  re- 
new the  effort  to  fire  it;  at  the  same  time,  all 
were  told  that  the  work  was  a  dangerous  one, 
and  none  were  desired  to  undertake  it,  except 
those  who  were  perfectly  willing.  Four  privates 
of  Gen.  Pegram's  brigade  (formerly  Gen.  Smith's) 
Tolunteered,  and  successfully  fired  and  destroyed 
the  bridge.  They  were  not  fired  upon,  but  the 
danger  was  encountered,  and  their  quiet  and  cool 
demeanor  was  all  that  prevented  them  firom  being 
discovered.  Had  the  enemy  heard  the  least 
noise,  the  bridge  would  have  been  swept  by  a 
volley  of  musketry.  The  names  of  the  privates 
are  Feter  Berton,  company  E,  18th  Virginia; 
Thomas  Berton,  company  E,  18th  Virginia ;  James 
F.  Fristoe,  company  G,  49th  Virginia ;  and  San- 
dy Cooper,  company  A,  49th  Virginia — Lieut. 
Buck,  18th  Virginia,  commanding.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  above,  I  would  mention  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  at  Culpepper  Court  House, 
in  which  a  lady  acted  the  part  of  a  heroine.  In 
September  last,  when  the  Yankee  army  advanced 
on  that  town,  it  was  the  scene  of  auite  a  brisk 
fight  —  especially  was  the  artillery  firing  heavy. 
During  the  fight,  one  of  our  wounded  heroes,  who 
was  between  the  fire  of  friend  and  foe,  was  seen 
by  a  lady,  whose  tender  symj^athies  were  deeply 
aroused  in  his  behalf;  and  having  resolved  to  save 
him,  she  rushed  from  her  house,  regardless  of  her 
own  safety,  between  the  combatants,  amidst  shot 
and  shell,  raised  him,  bleeding,  from  the  dust, 
and  had  almost  succeeded  in  gaining  a  place  of 
safety,  when  (our  forces  having  fallen  back)  a  Yan- 
kee officer  rode  up,  and  being  struck  by  her  pat- 
riotism, dismounted,  and  assisted  her  in  carrying 
her  wounded  countryman  into  the  house.     Wefi 


was  it  for  the  suffering  hero,  that  his  dangerous 
position  was  witnessed  by  Miss  Belle  Nonis, 
whose  courage  was  equal  to  her  patriotiam ;  for, 
in  a  few  moments,  being  imable  to  move,  he 
would  have  been  crushed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
charging  over  the  road.  Long  may  she — one  of 
the  many  patriotic  ladies  of  the  town  of  Culpep- 
per —  live  to  receive  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  grate- 
ful soldiers  for  the  manv  acts  of  kindness  they 
have  received  at  her  hands.  Miles. 


An  Exciting  Ad\'ENTURE.  —  Corporals  Ham- 
ilton and  Vaneman,  of  the  1st  Virginia  infantry, 
stationed  at  North  Mountain,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Itailroad,  ^ot  permission  to  visit  some 
friends,  in  the  Virginia  regiments  encamped  about 
Winchester.  They  started  from  Martinsburg  in  a 
stage  coach.  The  coach  contained  five  gentkmen 
and  three  ladies,  among  them  Gen.  Cluseret's 
Adjutant-General,  a  Lieutenant  on  Gen.  Milroy's 
staff,  and  a  Mr.  Greer,  fi*om  Wheeling.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Martinsburg,  the  coach  was  upset, 
and  the  whole  party  were  piled  up  in  a  miscel- 
laneous heap  on  the  road-side.  The  coach  was 
soon  rightea,  and  after  proceeding  a  few  miles 
farther,  two  of  the  ladies  got  out.  When  near 
Bunker  Hill,  the  coach  was  stopped  by  a  gang 
of  rebel  cavalry,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  Fed- 
eral soldiers.  The  rebels  cursed  the  occupants 
of  the  coach,  and  told  them  to  get  down  and 
surrender,  or  they  would  blow  out  their  brains, 
and  of  course  the  passengers  surrendered.  The 
rebels  ransacked  tne  trunks  and  valises.  They 
permitted  Mr.  Greer  and  the  young  lady  to  go 
unharmed,  but  ordered  the  rest  to  unhitch  the 
coach  horses ;  and  while  this  was  being  done,  the 
Lieutenant  of  Gen.  Milroy's  staff  crawted  in,  and 
concealed  himself  between  the  body  of  the  coach 
and  the  coupling  pole.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners 
were  burned  oft'  in  the  direction  of  Front  RoyaL 
The  stage  horses,  not  being  "  used  to  much  feed," 
were  ver}*  thin  and  angular,  and  the  boys  thought 
it  a  very  severe  "  rail  rido  "  into  Dixie.  Upon 
reaching  a  small  town  called  Middleboume,  the 
prisoners  and  their  captors  were  charged  upon  by 
a  body  of  Union  cavalry,  under  command  of  the 
Lieutenant  who  had  concealed  himself  imder  the 
coach.  The  rebels  were  corapletelv  routed.  About 
fifty  shots  were  exchanged.  The  Major  com- 
manding the  rebels  was  wounded,  as  was  the 
Lieutenant  commanding  the  rescuing  party*  Two 
or  three  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  were  captured  and  taken  to  Win- 
chester with  the  released  prisoners. 

The  Lieutenant,  who  had  concealed  himself  un- 
der the  coach,  as  soon  as  the  rebels  were  out  of 
sight,  borrowed  a  horse  from  a  fai^mer,  and  start- 
ed post  haste  for  Winchester.  Gen.  Milroy  im- 
mediately despatched  thirty  of  the  1st  New  York 
cavaliy  towards  Middlebourne  in  command  of  his 
Lieutenant,  and  fifteen  to  the  point  of  departure 
from  the  main  pike.  The,detachment  sent  to  Mid- 
dlebourne got  there  before  the  rebels,  and  lav  in 
wait  for  them  with  the  above  result.  The  two  Cor- 
porals returned  to  their  regiment  at  North  Moun- 
tain. 
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DiscovEBiNO  A  Friend.  —  During  the  autumn 
of  1862,  a  general  rally  was  made  by  the  women 
of  Princeton,  Iowa,  and  ricinity,  to  prepare  a 
large  amount  of  bandages,  lint,*&c.,  for  tne  use 
of  wounded  soldiers.  Among  the  donations 
made,  were  several  rolls  of  bandages  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Field,  into  which  she  placed  a  card  bearing 
her  name  and  address.  A  few  days  ago,  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  Lieutenant  at  FayetteviUe, 
Ark.,  stating  that  after  the  dreadful  battle  of 
Prairie  Orove,  as  he  was  assisting  to  dress  the 
woimd  of  Willie  F.  B.  Culbertson,  of  this  place, 
and  who  has  since  died,  and  was  unrolling  the 
banda^,  a  card  dropped  out,  which  Willie  at  once 
recognized,  with  delight,  to  be  from  an  accjuaint- 
ance  of  his  own  town.  It  was  a  strange  circum- 
stance, that  a  gift,  after  passing  so  far,  and  through 
so  many  hands,  should  at  last  be  used  on  one 
of  the  donor's  own  neighbors ;  but  it  may  be  only 
one  of  the  thousands  of  instances  in  which  the 
noble  women  of  the  North  shall  see,  after  this 
struggle  is  closed,  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  like 
*<  brewl  cast  upon  the  waters,''  after  many  days. 
The  kindness  that  the  brave  defenders  of  our 
nation  has  and  will  receive  firom  their  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  friends  at  home,  is,  no  doubt, 
received  with  grateful  hearts  whfle  living,  and 
will  not  be  forgotten,  though  they  be,  like  Willie, 
«far  beyond  uie  rolling  nver,"  where  the  strife 
of  battle  is  never  known. 


Sergeant  Plunkett.  —  In  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, the  color-bearer  of  the  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts  regiment  fell  mortally  wounded, 
when  Serg.  Plunkett  seized  the  standard,  bore  it 
to  the  front,  and  there  held  his  ground  until  both 
arms  were  shot  away  by  a  shell.  He  was  car- 
ried to  the  hospital,  and  subsequently  was  taken 
to  Washin^on,  the  whole  regiment  turning  out 
to  escort  him  to  the  station.  So  brave  a  man  de- 
served so  marked  an  honor. 


A  Mohammedan  Colonel.  —  A  well-known 
Colonel  in  the  Union  service,  who  had  been  in- 
jured several  times  in  various  actions  during  the 
war,  received,  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Fisher,  a 
wound  which  was  considered  fatal.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  chaplain  approached  him,  and  was 
about  offering  words  of  consolation,  when  the 
wounded  Colonel  interrupted  him  with,  "  Pass 
on.  4'm  a  Mohammedan." 


An  Observino  Negro.  —  A  fine-looking  ne- 
gro went  into  the  Union  lines  on  the  Potomac, 
and  reported  himself  for  work. 

"  Where  are  you  from  P  "  asked  the  officer  on 
duty. 

**  Culpepper  Court  House,  sar." 

"  What^s  the  news  down  there  ?  " 

**  Nothing,  massa,  'cept  dar's  a  man  down  dar 
lost  a  mighty  good  and  valuable  nigger  dis 
morning,  and  I  reckon  he  dun  lose  more  afore 
night." 


Sergeant  John  Murkland.  —  When  the 
gallant  Capt.  Simonds,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  Lieut.-Col.  Kimball  took  the  dying  man*s 
sword  oS,  and,  handing  to  Scrg.  Murkland,  said : 
"  I  want  you  to  take  this  sword,  and  lead  this 
company ;  will  you  do  it  ?  "  He  answered  gal- 
lantly, •*  I  will  do  so  —  anj*where  you  may  order." 
This  noble  answer,  made  in  the  face  of  death  and 
danger,  won  for  him  a  Captain's  commission. 


General  Hayes'  Latest  Thoughts.  —  It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  the  state  of  Gen. 
Hayes'  thoughts  and  feelings  just  before  entering 
unon  that  desperate  conflict  in  the  Wilderness, 
wnere  he  lost  his  life.  In  a  letter  written  upon 
the  morning  on  which  the  march  commenced,  he 
says : 

**  This  morning  was  beautiful,  for 

*  Lightly  and  brightly  shone  the  8un« 
As  if  the  mom  was  a  jocund  one.' 

"  Although  we  were  anticipating  to  march  at 
eight  o'clock,  it  might  have  been  an  appropriate 
harbinger  of  the  day  of  the  regeneration  of 
mankind  *,  but  it  only  brought  to  remembrance, 
through  the  throats  of  many  bugles,  that  duty 
enjoined  upon  each  one,  perhaps,  before  the  set- 
ting sun,  to  lay  down  a  life  for  his  country." 


A 

peal 


soldier  in  the  field  sent  the  following  ap- 
to  the  boys  to  volunt.'er : 

Tvc  left  my  home  and  all  my  friends. 
And  crossed  the  mountains  craggy, 

To  fight  the  foe  and  traitor  bands. 
And  left  my  own  dear  Maggie, 

But  now  old  Jeff  is  doomed  to  fiedl ; 

The  traitor  dogs  do  yelp ; 
But  why  leave  us  to  do  it  all  ? 

\Vhy  don't  you  come  and  help? 


A  Startling  Episode. — The  following  ac- 
count of  a  very  strange  adventure  was  given  by 
a  letter  writer  under  whose  observation  it  oc- 
curred : 

During  the  month  of  August,  in  1861,  while 
our  Iowa  regiment  was  stationed  at  RoUa,  in 
Missouri,  our  company  was  detached  from  the 
regiment,  and  sent  to  guard  the  railroad  bridge 
at  the  Mozeille  Mills,  which,  it  was  rumorwi,  the 
guerrillas  of  that  neighborhood  were  preparing 
to  destroy. 

We  had  been  upon  the  ground  but  a  few  days, 
when  there  appeared  in  camp,  early  one  morn- 
ing, a  verj*  ola,  decrepit  mule,  which  made  direct 
for  the  door  of  a  stable  that  adjoined  the  Cap- 
tain's quarters,  from  which  it  appeared  he  had 
recently  been  stolen  by  a  puenilla  and  carried 
away,  as  a  pack  animal.  Upon  approaching  the 
mule,  a  letter  was  discovered,  secured  to  the 
throat-latch  of  the  bridle,  which,  being  addressed 
to  the  Captain,  was  immediately  handed  into  his 
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quarters.  Upon  openiiig  the  letter,  its  contents 
(written  in  the  delicate  handwriting  of  a  female) 
consisted  of  the  following  singo&r  announce- 
ment :  *'  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
on  the  first  Friday  before  the  full  moon."  The 
Captain  professed  to  understand  it,  and  said: 
**  Ihe  guerrillas  will  attack  the  bridge  to-night," 
and  immediately  ordered  the  company  to  be  mus- 
tered, and  informed  them  of  the  imminence  of 
an  attack,  which  might  be  looked  for  at  an^  mo- 
ment. Ammunition  was  ordered  to  be  distrib- 
uted, the  guards  were  doubled,  pickets  thrown 
out,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  guard  against 
surprise.  At  the  close  of  the  day  a  drizzling 
rain  set  in,  which  continued  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, causing  the  night  to  be  intensely  dark. 

Three  picket  stations  had  been  thrown  out  into 
the  country  about  half  a  mile  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  bridge,  where  the  main  guard  was 
posted  behind  a  pile  of  railroad  ties,  it  was  our 
lot  to  be  one  of  the  six  that  composed  the  mid- 
night guard  at  this  station.  We  nad  been  upon 
our  post  about  an  hour,  when  one  of  the  men  ob- 
•erved,  "I  hear  footsteps."  We  listened,  and 
presently  heard  the  footsteps  of  several  persons 
M)proaching  us,  apparently  with  great  caution, 
tnroug[h  a  dense  undergrowth  that  skirted  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  was  so  great  that  we  could  not  see  them 
even  when  they  were  within  forty  feet  of  us ;  but 
we  could  distinctly  hear  one  of  them  observe,  in 
a  petulant,  but  suppressed  tone,  **  Jim,  hold  up 
that  gun  of  yours ;  that's  twice  you've  stuck  that 
bayonet  in  me.**  At  this  moment  we  opened 
upon  them  with  all  our  guns.  There  was  no  gun 
fired  in  return,  but  we  could  distinctly  hear  them 
for  some  time  rushing  with  receding  steps  through 
the  thicket,  in  the  direction  of  a  cornfield,  m 
which  stood  a  log  cabin,  occupied  bv  a  woman 
and  two  children,  the  husband  and  father  of 
whom  was  a  Union  soldier  in  one  of  the  Mis- 
souri regiments.  The  firing  of  our  guns,  which 
overshot  the  enemy,  had  aroused  the  entire  com- 
mand, and  brought  in  the  picket  guard,  when  the 
log  cabin  alluded  to  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
Believing  it  to  be  the  incendiary  work  of  these 
guerrillas,  the  Captain  immediately  ordered  a  com- 
mand of  twenty  men  to  double-quick  through  to 
the  house,  and  endeavor  to  rescue  the  family  if 
in  danger.  Upon  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the 
opening  that  surrounded  the  cabin,  we  discovered 
that  a  quantity  of  hay  had  been  placed  against 
the  door  and  fired ;  and  near  the  building  a  party 
of  eight  or  nine  guerrillas,  armed  with  guns,  were 
grouped  together,  apparently  listening  to  some 
speaker.  Our  party,  which  had  divided  at  the 
^e  of  the  cornfield,  with  the  view  of  surround- 
ing the  cabin,  now  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  three  of  their  number. 

We  had  arrived  too  late  to  render  any  assist- 
ance to  the  inmates  of  the  cabin,  which  had  al- 
ready sunk  down  into  a  smouldering  heap,  be- 
neath which  the  mother  and  her  children  had 
perished.  After  securing  our  prisoners  with  a 
portion  of  a  clothes  line,  hanging  from  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  they  were  conducted  to  camp,  where  j 


the  Captain  immediately  summoned  a  drum-head 
court-martial  to  try  them  upon  the  charge  of 
murder,  assuring  them  that  if  they  were  found 
guilty  Uiey  would  be  shot  at  sunrise,  as  a  warn- 
mg  to  then*  guerrilla  comrades.  One  of  the 
parU',  a  short,  thick  fellow,  with  a  bushy  head  of 
red  hair,  and  bloated  expression  of  countenance, 
when  asked  by  the  court-martial  '*  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say,"  sneeringly  turned  away,  refusing  to 
make  any  answer.  The  second  prisoner,  a  tall, 
slender  person,  of  dark  complexion,  with  one  eye 
concealed  beneath  a  handherchief  that  was  tied 
diagonally  around  his  head,  while  his  face  was 
scratched  and  scarred  with  fresh  wounds,  appar- 
ently the  result  of  some  bacchanalian  brawl 
with  his  comrades,  observed,  *'  This  shooting  a 
feller,  artcr  he's  a  prisoner,  for  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  Missouri,  and  ag'in  the  abolitioners, 
ain't  accorden  to  law."  Here  a  member  of  the 
court-martial  asked  him  "  if  the  murdering  of  a 
helpless  woman  and  her  children,  at  the  midnight 
hour,  by  burning  them  to  death  while  sleeping, 
was  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Missouri."  The 
fellow  turned  away  from  this  question  with  a  de- 
jected look,  muttering  that  **  her  husband  was  a 
damned  abolitioner."  The  third  person  was  a 
young  man,  or  boj,  apparently  aoout  sixteen 
years  old.  From  his  dialect,  and  the  nationality 
of  expression  on  his  countenance,  it  was  easy  to 
discern  that  he  was  of  Irish  descent.  He  was 
well  dressed,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  his  situation  as  a  prisoner.  He  ob- 
served, with  much  alarm  expressed  on  his  coun- 
tenance, that  he  was  an  Irish  boy,  and  that  he 
had  been  in  the  United  States  but  ten  weeks, 
and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war ;  that  the  man 
who  had  burned  the  house  had  cailled  upon  him 
that  evening,  and  asked  him  to  join  them  in  a 
coon  hunt,  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  fired 
upon  at  the  bridge,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  char- 
acter and  object  of  the  party.  He  would  have 
left  them^then,  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  he 
did  not  know  the  way  home. 

Here  one  of  the  court  arose,  and  informed  him 
that  his  story  partook  of  the  character  of  all 
guerrilla  pleas  of  innocence,  and  that  it  availed 
him  nothing.  He  had  been  caught  with  others 
in  the  very  act  of  committing  this  cruel  and  un- 
feeling murder,  and  it  only  remained  for  him 
to  say  that  the  court  found  all  of  them  guilty  of 
murder,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  shot  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  prisoners  were  then  ordered  to  the  guard- 
house—  a  log  dwelling — and  placed  in  the  cel- 
lar beneath  the  building.  The  remamder  of  the 
night  was  devoted  to  the  making  of  the  coffins 
and  the  digging  of  a  grave  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  hold  them  side  by  side.  When  the 
morning  returned,  the  rain  had  ceased  —  the 
clouds  had  passed  away,  and  soon  the  sun  arose 
with  a  warm  and  genial  glow.  All  nature  seemed 
refreshed  with  the  murky  shower  of  the  night  — 
while  all  around,  the  blades  of  grass,  the  lilac 
bushes,  and  forest  leaves,  drooped  under  the 
sparkUng  rain-drops  that  glittered  on  their  folds ; 
and  the  birds  carolled  wild  and  loud  their  morn- 
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ing  matins.  All  felt  that  it  was  a  day  to  live, 
and  not  to  die  in.  The  drum  was  beat  at  early 
dawn,  mustering  the  company  under  arms,  to 
witness  the  punishment  j  and  a  detail  of  twelve 
men  was  made,  as  executioners,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  corporal.  As  the  time  drew  near  for 
the  execution,  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  the 
prisoners  had  made  their  escape  by  forcing  a  pas- 
sage through  the  partition  wall  of  the^llar,  mto 
the  cellar  of  an  aojoining  house. 

The  boy,  however,  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  all 
were  determined  that  he  should  oe  made  an  ex- 
ample of.  Accordingly,  about  eight  o'clock,  he 
was  brought  out,  to  be  conducted  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Upon  seeing  the  soldiers  drawn  up 
to  receive  him,  he  commenced  wringing  his  hands, 
crying  and  calling  to  the  Captain,  saying,  "  O, 
Captain,  I  am  not  ^[uilty.  Do  not  let  them  kill 
me.  Don't,  Captam ;  you  can  save  me.  I  will 
give  you  my  watch  —  my  sister  will  give  you 
money.  0  God!  O  Holy  Mother!  O  Captain, 
speak  to  them  quick;  they  are  taking  me  away!" 
With  a  soldier  upon  each  side  of  liim,  he  was 
now  led  by  the  arms  towards  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, still  calling  upon  the  Captain  to  save  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  colfin  and  grave  that 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  he  gave  a  wild,  fran- 
tic scream,  and  then  for  the  first  time  seemed  to 
realize  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  be  no 
more  among  the  living ;  for  in  a  moment  after  he 
became  calm,  when,  turning  to  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  he  requested  him  to  ask  the  Captain  if  he 
would  give  him  time  to  write  to  his  mother  in 
Ireland.  The  Captain,  who  was  standing  upon 
one  side  of  the  hollow  square  of  soldiers  that  sur- 
rounded the  prisoner,  hearing  his  request,  imme- 
diately answered,  "  Yes ;  let  him  have  writing 
materials,"  —  which  were  immediately  brought, 
when  he  kneeled  down,  placing  the  paper  upon 
the  coffin  lid,  and  as  his  pen  dashed  on  the  words, 
"  Dear  Mother,"  tears  fell  upon  the  paper,  which, 
in  brushing  away  with  his  coat  sleeve,  erased  the 
words  he  had  written ;  when,  springing  to  his 
feet,  he  commenced  wringing  his  hands,  saying : 
*'  I  cannot  write,  I  cannot  write ;  O  soldier,  will 
you  write  for  me  ?  "  addressing  the  Corporal  of 
the  guard. 

At  that  moment,  there  arose  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  scene  the  wild,  piercing  scream  of  a  fe- 
niale,  as  she  burst  through  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  swept  out  upon  the  hollow  square,  iu 
the  direction  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  an  Insh 
girl,  apparently  about  eighteen  years  old,  without 
bonnet  or  shoes,  her  dress  bespotted  with  mud, 
and  her  long,  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  as 
she  rushed  forward  with  a  wild,  heart-rending 
scream,  saying,  "He  is  my  brother;  he  is  my 
brother."  In  a  moment  she  had  crossed  the 
square,  and  clasping  her  brother  in  her  arms,  she 
continued,  with  an  agonizing  scream,  "  O  soldiers  I 
O  Holy  Mother!  gentlemen!  for  the  love  of 
Jesus,  do  not  kill  him.  He  is  innocent — he  is 
my  brother ! "  I  never  wish  to  look  upon  a  scene 
like  that  again  j  and  many  a  hardy  hunter,  from 
Iowa's  border,  wliile  gazing  on  it,  felt  the  invol- ; 
untary  tear  course  down  his  manly  cheek.    But  j 


we  were  surrounded  by  murderers  and  assassins. 
The  hand  that  had  received  pay  from  the  soldier 
for  a  draught  of  water  had  been  known  to  strike 
him  in  the  back  with  a  dagjjer  as  he  turned  away ; 
and  our  officers  had  determined  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  the  first  murderer  that  fell  into  our 
hands.  The  girl  at  length  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved. When  two  soldiers  advanced  and  un- 
loosed her  grasp  upon  her  brother,  her  screams, 
her  appeals  to  all  for  mercy,  were  terrible.  They 
had  dragged  her  but  a  short  distance  from  him, 
when,  looking  back,  and  seeing  a  black  handker- 
chief already  tied  over  his  eyes,  with  one  wild, 
frantic  scream,  she  flung  the  soldiers  from  her, 
and,  bounding  back  to  her  brother,  tore  the 
handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  and  again  enfolded 
him  in  her  arms.  As  the  soldiers  were  again 
removing  her,  the  coat  sleeve  of  one  of  them  was 
torn  dunn^^  the  struggles,  and  her  eye  fell  upon 
a  breast-pm  that  he  nad  fastened  upon  his  shirt 
sleeve,  perhaps  for  concealment  and  safety.  In 
an  instant  all  her  physical  powers  were  relaxed, 
and  in  a  calm,  subaued,  and  confident  tone  of 
voice,  she  observed,  as  she  pointed  to  the  pin, 
"  Soldiers,  let  me  make  one  more  effort  for  my 
brother."  The  soldiers,  startled  at  the  strange- 
ness of  her  manner,  unloosed  their  grasp  upon 
her,  and  in  a  moment  she  bounded  away  to  ner 
brother,  shielding  his  body  again  with  her  per- 
son at  the  very  moment  that  the  guns  were  de- 
scending to  receive  the  word  "m-e."  Turning 
her  back  to  her  brother,  and  facing  the  file  of 
soldiers,  she  stood  forth  a  statel]^  woman.  There 
was  no  scream,  no  tear,  no  agonizing  expression, 
but,  calm  and  erect,  she  swept  the  field  with  her 
eye,  and  then  advancing  three  steps,  she  gave  the 

fraud  hailing  signal  of  the  Master  Mason.  None 
ut  Masons  among  those  soldiers  observed  it,  and 
there  were  many  of  them  in  that  command,  who 
now  stood  mute  with  astonishment  at  the  strange 
and  mysterious  spectacle  before  them.  There  was 
a  grouping  of  the  ofiicers  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  Captain  came  forward,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
said,  that  "owing  to  the  distress  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  vounff  woman,  the  execution  would 
be  postponed  until  nine  o'clock  next  day."  The 
guard  was  then  ordered  to  be  doubled,  and  a 
strict  watch  kept  over  the  prisoner  during  the 
night 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  morning,  that  both  the  boy  and 
his  sister  had  made  their  escape ;  in  what  way 
they  accomplished  it  has  been  a  mystery  with  the 
company  from  that  time  to  this.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Masonic  members  of  the  company  at  the  Cap- 
tain's quarters,  where  the  girl  was  examined,  and 
found  to  have  pissed  all  the  degrees  in  Masonry, 
to  that  of  a  Master  Mason.  Where  or  how  she 
had  acquired  these  degiees  she  declined  to  say. 


Incident  or  Fokt  Wagner. — A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Southern  Presbyterian,  in  a  nar- 
rative of  the  "last  days  of  Battery  Wagner," 
thus  writes: 
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Li  one  case,  a  Bquad  of  six  men  was  ordered 
to  repair  a  parapet,  which  the  enemy  had  cut 
down,  and  were  still  at  work  upon.  They  started 
out,  and  almos|  instantly  a  shell  burst  among 
them,  killing  one  and  wounding  four;  the  re- 
maining man  picked  up  his  sand-bag,  and  walked 
up  to  the  breach  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Tlie  next  squad  was  called,  and  went  up  to  the 
work  in  iust  the  same  manner.  A  ten-inch  co- 
lumbiad,  loaded,  was  dismounted  by  the  enemy's 
shot,  fell  over,  and  pointed  directly  at  a  maga- 
line,  its  carriage  took  fire,  and  the  officers  who 
ran  up  to  it,  tried  in  Tain  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
by  shovelling  sand  upon  it.  They  called  for  vol- 
unteers, but  the  cannonade  was  too  fiirious. 
Many  shrank ;  it  was  not  a  command,  but  an  in- 
vitation. At  last,  one  ^^allant  fellow  rushed  up, 
joined  the  officers  in  their  work,  p^t  the  fire  un- 
der, and  came  down,  thank  God,  m  perfect  safety. 


The  Belgian  Muskets. — An  Illinois  Colo- 
nel felt  it  his  duty  to  praise  these  double-acting 
arms.  Said  he,  **  In  matoon  firing  with  the  Bel- 
gian musket,  I  can  tell  what  I  cannot  with  any 
other  arm,  and  that  is,  how  many  pieces  have 
been  fired.** 

"  How  can  you  tell  that  P  " 

"  O,  I  count  the  men  on  the  around.  It  never 
deceives  me.    It  is  *  fire  andyaw  back,*  flat, 

"  One  of  these  Belgian  muskets  will  kick  like 
a  mule,  and  burst  with  the  greatest  facility.  Sev- 
eral soldiers  in  our  Illinois  regiments  have  been 
killed  in  this  way.  The  bayonet,  too,  is  a  nov- 
elty— a  soft-iron  afiair,  apparently  designed  to  coil 
round  the  enemy,  as  it  is  mtroduced,  mus  takmg 
him  prisoner."  ^____^ 

Gratitude  on  the  Battle-Field.  —  In  the 
terrible  engagement  at  Fort  Donelson,  an  Orderly 
Sergeant,  seeing  a  rebel  point  a  rifle  at  the  Gap- 
tain  of  his  company,  threw  himself  before  ms 
beloved  officer,  received  the  bullet  in  his  breast, 
and  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  the  man  he  had  saved. 
The  brave  fellow  had  been  reared  and  very  gen- 
erously treated  by  the  Captain's  father,  and  had 
declared,  when  eiuisting,  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  die  to  save  the  life  of  his  benefactor's  son. 
The  affection  shown  each  other  by  Damon  and 
P^ias  did  not  exceed  that  of  this  nameless  sol- 
dier.   

The  Key.  Db.  Moore,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  that  city  on  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  words,  in  which  many  curious  facts 
were  developed,  among  which  were  that  the  word 
Datis  means,  "  God  with  us,**  and  that  Lincoln, 
when  subjected  to  etymological  analysis,  means, 
"  On  the  verge  of  a  precipice." 


Incidents  of  Ball's  Bluff. — A  soldier,  who 
was  in  this  battle,  relates  the  following  incidents : 

A  young  m^,  named  Gre'enhall,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia regiment,  mbsii^g,  secreted  himself,  with 
three  comrades,  in  some  underbrush.    Greenhall 


was  an  excellent  marksman,  and  picked  off 
seven  of  the  enemy  who  had  got  between  him 
and  the  river.  One  of  them,  he  thinks,  was  an 
officer.  The  rest  then  briefly  vacated  the  spot, 
and,  with  his  comrades,  Greenhall  managed  to 
make  his  way  back  to  our  lines. 

The  number  of  those  killed  while  recrossing 
in  the  boats  must  have  been  quite  large.  In  one 
of  the  boats,  a  Philadelphian,  name  unknown, 
and  two  men  of  the  Tammany  regiment,  were 
pulling  at  the  oars.  They  were  compelled  to 
stand  upright,  and  their  shoulders  were  used  as 
rests  by  their  comrades,  who  kept  up  a  continu- 
ous fire.  Singular  to  say,  the  boat  nad  reached 
the  middle  of  the  stream  before  one  of  the  oars- 
men was  struck.  They  finally  fell  simultaneous- 
ly. Their  places  were  instantly  supplied;  the 
boat,  however,  turned  with  the  current,  drifted, 
as  they  thought,  out  of  danger.  In  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes,  however,  a  terrific  fire  was  poured 
into  it  from  the  skulking  enemy,  and,  filling 
slowly,  it  began  to  sink.  The  scene  then  pre- 
sentea  was  fearful  beyond  conception.  A  shriek 
of  horror  went  up  from  the  crew.  Men  clutched 
each  other  in  despair,  and  went  down  together. 
Voices  that  strove  to  shout  for  help  were  drowned 
in  the  rushing  waters,  and  died  away  in  gurgles. 

Among  the  rebels  was  one  prominent  ui£vid- 
ual,  who  wore  a  red  handkercnief  tied  round  his 
head,  but  was  utterly  hatless,  costless,  and  reck- 
less, standing  out  m  advance  of  his  line.  He 
loaded,  and  deliberately  fired  at  our  men  for 
nearly  an  hour  before  he  was  struck  down.  He 
was  shot  by  a  member  of  the  Tammany  regi- 
ment, who,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  was 
pierced  by  a  rebel  musket  ball. 

Another  rebel  was  observed  to  be  ensconced 
on  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  seldom  fired  without 
inflicting  a  death-wound.  Capt  Kefier,  of  com- 
pany K,  directed  one  of  his  men  to  shoot  him. 
An  instant  after,  the  rebel  fell  from  his  perch, 
and  went  crashing  like  a  lo^  through  brancn  and 
foliage.  Several  other  adjacent  trees  were  ob- 
served to  be  vacated  before  much  time  had 
elapsed. 

After  the  battle,  one  of  our  men  was  found 
stark  dead  in  the  hollow  of  a  log !  The  manner 
of  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  as  follows : 
At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  while  a  gen- 
eral confusion  prevailed,  he  probably  crept  into 
the  log  (which  lay  near  the  bank)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  picking  off  the  enemy."  This  shelter 
was  very  much  decayed  and  worm-eaten,  and  was 
speedily  pierced  by  a  rifle-ball.  When  dragged 
out,  his  musket  was  found  to  have  been  recently 
discharged.  The  rifle-ball  had  entered  his  breast, 
and  passed  through  the  left  lung. 

In  the  panic  that  ensued  upon  the  discdvery 
that  the  rebels  had  been  reenforced,  and  could 
not  be  driven  from  their  cover,  many  scenes,  that 
might  have  seemed  ludicrous  in  many  other  junc- 
tures, occurred  upon  the  hill-side.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  frantic  men  to  leap  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  the  bluff,  and  plant  their  feet  on  their 
comrades'  backs.  A  lustj'  loyalist,  who  had 
pounced  upon  a  prisoner,  suppe4  at  the  top  of 
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the  bluff,  but  still  keeping  a  desperate  hold  npon 
his  prey,  the  two  rolled  to  the  bottom  in  a  nrm 
embrace ! 

There  was  in  the  California  regiment  a  gray- 
haired  private  from  our  city.  He  had  fought 
hard  all  day,  and  had  been  twice  wounded,  the 
last  shot  carrying  away  his  trigger-finger.  He 
stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream,  divesting 
himself  of  his  surplus  clothing,  when  a  burly  fel- 
low, belonging  to  a  New  Yoi^  regiment,  leaped 
upon  him,  knocking  the  breath  out  of  the  old 
man's  body.  In  the  hurry  and  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  the  fight,  Unionists  and  rebels  fre- 
ouently  fell  into  each  other's  lines,  and  began  to 
nre  at  their  own  columns.  In  this  way  several 
of  our  soldiers  were  captured. 

A  man  named  Stokes,  who  was  among  the 
list  of  prisoners,  seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  lay 
down  m  an  open  field  among  a  number  of  the 
dead,  as  thougn  he  were  reaUy  "hots  de  combat. 
At  length  a  rebel  sharpshooter,  stumbling  upon 
his  body,  selected  it  as  an  excellent  one  for  a 
foot-rest  Poor  Stokes  was  in  tribidation,  but 
held  his  peace.  At  length,  the  rebel,  having 
made  a  very  successful  shot,  sprang  up  and 
danced  around  for  joy,  well  nigh  kneading  his 
footstool  into  a  jelly !  "  Stop !  for  God's  sake ! " 
shouted  Stokes.  The  sharpshooter  drew  back, 
perfectly  thunderstruck ;  then,  divining  the  true 
state  of  afiairs,  he  shouted  out,  **  You  sneaking 
Yankee  cuss,  git  up  here!''  The  ejaculation 
brought  a  score  of  rebels  to  the  spot,  and  Stokes, 
when  last  seen,  was  going  off  under  a  guard,  with 
a  very  crest-fallen  face. 

The  most  deadly  contest  of  the  day  occurred 
between  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Fif- 
teenth and  Eighth  Virginia  regiments.  The  lat- 
ter, as  is  well  known,  were  at  the  time  retreat- 
ing, with  the  Fifteenth  hotly  pursuing.  The 
rebel  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  most  determined 
fellow,  who  turned  repeatedly,  and  discharged  his 
musket  in  our  ranks.  Ammated  by  the  same 
personal  daring,  a  Union  soldier  rushed  beyond 
the  head  of  his  column,  firing  continually.  After 
the  pursuit  had  continued  for  some  distance,  it 
being  feared  that  our  men  were  to  be  drawn  into 
a  trap,  they  were  ordered  to  retire.  The  order 
was  obeyed  by  all  save  the  volunteer,  who  had 
led  the  advance,  and  before  many  minutes,  he 
was  seen  struggling  with  the  laggard  Virginian, 
whose  own  column  had  gone  ahead.  Three  bar- 
rels of  a  revolver  were  discharged  at  the  rebel 
without  seeming  effect,  and  the  Virginian,  rush- 
ing upon  his  assailant  with  a  huge  knife,  was 
about  to  stab  him.  His  knee  was  on  the  other's 
brei»8t,  and  the  loyalist  had  shut  his  eyes.  The 
knife,  however,  fell  from  the  other's  grasp,  and 
he  reeled  over,  lifeless.  All  three  of  the  pistol 
shots  had  actually  taken  effect  upon  him,  yet 
such  was  his  overmastering  brute  ferocity,  that 
for  some  instants  his  wounds  were  without  effect. 

It  is  related  of  Sewall  Randall,  of  company  D, 
California  regiment,  that  the  night  before  the  en- 
gagement he  had  a  singular  dream.  Next  morn- 
ing, so  vivid  was  the  impression  left  on  his  mem- 
or}',  that  he  related  it  to  a  companion,  and  add- 


ed a  belief  that  it  was  an  unfavorable  omen. 
Neither  ridicule  nor  reason  could  move  him 
from  this  strange  conviction ;  and  when  the  ad- 
vance had  been  made,  he  wnt  into  action 
as  theugh  he  had  received  his  death-warrant. 
He  had  crossed  the  river,  but  had  barely  reached 
the  top  of  the  opposite  bluff,  when  he  fell,  shot 
througn  the  side.  He  lingered  for  some  time  in 
great  agony,  but  before  death  his  pain  waa  some- 
what abated.  

The  Dyino  Soldier. — It  was  Ihe  eveninj 
after  a  great  battle.  All  daj  long  the  din  of 
strife  had  echoed  far,  and  thickly  strewn  lay  the 
shattered  forms  of  those  so  lately  erect  and  ex- 
ultant in  the  flush  and  strength  of  manhood* 
Among  the  many  who  bowed  to  the  conquenv 
Death  that  night  was  a  youth  in  the  freshness  of 
mature  Hfe.  The  strong  limbs  lay  listless,  and 
the  dark  hair  was  matted  with  gore  on  the  pale, 
broad  forehead.  His  eyes  were  closed.  As  one 
who  ministered  to  the  sufferer  bent  over  him,  he 
at  first  thought  him  dead;  but  the  white  lips 
moved,  and  slowly,  in  weak  tones,  he  repeated : 

**  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep ; 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 
If  I  diould  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take ; 
And  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake." 

As  he  finished,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  meet- 
ing the  pitying  gaze  or  a  brother  soldier,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  My  mother  taught  me  that  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  and  I  have  said  it  every  night  since 
I  can  remember.  Before  the  morning  dawns,  I 
believe  God  will  take  my  soul  for  *  Jesus'  sake ; ' 
but  before  I  die  I  want  to  send  a  message  to  my 
mother." 

He  was  carried  to  a  temporary  hospital,  and  a 
letter  was  written  to  his  mother,  which  he  dic- 
tated, full  of  Christian  faith  and  filial  lore.  He 
was  calm  and  peaceful.  Just  as  the  sun  arose 
his  spirit  went  home,  his  last  articulate  words 
being: 

« I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take ; 
And  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake." 


So  died  William  B- 


,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts volunteers.  The  prayer  of  childhood  was 
the  prayer  of  manhooa.  He  learned  it  at  his 
mother's  knee,  in  his  far  distant  Northern  home, 
and  he  whispered  it  in  dying,  when  his  young 
Ufe  ebbed  away  on  a  Southern  battle-fiel<L  It 
was  his  nightlj  petition  in  life,  and  the  angel  who 
bore  his  spirit  nome  to  heaven,  bore  the  sweet 
prayer  his  soul  loved  «o  well. 

Uod  bless  the  saintly  words,  alike  loved  and 
repeated  by  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  wise 
and  ignorant,  old  and  young,  only  second  to  oiu 
Lord's  prayer  in  beauty  and  simplicity.  Happy 
the  soul  that  can  repeat  it  with  the  holy  fervor  of 
our  dying  soldier.      

Belmont  after*  the  Fight. -^  John  Seaton, 
Captain  of  company  B,  in  the  Twenty-second  D- 
linois  regiment,  relates  the  following  mcidenta  : 
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"The  day  after  the  battle,  CoL  Hart  was  in 
command  of  the  party  that  went  down  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  bury  the  dead,  and  take  up  the 
wounded  Uiat  stiU  lay  on  the  battle-field.  Of 
my  company,  there  went  Lieut.  Morgan,  Corpo- 
ral B.  fe.  Gould,  privateR  T.  C.  Young,  J,  W. 
Young,  and  FhiL  8ackett  They  relate  some 
Yery  affecting  scenes  they  witnessed  upon  the 
battle-field,  one  of  which  was  the  finding  of  the 
body  of  iJeut-CoL  Wentz  by  his  wife.  There 
lay  the  corpse  on  that  blood-stained  field,  ghastly 
in  the  eiflbrace  of  death.  She  stands  gazine  at 
it  fixedly,  and  motionless  as  though  rootea  to 
the  spot ;  presently  her  eyes  fiU  wiu  tears,  and 
she  breaks  out  in  a  low,  agonizing  crv : '  Poor — 
poor  —  soul  —  is  it  ^oneP'  ana  faUs  prostrate 
upon  his  body.  Then  it  was  that  stout  and  hard- 
featured  men  wept  Every  rebel  officer  took  out 
lus  pocket  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
that  came  trickling  down  their  cheeks.  One  of 
them  remarked,  'I'd  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
recall  that  man  to  life.'  And  the  <  boys '  sav  they 
beliere  he  meant  it  Thev  found  many  poor  fellows 
badly  wounded  that  had  kin  there  since  the  battle. 
The  rebels  had  been  around  during  the  night,  and 
given  them  water,  and  other  necessaries,  and  had 
taken  a  great  many  into  the  hospitals. 

"I  believe  we  did  meet  the  flower  of  the 
Southern  armv,  for  they  fought  bravely,  and  their 
arms  were  all  superior  to  ours.  Every  piece  I 
saw  was  rifled,  and  had  all  the  latest  improye- 
ments ;  and  there  were  a  great  many  Sharp's  six- 
shooting  rifles.  Their  officers'  uniforms  were 
splendid  and  gorgeous,  but  the  men's  clothes 
were  nearly  all  of  a  brownish  gray,  coarse,  home- 
spun jeans.  In  the  early  part  of  the  flght,  two 
men  of  company  C  brougnt  a  long,  lean  pris- 
oner to  me.  He  was  about  six  feet  two  inches, 
and  belonged  to  the  Second  Tennessee  re^^ent 
He  was  very  much  scared.  I  asked  lum  how 
many  men  we  were  fighting ;  he  raised  his  hands 
above  his  head,  and  spoke  in  that  peculiar  style 
so  much  in  vogue  in  the  rural  districts  of  Slave 
States,  where  they  see  so  much  of  the  '  nigger.' 
*To  God,  stranger,  I  can't  tell;  this  groimd  vras 
jist  kivered  with  men  this  momin' ;  swar  me  in, 
stranger ;  111  take  the  oath  right  now ;  111  fi^ht 
for  vou ;  only  please  don't  kill  me."  I  told  mm 
he  should  not  be  hurt,  if  he  behaved  himself,  and 
tied  him,  commanding  him  to  lie  down  and  re- 
main there  till  I  came  back,  and  then  left  him. 
I  saw  him  no  more  that  day,  but  some  one  else 
brought  him  along  before  night 


The  Neoeo  Sebgeant  of  Paducah. — A 
negro  Sergeant  in  charge  of  the  fort  at  Paducah, 
where  the  Confederates,  under  CoL  Thompson, 
tried  to  storm  it,  was  cons]^cuous  for  his  gallantry. 
He  did  not  always  use  military  terms,  but  his 
words  answered  as  well  "  Hurry,  boys  f  load 
afore  the  smoke  dears,"  —  and  before  the  advanc- 
ing column  of  the  enemy  had  gained  many  steps, 
a  terrific  discharge  of  spherical  case  or  other  shot 
sta^ered  them  back,  and  thus  the  horrid  butchery 
risited  on  Fort  Pillow  was  averted  from  Paducah. 


SPRING   AT  THE    CAPITAL. 

BT  MBS.  PAUL    AXBBS. 

The  poplar  drops  beside  the  way 
Its  tassdled  plumes  of  silver  gray ; 
The  chestnut  pouts  its  great  brown  buds,  impa- 
tient for  the  l^gard  May. 

The  honeysuckles  lace  the  wall ; 
The  hyacinths  grow  fair  and  tall ; 
And  mellow  sun,  and  pleasant  vrind,  and  odorous 
bees  are  over  all. 

Down-looking  in  this  snow-white  bud, 
How  distant  seems  the  war's  red  flood  I 
How  far  remote  the  streaming  wounds,  the  sicken- 
ing scent  of  human  blood ! 

Nor  Nature  does  not  recognize 
This  strife  that  rends  the  earth  and  skies ; 
No  war-dr«mis  vex  the  winter  sleep  of  clover-heads 
and  daisy  eyes. 

She  holds  her  even  veay  the  same. 
Though  navies  sink  or  cities  flame ; 
A  snow-drop  is  a  snow-drop  still,  despite  the  na- 
tion's joy  or  shame. 

When  blood  her  grassy  altar -wets. 
She  sends  the  pitying  violets 
To  heal  the  outrage  with  their  bloom,  and  cover  it 
v^Ui  soft  regrets. 

O  crocuses,  vidth  rain-wet  eyes, 
O  tender-lipped  anemones. 
What  do  you  know  of  agony,  and  death,  and  blood- 
won  victories ! 

No  shudder  breaks  your  somshine  trance. 
Though  near  you  rolls,  vrith  slow  advance, 
Clouding  your  sluning  leaves  with  dust,  the  an- 
guish-laden ambulance. 

Tender  a  white  encampment  hums ; 
The  dash  of  martial  music  comes ; 
And  now  your  startled  stems  are  all  a-tremble  vrith 
the  jar  of  drums. 

Whether  it  lessen  or  increase. 
Or  whether  trumpets  shout  or  cease, 
Still  deep  within  your  tranquil  hearts  the  happy 
bees  are  htunming,  « Peace  t " 

O  flowers,  the  soul  that  fiunts  or  grieves, 
New  comfort  from  your  lips  receives ; 
Sweet  confidence  and  patient  faith  are  Mdden  in 
your  healing  leaves. 

Help  us  to  trust,  still  on  and  on, 
That  this  dark  night  will  soon  be  gone. 
And  that  these  battle-stains  are  but  the  blood-red 
trouble  of  the  davm  — 

Dawn  of  a  broader,  whiter  day 
Than  ever  blessed  us  with  its  ray  — 
A  dawn  beneath  whose  purer  light  all  guilt  and 
vnrong  shall  fade  away. 

Then  shall  our  nation  break  its  bands, 
And  silencing  the  envious  lands. 
Stand  in  the  searching  light  imshamed,  with  spot- 
less robe,  and  dean,  white  hands. 
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Capt.  Heid,  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa  regiment, 
relates  the  followin|^  incicfent  of  the  marcn  from 
Vicksburg  to  Meri(Gan:  '*An  amusing  circum- 
stance occurred  at  Jackson,  which  I  heard  related, 
but  did  not  witness,  but  wished,  when  I  heard  of 
it,  I  had  had  a  dead-head  ticket  to  the  show.  A 
house  was  on  fire,  and  an  elderly  lady  wished  to 
save  from  the  wreck  a  lar^  old-mshioned  mirror, 
which  was  up  stairs.  Bemg  unable  to  mani^  it 
herself,  she  (^ed  upon  a  smdier,  who  kindly  con- 
sented to  assist  her;  and  fi;oinff  up,  shouklered 
the  mirror,  and  with  it  on  his  bwckf  had  nearly 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  long  flight  of  stairs, 
when,  seeing  a  chicken,  of  which  a  party  were  in 
pursuit,  he  became  so  excited,  and  so  far  forgot 
nimself  and  the  precious  burden  with  which  he 
was  loaded,  that  ne  gave  one  long  boimd  for  the 
chicken,  dashing  the  mirror  on  the  floor,  and 
breaking  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  lady 
stood  still,  and  raising  up  botn  hands,  gioed  at 
the  youn^  scapegrace  as  ne  ran  in  mute  wonder 
and  astonishment  Poor  woman !  Like  the  milk- 
maid in  Webster's  old  spelling  book,  her  castles 
built  in  the  air  yanished  like  a  noonday  dream." 


A  Shell  burst  near  an  Irishman  in  the  trench- 
es, when,  suryeying  the  fragments,  he  exclaimed : 
"Be  jabers!    them's  the  fellows  to  teckle  yer 

car ! "  

An  Incident  at  Getttbburo.  —  A  sur^n 
of  the  Virginia  army  relates  the  following  mci- 
dent :  "  As  I  was  pushing  my  way  through  a  crowd 
of  idle  spectators,  at  the  Second  Corps  hospital, 
Gettysburg,  one  of  our  wounded,  from  a  North 
Carolina  regiment,  called  to  me  in  a  feeble  yoice. 
I  went  to  hitn,  and  he  said :  *  You  are  a  Confed- 
erate surgeon  —  are  you  not  P '  I  answered  him, 
'  Yes ;  what  can  I  do  for  you  P '  He  caught  me 
neryously  by  the  arm ;  and  in  a  manner  yery  strik- 
ing and  yery  eloquent,  he  uttered:  'What  do 
you  think,  doctor  P  I  am  wounded  and  dying  in 
defence  of  my  country,  and  these  people  are  try- 
ing to  persuade  me  to  take  the  oath  or  allegiance 
to  theirs ! ' 

"The  crowd  around  him  scattered  as  if  a  bomb 
had  fallen  into  their  midst,  whilst  I,  oyercome  by 
the  fervent  eloquence  of  his  words,  could  only 
bow  in  sUence  over  the  gallant  fellow,  upon  whose 
brow  the  damp  shadow  of  death  was  already  gath- 
ering." * 

Cruelties  op  the  Wab.  — Before  the  rebel- 
lion, there  resided  in  Carter  County,  Tennessee, 
two  families  named  Hetherley  and  Tipton,  who 
were  on  the  most  intimate  and  firiendly  terms. 
When  the  troubles  came  upon  the  country,  the 
male  members  of  the  Hetherley  family  organ- 
ized a  Federal  company  for  home  protection, 
while  the  Tipton  boys  espoused  the  rd>el  cause, 
and  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  Virginia. 
After  an  absence  of  a  year,  the  elder  Tipton  re- 
turned to  his  native  county  with  a  Lieutenant's 
commission,  and  a  squad  oi  soldiers,  and  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  clear  the  neighborhood  of 


all  the  Unionists.    Tipton  was  brutal  and  unscru* 

Eulous  in  the  course  he  pursued  towards  his  former 
lends.  Learning  that  one  of  the  Hetherlejrs  was 
lurking  in  the  yicmit^,  and  fitiHng,  after  a  thorough 
search,  to  discover  his  whereabouts,  he  took  HeUi- 
erley's  widowed  mother  from  her  house  in  the 
night,  carried  her  to  an  adjoining  wood,  and  put- 
ting a  rope  around  her  neck,  tm*eatened  that  if 
she  did  not  instantly  reveal  her  son's  hiding-place, 
he  would  hang  her.  This  she  refused  to  do,  and 
Tipton,  as  good  as  his  word,  had  her  auspended 
to  a  tree  until  life  was  nearly  extinct  when  she 
came  to,  he  assured  her  uat  unless  she  told 
where  her  son  was  concealed,  he  would  surely 
kill  her.  But  the  old  lady  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated, and  again  and  again  was  she  strung  up, 
when  Tipton,  convinced  mat  he  could  not  vning 
her  secret  from  her,  left  her  lying  on  the  ground 
more  dead  than  alive.  Hetherley  heard  of  the 
outrage  perpetrated  upon  his  mother,  and  sent 
word  to  "hpton  to  look  out,  for  the  avenger  was 
on  his  track.  That  very  night,  as  Tipton  was 
making  preparations  to  leave  the  countiy,  he  was 
surprisea  at  his  father's  house  by  HeUierley's 
company,  and  taken  to  the  mountams.  Here  ne 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  death  for  his 
cruelties.  Hetherley,  maadenea  at  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  his  helpless  old  mother,  had  him 
stripped  and  bound,  made  him  kneel  upon  a  cof- 
fin and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  then  compelled  the  negro  ser- 
vant to  blow  his  brains  out  with  a  revolver. 


A  Girl  Worth  Having. — ''Oneof  our  fair 
countrywomen,"  says  a  correspondent,  *'  the  daugh* 
ter  of  a  rich  and  independent  farmer  of  Boc^ing- 
ham,  was  married,  the  other  day,  to  a  gentleman 
who  may  congratulate  himself  upon  having  secured 
a  prize  wortn  having.  She  was  what  we  should 
call '  an  independent  ^1,'  sure  enough.  Her  bridal 
outfit  was  all  made  with  her  own  huids,  from  her 
beautiful  straw  hat  down  to  the  handsome  gaiters 
upon  her  feet  I  Her  own  delicate  hands  spun  and 
wove  the  material  of  which  her  wedding  dress 
and  travelling  cloak  were  made ;  so  that  she  had 
nothing  upon  her  person,  when  she  was  married, 
which  was  not  made  by  herself!  Nor  vras  she 
compelled  by  necessity  or  poverty  to  make  tliis 
exhibition  of  her  independence.  She  did  it  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  world  how  inde- 
pendent Southern  girls  are.  If  this  noble  girl 
were  not  wedded,  we  should  be  tempted  to  pub- 
lish her  name  in  this  connection,  so  that  our 
bachelor  readers  might  see  who  of  our  girls  are 
most  to  be  desired.  If  she  were  yet  single,  and 
we  were  to  publish  her  name,  her  pa's  house 
would  be  at  once  thronged  with  gallant  gentlemen 
seeking  the  hand  of  a  woman  of  such  priceless 
value.''  —  Bichmond  Sentinel. 


The  Captain  aniT  the  Chaplain. — A  cor- 
respondent with  the  army  of  the  Cumberland 
tells  the  following :  — 
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On  the  morning  of  our  arriyal  at  Strawberry 
PlainSy  a  Captain  on  Gen.  Sheridan's  staff  de- 
sciied  a  man  cbessed  in  a  semi-miUtary  garb»  com- 
men  to  sutlers  and  other  army  followers,  riding 
leisurely  along  in  a  dilapidated  carriage,  drawn 
by  a  span  of  mules.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture about  the  individual  in  the  carriage,  was  a 
Bardolphian  proboscis  of  magnificent  proportions 
and  gorgeous  colors,  at  once  suggestive  of  luscious 
tods  and  invigorating  cordius.  The  Captain, 
fatigued  and  thirsty,  taking  his  cue  from  the  oth- 
er's illumfhated  frontispiece,  rode  close  beside 
him,  and  asked,  in  a  confidential  tone,  if  he 
couldn't  give  him  a  "  suck."  **  No,  sir,"  was  the 
repl^ ;  "  I  am  not  a  wet  nurse."  *'  O,  but  I  mean 
a  ormk  of  whiskey ;  the  fact  is,  I'm  devilish  dry." 
''No,  sir,  I  cannot ;  I  never  use  intoxicating  bev- 
erages of  anjr  description ;  therefore,  have  none." 
"But,"  persisted  tne  Captain,  *'hEive  you  no 
frienc^  or  acquaintances  that  you  could  recom- 
mend me  to.  I'm  ha]|kering  mightily  after  a 
nip."  "  No,  sir ;  I  do  nt)t  firequent  the  society  of 
intemperate  men."  "Well,''  said  the  Captain, 
looking  hard  at  him  of  the  fiery  visage  and  rum- 
blossomed  nose, "  perhaps  we  mive  both  mistaken 
your  calling ;  are  you  not  a  sutler  P  "  ''  Sutler  ? 
no,  sir,"  returned  the  now  exasperated  occupant 
of  the  carriage.  "  I  am  a  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  chaplain  of  the Ohio  cav- 
alry, and  a ."    The  Captain  stopped  not  to 

hear  more»  but  putting  spurs  to  his  norse,  left  in 
a  twinkling.  _...«« 

Scouts  and  Spies. — There  is  a  description 
of  invaluable  service,  says  Benj.  F.  Taylor  m  his 
entertaining  letters,  reqmring  the  coolest  courage, 
and  the  clearest  head  and  the  quickest  vdt  of  any 
soldierly  duty,  but  which,  from  its  nature,  seldom 
appears  in  prmt.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  scout.  He  passes  the  enemy's  lines, 
sits  at  his  camp  fire,  penetrates  even  mto  the 
presence  of  the  commanding  General ;  he  seems 
a  Tennesseean,  a  Georgian,  an  Irishman,  a  German 
—anything  indeed  but  what  he  really  is;  if  he 
falls,  no  fiiendly  heart  can  ever  know  where ; 
his  grave  is  nameless.  I  mi^ht  name  a  soldier 
from  Illinois  who  has  thus  gamed  information  of 
the  greatest  moment,  and  whose  dangers  and 
daring  would  make  a  chapter  of  romance. 

Women  not  invariably  any  "  better  than  they 
should  be "  have  always  been  employed  to  per- 
suade information  out  of  unsuspecting,  but  not 
unsuspected  persons,  and  they  bring  a  degree  of 
tact  and  shrewdness  into  play  that  hirsute  hu- 
manity can  never  hope  to  equal  Many  a  wasp  has 
been  caught  with  their  honey  of  hypocrisy.  Take 
an  illustration :  A  subordinate  Federal  officer  in  a 
certain  city  within  this  department  had  been  long 
suspected  of  disloyalty,  but  no  proof  to  warrant 
liis  arrest  could  be  obtained,  and  so,  as  a  dernier 
resort,  a  woman  was  set  at  him.  She  smiled  her 
way  into  his  confidence,  and  became  his  ''  next 
bestfriend ; "  but  finding  that  ears  were  of  no  use, 
—for  he  could  not  be  induced  to  say  one  word  of 
matters  pertaining  to  his  office,  —  she  changed  her 
plan  of  attack,  and  turned  a  couple  of  curious, 


and,  as  I  am  told,  beautiful  eyes  upon  him.  Not 
unirequently  he  would  ride  out  of  town  into  the 
countrv,  be  absent  three  or  four  hours,  and  return. 
For  all  the  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  but  just 
these,  she  could  account  Within  them,  then,  lay 
the  mischief,  if  mischief  there  was ;  and  she  be- 
gan to  watch  if  he  made  any  preparations  for 
these  excursions.  None.  He  loaded  his  old- 
fashioned  pistol,  drew  on  his  ffloves,  lighted  a 
cigar,  bade  her  a  loving  good  by — *'omy  that, 
and  nothine  more."  Was  he  deep  and  she  dull  ? 
Time  woula  show.  At  last,  she  ooserved  that  he 
put  an  unusual  charge  into  the  pistol,  one  day, 
and  all  at  once  she  grew  curious  in  pistols.  Would 
he  show  her  some  day  how  to  cnarge  a  pistol, 
how  to  fire  a  pistol,  how  to  be  a  dead  shot  P  And 
just  at  that  minute  she  was  athirst,  and  would  he 
oring  her  a  lemonade  ?  She  was  left  toying  with  the 
weapon,  and  he  went  for  the  drink  as  reouested. 
The  instant  the  door  closed  behind  him,  she  drew 
the  charge,  for  she  knew  as  much  of  pistols  as  he, 
and  substituted  another.  She  was  not  a  minute 
too  soon,  for  back  he  came,  took  the  pistol,  and 
rode  away.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  she  set 
about  an  examination  of  the  charge,  and  it  proved 
to  be  plans  and  details  of  Federal  forces  and 
movements,  snugly  rolled  together.  The  mis- 
chief was  in  the  pistol,  then,  though  none  but  a 
woman  would  have  thought  of  it ;  and  so  it  was 
that  he  carried  information  to  his  rebel  friends 
vrith  rural  proclivities.  The  woman's  purpose 
was  gained,  and  when  the  officer  returned,  his 
"  next  best  friend  "  had  vanished  like  an  Arab  or  a 
vision,  and  he  had  hardly  time  to  turn  about  before 
he  was  under  arrest.  Admiring  the  adroitness  of 
the  achievement,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
a  woman  performed  it.  The  memory  of  a  man's 
mother  is  sacred,  and  he  feels  that  whoever  wears 
her  form  unworthily,  and  debases  woman's  grace- 
ful gifts,  profanes  it. 

A  Frightened  Contraband. — An  army  cor- 
respondent on  the  Rappahannock  related  the  fol- 
lowmg: 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  camp  a  night 
or  two  since.  A  portly  young  contraband,  from 
C*harleston,  S.  C.,.who  escaped  from  his  rebel 
master  at  Antietam,  and  was  for  a  while  quartered 
subsequently  in  Washington,  was  engaged  by  one 
of  our  junior  staff  officers  as  his  body  servant, 
and  brought  down  here  to  his  quarters  to  attend 
him.  It  chanced  that  the  officer  had  served  his 
country  gallantly  at  Sharpsburg,  where  he  lost  a 
leg,  below  the  Knee,  the  absence  of  which  had 
been  made  up  by  an  artificial  limb,  which  the 
Captain  wore  with  so  easy  a  grace  that  few  per- 
sons who  met  him  suspected  his  misfortime  — 
his  sable  attendant  being  among  the  blissfully 
ignorant  as  to  the  existence  of  the  fact 

The  Captain  had  been  "  out  to  dine,"  and  re- 
turned in  excellent  spirits  to  his  tent.  Upon 
retiring,  he  called  his  darky  servant  to  assist  him 
in  pulung  off  his  riding  boots. 

*'  Now,  Jimmy,  look  sharp,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  I'm  a  little — ic  —  fiimsy,  Jimmy,  t'night.  Look 
sharp,  an' — io — pull  steady." 
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"  Ise  alien  keerful,  Cap'n,'*  says  Jimm]^,  draw- 
ing off  one  long,  wet  boot,  with  considerable 
(^mculty,  and  standing  it  aside. 

**Now,  mind  your  eye,  Jim!  The  other — 
ic  —  a  little  ti^ht;"  and  black  Jimmy  chuckled 
and  showed  his  shining  ivories,  as  he  reflected, 
perhaps,  that  his  master  was  quite  as  **  tight "  as 
he  deemed  his  boot  to  be. 

"Easy,  now — that's  it  Pull  away!"  con- 
tinued the  Captain,  good-naturedly,  ana  enjoying 
tho  prospective  joke,  while  he  loosened  the  straps 
about  his  waist  which  held  his  cork  leg  up  — 
**now  you've  got  it!  Yip  —  there  you  are!  O 
Lord!  O  Loni!  O  Lord!**  screamed  the  Cap- 
tain, as  contraband,  cork  leg,  riding  boot,  and 
ligatures  tumbled  across  the  tent  in  a  heap,  and 
the  one-lefi^ged  officer  fell  back  on  his  pallet,  con- 
vulsed with  spasmodic  laughter.  At  tms  moment 
the  door  opened  and  a  Lieutenant  entered. 

"  Cway  fum  me,  g'way  fum  me  —  lemmy  be ! 
lemmy  be !  I  ain't  done  nuffin,"  yelled  the  con- 
traband, lustily,  and  rushing  to  the  door,  really 
supposing  lie  nod  pulled  his  master's  leg  dean 
**  Lemmy  go  f  I  didn't  do  nuffin  —  g'way ! 
/way!"  And  Jimmy  put  for  the  woods  in 
lis  desperation,  since  which  he  hasn't  been  seen 
or  heard  from,  though  his  Captain  has  diligently 
sought  for  him  far  and  near. 


An  Incident.  —  The  following  occurred  while 
arrangements  for  an  exchan^  of  prisoners  were 
being  completed  near  the  Union  lines  at  Decatur, 
Ala. :  Sergeant  Miller  of  the  Ninth  Illinois  in- 
fantry, who  had  been  taken  prisoner  during  the 
fight  at  Moulton,  and  who  had  been  exchanged 
one  week  before,  was  along  with  the  squad  of 
national  troops  who  had  gpne  out  to  effect  the 
exchanffe.  When  taken  prisoner,  a  rebel  soldier 
demanded  of  him  his  pocket-book  and  **  green- 
backs." He  had,  of  course,  to  surrender  it. 
Before  he  was  exchanged,  he  had  made  the  remark 
in  the  presence  of  several  rebels,  that  he  would 
shoot  the  man  who  took  his  pocket-book  the  first 
time  he  could  get  his  eyes  upon  him.  When  we  met 
that  soldier  was  there.  He  immediately  recog- 
nized Sergeant  Miller,  took  him  aside,  and  gave 
him  his  pocket-book  and  money,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ave  dollars,  which  he  had  loaned  to  some 
one.  This  he  promised  to  get  and  send  in  to  him 
the  Irst  chance.        

An  Escape  fbom  Richmovd.  —  John  Bray, 
of  the  First  New  Jersey  cavaby,  thus  describes 
his  escape  from  Richmond  captivity : 

*<  On  Sunday  morning  I  made  my  final  attempt 
to  escape.  Arranging  necessary  preliminaries  with 
a  comrade,  I  passed  down  staurs  with  the  detail 
sent  for  provisions,  wearing  my  blanket,  and 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  under  cover  of  those 
whom  1  was  about  to  leave.  Reaching  the  yard, 
which  was  filled  with  rebel  soldiers,  1  suddenly, 
upon  a  favorable  opportunity,  slipped  the  blanket 
from  my  shoulders  to  those  of  my  chum,  and 
stuping  quickly  into  the  throng,  stood,  to  all 
appearance,  a  rebel,  having  precisely  their  uni- 


form, and  looking  as  cBrty  aad  ragged  as  the 
worst  among  them.  But  I  was  not  yet  free. 
The  point  now  was  to  get  out  of  the  yard.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  sentinels  at 
the  gates,  all  of  which  were  thus  guarded.  My 
wits,  however,  difficidt  as  I  knew  my  enterprise  to 
be,  did  not  desert  me.  With  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern, whistling  the  **  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  I  saun- 
tered towards  the  nearest  gate,  paused  a  moment 
as  I  neared  it  to  laugh  wiu  the  rest  at  some  joke 
of  one  of  the  guard ;  then,  abstractedly,  and 
with  deliberate  pace,  as  if  passing  in  and  out  had 
been  such  a  customary  affair  with  me  as  to  make 
any  formal  recognition  of  the  sentinels  unneces- 
sary, I  passed  out  That  my  heart  throbbed 
painfully  under  my  waistcoat,  and  that  I  expected 
every  moment  to  hear  the  dread  summons, 
"  Hfdt ! "  you  need  not  be  told.  An  age  of  find- 
ing was  crowded  into  that  moment.  But  I  passed 
out  unchallenged.  Whether  it  was  that  my  non- 
chalant air  put  the  sentiitels  off  their  guard,  or 
that  they  were  for  the  moment  absorbea  in  the 
joke  at  which  all  the  soldiers  were  laughing,  I 
cannot  tell ;  nor  does  it  matter.  I  was  free ;  the 
whole  world  was  before  me ;  and  my  whole  being 
was  aglow  with  that  thought.  I  had  still  dangers, 
it  was  true,  to  encounter,  but  the  worst  was  past, 
and  I  felt  equal  to  any  that  might  lie  before." 


LoTAL  Tennessee  Women.  —  It  is  a  singular 
and  remarkable  circumstance  that  loyal  sentiment 
in  the  South  is  found  inseparably  connected  with 
a  broken  and  mountainous  surfiice. 

The  low  and  fertile  bottoms  were  eyerywhere 
committed  to  slavery,  and  hence  to  disunion. 
Nowhere  was  this  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in 
Tennessee. 

East  Tennessee  was  loyal  by  an  overwhelming 
maiority.  There  was  a  strong  Union  sentiment 
in  Northern  Creorna  and  Noruem  Alabama.  So 
also  in  Western  Tennessee,  as  there  is  a  line  of 
hi^h  and  sharp  hills  just  west  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  there  may  be  found  a  decided  attachment 
to  the  old  fla^. 

Wherever  m  such  communities  there  is  genu- 
ine loyalty,  its  displays  have  been  magnanimous 
and  aecided;  ana  the  traditions  of  Uiose  com- 
munities abound  in  incidents  of  fidelity  and  de- 
votion, under  circumstances  where  such  displays 
were  by  no  means  sentimental  or  free  from  dan^r. 

The  following  incident  wiU  show  the  devotion 
and  loyalty  of  two  plain  women  living  in  an  ob- 
scure county  of  Tennessee :  — 

The  Twenty-seventh  Iowa  regiment  had  taken 
cars  at  Corinth,  and  were  travelling  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jackson.  It  was  the  summer  of  1862, 
when  Jackson  contained  the  headquarters  of  Oen. 
Grant  The  train  started,  and  was  proceeding  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed,  every  square  foot  where  a 
man  could  sit  or  stand  oeing  covered  with  a 
soldier. 

Just  before  reaching  a  railroad  bridge  the  en- 

S'neer  saw  a  couple  of  lanterns  being  wayed  in 
e  distance  directly  on  the  tradu    He  stopped 
the  locomotive,  and  sent  men  ahead  to  asoertam 
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the  canse  of  the  alann.  They  found  the  lanterns 
held  by  two  women,  who  explained  how  a  crew 
of  guerriUaa  in  that  Tidnity  had  been  informed* 
that  a  train  thus  loaded  with  Union  soldiers  was 
expected,  and  had  fired  the  bridge  at  eight  o'clock 
that  evening,  and  allowed  the  main  timbers  to 
bum  80  that  the  bridge  would  break  under  the 
weight  of  the  train,  and  then  put  out  the  fire. 
Tb^  noble  women  had  heaia  of  the  act,  and 
walked  ten  miles  through  the  mud  at  midnight, 
carrj-ing  their  lanterns,  and  takmg  their  station 
on  the  track,  where  they  had  patiently  waited  for 
hours,  with  the  determination  of  thwarting  the 
dsstardly  plan  of -the  villains.  The  officers  of  the 
vegiment,  thus  saved  from  a  terrible  accident 
through  the  heroism  of  these  women,  begged  of 
them  to  accept  some  present  as  a  proof  of  their 
mtitude  $  but  they  would  have  nothing,  saying 
Uiey  did  it  for  their  country,  and  wantea  no  pay. 
A  party  of  soldiers  was  detailed  to  escort  them 
to  their  homes.  How  far  is  such  conduct  above 
all  human  praise  or  the  rewards  that  man  can 
bestow!  ^_^^__^ 

Incidents  of  Webb's  C&oss-Boads. — ^While 
the  body  of  ZoUicoffisr  lay  upon  Uie  ground  in 
front  of  a  Minnesota  tent,  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
an  excited  officer  rode  up,  exclaiming  to  the  men : 
"What  in  h — ^l  are  you  doing  here?  Why  are 
you  not  at  the  stretchers,  bringing  in  Uie 
wounded?"  ''This  is  Zollicofier,"  sud  a  sol- 
dier.  **  I  know  that,"  replied  the  officer ;  ''  he  is 
dead,  and  could  not  have  been  sent  to  h-— 1  by  a 
better  man, for  CoL  Fry  shot  him;  leave  him, 
and  ffo  to  vour  worii." 

When  tne  two  Parrott  guns  were  planted  on 
the  hill  at  Brown's  house,  overlooking  l^e  ene- 
iDy*8  camp,  the  peculiar  whir-r-r  of  the  shells  was 
new  to  our  astonished  darky,  who,  with  hat  off 
and  eyes  protruding,  exclaimed  to  his  sable  com- 
panion :  "  Oosh,  mighty,  Sam,  don't  dat  go  howl- 
in'  trou  de  wilderness  P  " 

hi  nearly  a  direct  line  with  the  course  we  had 
marched  from  the  battle-field  to  the  rebel  works, 
ia  a  bold  elevation  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
this  aide  of  said  works,  on  which  one  of  our  bat- 
teries was  immediately  planted,  and  commenoed 
throwing  shot  and  shell  into  their  camp.  Several 
Kgiments  had  lain  down  upon  the  ground  to  rest 
from  the  fatigue  of  their  march  s  and  as  ^e  rebels 
answered  but  feebly  with  two  guns,  their  shot 
Phased  over  the  heads  of  our  men.  As  the  inter- 
^  grew  longer  and  longer,  watching  the  shot 
became  a  matter  of  amusement  widi  them. — 
**  Secesh  ball  I  Secesh  ball ! "  they  would  cry  out, 
while  half  a  doxen  would  start  and  run  liter  it, 
others  caUinf  out:  "Bun  harder,  or  you  won't 
OTertake  it'"^  While  this  amusement  was  going 
on,  a  rabbit  sprang  out  of  a  bush  between  the 
lines,  when  the  cry,  "  Secesh  ball!  Secesh  ball ! " 
vose,  and  the  boys  took  after  it  with  better  suc- 
cess, for  they  caught  it 

Upon  the  ni^h  ground  last  referred  to,  the  reb- 
els made  a  bnef  stand  half  an  hour  before  we 
cached  it,  but  were  driven  off  by  a  few  shots 
from  Stannard*8  battery.  One  of  these  six-pound 
uou  struck  a  poplar  tree,  about  two  feet  in  diam- 


eter»  direcUv  in  the  centre,  and  some  twentr  iSset 
from  the  General,  passing  entirely  through  the 
tree,  tearing  off  splmtera  eif^ht  or  ten  feet  long, 
and  passing  on  **  trou  de  wilderness."  Another 
shot  strock  a  tree  seven  or  eieht  inches  in  diame- 
ter, directly  beside  the  other,  but  lower  down,  cut- 
ting it  off  nearly  as  square  as  though  it  had  been 
done  with  a  saw. 

Being  among  the  first  who  entered  the  rebel 
fortifications,  I  discovered  a  barrel,  which  proved 
to  contain  apple-brandy.  Pulling  out  the  com' 
cob  from  the  bung-hole,  I  turned  it  up  and  filled  r 
a  canteen.  While  doing  this,  one  of  Bob  Mc- 
cook's skirmishers  came  in,  and  says :  "  Vat  you 
gets  there?"  I  replied  that  it  appeared  to  be 
pretty  fair  apple-brandy ;  upon  whicn  the  Dutch- 
man ran  to  the  door,  calling  out,  furiously: 
"  Hans !  Hejnrich !  schnapps !  See !  come  arous ! " 
Upon  which  a  dozen  Dutcnmen  came  in,  and  the 
brandy  which  was  not  spilled  upon  the  groimd 
was  soon  transferred  to  tneir  canteens.  I  said : 
"  Boys,  you  had  better  look  out ;  this  is  a  doctor's 
shop,  and  there  may  be  strychnine  in  that  bran- 
dy." They  paused  a  moment  to  look  at  each 
other,  when  one  of  them  exclaimed,  **  Py  Got, 
Hans,  I  tells  you  vat  I  do ;  I  trinks  some,  and  if 
it  don't  kill  me,  den  you  trinks ; "  upon  which  he 
took  a  long  and  hearty  pull  at  his  canteen,  and 
smacking  his  lips  a  moment,  said,  "All  right» 
Hans !  go  ahead ! "  ^_____^ 

DIRGB  FOR  A  SOLDIER. 

IN  MBMOST  OF  OBN.  PHILIP  KBABNT. 
BT  OBOROB  H.  BOKBB. 

Clobb  his  eyes ;  his  work  is  done  I 
What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman, 
Rise  of  moon,  or  set  of  sun. 
Hand  of  man,  or  kiss  of  woman  ? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know : 
Lay  him  low ! 

As  man  may,  he  fought  his  fight, 

Proved  his  truth  by  his  endeavor ; 
Let  him  sleep  in  solemn  night, 
Sleep  forever  and  forever. 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  caxmot  know : 
Lay  him  low ! 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars. 

Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley  \ 
What  to  him  are*all  our  wars. 
What  but  death  bemocking  folly  ? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know : 
Lay  him  low ! 

Leave  him  to  Gbd's  watching  eye. 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  him. 
Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by : 
God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  th^  olover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know  i 
Lay  him  low ! ' 
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The  Bedford  Boy  "Alex." — At  the  bat- 
tle of  Winchester  a  young  soldier  was  detailed 
for  duty  in  guardine  ai;my  property.  He  stood 
to  his  post  until  about  the  time  his  regiment 
made  its  famous  charge,  when  he  "made  a 
break"  for  that  regiment,  joined  it,  and  helped 
in  the  two  desperate  charges  that  decided  the 
day.  The  young  soldier  was  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  and  he  came  up  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  face,  and  between  sobs  said :  "  You 
may  shoot  me  if  you  must,  but  'dad'  told  me, 
H  on  leaving  home,  that  when  there  was  any  fight- 
ing going  on  I  must  be  in  the  thickest,  and  I 
was.  Now,  if  you  want  your  *  stuff'  guarded 
when  there  is  a  fight,  somebody  besides  me  must 
do  it"  The  boy  "  Alex,"  of  Bedford,  was  let  off 
on  that  plea,  and  after  ever  proved  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  in  his  regiment. 


The  Life  and  Death  of  a  Patriot  Sol- 
dier. —  A  surgeon  in  one  of  the  military  hos- 
pitals at  Alexandria,  writes  in  a  private  note: 

"  Our  wounded  men  bear  their  sufferings  no- 
bly; I  have  hardly  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
firom  one  of  them.  A  soldier  from  the  '  stem 
and  rock-bound  coast '  of  Maine  —  a  victim  of 
the  slaughter  at  Fredericksburg — lay  in  this  hos- 
pital, his  life  ebbing  away  from  a  fatal  wound, 
lie  had  a  father,  brothers,  sisters,  a  wife,  a  little 
boy  of  two.  or  three  years  of  age,  on  whom  his 
heart  seemed  set  Half  an  hour  before  he  ceased 
to  breathe,  I  stood  by  his  side,  holding  his  hand. 
He'  was  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  mtellectual 
&culties,  and  was  aware  that  he  had  but  a  very 
brief  time  to  live.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
message  to  leave  for  his  dear  ones  at  home,  whom 
he  loved  so  welL  '  Tell  them,'  said  he,  '  how  I 
died  —  they  know  how  I  lived  I  * " 


Calling  on  President  Lincoln. — An  officer 
under  the  Government  called  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  accompanied  bv  a  clerical  friend.  "  Mr. 
President,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  present  to  you 

my  friend,  the  Rev.  M.  F.,  of .    Mr.  F.  has 

expressed  a  desire  to  see  you,  and  have  some 
conversation  with  you,  and  1  am  happy  to  be  the 
meai>s  of  introducing  him."  The  President  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  F.,  and  desiring  him  to  be  seated, 
took  a  seat  himself.  Then,  —  his  countenance 
having  assumed  an  expression  of  patient  waiting, 
— he  said,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say."  "  O,  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  F., 
"  I  have  nothing  special  to  say.  I  merely  called 
to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  and,  as  one  of  the 
mil£on,  to  assure  you  of  my  hear^  sympathy  and 
support"  "My  dear  sir,"  said  the  President, 
rismg  promptlv,  his  face  showing  instant  relief, 
and  wim  both  hands  grasping  that  of  his  visitor, 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,  indeed.  I  thought  you  had  come  to 
preach  to  me ! "         

A  Tennessee  Hero. — There  are  many  names 
in  Tennessee,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  por- 


tion of  that  State,  which  the  loyal  people  will  not 
let  die.  They  will  be  read  and  thouent  of  in  the 
far  future  as  the  present  generation  look  back  at 
the  demigods  of  the  Revolution.  A  letter  from 
Cincinnati,  of  recent  date,  gives  some  account  of 
one  of  those  noble-heai'ted  Tennesseeans ;  and  as 
the  story  came  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man,  it  is 
probably  truthful.  The  writer  states  that  among 
the  rebel  prisoners  at  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio,  was 
one  named  Neil,  who,  when  asked  how  he  came 
to  be  a  rebel,  stated  that  the  secessionists  scared 
him  into  it 

He  had  been  a  postmaster  in  Van  Buren  Coun- 
ty, Tennessee,  ana  a  Union  man.  The  rebels  held 
three  elections  in  that  county,  but  got  hardly  a 
solitary  vote  in  Neil's  precinct  Enraged  at  tnis, 
they  imported  a  force  of  soldiers,  and  began  to 
lynch  unarmed  Unionists.  This  style  of  proce- 
dure made  some  converts,  but  it  was  withstood. 
Among  the  victims  Neil  spoke  of  —  and  as  he 
knew  Siat  he  was  dying,  he  reminded  his  hearers 
of  his  obligation  to  speak  the  simple  truth — 
was  the  martyr  patriot  whose  history  he  thus  re- 
cited: 

There  was  in  Van  Buren  County  an  old  Meth- 
odist preacher-of  a  great  deal  oi  ability,  named 
Cavender.  He  was  from  the  first  a  most  deter- 
mined Union  man;  and  as  his  influence  in  the 
county  was  g^eat,  they  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  him,  and  get  him  out  of  the  way.  Bo 
they  took  him  out  of  his  house,  put  a  rope  around 
his  neck,  set  him  upon  a  horse,  and  led  him  into 
a  forest.  They  then  told  him  that  unless  he 
would  publicly  renounce  his  Unionism,  they  would 
hang  him.  Uavender  replied,  "  Ood  gave  me  my 
breath  to  bear  witness  to  his  truth ;  and  when  I 
must  turn  it  to  the  work  of  lies  and  crime,  it  is 
well  enough  to  yield  it  up  to  Him  who  gave  it." 

They  then  asked  him  if  he  had  any  parting  re- 
quest. He  said  "  he  had  no  hope  that  they  would 
attend  to  anything  he  mi^ht  ask."  They  said 
tiiey  would.  He  then  desired  that  they  woidd 
take  his  body  to  his  daughter,  with  the  request 
that  she  would  lay  it  beside  the  remains  of  his 
wife.  They  then  said,  "  It's  time  to  go  to  your 
prayers."  He  replied,  '*  I  am  not  one  of  the  sort 
who  has  to  wait  until  a  rope  is  round  his  neck  to 
pray."  Then  they  said,  "Come,  old  man,  no 
nonsense;  if  you  don't  swear  to  stand  by  the 
Confederacy,  you'll  have  to  hang,"  at  the  same 
time  tying  the  rope  to  a  branch. 

The  old  man  said,  ^  Hang  away."  One  then 
gave  a  blow  with  a  will  to  the  horse  upon  which 
Cavender  sat ;  the  horse  sprang  forward,  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  God  and  his  country  passed 
into  eternity.  You  will  remember  that  they  said 
they  would  fulfil  his  last  request.  Well,  they  tore 
the  flesh  ofi*  his  bones  and  threw  it  to  the  nogs ; 
his  heart  was  cut  out^  and  lay  in  a  public  place 
till  it  rotted.  Can  it  be  wondered  if  few  are 
strong  enough  to  resist  their  only  legitimate  align- 
ments for  rebellion  ? 


A  Lieutenant  was  promenading  in  full  uni- 
form one  day,  and  approaching  a  volunteer  on 
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sentry,  who  challenged  him  with,  "Halt!  Who 
cornea  there  ?  "  The  Lieutenant,  with  contempt 
in  erery  lineament  of  his  face,  expressed  his  ire 
with  an  indignant,  "  Ass ! "  The  sentnr's  reply, 
apt  and  ^aick,  came,  <'  Advance,  ass,  and  give  the 
oonntersigo."  

**  A  Gkiswold  for  an  Alabama." — There  is 
a  beautiful  thought  in  the  address  of  the  ladies 
of  England  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Stowe :  "  You  have 
sent  us  the  Griswold  for  the  Alaliama."  Not  **  a 
Roland  for  an  Oliver,"  not  tit  for  tat,  but  good 
for  evil.  Let  it  ^ass  into  a  saying  in  our  moth- 
er tongue,  ^  A  Griswold  for  an  Alabama,"  when 
good  is  returned  for  eviL* 


Ehica  Sansom  op  Cherokee.  —  The  follow- 
ing is  the  story  of  her  exploit,  as  related  by  Gen. 
Forrest  to  a  party  of  his  friends  at  Chattanooga : 

Our  readers  mve  doubtless  seen  one  or  two 
short  versions  of  the  romantic  p|art  played  by  the 
above.named  indomitable  girl,  in  the  great  raid 
of  Gen.  Forrest  from  MiCTreesboro',  Tenn.,  to 
Rome,  Ga.,  in  pursuit  of  Straight's  cavalry ;  but 
never  the  story  as  related  by  the  General  mmself 
The  romantic  and  heroic  conduct  of  Miss  San- 
som vrill  long  live  in  the  memory  of  the  survivors 
of  this  war ;  and  we  are  pleased  in  this  connec- 
tion to  add,  by  late  action  of  the  Legislature  of 
our  State,  she  has  been  granted  a  valuable  dona- 
tion of  land,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  the 
undaunted  bravery  and  fearless  patriotism  she 
evinced  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  The  editor 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  remembers  the  sto- 
ry, as  related  by  Gen.  Forrest,  shortly  after  the 
capture  of  Streight  and  his  command,  and  says : 

He  had  been  pursuing  the  enemy  all  da^,  and 
was  close  upon  their  heels,  when  the  pursuit  was 
effsctuaUy  cnecked  by  the  destruction,  by  the  en- 
emy, of  a  bridge  over  a  deep  creek,  which,  for  the 
time,  separated  pursuer  and  pursued.  The  coun- 
try was  exceedmgly  wild  and  rugged,  and  the 
banks  of  the  creek  too  steep  for  passage  on  horse- 
back. Gen.  Forrest  rode  up  to  a  modest  little 
farm-house  on  the  road-side,  and  seeing  a  young 
maiden  standing  upon  the  little  stoop  in  front  of 
the  dwelling,  he  accosted  her,  and  inquired  if 
there  was  any  ford  or  passage  for  his  men  across 
the  creek,  atiove  or  below  tne  destroyed  bridge. 
The  young  girl  proceeded  to  direct  him  with  ani- 
matea  gesture,  and  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement, 
and  almost  breathless  in  her  eagerness  to  aid  the 
noble  cause  of  the  gallant  Confederate  General. 

It  was  a  scene  fqr  a  painter — the  Southern 
girl,  her  cheeks  glowing,  and  her  bright  eyes 
flashing ;  while  her  mouier,  attracted  by  the  col- 
loquy, stood  holding  the  door,  and  gazmg  upon 
the  cavalcade  over  her  venerable  spectacles,  the 
cavalry  chieftain  resting  his  legs  carelessly  over 
the  saddle  pommel,  his  staff  drawn  up  around 
him,  and  his  weather-worn  veterans  scattered  in 
groups  about  the  road,  and  some  of  them  actually 

*  During  the  ivar  the  ship  George  Griswold  was 
sent  to  England  with  a  cargo  for  her  starving  poor. 
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nodding  in  their  saddles  from  excessive  fatiffue. 
After  some  further  inquiry,  Gen.  Forrest  asked 
the  young  lady  if  she  would  not  mount  behind 
him,  and  show  him  the  way  to  the  ford.  She 
hesitated,  and  turned  her  mother  an  inquiring 
look.  The  mother,  with  a  delicacy  becoming  a 
prudent  parent,  rather  seemed  to  object  to  her 
going  with  the  soldiers.  "Mother,"  she  said, 
'*  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  as  brave  a 
man  as  Gen.  Forrest" 

"But,  my  dear,  folks  will  talk  about  you." 
''  Let  them  talk,^  aesponded  the  heroic  girl ;  *'  I 
must  go."  And  with  that  she  lightly  sprang  upon 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Forrest  drew  his  met- 
tled charger  near  her ;  she  grasped  the  hero  fear- 
lessly about  the  waist,  and  sprang  up  behind  him ; 
and  away  they  went  —  over  brake  and  bramble, 
through  the  glade,  and  on  towards  the  ford.  The 
route  was  a  difficult  one,  even  for  as  experienced 
a  rider  as  Forrest  j  but  his  fair  youi^  companion 
and  guide  held  her  seat,  like  an  experienced  horse- 
woman, and  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  fear. 
At  len^h  they  drew  near  to  the  ford.  Upon  the 
high  ndge  above,  the  quick  eye  of  Forrest  de- 
scried the  Yankee  sharpshooters,  dodging  from 
tree  to  tree ;  and  pretty  soon  an  angry  minie 
whistled  by  his  car. 

« What  was  that,  Gen.  Forrest  ? "  asked  the 
maiden. 

"  Bullets,"  he  replied ;  "  are  you  afraid  ?  "  She 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  thev  proceeded  on. 
At  length  it  became  necessary,  from  the  density 
of  the  undergrowth  and  snags,  to  dismount ;  and 
Forrest  hitched  his  horse,  and  the  girl  preceded 
him,  leading  the  way  herself — remarkmg  that 
the  Yankees  would  not  fire  upon  her ;  and  they 
might  fire,  if  he  went  first  To  this  Forrest  ob- 
jected, not  wishing  to  screen  himself  behind  the 
brave  girl ;  and  taking  the  lead  himself,  the  two 
proceeaed  on  to  the  ford,  under  the  fire  of  the 
Yankee  rear-guard.  Having  discovered  the  route, 
he  returned,  brought  up  his  axe-men,  and  cleared 
out  a  rood,  and  safely  crossed  his  whole  column. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  his  fair  young  guide,  the 
General  asked  if  there  was  anything  he  might  do 
for  her,  in  return  for  her  mvaluable  services. 
She  told  him  tiiat  the  Yankees  on  ahead  had  her 
brother  prisoner,  and  if  Gen.  Forrest  would  only 
release  nim,  she  should  be  more  than  repaid. 
The  General  took  out  his  watch,  and  examined 
it  It  was  just  five  minutes  to  eleven.  "To- 
morrow," he  said,  "at  five  minutes  to  eleven 
o'clock,  your  brother  shall  be  returned  to  you." 
And  so  the  sequel  proved.  Streight,  with  his 
whole  command,  was  captured  at  ten  the  next 
morning.  Young  Sansom  was  released,  and  de- 
spatched on  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  command,  to 
return  to  his  heroic  sister,  whose  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
success  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cavalry 
pursuits  and  captures  known  in  the  world's  his- 
tory.   

Sergeant  Carney.  —  The  story  of  this  heroic 
preserver  of  the  American  flag,  in  the  assault  on 
Fort  Wagner,  in  July,  1863,  is  as  follows : 
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When  the  Sergeant  arrived  to  "within  about  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  —  he  was  with  the  first 
battalion,  which  was  in  the  advance  of  the  storm- 
ing column,  —  he  received  the  regimental  colors, 
and  pressed  forward  to  the  front  rank,  near  the 
Colonel,  who  was  leading  the  men  over  the  ditch. 
He  says,  as  they  ascended  the  wall  of  the  fort,  the 
ranks  were  full ;  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
top,  "  the^  melted  away  **  before  the  enemy's  fire, 
"  almost  instantly."  He  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  thigh,  but  fell  only  upon  his  knee.  He 
planted  the  flag  upon  the  pacftipet,  lay  down  on 
the  outer  slope,  that  he  might  ^et  as  much  shel- 
ter as  possible,  and  there  remained  for  over  half 
an  hour,  till  the  Second  brigade  came  up.  He 
kept  the  colors  flying  until  the  second  conflict 
was  ended.  When  our  forces  retired,  he  fol- 
lowed, creeping  on  one  knee,  still  holding  up  the 
flag.  It  was  thus  that  Sergeant  Carney  came  from 
the  field  —  having  held  the  emblem  of  liberty 
over  the  walls  of  Fort  Wagner  during  the  san- 
guinary conflict  of  the  two  origades  —  and  hav- 
m^  received  two  very  severe  wounds,  one  in  the 
thigh,  and  one  in  the  head.  Still  he  refused  to 
give  up  his  sacred  trust  until  he  found  an  ofiicer 
of  his  regiment. 

When  he  entered  the  fleld  hospital,  where  his 
wounded  comrades  were  being  brought  in,  they 
cheered  him  and  the  colors.  Though  nearly  ex- 
hausted with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  said,  *'  fioys, 
the  old  flag  never  touched  the  ground." 


A  Darino  Exploit.  —  During  a  scout  of  the 
Tenth  Michigan  cavalry,  in  Piatt  Valley,  Tenn., 
a  detachment  of  the  First  Tennessee  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  was  discovered.  Having  ascertained 
their  number,  company  D  dismounted,  and  ad- 
vanced as  skirmishers,  firing  several  voUeys. 
The  eneihy  were  followed  about  four  miles,  when 
the  pursmt  was  given  up.  Before  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  had  been  discovered,  John  M.  Gib- 
son, company  A,  was  acting  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vance videttes  on  foot  A  horseman  rode  into 
the  road,  a  few  rods  in  advance  of  him,  in  our 
uniform,  and,  riding  up,  drew  a  revolver,  and 
informed  John  he  was  a  prisoner.  <<Give  up 
your  gun."  ^ "  Well,"  says  John,  "  I  suppose.  I  will 
nave  to  do  it,"  and,  in  bringing  his  repeater  firom 
his  shoulder,  he  threw  a  ball  into  the  torel, 
cocked  his  piece,  and  shot  his  captor  through  the 
heart,  took  his  horse,  and  saddle,  and  revolver, 
and  took  them  to  the  company. 


A  "Pressed"  Texan.  —  a  soldier  belonging 
to  the  army  of  Gen.  Dick  Taylor,  who  was  cap- 
tured after  the  battle  at  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  on 
being  carried  into  the  national  camp,  stated  that 
he  was  bom  in  Indiana. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  in  a  Texas  regi- 
ment?" 

"  Pressed  in." 

**  Why  didn't  you  run  away  before  you  were 
conscripted  ?  " 

"  Tried  to,  but  they  caught  me.    They  hunted 


me  with  dogs,  sir.  When  I  was  put  into  the 
ranks,  I  told  them  I  would  do  my  common  duty, 
and  that  I  would  never  kill  a  Union  soldier.  Be- 
fore I  was  taken  to-day,  I  was  sent  out  to  skir- 
mish on  the  left,  and  I  know  where  every  ball  I 
fired  struck  —  in  the  trees,  sir  —  and  all  the 
while  the  Sixteenth  Indiana  boys,  bom  in  my  own 

State,  were  firing  at  me  like .  Three  oi  their 

bullets  came  so  near  me,  that  I  thought  each 
time  I  was  to  be  a  dead  man.  But  now,  I  thank 
the  Lord,  I'm  all  right.  You  couldn't  give  me  a 
little  coff*ee,  could  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Browning  has  immortalized  a  similar  in- 
cident in  verse;  but  her  young  Italian,  forced 
into  the  Austrian  service,  was  no  more  of  a  hero 
than  the  homely  Hoosier  who  played  his  part  so 
well  at  "  Crump's  Comer." 


Worship  of  the  Negroes.  —  A  correspond- 
ent at  Port  Boyal,  S.  C,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  religious  meetings  of  negroes,  in 
which  singing  is  the  favorite  exercise.  Tliey 
have  a  great  variety  of  sacred  son^,  which  they 
sing  and  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and 
never  grow  weary.  A  favorite  melody  is,  *'  Roll, 
Jordan,  roll : " 

*<  Little  children  sitting  on  the  tree  of  life. 
To  hear  when  Jordan  roll ; 
O,  roll,  Jordan,  roll ;  roll,  Jordan,  roll ; 
We  march  the  angel  march;  O,  march  the  angel 

march; 
On !  my  soul  is  rising  heavenward,  to  hear  when 
Jordan  roll. 
O  my  brother !  sitting  on  the  tree  of  life. 

To  hear  when  Jordan  roll,  &c. 
Sister  Mary  sitting  on  the  tree  of  life, 
To  hear  when  Jordan  roll,  &c." 

The  verses  vary  only  in  the  recitative.  If  ^fr. 
Jones  is  a  visitor,  he  will  hear,  "  Mr.  Jones  is 
sitting  on  the  tree  of  life."  All  of  the  persons 
present  are  introduced  to  the  tree  of  life  —  Nan- 
cy, James,  and  Sancho.  There  is  no  pause ;  be- 
fore the  last  roll  is  ended,  the  one  giving  the 
recitative  places  another  brother  or  sister  on  the 
tree,  and  then  Jordan  rolls  again.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuous refrain,  till  all  have  had  their  turn  upon 
the  tree. 

A  weird  plantation  refrain,  in  a  minor  key,  is, 
"  Down  in  the  Lonesome  Valley."  This  has  also 
a  recitative  and  chorus : 

"  My  sister,  don't  you  want  to  get  religion  ? 
Oo  down  in  the  lonesome  valley, 
Go  down  in  the  lonesome  valley. 
Go  down  in  the  lonesome  valley,  my  Lord, 
To  meet  my  Jesus  there." 

As  the  song  goes  on  the  enthusiasm  rises. 
They  sing  louder  and  stronger.  The  one  giving 
the  recitative  leads  off  with  more  vigor,  and  the 
choms  rolls  with  an  increasing  volume.  They 
beat  time  at  first  with  their  feet,  then  with  their 
hands.  William  cannot  sit  still.  He  rises,  be- 
gins a  shuflie  with  his  feet,  jerking  his  arms. 
Ann,  a  short,  thick-set,  pure-blooded  black  wo- 
man, wearing  a  checked  gingham  dress,  and  an 
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apron  which  was  once  a  window  curtain,  can  no 
kmger  keep  her  Beat.  She  claps  her  hands,  makes 
a  short,  quick  jerk  of  her  hody  on  the  unaccented 
part  of  the  measure,  keeping  exact  time.  Cath- 
arine and  Sancho  catch  the  inspiration.  We 
push  the  centre  tahle  aside  to  give  them  room. 
The^  go  round  in  a 'circle,  singing,  shuffling, 
jerking,  shouting  louder  and  louder.  Those  upon 
the  seats  respond  more  vigorously,  keeping  time 
with  feet  and  hands.  Wiluam  seems  in  a  trance ; 
his  eyes  are  fixed,  yet  he  goes  on  into  a  double 
shuffle.  Every  joint  in  his  body  seems  to  be 
hung  on  wires.  Feet,  legs,  arms,  head,  body, 
jerk  like  a  dancing  dandy  Jack.  Sancho  enters 
mto  the  praise  with  his  whole  heart,  clasping  his 
hands,  looking  upward  and  outward  upon  the 
crowd  as  if  they  were  his  children,  and  he  a  pa- 
triarch. His  countenance  beams  with  joy.  He 
is  all  but  carried  away  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  So  it  f^s  on  till  nature  is  exhausted. 
When  the  meetmg  breaks  up,  the  6infi;ers  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  shaking  huids  all  round, 
keeping  time  to  the  tune,  **  There's  a  meeting 
here  to-night."  ..^_^ 

The  Battle  at  Paducah.  —  When  the  re- 
fusal of  CoL  }Iicks  was  communicated  to  Gen. 
Forrest,  a  ^neral  charge  was  ordered,  and  away 
the  whole  hne  dashed  upon  the  works.  The  fort 
is  a  small,  low  earth-work,  surrounded  by  a  shal- 
low ditch.  The  fierce  onslaught  was  met  by  a 
sheet  of  flame  from  the  fort,  which  made  many 
of  the  assailants  bite  the  dust,  but  it  stayed  them 
not  —  on  they  came,  yelling  like  demons,  many 
of  them  crossmg  the  cutch,  and  were  killed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  fort,  before,  broken  and  repulsed, 
the  thinned  ranks  of  the  enemy  sullenly^  retired. 

The  sharpshooters  in  the  houses  which  com- 
manded the  fort  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon 
the  garrison,  while  the  volleys  from  the  main 
bodj  were  almost  continuaL  Four  or  five  times 
durmg  the  afternoon  and  evening  was  the  attack 
renewed,  and  each  time  successfully  repulsed, 
until  the  whole  ground  between  the  fort  and  tiie 
town  was  covered  with  the  slain  and  wounded. 
The  artillery  of  the  fort  was  by  no  means  idle 
during  this  time,  but  was  dividing  its  attention 
between  the  attacking  party  and  the  houses 
which  contained  the  sharpshooters,  whom  they 
finally  dislodged,  and  destroyed  the  buildings  to 
prevent  their  again  being  made  hiding-places  for 
rebel  soldiers.  The  final  charge  was  made  at 
seven  o'clock,  after  which  Forrest  retired  beyond 
gun-shot,  and  took  refuge  in  the  city  among  the 
buildings. 

A  number  of  citizens  went  into  the  fort,  and 
fought  bravehr  during  the  whole  engagement 
One  took  his  ramily  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  he 
took  his  place  with  the  soldiers  behind  the  ram- 
parts. Ill  the  early  i>art  of  the  action,  a  ball  se- 
verely wounded  him  in  the  arm,  but  he  refused 
to  give  up  so  long  as  a  rebel  was  in  siffht,  and 
continued  to  fight  until  the  enemy  retired.  After 
the  second  repulse,  one  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry- 
men rushed  out  of  the  fort,  and  found  the  body  of 
his  brother,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  first  charge. 


Many  of  the  citizens  could  not  cross  the  river 
before  the  battle  commenced.  Of  these,  several 
ladies  sought  refiige  under  the  bluff,  out  of  range 
of  shot.  A  rebel  sharpshooter,  knowing  that  the 
Federals  would  not  harm  the  ladies,  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  crowd,  and  from  behind  his  new-fash- 
ioned breastwork,  opened  fire  upon  one  of  the 
gun-boats.  This  was  borne  as  long  as  possible, 
until  a  shot  was  sent  into  the  bank  a  few  feet 
above  their  heads,  when  the  women  ran  shriek- 
ing for  other  shelter,  and  Mr.  Reb.  did  the  tallest 
running  on  record. 

In  Broadway,  a  crowd  of  women  collected ;  be- 
hind them  stood  a  rank  of  rebels,  who  kept  up 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  boats.  Several  sheUs 
were  sent  over  their  heads,  but  the  women  stood 
their  ground,  protecting  the  scoundrels  behind 
them.  Finally  a  shot  fell  in  their  midst,  kill- 
ing one  young  woman,  and  wounding  several 
rebels. 

Little  respect  was  paid  to  a  man's  sentiments 
—  sympathizers'  stores  suffered  about  equally 
with  Union  men's.  Immense  booty  was  obtained 
and  carried  off —  the  amount  of  loss  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  There  is  one  instance,  however, 
which  occurred,  in  which  they  showed  some  little 
r^ard  for  a  friend  —  nearly  every  horse  and  mule 
in  the  city  was  taken,  except  a  few  belonging  to 
the  Government — it  was  believed  that  those  be- 
longed to  a  strong  rebel  sympathizer,  and  on  that 
account  the  horses  were  not  taken. 

Firing  from  the  gun-boats  and  the  fort  and 
the  rebel  artillery  continued  at  intervals  until 
near  midnight  on  Friday,  after  which  all  became 
quiet,  and  scarce  a  shot  was  heard  till  after  the 
retreat  of  Forrest,  which  occurred  on  Saturday, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  enemy  retired  towards  Mayfield,  tearing  up 
the  railroad  track  in  his  rear.  A  large  number 
of  houses  were  set  on  fire,  both  by  shells  and  by 
the  rebels.  The  first  destroyed  were  some  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  Government, — set  in  flames 
by  the  rebels,  —  others  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, until  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  of 
various  descriptions  were  burned  to  the  ground. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  it  was  found  that 
the  ammunition,  both  in  the  fort  and  on  the  gun- 
boats, was  nearly  expended.  Little  or  no  pro- 
vision was  in  the  fort,  and  the  men  sadly  wanted 
food  after  their  arduous  labors.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  battle  reached  this  city,  reenforce- 
ments  were  despatched  to  Paducah,  as  well  as 
ammunition  and  provisions.  When  the  pro- 
visions arrived,  Col.  Hicks  sent  a  full  supply  to 
the  suffering  citizens,  and  had  it  distriouted 
among  the  hungry  crowd  of  women  and  children 
on  the  Illinois  shore. 

The  rebel  Brig.-Gen.  Thompson  was  shot 
through  the  head,  while  on  his  horse  near  the 
fort,  during  the  fight.  After  falling  to  the  ground, 
a  shell  struck  him  in  the  abdomen,  and  blew  him 
to  pieces.  His  spinal  column  was  found  several 
feet  from  his  mangled  body. 

Towards  evening  tbe  ammunition  in  the  fort 
became  well  nigh  exhausted.  When  this  was 
discovered,  Col.  Hicks  ordered  that,  should  am- 
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munition  run  out,  the  works  should  be  defended 
with  the  bayonet  Ieis  long  as  a  man  remained 
alive.  

FoRAGiNO.  —  A  member  of  a  Wisconsin  regi- 
ment related  the  following :  Our  boys  sometimes 
come  great  tricks  over  we  secesh  planters  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  prise  from  their  hen* 
roosts,  ^den,  &c.  The  l)iggest  thing  of  the 
season,  m  this  line  of  business,  happened  a  few 
weeks  since.  Some  of  the  boys  had  been  roving 
around  the  country  on  a  kind  of '^reconnoissanoe/' 
and  among  other  matters  of  interest,  they  discov- 
ered, in  the  warden  of  a  certain  &rm-house,  three 
or  four  bee-hives,  containing  a  lan^e  amount  of 
most  delicious  honey.  On  consultation,  it  was 
determined  that  that  honey  should  be  ''confis- 
cated," aud  contribute  to  sweeten  the  sugary 
teeth  of  the  brave  sons  of  Mars  who  captured  it. 
Their  plans  were  laid,  and  the  expedition  was  to 
come  off  on  a  certain  night.  The  night  proved 
favorable  to  their  design — so  dark  tlwt  nothing 
but  a  **  stack  of  black  cats  **  could  excel  it  in  the 
intenseness  of  its  darkness.  The  party  of  ten  or 
twelve  started  from  camp,  and  after  a  niunber 
of  amusing  adventures,  reached  their  destina- 
tion. But  all  the  danger  was  yet  to  come.  The 
house  was  protected  by  two  guards.  To  over- 
come this  diffioilty,  thev  had  to  resort  to  strategy. 
They  placed  guards  of  their  own  at  each  door, 
and  notified  the  occupants  of  the  house  that  they 
were  under  arrest  on  some  terrible  charge,  and 
at  the  same  time  admonished  them  to  keep  quiet, 
and  to  stay  within  doors,  and  that  an  officer  would 
soon  be  around  to  make  the  search.  In  the  mean 
time  the  balance  of  the  party  were  scampering 
off  with  their  prizes,  —  all  made  secure,  —  the 
self-constituted  guard  withdrew,  and  it  was  not 
tUl  the  next  meaning  that  the  frightened  rebels 
found  out  the  sad  havoc  that  had  ^Meen  made 
amongst  their  potatoes,  honey,  and  bam-yard 
fowls  by  the  "rascally  Yankees." 


••EIN    PESTE   BURG   1ST   UNSER  GOTT." 

{Luther* 8  Hymn.) 

BT  JOHN  O.  WHITTIBB. 

Wb  wait  beneath  the  furnace  blast 

The  pangs  of  transformation ; 
Not  pamlessly  doth  God  recast 
And  mould  anew  the  nation. 
Hot  bums  the  fire 
Where  wrongs  expire ; 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  from  the  land 
Uproots  the  ancient  evil. 

The  hand-breadth  cloud  the  sages  feared 

Its  bloody  rain  is  dropping ; 
The  noison  plant  the  faUiers  spared 
Au  else  \b  overtopping. 

East,  West,  SouUi,  North, 
It  curses  the  earth : 
All  justice  dies. 
And  fraud  and  lies 
live  only  in  its  shadow. 


What  gives  the  wheat  field  blades  of  steel? 

What  points  the  rebel  cannon  ? 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  heel 
On  the  old  star-spangled  pennon  ? 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Of  the  men  of  the  South  ? 
What  whets  the  knife 
For  the  Union's  life  ?  — 
Hark  to  the  answer :  —  Slavery  ! 

Then  viraste  no  blows  on  lesser  fi>ea^ 

In  strife  unworthy  freemen. 
God  lifts  to-day  the  veil,  and  diowa 
The  features  of  the  demon ! 
O  North  and  South, 
Its  victims  both, 
Can  ye  not  cry, 
«« Let  Slavery  die  I " 
And  Union  find  in  freedom  ? 

What  though  the  cast-out  spirit  tear 

The  nation  in  his  going  } 
We  who  have  shared  the  guilt,  must  share 
The  pttng  of  his  o'erthrowing ! 
Whate'er  the  loss, 
Whate'er  the  cross, 
Shall  they  complain 
Of  present  pain. 
Who  trust  in  God's  hereafter  t 

For  who  that  leans  on  His  right  arm 

Was  ever  yet  forsaken } 
What  righteous  cause  can  suffer  harm. 
If  He  its  part  has  taken  ? 
Though  wild  and  load. 
And  dark  the  cloud, 
Behind  its  folds 
His  hand  upholds 
The  calm  sky  of  to-morrow ! 

Above  the  maddening  cry  for  blood. 

Above  the  wild  war-drumming. 
Let  Freedom's  voice  be  heard,  with  good 
The  evil  overcoming. 

GKve  prayer  and  purse 
To  stay  The  Curse, 
Whose  wrong  we  share. 
Whose  shame  we  bear. 
Whose  end  shall  gladden  heaven ! 

In  vain  the  bells  of  war  shall  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  revenges. 
While  still  is  spared  the  evil  thing 
That  severs  and  estranges. 
But  blest  the  ear 
That  yet  shall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell 
That  rings  the  knell 
Of  Slavery  forever  I 

Then  let  the  selfish  lip  be  dumb. 

And  hushed  the  breath  of  sighing; 
Before  the  joy  of  peace  must  come 
The  pains  of  purifying. 
God  give  us  grace, 
Each  in  his  place 
To  bear  his  lot^ 
And,  murmuring  not, 
Endure,  and  wait,  and.  labor  I 
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The  Escape  from  the  Libby- — The  follow- 
ing  18  the  account  given  by  the  Union  officers, 
who  succeeded  in  reaching  tne  Federal  lines,  after 
their  escape  from  Eichmond,  in  February,  1864 : 

Over  two  months  previous  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  plan,  the  officers  confined  in  Libby 
Prison  conceived  the  idea  of  efiecdng  their  own 
exchani^ ;  and  after  the  matter  had  been  seri- 
ously discussed  by  some  seven  or  eight  of  them, 
they  undertook  to  dig  for  a  distance  towards  a 
sewer  running  into  the  basin.  This  they  proposed 
doin^  by  commencing  at  a  point  in  the  cellar,  near 
a  chimney.  This  cdlar  was  immediately  under 
the  hospital,  and  was  the  receptacle  for  refuse 
straw,  thrown  from  the  beds  when  they  were 
cfaan^fed,  and  for  other  refuse  matter.  Above  the 
hospital  was  a  room  for  officers,  and  above  that 
yet  another  room.  The  chimney  ran  throuj^h  all 
these  rooms ;  and  the  prisoners  who  were  m  the 
secret,  improvised  a  rope,  and  night  after  night 
let  working;  parties  down,  who  successfully  pros- 
ecuted their  excavating  operations. 

The  dirt  was  hid  under  the  straw  and  other 
refuse  matter  in  the  cellar,  and  it  was  trampled 
down  so  as  not  to  present  too  great  a  bulk. 
When  the  working  party  had  got  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  under  ground,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
haul  the  dirt  back  by  hand,  and  a  spittoon,  which 
had  been  furnished  by  the  officers  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  was  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  cart 
A  string  was  attached  to  it,  and  it  was  run  in  the 
tunnel,  and  as  soon  as  filled  was  drawn  out,  and 
the  dirt  deposited  under  the  straw.  But,  after 
hard  work,  and  digging,  with  finger-nails,  knives, 
and  chisels,  a  number  of  feet,  the  working  party 
found  themselves  stopped  by  piles  driven  mto  the 
oround.  These  were  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter. 
But  they  were  not  discouraged.  Penknives,  or 
any  other  articles  that  would  cut,  were  called  for ; 
and,  after  chipping,  chipping,  chipping  for  a  long 
time,  the  piles  were  severed,  and  the  tunnellers 
commepoed  again,  and  in  a  few  moments  reached 
the  sewer. 

But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  met  their  far- 
ther progress.  The  stench  from  the  sewers  and 
the  flow  of  filthy  water  was  so  great  that  one  of 
the  party  fainted,  and  was  dragged  out  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  the  project  in  that  direction  had  to 
be  abandoned.  The  failure  was  communicated  to 
a  few  others  besides  those  who  had  first  thouffht 
of  escape,  and  then  a  party  of  seventeen,  aner 
viewing  the  premises  and  surroundings,  concluded 
to  tunnel  under  Carey  Street  On  the  opposite 
tide  of  this  street  from  the  prison  was  a  sort  of 
cairiage-house,  or  out-house,  and  the  project  was 
to  dig  under  the  street  and  emerge  from  under  or 
near  the  house.  There  was  a  h^;h  fence  around 
it,  and  the  guard  was  outside  of  this  fence.  The 
prisoners  then  commenced  to  dig  at  the  other  side 
of  the  chimney ;  and  after  a  few  handfuls  of  dirt 
had  been  removed,  thev  found  themselves  stopped 
by  a  stone  wall,  whid^  proved  afterwards  to  be 
three  feet  thick.  The  party  were  by  no  means 
daunted,  and  with  penknives  and  pocket-knives 
they  commenced  operations  upon  the  stone  and 
mortar. 


After  nineteen  da3rs'  and  niffhts'  hard  work,  they 
again  struck  the  earth  beyond  the  wall  and  pushed 
their  work  forward.  Here,  too,  fafter  the^  had 
got  some  distance  under  ground,)  the  friendly 
spittoon  was  brought  into  requisition,  and  the 
dirt  was  hauled  out  in  small  quantities.  After 
digging  for  some  days,  the  question  arose  wheth- 
er they  had  not  reached  the  point  aimed  at ;  and 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  test  the  matter,  Capt.  Gal- 
lagher, of  tne  Second  Ohio  regiment,  pretended 
tlmt  he  had  a  box  in  the  carriage-house  over  the 
way,  and  desired  to  search  it  out  This  carriage- 
house,  it  is  proper  to  state,  was  used  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  boxes  and  goods  sent  to  prisoners  from 
the  North,  and  the  recipients  were  often  allowed 
to  fo,  uiider  guard,  across  the  street  to  secure 
their  property.  Capt  Gallagher  was  granted 
permission  to  go  there,  and  as  he  walked  across, 
under  guard,  he,  as  well  as  he  could,  paced  off 
the  distance,  and  concluded  that  the  street  was 
about  fifty  feet  wide. 

On  the  6th  or  7th  of  February  the  working 
party  supposed  they  had  gone  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, and  commenced  to  dig  upward.  When 
near  the  surface  they  heard  the  rebel  guards 
talking  above  them,  and  discovered  they  were 
some  two  or  three  feet  yet  outside  the  fence. 

The  displacing  of  a  stone  made  considerable 
noise,  and  one  of  the  sentinels  called  to  his  com- 
rade and  asked  him  what  the  noise  meant.  The 
guards,  after  listening  a  few  minutes,  concluded 
that  nothing  was  wrong,  and  returned  to  their 
beats.  This  hole  was  stopped  up  by  inserting 
into  the  crevice  a  pair  of  old  pantaloons  filled  with 
straw,  and  by  bolstering  the  whole  up  with  boards, 
which  they  secured  from  the  floors,  &c.,  of  the 
prison. 

The  tunnel  was  then  continued  some  six  or 
seven  feet  more;  and  when  the  working  party 
supposed  they  were  about  ready  to  emerge  to 
daylight,  others  in  the  prison  were  informed  that 
there  was  a  way  now  open  for  escape.  One  hun- 
dred and  nine  of  the  prisoners  decided  to  make 
the  attempt  to  get  away.  Others  refused,  fearing 
the  consequences  if  they  were  recaptured;  and 
others  yet  (among  whom  were  Gen.  Neal  Dow) 
declined  to  make  the  attempt,  because  (as  they 
said)  they  did  not  desire  to  nave  their  Govern- 
ment back  down  from  its  enunciated  policy  of 
exchange.  CoL  Rose,  of  New  York,  Col.  Xen- 
drick,  of  Tenn.,  Capt  Jones,  Lieut  Bradford, 
and  others,  informed  Gen.  Dow  that  they  could 
not  see  how  making  their  escape  would  affect  the 
policy  of  exchange.  Their  principle  was,  that  it 
was  their  personal  right  to  escape  if  they  could, 
and  their  duty  to  their  Government  to  make  the 
attempt 

About  half  past  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  the  prisoners  started  out.  Col.  Rose,  of  New 
York,  leading  the  van.  Before  starting,  the  pris- 
oners had  divided  themselves  into  squads  of  two, 
three,  and  four,  and  each  squad  was  to  take  a 
different  route,  and,  after  the^  were  out,  were  to 
push  for  the  Union  lines  as  fast  as  possible.  It 
was  the  understanding  that  the  working  party  was 
to  have  an  hour's  start  of  the  other  prisoners,  and. 
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consequently,  the  rope  ladder  in  the  cellar  was 
drawn  out  Before  the  expiration  of  the  hour, 
however,  the  other  prisoners  became  impatient, 
and  were  let  down  through  the  chimney  success- 
fully into  the  cellar. 

CoL  W.  P.  Kendrick,  of  West  Tennessee,  CapU 
D.  J.  Jones,  of  the  First  Kentucky  cavalry,  and 
Lieut.  R.  Y.  Bradford,  of  the  Second  West  Ten- 
nessee, were  detailed  as  a  rear-guard,  or,  rather, 
to  go  out  last ;  and  from  a  window  CoL  K.  and 
his  companions  could  see  the  fugitives  walk  out 
of  a  gate  at  the  other  end  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
carriage-house,  and  fearlessly  move  o£  The  ap- 
erture was  so  narrow  that  but  one  man  could  get 
through  at  a  time,  and  each  squad  carried  with 
them  provisions  in  a  haversack.  At  midnight  a 
false  alarm  was  created,  and  the  prisoners  made 
considerable  noise  in  getting  to  their  respective 
quarters.  Providentially,  however,  the  guard 
suspected  nothing  wrong,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  exodus  was  again  commenced.  CoL  Kendrick 
and  his  companions  looked  with  some  trepidation 
upon  the  movements  of  the  fugitives,  as  some  of 
them,  exercising  but  little  discretion,  moved  bold- 
ly out  on  the  enclosure  into  the  glare  of  the  gas- 
hght.  Many  of  them  were,  however,  in  citizens' 
dress ;  and  as  all  the  rebel  guards  wear  the  United 
States  uniform,  but  little  suspicion  could  be  ex- 
cited, even  if  the  Aigitives  had  been  accosted  by  a 
guard. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  the  lamps  were 
extinguished  in  the  streets,  and  then  the  exit  was 
more  safely  accomplished.  There  were  many 
officers  who  desired  to  leave,  who  were  so  weak 
and  feeble  that  they  were  dragp^d  through  the 
tunnel  by  main  force,  and  earned  to  places  of 
safety,  until  such  time  as  they  would  be  able  to 
move  on  their  journey.  At  half  past  two  o'clock, 
Capt  Jones,  CoL  Kendrick,  and  Lieut  Bradford 
passed  out  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named ; 
and  as  CoL  K.  emerged  from  the  hole,  he  heard 
the  guard  within  a  few  feet  of  him  sing  out, "  Post 
No.  7,  half  past  two  in  the  morning,  and  all's 
well."  CoL  K.  says  he  could  hardly  resist  the 
temptation  of  saying,  "  Not  so  well  as  you  think, 
except  for  the  Yanks."  Lieut  Bradford  was  in- 
trusted with  the  provisions  for  this  squad ;  and  in 
getting  through  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  hav- 
ersack behind  him,  as  he  could  not  get  through 
with  it  upon  him. 

Once  out,  they  proceeded  up  the  street,  keeping 
in  the  shade  of  the  buildings,  and  passed  east- 
wardly  through  the  city. 

A  description  of  the  route  pursued  by  this  par- 
ty, and  of  the  tribulations  nirough  which  they 
passed,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  rough  time  they 
all  had  of  it.  CoL  Kendrick  had,  before  leaving 
the  prison,  mapped  out  his  course,  and  concluded 
that  the  best  route  to  take  was  the  one  towards 
Norfolk,  or  Fortress  Monroe,  as  there  were  fewer 
rebel  pickets  in  that  direction.  They  therefore 
kept  Uie  York  Eiver  Railroad  to  the  left,  and 
moved  towards  the  Chickahominy  Eiver.  They 
passed  through  Boar  Swamp,  and  crossed  the  road 
leading  to  Bottqm  Bridge.  Sometimes  they  waded 
through  mud  and  water  almost  up  to  their  necks, 


and  kept  the  Bottom  Bridge  road  to  their  left, 
althougn  at  times  they  comd  see  and  hear  the 
cars  travelling  over  the  York  River  Road. 

While  passing  through  the  swamp  near  the 
Chickahominy,  CoL  Kendrick  sprained  his  ankle 
and  fell.  Fortunate,  too,  was  that  fall  for  him 
and  his  party ;  for  while  he  was  lying  there,  one 
of  them  chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw,  in  a  direct 
line  with  them,  a  swamp  bridge ;  and  in  the  dim 
outline  they  could  perceive  that  parties  with  mus- 
kets were  passing  over  the  bridge.  They  there- 
fore moved  some  distance  to  the  south ;  and  after 
passing  through  more  of  the  swamp,  reached  the 
Cbickcmominy  about  four  miles  oelow  Bottom 
Bridge.  Here,  now,  was  a  difficulty.  The  river 
was  only  twenty  feet  wide,  but  it  was  very  deep, 
and  the  refugees  were  worn  out  and  fatigued. 
Chancing,  however,  to  look  up,  Lieut  Bradford 
saw  that  two  trees  had  fallen  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  and  that  their  branches  were  inter- 
locked. By  crawling  up  one  tree  and  down  the 
other,  the  nigitives  reacned  the  east  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy ;  and  Col.  Kendrick  could  not  help 
remarking  that  he  believed  Providence  was  on 
their  side,  else  they  would  not  have  met  that  nat- 
ural bridge. 

They  subsequently  learned  from  a  friendly  ne- 
gro that  had  they  crossed  the  bridge  they  had 
seen,  they  would  assuredly  have  been  recaptured, 
for  Capt  Turner,  the  keeper  of  LW^y  Prison,  had 
been  out  and  posted  guards  there,  and  in  fact  had 
alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  got  the  people  up 
as  a  vigilance  committee  to  capture  the  escaped 
prisoners. 

After  crossing  over  this  natural  bridge,  they 
lay  down  on  the  ground  and  slept  until  sunrise 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  when  they  continued 
on  their  way,  keeping  eastwardly  as  near  as  they 
could.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  had  nothing  to 
eat,  and  were  almost  famished.  About  noon  of 
the  11th  they  met  several  negroes,  who  gave  them 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  rebel 
pickets,  and  furnished  them  widi  food. 

Acting  imder  the  advice  of  these  friendly  ne- 
groes, thev  remained  quietly  in  the  woods  until 
darkness  had  set  in,  when  they  were  furnished 
with  a  comfortable  supper  by  the  negroes,  and 
after  dark  proceeded  on  their  way,  the  negroes 
(who  everywhere  showed  their  friendship  to  the 
fugitives)  having  first  directed  them  how  to  avoid 
the  rebel  pickets.  That  night  they  passed  a  camp 
of  rebels,  and  could  plainly'  see  the  smoke  ana 
camp  fires.  But  their  weaned  feet  gave  out,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  stop  and  rest,  having  only 
marched  five  miles  that  day. 

They  started  aeain  at  daylight  on  the  13th,  and 
after  moving  awhile  through  the  woods,  they  saw 
a  negro  woman  working  in  a  field,  and  called  her 
to  ^em,  and  from  her  received  directions,  and 
were  told  that  the  rebel  pickets  had  been  about 
there  looking  for  the  fugitives  from  Libby.  Here 
they  lay  low  again,  and  resumed  their  Journey 
when  darkness  set  in,  and  marched  five  miles,  but 
halted  until  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  the 
journey  was  resumed. 

At  one  point  they  met  a  negro  in  the  field,  and 
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ahe  told  them  that  her  mistress  was  a  seoesh  wo- 
man, and  that  she  had  a  son  in  the  rebel  army. 
The  party,  however,  were  exceedingly  hungry,  and 
they  determined  to  secure  some  food.  This  they 
did  by  boldly  approaching  the  house  and  inform- 
ing the  mistress  that  they  were  fugitives  from 
Norfolk,  who  had  been  oriven  out  by  Butler; 
and  the  secesh  sympathies  of  the  woman  were  at 
once  aroused,  and  she  gave  them  of  her  substance, 
and  started  them  on  their  way,  with  directions 
how  to  avoid  the  Yankee  soldiers,  who  occasionally 
scouted  in  that  vicinity.  This  information  was 
exceedingly  valuable  to  the  refugees,  for  by  it  they 
discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  Union  forces. 

When  about  fifteen  miles  from  Williamsburg, 
the  party  came  upon  the  main  road,  and  found 
the  tracks  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  A  piece  of 
paper  found  by  Capt  Jones,  satisfied  hmi  that 
they  were  Union  cavalry;  but  his  companions 
were  suspicious,  and  avoided  the  road,  and  moved 
forward ;  and  at  the  "  Burnt  Ordinar)%"  (about 
ten  miles  from  Williamsburg,)  awaited  the  return 
of  the  cavalry  that  had  moved  up  the  road ;  and 
firom  behind  a  fence  corner,  where  they  were  se- 
creted, the  fugitives  saw  the  flag  of  toe  Union, 
supported  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  which  proved 
to  be  a  detachment  of  CoL  Spear's  Eleventh  Penn- 
sylvania regiment,  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  escaped  prisoners.  CoL  Kendrick 
says  his  feelings  at  seeing  the  old  flag  were  inde- 
scribable. 

The  party  rode  into  Williamsburg  with  the  cav- 
alry, where  they  were  quartered  for  the  night,  and 
where  they  found  eleven  others  who  had  escaped 
safely.  

A  Wedding  on  Hobsebace.  —  The  following 
occurred  at  Battle  Creek,  on  the  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  in  March,  1864 :  A  pair  of  lovers  be- 
thought themselves  of  getting  married,  and  hav- 
ing procured  a  license,  they  set  out  on  horseback. 
They  soon  came  up  to  a  parson  **  setting  **  on  a 
fence,  —  it  seems  he  did  something  occasionally 
at  farming,  —  and  requested  him  to  "  solemnize 
the  sacred  rites  of  matrimony  at  once."  The 
parson  finally  assented,  and  he  *' setting '^  on  the 
fence,  and  they  on  their  horses,  the  "sacred 
rite  "  was  "  solemnized,"  alter  which  they  went 
on  their  way  rejoicing. 


A  Hero  indeed. — A  good  deal  of  interest 
was  felt  at  the  time  when  the  Confederate  ofii- 
cers,  prisoners  on  board  the  "  Maple  Leaf,"  cap- 
tured that  steamer,  and  made  their  escape  to 
Currituck,  in  North  Carolina.  A  correspondent 
furnishes  the  following  instances  of  heroism  con- 
nected with  the  aflair,  the  hero  of  which  is  **  a 
poor  old  man  bowed  down  with  age  and  poverty." 
The  writer  says : 

*' A  few  days  afrer  their  escape,  a  squad  of  Fed- 
eral cavalry,  in  scouring  the  country  to  arrest 
them,  came  upon  the  subject  of  this  notice  — 
Dempsey  Kight  by  name  —  in  the  highway.  A 
small  tin  bucket,  which  the  old  fisherman  was 
canning  in  his  hand,  attracted  their  attention. 


They  halted,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  been 
feeding  the  escaped  rebel  officers.  Too  proud  to 
utter  a  falsehood,  he  unhesitatingly  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Whereupon  they  demanded  of 
him  to  reveal  the  place  or  their  concealment,  and 
with  threats  and  blows  sought  to  wrest  it  from 
him.  But  the  principle  of  honor  was  too  strong 
in  the  old  man's  bosom,  and  to  all  their  impor- 
tunities he  yielded  not — their  brutality  he  could 
not  resist  They  swore  they  would  have  the  se- 
cret, or  that  he  should  die.  With  this  intention, 
they  hurried  him  aboard  a  gun-boat,  and  again 
tendered  him  the  alternatives  of  death  or  of 
compliance  with  their  wishes.  He  answered 
that  he  was  convinced  that  they  intended  to 
hang  him,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  die  before 
he  "  would  tell  where  those  officers  were."  Im- 
mediately they  suspended  him  by  the  neck  until 
Ufe  was  nearly^  extinct.  They  then  cut  him  down, 
and  after  reviving  him,  they  repeated  the  same 
question,  and  received  the  same  answer.  Again 
nis  body  hung  in  the  air,  and  when  his  life  was 
far  more  spent  than  before,  they  again  unloosed 
the  halter,  receiving,  as  before,  the  same  firm 
denial.  Exasperated  to  fury,  they  told  him  that 
this  was  his  only  chance,  and  tnat  they  would 
not  cut  him  down  again.  Sustained  in  this  hour 
of  sore  trial  by  his  sense  of  honor,  which  was 
stronger  than  his  fear  of  death,  the  old  man  re- 
plied that  he  was  convinced  of  his  approaching 
end,  yet  he  deemed  death  preferable  to  dishonor, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  his  fate.  Again, 
and  for  the  third  time,  his  aged  frame  quivered 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  when  he  had  ceased 
to  struggle,  they  once  more  released  him.  Ap- 
phdng  powerful  stimulants,  they  succeeded  m 
restoring  him,  when,  with  a  determination  worthy 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  he  drew  forth  a  knife,  and 
attempted,  by  cutting  his  own  throat,  to  free 
himself  horn  his  persecutors.  By  violence  they 
forced  his  knife  irom  him,  when,  by  a  mighty 
efibrt,  he  dashed  the  fiends  aside,  and  plunged 
into  the  boiling  surf  to  drown  himself.  With 
boat-hooks  they  fished  him  up,  and  baffled  by 
his  unyielding  ^-ill,  they  permitted  him  to  go 
ashore.  This  is  a  true  statement  of  this  infamous 
transaction.  Dempsey  Eight  still  lives,  and  plies 
his  humble  calling  as  a  fisherman,  and  that  ne  is 
one  of  God's  noblemen  none  will  gainsay." 


Incidents  of  the  Fight  at  Beaufort. — 
On  almost  every  vessel,  after  the  fight,  the  men 
were  called  aft,  and  publicly  thanked  by  their 
respective  Captains.  On  the  ship  "Bienville," 
particular  mention  was  made,  and  special  thanks 
returned,  in  presence  of  the  ship's  company,  to 
William  Henry  Steele,  a  boy  not  fourteen  years 
old,  who  conducted  himself  with  distinguished 
bravery.  He  is  a  powder  boy,  and  not  onjy 
never  flinched  or  dodged  a  shot,  but  when  two 
men  were  killed  at  his  eun,  he  did  not  turn  pale, 
or  cease  for  an  instant  his  duties,  but  handed  the 
cartridge  he  had  in  hand  to  the  gunner,  stepped 
carefully  over  the  bodies,  and  hastened  below  for 
more  ammunition. 
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The  case  of  Tfaomaa  JackaoD,  coxswain  of  the 
'<  Wabash/'  deserves  notice.  He  was  struck  by 
a  shot,  or  a  splinter,  which  so  nearly  cut  his  leg 
off  as  to  leave  it  hanging  but  by  a  small  portion 
of  the  muscle  and  skin.  PartiaUy  risine,  and 
leaning  painfully  against  a  gun,  Jackson  glanced 
at  his  mangled  limb,  and  in  an  instant  perceived 
its  hopeless  condition.  Feelinc^  behind  his  back 
in  his  belt,  where  seamen  uways  carry  their 
knives,  he  drew  his  sheath-knife  m)m  its  leather 
scabbard,  and  deliberately  began  to  saw  away  at 
his  leg ;  but  the  knife  was  duD,  and  he  could  not 
cut  the  limb  off.  As  he  was  borne  below  by  his 
mates,  and  afterwards,  he  asked  continually  how 
the  fight  was  going,  and  kept  saying,  *'  I  hope 
we'll  win  it ;  I  hope  we'll  win."  In  two  hours  he 
died,  his  last  words  being  a  wish  for  our  victory 
in  this  battle,  and  a  word  of  thanks  that  he  haa 
been  able  to  do  something  for  the  honor  of  the 
♦*  dear  old  flag." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  for  the  blue- 
jackets, after  the  action,  literally  knew  no  bounds. 
Whenever  a  boat's  crew  of  men-of*war'8-men 
came  alongside  a  transport,  there  was  a  rush  to 
the  side  to  catch  a  nearer  view  of  the  gallant 
sailors,  and,  if  possible,  to  clasp  a  tarry  hand ; 
and  whenever  they  appeared,  the  cheers  were 
frantically  loud,  and  long  drawn  out,  and  the 
brave  Jacks  were  as  happy  and  proud  as  men 
can  be. 


The  Typo  Warriors.  —  The  typos  of  the 
Thirteenth  Illinois  regiment  of  volunteers  amused 
themselves  at  CSamp  Rolla,  Mo.,  by  printing  a 
paper  entitled  "  Our  Regiment."  A  correspond- 
ent thus  made  his  shot : 

Headquarters  Heavy  Mud  Iitfantet,  { 
Camp  Holla,  Jnlj  17,  1861.     { 

To  the  Editor  of  Our  Begiment : 

Heavy?  Yes,  sir!  Bound  to  shoot  rebels. 
This  is  the  report.  Chicago  boy,  the  undersigned. 
I'm  always  boasting  of  Chicago.  I'm  full  of  fi^ht. 
Although  fighting  is  not  my  foiie,  I  do  not  tmnk 
I  would  stand  being  knocked  down.  I  joined 
this  August  body  in  April,  and  we  May  March 
daily,  for  we  are  getting  stronger  weeklv.  I  may 
say  m  good  season,  if  we  Spring  upon  tne  enemy 
he  is  sure  to  Fall,  for  our  Summer-saults  will  be 
a  dose  that  will  prove  "  the  Winter  of  his  dis- 
content." He  will  have  to  evacuate.  We  won't 
strike  light,  for  the  South  is  no  match  for  us. 
When  the  country  called  all  hands  to  arms,  I 
thought  it  a  proud  legacy  to  leave  posterity  that 
I  joined  a  division  for  the  Union.  I  set  my  name 
down,  and  there  it  stands.  Nice  uniform.  Had 
my  hair  cut  with  a  knife  and  fork.  Bed  hair, 
yellow  jacket,  blue  shirt,  white  hat,  plantation 
shoes,  pink  trousers,  bell  buttons  on  behind, 
where  I  never  saw  them  before.  Left  the  city 
under  encouraging  circumstances.  Toothache, 
nail  in  my  shoe,  forgot  my  rations,  something  in 
my  eye.  Chap  in  rear  file  rasping  my  skins.  Got 
out  of  step  and  hurt  my  instep.  While  marching, 
washwoman  handed  me  a  bilL    Had  no  money. 


and  she  had  no  sense— wanted  to  know  wheiv 
our  quarters  were.  Asked  her  who  gave  the 
order  to  charge.  Bad  boy  on  sidewalk  crying  out, 
**  Pay  the  poor  woman."  Loaded  the  little  son- 
of-a-gun  with  abuse,  and  he  went  off.  Arrived 
at  Camp  Rolla  all  right,  nobody  being  left  In- 
tentions to  sleep  in  tents,  but  were  intense-iy 
disappointed,  as  we  slept  on  the  grass,  whidi, 
after  all,  served  as  well  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. Placed  minute-men  on  watch,  who  moved 
all  hands  every  second,  until  we  really  thought  it 
time  to  strike.  Took  my  turn  in  going  round. 
Shot  a  cow  and  calf.  "  lis  meet  to  l^  here.'* 
Fighting,  you  see,  for  the  public  weal,  places  our 
lives  at  stake.  Took  the  hindouarters  into  head- 
quarters. Pork  in  various  snapes  for  rations 
heretofore.  Not  Jew-dishes.  Serg.  Hinmann 
would  like  to  have  some  mutton.  Told  me  to 
stir  up,  get  a  horse  and  find  a  saddle.  Serg. 
Hinmann's  drilling  is  a  complete  bore,  and  he 
thinks  he  augurs  well  on  the  whole.  Marchte 
us  around  in  a  body,  until  he  almost  wears  out 
our  soles.  Makes  our  squad  run  so  we  will  be 
fully  able  to  sail  in  when  we  have  the  enemy^  at 
bay.  Of  course  we  have  our  fine  times.  Had 
some  light  reading  sent  me  by  a  Sexton :  **  An- 
nual Report  of  Rose-Hill,"  *<  Ghost  Stories,"  and 
his  business  circular,  with  price  list  of  cofiins,  &c 
I  should  like  to  overtake  that  undertaker.  Serg. 
Hinmann  speaks  disparagingly  of  our  literarv 
tastes.  Says  the  only  thing  red  in  the  camp  it 
my  nose — my  nasal  **  organ."  I  mention  it  be- 
cause it's  a  military  move  to  right  about  face. 
Music  by  the  band.  I  must  come  to  a  full  stop 
now  for  a  period.    Flip  flap. 

Yoursy  jolly  and  con-tent-ed, 

G.  N.  L.  SCOTTY. 


A  Sergeant  Halts  a  Whole  Rebel  Regi- 
ment. —  Amon^  the  beauties  of  the  war  in 
Western  Virginia  was  the  "mixed-up"  way  in 
which  the  combatants  manoeuvre  among  the 
mountains.  Here  is  an  instance  where  a  single 
loyal  soldier  halted  an  entire  rebel  regiment : 

Serg.  Carter,  of  Tippecanoe,  Ohio,  was  upon 
the  post  first  attackea  by  the  enemy.  The  ad- 
vance-guard of  the  Stcond  Virginia,  (rebel,)  con- 
sisting of  twelve  men,  came  suddenly  upon  him 
and  his  three  companions.  The  bright  moonlight 
revealed  the  flashing  bayonets  of  the  advancing 
regiment  He  was  surrounded  and  separated 
from  his  reserve.  With  great  presence  of  mind 
he  stepped  out  and  challenged :  *'  Halt !  Who 
goes  there  P  "  The  advance-guard,  supposing 
mey  had  come  upon  a  scouting  party  of  their 
own  men,  answered,  **  Friends,  with  the  counter- 
sign." At  his  order, "  Advance,  one,  and  give  the 
countersign,"  they  hesitated.  He  repeated  the 
order  peremptorily,  "  Advance  and  give  the  coun- 
tersign or  ril  blow  you  through."  ^  They  answered, 
without  advancing,  "  Mississippi"  "  Where  do 
you  belong?"  he  demanded.  "To  the  Second 
Virginia  regiment."  "Where  are  you  going?" 
"  Along  the  ridge."  They  then  in  turn  questioned 
h^ — <*  Who  are  you  P'^   "  That's  my  own  buai- 
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neM,"  he  answered,  and  taking  deliberate  aim, 
he  dbot  down  his  questioner. 

He  called  for  his  boys  to  follow  him,  and 
sprung  down  a  ledge  of  rock,  while  a  Aill  volley 
went  over  his  head.  He  heard  his  companions 
summoned  to  surrender,  and  the  order  given  to 
the  Major  to  advance  with  the  renment  Several 
started  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  nad  to  descend 
the  hill  on  the  side  towards  the  enernVs  camp. 
While  he  eluded  his  pursuers,  he  found  himseu 
in  a  new  danger.  He  had  got  within  the  enemy's 
caoip  pickets !  He  had,  wmle  running,  torn  the 
U.  S.  from  his  cartridge  box,  and  covered  his  belt 
plate  with  his  cap  box,  and  torn  the  strips  from 
tiis  pantaloons.  He  was  challenged  by  their  sen- 
tinels while  making  his  way  out,  ana  answered, 
nTiDg  the  countersign,  "*  Mississippi,'  Second 
Virginia  re^ment."  They  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing  there.  He  said  that  the  bovs  had  ffone 
off  on  a  scout  after  the  Yai^ees,  that  he  had  Been 
detained  in  camp,  and  in  trying  to  find  them  he 
had  got  bewildered. 

As  he  passed  through,  to  prevent  fiirther  ques- 
tioning, he  said,  "  Our  boys  are  up  on  the  ridge ; 
^ch  is  the  best  way  up?"  'ftiey  answered, 
**  Bear  to  the  left,  and  youll  find  it  easier  to 
dimb."  Soon  again  his  pursuers  were  after  him, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  breaking  brush  "  behind  him ; 
this  time  with  a  hound  on  nis  traiL  He  made 
his  way  to  a  brook,  and  running  down  the  shallow 
stream,  threw  the  dog  off  the  scent,  and,  as  the 
day  was  dawning,  he  suddenly  came  upon  four 
pickets,  who  brought  their  arms  to  a  ready,  and 
duUenged  him.  He  gave  the  countersign,  **  Mis- 
sissippi," and  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Second 
^Hrmia  regiment.  His  cap  box  nad  slipped  from 
his  belt  plate.  They  asked  him  where  he  got 
that  belt  He  told  them  he  had  captured  it  that 
night  from  a  Yankee.  They  told  him  to  advance, 
ana,  as  he  approached,  he  recognized  their  ac- 
eoatrements,  and  knew  that  he  was  among  his 
own  men,  a  picket  guard  from  the  First  Kentucky. 

He  was  taken  before  CoL  En^art,  and  dismissed 
to  his  regiment.  His  motive  m  haltinp^  a  whole 
odomn  of  the  enemy  was  to  give  intimation  to 
the  reserve  of  their  advance,  that  they  might 
open  upon  them  on  their  left,  flank,  and  so,  per- 
haps, arrest  their  progress. 


Surgeon  Rat.  —  We  have  heard  and  read  a 
great  many  stories  about  the  rat;  but  in  all  our 
nperience,  we  never  before^ad  one  brought  be- 
fore OS  in  the  character  of  "a  surgeon.  At  one 
of  our  large  hospitals,  an  operation  was  suocess- 
nJly  performed  upon  an  invalid  soldier,  by  a  com- 
mon rat ;  which  the  surgeon  in  charge  had  him- 
jelf  delved  for  a  time,  with  the  hope  of  causing 
less  soffering  to  the  patient  This  patient  was 
^Brinff  from  the  effects  of  a  fractore  of  the 
frontal  bone  of  the  skull,  a  piece  of  which  pro- 
jected outwards  to  some  length  |  and  the  healing 
ofthe  fleshy  parts  depended  upon  its  removi£ 
The  bone  was  so  firmly  fixed,  however,  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  surgeon,  would  cause  unnecessary 
pain  in  its  forcible  removal ;  and  such  remedies 
were  spiled  as  would  assist  nature  in  eventually 


eieodng  it.  A  soothing  poultice  was  placed  upon 
the  part  a  night  or  two  ago,  a  hole  being  made 
through  the  application  for  the  insertion  of  the 
projecting  bone.  The  patient  was  soon  asleep  in 
his  bed,  but  during  the  night  was  aroused  by  the 
sting  of  pain,  and  awoke,  to  discover  a  rat  making 
off  with  the  piece  of  bone  in  his  mouth.  He 
struck  at  and  nit  the  rat,  but  did  not  hurt  him. 
The  rat  had  probably  been  drawn  to  the  bed  of' 
the  soldier  by  the  scent  of  the  poultice,  which 
was  pleasant  to  his  olfactories ;  but  on  reaching 
it,  his  keen  appetite,  no  doubt,  caused  him  to  rel- 
ish, in  a  large  aegree,  the  juicy  bone  so  convenient 
to  hoB  teeth.  He,  therefore,  seized,  and  drew  it 
from  it!  position,  and  was  made  to  scamper  off 
by  the  patient,  whom  he  had  aroused  with  pain. 
It  was  a  skilfbl  operation,  quickly  performed, 
and  will  result  beneficially  to  the  invalid.  —  Pe- 
terabttrg  Express,  . 


EXFEBIENCES    WITH    REBEL     PRISONERS. — 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,"  says  a  soldier,  **  we 
made  some  very  pleasant  acquaintances  among 
the  prisoners  we  were  sent  to  guard,  some  of 
whom  we  had  helped  to  capture,  and  cared  for 
when  wounded  on  the  field.  One  rebel  —  Maj. 
McKnight,  ofthe  rebel  Gen.  Loring's  staff — was 
an  especial  favorite.  He  was  a  poet,  musician, 
and  joker,  and  used  to  run  '  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe,*  on  almost  aQ  matters.  I 
append  a  little  morceau  of  his,  under  his  nom  de 
plume  of  Asa  Hartz,  entitled 

MY  LOVE  AND  I. 

BT  ASA   HABTZ. 

Mt  love  reposes  on  a  rosewood  fhune ; 

A  bunk  have  I ; 
A  couch  of  feathery  down  fills  up  the  same ; 

Mine's  straw,  but  dry ; 
She  sinks  to  rest  at  night  with  scarce  a  sigh ; 
With  waking  eyes  I  watch  the  hours  creep  by. 

My  love  her  daily  dinner  takes  in  state» 

And  so  do  I ; 
The  richest  viands  flank  her  silver  plate ; 

Coarse  ^rub  have  I ; 
Pure  wines  she  sips  at  ease,  her  thirst  to  slake ; 
I  pump  my  drink  from  Erie's  limpid  lake. 

My  love  has  all  the  world  at  will  to  roam ; 

Three  acresi; 
She  goes  abroad,  or  quiet  sits  at  home ; 

So  cannot  I. 
Bright  angels  watch  aroimd  her  couch  at  night ; 
A  Yank,  with  loaded  gun,  keeps  me  in  sight. 

J^  thousand  weary  miles  now  stretch  between 

My  love  and  I. 
To  her  this  wintry  night,  cold,  calm,  serene, 

I  waftasigl^ 
And  hope  with  all  my  earnestness  of  soul. 
To-morrow's  mail  may  bring  me  my  parole. 

There's  hope  ahead  I  we'll  one  day  meet  again, 

My  love  and  I. 
We'll  wipe  away  all  tears  of  sorrow  then ; 

Her  love-lit  eye 
Will  all  my  many  troubles  then  beguile, 
And  keep  this  wayward  reb  from  Johnson's  Isle. 
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Adyentubes  of  a  Union  OpncasR.  —  The 
experiences  of  Col.  De  Villiers,  of  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  regiment,  who  was  captured  with  others, 
in  Western  Virginia,  in  1861,  and  conveyed  to 
Richmond,  and  who  afterwards  made  his  escape, 
is  thus  detailed : 

"  Arrived  at  Richmond,  they  were  taken  to  a 
tobacco  warehouse,  where  they  found  forty  other 
prisoners.  In  the  room  there  was  neither  table 
nor  bed.  They  were  kept  without  food;  no  break- 
fast given  them  the  next  morning  after  their 
arrival— ^ and  when,  finally,  a  little  bread  was 
brought  them,  it  was  thrown  upon  the  floor  as  to 
a  dog ;  and  the  quantity  so  small,  that  every 
man  must  make  double-quick  in  grabbing  it,  or 
he  got  none,  and  was  compelled  to  beg  from  the 
others.  But  there  were  nch  officers,  who  could 
buy  something  to  eat ;  for  if  the  rebels  did  not 
love  the  Northerners,  they  loved  their  gold.  But 
to  shorten,  he  got*  the  brain  fever  in  prison,  and 
was  removed  to  the  hospital ;  and  here  the  Col- 
onel took  occasion  to  affirm,  that  the  kindness 
which  had  been  spoken  of,  as  practised  by  the 
physicians,  was  not  from  rebels,  but  from  our 
own  surgeons. 

'*  Being  bv  profession  a  physician,  CoL  De  V., 
when  he  nad  sufficiently  recovered,  was  asked  by 
the  hospital  doctor  to  assist,  which  he  consented 
to  do ;  and  he  was  thus  permitted  to  enjoy  more 
liberty.  By  good  fortune,  one  day  the  command- 
ing Ueneral  gave  the  physicians  hberty  to  go  into 
the  city  several  times.  They  wore,  as  a  distin- 
guished body,  a  red  ribbon,  or  badge,  fixed  in 
their  button-hole.  When  he  encountered  the 
sentinel,  he  was  challenged,  and  forbidden  to  pass 
on  the  ground  of  being  a  prisoner  j  the  order  of 
the  General  did  not  incluae  him.  Now,  as  they 
called  him  a  French  Yankee,  he  thought  he  would 
play  them  a  Yankee  trick ;  so  he  wrote  a  note 
stating  that  he  was  included.  When  he  returned 
to  the  hospital,  the  rebel  physician  said  he  had 
been  practising  deceit,  and  must  consequently  gor 
back  among  the  prisoners.  He  was  again  incar- 
cerated and  put  m  irons.  He  soon  made  up  his 
mind,  however,  to  escape  from  there,  or  die.  He 
was  asked  to  take  an  oath  by  the  rebels;  but, 
said  he,  *  I  have  taken  an  oath  as  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  I  will  never  take 
another  to  conflict  with  it.'  He  had  been  tempted 
by  the  offer  of  position,  but  he  abhorred  the  en- 
emies of  this  Union,  and  could  never  forget  that 
he  came  here  for  Liberty's  sake.  He  told  Col. 
Woodruff  of  his  determination  to  escape,  for  his 
time  had  come.  CoL  W.  wished  him  well,  and 
hoped  that  he  would  escape.  He  set  about  it, 
and  devised  a  lie,  and  stole ;  for  which  he  felt 
assured  he  would  be  forgiven.  He  stole  tlte 
coat  and  hat  of  a  secession  officer,  and  in  that 
garb  passed  the  guard. 

"  CoL  De  VilEers,  while  Brigade  Inspector  at 
Camp  Dennison,  Ohio,  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
soldiers  who  wanted  to  go  to  CincinnatL  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  lying  in  the  bushes  to  hear 
the  countersign,  and  having  obtained  it,  passed 
the  guard.  Without  the  countersign  he  could 
not  get  out  of  the  gate^  even  with  his  nill  uniform. 


So  he  lay  for  about  two  hours  behind  the  guard- 
house, (in  the  night,  as  should  have  been  stated,) 
until  he  was  happy  by  hearing  it  The  guard  called 
at  his  approach,  *  Wno  comes  there  ? '  <  A  friend, 
with  the  countersign.'  He  passed  the  guard,  the 
gate  was  opened,  and  he  was  once  more  fr^e.  He 
made  his  way  to  Manassas  Junction,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  swamp.  About  six  miles  frtnn 
Richmond,  he  was  encountered  by  a  ^ard,  and 
to  his  challenge  replied,  *  A  friend,  without  the 
countersign.'  [He  had  the  precaution  to  lay  the 
double-bs^rel  shot  gun,  which  he  contrived  to  get 
before  he  escaped  from  Richmond,  down,  before 
he  approached  this  guard.  He  had,  besides,  a 
revolver  and  a  bowie  knife.] 

'*  Approaching,  they  asked  him  where  he  was 
from  and  whither  he  was  going.  He  replied  from 
Richmond  to  Petersburg.  They  then  asked  why 
he  did  not  take  the  railroad,  and  he  said  he  missed 
the  cars.  They  then  took  him  in  custody,  and 
marched  one  on  each  side  of  him  upon  a  narcow 
bridge  crossing  a  stream  near  at  hand.  The  sit- 
uation was  desperate,  but  he  was  determined 
never  to  go  back  to  Richmond  alive ;  so  when  be 
got  to  about  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  he  struck 
to  the  ri^ht  and  left,  knocking  one  of  the  guards 
on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  and 

S'ving  them  both  a  good  swim.  Hence  he  made 
s  way  towards  Petersburg,  subsisting  for  three 
days  upon  nothing  but  a  few  raw  beans, '  which 
was  not  very  good  for  his  digestion.' 

"  Upon  this  tramp,  for  a  distance  of  sixty-five 
miles,  he  carried  his  skiff  for  crossing  rivers  (a 
pine  board)  upon  his  shoulder.  During  his  trav- 
els he  was  several  times  shot  at.  When  he  got 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Magruder's  forces,  his 
hardest  time  began.  He  tried  to  pass  sentinels 
several  times,  and  at  one  time  was  twice  shot  at 
in. quick  succession.  He  shot  too.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  hit  the  two  sentinels  or  not,  but 
they  never  answered.  But  the  whole  brigade  was 
aroused,  and  he  took  to  the  James  River  in  what 
he  called  his  skiff,  viz.,  his  pine-board  companion. 
He  landed  on  the  other  siae  in  a  swamp,  recross- 
ing  again  near  Jamestown,  where  he  lost  his  gun. 
He  had  cast  away  his  officer's  coat,  and  what  re- 
mained of  his  suit  was  rusty  enough.  So  he 
took  an  open  coufse,  and  resolved  to  ask  for 
work ;  but  like  the  poor  men  in  the  South,  when 
they  ask  for  work,  tney  are  told  to  go  into  the 
service.  Even  the  ladiea  do  not  look  upon  a 
young  man  unless  he  is  in  the  service ;  viewed 
from  this  test,  there  were  more  patriots  in  the 
South  than  in  the  Ifbrth ;  they  were  all  soldiers, 
old  and  voung. 

<*  He  nired  with  a  German  blacksmith,  at  $IM 
per  week,  having  concluded  to  remain  a  while, 
and  learn  somethmg  of  the  condition  of  the  rebel 
forces.  He  staid  a  fortnight,  observing  all  the 
rebel  movements.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time, 
he  got  tired  of  blacksmithing,  and  wanted  to  go 
home.  He  found  a  good  German  Union  man,  to 
whom  he  told  his  story,  without  reservation,  just 
as  if  he  was  telling  it  here  to-night.  This  was 
of  great  service  to  him ;  he  led  him  for  nine  days, 
the  Colonel  having  adopted  another  Yankee  trick* 
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and  made  a  blind  man  of  himself;  he  couldn't 
aee,  and  the  Gennan  waa  his  guide.  Dropping 
the  Yankee  French,  he  became  a  French  suoject, 
and  wanted  to  go  back  to  France,  because  he 
could  not  get  any  work  to  do  here;  and  so  he 
told  Gen.  Huger,  when  he  got  into  his  command. 
This  General  promised  to  send  him  to  Fortress 
Monroe  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  next  flag  of 
truce  that  was  sent  he  accompanied,  blind  still, 
and  led  by  his  faithftd  German  Union  man. 

*<  He  contrived,  unobserved,  to  tell  the  Captain 
of  the  flag  party  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  a  Union 
officer,  and  nad  assumed  blindness  as  a  disguise, 
and  that  he  should  take  him ;  but  the  youn^  of- 
ficer said  he  could  not  understand  it,  and  said  he 
would  inform  Gen.  WooL  He  did  so,  and  Wool, 
being  an  old  soldier,  comprehended  the  matter  at 
once,  immediately  sendine  another  boat  out  to 
bring  him ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  rebel  offi- 
cer said  it  was  not  worth  while  waiting  on  the 
Yankees,  and  hastened  ofll  Haviuff  lost  his  Ger- 
man guide,  Gen.  Huger  himself  led  him  (die 
poor  old  blind  man)  with  unafiected  sympiuhy, 
to  the  hotel,  and  he  assured  him  that  he  should 
go  with  the  next  flag  of  truce  which  was  sent ; 
and  he  further  took  the  trouble  of  writing  a  spe- 
cial letter  to  Gen.  Wool  about  the  *  old  French 
blind  man  who  wanted  to  go  home.'  CoL  De  Vil- 
liers  remarked  that  Gen.  Huger  evinced  true  kind- 
ness towards  him. 

'*  With  the  flag,  there  were,  besides,  a  number 
of  ladies,  who  *  left  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
'•'*'""•  North  to  do  business.*     Thoi^h  he  was 
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he  could  see  the  glances  they  exchanged ; 
and  though  old  and  somewhat  deaf,  he  could  hear 
the  officers  tell  the  ladies  to  learn  all  they  could, 
and  come  back  with  the  information  —  wishing 
them  much  success.  '  It  is  surprising  what  fine 
spies  they  make !  * 

**  When  he  got  into  safe  quarters,  he  threw  off 
hia  disguise,  his  decrepitude  —  saw  and  was 
strong  —  observing,  without  surprise  himself,  the 
astonishment  of  the  ladies  at  the  change." 


First  Expebience  in  Battle. — A  Union 
soldier,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Piketon,  Ken- 
tucky, gives  the  following  graphic  description  of 
hia  sensations  during  the  fight : 

**  And  now  for  my  share  in  the  battle.  I  was 
riding  along,  somewhat  carelessly,  when  crack ! 
crack !  crack !  went  their  rifles,  and  down  fell  our 
men.  Crack!  crack!  crack!  they  came.  Off  I 
jumped  from  my  horse,  when  along  came  the  Ma- 
lor,  and  gave  me  his  horse  to  hold ;  but  I  soon 
hitched  them  both  to  a  tree  down  by  the  river, 
and  sprung  again  up  the  bank,  when  whiz !  went 
a  bullet  past  my  face,  about  three  inches  from  it, 
and  made  me  curaw  back  in  a  hurry,  I  can  assure 
you.  I  looked  up  the  hill,  but  could  see  no  one 
for  the  smoke,  which  was  plenty ;  so  I  levelled  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy  and  flred  —  lodded 
again  and  fired.  I  got  my  rifle  in  readiness 
again!  Ah!  that  baU  was  pretty  dose.  Here 
comes  another — buzz,  buzz — (you  can  hear  their 
whiz  for  fully  a  hundred  yards  as  they  come)  — 


get  out  of  the  way.  But  where  it  it  to  go  to  P 
Whew !  that  was  close.  But,  great  God !  it  has 
gone  through  a  man's  shoulder  within  a  few  yards 
of  me !  He  falls !  some  of  his  comrades  pidc 
him  up. 

"  Now  a  horseman  comes  past  in  a  hurrv.  He 
is  right  opposite  me  —  when  whiz,  crack  f  a  ball 
strikes  his  norse  in  the  fore-shoulder.  Off  tum- 
bles the  man ;  down  &lls  the  horse,  stiffened  out 
and  dead.  If  the  bullet  had  gone  through  the 
animal,  it  would  doubtless  have  struck  me. 

**  Here  come  a  dozen  more.  How  they  whiz 
as  they  go  past !  '  Load  and  fire  I  *  *  Load  and 
fire !  *  is  the  order — and  load  and  fire  it  is.  My 
notice  was  especially  drawn  to  a  ver}'  fine-look- 
ing man,  who  stooa  close  to  me,  and  he  truly 
acted  like  a  hero  —  loading  and  firing  just  as  if 
he  was  on  parade,  when  whiz !  whiz !  comes  a  bul- 
let My  God,  how  close !  It  almost  stunned  me. 
When  I  looked  tovrards  my  Soldier,  I  saw  his 
comrades  lifting  him  up.  Ue  was  shot  through 
the  breast,  and  died  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
0  the  horrors  of  war !  Vengeance  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  initiate  it. 

''I  directed  my  attention  up  tlie  hill;  a  little 
puff  of  smoke  was  dying  away.  *  Boys,'  says  I 
to  the  squad  of  his  fellows, '  you  see  that  smoke ; 
aim  for  it;  a  rebel 's  in  its  rear.'  I  raised  my  En- 
field, and  glanced  through  its  sights,  when  I  for 
a  moment  caught  sight  of  a  man  through  the 
bushes  and  smoke  there.  Crack  went  our  guns, 
and  all  was  over. 

"We  crossed  to  the  place  afterwards,  and 
found  musket-balls,  and  one  Enfield  rifle-ball — 
mine,  as  mine  was  the  only  rifle-ball  fired.  They 
all  went  through  him,  either  of  which  would  have 
killed  him  —  mine  tiirough  his  breast  Thank 
God,  I  have  done  my  duty  for  the  poor  fellow 
who  fell  beside  me.'' 


A  Gallant  Lieutenant. — During  the  bat- 
tle near  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  Ya.,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1864,  Mai.-Gen.  Wright's  brigade 
was  ordered  to  charge  the  Union  works.  In  do- 
ing so,  the  Third  Geor^a  regiment  passed 
through  a  heavy  fire  of  minie  balls,  losing  sev- 
enty-eight men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
color-bearer  of  the  regiment,  being  wounded, 
planted  the  colors  in  the  ground,  and  retired  to 
the  rear.  At  this  moment  the  skirmish  line  was 
ordered  to  halt,  which  was  understood  by  many 
as  an  order  for  the  regiment  to  halt,  which  they 
did.  Perceiving  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  Lieut. 
R.  G.  Hyman  sprang  forward,  seized  the  colors 
from  amid  a  pile  of  dain,  and  waving  them  in  the 
f)SU:e  of  the  foe,  called  upon  the  old  Third  to  rally 
to  it,  which  they  did,  with  a  yell,  and  the  Yankee 
breastworks  were  tdien.  Lieut  Hyman  was  at 
least  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the  regiment  all 
the  time. — Folsom^s  Georgia  Record, 


Capt.  Gillinoham's  Adventure. — On  the 
23d  of  Auffust,  1863,  Captain  Ned  Gillin^ham, 
of  the  Thirteenth  New  York  cavalry,  with  an 
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escort  of  eight  Sergeants,  whilst  going  from  camp, 
near  Centreville,  as  bearer  of  despatches  to 
Washington,  was  met  on  the  road  near  Allan- 
dale,  about  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Second  Massachusetts  cavalry,  the  Ser- 
greant  of  the  latter  asking  Capt  GiUinj^ham  if 
they  need  apprehend  any  danger ;  to  which  Capt 
GilHngham  replied :  **  So  &r,  we  have  not  met 
with  any  obstruction.''  Capt.  Gillingham  had 
scarcely  gone  over  four  hundred  yards,  when  he 
was  met  by  a  party  of  Mosby's  cavalry,  consist- 
ing of  about  one  hundred  men,  by  whom  he 
was  ordered,  under  fire,  to  halt  Capt  Gilling- 
ham, taking  them  for  our  own  troops,  (as  they 
were  dressed  similarly  to  his  own  men,)  replied : 
"  Hold  up  firing  —  you  are  fools  — you  are  firins 
on  Government  troops ; "  to  which  the  Captain  of 
said  troops  replied:  "  Surrender  there,  you  Yan- 
kee   ."    Capt^  Gillingham  replied  he  could 

not  see  the  joke.  Then,  turning  to  Sergeant 
Long,  Orderly  of  company  B,  and  to  Sergeant 
Bumham,  ordered  them  to  draw  their  sabres  and 
follow  him.  A  general  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
sabres  and  pistols  were  freely  used,  resulting  in 
the  wounding  of  Orderly  Sergeant  Long  and  Ser- 
geant Zeagle,  both  of  company  B,  who,  with  four 
other  Sergeants,  were  all  taken  prisoners.  Capt 
Ned  Gillingham  and  Serg.  Bumham  effected  their 
escape,  the  former  having  been  wounded  in  the 
arm,  and  the  latter  in  the  hip,  as  well  as  having 
their  horses  shot  Obtaining  horses  on  the  roac^ 
they  reached  Washington  about  six  o'clock  F.  M. 


THE   WOUNDED    SOLDIER. 

Thb  following  beautiful  and  touching  lines  were 
written  by  Lieut.  John  McEee,  of  company  K,  74th 
Ohio  regiment  who  was  accidentally  diowned  at 
Cincinnati,  on  his  way  home : 

Among  the  pines  that  overlook 

Stone  River's  rocky  bed, 
Ohio  knows  full  many  a  son 

There  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Tis  hard  to  die  'mid  scenes  of  strifet 

No  friend  or  kindred  near, 
To  wipe  the  death  damp  from  the  brow. 

Or  shed  afiection's  tear. 

To  soothe  the  sufferer,  in  his  pain. 

With  words  of  holy  cheer, 
Or  bend  the  knee,  in  earnest  prayer. 

For  the  dying  volunteer. 

That  day,  when  all  along  our  lines 
Rained  showers  <^  ^ot  and  shell. 

Thus  many  a  brave  yotmg  soldier  died  — 
Thus  many  a  hero  fell. 

When  night  closed  o'er  this  bloody  scene. 

Returning  o'er  the  ground, 
I  heard  the  piteous  moans  of  one 

Laid  low  by  mortal  wound. 

•Twas  by  the  ford  we  crossed  that  day  — 
The  ground  so  dearly  bought — 

Where  Miller  led  his  stalwart  men, 
And  gallant  Moody  fought 


The  wounded  soldier's  cheek  was  wan. 
And  beamless  was  his  eye ; 

I  knew  before  another  mom 
The  wounded  man  must  die. 

I  built  a  fire  of  cedar  rails,  — 
The  air  was  cold  and  damp,  — 

And  filled  his  canteen  from  the  spring. 
Below  the  river's  bank« 

And  then  I  sat  me  down  to  ask 

If  he  would  wish  to  send 
A  last  request  or  parting  word 

To  moUier,  sister,  friend. 

«*I  have  some  word,"  the  boy  replied, 
*<  My  friends  would  love  to  hear ; 

Twould  fill  my  sister's  soul  with  joy, 
My  mother's  heart  would  cheer. 

*«  Tell  them  I  died  a  soldier's  death, 

Upon  the  battle-field. 
But  lived  to  know  the  day  was  ours. 

And  see  the  rebels  yield ;  — 

*«That  ere  I  died  their  colors  fell, 
Their  columns  broke,  and  then 

I  heard  the  wild,  victorious  shouts 
Of  Negley's  valiant  men. 

**  But  most  of  all  I'd  have  them  know, 

That  with  my  latest  breath 
I  ^ke  of  Him  I  loved  in  life ; 

'Twas  joy  and  peace  in  death. 

**  Tell  sister  I  have  read  with  care  — 

For  holy  ties  endeared  — 
The  Bible  mother  gave  to  me 

Before  I  volunteered. 

"I'm  very  tired  with  talking  now ; 

Please  raise  my  head  some  higher, 
And  fold  my  bbmket  closely  down, 

And  build  a  larger  fire. 

"  The  air  is  very  cold  to-night" 
I  raised  his  head  with  care ; 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  sleep. 
But  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer. 

In  silent  converse  with  his  God 

The  wounded  hero  lay ; 
It  seemed  to  him  communion  sweet. 

No  agony  to  pray. 

He  smiled  as  does  the  gentle  child 
When  angels  whisper  near ; 

No  anguish  worked  upon  his  brow. 
Nor  blanched  his  cheek  with  fear. 

I  saw  that  death  was  coming  &st ; 

His  mind  was  all  in  prayer ; 
I  asked  him  for  his  regiment. 

And  where  his  comrades  were. 

'*  My  Captain's  dead,"  the  boy  replied, 
Li  accents  low  and  mild ; 
I've  heard  my  mother  speak  of  him 
When  I  was  but  a  child." 
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I  knew  his  mind  was  wandering. 
That  he  was  thinking  then 

Of  him  who  gave  his  life  to  sars 
His  frithftil,  valiant  men. 
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And  thus  he  died  that  stormy  nlght»  ' 

No  friend  or  kindred  near 
To  wipe  the  death  damp  from  hia  brow, 

Or  ahed  affection's  tear. 

Thus  I  hare  known  the  lore  of  God 
Joy,  peace,  and  comfort  yield 

To  one  who  fell  with  mortal  wound 
On  the  bloody  battle-field. 

And  should  you  wander  o'er  the  ground 

Where  fell  so  many  braye, 
Among  the  cedars  on  the  hiU 

There  lies  his  lonely  grave. 

The  flowers  will  soon  light  up  with  smiles 

Stone  River's  rocky  shore ; 
His  spirit  knows  a  brighter  dime. 

Where  flowers  bloom  evermore. 

And  mild-eyed  Peace  may  visit  soon 

Stone  River's  rocky  shore. 
But  Murfrees'  chiming  Sabbath  bells 

Will  never  wake  hm  more. 


Anecdote  of  Gen.  Wtman. — A  coirespond- 
«Qt  accompanying  the  Union  forces  in  their  march 
from  Jefferson  City  to  RoUa,  Mo.,  in  1861,  relates 
the  following:  ''After  leaving  camp  at  Union 
Hollow,  a  rugged  part  of  the  mountains  beyond 
Sprin^eld,  an  incident  occurred  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. Gen.  Wyman  had  issued  orders  that 
no  man  should  go  in  advance  of  his  company. 
About  five  miles  from  camp  the  General  met  two 
of  the  boys  of  the  Illinois  Thirteenth,  waiting 
the  approach  of  their  company.  Those  who  know 
the  General,  know,  when  he  does  not  like  any- 
thing, how  rouffhly  he  can  reprimand  a  soldier. 
The  General  addressed  the  boys  in  one  of  hb 
very  roughest  styles: 

"  *  Boys,  why are  you  in  advance  of  your 

o(Hnpany  this  morning? ' 

'*  One  of  the  men,  taking  off  his  hat,  addressed 
the  General  in  the  following  style : 

'^  *  General,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
here  are  the  ^ves  of  my  mother  and  sisters, 
and  I  thought  it  was  likely  this  was  the  last  time 
I  should  be  permitted  to  visit  them,  and  I  got 
permission  of  the  Captain  to  go  this  morning  to 
visit  them,  and  I  am  here  waiting  for  them  to 
come  up.' 

**  Thia  was  too  much  for  the  OeneraL  Said 
he,  'My  boy,  that  was  right  I  have  always 
loved  you,  but  that  makes  me  love  you  twice  as 
well  as  I  ever  did.'  At  this  point,  tears  choked 
the  words  of  the  noble  soldier,  and  one  might 
have  seen  one  whole-souled  man  weeping  under 
the  eflects  of  paternal  affection.  Some  time  after 
this,  they  joined  our  sta£^  and  rode  with  us,  and 
while  riding  with  me,  he  narrated  to  me  the  in- 
cident, and  again  gave  vent  to  tears.  Said  he, 
'  I  am  Bot  ashamed  of  tears  imder  such  circum- 
stances.'"   

• 

A  Thbillinq  Event. — On  Thursday,  Sept  10, 
1863,  while  General  Forrest  was  at  Lafayette,  Ga., 
be  was  ordered  to  Ringgold  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  enemy,  reported  to  be  marooing  in 


large  force  in  that  direction.  Picking  up  about 
four  hundred  of  his  command,  he  marcned  off 
with  all  the  promptitude  of  his  ardent  and  enthu- 
siasdo  nature.  Here  he  found  Vandeve's  corps, 
consisting  of  seventeen  thousand  infantry  and 
cavalry.  Skirmishing  immediately  commenced. 
General  Forrest  fighting  them  at  every  step,  as 
he  slowly  fell  back.  For  two  days  did  the  un- 
equal conflict  continue,  and  notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  numbers,  the  loss  on  either  side  was 
about  the  same.  General  Forrest  retired  to 
Tunnel  Hill  about  four  o'clock,  and  in  an  hour 
the  enemy  was  in  sight,  when  one  of  the  most 
mediant  and  thrilling  incidents  of  tJbe  war  occurred. 
The  enemy's  advancing  column  marched  on, — 
right  on,  —  and  the  cloud  of  dust  and  the  huge 
paraphernalia  which  they  displayed  made  them 
look  indeed  "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 
On  reaching  the  apex  of  the  hill,  a  short  pause 
was  perceptible;  but  skirmishei^  being  thrown 
out  on  the  right  and  left,  on  they  came.  In 
every  ambush,  behind  every  knoll,  and  house, 
fmd  tree,  could  be  seen  a  blue-coat,  slyly,  cau- 
tiously sneaking  up  like  a  hungry  wolf  in  searcli 
of  its  prey.  General  Forrest  tevelled  his  trusty 
gun  at  the  nearest  one.  The  smoke  from  his 
ffun  seemed^  only  to  exasperate  the  infuriated 
foe,  and  to  inspire  them  with  anxiety  either  to 
capture  or  destroy  the  small  but  defiant  squad 
of  Confederates,  and  for  this  purpose  a  hundred 
gtms  opened  upon  them,  while  a  dozen  Yankees 
rushed  across  the  raOroad  for  the  purpose  of 

Sitting  still  closer. .  As  they  crossed  the  track, 
eneral  Forrest  looked  still  farther  up,  and  he 
saw  a  couple  of  Confederate  soldiers  coining 
down  the  road,  unaware  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  immediate  danger  tnat  surrounded 
them.  The  impudence  of  the  Yankees  that  had 
crossed  the  railroad,  and  were  seen  crawling  in 
the  woods,  together  with  the  peril  that  surrounded 
the  two  Confederate  soldiers  approaching,  was 
more  than  General  Forrest  could  stand.  Hastily 
calling  to  his  side  five  of  his  escort,  he  told  them 
that  his  imperilled  soldiers  must  be  rescued,  and 
that  the  insolent  squad  that  had  crossed  the  road 
must  be  captured.  With  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session, but  with  a  loud  and  cheering  shout,  he 
ordered  his  little  squad  to  the  charge.  In  the 
midst  of  the  iron  hail  that  rained  upon  them,  they 
rushed  on.  Every  man  forgot  his  own  danger. 
The  soldier  stooped  over  his  musket,  or  leaned 
upon  his  horse,  absorbed  in  the  scene.  Dressed 
in  a  hu^  duster.  General  Forrest,  as  he  dashed 
on  in  his  fierce  purpose,  looked  infemaL  There 
was  a  sudden  pause ;  then  their  heads  were  cur- 
tained in  by  the  wreathing  smoke  of  their  own 
guns.  The  Yankees  were  seen  retreating  back 
across  the  road,  and  the  Confederate  soldiers 
rescued  from  death.  From  the  hill-side  a  volley 
of  musketry  was  now  poured  upon  the  small 
squad.  Having  accomplished  their  purpose,  they 
turned  to  retreat,  but  three  of  the  seven  were 
wounded.  A  ball  struck  General  Forrest  near 
the  spiney  within  an  inch  of  the  wound  he  re- 
ceivea  at  Shiloh,  inflicting  a  painful  but  not  dan- 
gerous wound;  while  two  of  his  escort  were 
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wounded  —  one  in  the  back  of  the  head,  the 
other  in  the  ann.  —  Marietta  Bebd, 


Death  of  a  Young  Wobian  on  the  Battle- 
field OF  Chickamauga.  —  The  case  of  a  young 
woman  in  Willoughbv  Street,  Brooklyn,  brings 
to  mind  the  Btory  of  the  unfortunate  Maid  of 
Orleans,  who  was  "  burnt  by  wid^ed  Bedford  for 
a  witch."  It  well  illustrates  me  Solomonic  proverb 
that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  The 
superstitions  of  the  days  of  Joan  of  Arc  still 
flourish. 

Early  in  1863,  when  disaster  everywhere  over- 
took the  Union  arms,  and  our  gallant  sons  were 
falling  fast  under  that  marvellous  sword  of  rebel- 
lion, a  young  lady,  scarce  nineteen,  just  from 
school,  conceived  tne  idea  that  she  was  destined 
by  Providence  to  lead  our  arms  to  victory,  and 
our  nation  through  successful  war.  It  was  at 
first  thought  by  her  parents  that  her  mind  was 
weakened  simply  by  reading  accounts  of  con- 
tinued reverses  to  our  arms,  and  they  treated  her 
as  they  would  a  sick  child.  Thb  only  had  the 
effect  of  making  her  more  demonstrative,  and  her 
enthusiastic  declarations  and  apparent  sincerity 

gave  the  family  great  anxiety.    Dr.  B was 

consulted,  the  minister  was  spoken  to,  friends 
advised,  family  meetings  held,  interviews  with 
the  young  lady  by  her  former  companions  in  the 
academy  were  frequent,  but  nothing  could  shtike 
the  feehng  which  had  possessed  her. 

It  was  hnally  resolved  to  take  her  to  Michigan. 
A  maiden  aunt  accompanied  the  fair  enthusiast, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  Ann  Arbor  became  their 
home.  The  stem  command  of  her  aunt  sdone 
prevented  her  from  making  her  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  solicit  an  interview  with  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  command  of  the  United 
States  army.  Finally  it  was  found  necessary  to 
restrain  her  from  seeing  any  but  her  own  femily, 
and  her  i)rivate  parlor  became  her  prison.  To  a 
high-spirited  giri,  this  would  be  unendurable  at 
any  time,  but  to  a  young  lady  filled  with  such  a 
hallucination,  it  was  worse  than  death.  She  re- 
solved to  elude  her  fnends,  and  succeeded,  leav- 
ing them  clandestinely ;  and  although  the  most 
distinguished  detectives  of  the  East  and  the  West 
were  employed  to  find  her  whereabouts,  it  was  un- 
availing. None  could  even  conjecture  the  hiding- 
place.  ITiis  was  in  April,  1 863.  She  was  mourned 
as  lost.  The  habiliments  of  mourning  were  donned 
by  her  grief-stricken  parents,  and  a  suicide's  grave 
was  assumed  to  be  hers.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  infatuated  girl,  finding  no  sympathy  with 
her  friends,  resolved  to  enter  the  army  disguised 
as  a  drummer  boy,  dreaming,  poor  girl,  that  her 
destiny  would  be  worked  out  by  such  a  mode. 
She  joined  the  drum  corps  of  a  Michigan  regi- 
ment at  Detroit,  her  sex  known  only  to  herself, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  with  her  regiment  to 
the  army  of  the  Uumberland.  How  the  poor 
girl  survived  the  hardships  of 'the  Kentucky 
campaign,  where  strong  men  fell  in  numbm, 
must  forever  remain  a  mystery.  The  regiment 
to  which  she  was  attached  had  a  place  m  the 


division  of  the  gallant  Van  Cleve,  and  during  the 
bloody  battle  of  Sunday,  the  ikir  girl  fell,  pierced 
in  the  left  side  by  a  minic  ball ;  uid  when  borne 
to  the  surgeon's  tent,  her  sex  was  discovered. 
She  was  told  by  the  surgeon  that  her  wound  was 
mortal,  and  advised  to  give  her  name,  that  her 
fiimily  might  be  informed  of  her  fate.  This  she 
finally,  though  reluctantly,  consented  to  do,  and 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  although  suffering 
himself  from  a  painful  wound,  became  interested 
in  her  behalf,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  let  him 
send  a  despatch  to  her  father.  This  she  directed 
in  the  following  manner : 

«  Mr. ,  No  —  Willoughby  Street,  Brook. 


lyn :  Forgive  your  dying  daughter.  I  have  but 
a  few  moments  to  hve.  My  native  soil  drinks 
my  blood.  I  expected  to  dehver  my  country^  but 
l^e  Fates  would  not  have  it  so.  I  am  content  to 
die.  Pray,  pa,  forgive  me.  Tell  ma  to  kiss  my 
daguerreotype.  Emilt. 

"  P.  S.  Give  my  old  watch  to  little  Eph." 
(The  youngest  brother  of  the  dying  girL) 

The  poor  girl  was  buried  on  the  field  on  which 
she  fell  in  the  service  of  her  country,  which  she 
fondly  hoped  to  save. 


THE  HERO  OF  STJGAK  HNB. 

**  O,  TELL  me,  Sergeant  of  Battery  B, 

0  hero  of  Sugar  Pine, 

Some  glorious  deed  of  the  battle-field. 
Some  wonderful  feat  of  thme ;  — 

"  Some  skilful  move  when  the  fearful  game 
Of  battle  and  life  was  played 
On  yon  grimy  field,  whose  broken  squares 
In  scarlet  and  black  are  laid." 

<*  Ah  I  stranger,  here  at  my  gun  all  day 

1  fought  till  my  final  round 

Was  spent,  and  I  had  but  powder  left» 
And  never  a  shot  to  be  found. 


«  So  I  trained  my  gim  on  a  rebel  piece ; 
So  true  was  my  range  and  aim, 
A  shot  ftt)m  his  cannon  entered  mine. 
And  finished  the  load  of  the  same ! 


*» 


*<  Enough !  O  Sergeant  of  Battery  B, 
O  hero  of  Sugar  Pine ! 
Alas !  I  fear  that  thy  cannon's  throat 
Can  swallow  much  more  than  mine  I 


A  Thrillino  Incident.  —  A.  Z.  Reeve,  of 
the  Iowa  army,  gives  the  following  in  a  letter 
from  Germantown,  Tenn.,  March  12,  1863 : 

•*  We  have  been  here  about  six  weeks,  protect- 
ing the  raifroad.  CoL  Richardson,  a  rebel  guer- 
rilla, has  been  hovering  in  the  vicinity  for  some 
time,  capturing  forage  parties  and  tearing  *up  the 
road  whenever  opportunity  offered.  When  pur- 
sued, he  retreats  to  the  swamps,  and  his  command, 
dispersing  in  small  squads,  generally  evade  all 
attempts  to  discover  them.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  they  frequently  dress  in  Federal  uniform. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  this  month,  our 
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xegiment  and  the  Fourth  lUmois  cavabry  started 
out  with  a  guide  for  the  retreat  of  the  guerrillas. 
Before  we  reached  the  rebel  camp,  uie  Sixth 
Illinois  cavalry,  with  fl3dng  artillery,  attached, 
attacked  the  rebels  from  the  opposite  side,  killed 
twenty-five  of  them,  took  some  prisoners,  and 
burned  the  camp  and  garrison  equipage.  In  their 
headlong  stampede,  the  rebels  came  well  nigh 
running  into  our  hands.  While  in  hot  pursuit,  we 
came  to  the  residence  of  one  Robert  C.  Forbes, 
who,  intrenching  himself  in  the  house,  commence^ 
firing  on  our  flankers  as  they  approached.  The 
flankers  then  charged  on  the  house,  effected  an 
entrance,  and  discovered  that  Forbes  had  taken 
shelter  in  an  upper  chamber.  The  desperate  man 
was  called  upon  to  surrender,  but  remsed.  He 
had  already  killed  one  member  of  the  Fourth 
Illinois  cavalry,  and  had  wounded  another.  He 
also  had  received  a  wound  in  the  right  arm, 
which  disabled  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  not  load  his  gun.  His  wound  was  received 
by  a  shot  fired  up  through  the  floor.  Still  the 
desperate  man  refused  to  yield.  As  a  last  resort 
the  house  was  set  on  fire.  This  compelled  the 
man  to  come  down,  but  he  still  obstinately  refused 
to  surrender.  He  was  immediately  surrounded 
bv  the  exasperated  soldiers,  who  refrained  from 
shooting  him  on  account  of  the  certainty  of 
shooting  their  comrades.  Meanwhile  the  old 
man  clubbed  his  gun,  and  although  his  arm  was 
badly  lacerated  and  bleeding,  he  ^ociously  kept 
the  soldiers  at  bay.  At  length  one  of  the  officers 
ordered  the  soldiers  opposite  to  him  to  get  away, 
and  give  him  a  chance  "  to  shoot  the  old  secession 
scoundreL*' 

At  these  words  the  gun  dropped  firom  the  old 
man's  hands,  and  he  earnestly  inT|uired : 

'^  Is  it  possible  P  Have  I  been  fighting  Union 
soldiers  all  this  time  P  ^ 

"Of  course  we  are  Union  men,"  replied  the 
ofiicer. 

"  My  God !  why  didn't  I  know  this  before  P  " 
said  the  old  man  m  a  voice  of  agony ;  **  I  am  a 
Union  man,  too.  I  thought  I  was  fighting  Bich- 
ardson's  euerrillas ! " 

The  soldiers  did  not  believe  him  at  first,  but  in 
brief  time  he  proved  to  them  beyond  dl  dispute 
that  there  was  no  counterfeit  Unionism  about 
him.  He  had  been  an  incorruptible  patriot  dur- 
ing the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
he  had  been  arrested  by  Confederate  authority, 
and  placed  in  chains.  His  crime  consisted  m 
telling  the  rebels  that  they  were  traitors,  and  de- 
served hanging.  When  Gen.  Hurlbut  passed 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  the  old  man 
joined  him,  but  came  back  occasionally  to  see  his 
mmily.  He  was  on  a  brief  furlough  from  the  Fed- 
eral army  when  the  raid  was  made  on  his  house. 
Richardson  had  sworn  vengeance  against  him, 
and  he  had  resolved  never  to  be  taken  alive. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  guerriUas  were  in  the 
habit  of  prowling  about  in  Federal  uniform,  the 
old  man  was  led  to  mistake  our  soldiers  for  rebels. 

The  explanation  came  too  late  to  save  the 
house.  It  was  consumed  with  all  its  contents. 
There  was  not  a  quilt  left  to  defend  the  mother 


and  children  from  the  cold.  They  had  fled  from 
the  burning  building  just  in  time  to  save  their 
lives.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle.  /The  old  man 
begged  to  be  taken  along  with  us.  He  told  his 
wife  to  get  to  the  Federallines  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  braver  and  a  truer  man  to  his  country  does 
not  exist  than  Robert  C.  Forbes.  I  gave  the 
mother  and  children  ten  dollars  in  greenbacks 
and  my  blankets.  The  other  soldiers  contributed 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  family.  Many 
sympathizing  tears  were  shed  by  us  all.  I  have 
not  witnessed  a  scene  so  afiectmg  since  my  en- 
listment. 


Yankeeism  on  the  Field.  —  A  correspondent 
gives  the  following,  which,  whether  exactly  true 
or  not,  is  a  good  story : 

At  the  battle  of  the  Rappahannock  Station, 
after  the  Fifth  Maine  had  gained  possession  of 
the  works  in  their  front,  and  were  busy  taking  a 
whole  brigade  of  Johnnies  to  the  rear,  Col.  Ed- 
wards, who  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  rifle- 
pits,  took  a  few  men  from  company  G,  and  pressed 
on  in  quest  of  more  prisoners,  supposing  some 
might  be  trying  to  ^et  away  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  Following  the  line  of  fortifications 
down  towards  the  river,  he  saw  before  him  a  long 
line  of  troops  in  the  rifle-pits.  Finding  that  he 
was  in  a. tight  fix,  he  determined  to  put  on  a  bold 
face. 

"  Where  is  the  officer  in  command  of  these 
troops  P  "  demanded  the  gallant  Colonel 

"  Here,"  answered  the  Colonel  who  was  com- 
manding the  rebel  brigade ;  "  and  who  are  you, 
sirP" 

"My  name  is  CoL  Edwards,  of  the  Fifth 
Maine,  and  I  demand  of  you  to  surrender  your 
command.** 

"  I  will  confer  with  my  officers  first,"  replied 
the  rebel  officer. 

"  Not  a  moment  will  I  allow,  sir,"  said  Col. 
Edwards.  **  Don't  you  see  my  columns  advanc- 
ing ?  "  (pointing  to  a  large  body  of  men  march- 
ing over  the  hill,  but  who  were  rebel  prisoners 
bemg  marched  to  the  rear.)  "  Your  forces  on 
the  right  have  all  been  captured,  and  your  retreat 
is  cut  ofi*; "  and  as  the  rebel  commander  hesi- 
tated, he  continued:  "Forward!  Fifth  Maine  and 
Twenty-first  New  York ! " 

"  I  surrender,  sir,"  said  the  rebel  commander, 
quickly.  "Will  you  allow  me  the  courtesy  of 
retaimng  a  sword  that  has  never  been  dishon- 
ored P" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Col.  E.,  "but  I  will  take  the 
swords  of  those  officers,"  pointing  to  the  Colonels 
by  his  side. 

They  were  handed  to  him. 

"  Now  order  your  men  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  pass  to  the  rear  with  this  guard." 

They  obeyed,  and  a  whole  brigade  of  Louisi- 
anians,  the  famous  Fifth  and  Sixth  Tigers  being 
among  them,  permitted  themselves  to  be  disarmed 
and  marched  to  the  rear  as  prisoners  of  war,  b^ 
Col.  Edwards  and  less  than  a  dozen  of  his  regi- 
ment 
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A  Challenge. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
challenge,  which  appears  to  haye  been  prepared 
by  a  member  of  the  Pillow  Guards :  — 

Memphis,  Tkkv,,  Jane  3. 

PiUow  Guards  of  Memphis  to  FrerUisa  Guards 
of  Cairo : 

We  have  enlisted  under  the  stars  and  bars  of 
the  Confederate  States  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing Southern  rights  and  yindicadng  Southern 
honor.  But  more  especially  we  haye  been  se- 
lected and  sworn  in  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
the  person  of  our  gallant  Gen.  Pillow.  Under- 
standing that  you  occupy  a  like  position  with 
reference  to  Prentiss,  the  commandant  at  Cairo, 
we  challenge  you  to  meet  us  at  any  time,  at  any 
place,  in  any  number,  and  with  any  arms  or  equip- 
ments which  you  may  select  We  wish  to  meet 
no  others  till  we  have  met  and  conquered  you  and 
your  GeneraL  Make  your  own  terms,  only  let  us 
know  when  and  where,  and  be  certain  you  will  meet 
the  brayest  guard  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  signatures  of  the  challenging  party  are  omit- 
ted in  the  copy  inpossession  of  your  correspondent, 
but  on  the  back  is  indorsed  the  following,  yiz. : 

JuMB  17, 1861. 
Prentiss  Guards  to  Pillow  Guards : 

We  accept  no  challenge  from  traitors,  but  hang 
them.  If  we  ever  meet,  you  shall  suffer  the  fate 
of  traitors.  Joseph  D.  Walker, 

Captain  Company. 


A  Brave  Exploit. — During  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  Kentucky  was  infested  with  roving 
squads  of  armed  men,  sometimes  calling  them- 
selves Confederate  cavalry.  But  in  general  they 
were  little  better  than  robbers,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  disorders  of  the  time  to  ply  their  ne- 
farious business;  and  when  called  to  account, 
would  demand  the  treatment  usually  given  to 
prisoners  of  war.  Many  old  neighbornood  feuds 
were  thus  revenged,  and  numerous  deeds  of  blood 
and  shame,  which  were  attempted  to  be  explained 
as  only  the  disorders  incident  to  civil  war. 

In  December,  1864,  a  small  number  of  Union 
soldiers  were  stationed  at  Caseyville,  on  the  Oluo 
River,  with  instructions  to  ferret  out  and  punish 
all  guerrilla  bands  infesting  the  neighborhood. 
Major  Shook  commanded  the  force,  and  about  the 
15th  of  December  he  sent  out  Capt  Peck  with  a 
squad  of  men  to  hunt  for  Lyon,  a  troublesome 

Euerrilla  in  that  re^on.  Three  of  his  men  — 
ieut  Bogard,  Serg.  Kichards,  and  Corp.  Dough- 
tey— ^rode  some  two  miles  in  advance  of  the 
scouting  party,  and  they  saw  a  group  of  men  in 
blue  overcoats  before  them  in  the  road.  Riding 
straight  up  to  them,  one  of  the  men  inquirea 
what  command  they  belonged  to.  Lieut  B.  re- 
plied, **  To  Major  Shook's  command,  at-  Casev- 
viUe."  Capt  Stedman,  in  command  of  the  rebels, 
then  ordered  the  three  men  to  surrender. 

"  Thaf  s  played  out,"  coolly  replied  Serg.  Rich- 
ards ;  and  drawing  his  pistol  snot  Stedman,  so 
that  he  died  next  morning.  Lieut  Bogard  and 
Corp.  Doughtey  then  fired  on  two  otfcr  men, 


and  brought  them  both  to  the  ground.  As  Lieut 
B.  was  wounded,  the  Union  party  now  fell  back  a 
few  yards,  when  the  Lieutenant  fell  from  his 
horse.  His  companions,  instead  of  continuing 
the  retreat,  now  turned  liieir  horses  and  charged 
upon  the  hostile  party,  routing  them,  and  bring- 
ing off  the  bodies  or  the  three  who  had  fallen. 
The  other  two  besides  Stedman  proved  to  be 
George  Henry  and  Capt  Woodfolk. 

Woodfolk  and  Steoman  were  both  notorious 
^errillas  and  daring  men — the  latter  having 
once  been  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Richmond 
Examiner,  and  having  on  his  person  a  large  quan- 
tityof  Confederate  money. 

Woodfolk  had  once  before  been  captured, 
brought  to  Louisville,  and  condemned  to  be  shot, 
but  by  some  means  had  made  his  escape.  Besides 
killing  these  three,  the  party  captured  four  horses, 
seven  pistols,  two  guns,  and  seven  cavahry  equip- 
ments complete.         ___ 

Little  Johnny  Clem. — Of  course  you  re- 
member the  story  of  Little  Johnny  Clem,  the 
motherless  atom  of  a  drummer  boy,  **  aged  ten," 
who  strayed  away  from  Newark,  Ohio ;  and  the 
first  we  knew  of  him,  though  small  enough  to  live 
in  a  drum,  was  beating  the  long  roll  for  the 
Twenty-second  Michigan.  At  CMckamauga  he 
filled  the  office  of ''  marker,"  carrying  the  ^don 
whereby  they  form  the  lines  —  a  duty  having  its 
counterpart  in  the  surveyor's  more  peaceful  call- 
ing ;  in  the  flag-man,  who  flutters  the  red  signal 
along  the  metes  and  bounds.  On  the  Sunday  of 
the  battle,  the  little  fellow's  occupation  gone,  he 

Eicked  up  a  gun  that  had  fallen  from  some  dying 
and,  provided  himself  with  ammunition,  and  be- 
gan putting  in  the  periods  quite  on  his  own  ac- 
count, blazing  away  close  to  the  ground,  like  a 
fire-fly  m  the  grass.  Late  in  the  waning  day,  the 
waif  left  almost  alone  in  the  whirl  of  tne  battle, 
a  rebel  Colonel  dashed  up,  and  looking  down  at 
him,  ordered  him  to  surrender.  "Surrender!" 
he  shouted,  "  you  little  d— d  son  of  a  — ! "  The 
words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when  John- 
ny brought  his  piece  to  **  order  arms,**  and  as  his 
hand  slipped  down  to  the  hammer,  he  pressed  it 
back,  swung  up  the  gun  to  the  position  of 
"  charge  bayonet ; "  ana  as  the  officer  raised  his 
sabre  to  strike  the  piece  aside,  the  glancing  bar- 
rel lifted  into  range,  and  the  proud  Colonel  tum- 
bled from  his  horse,  his  lips  fresh-stained  with 
the  syllable  of  vile  reproach  he  had  flung  on  a 
mother's  grave  in  the  hearing  of  her  child  1 

A  few  swift  moments  ticked  on  by  musket- 
shots,  and  the  tiny  gunner  was  swept  up  at  a 
rebel  swoop,  and  borne  away  a  prisoner.  Sol- 
diers, bigger  but  not  better,  were  token  with  him, 
only  to  be  washed  back  again  by  a  surge  of  Fed- 
eral troopers,  and  the  prisoner  of  thir^  minutes 
was  again  John  Clem  "  of  ours ; "  and  Gen.  Rose- 
crans  made  him  a  Sergeant,  and  the  stxipes  of 
rank  covered  him  all  over,  like  a  mouse  in  a  har- 
ness ;  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Chase 
presented  him  a  suver  medal,  appropriately  in- 
scribed, which  he  worthily  wears — a  royal  order 
of  honor — upon  his  left  oreast 
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A  SiNGUUUt  Incident. —  A  soldier,  writing 
from  his  cam^  near  Fredericksbuig,  narrated  the 
following,  which  occurred  while  he  was  on  picket 
duty  wiui  his  company :  — 

It  was  Christmas  day  and  after  nftyf-aking  of  a 
Christmas  dinner  of  salt  junk  and  nard  ta^  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  rebel  picket  who 
hailed  us  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

"  I  say,  Tank,  if  a  fellow  goes  over  there,  will 
you  let  him  come  back  again  ? '' 

Beceiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  proceeded 
to  test  the  truth  of  it  by  paddling  himself  across 
the  river.  He  was  decidedly  the  cleanest  speci- 
men of  a  rebel  I  had  seen.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  said  he  belonged  to  the  Greorgia  Legion. 
One  of  our  boys  remarked,  "  I  met  quite  a  num- 
ber of  your  boys  at  South  Mountain. 

"Yes,  I  sui>po6e  so — if  you  were  there,"  said 
the  rebel,  while  his  face  grew  very  sad.  "  We 
left  many  of  our  boys  there.  My  brother,  poor 
Will,  was  killed  there.  It  was  a  hot  place  lor  a 
while,  and  we  had  to  leave  it  in  a  hurry." 

"That's  so,  Georgia;  your  fellows  fouffhtwell 
there,  and  had  all  the  advantage,  but  the  old  Key- 
stone boys  were  pressing  you  hard.  By  the  way, 
I  have  a  likeness  nere  (taking  it  out  of  ms  pocket), 
that  I  picked  up  on  the  battle-field  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  carried  it  ever  snce."  He  hand- 
ed it  to  the  rebel,  who,  on  looking  at  it  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  exclaiming,  ^  My  mother !  my  mother  I " 

He  exhibited  considerable  emotion  at  the  re- 
covery of  the  picture,  but  on  the  recovery  of  his 
composure  he  said  that  his  brother  had  it  in  his 
poaKssion,  and  must  have  lost  it  in  the  fight  He 
dien  asked  the  name  of  the  one  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  the  lost  likeness  of  his  mother,  re- 
markiog,  "  There  may  be  better  times  soon,  and 
ve  may  know  each  other  better." 

He  had  taken  from  hb  pocket  a  small  pocket- 
bible  in  which  to  write  the  address,  when  Alex 

y  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation, 

£urly  ycUed,  '*  I  know  that  book ;  I  lost  it  at  Bull 
Ran!" 

'^Thar's  whar  I^ot  it, Mr.  Yank," said  the  reb- 
el, and  he  handed  it  to  Alex. 

"lam  much  obliged  to  you,  Geoigia Legion ; 
I  would  not  part  wiui  it  for  all  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy." 

I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  something  fur- 
ther of  the  book,  so  I  asked  Alex  to  let  me  see  it. 
He  passed  it  to  me.  I  evened  it,  and  on  the  fiy- 
I^was  written  in  a  neat  hand,  "  My  Christmas 

Gift,  to  Alex ,  Dec.    26th,   1860.     EUa." 

"  Well,  Alex,"  said  I,  "  it'is  not  often  one  has  the 
B>QW  pSi  presented  to  him  a  second  time." 

/^Troe,  Ci^tain;  and  if  I  could  but  see  the 
giver  of  that  to-day,  there's  but  one  other  gift  I 
would  want" 

**  Whaf  8  that,  Alex  ?  " 
.  "This rebellion  played  out,  and  mydischatge 
m  my  pocket." 

The  boys  had  all  been  busy  talking  to  our  reb- 
^  friend,  who,  seeing  a  horsemaa  i4)proachins  in 
we  direction  of  hb  post,  bid  us  a  hasty  gooAv, 
^  made  a  quick  tnp  across  the  Bappamuinock. 
xTig^  came  on,  and  those  not  on  duty  lay  down  | 

11 


on  the  firozen  ground  to  dream  of  other  Christmas 
nights,  when  we  knew  not  of  war. 


An  Incident  of  Antiktam.  —  During  the 
batde,  Corporal  William  Boach,  of  Co.  E,  ^ght- 
ty-first  Pennsylvania,  shot  a  color-sergeant,  ran 
fcnirard  of  the  company,  took  his  cap,  tmd,  plac- 
ing it  upon  the  end  of  his  bayonet,  twirled  it 
about,  and  cried  out  to  his  companions,  "  That  is 
the  way  to  do  it,"  but  a  member  of  another  compa- 
ny in  the  meantime  had  seized  the  colors  and  car- 
ried them  ofi*  in  triumph.  This  act  was  done  un- 
der a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  in  as  cool  a  manner 
and  with  as  much  deliberation,  as  if  the  regiment 
had  been  <m  parade. 


FiOHTiNO  AT  Close  Quarters. — At  the 
battle  of  Hanover  Court-House,  Va.,  two  ser- 
ffeants  met  in  the  woods :  each  drew  his  knife,  and 
uie  two  bodies  were  found  together,  each  with  a 
knife  buried  in  it  to  the  hilt.  Some  men  had  a 
cool  way  of  disposing  of  prisoners.  One,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Massachusetts  Ninth,  well  known  in 
Boston  as  a  professor  of  muscular  Christianity, 
better  known  as  "  the  child  of  the  regimen^" 
while  rushing  through  the  woods  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  came  upon  a  rebel.  Seizing  tl^ 
"  gray  Inick "  by  the  collar,  he  threw  him  over 
his  shoulder  with  '*  Pick  him  up,  somebody."  A 
little  Yankee,  marching  down  by  the  siae  of  a 
fence  which  skirted  the  woods,  came  upon  a  strap- 
ping secesh,  who  attempted  to  seize  and  pull  him 
over  the  rails,  but  the  little  one  had  too  much 
science.  A  blow  with  the  butt  of  a  musket  lev- 
elled secesh  to  the  ground  and  made  him  a  pris- 
oner. 


Incidents  of  Morgan's  Raid. — The  Morgan 
raid  is  ended  —  the  great  marauder  ca[)tured  and 
safely  quartered  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary ;  the 
brave  militia,  who  responded  so  nobly  to  the  gov- 
ernor's call  to  rally  and  drive  the  invaders  m)m 
our  soil,  have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the 
narration  of  adventures  is  now  the  order.  As 
every  incident  connected  with  the  raid  is  of  in- 
terest, I  propose  to  relate  my  experience  with  the 
raiders,  how  Uiey  looked,  and  what  they  said.* 

About  an  hour  before  the  expedition  under 
Colonel  Runkle  left,  I  received  from  Suiveon 
Scott  a  peremptory  order  to  report  forthwith  lor 
duty  on  his  staff.  Reported  accordingly  at  the- 
railroad  depot,  where  Dr.  Scott  was  already  wait- 
ing with  sundry  ominous  looking  maho^^any  boxes, 
baskets  of  bandages,  lint  and  oUier  articles  neces- 
sary in  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded.  For  an 
hour  we  waited  at  the  depot,  while  in  the  dim 
starlight,  companies  and  regiments  (banned  men 
marked  and  countermarcned,  forwarded  and 
halted,  and  at  last  about  midnight,  all  were  safe- 
ly stowed  away  in  the  cars,  and  the  long  train 
moved  off  amid,  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Arrived  at  Hamden  about  two  o'clock.  Fran 
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there  we  could  distiactly  see  the  light  of  the 
burniDg  depot  at  Jackson  —  evidence  unmistaka- 
ble that  we  were  in  the  yicinity  of  **  the  enemy." 
Our  forces,  nmnbering  abont  2,000,  were  unload- 
ed and  got  in  marching  order,  and  about  daylight 
the  column  began  to  move  toward  Beriin,  distant 
six  nules,  where  it  was  thought  the  rebels 
would  pass  on  their  way  east  from  Jackson. 
Reached  a  position  about  half  a  mile  from  Berlin 
about  six  a'clock  a.  m.,  when  a  report  was  brought 
in  that  the  rebs  were  still  in  Jackson,  and  would 
probably  soon  be  in  our  vicinity.  For  a  short 
time  there  was  a  little  excitement  along  oar  col- 
umn, but  this  soon  died  away,  and  it  srew  dull 
and  tiresome,  lying  there  by  the  roadside  waiting 
tor  something  to  turn  up.  An  hour  passed  away, 
and  yet  no  rebels  in  sight  or  hearing ;  so,  borrow- 
ing a  couple  of  horses  that  our  men  lutd  ^  pressed  " 
into  the  service.  Dr.  J.  D.  Miller  and  myself  or- 
ganized ourselves  into  an  independent  scouting 
party  and  set  out  to  gather  what  inclination  we 
could  about  the  enemy. 

The  morning  was  pleasant,  the  air  pure  and 
bracing,  and  the  excitement  just  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  ride  delightful.  Learning  that  a  number 
of  scouts  had  gone  out  on  the  Jackson  road,  we 
decided  to  strixe  south  from  Berlin  to  the  road 
leading  from  Jackson  to  Gallipolis,  which  we 
thou^t  it  probable  the  rebels  would  take.  All 
along  the  road  the  houses  were  apparently  de- 
serted ;  the  doors  were  closed,  the  wmdow-blinds 
down,  and  neither  man,  woman,  child  nor  horse 
was  to  be  seen.  At  one  house  we  could  see, 
through  a  broken  window-pane,  the  breakfast4a- 
ble  standing  with  the  morning  meal  apparently 
untouched.  The  family  had  probably  neard  the 
news  of  Morgan's  approach,  and  without 
waiting  for  hb  appearance  had  made  a  precip- 
itate retreat  At  another,  where  all  was  quiet 
and  apparentlv  deserted,  on  looking  back  after 
we  had  passea,  we  saw  a  terrified  looking  face 
peeping  tmudlv  out  from  behind  a  window4>lind. 
The  people  along  that  road  were  evidently  en- 
joying a  tremendous  scare. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  little  village  of 
Winchester,  on  the  road  leading  from  Jackson  to 
Gallipolis,  and  eight  miles  .from  the  former.  It  is 
a  pretty  hard  place,  and  lil  wa^r  an  old  hat  that 
its  voters  are  pretty  nearly  unammous  for  Vallan- 
digham.  We  had  the  luck  to  be  mistaken  here 
for  a  couple  of  Morgan's  men,  which  I  can  only 
account  ior  from  the  fact  that  my  companion,  Dr. 
J.  D.  M.,  is  an  ardent  Vallandishammer.  I 
haven't  much  doubt,  however,  but  £at  we  fared 
better  than  if  we  had  been  known  as  Union 
scouts.  We  inquired  of  a  mild-looking  old  man, 
if  he  could  tell  us  where  we  could  get  something 
to  eat  He  directed  us  up  the  street  to  a  Uttle 
eight-by-ten  grocery ;  we  rode  up  and  found  the 
door  locked  and  the  windows  barred.  After  sun- 
dry vigorous  knocks,  we  got  an  answer  from  the 
Sroprietor  inside,  who  cautiously  unlocked  the 
oor,  when  the  following  colloquy  toc^  place : 
**  Have  you  any  bread  ?  " 
**  Ko,  sir." 
"Any  pies?" 


"No,  sir." 
"Any  crackers?" 
"  Yee,  a  few." 
"Any  cheese?" 
"  Not  a  bit" 

"  Well,  cive  us  some  crackers,  then ;"  and 
with  trembung  hand  he  weighed  out  a  pound  or 
so,  that  might  have  been  a  part  of  the  stores  in 
Noah's  ark.  In  the  meanwhile  a  crowd  of  a  dox- 
en  or  so  of  rather  variegated  specimens  of  ha- 
manity  jraUiered  around,  all  eager  to  learn  the 
news.  We  ate  our  crackers  and  departed  toward 
Jackson,  distant  eijg;ht  miles,  keeping  a  sh^n  Uxkr 
out  from  ever^  hilEtop  for  the  reMls.  We  met 
one  young  man  who  advised  us  not  to  go  any  fur- 
ther on  t£it  road ;  he  had  been  chased  by  about 
twentv-five  of  Moivan's  men. 

"  How  near  did  uey  gjet  to  yon  ?  "  I  askecL 
"  Within  about  two  miles." 
The  young  man  was  evidently  a  little  fright- 
ened. 

We  rode  on  rapidly  about  a  mfle  further,  when 
leaving  ths  main  road  we  made  a  circuit  of 
a  mile  or  so  through  the  fields  toward  the  top  of 
a  high  hill,  from  which  we  had  been  told  we  could 
see  into  Jackson.  On  the  hill-side  we  tied  our 
horses  to  a  fence  where  they  were,  as  we  thou^t 
well  concealed  by  the  brier  and  other  busMs. 
Walkinff  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  there,  eageriy  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  rebels,  who  could  be  seen  frtKn  our 
position  ridine  through  the  streets  of  the  town, 
about  a  mile  distant  In  a  short  time  they  be- 
gan to  move  out  on  the  road  wo  had  travelled, 
and  which  P^ed  within  half  a  mile  of  our  pos- 
tion  on  the  mlL  Securing  the  services  o€  a  young 
man  to  carry  a  dispatch  back  to  Colonel  Runkle, 
I  lefl  Dr.  J.  D.  and  the  citizens  on  the  hill,  and 
went  down  to  a  house  by  the  roadside  where  I 
coiUd  have  a  better  view  of  the  rebels  and  see 
how  they  were  mounted,  armed,  &c. 

I  had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes  when  two 
of  the  raiders,  who  were  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  came  along. 
Riding  up  to  where  I  was  standing,  they  inquired 
the  distance  to  Gallipolis;  what  was  the  nearest 
point  to  the  river;  whether  there  was  an^  Union 
troops  about  there,  &c.  I  answered  their  ques- 
tions so  as  to  leave  them  rather  more  in  the  duk 
than  before,  and  tumine  questioner  adced  them 
how  many  men  they  had. 

"  How  many  do  you  think  we  have  ?  " 
"  There  are  various  reports  about  your  num- 
ber," I  reined. 
"  WeU,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  " 
"  I  don't  think  you  have  more  than  four  or  five 
thousand." 

"  Yes,  we  have  over  twelve  thousand,"  one  of 
them  replied. 
"  You  haven't  half  that  number,"  I  answered. 
"  Well  we  have  enough  any  how  to  ride  dircra^ 
your  state  without  any  trouble,"  said  they. 

"  You're  not  through  yet,"  I  replied  as  they 
moved  alcniff. 

Shortly  tne  main  body  came  up,  and  I  began 
to  count  them.    They  rode  along  rather  slowlyi 
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several  of  them  stopping  a  few  minates  to  inqoire 
about  the  road,  the  nearest  route  to  the  river,  &c, 
but  I  managed  to  keep  an  accurate  count  until 
about  five  hundred  had  passed,  while  one  of  them 
rode  up  with  the  request: 

M  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  bring  me  a  drink 
of  water?" 

He  was  very  polite  for  a  rebel  and  a  h(»:se- 
thief  to  boot  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
company  he  was  in  would  have  passed  for  a 
senueman.  I  can't  say  I  liked  his  polite  request, 
but  as  it  was  backed  by  a  pair  of  revolvers  and  a 
carbine,  I  concluded  that  it  might  be  promotive  of 
my  loi^vity  to  comply,  so  without  stopping  to 
argue  the  matter,  I  merely  remarked, 

"  Well  sir,  I  don't  like  to  wait  on  a  rebel,  but 
as  you  are  a  pretty  good-looking  man,  I  guess  I 
can  get  you  a  drink." 

Next  came  a  man  apparently  fifty  years  of  age 
riding  in  a  buggy  with  a  boy  not  more  than  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  "  Will  you  please  |ive  me  a  cup 
(rf"  water  for  my  sick  boy  V  "  ne  asked.  The  boy 
was  evidently  auite  sick.  He  was  leaning  heav- 
ily against  his  tather,  who  supported  him  as  well 
as  he  could  with  hb  left  arm.  I  handed  him  the 
cup  which  he  took  with  a  trembling  hand,  thank- 
ing me  very  kindly  for  it,  his  eyes  speaking  more 
thanks  than  his  lips.  He  was  a  fine  looking  b^y,  but 
what  a  tnuning  was  it  that  he  was  receiving  I  His 
&ther  I  could  see  felt  very  anxious  about  ms  con- 
dition, and  to  my  remark  that  ^^that  was  a  hard 
business  for  a  boy,  especially  a  sick  one,"  he  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  and  I  wish  we  were  out  of  it"  My 
conversation  with  them  was  cut  short  by  a  fellow 
with  a  face  that  ought  to  have  hung  him  long 
ago,  who  rode  up  to  the  fence  and  sung  out, 

^'  Here,  stranger  give  me  a  drink." 

I  took  another  l(Mk  at  his  face,  and  then  at 
the  pair  of  revolvers  in  his  belt,  and  concluded 
that  I  had  better  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  so  I  save  him  a  drink  and  he  went  on  with- 
out so  much  as  saying  "  Thank  you." 

By  ^is  time  quite  a  numbor  had  gathered 
around  the  place  where  I  was  standing,  some 
wanting  water,  others  bread,  others  pies,  or  any- 
thing e^  they  could  get  to  eat ;  while  others  ap- 
peared more  anxious  to  learn  the  nearest  road 
to  the  river.  I  told  them  to  go  to  the  well  and  help 
themselves  to  water,  and  a  number  of  them 
rode  in,  while  others  dismounted,  tied  their  horses 
to  the  fence  and  walked  in.  Their  applications 
for  food  were  not  very  successful ;  all  they  got 
was  a  cold  biscuit  and  two  cold  potatoes,  —  the 
ladies  at  the  house  assuring  them  that  they  had 
nothing  else  prepared.  One  of  the  ladies  was 
the  mother  and  ihe  other  the  wife  of  Lieut  CoL 
Dove  of  tie  Second  (Union)  Virginia  Cavalry. 
CoL  D.  had  returned  home  wounded,  a  few  days 
before ;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
raiders,  had  been  taken  to  some  place  of  con- 
cealment The  ladies,  of  course,  were  uncon- 
ditional Unionists,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  furnish 
supplies  f(nr  such  a  band  of  rebel  marauders. 
One  fellow  rode  up  and  inquired  of  Mrs.  D.  if 
Uiere  was  a  saddle  about  the  place  that  he  could 
get    She  told  him  there  was  not 


<<  ni  see  if  I  can't  find  one,"  he  said,  as  he  rode 
over  to  the  bam  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

He  didn't  find  a  saddle,  out  there  was  a  good 
buggy  in  the  bam,  to  which  he  harnessed  his 
horse,  and  driving  out  into  the  road,  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks  and  went  on,  apparently  very 
well  pleased  with  the  change  in  his  mode  of 
travelling. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  rebels  now  ?  "  inquired 
a  rather  jolly-looking  young  man,  as  they  rode  by. 

"  Rather  a  hard-looking  set,"  I  answered. 

*'  Well,  I  haven't  seen  a  good-looking  Yankee, 
since  I've  been  north  of  the  river,"  he  replied ; 
at  which  the  squad  he  was  with  felt  called  upon 
to  indulge  in  a  laiigh. 

Another  stopped  and  dismounted  near  where 
I  was  standing  to  arrange  something  about  his 
saddle.  His  horse  was  small,  poor  and  nearly 
worn  out 

"  If  I  got  my  horses  as  you  do,"  I  remarked  to 
him,  "  I'd  ride  a  better  one  than  that" 

"  We  can't  always  get  such  as  we  want,"  said 
he ;  "  and  they  don't  raise  any  good  horses 
through  here." 

Another  came  riding  up  on  what  had  been 
one  of  the  finest  horses  they  had  —  a  lanre  and 
elegantly  built  iron  ^rrav  —  but  very  much  worn 
down.  The  rebel  said  he  had  ridden  him  ever 
since  they  crossed  the  river — said  he  wanted  a 
fresh  horse,  and  asked  if  I  had  one  I'd  like  to 
trade.    Told  him  I  didn't  know  but  I  had. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Across  there." 

"  How  far  ?  " 

"  About  forty  or  fifty  miles." 

**  I  guess  I'll  not  go  to-day,"  he  said,  as  he 
started  off. 

I  asked  another  why  they  didn't  go  to  Chilli- 
cothe  tbe  day  before  r 

"  Were  they  looking  for  us  there  ?  " 

*'  I  believe  some  people  were." 

^  Well,  we're  going  on  through  two  or  three 
more  States,  and  we'll  call  as  we  return,"  he 
replied. 

**  Provided  Hobson  isn't  in  your  way,S^  said. 

"  Hobson  wont  trouble  us,"  he  answered.  "  All 
we  know  about  him  is  what  we  see  in  the  daily 
papers." 

I  thought,  but  didn't  say,  that  it  was  ])robable 
they  womd  have  the  honor  of  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  ere  many  days. 

But  enough  of  what  they  said.  A  few  words 
about  how  they  looked. 

Personally  a  m^'orit^  of  them  would  have 
been  fine-looking  men,  if  they  had  been  washed 
and  respectably  dressed ;  but  they  were  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  all  looked  tirea  and  worn 
down.  Many  went  nodding  along  half  asleep. 
A  hundred  or  more  wore  veils,  most  of  which 
looked  new,  and  I  presume  had  been  taken  from 
the  stores  in  Jackson ;  others  had  handkerchiefi 
over  their  faces  to  shield  them  fix>m  the  dust  I 
noticed  an  intelli^nt  looking  contraband  wear 
ing  a  fine  blue  veil,  which  he  raised  very  grace- 
fully, as  he  rode  up  to  a  rebel,  whom  he  accosted 
as  **ma8sa."     Scarcely  any  two  were  dressed 
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alike.  Their  clotliing  waa  made  of  buttemut 
jeans,  tweed,  cassimere,  linen,  cloth,  and  almost 
everything  ever  used  for  men's  wear.  A  few — 
perhaps  a  dozen  —  wore  blue  blojoses  and  pants, 
such  as  are  worn  by  United  States  soldiers. 

A  lai^  number  of  them  had  various  articles 
of  dry  goods,  —  bolts  of  calico  and  muslin,  pieces 
of  silks  and  satins,  cassimeres,  and  broadcloths,  — 
tied  on  behind  their  saddles.  Some  had  two  or 
three  paurs  of  new  boots  and  shoes  hanging  about 
them.  I  don't  think  the  stock  of  dry  coods  left 
in  Jackson  could  have  been  very  large  or 
varied. 

They  were  not  well  armed,  as  has  been  re- 

Eorted.  A  few  had  carbines,  many  had  double- 
arrel  shot  guns,  some  muskets,  a  small  number 
had  revolving  rifles,  and  nearly  all  had  revolving 
pistols.  There  were  not,  I  think,  a  dozen  sabres 
m  the  whole  division.  They  had  three  pieces  of 
artillery,  —  brass  six-pounders,  —  but  not  a  single 
caisson,  so  that  all  the  ammunition  for  these  must 
have  been  carried  in  the  boxes  of  the  gun-carriages, 
which  would  have  held  but  a  small  supply. 

Their  only  wagon-train  consisted  ot  five  light 
two-horse  wagons.  In  four  of  these  they  had 
sick  men ;  in  the  other,  carpet-sacks,  valises,  a 
few  trunks,  &c,  which  I  took  to  be  the  officers' 


ba^age. 


hey  did  not  ride  in  any  re^ar  order,  but 
two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  eight  abreast,  just 
as  it  happened.  The  officers  wore  no  badges,  or 
anythingthat  would  distinguish  them  from  pri- 
vates, xhe  last  two  men  in  the  division  rode  up 
to  where  I  was  standinff,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation. One  was  perhaps  twenty  years  of  age, 
the  other  about  twenty-five,  and  both  appeared 
to  be  intelligent  and  well-informed.  I  learned 
from  them  that  their  division  was  under  command 
of  Col.  Bushrod  Johnson ;  that  John  Morgan  and 
Ba^  Duke  were  both  witb  the  division  that  took 
the  Berlin  road  from  Jackson  (and  with  which 
our  boys  fought  the  famous  "  battle  of  Berlin 
Heights.")  They  admitted  that  they  were  very 
tired,  but  felt  confident  they  could  get  safely  out 
of  the  State.  I  told  them,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, that  I  was  from  Chillicothe,  when  they 
said  they  knew  some  of  our  citizens,  and,  naming 
them,  inquired  if  I  was  acquainted  with  them. 
Answering  in  the  affirmative,  they  gave  me  some 
friendly  messages  for  their  Chillicothe  friends  and 
rode  on.  The  name  of  the  elder  was  Greoige 
Logan,  that  of  the  younger,  Lloyd  Malone.  I  did 
not  tell  them  that  oneof  their  friends  was  a  Major 
in  one  of  our  militia  regiments,  and  about  that 
time  was  up  at  Berlin  engaging  their  leader,  John 
Mor^n.  I  have  since  learned  that  Malone  was 
untilrecentiy,  a  strong  Unionist,  and  it  was  only 
after  long  continued  importunity  by  his  father 
that  he  was  induced  to  espouse  the  rebel  cause. 

I  think  the  number  of  men  in  that  divi»on  was 
about  2,500,  and  comprised  something  more  than 
half  of  Morgan's  entire  force. 

As  soon  as  they  had  all  passed,  I  started  up 
the  hill,  intending  to  get  my  norse  and  ride  back 
to  head-quarters  as  speedily  as  possible  and  re- 
port to  CoL  Runkle.    I  had  not  gone  far  when  I 


met  a  badly  frightened  individual  making  fiat 
time  down  the  huL  I  managed  to  bring  him  to 
a  halt,  and  learned  from  him  that  a  8(|uad  of  the 
rebels  had  lust  passed  that  way  and  taken  our 
horses,  sadmes  and  bridles,  leaving  in  their  stead, 
two  of  their  worn-down  horses,  and  one  mule, 
but  no  saddle  or  bridle.  They  were-better  horse- 
thieves  than  I  ffave  them  credit  for  being,  or  they 
never  would  nave  found  our  horses,  away  up 
there  among  the  brier-bushes.  Arriving  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  I  stopped  a  short  time  to  consider 
"  the  situation."  My  companion,  J.  D.  M.,  after 
a  liberal  application  of  Jackson  county  free  soQ 
to  his  hanos  and  face,  borrowed  an  old  coat  and 
an  old  hat,  and  thus  (Usguised,  ventured,  with  the 
citizens  who  had  collected  on  the  hill,  to  go  out 
to  the  roadside  at  a  point  half  a  mile  or  so  be* 
vond  the  house  to  which  I  had  gone.  I  have 
heard,  but  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report, 
that  the  do(;^or,  in  order  to  insure  his  personal 
safely  and  conciliate  the  rebs,  assured  a  number 
of  them  that  he  was  an  ardent  Vallandighainnier. 

I  waited  a  short  time  for  his  return  to  the  place 
we  had  left  our  horses,  but  he  did  not  come,  and 
I  started  alone  on  my  way  back  to  camp.  He 
soon  afterward  returned,  nowever,  and  secured 
the  horses  the  rebels  had  left  in  place  of  ours, 
went  to  Jackson,  and  there  got  a  conveyimce  to 
head-cjuarters,  where  he  arri^^  about  ten  o'clock 
that  night. 

The  rebels  did  not  make  anything  by  that 
trade — the  horses  thej  left,  as  soon  as  they 
recover  from  their  &tigue,  will  be  worth  more 
than  those  they  took. 

My  march  back  to  camp  was  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant one.  To  save  distance,  I  took  across  hilb 
and  fields  and  through  the  woods.  The  mercury 
must  have  been  about  ninety,  and  those  Jackson 
hills  are  high  and  steep  and  rou^h.  I  tried  at 
several  fium-houses  to  •*  press "  a  norse  into  ser- 
vice, but  always  found  that  Morgan's  men  had 
been  there  just  before  me.  I  heard,  as  I  Beared 
Berlin,  some  exciting  stories  about  the  terrific 
♦*  battie  of  Berlin  Heights  " —  how  there  had  been 
heav^  cannonading  m  day,  and  how  our  gallant 
militia  had  "fought  like  demons."  Arrived  at 
head-quarters  about  four  p.  m.,  and  made  my  re- 
port to  CoL  Kunkle,  well  satisfied  with  my  day's 
scouting. 


APOCALYPSE. 
**AahaUtothe  Stars  and  Str^  I 


it 


LUTHBB  C.  LADD.* 

Straight  to  his  heart  the  bullet  crushed, 
Down  firom  his  breast  the  red  blood  gushed. 
And  o'er  his  face  a  glory  rushed. 

A  sudden  spasm  rent  his  frame, 
And  in  his  ear  there  went  and  came 
A  sound  as  of  devouzing  flame. 

Which  in  a  moment  ceased,  and  then 
The  great  light  clasped  his  brows  again, 
So  tlutt  they  shone  bko  Stephen's,  when 
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Saul  stood  apart  a  little  space. 

And  shook  with  shudderiug  awe  to  trace 

God's  splendors  settling  o'er  his  face. 

Thus,  like  a  king,  erect  in  pride, 

Bttsing  his  hancb  to  heaven,  he  cried, 

«  All  haU  the  Stars  and  Stripes!"  and  died. 

Died  erandly ;  but  before  he  fell, 
(O,  bfossedness  ineffable!) 
Vision  apocalyptical 

Was  granted  to  him,  and  his  eyes. 
All  radiant  with  glad  surprise. 
Looked  forward  through  the  centaries. 

And  saw  the  seeds  that  sages  cast 
In  the  world's  soil  in  cycles  past, 
Spring  up  and  blossom  at  the  last ; 

Saw  how  the  souls  of  men  had  grown. 
And  where  the  scythes  of  Truth  had  mown 
Clear  space  for  Liberty's  white  throne; 

Saw  how,  by  Sorrow  tried  and  proved. 
The  last  dark  stains  had  been  removed 
Forever  from  the  land  he  loved ; 

Saw  Treason  crushed,  and  fipeedom  crowned, 
And  clamorous  &ction  gagged  and  bound. 
Gasping  its  life  out  on  the  ground ; 

While  over  all  his  country's  slopes 
Walked  swarming  troops  of  cheerful  hopes. 
Which  evermore  to  broader  scopes 

Increased  with  power  that  comprehends 
The  world's  weal  in  its  own,  and  bends 
Self-needs  to  laige,  unselfish  ends. 

Saw  how,  throughout  the  vast  extents 
Of  earth's  most  populous  continents. 
She  dropped  such  rare  heart-affluence. 

That,  from  beyond  the  farthest  seas. 
The  wondering  people  thronged  to  seize 
Her  proffered  pure  benignities ; 

And  how  of  all  her  trebled  host 

Of  widening  empires,  none  could  boast 

Whose  strength  or  love  was  uppermost. 

Because  they  grew  so  equal  there 
Beneath  the  fla^,  which  debonnaire. 
Waved  joyous  m  the  golden  air :  — 

Wherefore  the  martyr  gazing  cleor 

Beyond  the  gloomy  atmosphere 

Wnich  shuts  us  in  with  doubt  and  fear,  — 

He,  marking  how  her  high  increase 
Ran  greatenmg  in  perpetual  lease 
Through  balmy  years  of  odorous  Peace 

Greeted  in  one  transcendent  cry 

Of  intense  passionate  ecstacy. 

The  sight  that  thrilled  him  utterly,  — 

Saluting  with  most  proud  disdain 
Of  mui^cr  and  of  mortal  pain. 
The  vision  which  shall  be  again ; 

So,  lifted  with  prophetic  pride, 

Raised  conquering  hands  to  heaven  and  cried, 

"  All  hail  the  Stars  and  Stripes,"  and  died. 

Clabexcb  Butler. 


Mb.    Linooln's    Eind-hsabtbdubss.  —  A 

correspondent  referring  to  the  second  capture  by 
the  rebels  of  Bex\jamin  Shultz,  a  member  of  the 
ei^th  New  Jersey  Regiment^  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

An  incident  connected  with  Mr.  Shnltz  illus- 
trates the  kind-heartedness  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  On 
his  return  fh)m  his  former  imprisonment,  on 
parole,  young  Shultz  was  sent  to  Camp  Parole, 
at  Alexandria.  Having  had  no  furlough  since 
the  war,  efforts  were  nu^e,  without  success,  to  get 
him  liberty  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  his  fiien<k ;  but 
havinff  &ith  in  the  warm-heartedness  of  the 
President,  the  young  soldier's  widowed  mother 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  stating  that  he  had  been 
in  nearly  every  battle  fought  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  had  never  asked  a  fbrioug^;  was  now 
a  paroled  prisoner,  and  in  consequence  unable  to 
perform  active  duties;  that  two  of  his  brothers 
nad  also  served  in  the  army,  and  asking  that  be 
be  allowed  to  visit  home,  thzit  she  might  see  him 
once  more.  Her  trust  in  the  President  was  not 
unfounded.  He  immediately  caused  a  furlough 
to  be  granted  to  her  son,  who,  shortly  before  ne 
was  exchanged,  visited  lus  family  to  their  great 
surprise  and  joy. 


**  The  Spibit  of  '76."— The  lad— for  he  was 
but  a  stripling,  though  he  had  seen  hard  service  — 
lay  strctcned  out  on  the  seat  of  the  car.  Another 
lady  of  less  than  twenty  summers,  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  came  and  took  a  seat  behind  him,  gaz- 
ing upon  hun  with  moumftil  interest  Looking 
up  to  me,  for  I  was  accompanying  the  sick  boy 
to  his  home,  he  asked : 

'*  Is  he  a  soldier  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Of  what  regiment  ?  ** 

"  The  thirteenth  Illinois  Cayalry.  Are  jrou  a 
s(Mer?" 

"Yes." 

"  Where  do  you  belong?"  In  the  one-hun- 
dred and  fiflh  Kegiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers." 

"  The  one-hundred  and  fiflh  Remment !  That 
sounds  well.    Illinois  is  doing  noblj." 

"  I  did  belong  to  the  eleventh  Rlmois  Infant- 
ry." 

"Then  how  came  yon  in  the  one-hundred  and 
fifth?" 

"I  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Don- 
elson  so  that  I  was  pronounced  unfit  for  ser- 
vice and  discharged,  ^ut  I  recovered  from  m^ 
wound,  and  when  they  commenced  rai^g  this 
re^ment  in  my  neighborhood,  I  agsun  enlisted. 

Hitherto  the  sick  boy  had  been  perfectly 
still ;  now  he  slowly  turned  over,  looked  up  with 
glistening  eyes,  stretched  forth  his  hand  with  the 
Sow  movement  of  a  sick  man  to  the  top  of  the 


seat  and  without  saying  a  word  ea^rly  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  new  recruit  The  patriotism 
that  glowed  in  those  wan  features  and  prompted 
those  slow,  tremulous  movements,  like  electricity 
ran  through  every  heart  The  twice-enlistcil 
youth,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  intention,  delighted 
at  the  appreciation  and  reflection  of  his  own  spirit, 
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grasped  the  outstretched  hand,  exclaiming  **  BuU^ 
for  you  I  ** 

Words  cannot  describe  the  effect  upon  the  pas- 
sengers as  they  saw  those  hands  clasped  in  tolken 
of  mutual  esteem  for  love  of  countrjr;  a  mutual 
pledge  that  each  was  ready  to  give  his  life,  his 
all,  tor  that  country.  They  felt  that  the  spirit  of 
'76  still  survired. 


Anecdotes  of  Stonewall  Jackson. — A 
Yankee  captain,  captured  in  the  battles  beyond 
Bichmond,  was  brouj^ht  to  some  brieadier^s  head- 
quarters. Beans  fatigued,  he  laid  down  under  a 
tree  to  rest  Pretty  soon  Gen.  Lee  and  staff* 
rode  up.  The  Yankee  asked  who  he  was,  and 
when  told,  praised  his  soldierly  appearance  in  ex- 
travagant terms.  Not  long  after  Jackson  and 
his  st^  rode  up.  "When  told  that  that  was  Jack- 
son, the  Yankee  bounced  to  his  feet  in  great 
excitement,  showing  that  he  was  much  more 
anxious  to  see  Old  Stonewall  than  Lee.  He 
gazed  at  him  a  Ions  time.  "  And  that* s  Stone- 
wall Jackson  ?  "  "Yes."  **  Waal,  I  swan  he  ain't 
much  for  looks ; "  and  with  that  he  laid  down  and 
went  to  sleep. 

During  the  same  batUes,  a  stracgler  who  had 
built  a  mce  fire  in  the  old  field  andwas  enjoying 
it  all  to  himself,  observed  what  he  took  to  be  a 
a  squad  of  cavalry.  The  man  in  At)nt  seemed  to 
be  reeling  in  his  raddle.  The  stragsler  ran  out  to 
him  and  said,  ^  Look  here,  old  Mlow,  you  are 
mighty  happy.  Where  do  you  get,  your  liquor 
from  ?  Give  me  some,  I'm  as  dry  as  a  powder- 
horn."  Imagine  his  feelings  when  he  found  it  was 
Jackson — the  most  ungraceful  rider  in  the  army, 
and  who  naturally  sways  from  side  to  side. 


The  Marriage  in  Camp.  —Six  bold  rifle- 
men clad  in  blue,  with  scarlet  doublets  over  the 
leit  shoulder,  bearing  blazing  torches ;  six  glitter- 
ing Zouaves,  with  brilliant  trappings,  sparkling 
in  the  liffht ;  and  then  the  hollow  square,  where 
march  Uio  bridegroom  and  bride;  then  seven 
rows  of  six  groomsmen  in  a  row,  all  armed  cajha- 
hiey  with  burnished  weapNons,  flashing  back  the 
lustre  of  the  Zouave  uniform;  and  all  around 
the  grand  regiment  darkening  the  white  tent- 
folds,  as  their  ruddy  faces  arc  but  half  disclosed 
between  the  red  and  yellow  glare  of  tlie  fires, 
and  the  soft,  silver  light  of  the  May-moon.  (This 
\s  all  you  will  bear  m  mind,  out  on  the  broad, 
open  air.^  The  encampment  occupies  a  conically- 
shapcd  hill-top,  flankea  around  the  rear  crescent 
by  a  wood  or  fan-leaved  maples  sprinkled  with 
blossoming  dogberries,  and  looking  out  at  the 
cone  upon  the  river-swards  below.  The  plain  is 
full  of  mounds  and  ridges,  save  where  it  bulges 
in  the  centre  to  a  circular  elevation  perfectly  &t, 
around  which,  like  facades  about  a  courtryard, 
are  arrayed  the  spiral  tents,  illuminated  in  honor 
of  the  coming  nuptials.)  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  the  recent ;  the  to-be-husband  a 
fJEivorite  sergeant    Mai-ching  thus,  preceded  by 


two  files  of  sixes,  and  followed  by  the  glittering 
rows  of  groomsmen,  the  little  cortege  h^  moved 
out  of  the  great  tent  on  the  edge  of  the  circle, 
and  comes  slowly,  amid  the  bold  strains  of  the 
grand  "  Mid-summer-Night's  Dream,"  towards 
uie  regimental  chaplain* 

You  have  seen  the  colored  prints  of  Jenny 
Lind  on  the  back  of  the  music  of  *'  Vive  la 
France"  You  have  noted  the  light-flowing  hair, 
the  soil  Swiss  eye,  the  militzuy  bodice,  the 
coquettish  red  skirt,  and  the  pretty  busldned 
feet  and  ankles  underneath.  The  print  is  not 
unlike  the  bride.  She  was  fair-haired,  blue 
eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  darkened  in  their  hue  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  in  fust  the  dress  worn  by 
les  fUles  du  regiment.  She  was  formed  in  that 
athletic  mould  which  distinguishes  the  Amazon 
from  her  opposite  extreme  ol  frailty.  You  could 
not  doubt  ner  capacity  to  undergo  the  fiitigues 
and  hardships  of  a  campaign,  but  your  mina  did 
not  suggest  to  your  eye  those  grosser  and  more 
mascuEne  qualities  which,  whilst  j^rting  the 
woman  with  strength,  disrobe  her  of^the  purer, 
more  effeminate  traits  of  body.    You  saw  before 


of  the  regiment  You  have  seen  Caroline  Kich- 
ings  and  good  old  Peter  (St  Peter  I)  march  over 
the  stage  as  the  corporal  and  la  ^ille.  Well,  this 
girl,  barring  the  light  flaxen  hair,  would  remind 
you  of  the  latter  drilling  a  squad  of  grenadiers. 
The  bridegroom  was  of  the  same  sanguine, 
Grermanic  temperament  as  the  bride.  As  he 
marched,  full  six-feet  in  l.tigLt,  with  long,  light- 
colored  beard,  high  cheek-bones,  aquiline  nose, 
piercing,  deeply-studded  blue  eye,  broad  shoul- 
ders, long  arms,  sturdy  legs,  feet  and  hands  of  a 
laborious  development,  cocked  hat  with    blue 

Elume,  dark  blue  frock,  with  bright  scariet 
lanket,  tartan  fashion  over  the  shoulder,  small 
sword,  you  would  have  taken  him  for  a  hero  oi 
Sir  Wdter.  Faith,  had  Sir  Walter  seen  him,  he 
himself  would  have  taken  him.  In  defiuilt,  how- 
ever, of  Sir  Walter,  I  make  bold  to  appropriate 
him  as  a  hero  on  the  present  occasion.  Indeed, 
he  was  a  hero,  and  looked  it,  every  inch  of  him, 
leading  that  self-sacriiicing  girl  up  to  the  regi- 
mental chaplain,  with  his  rol£,  ana  surplice,  and 
great  book,  amid  the  stare  of  a  thousand  anxious 
eyes,  to  the  music  of  glorious  old  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  beating  of  a  thousand  earnest  hearts ! 

The  music  ceased ;  a  silence  as  calm  as  the 
silent  moon  held  the  strange,  wild  place;  the 
fires  seemed  to  sparkle  less  noisily  in  reverence  ; 
and  a  little  white  cloud  paused  in  its  course 
across  the  sky  to  look  down  on  the  group  below ; 
the  clear  voice  of  the  preacher  sounded  above 
the  suppressed  breathing  of  the  spectators,  and 
the  vague  burning  of  the  fagot  neaps ;  a  few 
short  words,  a  few  heartfelt  prayers,  the  formal 
legal  ceremonial  and  the  happy  ^'  Amen. "  It 
was  done.  The  pair  were  man  and  wife.  In 
rmn  or  sunshmo,  joy  or  sorrow,  for  weal  or  woe, 
bono  of  one  bone,  and  flesh  of  one  flesh,  forever 
and  ever,  amen ! 
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soon  as 


SpLITTINa   TUB    DiFFBBENCK. — As 

the  West  Viiginia  State  bill  passed  Coi^gTesSy  Mr. 
Carlisle,  true  to  his  purpose,  went  at  once  to  the 
Pjresdent 

^  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  he,  ^  yon  must  yeto 
that  bill" 

**  Well,  said  the  honest  president,  with  just  the 
least  bit  in  the  world  of  humor,  ^111  tell  you 
what  ril  do,  ni  split  the  difference  and^oy  nM" 
ing  about  iL" 

Heboio  Conduct  op  Two  Ladies.  —  The 
conduct  of  two  youns  ladies  at  Danville,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arriTalof  the  rebels  at  that  place 
was  equal  to  Spartan  courage.  For  many 
months  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  national  flag 
had  floated  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Taylor, 
an  estimable  widow  lady,  and  when  the  rebels 
took  possession  of  Danville,  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  seek  to  remove  the  hated  em- 
blem. A  squad  of  half-a-dozen  men  was  sent  to 
Mrs.  Taylor^s  residence,  to  take  possession  of  the 
fla^,  but  they  were  confronted  at  the  door  of  the 
residence  by  Miss  Maria  and  Miss  Mattie  Taylor, 
the  two  accomplished  and  charming  daughters  of 
die  patriotic  widow,  the  young  ladies  announcing 
their  determination  to  defena  the  cherished  ban- 
ner. The  chivalrous  half-dozen  returned  to 
their  commander  and  reported  that-  it  would 
require  a  force  equal  to  a  full  company  to  cap- 
ture the  flag,  and  a  company  was  accordingly 
dispatched  to  make  the  capture.  Arriving  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  residence,  the  commander 
of  the  company  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
flag ;  but  the  two  young  ladies  again  made  their 
appearance,  bearing  the  flag  between  them,  each 
armed  with  a  revolver.  In  response  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  flag,  the  ladies  informed  their  per- 
secutors that  they  would  never  surrender  it  to 
rebels,  and,  drawing  their  pistols,  vowed  that 
&ey  would  shoot  the  first  rebel  that  polluted  the 
sacred  emblem  with  his  fl>ul  touch.  The  com^ 
ny  of  rebels  retired,  leaving  the  ladies  in  qmet 
possession  of  their  flag. 


YANKEE  VANDALS. 

AiB  — "  Gay  and  Ecgnpy, 


»f 


Thb  Northern  Abolition  vandals. 
Who  have  come  to  free  the  slave, 
Will  meet  their  doom  in  "  Old  Virginny/* 
Where  they  all  will  get  a  grave. 

CHOBUS. 

So  let  the  Yankees  say  what  they  will, 
Well  love  and  fight  for  Dixie  still. 
Love  and  fight  for,  love  and  fight  for, 
We'll  love  and  fight  for  Dixie  still. 

They  started  for  Manassas  Junction, 
With  an  army  full  of  fiffht, 
But  they  caueht  a  Soomem  tartar, 
And  they  took  a  bully  flight. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

"  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers  "  could  not  save  them, 
All  their  boasting  was  in  vain, 


Before  the  Southern  steel  they  cowered, 
And  their  bodies  strewed  the  plain. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

The  "  Maryland  Line  "  was  there  as  ever. 
With  their  battle-shout  and  blade. 
They  shed  new  lustre  on  their  moUier, 
When  that  final  chaige  they  made. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 

Old  Abe  mav  make  another  efibrt, 
For  to  take  his  onward  way. 
But  his  legions  then  as  ever, 
Will  be  forced  to  run  away. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

Brave  Jeff  and  glorious  Beauregard, 
With  dashing  Johnston,  noble,  true, 
Will  meet  their  hireling  hosts  again. 
And  scatter  them  like  morning  dew. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

When  the  Hessian  horde  is  driven, 
O'er  Potomac's  classic  fiood, 
The  pulses  of  a  new-bom  freedom 
Then  wOl  stir  old  Maryland's  blood. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

From  the  lofty  Alleghanies, 
To  old  Worcester's  sea-washed  shore, 
Her  sons  will  come  to  fpceet  the  victors. 
There  in  cood  old  Baltimore. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

Then  with  voices  liffht  and  gladsome. 
We  will  swell  the  cTioral  strain, 
Telling  that  our  dear  old  mother, 
Glorioas  Maryland's  free  again. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

Then  we'll  crown  our  warrior  chieftains. 
Who  have  led  us  in  the  fight, 
And  have  brought  the  South  in  triumph 
Through  dread  danger's  troubled  night. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

And  the  brave  who  nobly  perished, 
Struggling  in  the  bloody  frav, 
We'lTweave  a  wreath  of  fadeless  laurel. 
For  their  elorious  memory. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

O'er  their  craves  the  southern  maidens. 
From  sea-shore  to  mountain  mt, 
Will  plant  the  smiling  rose  of  beauty. 
And  we  sweet  forget-me-not. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 


Stobt  of  the  One- Armed.  —  A  soldier  in 
the  general  hospital  at  Fredericksbui^,  a  day  or 
two  after  the  battle  in  December,  1862,  wrote  as 
follows:  —  Having  lost  my  right  arm  on  last 
Saturday,  on  that  fiital  **  inclined  plane  "  in  frt)nt 
of  Fredericksbuiv,  I  am  obliged  to  employ  an 
amanuenas  to  refieve  my  brain,  which  under  the 
stimulus  of  some  reactionary  fever,  must  find 
legitimate  work,  or  it  will  go  off  into  all  sorts  of 
phantasies,  or,  perhaps,  fSd  into  a  melancholy 
mood  not  at  all  productive  of  '*  healing  by  first 
intention,"  as  the  doctors  call  a  speedy  cure.  I 
don't  know  what  I  can  do  better  than  to  set  down 
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some  of  mj  experiences,  which,  I  doubt  not,  are 
unfortunately  or  fortunately,  as  the  case  may  be, 
similar  to  those  of  hundreds  of  my  fellow-victims. 
It  matters  not  to  what  particular  regiment  I  be- 
long, seeing  that  it  is  a  Philadelphia  regiment, 
and  not  altogether  unknown  to  uime.  btrange 
at  it  may  seem,  my  recollections  of  Saturday, 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  are  confused 
and  indistinct.  I  remember  well  enough  of  be- 
ing roused  before  dayHsht,  fix)m  a  very  profound 
sleep  upon  the  sidewalk  in  Fredericksbm^  by  the 
sudden  boom  of  cannon,  and  that,  at  short  in- 
tervals, the  firing  continued  till  aller  sunrise, 
when  the  crash  of  small-arms  began  to  betoken 
close  quarters,  and  the  air  seemed  to  groan  in 
unison  as  in  the  agony  of  an  elemental  dissolu- 
tion. 

Column  after  column  of  marching  nnen  went 
past  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  high  hope,  coura^  in 
their  hearts,  and  determination  in  every  Imea- 
ment  of  their  faces.  Following  every  regiment 
were  the  litter-bearers,  with  their  ready  stretch- 
ers jauntily  slung  upon  their  shoulders;  and 
I  remember  well  of  calculating  in  my  own  mind 
the  chances  of  each  man  for  an  exit  from  the 
front  upon  one  of  those  humane  inventions. 

By  and  by  the  litter-bearers  returned,  burden- 
ed with  mangled,  bleeding  men,  and  from  the 
ffreat  numbers  carried  off  I  calculated  the  stub- 
'  bomness  of  the  resistance  to  our  advance  to 
Richmond.  I  was  not  excited ;  I  was  not  feaiv 
ful ;  I  was  simply  apathetic,  while  awaiting  the 
order  to  advance.  At  last  it  came  —  clear 
and  distinct,  but  not  loud,  the  words  came :  — 
**  Attention,  Battalion  1 "  Instantly  the  line  closed 
with  a  steadjr  straight  front,  and  every  man 
stood  erect  with  suspended  breath  for  the  next 
command.  Nor  did  we  wait  long.  **  Battalion 
right  face,  forward,  quick,  march ! "  and  we  were 

Forward  we  went  until  we  cleared  the  streets 
of  the  town  and  arrived  opposite  the  batteries 
on  the  hill  on  our  left,  when  at  the  command, 
^*By  the  left  flank,  march!"  we  changed  our 
direction  to  the  front,  and  faced  the  fire  before 
us,  advanced  to  the  lines  of  the  brigade  that  pre- 
ceded us  from  town ;  but  soon  the  smoke  obscured 
the  view  of  everything,  save  the  flashes  of  the 
batteries  before  us,  and  the  sparkle  of  vthe  mus- 
ketry in  the  dim  sulphurous  twilight  of  the  bat- 
tle, until  the  receding  lines,  in  faUing  back,  pro- 
duced a  mingled  mass  of  retreating  and  advanc- 
ing men.  "  Steady  men,  —  forward ! "  rang  out 
the  voice  of  our  commander ;  and  disentangled 
from  the  retreating  fogitives,  we  steadily  bore  on 
until  we  neared  the  batteries,  and  with  a  cheer 
we  sprang  forward,  but  that  instant  a  line  of  fire 
leaped  out  from  behind  a  stone  wall  close  in  our 
front,  and  —  I  don't  remember  anything  more 
about  it  My  next  recollections  were  of  a  con- 
fused and  mixed  character ;  one  moment  I  would 
seem  perfectlyconscious  of  something,  the  next 
of  nothing.  Then  I  would  imagine  I  was  at 
home,  ana  half  asleep,  while  all  the  house  was 
astir  with  some  past  or  anticipated  catastrophe 
with  which  I  was  in  some  wav  connected.    AJl 


was  dark,  and  a  great  load  seemed  to  pren  me 
down  and  ^ue  me  to  the  ground  in  ipite  of  ftU 
my  efforts  to  rise. 

I  could  hear  voices,  but  none  familiar  and  bat 
one  that  seemed  spoken  by  homan  kind,  or  had 
a  human  chord  or  sympathy  in  it  Then  I  felt 
something  force  open  my  laws,  and  some  fluid 
trickle  into  my  throat,  which  I  managed  to  swal- 
low to  prevent  strangling,  and  it  rail  trickled 
down,  and  I  still  painfully  swallowed,  hoping, 
praying  that  it  would  stop ;  but  it  did  not  until 
1  recognized  that  it  was  some  strong  spirit  that  I 
was  taking  and  that  I  was  becoming  more  able  to 
swallow  it  All  this  time  I  could  hear  the  kind 
voice  encouraging  me,  also  some  cold  unsympsr 
thizing  voices ;  but  I  could  not  distinguish  wm 
they  said.  Only  by  the  tone  could  I  tell  the 
sympathetic  from  the  unsympathetic  At  last  I 
distinguished  the  words,  in  part,  of  one  who  said, 
^*  It's  no  use  working  with  him.  He's  dying 
now."  Quietly,  but  oh,  so  earnestly  and  svm- 
pathizin^y  the  kind  voice  replied,  *'No,  ooc- 
tor,  he  IS  not  dying;  he  is  coming  to  life;  be 
will  live  if  we  don't  give  him  up ;  this  hurt 
of  his  head  wont  amount  to  anything  if  ire  can 
get  him  warmed  up ;  don't  ^ou  see  he  has  been 
nearly  frozen  to  death,  while  faint  from  loss  of 
blood  *,  but  he  is  coining  on  finely,  and  by  and 
by  you  can  take  off*  his  arm,  and  the  man  may 
get  well.  Who  knows  but  he  has  a  mother  or  a 
sister  to  love  him,  and  thank  you  or  me  some  day 
for  a  son  or  brother  saved." 

Yes,  I  was  saved ;  I  understood  it  all  now ;  I 
remembered  the  battle  and  my  state,  its  doubt- 
less consequence,  and,  for  the  sake  of  that  dear 
mother  and  sister  so  strangely  invoked,  with  an 
efibrt  I  succeeded  in  opening  my  eyes  once  more 
to  the  light  of  the  sun  on  eaith.  At  first  the 
light  confused  me,  but  soon  I  could  distinguish 
three  surgeons  beside  me,  looking  at  me  widi 
some  curiosity,  if  not  interest  On  the  opposite 
side,  as  Ilay  on  the  ground,  in  a  laige  tent,  kneel- 
ed a  wotnan^  who,  with  her  left  lumd,  supported 
m^  head,  while  with  her  right  she  held  a  spoon, 
with  which,  at  short  intervals,  she  dipped  the 
warm  fluid  from  a  cup  held  by  a  mere  Doy-«ol- 
dier,  who  seemed  her  special  attendant 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not,  and  she  merely 
shook  her  head  to  discourage  my  efforts,  and, 
turning  to  her  attendant,  said :  —  "  Now,  Johnny, 
the  beef  soup,"  and  in  a  minute  the  soup  was 
substituted  for  the  toddy,  and  I  gradually  felt 
life  and  the  love  of  it  returning.  After  farther 
effort  to  look  about  me,  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
basin  of  water  beside  me,  with  a  sponge  in  it, 
and  from  the  blood  on  the  lady's  hands,  Linferred 
what  I  afterwards  learned  to  be  the  truth,  that 
she  had  been  engaged  in  washing  the  blood 
from  my  head  and  face,  when  she  discovered 
that  what  had  seemed  on  a  superficial  view  to  be 
a  most  desperate  wound  of  tne  head,  includu^ 
the  skull,  was  but  a  mere  scalp  wound,  whi(£ 
bled  profusely,  and  doubtless  made  a  moat  un- 
promising case  for  surgery  at  first  view — a  view 
very  natural  indeed,  taking  into  consideratioa 
tlie  state  of  my  stupor.    Gradually  I  recovered 
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strength,  until  after  sufficient  reaetion,  m^  ihat- 
tered  ann  was  amputated,  and  I  am  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  I  was,  it  seems,  struck 
both  in  the  head  and  aim  by  pieces  of  the  same 
prc^ectile,  whateyer  it  may  nave  been,  and  lay 
senseless  on  the  field  till  late  in  the  i^ht,  when 
I  was  fimnd  by  some  humane  litter-bearers,  and 
carried  to  the  city;  and  then,  before  beins 
dreased,  was  put  into  an  ambulance  and  carried 
over  here,  where,  among  the  hundreds  omilarly 
bro^ht,  I  was  necessarily  obliged  to  await  my  torn 
and  uiank  God  when  my  turn  did  come  I  fell  into 
good  hands — a  woman's  hands  at  that  In  that 
place  even  in  the  roar  and  din  and  carnage  of 
cattle,  was  found  a  woman  with  a  heart  to  dare 
danger  and  sympathize  with  the  battle-struck- 
en,  and  sense  and  skill  and  experience  enough 
to  make  her  a  treasure  beyond  all  price.  May  the 
choicest  blessings  of  Heaven  be  ners  in  all  time 
tocomet  I  have  since  observed  her  in  her  ministra- 
tions here,  and  she  does  indeed,  seem  gifted  in  a 
most  wonderftd  d^zree  for  scen^  like  this,  or  else  a 
hard  schod  of  sufiering  has  made  her  the  strange 
woman  she  is.  To  the  wounded  she  is  all  sjrm- 
pathy  and  kindness,  but  let  any  one  not  a  patient 
attempt  familiarity,  even  in  jest,  and  her  black 
eyes  dash  such  an  indignant  rebuke  as  is  hardly 
equalled  by  her  cool  cutting  rej(inder.  More 
than  one  shoulder^strapped  puppy  has  had  oo 
caaon  to  rue  the  time  he  intruded  his  remarks 
upon  her.  I  have  learned  that  she  has  been  in 
the  army  ever  since  the  war  broke  out,  nursing 
the  nek  and  wounded,  and  "  ever  in  fironf  Hos- 
pitals in  the  rear  are  no  place  for  her. 

Dr.  McDonald,  of  the  Seventy-ninth  New 
York  Volunteers,  the  Surgeon  in  charge  here,  has 
placed  her  in  charge  of  the  supplies  and  stores, 
and  most  effidentiy  does  she  deal  them  out 
Many  a  "  poor  wounded  soldier  ^  would  lack  his 
timely  stimulant,  soup  or  delicacies,  if  she  did 
not  pass  through  the  tents  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  ni^t,  for  they  say  she  seldom  sleeps.  Dr. 
McDonald  has  known  her  long  as  the  matron 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania,  or  as  it  is 
better  known  the  Bonndhead  Regiment  which 
has  been  in  South  Carolina  with  the  Seyent^r- 
ninth  New  York  Regiment,  and  is  still  with  it 
in  the  same  division  and  he  informs  me  ^lat,  on 
on  that  fiital  day  of  Gen.  Benham's  defeat,  on 
James  Island,  she  performed  incredible  labors 
just  as  she  dlbes  here.  And  yet  she  has  never 
been  a  paid  nurse.  She  is  a  member  of  her 
regiment,"  she  sajrs,  and  it  is  only  because  it 
does  not  require  her  services  that  she  works  for 
others. 

For  all  the  labors,  and  privations,  and  sujQer- 
ings  of  her  campaigning  life  she  receives  no  pay ; 
A&  draws  her  rations  aa  a  private  soldier,  and 
the  private  soldiers  who  know  her  almost  wor- 
ship her. 

I  overheard  one  say  to-day,  Uiat  he  would 
kill,  as  he  would  kill  a  dog,  the  man  who  would 
dare  insult  her,  even  in  thought ;  and  I  believe  it 
War  produces  great  developments  of  character, 
and  Miss  Nellie  M.  Chase  is  a  most  notable  in- 
stance of  it    She  is  not  yet  twenty-four  years  old. 


but  in  ezperieaoe  as  a  nurse  or  hospital  matron,  on 
the  battle-field,  I  think  she  has  no  living  equal. 
She  may  not  thank  me  for  this  notice  of  her  great 
services:  I  don't  think  she  will,  for  she  diSikes 
notoriety,  and  never  mingles  m  the  "  society  of  the 
army,"  nor  permits  intimacies  nor  attentions  firom 
any  rat  those  who  have  adopted  her  and  protected 
her.  But  the  world  has  a  right  to  know  its  he- 
roines, as  well  as  its  heroes,  and  hers  is  a  name 
that  must  at  least  be  known  as  widely  as  that  of 
the  veteran  regiment  of  which  she  is  a  member. 

But  gratitude  for  life  preserved,  has  led  me 
fix)m  my  way,  and  I  return  to  it  to  state  my  fur- 
ther experience  of**  wounded  and  in  genenJ  hos- 
pital," as  the  next  tri-monthly  report  o£  my  regi- 
ment will  have  me  accounted  for.  We  are 
placed  in  large  **  hospital  tents,"  in  a  secluded 
yaltey  near  Falmouth  Station,  and  receive  all 
the  care  and  attention  that  such  accommodations 
admit ;  but,  without  doubt  a  "  cold  sni^  "  would 
soon  *'  reduce  the  number  of  inmates  "  to  less  than 
a  moiety  o£  their  present "  muster." 

The  brain  that  would  work,  or  do  mischi^, 
an  hour  ago,  grows  weary  now,  and  I  must  wait 
another  time  to  tell  the  further  story  of  the  — 

Onb-Abmsd. 


THE  WOODS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  whip-poor-wOl  is  caUiog 

From  its  perdi  on  splintered  limb. 
And  the  plamtive  notes  are  echoing 

Through  the  aisles  of  the  forest  dim ; 
The  slanting[  threads  of  starlight 

Are  silvermff  shmb  and  tree, 
And  the  spot  vmere  the  loved  are  sleeping, 

In  the  woods  of  Tennessee. 

The  leaves  are  gently  rustling, 

But  they're  stained  with  a  tinge  of  rod- 
For  they  proved  to  many  a  soldier 

Their  last  and  lonely  bed. 
As  they  prayed  in  mortal  agony 

To  God  to  set  them  free, 
Death  touched  them  with  his  finger 

In  the  woods  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

Ah,  me  1  alas !  we  saw 
The  name  of  our  noble  brother, 

Who  went  to  the  Southern  war. 
He  fell  in  the  tide  of  battle 

On  the  banks  of  the  old  *'  Hatchie," 
And  rests  'neath  the  wild  gn4>e  arbors 

In  tbA  woods  of  Tennessee. 

There's  many  still  forms  lying 

In  their  forgotten  graves, 
On  the  green  uope  of  the  hill-sides. 

Along  Potomac's  waves ; 
But  the  memoiy  will  be  ever  sweet 

Of  him  so  dear  to  me. 
On  his  country's  altar  o^rsd. 

In  the  woo<u  of  Tennessee. 


A  Battlb  nr  the  Air.  —  During  the  heat 
of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  an  owl,  alarmed  at 
the  unusual  tempests  of  sounds,  was  frightened 
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fitMn  his  usual  haunts.    Two  or  three  crows  spied 
him  at  once,  and  made  punmt,  and  a  batde  en- 

soed. 

The  contest  was  observed  by  an  Irishman  of 
the  Tenth  Tennessee,  which  was  at  the  time  hot- 
ly engaged.  Pat  ceased  firing,  dropped  the 
breach  of  his  gun  to  the  ground  and  exclaimed 
in  astonbhment,  "  Moses,  what  a  countiy !  The 
very  birds  in  the  air  are  fighting." 


Beading  the  Lists. — At  the  door  of  the 
Chronicle  Office  in  Washington  was  a  bulletin 
board,  on  which  proof-slips  of  important  tele- 
grams were  posted. 

Passing  the  other  day,  said  a  correspondent, 
I  found  an  old  man  there  alone.  Tall,  erect, 
firm  of  mouth,  tender  of  eye,  nervous  of  nostril, 
of  speech  quick  —  he  looked  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ofage,  and  Uke  a  master  mechanic.  He  stood  close 
to  the  board  slowly  rdling  a  lead  pencil  down  the 
list  of  killed  and  intently  following  it  with  his  eye. 
He  turned  as  he  heard  my  step.  "  Young  man, 
let  me  use  your  eyes  a  minute."  "  Certainly, 
sir,"  I  answered.  "  I've  lost  my  glasses — I've  got 
a  boy  in  the  army  —  we  first  heara  he  was  wound- 
ed and  then  we  heard  he  was  killed — help  me." 
He  told  me  the  name  of  the  regiment — the  twelfth 
New  Jersey.  I  ran  down  Uie  half  column  of 
"dead."  **  Not  there,"  I  said.  "Ah!"— sharp  and 
i^served,  but  there  was  a  Ions  relieving  breath 
thereafter.  Then  I  began  the  columns  of  "  wound- 
ed." Down  the  first  one  —  down  the  second  one 
— slowly,  a  little  nervoushr,  for  I  heard  the  la- 
bored breathing  of  the  nrm-mouthed  old  man 
close  at  my  side,  and  through  his  dress  and  bear- 
ing was  looking  into  his  ^wark  home.  Three 
or  four  inches  down  the  third  column  I  found  the 
name.  He  knew  I  had  found  it  before  I  took 
my  finger  from  the  paper.  "  WeU  ?  "  —  The  boy 
is  a  hero  if  he  is  tike  his  father.  "  In  the  arm 
and  in  Judiciary  Square  Hospital,"  was  my 
answer.  I  left  him  at  the  gate  of  the  square. 
Next  day  I  called  at  the  hospital.  The  old  man 
met  me  at  the  door.  "  All  right ;  left  arm  just 
above  the  elbow :  I've  got  him  a  furlough,  and 
we  go  home  to-morrow  morning."  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  proud  tone  in  his  voice  as  he  said 
that "  aff  right" 

Man's  Life  to  Himself.  —I  noticed  upon  the 
hurricane-deck,  said  a  letter-writer,  an  elderly 
darkey  with  a  very  philosophical  and  retrospec- 
tive cast  of  countenance,  squatted  upon  his  bundle 
toasting  his  shins  against  tne  chimney,  and  appar- 
rently  plunged  in  a  state  of  deep  meditation. 
Findino^  upon  inquin^  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Ninth  Illinois,  one  of  the  most  eallantly  behaved 
and  heavily  losing  remments  at  the  Fort  Donelson 
batde,  and  part  of  which  was  aboard,  I  beean  to 
interrogate  him  upon  the  subject  £Gs  pniloso- 
phv  was  so  much  in  the  Falstaffian  vein  that  I 
will  give  his  views  in  his  own  words,  as  near  as 
my  memory  serves  me. 

"Were  you  in  the  fight? " 


"  Had  a  little  taste  of  it,  sa." 

"  Stood  your  ground,  did  you  ?" 

"No,sa,Irans." 

"  Run  at  the  first  fire,  did  yon  ?" 

"Yes, — sa,andl  wouldhaveranso(ma,hadI 
knoad  it  war  coming." 

"  Why,  that  wasn't  very  creditable  to  your 
courage." 

"Dat  isn't  in  my  line,  sa — cookin's  my  pro- 
feshun." 

"  Well  but  have  yon  no  regard  for  your  repur 
tation?" 

"  Reputation's  nofin  by  the  mde  of  life." 

"  Do  you  consider  your  life  worth  more  than 
other  people's." 

"  Ivs  worth  more  to  me  sa." 

"  Then  you  must  value  it  very  highly ! " 

'*  Yes,  sa,  I  does  —  more  dan  all  dis  worid — 
more  dan  a  million  ob  dollas  sa,  for  what  vrouM 
that  be  wuth  to  a  man  with  the  bref  out  of  him? 
Self  preserbashum  am  the  first  law  wid  me." 

"  lout  why  should  you  act  upon  a  different  rule 
firom  other  men  ?  " 

"Because  different  men  set  different  values 
upon  dar  tives — mine  is  not  in  the  market" 

"  But  if  you  lost  it,  you  would  have  the  sa^ 
Action  o£  knowing  that  you  died  f(»r  your 
country." 

"  What  satisfaction  would  dat  be  to  me  when 
de  power  of  feelin'  was  gone  ?  " 

"  Then  patriotism  and  honor  are  nothing  to 
you?" 

"Nuffin  whatever,  sa, — I  regard  them  es 
among  de  vanities." 

"  If  our  soldiers  were  like  you,  traitors  wof^ 
have  broken  up  the  government  without  resist- 
ance." 

"  Yes,  sa,  dar  would  have  been  no  help  for  it 
I  would'nt  put  my  head  in  de  scale,  'gainst  no 
gobemment  dat  ebier  existed,  fi>r  no  gobemment 
could  replace  de  loss  to  me." 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  your  company  would 
have  missed  you  if  you  had  been  killed  ?  " 

"May  be  not,  sa  —  a  dead  white  man  ain't 
much  to  dese  sogers,  let  lone  a  dead  nig^  —  but 
I'd  a  miss  mysdf^  and  dat  was  de  junt  wid  me." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  dusky  corpse  of  that 
African  will  never  darken  the  field  of^  carnage. 


Incident  of  Antietam. — In  #smaU  clumn 
of  woods  near  the  battle  field,  the  body  of  a  deaa 
Union  soldier  in  a  pardally  upright  position,  was 
found  resting  against  a  tree. 

The  expression  of  the  man's  countenance  was 
perfectly  natural — in  fact  he  appeared  as  if  he 
was  only  asleep.  Alonsside  of  him  was  an  old 
and  worn  Bible,  which  3ie  poor  fellow,  knowing 
his  time  had  come,  was  reading,  and  in  this  way, 
a  soldier  and  Chrisdan  he  died ;  and  now,  with 
thousands  of  others,  his  grave  is  unknown. 


Soldier  Morals. — General  Sherman  seemed 
to  understand  that  a  "  hungry  soldier  has  no 
morale  or  morals ;"  for  when  he  caught  a  lad  in 
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bhe  in  his  wagon  one  night  abstracting  there- 
from a  large  sogar-cnred  ham,  he  asked  him 
kindlj  and  withoot  show  of  anosr,  ^  Hare  yon 
nomeat  ?  "  ^  None,"  said  the  soldier;  ^  the  regi- 
ment is  one  day  behind  on  rations,  and  the  com- 
missary doesn't  want  to  make  extra  iflraes." 
**  Take  the  ham  then,"  said  Sherman  as  he 


somed  his  cigar,  **  and  whenever  yon  need  any 
more  come  to  me  and  ask  for  them." 


THE  MEETING  ON  THE  BOBBSB. 

Ths  dvil  war  had  iost  began, 
And  caused  much  confltemation. 

While  O.  P.  Morton  governed  one 
Great  State  of  this  great  nation, 

So  it  did. 

Magoffin  goreraed  old  Eentndc, 

And  Dennison  Ohio ; 
And  no  three  hnmans  had  more  plock 

Than  this  pnissant  trio, 

So  they  bids^ti 

Maeoffin  was  the  leading  man : 

OQ  teleeraphed  to  Peny, 
And  writ/bv  post,  to  Dennison, 

To  meet  him  in  a  harry, 

So  he  did. 

Aiid  Dennison  and  Morton  too, 
Believed  they  had  good  reason 

To  fear  Magoffin  sonebt  to  do 
Some  heUish  act  of  tzeason. 

So  they  did. 

Bat  they  concladed'it  was  best 

To  do  as  he  demanded. 
So  they  would  have  a  chance  to  tost 

The  question,  "  Is  he  candid  ?  " 

So  they  did. 


And  Morton,  with  some  trusty  chaps. 

Went  up  to  see  "  Meguffin ; " 
At  6  ▲.  M.  they  took  dieir  traps. 

And  off  they  went  a-puffin'. 

So  they  did. 

Magoffin  4  A.  M.  did  fix. 

By  post  and  by  the  wire ; 
Bat  when  the  hour  had  come  -—why  nix 

Comehraas  was  he — Beriah, 

So  he  was. 

And  then  coald  you  have  heard  them  swear  I 

Them  chaps  along  with  Peny ; 
They  cnssed,  and  stamped,  and  pulled  their  hair, 

For  they  were  angry.— very. 

So  mey  were. 

And  when  they  found  that  they  were  sold. 

And  saw  no  chance  for  fighting. 
They  took  a  train  that  they  controlled, 

And  home  they  went  a-ldting, 

So  they  did. 

At  2  ▲.  M.  the  scamp  did  come. 

Bat  didn't  let  them  know  it ; 
And  80,  at  three,  they  started  home. 

And  when  they  start,  they  "  go  it,' 

So  they  do. 


»$ 


No  matter  what  they  find  to  do, 
'Tis  done  with  aU  their  power ; 

What  other  men  will  do  in  two. 
They'll  do  in  just  one  hour. 

So  they  will. 

And  now  if  they  could  mix  his  "  todd," 
They'd  put  some  pizen  stuff  in. 

And  serve  their  country  and  their  God, 
By  killing  off  "  Meguffin," 

So  they  would. 

And  serve  the  devil,  too,  as  well, 

By  sending  bun,  a  traitor, 
To  roast  eternally  in  hell, 

As  Pat  would  roast  a  tater. 

So  they  wotdd. 

Just  give  them  chaps  a  half  a  chance — 
Let  them  but  lav  a  hand  on 
9     A  traitor,  and  he'U  have  to  dance, 
With  atmosphere  to  stand  on, 

So  be  will. 

But  those  who  love  old  Unde  Sam, 
Test  love  and  in  their  greeting 

They  show  it,  and  in  every  palm. 
You  feel  the  heart  a  be^^ing. 

So  you  do. 

For  patriots  are  brothers  all  — 

Alike  our  flag  they  cherish ; 
With  it,  aloft,  they  bear  the  scroll; 

"  Let  every  traitor  perish," 

So  they  do. 

Stonxwall  Jackboit. —>  Thomas  Jefferson 
Jackson  was  a  psychological  event  With  him  it 
was  but  one  splendid  leap  firom  bed  to  battery, 
from  the  stagnations  of  a  sickly  fancy  to  the  in- 
spirations of  a  robust  and  exclusive  fame,  liie 
enerffies  that  slept  in  the  sluggish,  dull  cadet — 
in  me  nninterestinff,  morose  professor, — the 
quemlons,  tedions  nypochondriac — the  formal 
and  severe  elder — the  odd  and  awkwa^  man — 
not  walking,  *<  only  getting  ^Uong,"  and  talking  to 
himself —  awoke  witn  a  bound  of  joy  at  the  call 
of  the  trompets,  at  the  waving  of  the  banners, 
once  more  to  exult  with  the  bayonets,  as  at  Con- 
treras;  among  the  batteries,  as  at  Chembnsco 
and  Chepnitepec.  Nor  any  the  less  ready,  if  the 
trumpet  were  the  trumpet  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
banner  the  banner  of  the  Lord.  The  modem 
covenanter,  who,  debating  all  day,  and  praying 
all  niffht,  dashed  into  the  smoke  of  the  argument 
with  his  loyal  father-in-law,  to  convert  him  to  se- 
cession, and  the  inspired  rebel,  who,  praying  all 
night,  and  fighting  all  day,  repelleo,  rocldike, 
the  shock  of  the  Union  charge  at  Bull  Run,  were 
the  same  —  and  both  were  most  Uke  that  Richard 
Cameron,  who  cried,  three  times  above  the  din  and 
dust  of  his  last  fight,  ^  Lord,  spare  the  green  and 
take  the  ripe  t" — that  Richard  Cameron,  under 
whose  head,  as  placid  as  John  the  Baptist's,  and  as 
bloody — under  whose  reeking  hancb,  no  more  to 
fight  with  Bible  or  with  sword,  some  admirinjg  en- 
emy had  inscribed,  **  Here  hang  the  remains  of 
one  who  lived  praying  and  preaching,  and  died 
praying  and  fighting  I       Ana  so  of  the  man,  who. 
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OTayinff,  smote  Shiekls  at  Crois  Eejrs  and  Fort 
Kepablic,  taluDg  revenge  for  Winciiester;  who, 
prayings  drove  Banks  pelknell  oat  of  the  Yalle]^ 


and  across  the  Potomac ;  who,  praying,  stonned 
Harper's  Ferry  with  9k  feu  d^enfer;  and,  still 
watching  and  praying,  thundered  in  our  rear  at 
Richmond  and  Bcui  Bun  the  second,  at  Freder- 
icksburg and  Chancellorsville.  Of  this  muscular 
Christian  his  admiring  foes  ccMnpeted  in  phraseol- 
ogies of  generous  praise,  **  forgetting  his  fatal  er- 
ror to  applaud  the  greatness  of  his  souL**  They 
recountea  with  genial  iteration  the  separate  vir- 
tues of  the  man — his  courage,  his  patience,  his 
sincerity,  his  devotion,  his  nngleness  of  purpose, 
his  self-abnegation,  his  jnst  obedience,  and  his 
faith  in  QoA ;  of  the  Christian,  the  simplicity  of 
his  every  word  and  act,  his  perfect  truuifulness, 
his  mildness  and  his  mercy,  his  religious  enthusi- 
asm, his  continual  prayernilness,  his  almost  supeiv 
sUtious  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  his  iron  rule 
of  duty,  and  *^  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,"  his 
faith  in  God ;  of  the  soldier,  his  intrepidity,  his 
modesty,  his  magnanimity,  his  fbiy  in  the  fight, 
and  his  generosity  in  victory,  his  stable  bearing 
in  reverse,  his  tenderness  toward  his  own  wounded 
and  the  wounded  of  the  enemy — how  he  shared 
the  privations  of  his  men,  setting  them  examples  of 
endurance  and  devotion ;  his  calmness  ^  among 
the  shrieking  shells  and  the  death-lights  of  the 
battle ;  *'  the  absolute  fearlessness  of  his'demeanor, 
as  of  one  who  knew  what  his  men  hoped,  that  the 
Almighty  would  not  sound  hb  recall  until  his 
work  was  done ;  of  the  Greneral  —  his  celerity, 
his  ubiquity,  his  momentum,  his  forced  marches, 
his  **  thundering  in  the  rear,"  his  indomitable 
will  jthe  ma^c  of  hb  personal  influence,  and  **  how 
his  cause  did  hang  upon  his  heart."  We  have 
been  told  TstiU  by  his  enemies),  of  his  splendid 
originality,  nis  military  genius,  as  bold  as  it  was 
mcdest.  ^*  Every  time  we  have  been  seriously 
threatened,"  writes  a  lo^^al  chaplain,  "  he  did  it 
—  no  one  else  has  done  it.  The  first  time  I  saw 
his  face  my  heart  sank  within  me.  His  moral 
brain  is  grand." 

We  have  heard  on  every  hand  that  the  men 
idolized  him,  not  so  much  for  what  he  did,  as  for 
how  he  did  it.  He  thought  as  little  of  the  glory 
as  of  the  danger,  and  his  impulse  sprang  less  from 
patriotbm  tlmn  from  piety.  An  eminent  North- 
em  divine,  a  representative  man  in  the  ranks  of 
the  rebel  enemies,  has  defined  Jackson's  motive 
as  a  "  solemn  feeling  of  obligation  to  hb  Maker  who 
he  thought  had  called  him  to  thb  mission."  He 
was  sublimely  impersonal  —  incapable  of  pride, 
insensible  to  praise,  unconscious  of  criticism  — 
*^  serving  God,"  as  he  supposed,  and  going  strsught 
The  applause  that  took  the  form  of  cheers 


on. 


embarrassed  him  absurdly;  and  when  the  cap- 
tured garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry  greeted  him  wiu 
that  spontaneous  burst  with  which  the  heart  of 
the  true  soldier  salutes  the  soldier  of  true  heart, 
hb  confusion  w^  only  exceeded  by  hb  surprise. 
He  afterward  expressed  to  hb  prisoners  hb 
sense  of  the  extraordinary  compliment  in  the  elo- 
quent language  oidoxMe  rations, 

Hb  religious  character,  and  in  equal  degree  with 


hb  military  qnalitief,  impEeosed  itself  npon  has 
command;  not  an  officer  or  private  of  the  old 
Stonewall  Bri^ide  but  shut  down  ^  the  sc^ei^i 
safety-valTe "  Tas  some  ron^  definer  has  styled 
hard  swearing)  within  the  hearing  of  his  Gen- 
end.  Hb  soppUcation  before  battfe  to  the  God 
of  battles,  for  induration  and  strength  —  hb 
thanks,  when  the  dapr  was  won  or  lost,  &  victory 
or  preservation;  his  " can^Kneetii^ "  amoiw 
hb  men;  the  almost  invanabl^  fonnula  with 
which  he  introduced  hb  brief  and  plain  dis- 
patches, ^  By  the  blesRng  of  Almighty  God  we 
nave  had  a  success," — these  were  traits  not  less 
characteristic  of  this  rebel  General  Jackson  than 
the  &mous  |'By  the  Eternal!"  of  his  loyal 
and  self-sufficient  namesake.  So  likewise,  were 
the  "Very  good,  very  good — ifs  all  right  I" 
with  which  ne  received  his  death-warrant  from 
the  lips  of  hb  agonized  wife :  and,  before  that, 
his,  "  Don't  tell  the  trooma  I'm  wounded."  That 
mnst  have  been  a  touching  smile  with  which  in 
hb  dying  hour  he  indulged  himself  fi)r  once,  in 
a  comrade-like  expression  of  a  soldier's  satis&c- 
tion,  "  The  men  who  may  live  through  thb  war 
will  be  proud  to  say,  '  I  was  one  of  the  Stone- 
wall Bngadel'" 

And  apropos  of  "  StonewalL"  A  correspon- 
dent, over  the  ngnature  of  "  Altamont,"  contrib- 
uted to  The  liiiDUNB  a  sketch  of  the  vigorous 
rebel,  in  some  respects  fi-esher  and  fuller  than 
any  that  had  appeared  before,  and  therdn  hb 
soubriquet  was  traced  back,  not  to  the  stone 
bridge  at  Bull  Bun,  nor  to  the  "  There  stands 
Jackscm  like  a  stone  wall,"  of  Gen.  Bee,  or  to  the 
stone  fences  of  Winchestei;  Heights;  but  to  Jack- 
son's original "  Stonewall  Brigade,"  so  called  be- 
cause principally  recruited  in  a  stone-wall  conn- 
try —  the  valley  counties  of  Jefferson,  Clarke, 
Frederick,  Page,  and  Warren ;  and  the  writer 
showed  that  the  brigade  had  borne  thb  name  be- 
fore the  first  battle  of  Boll  Run,  and  of  course 
before  the  affiur  of  Winchester  Heights,  and  that 
the  brigade  had  lent  its  name  to  its  stout  leader, 
not  denved  it  firom  him.  Since  lus  death  thb 
sketch  has  been  reproduced  in  many  p2^)ers,  bat 
the  light  it  threw  on  the  *'  Stonewall "  question 
has  been  everywhere  ignored;  nevertheless, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  in  hb  last  hours,  was  careful 
to  explain  to  some  members  of  hb  staff  who  hung 
upon  hb  parting  words,  that  the  honorable  tide 
belonged  to  hb  men,  not  to  him ;  it  was  not  per- 
sonal and  figurative  like  "  Old  Hickory,"  as  the 
newspapers  persist  in  making  it— but  the  local  de- 
signation of  a  corps. 

The  Bebeb  say  he  was  a  '^fearful  loss ; "  that 
they  would  have  given  l^chmond  for  him,  even 
their  victories  of  Chancellorsville  and  the  Wilder- 
ness ;  but  that  hb  work  was  done.  ^^  He  helped 
to  build  a  nation,  and  all  that  now  remains  to  do 
is  to  dedicate  it  to  God  and  to  honor."  So  in 
Riclunond  he  lay  in  state,  wn^ped  in  the  new 
**  National  flag,"  that  on  the  morrow  was  given,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  breeze  over  the  ^  National 
Capitol."  That  same  fi^  was  afterward  present- 
ed to  hb  wife  by  the  "  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America." ' 
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Tke  petMmal  peooliaiitiei  of  Jadcson  were  aH 
OD  the  side  of  modesty.  We  have  idl  heard  or 
rcAd,  again  and  again,  how  he  shunned  observa- 
tion, and  how  diffi^t  it  was  for  a  stranj^r  to  sin- 
gle him  out  from  amonff  his  men  by  his  appear- 
ance or  his  manner,  for  his  appearance  was  fiur 
from  imposing,  and  his  manner  that  of  a  plain 
man  minding  his  own  business.  On  horseDaokf 
he  by  no  means  looked  the  hero  of  a  tableau. 
On  his  earlier  fields  and  marches  he  had  been 
blessed  with  a  "  charger^  that  haj^ily  resembled 
its  rider — "a  plain  horse,  that  went  straight 
diead,  and  minded  its  own  business;  but  one 
day  it  got  shot  under  him,  and  then  his  friends 
presented  him  with  a  voare  ornamental  beast,  a 
mare  that  took  on  airs,  and  durew  him ;  so  he 
exchan^d  her,  in  disgust,  for  a  lees  visionary 
and  artistic  quadruped—  still  a  horse,  but  never 
sach  a  congenial  spirit  as  that  original  **01e 
Yijginny  "  of  his,  that  never  tired,  and  whose  ev- 
erk^ting  long-legged,  swinging  walk  was  the  very 
tfati^  to  make  marches  wi£  **  He's  in  the  saddle 
now,"  sang  those  limber  rebels,  from  the  song  of 
&eir  corps: 

"He's  in  the  saddle  now  1  fiillinl 

Steady  the  whole  brigade  1 
Hill's  at  the  ford,  cut  off;  we'll  win 

His  way  out,  ball  and  blade. 
What  matter  if  oar  shoes  are  worn  t 

What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn? 
Quick  step  1  We're  with  hfan  before  mom ! 

That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

Jackson  had  never  seen  his  home  since  tiie 
war  broke  out ;  nor  would  he,  he  declared,  until 
it  was  over  —  **  unless  the  war  itself  should  take 
him  thiUier."  He  firmly  declined  the  luxury  of 
**  hospitable  mansions  **  aionetilie  line  of  his  march ; 
nor  afler  his  occupation  of  Winchester  could  he, 
witiiout  much  difficulty,  be  induced  to  pass  a 
mht  in  the  house  of  any  old  firiend  in  Freoerick, 
Cuirke,  or  Jefferson.  He  preferred  to  sleep 
amoi^  Us  men.  It  was  one  of  these  valley 
fiiea£  of  his  who  miscarried  so  absurdly  in  an 
atten^t  to  c<y  ole  him  out  of  his  imperturbable  reti- 
cence. The  gentleman,  at  whose  boose  Jackson 
had  been  induced  to  make  a  brief  vint  in  pass- 
ing, was  eagerly  curious  to  learn  what  the  next 
Biovement  of  the  ubiquitous  rebel  would  be; 
80  he  bddly  claimed  his  confidence  on  the  seore 
of  ancient  fHendship.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
irdl^affected  concern  and  refleotion  the  grim 
joker  button-holed  h»  bore.  *'  My  stanch  old 
inend,"  said,  he  with  mysterious  deliberation, 
"can— you  —  keep —  a  secret  V 

«Ah,Geneiia!'' 

"SocanL" 

The  love  and  admiration  he  at  all  times 
emoed  for  Lee  resembled  the  devotion  with  which 
Tomer  Ashby  had  followed  him,  Beplying  to 
the  remarks  of  a  friend  about  his  own  pecnliar 
nifitary  ideas  and  habits,  and  his  proneness  '*  to 
do  his  marchinff  and  fig^hdng  his  own  way,"  he 
ttid  ^  We  are  olessed  with  at  least  one  General 
whom  I  would  cheerfully  follow  blindfold,  whose 
most  dubious  strategy  I  would  execute  without 


question  or  hesitation,  and  that  General  is  Bobert 
£•  Lee."  The  anecdote  is  authentic.  But 
Jackson  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  very  early 
that  his  military  genius  was  essentially  local  and 
partisan — that  it  was  as  an  executive  officer  ex- 
clusively that  he  was  remarkaUe — and  that 
kaleidoscomo  and  subtle  combinations  must  be 
left  to  the  Lees  and  Johnstons  of  the  Rebel  army. 

When  tiie  question  of  Secession,  Union,  or 
*'  Armed  Neutrality, "  went  before  the  people  of 
Virginia,  StonewiJl  Jackson  voted  the  Union 
ticxet;  but  when  the  State  went  out  he  went 
out  wHh  her.  From  first  to  last  he  had  no  pa- 
tience (if  such  a  phrase  can  be  true  of  such  a 
man)  with  die  intemperate  expressions  of  bitter 
sectional  hate  that  continually  affronted  his  ear ; 
and  he  was  blunt  in  his  adnuHiition  to  the  women 
of  Winchester — ^when  he  again  led  the  checkered 
fortunes  of  that  town  to  our  advancing  troops  — 
««not  to  forget  themsdves."  "Mv  child,"  he 
would  say  to  some  immoderate  rebel  in  crinoline, 
^  you  and  I  have  no  right  to  our  hates ;  personal 
rancor  is  the  lowest  expression  oi  patriotism  and 
a  sin  beside.  We  must  leave  these  uungs  to  God  " 

Immediately  on  tiie  heels  of  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam,  and  aunostwitiiin  gun-shot  of  McClellan'ss^ 
100,000  men,  Stonewall  Jackson  with  a  force 
not  exceeding  7,000,  destroyed  thirty  miles  of 
Baltimore  ana  Ohio  Bailroad  track,  from  seven 
miles  west  of  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  North  Moun- 
tain. He  actually  obliterated  the  road,  so  that 
when  the  road-^nasters  with  their  ganes  went  to 
work  to  restore  it,  it  was  only  by  the  cnarred  and 
twisted  debris  that^  the  track  could  be  traced. 
Ever^  tie  was  burned,  every  ndl  bent — nothing 
remamed  to  be  done  but  to  cart  off  the  bare  baK^ 
la^  The  Greneral  took  off  his  coat,  and,  with  a 
cross-tie  for  a  fiilcrum  and  a  rail  for  a  lever, 
helped  to  demolish  the  '*  permanent  way ;"  and 
witn  his  own  hands  he  assisted  in  bending  the 
heated  rails  around  the  trunks  of  trees. 

All  this  while  McClellan,  with  his  splendid 
army,  lay  all  around  him,  and  miffht,  with  but  a 
smaU  show  of  energy,  and  less  of  strategy,  have 


brought  the  guns  that  were  yet  warm  from  An- 
tietam  to  bear  on  the  slouched  hat  of  the  re- 
nowned rebel  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  prying  out 
his  first  ndl;  nor  was  Jackson  at  any  time  more 
than  fifteen  miles  off  firom  our  littie  Napoleon. 

When  we  reflect  that  Gen.  McClellan  had 
been  a  practical  railroad  man,  that  the  dust  of 
die  track  was  yet  on  his  boots,  and  that  of  all  our 
generals  he  should  have  had  the  most  lively 
appreciation  of  the  vital  impcnrtance  of  such  a 
wreBi  military  thorough-fiure  as  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Boad  to  the  pl£is  of  the  Government,  and 
to  tiie  operations  of  his  own  army;  when  we 
recollect  with  what  force  and  importunity  he  had 
m^ged  tliese  oonaideTatioBs  i^Km  the  War  Depart- 
ment,  we  can  only  wonder  why  he  left  Jackson 
to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  railroad  ex- 
ercises.   Was  it  lack  of  eneiw  merely  ? 

Thouffh  in  no  respect  a  rulroad  man,  neither 
practios&y  nor  theoretically,  Jackson's  attentions 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line  were  unremitting 
and  frill  df  solicitude — so  muoh  so,  that  when,  on 
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fhe  occaaon  I  hare  jost  recaOed,  the  task  of  nit- 
strippiDg  and  twisting,  and  the  burning  waa  done, 
he  walked  oyer  the  whole  thirty  miles  of  his  ^wo^ 
to  see  that  it  was  good.  He  locd^ed  upon  that 
road  with  the  eye  of  nulitaiy  genins,  and  the 
great  part  it  mnst  play  in  the  warlike  machineiy 
of  the  Goyemment  was  plain  to  him ;  therefore 
he  took  more  pains  to  destroy  it  once,  than  Gen. 
McClellan  had  taken  to  saye  it  from  many  as- 
saults ;  and  but  for  the  Jacksonian  sagacity,  and 
energy  that  from  the  bc^nning  of  the  war  has 
presided  oyer  die  yery  lifo  of  the  road,  to  goard 
and  gaide  it,  the  yabr  of  the  rebel  mnst  haye 
trimnphed. 

An  intelligent  Union  chaplain  has  said,  ^  if 
any  man  whom  this  war  ha9  aeyeloped  resembles 
Napoleon,  it  is  Stonewall  Jackson.**  Batixiji;  the 
qualified  exaggeration  of  the  remark  it  is  not 
without  reason.  like  Napoleon,  Jackson  had 
daring  originality,  and  like  him  he 'taught  his 
enemy  that  if  they  would  beat  him  they  must 
imitate  him.  He  adopted  and  adapted  in  the 
East  the  whole  system  of  raid  which  Moigan  had 
made  so  redoubtable  in  the  West ;  and  not  only 
the  Stuarts,  Mosebys,  Imbodens,  Jenkinses,  Jones- 
es and  Wilders,  are  of  his  making,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  Stonemans,  Grieisons,  Kilpatricks, 
and  Dayises  alsa 


Homespun  Dbess.  —  The  accompanying 
song  was  taken  from  a  letter  of  a  Southern  ^rl 
to  her  loyer  in  Lee's  army,  which  letter  was  obtam- 
edfrom  a  mail  captured  qa  Sherman's  march 
through  Northern  Alabama.  The  materials  of 
which  the  dress  alluded  to  b  made  are  of  cotton  and 
wool,  and  woyen  on  the  hand-loom,  so  commonly 
seen  in  the  houses  at  the  South.  The  scrap  of  a 
dress,  enclosed  in  the  letter  as  a  sample,  was  of 
a  gray  color  with  a  stripe  of  crimson  and  green 
—  omte  pretty  and  creditable  to  the  lady  who 
made  it 

The  lines  are  not  a  fiilse  indication  of  tiie  nni- 
yersal  sentiment  of  the  women  of  tiie  South,  who 
by  the  encouragement  they  haye  extended  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  sacrifices  they  haye  made,  haye 
exercised  an  influence  which  has  proyed  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  rebels,  and  haVe  shown 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  gentle  sex. 

HOMXSPUN  PBB88. 

AiB  —  "  Bonny  B&m  Fktg." 

Oh  yes  1    I  am  a  Sontbem  girl,  and  glory  in  fhe 

name, 
And  boast  it  with  for  greater  pride  than  glittering 

wealth  or  ftune ; 
I  enyy  not  the  Northern  giri  her  robes  of  beauty 

rare, 
Though  diamonds  deck  her  snowy  neck  and  pearls 

bedeck  her  hair. 
Chobus  —  Hurrah  1  hurrah  1  .for  the  Sunny  South 
so  dear, 
Three  cheers  for  the  homespun  dress  the 
Southern  ladies  wear. 


homsipm  dress  is  plain,  I  know,  my  baa's  pal- 
metto too. 

But  then  it  shows  what  Sontbem  gb*ls  for  Sontbem 
rights  will  do  — 

We  scorn  to  wear  a  dress  of  silk,  a  bit  of  Northern 
lace. 

We  make  our  homespun  dresses  up  and  wear  Aem 
with  much 


witn  mucn  grace. 
Chobus— Hurrah  I  etc 


etc 


Now  Northern  goods  are  out  of  date,  and  since  Old 

Abe's  blockade, 
Wo  Southern  girls  are  quite  content  with  goods  o^^ 

selves  have  made  — 
We  sent  the  braye  from  out  our  land  to  battle  witt 

the  foe, 
And  we  will  lend  a  helping  hand— we  km  the 

Sonthyon  know. 
Chobus— Hurrah  I  etc. 

Our  land  it  is  a  glorious  land,  and  ours  a  g^rious 

cause. 
Then,  three  cheers  for  the  homespun  dress  and  for 

the  Southern  boys ; 
We  sent  our  sweethearts  to  tb»  war,  but,  dear  giris, 

neyer  mind. 
The  soldier  never  will  forget  the  giri  he  left  behiiid. 
Chobus— Hurrah  I  etc 

A  soldier  is  the  lad  for  me  —  a  brave  heart  I  adore, 

And  when  the  Sunny  South  is  fiiee,  and  fighting  is 
no  more, 

I  then  wiU  choose  a  lover  brave  fiom  out  that  glori- 
ous band. 

The  soldier-boy  that  I  love  best  shall  have  my  heart 
and  hand. 

Chobus — Hurrah  1  etc 

And  now,  youne  men,  a  word  to  you,  if  yon  woaM 

win  the  fur. 
Go  to  tiie  field  where  honor  calls,  and  win  your  ladies 

there; 
Bemember  that  our  brightest  smiles  are  for  the  tm 

and  brave, 
And  that  our  tears  are  for  the  one  that  fills  a  soldier's 

grave. 
Chobus— Huirah,  etc 


Geobgb  Morse,  the  North  Woods  Guidb. 
—  George  Morse,  the  well  known  North  Woods 
Guide,  was  killed  in  the  terrible  battle  near  die 
James  river.  Bom  in  the  woods,  he  was  never 
contented  out  of  fhem.  Although  firiends,  who 
appreciated  his  good  qualities,  often  tried  to  in* 
duce  him  to  change  his  mode  of  lifo,  and  to  i^)- 
ply  lumself  to  some  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
civilization,  he  could  never  long  keep  away  from 
the  woods  and  waters  of  our  Northern  wilderness. 
He  was  lost  in  towns,  while  he  knew  every  river 
and  mountain  and  lake  of  the  vast  forest  reach- 
ing from  fhe  Mohawk  to  the  St  Lawrence.  He 
was  ourbeauideal  of  a  woodsman — of  exhaust- 
less  endurance — widi  an  eye  like  the  ea^'s — 
equally  foariess  and  gentle^ — proud  of  his  wife 
and  children  —  temperate  in  all  things  and  the 
best  shot  in  the  state.  As  a  ffukie,  he  was  inval- 
uable— quiet,  attentive,  unoDtmsive  and  kind- 
hearted — anticipating  every  want — always  watch- 
ful and  never  at  fiiult  ^  We  ne'er  shall  look 
upon  lus  like  again." 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  Union,  and 
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jomed  the  Herkimer  re^ment  (&e  Thirt^-fi)iirtlO 
soon  after  it  took  the  field.  BQa  habits  of  life 
lendered  him  inTalaable  as  a  scout,  and  he  was 
emplojed  as  such  whenever  unusual  skill  was 
necessaiy  to  accomplish  the  result  desired.  £Qs 
adrentures  while  thus  employed,  would  fill  a  toI- 
ume.  Scares  of  rebels  were  made  to  Inte  the 
dost  by  his  trusty-  rifle.  And  yet  crudty  consti- 
tuted nopart  of  his  composition.  As  an  illustr»- 
tion:  miile  scoutins  near  Ball's  Bluff,  on  the 
Potomac,  he  approached  to  within  a  few  yards  <k 
Uie  dwelling  of  a  rebel  spy,  who,  with  his  wife, 
was  at  the  moment  drinking  tea  near  the  open 
door  of  the  house,  which  was  surrounded  by  reb- 
el troops.  The  cai)ture  or  death  of  the  spy  was 
an  ambition  with  him.  Nothing  lidd  so  near  his 
heart;  (for  he  had  caused  the  death  of  two 
Union  scouts  a  few  days  before)  and  he  was 
bao^ant  with  exultation  when  he  had  him  thus 
within  short  range.  But  the  wife  sat  in  a  di- 
rect line  of  her  husband,  and  it  was  imposdble 
to  shoot  the  one  without  hitting  the  other.  The 
temptation  was  very  great,  but  George  Morse 
coold  not  peril  the  ufe  of  a  woman  even  to  kill 
a  spy;  and,  heavy-hearted,  he  retired,  trusting 
to  the  chances  of  another  day. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he 
could  never  tie  himself  down  to  camp  life  or 
to  the  soldier's  drill.  His  colonel  knew  this, 
and  making  him  a  sergeant,  allowed  him  to  do 
as  he  pleased ;  and  the  whole  re^ment  acqui- 
esced. As  a  reward  they  were  <^n  feasted 
wjfon  rebel  spoils,  gathered  by  our  lamented 
fhend  as  an  amusement  It  was  an  almost  ev- 
eiy-day  occurrence  to  see  him  marching  into 
camp  with  eatable  burthens,  heavy  as  himself, 
upon  bis  shoulders ;  and  when  any  sick  soldier 
coveted  some  delicacy  unattainable  in  camp  it 
was  only  necessary  to  '*  tell  Greoige  Morse  "  to  en- 
Bore  it. 

Those  who  knew  him  can  fancy  his  efii- 
ciency  in  battle.  He  never  fought  in  the  ranks. 
He  was  own  captain  and  general.  He  never 
wasted  powder  or  ball ;  and  every  other  man 
m  the  army  may  have  been  fatigued,  but  he 
was  not  We  can  imamne  him  in  the  retreat, 
leaping  or  crawling,  nom  tree  to  tree,  widun 
shcni;  ranfe  of  the  enemy's  advance,  loading  and 
firing  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  but  with 
the  red  man's  caution,  and  bnnffing  down  his 
game  at  every  shot  When  he  Ml,  one  of  the 
naoet  effective  men  in  that  entire  host  of  heroes 
fell ;  and  tears  will  be  shed  in  forest  huts  and 
b  city  palaces  when  it  is  announced  that  Geoige 
Horse  is  dead. 


Iin>iAN  Stratsot. —  One  of  the  Fourteenth 
New  York  Artillery — a  Seneca  Indian,  under- 
took on  a  wager,  to  bring  in  alive  a  rebel  sharp- 
dnoter  who  was  perchM  in  a  tree  in  front  of 
^  Union  lines  at  Petersburg,  considerably  in 
adrance  of  his  own.  His  manner  ci  accomplish- 
ing this  was  as  ingenious  as  successful.  Procuring 
a  qi^aatity  of  pine  boughs,  he  enveloped  himself 
^th  them  fixHu  head  to  foot,  attaching  them  se- 


curely to  a  branch,  which  he  lashed  lenjithwue  of 
his  body.  When  completed,  he  was  indistinguish- 
able to  a  casual  o()server  from  the  surrounding 
fidiase,  and  resembled  a  tree  as  closely  as  it  was 
possible  fi}r  his  really  artistic  efforts  to  render 
him.  Thus  prepared,  and  with  musket  in  hand, 
concealed  likewise,  he  stole  by  almost  impercep- 
tible movements  to  beneath  the  tree  where  the 
shiurpshooter  was  lodsed.  Here  he  patiently 
waited  until  his  prey  had  emptied  his  piece  at 
one  of  our  men,  when  he  suddenly  brou^^t  his 
musket  to  bear  on  the  *^reb, "  giving  hun  no  time 
to  reload.  The  sharpshooter  was  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage. To  the  demand  to  come  down  he 
readily  assented,  when  the  Indian  triumphantly 
marched  him  a  prisoner  into  camp  and  won  his 
wager. 


Inoidbnt  of  Stubgis's  Expbditiok. — The 
main  body  of  Stuigis's  command  halted  at  Salem, 
and  a  detachment  of  800  men  were  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  road  to  Ripley,  a  little  town 
about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Corinth,  Miss. 
When  within  a  few  miles  of  that  place  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  detachment  came  upon  and 
captured  a  squad  of  half-a-dozen  rebel  cav^ry 
without  firing  a  gun.  As  b  customary,  the  pris- 
oners were  ciosel^r  examined  widi  a  view  to  elicit- 
ing such  information  of  the  enemy's  whereabouts 
and  intentions  as  they  mi^t  be  able  to  give. 

A  gaunt,  string-haired  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  leader  of  £e  rebel  party,  was  conducted 
to  the  officer  in  conmiand  of  our  advance. 

"  What  r^imenf  do  you  belong  to  ? "  asked 
^officer. 

"I  wont  tell,"  was  the  pcmited  reply  of  the 
rebd. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  l^pley  ?  "  was  the  next  ques- 
tion." 

«  Don't  know,"  answered  the  man,  sullenly. 

"  Who  is  your  commander  ?  " 

"WonttelL" 

«  How  far  off  is  the  command  to  which  you  be> 
long? "still  inquired  the  persevering  Federal, 
pretending  not  to  notice  the  crusty  demeanor  of 
nis  prisoner. 

Here  the  rebel  informed  him,  in  terms  that 
would  not  be  altogether  comely  in  print,  that  he 
would  see  him  in  a  much  hotter  region  than 
Misidssippi  before  he  would  tell  him  anything 
at  all 

"Very  well,"  sdd  the  officer,  drawing  and 
cocking  a  revolver  ;  "  I  will  send  you  there  to 
wait  for  me." 

^  You  may  shoot  me  if  you  want  to, "  said  the 
plucky  Confederate,  *<but  you  will  be  sorry 
forit'^ 

«Why?" 

<*  Because  there  is  a  hundred  men  over  yonder 
in  the  woods,  and  if  they  hear  you  shoot  they 
will  come  up  and  murder  every  man  of  you." 

"  WeU,"  sfidd  the  officer, "  since  you  have  told 
me  just  what  I  want^  to  find  out,  I  gaem  I 
wont  shoot  you;"  and  in  thirty  minutes  the 
whole  hundred  men  were  prisoners  also. 
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An  iNCiDEirT  IN  THE  Cabb. — In  A  car  on 
a  railroad  which  nins  into  New  York,  aaoene  oo- 
corred  which  will  never  be  forcotten  by  the  wit- 
Bomoo  of  it.  A  person  dressed  as  a  |;entkman, 
speakinff  to  a  friend  across  the  car,  said,  ^  WeU, 
Ihope  &e  war  may  last  six  months  longer.  If  it 
do^  I  shall  have  made  enough  to  retire  from 
business.  In  the  last  ax  months  Tre  made  a 
himdred  thonsand  dollars — six  months  more  and 
I  shall  have  enondi.'' 

A  lady  sat  behind  the  speaker,  and  necessa- 
rily heard  his  remark ;  bat  when  he  was  done 
she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  to  him : 
'*  Sir,  I  bad  two  sons  —  one  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  the  other  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Muifreesbora" 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  so  were  all 
around  who  heard  her.  Then,  overcome  bv  her 
indignation,  she  suddenly  slapped  the  speculator, 
first  on  one  cheek,  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
before  the  fellow  could  say  a  word,  the  passenflem 
sitting  near,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  affair, 
seized  him,  and  pushed  him  hurriedly  ont  of  the 
car,  as  one  not  nt  to  ride  with  decent  people. 


Capture  op  the  6RETH0um>. —  Pollard, 
in  his  obserrations  in  the  North,  gives  die  follow- 
ing account  of  the  capture  and  the  events  preced- 
ing it 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May,  1864,  the 
Greyhound  was  lying  off*  Fort  Fisher,  the  signal- 
men blinking  at  each  other  with  dieir  liffhts  in 
sliding  boxes.  It  was  necessary  to  get  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  fort  for  the  Greylmnd  to  pass 
out  to  sea,  as  no  leas  than  three  frigitive  conscnpts 
—  "  stowaways  " — had  been  found  aboard  of  her. 
Two  of  them  were  discovered  on  searching 
the  vessel  at  Wilmington.  But  lower  down  the 
stream  the  vessel  is  overhauled  again,  and  goes 
through  the  process  of  the  fvmigaSion  of  her 
hold  to  discover  improper  passengers.  In  the 
case  of  the  Greyhound,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
the  captain,  and  execrations  of  the  crew,  the 
process  brought  to  light  an  unhappy  stowaway, 
who  was  recognized  as  a  liquor-dealer  of  Wil- 
mington, and  made  no  secret  of  his  design  to  flee 
the  conscription.  After  the  threat,  and  appar- 
ently serious  preparations,  to  throw  him  over- 
board, the  "  stowaway "  was,  no  doubt,  relieved 
to  find  himself  taken  asliOTe  to  the  comparative 
mercies  of  the  enrolling  officer. 

At  last  we  are  off.  The  moon  is  down ;  the 
steward  has  had  orders  to  kill  the  geese  and  shut 
up  the  dog ;  the  captain  has  put  on  a  suit  of  dark 
clothes;  every  light  is  extinguished,  every 
word  spoken  in  a  whisper,  andue  turn  of  the 
propeller  of  the  Greyhound  sounds  like  the 
peat  of  a  human  heart  There  is  an  exdtement 
in  these  ciroumstances.  The  low,  white-gray 
vessel  glides  fiirtively  tiuxmgh  the  water,  and  you 
catch  the  whispered  commands  of  the  captain : 
"  8tead-e}r/'  and  then  the  more  intense  and  ener- 
getic whisper,  «<  Black  smoke,  by  G — ;  cut  off 
your  smoke."  Every  eye  is  strained  into  the 
shadows  of  the  night     But  how  utterly  useless 


did  an  tins  precaution  and  vigilance  appear  on 
the  Greyhound;  for  after  two  nours  of  suspense 
we  were  out  of  the  blockade  lines,  and  had  seen 
notiiing  but  the  caps  of  the  waves.  A  blockade 
for  blockheads,  sureljTi  I  thou^t  as  I  composed 
mvself  to  sleep,  disnissing  entirely  from  my  mind 
all  terrors  of  Voa  Yankee. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  the 
Greyhound  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  out  at  sea,  when  the  lookout  reported  a 
steamer  astern  of  ns.  The  day  was  hazy,  and 
when  the  vessel  was  first  descried,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  five  or  six  miles  astern  of 
us.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  sharp  sus- 
pense ;  perhaps  the  steamer  had  not  seen  us ;  ev- 
ery one  listened  with  breathless  anxiety,  as  the 
tall  fellow  at  the  mast-head  reported  the  discov- 
eries he  was  making,  through  nis  glasses,  of  the 
susmcious  vessel  ^*He  is  bearing  towards  a 
banc,  sir ; "  and  ft)r  a  few  moments  hope  mounted 
in  our  hearts  that  we  might  not  have  been  ob- 
served, and  might  yet  escape  into  the^  misty  ob- 
scurity ^ the  sea.  In  vam.  "He  is  a  side- 
wheel  steamer,  and  b  bearing  directly  for  us,  sir." 

"  Give  her  her  way,"  shouted  the  captain  in 
response;  and  there  was  a  tumultuous  rush  of 
the  crew  to  the  engine-room,  and  the  Uack 
smoke  curling  above  the  smoke-stack,  and  the 
white  foam  in  our  wake  told  plainly  enough  that 
the  startled  Greyhouid  was  malong  desperate 


But  she  was  evidently  no  match  for  the  Yan- 
kee. We  were  being  n^idly  overhanled,  and  in 
something  more  than  an  nour  firom  the  beginning 
of  the  cluue,  a  shell  from  the  Yankee  ve^el,  Uie 
"  Ccmnecticut,''  was  whistling  over  our  bows. 
The  crew  becNEune  unruly ;  but  captain  "  Henry," 
revolver  in  hand,  ordered  back  the  man  to  Uie 
wheel,  declaring  "  he  was  master  of  the  vessel 
yet"  The  mate  reported  that  a  very  small 
crew  appeu*ed  to  be  aboard  the  Yankee.  "  Then 
we  will  fight  for  it,"  said  the  ^unky  captain. 
But  the  madnen  of  such  a  resolution  became 
soon  manifest;  for  as  the  Connecticut  overhauled 
us  more  closely,  her  decks  and  wheel-houses  were 
seen  to  be  black  with  men,  and  a  shell  wluch 
grazed  our  engine,  warned  us  that  we  were  at 
Uie  mercy  of  tl^  enemy.  But  for  that  peculiar 
nuisance  of  blockade-runners — women  passen- 
gers— the  Greyhound  might  have  been  burnt, 
and  the  last  duty  peiformed  in  the  &ce  of  the 
rapadous  enemy. 

Dizzy,  and  dL^usted  with  sea-sickness;  never 
suppoaiDg  that  a  vessel  which  had  passed  out  of 
the  assei^  lines  of  blockade  without  seeing  a 
blockader,  without  being  pursued  from  those  lines, 
and  already  far  out  on  the  sacred  highway  of 
the  ocean,  and  flyii^  the  British  ensign,  could  be 
the  subject  of  piratical  seizure ;  never  dreamii^ 
that  a  umple  confederate  passeneer  could  be  the 
victim  of  Kidnapping  on  the  high  seas,  outside  of 
all  miltary  and  territorial  lines,  I  had  but  a  dim 
appreciation  of  the  exciting  scenes  on  the  Grey- 
hound in  the  chase.  Papers,  memoranda,  pack- 
ages of  Confederate  bonds,  were  ruthlessly  tossed 
into  the  purser's  bag  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames 
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in*  the  engine-room ;  the  contents  of  trunks  were 
wildly  scattered  over  the  decks ;  the  white  waves 
danced  with  ambrotypes,  souvenirs,  and  the  torn 
fragments  of  the  large  package  of  letters,  mis- 
sives of  fnendsbip,  records  of  affection,  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  me,  and  which  I  at  last  un- 
willingly gave  to  the  sea. 

Here,  at  last,  close  alongside  of  us,  in  the 
bright  day,  was  the  bladt,  guilty  thing,  while 
from  her  sides  were  pushing  out  boats,  with  well- 
dressed  crews  in  lustrous  uniforms,  and  officers 
in  the  picturesqueness  of  gold  and  blue  —  a  brave 
sight  for  grimy  confederates!  The  Greyhound 
was  no  sooner  boarded,  than  an  ensign,  wno  had 
hb  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  his  hands  en- 
cased in  lavender-colored  kids,  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  me  wilh  a  very  joyous  air  how  many 
bales  of  cotton  were  on  board  the  vessel.  I  after- 
wards understood  that,  from  my  disconsolate 
looks,  he  had  taken  mo  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
cotton,  and  was  probably  desirous,  by  nis  amiable 
question,  to  give  a  sly  pinch  to  my  misery. 


no  I  YANKEE  BOYS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WEST. 

BY    B.  TOMPKINS. 

Ho !  Yankee  boys  throughout  the  West, 

Hear  ye  the  traitor's  shout, 
**  We'll  build  the  Union  up  again. 

And  leave  New  England  out  1 " 
And  shall  wo  join  the  rabble  cry. 

At  tyranny's  command  ? 
Traduce  the  homes  our  childhood  loved. 

Betray  our  father  land  ? 

CHORUS. 

And  shall  wc  join  the  rabble  cry. 

At  tyranny^  command  ? 
Traduce  the  homes  our  childhood  loved. 

Betray  our  father  land  ? 

Forget  the  days  we  rambled  o'er 

Our  free  New  England  hills : 
Forget  the  joyous  hours  wo  passed, 

Inside  her  shining  rills  ; 
Foiget  the  cheerful  fires,  whose  smoke 

Upon  her  free  ah  curls  ? 
Foreet  the  hearths  where  cluster  round 

New  England's  peerless  girls  1 

Chorus.— Forget  the  cheerful,  Ac. 

What  I  look  with  alien  eyes  upon    . 

The  land  where  Hancock  died. 
And  in  a  vile  and  impious  tone 

The  pil^ms'  faith  deride  ? 
Shall  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, 

Be  named  by  us  in  scorn. 
Because  a  revolution  there 

In  Freedom's  name  was  bom  ? 

Chorus.  —  Shall  Lexiugton,  &c. 

No !  By  the  blood  of  heroes  shed 

On  Bunker's  gory  height ; 
ISiol  by  the  mem'ry  of  me  dead, 

Who  dared  old  England's  might  — 
The  flag  that  floats  o  er  Plymouth  rock 

Shall  wave  o'er  Sumter's  wall ; 
These  States  shall  all  tog^her  stand, 

Or  all  together  fall. 

Chorus.  —  The  flag,  &c. 
12 


We've  met  a  boasting  cavalier  — 

Proud  lord  of  whips  and  chains. 
Within  our  nation's  council  halls 

And  conquered  him  with  brains ; 
And  now,  if  he  will  have  it  so. 

We'll  make  the  Southron  feel 
The  pilgrims'  sons,  wherever  found. 

Can  handle  lead  and  steel. 

Chorus.  —  And  now,  if  he,  &c 

The  torch  that  burned  at  Lexington, 

Lit  by  our  patriot  sires, 
Shall  yet  illume  the  southern  skies 

With  freedom's  holy  fires ; 
And  Yankee  schools  shall  dot  the  plains, 

And  Yankee  churches  rise. 
Till  truth  and  light  dissolve  each  chain 

And  slavery  groans  and  dies. 

Chorus.  —  And  Yankee  schools,  &c. 


The  Death  op  General  Stevens.  —  The 
army  was  retreating  from  Centrevillo.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  against  a  rebel  force  that  had  pen- 
etrated five  miles  nearer  Washington  tlian  our 
rear  and  was  moving  to  strike  upon  the  flank. 
€ren.  Stevens'  division,  the  advance  of  Reno's 
corps,  was  on  the  left  of  the  road  taken  by  the 
trams,  and  intercepted  the  enemy.  He  saw  that 
the  rebels  must  be  oeaten  back  at  once,  or  during 
the  nif  ht  they  would  stampede  the  wagons,  and 
probably  so  disconcert  our  retreat  that  the  last 
divisions  would  fall  a  prey  to  their  main  force. 
Ue  decided  to  attack  immediately,  at  the  same 
time  sending  back  for  support  Having  made  his 
dispodtions,  he  led  the  attack  on  foot  at  the  head 
the  Eighty-eiffhth  (Highlanders).  Soon  meeting 
a  withering  nre  and  the  color-sergeant,  Sandy 
Campbell,  a  grizzled  old  Scotchman,  being 
wounded,  they  ialtered.  One  of  the  color^ard 
took  up  the  fl«)g,  when  the  General  snatched  it 
from  hijn.  The  wounded  Highlander  at  his  feet 
cried,  '^  For  G^'s  sake.  General,  don't  you  take 
the  colors ;  they'll  shoot  you  if  you  do ! "  The 
answer  was,  **  feive  me  the  colors !  If  they  don't 
follow  now,  they  never  will;"  and  he  sprang  for- 
ward, crying,  "  We  are  all  Highlanders ;  follow, 
Highlanders ;  forward,  my  Highlanders  1  **  The 
Highlanders  did  follow  their  Scottish  chief,  but 
while  sweeping  forward  a  ball  struck  him  on  his 
right  temple.  He  died  instautly.  An  hour  af- 
terwards, when  taken  up,  his  hands  were  still 
clinched  around  the  fia^-etafi*. 

A  moment  alter  seizing  the  colors,  his  son^ 
Captain  Hazzard  Stevens,  fell  wounded,  and 
cried  to  his  father  that  he  was  hurt.  With  but  a 
glance  back,  that  Roman  father  said:  ^*  I  cannot 
attend  to  you  now,  Hazzard.  Corporal  Thomp- 
son, see  to  my  boy." 

Anecdote  op  Pbesident  Lincoln. — Judge 
Baldwin,  of  California,  an  old  and  highly  respec- 
table and  sedate  gentleman,  called  on  General 
Halleck,  and^presuminff  upon  a  familiar  acc^uain^ 
tance  in  California  a  row  years  since,  solicited  a 
pass  outside  of  the  lines  to  see  a  brother  in  Vir- 
fldnia,  not  thinking  that  he  would  meet  with  a  re- 
nisal,  as  both  his  brother  and  himself  were  good 
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Union  men.  "  We  have  been  deceived  too  often," 
8iud  General  Ualleck,  ^<  and  I  regret  I  can't  grant 
it"  Judge  B.  then  went  to  Stanton,  and  was  very 
briefly  disposed  of  with  the  same  result  Finally 
he  obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
stated  his  case.  *'  Have  you  applied  to  Greneral 
H^eck  ?  **  inquired  the  President  "  And  met  with 
a  flat  refusal,"  said  Judge  6.  '*  Then  you  must 
see  Stanton,"  continued  the  President  **  I  have, 
and  with  the  same  result,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  the  President  with  a  smile  of  good  hu- 
mor, "  I  can  do  nothing,  for  you  must  know  that  I 
have  very  little  influence  with  this  Administration  /" 


Sherman's  Love  of  Music.  —  A  correspon- 
dent with  Sherman's  army  recorded  this  incident. 

Memorable  the  music  **  that  mocked  the  moon  " 
of  November  of  the  soil  of  Georgia ;  sometimes  a 
triumphant  march,  sometimes  a  glorious  waltz, 
again  an  old  air  stirring  the  heart  alike  to  recol- 
lection and  to  hope.  Floating  out  irom  throats  of 
brass  to  the  ears  of  soldiers  in  their  blankets  and 
generals  within  their  tents,  these  tunes  hallowed 
the  eves  to  all  who  listened. 

Sitting  before  his  tent  in  the  glow  of  a  camp 
fire  one  evening,  General  Sherman  let  his  cigar 
go  out  to  listen  to  an  air  that  a  distant  band  was 
plaving. ,  The  musicians  ceased  at  last.  The  gen- 
eral turned  to  one  of  his  officers : 

'*  Send  an  orderly  to  ask  that  band  to  play  that 
tune  again." 

A  little  while,  and  the  band  received  the  word. 
The  tune  was  *^  The  Blue  Juniata^"  with  exquisite 
variations.  The  band  played  it  again,  even  more 
beautifully  than  before.  Again  it  ceased,  and 
then,  oflT  to  the  right,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  the  voices  of  some  soldiers  took  it  up  with 
words.  The  band,  and  still  another  band,  played 
a  low  accompaniment  Camp  after  camp  b^an 
singing ;  the  music  of  '*  The  Blue  Juniata  "  l>e- 
came,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  oratorio  of  half  an 
anny. 


An  Incident  by  the  Way.  —  On  my  last 
trip  toward  Huntsville  we  found  the  track  torn 
up,  and  the  cross-ties  still  burning.  Nearly  half 
a  mile  was  destroved  —  for  the  iron  had  been 
heated  till  it  was  bent  and  useless.  Guerrillas 
were  seen  at  a  distance.  Pickets  were  thrown 
out,  and  the  negroes  and  white  laborers  went  to 
work.  As  it  was  getting  dark,  the  fences  were 
soon  made  into  huge  fires  to  enable  the  workmen 
to  see.  Suddenly  a  '*  butternut "  laborer  came 
running  along  the  line. 

"  The  rebels  1  The  rebels  I " 

"  How  many  ?  "  asked  the  captam. 

<'  Oh  I  the  world  is  full  of  them  1 "  he  shouted, 
without  stopping  a  second. 

^  The  situation  "  had  quite  a  serious  aspect,  — 
a  small  party  of  us,  enclosed  by  woods,  with  thick 
undergrowth,  great  fires  to  show  our  position,  and 
no  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  Granger's 
command.  But  ^  the  rebels  "  proved  to  be  our 
own  men  —  an  Indiana  cavalry  regiment  that  was 
bunting  a  mounted  gang  of  guerrillas.    One  of 


diehr  men  had  been  tortured  and  then  murder^ 
a  few  days  before,  and  these  boys  declared  that 
their  rule  of  action  was  death  to  all  traiton,  and 
to  take  no  prisoners. 

In  a  few  hours — with  really  wonderful  speed— 
the  break  was  repaired,  and  we  went  slowbr  on 
our  way.  These  rapid  repairs  have  caased  the 
Greorgians  to  invent  a  new  military  maxim : "  The 
Yankees  carry  their  liilroads  with  thenu" 

On  these  car-tops  one  6ften  hears  tales  of  deeds 
of  heroism  by  privates  that  somehow  seldom  get 
into  print 

On  my  last  trip  down,  I  was  speaking  to  an 
officer  about  the  hospitals.  A  soldier  who  sat 
next  to  me  said  he  had  been  a  steward  in  one  of 
them  several  months.  I  asked  ^pi  if  the  soldiers, 
when  they  were  sick,  persisted  in  the  continuous 
swearing  which  characterizes  the  army. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said,  "  thev  are  like  little  chil- 
dren then  ;«they  return  to  their  father^s  house. " 

I  saw  that  I  had  come  in  contact  with  a  man 
worth  talking  to,  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him.  Only  a  few  scraps  of  it  can  be  given 
now: 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  thev  are  so  grateful  for  the 
smallest  favors  I  I  have  beard  them  say  so  sofUy« 
*  thank  you,  sir,*  for  every  little  thing  I  did  for 
them,  that  I  was  almost  ashamed.  I  tl^ught  I  had 
seen  brave  men  in  battle,  but  I  never  knew  what 
bravery  was  tiU  I  went  to  the  hospital.  They 
often  told  me  to  fix  them  out" 

"What  is  that?" 

"Well,  they  would  see  that  the  doctor  gave 
them  up,  and  they  would  ask  me  about  it  I 
would  tell  them  the  truth.  I  told  one  man  that, 
and  he  asked  how  long  V  I  said,  not  over  twenty 
minutes.  He  did  not  £ow  any  fear  —  they  never 
da  He  put  up  his  hand  so,  and  closed  his  eyes 
with  hb  own  fineers,  and  then  stretched  himself 
out,  and  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast  *•  Now, 
fix  me,'  he  said.  I  pinned  the  toes  of  his  stock- 
ings together ;  that  was  the  way  we  laid  corpses 
out ;  and  he  died  in  a  few  mmutes.  His  face 
looked  as  pleasant  as  if  he  was  asleep  and  smiling. 
Manjr's  the  time  the  bo3rs  have  fixed  themselves 
that  way  before  they  died." 

I  asked  him  another  question : 

"  Yes,"  he  said, "  the  soldiers  when  they  are 
dying  ahnost  always  speak  of  some  woman. 
When  they  are  married  men,  it's  oftenest  about 
their  wives.  If  they  are  not  married,  it  is  mostly 
their  mothers  and  sisters  —  oftenest  a  mother." 

I  saw  that  the  soldier  had  a  Bible  in  his  pocket 

"When  I  left  my  company,"  he  said, "  I  tnougfat 
nothing  of  the  swearing ;  but  when  I  came  back 
to  it  from  the  hospitali  it  seemed  awfuL" 

Yet  such  is  the  power  of  the  influence  of  asso- 
ciation that  my  good  fiiend  —  really  and  not  sham 
pious  friend  —  when  I  afterward  spoke  of  the  in- 
sui^^ents,  got  indignant  at  the  contemplation  of 
their  conduct,  and  called  them  the  d--<l  rebels ! 


Repbievbd  at  last.  —  A  correspondent 
writing  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  eijrhteenth  of 
April,  1864  says:  A  scene  of  very  thriUing  interest 
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transpired  here  on  Wednesday  last,  in  reference 
to  a  addier  of  the  Tenth  N.  Hampdixre  who  had 
been  condemned  to  be  shot  on  charge  of  desertion. 
The  &cts  were  briefly  these.  The  soldier,  a  young 
man  of  24  years  of  age,  was  a  natiTe  of  Viiginia. 
With  other  yoong  men  who  had  loved  the  old 
flag,  he  had  been  conscripted  and  forced  into  the 
rebel  army.  During  Uie  siege  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  a  year  since,  he  served  in  the  Eight^nth 
Virginia  one  of  the  regiments  that  attempted  to 
ta^e  that  town.  When,  however,  the  rebel  army 
withdi'ew  without  accomplishingits  object,  he  witn 
six  other  Virginians,  and  three  East  Tennesseans, 
deserted  and  came  into  our  lines.  I  remember  them 
distinctly  and  had  a  number  of  conversations  with 
them  while  they  were  kept  under  guard.  They 
all  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  length,  and  en- 
listed in  the  Union  service,  except  the  one  named 
above.  He  desired  to  go  north  and  was  permit- 
ted to  do  so.  When  the  last  calls  for  troop  were 
made  he  found  himself  at  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  and 
was  finally  induced,  by  the  large  bounty  and  love 
of  military  life,  to  enlist  in  the  Tenth  regiment  of 
that  state.  The  regiment  came  out  here  and  was 
stationed  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  this  eity. 
He  desired,  it  seems,  to  visit  the  city,  and  fre- 
quently applied  to  his  captain  for  a  pass,  but  was 
as  frequently  refused.  In  an  evil  nour,  he  re- 
solved to  get  a  suit  of  citizen's  clothes  and  come 
to  the  city  without  a  pass.  A  man  living  on  the 
borders  of  the  camp  fiimished  him  the  suit,  and 
thus  attired  he  started  for  the  city.  He  had  only 
just  come  into  the  road  when  he  met  his  Lt.  Col. 
and  Captain,  and  was  challenged,  disarmed,  ar- 
rested and  finally  tried  by  court  martial  for  de- 
sertion and  condemned  to  be  shot  He  was  ab- 
sent from  camp  only  six  hours  all  told,  and  af- 
firmed to  the  last  that  he  never  dreamed  of  desert- 
ing. His  sentence  was  read  to  him  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  Wednesday  at  12  o'clock,  he  was  to  be 
shot.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  amazement 
and  fear,  not  having  once  conceived  so  fatal  an 
issue  to  his  case.  From  that  time  till  he  was  led 
out  of  his  prison  to  be  executed,  one  or  more 
chaplains  were  with  him  a  large  part  of  the  time, 
to  ofi*er  him  the  spiritual  counsel  and  comfort  that 
he  needed.  He,  in  the  end,  became  cahn,  and 
looked  on  death  with  composure,  forgave  all  who 
had  sought  his  life,  and  left  messages  for  his 
friends. 

In  the  mean  ^e  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
his  reprieve,  but  up  to  nine  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  nothing  had  been  efiected,  and  the 
prisoner  was  taken  from  his  cell,  and  started  for 
the  field,  where  his  coffin  and  grave,  and  troops 
drawn  up  in  hollow  around  them,  awaited  his 
coming.  But  on  the  way  the  hoped-for  reprieve, 
for  seven  days,  overtook  him.  The  tram  was 
stopped  and  the  commander  of  the  escort  read 
him  the  imexpected  paper.  In  a  moment  he 
turned  deadly  pale,  ana  then  threw  his  arms 
around  the  neck  of  the  guard,  who  sat  in  fixmt  of 
him,  and  wept  aloud.  It  was  a  scene  I  never 
shall  foi^t  Strons  men  wept  like  children,  in 
the  great  joy  that  had  well-mgh  killed  the  pris- 
oner. 


An  Incident  of  Bristoe. — A  correspondent 
of  a  southern  paper  writing  fix)m  Codfs  origade 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  relates  the  following 
Incident: — "I  will  now  ^ve  you  an  incident 
in  the  battle  at  Bristoe,  which  I  can  assure  you 
is  strictly  true,  as  the  officer  who  saw  it,  and  told  • 
me  about  it,  is  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity. 
There  was  a  man  of  Company  A.  Twenty^eventh 
North  Carolina  troops,  named  Greonre  R  Finer, 
who  went  into  the  fight,  with  a  small  Testament 
in  his  breast  pocket  A  ball  struck  the  book,  and 
penetrated  as  &r  as  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, twenty-first  and  twenty-second  verses. 
It  merely  blackened  that  passage,  glanced  ofi*, 
and  left  the  man  uninjured.  The  verses  read : 
^'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  sud  by  them  of  old 
time,  'Diou  shalt  not  kill,  and  whosoever  shall 
kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  and 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment"  The 
man  said,  that  Yankee  ball  was  like  the  devil,  — 
it  had  to  turn  its  course  when  met  by  scriptural 
opposition. 

There  was  a  man  also  of  the  same  company 
and  regiment,  named  J.  H.  Parker,  who  discovered 
a  Yankee  sharp-shooter  behind  an  old  chimney. 
He  ran  up  to  bim,  and  bayoneted  the  Yankee 
through  tne  body,  kilfing  him  instantly.  Paiker 
was  killed  hin^f  shortly  afterwards. 


Teamsters'  Qonundrums.  —  Army  teapi- 
sters  are  proverbial  for  the  scientific  volubility  with 
which  they  swear.    A  teamster  with  the  Cum- 

Srland  army,  not  long  ago  got  stuck  in  the  mud 
d  he  let  fiy  a  stream  of  profane  epithets  that 
would  have  astonished  "  our  army  in  Flanders," 
even.  *  A  chaplain  passing  at  the  time  was 
greatly  shocked. 

«*  My  friend,"  said  he  to  the  teamster,  "  do  you 
know  who  died  for  sinners  ?  " 

**D— — n  your  conundrums.  Don't  you  see 
Tm  stuck  in  the  mud  ?  " 


How  TO  Clean  a  Well.— A  sentleman 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  whom  we  will  call  Mack,  had 
a  well  pretty  much  filled  up  with  rubbish  and 
trash  ofclifierent  kinds,  which  he  wanted  cleaned 
out  He  spoke  to  a  freedman  about  the  job,  and 
in  a  very  confidential  way  intimated  that  there 
was  a  treasure  hid  in  that  well  he  was  anxious 
to  exhume.  He  imposed  p^rofound  secrecy 
upon  his  sable  help,  and  sent  him  off  in  search 
of  another  one  of  his  hue  who  could  be  trusted. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  about  one 
hundred  negroes  soon  knew  that  an  iron  safe  be- 
longing to  me  express  company,  and  which  con- 
tsdned  almost  an  mvaluable  amount  of  gold,  had 
been  precipitated  into  this  well  when  the  city  was 
evacuated.  The  affair  was  speedily  brought  to 
the  ears  of  the  Provost  Marshal  and  Mack  on 
gcnng  to  see  about  his  well  one  morning,  found 
ft  guarded  by  a  strong  provost  guard,  who  forbade 
any  one  coming  on  tne  premises.  Mack  pro- 
tested agiunst  any  such  proceeding,  and  persisted 
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that  everything  on  that  lot,  in  the  well  and  out 
of  it,  was  his  individual  property.  The  Assistant 
Provost  Marshal  gave  him  an  official  wink,  and 
intimated  that  *  aU  was  right.'  Mack  thought  if 
it  was  not,  it  would  be  in  the  end. 

A  strong  posse  of  freedmen  was  sent  down  in- 
to the  weU  to  work.  Bucketful  after  bucketful 
of  rubbish  and  mud  was  drawn  out ;  but  no  treas- 
ure as  yet  made  its  appearance.  Occasionally 
the  officer  of  the  guard  went  down  on  a  pros- 
pecting tour.  In  punching  about  with  his  oay- 
onethe  hit  upon  something  that  had  the  true 
metallic  sound.  They  had  the  treasure  now  sure. 
Again  the  negroes  went  to  work,  and  after  labor- 
ing some  hours  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  top 
of  an  old  tin-plate  stove.  At  last  Sie  firm  bot- 
tom of  the  well  was  reached,  but  no  iron  safe. 
Mack  said  he  thought  the  safe  was  about  ten  feet 
further  down.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
provost  marshal's  opinion  on  the  subject,  ho  con- 
cluded he  had  not  time  to  prosecute  the  search 
further,  and  withdrew  his  torces,  leaving  Mack 
in  possession  of  a  thoroughly  cleansed  wel^and  at 
liberty  to  hunt  up  the  safe  if  he  wanted  to.  Mack 
didn*t  want  to. 


How  Thieves  were  t&eated  in  the 
Ninth  Corps.  —  Brigadier  General  Potter, 
commanding  the  Ninth  Corps,  riding  along  with 
his  orderly  in  East  Tennessee,  saw  a  man  run- 
ning with  something  in  his  hand,  followed  by  a 
woman  crving  out  alter  him.  Stopping  him,  he 
found  he  had  stolen  some  ai'ticle,  aud  asked  him 
his  corps.  "  Ninth  Corps,"  "  Very  well,"  said 
the  (jeneral ;  and  he  ordered  his  orderly  to  tie  him 
up  to  a  ti*ee,  and  give  him  a  good  strapping,  witfi 
a  stirrup  strap.  Amid  his  howls  it  came  out  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Fourth  Corps.  "  Very  well," 
said  the  General.  '^X  am  commander  of  the 
Ninth  Corps ;  if  you  belong  to  it,  all  right ;  if  not 
you'll  know  how  we  treat  tellows  that  steal  in  the 
Ninth  Corps." 


Waifs  and  Estrays.  —  After  the  retreat 
of  Shelby's  force  from  Boonville,  Mo.  a  small 
bundle  of  papers  was  picked  up  on  the  street, 
left  there  hy  some  systematic  and  sentimental 
Confederate  in  his  hasty  flight  First  among 
this  bundle  was  the  log-book,  containing  a 
succinct  diary  of  events,  belonging  to  a  rebel 
soldier.  The  leaves  of  the  diary  were  composed 
of  heavily  ruled,  coarse  blue  foolscap,  and  the 
cover  made  of  wall-paper.  It  contained  a  chro- 
nology of  daily  events,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  specimen : 

the  12  came  to  dinton 

the  13  came  to  fort  hutson  and  went  boord  the  boat 
an  started  up  the  river. 

14  still  gomg  up  the  river. 

15  going  up  the  river. 

J16  arrived  at  trinity  on  Black  river. 

17  awaiting  at  trinity  for  a  Boat. 

18  left  Trinity. 

19  got  to  monro. 

20  crost  the  anames  line. 

21  come  to  camdon. 


A  few  pages  further  on  was  a  specimen  of 
keeping  accounts : 

G  Harden  Better 

for  work  26  days $26 

for  cofoy  too  Founds  ....  $14 

Several  pages  of  correspondence  occurred 
after  the  wnter  arrived  in  Polk  county,  Missouri 

The  writer  wrote  to  his  friend,  that "  wee  hav 
plenty  of  com  bred  and  pore  beefe  to  eat  and 
sasafraas  tee  to  drink,"  and  concluded,  hopefully, 
thus: 

**  come  wee  will,  come  I  hope  wee  will  como  in 
peace  and  can  enjoy  our  lives  as  wee  yewst  to  do  bco 
n>re  the  wore  broke  out." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  that  Pegasus 
accompanied  Shelby  in  his  raid,  and  was  ridden 
by  William  H.  Landreth : 

HEABT-BENDING   BOAT   BALLAD. 

1.  father  father  bild  Me  a  Boat 

and  pot  it  on  the  oason  that  I  may  float 
her  father  was  welthy  bo  bilt  her  a  Boai 

an  pot  it  on  the  oason  that  She  Mite  float 
She  Stepte  on  the  Boat  She  eride  out  Goy 

Now  II  find  my  sweet  salar  Boy. 

2.  She  handent  Bin  Sailen  far  on  the  Main 

She  Spide  three  Ships  como  in  fiom  Spain 
She  hailed  each  captain  as  he  drew  ni 
An  of  him  She  did  in  quire  of  her  swee  Salar 
Boy. 

3.  Capttain  Captain  tell  me  trew 

u  my  sweet  william  is  in  year  crow 
B  tell  you  far  lady  11  tell  you  My  Dear 
your  Sweet  William  is  not  hear. 

4.  At  the  head  of  rockeyilent  as  we  past  By 

Will  was  taken  Sick  an  thare  did  die 
She  stove  hear  boat  a  nmts  a  rock 

I  thaut  in  my  Soalner  heart  was  Break 
She  rong  her  hand  She  toar  her  hair 

Jest  l&e  a  lady  in  dis  pair. 

5.  go  bring  me  a  Cher  for  to  set  on 

a  pen  and  ink  for  to  set  it  down 
at  the  end  or  ever  line  she  dropt  a  tire 
at  the  end  of  ever  virs  it  was  o  My  dire. 

6.  go  dig  my  grave  booth  Wide  an  deep 

poot  a  marvel  Stone  at  my  head  an  feet 
an  on  my  breast  you  may  carv  a  dove 
too  let  the  world  no  tluit  I  dide  for  love. 

Wx.  H.  Landreth. 


THE  NEW  RIYBB  SHOOK  —  A  BALLAD. 

1.  at  the  foot  of  yon  Montain  wher  fountain  do  flow, 
there  is  music  to  entertain  me  whar  Plesent  wind  Mow ; 
thare  I  spide  a  fair  Damsel,  a  girl  I  a  dear, 

as  she  was  a  Walking  on  the  new  river  Shoar. 

2.  I  ask  her  rite  kinley  could  She  fancy  Me, 

all  tho  my  iburtun  is  not  mi  that's  noth  She  She, 
your  Benty  is  a  nouf  and  it  is  you  I  a  doar, 
an  it  is  you  I  will  Mary  on  the  new  river  Shoar. 
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8.  as  soon  as  her  old  father,  this  same  oome  too  her, 
he  swear  he  Wood  de  Prive  mee  of  mj  Dearee  Bear, 
tko  Sent  me  a  waj  Wher  load  canon  do  roar, 
an  left  my  Dear  tmloye  on  the  new  river  shear. 

4.  She  rote  Me  a  letter  an  in  this  letter  these  lines, 
and  in  this  letter  these  Words  yon  May  find : 
Come  Back  My  dear  deweU  for  it  yon  I  a  doar, 
an  it  is  you  I  Will  Mary  on  ihe  new  riyer  Shear. 

5.  I  Pmsed  this  letter  I  Pmsed  it  moast  Sad, 
thare  was  non  in  that  company  cold  Make  My  hart 

glad, 
I  drew  ont  My  Brawd  Soard  an  onward  did  go, 
to  meet  My  dear  tm  love  on  the  new  river  shear. 

6.  as  Son  as  her  old  father,  tis  same  came  to  hear, 
he  Swar  he  wood  de  Prive  Me  of  my  derest  der. 
he  rased  him  a  army  fooul  twenty  Or  Moar, 

to  fite  a  yong  Soalger  on  the  new  river  Shear. 

7.  I  Drew  ont  My  Brawd  Soard  an  Waverd  it  round, 
ihere  is  no  yous,  My  little  army,  that  you  all  kno, 
to  fight  a  yong  Soolg  on  the  new  river  Shear. 

8.  So  hard  is  the  Coqnest  of  all  women  kind, 
they  all  Wa^  hav  ruld,  they  all  Ways  confined ; 
they  hay  children  to  Squall  an  husban  to  scold. 
Makes  Many  yong  lases  look  Wethered  and  old. 

W.  H.  L. 


One  op  the  Pictures  op  War. — A  cor- 
respondent relates  the  following  interview  of  a 
Federal  foraging  party  with  a  Tennessee  farmer : 

At  another  place  we  called  on  the  owner,  a 
man  of  over  sixty  years,  well  saved,  yet  evidently 
much  cast  down  and  disheartened.  He  was  po- 
lite, and  answered  all  questions  studiously.  On 
being  asked  what  he  had  to  spare,  he  answered, 
"Not  much;  indeed,  nothing."  His  wife  and 
four  children,  standing  beside  him,  said  not  a 
word,  but  the  countenance  of  the  whole  group 
showed  that  the  old  man  told  the  truth.  "  Indeed, 
I  have  nothing,"  said  he ;  "  what,  with  one  army 
and  another  campaigning  through  this  part  of 
Tennessee,  they  have  stnpped  me  of  all  I  could 
spare  and  more  too." 

"  Have  you  no  horses  or  mules  ? "  asked  the 
officer. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  man,  "  I  have  one  more 
mule,  which  is  entirely  broken  d^wn  ;  it  was  lefl 
by  a  trooper,  who  took  my  last  horse  in  its  stead." 

"  No  beef-cattle  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"  No,  not  one,"  was  the  answer. 

"Any  hogs?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  four  pigs,  which  I  had  in- 
tended for  my  winter's  supply  of  meat" 

"  Any  negroes  ?  "  asked  the  officer. 

"  No,  not  one ;  my  servants  all  left  me  two  or 
three  months  ago.  1  have  not  one  on  the  place. 
I  have  to  chop  all  my  wood,  and  my  wife  and 
daughters  do  tne  in-doors,  what  they  can." 

"  Any  com  or  wheat  ?  " 

"  No  wheat,  and  only  two  or  three  barrels  of 
com,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Let's  see  your  mule,"  said  the  officer.  It  was 
brouj^ht  up,  and  was  as  the  old  man  said. 

"  Show  me  those  pigs,"  was  the  next  demand. 


When  the  old  num  heard  this,  he  could  hardly 
speak;  his  hopes  were  almost  at  an  end.  He 
snowed  the  pigs,  however;  th^y  were  no  more 
than  such  a  family  would  need,  nor  as  much. 

The  officer  then  kindly  said :  "  You  may  keep 
all  these  things ;  they  will  help  you  and  can  be 
of  little  good  tons,"  and  gave  the  old  man  a 
"  safeguard,"  which  might  save  his  property  from 
our  troops.  Three  years  before,  this  man  owned 
a  lar^,  well-stocked  plantation ;  had  cattle  and 
hoffs  in  plenty,  with  servants  to  come  at  his  call, 
and  com  to  sell  or  keep.  Now,  he  was  sincerely 
thankful,  and  much  moved  that  we  spared  him 
his  four  little  shoats,  his  pittance  of  corn,  and  his 
old  mare-mule  with  which  he  hoped  to  make  a 
small  crop  next  spring.  The  war  has  been  at  his 
very  door ;  he  had  seen  it  in  all  relations,  and 
knew  that  it  was  vigorously  prosecuted. 


The  Little  Girl's  Kindness  to  the  Sol-. 
DIBRS.  —  "  After  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  we 
passed  over  a  line  of  railroad  in  Central  Creorgia. 
The  disabled  soldiers  from  Gen.  Lee's  armies  were 
returning  to  their  homes.  At  every  station  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers  came  on  the 
cars,  and  distnbuted  food  and  wines  and  band- 
ages among  the  sick  and  wounded. 

"  We  shall  never  forget  how  very  like  an  angel 
was  a  little  girl,  —  how  blushingly  and  modestly 
she  went  to  a  great  rude,  bearded  soldier,  who 
had  carved  a  cmtch  fi*om  a  rou^h  plank  to  re- 

Elace  a  lost  l^g ;  how  this  little  girl  asked  him  if 
e  was  hungry, — and  how  he  ate  like  a&mished 
wolf!  She  asked  if  his  wound  was  painful,  and 
in  a  voice  of  soft,  mellow  accents,  *  Can  I  do 
nothing  more  for  you  ?  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  so 
badly  hurt;  have  you  a  little  daughter,  and  wont 
she  err  when  she  sees  you  ?  * 

"  The  rude  soldier's  heart  was  touched,  and 
tears  of  love  and  gratitude  filled  his  eyes.  He 
only  answered,  ^  I  have  three  little  children ;  God 
grant  they  may  be  such  angels  as  you.' 

"  With  an  evident  effi^rt  he  repressed  a  desire 
to  kiss  the  fair  brow  of  the  pretty  little  girl  He 
took  her  little  hand  between  both  his  own,  and 
bade  her  *  good-by,  —  Grod  bless  you  ! '  The 
child  will  always  be  a  better  woman  because  of 
these  lessons  of  practical  charity  stamped  inef- 
faceably  upon  her  young  heart" —  Southern  paper. 


How  Brave  Men  Supper  and  Die. — "If 
anybody  thmks,"  says  B.  F.  Taylor,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  "  that  when 
men  are  stricken  upon  the  field  they  ^1  the  air 
with  cries  and  groans,  till  it  shivers  with  such 
evidence  of  agony,  he  greatly  errs.  An  arm  is 
shattered,  a  leg  carried  away,  a  bullet  pierces  the 
breast,  and  the  soldier  sinks  down  silently  upon 
the  ground,  or  creeps  away  if  he  can,  without  a 
murmur  or  complaint ;  falls  as  ..the  sparrow  falls, 
speechlessly ;  and  like  that  sparrow,  I  eamestly 
believe,  not  without  a  Father.  The  horse  gives 
out  his  fearful  utterance  of  ahnost  human  suffer- 
ing, but  the  mangled  rider  is  dtunb.  The  crash 
of  musketry,  the  crack  of  rifles,  the  roar  of  guns, 
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the  shriek  of  shellfl,  the  rebel  whoop,  die  Federal 
cheer,  and  that  indescribable  undertone  of  ram- 
bling, grinding,  splintering  soond,  make  up  the 
Toices  of  the  battfe-field." 


Ak  Incident  of  Shiloh. — During  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh  an  officer  hurriedly  rode  up  to  an 
aid  and  inquired  for  Grant  **  That* s  hun  irith 
the  field-^aas,"  said  the  aid. 

Wheelmg  his  horse  about,  the  officer  furiously 
rode  up  to  the  General,  and  touching  his  cap, 
thus  aadressed  him,  — 

^*  Sheneral,  I  vants  to  make  one  report ; 
Schwartz's  battery  is  took." 

'^Ah!"  says  the  General,  "how  was  that?" 

"  Yell,  you  see,  Sheneral,  de  sheshenists  come 
up  in  front  of  us,  and  de  sheshenists  flanked  us, 
and  de  sheshenists  come  in  de  rear  of  us,  and 
Schwartz's  battery  was  took." 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  the  General,  "  you  of  course 
spiked  the  guns." 

*'  Vat^"  exclaimed  the  Dutchman,  in  astonish- 
ment, **  schpikedem  guns,  schpike  dem  new  guns ! 
—  no,  it  would  schpoil  hem  1 

"  Well,"  said  the  General,  sharply,  "  AVhat  did 
you  do?" 

"  Do  ?  vy,  we  took  dem  back  again ! " 


listening  to  the  narration,  at  on'fte  responded, 
^  111  take  the  poor  fellow  up  there  for  nodiing. 
I  carried  just  such  a  one  up  uist  ni^t,  but  I  gneai 
I  shant  lose  nothing."  No,  thought  we,  my  dear 
fellow,  such  true  nobility  of  nature  shall  not  re- 
sult in  loss  to  you  if  we  can  help  it,  so  we  de- 
manded his  card,  and  here  it  is. 

WILLIAM  BTDER, 

Proprietor  of  Carriages  Nob.  28  &  46. 

Stable  96  Lawrence  St. 

New  York. 


Coolness  on  the  Field.  —  A  lad  of  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  belon^ng  to  the  Fifth  Wiscon- 
sin, whose  name  is  Douglas,  and  resides  at  Bear- 
er Dam,  was  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and 
got  his  gun  wet  so  that  it  could  not  fire.  During 
the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  whilst  the  regiment 
was  falling  back,  he  deliberately  sat  down,  took 
out  his  screvz-driver,  unscrewed  the  tube  from 
his  gun,  dried  it  out,  put  it  back,  capped  it,  got 
up  and  put  into  the  field  as  if  nothing  unusual 
was  going  on. 

A  Genuine  Nobleman. — Returning  home 
from  Philadelphia,  we  had  for  a  fellow-passen^r 
a  poor,  broken,  emaciated  Massachusetts  soldier, 
too  weak  to  sit  erect,  and  so  far  gone  in  physical 
constitution  as  to  give  little  hope  for  aught  else 
than  his  possible  arrival  at  his  home  in  Boston 
with  the  breath  of  life  not  extinct  He  was  ac- 
eom|)anied  by  a  kind  matron,  who,  though  no 
relation  of  the  sufferer,  was  a  Massachusetts 
woman,  and  had  in  the  pity  of  her  soul  volun- 
teered to  attend  his  passage  home  to  die.  It 
was  a  piteous  sight,  ana  but  a  type  of  many  hun- 
dreds we  have  seen  the  past  rear.  Of  course  an 
object  of  such  interest  awakened  the  tenderest 
sympathies  of  all  beholders.  We  proffered  such 
aid  as  we  could,  and  on  arrival  at  the  wharf  in 
New-York  attempted  negotiations  with  various 
carriers  for  a  passage  for  the  invalid  up  to  the 
New-Haven  cars.  As  the  boy  was  destitute  of 
money,  as  well  as  broken  down  in  health,  we 
tried  to  80  £Eur  touch  the  pity  of  some  of  the 
hack-drivers  as  to  get  him  conveyed  at  an  honest 
price.  While  cmmering  with  the  crowd,  up 
stepped  a  frank  and  honest-looking  driver,  who. 


Quaker  Guns. — When  General  Sills's  di- 
virion  left  Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  last  thing  they  did 
was  to  remove  the  two  monster  cannon  from 
their  position  on  the  hills  over  South  Frankfi>rt 
Some  Union  men  of  Frankfort,  during  the  night, 
went  over  to  the  q>ot  and  planted  two  empty 
beer-kegs  in  the  place  of  the  cannon,  and  cover- 
ed them  with  a  tarpaulin.  All  next  day  a  lot  of 
Morgan's  cavalry  were  scouting  around  the  ke^ 
but  dared  not  enter  Frankfort  for  fear  of  being 
charged  upon.  On  Wednesday  night  ^  our  forc- 
es "  abandoned  the  kegs,  when,  as  we  learn,  they 
made  a  bold  and  daring  charge  on  the  ^'  tarpau- 
lin beer-k^  battery,"  and  captured  it  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  captain  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  *^  sold  by  the  Yanks,"  and  it 
was  not  until  then  that  tliey  were  aware  of  the 
£b^%  that  Gen.  SiUs's  whole  corps  had  left  Frank- 
fort Then,  as  they  have  always  done,  they 
pounced  upon  an  unprotected  city.  But  Gen. 
Dumonf  s  forces  soon  let  them  know  that  it  was 
not  the  "  battle  of  the  kegs  "  when  they  attacked 
them.  It  was  these  men  and  the  two  emp^ 
beer  kegs  that  kept  the  rebels  from  burning  ail 
the  bric^res  around  Frankfort 


One  of  the  Viboinla  Rbsbryes. — Pol- 
lard, in  his  observations  in  the  North,  relates  the 
following:  — 

General  Butler  followed  up  his  little  story  by 
an  amusing  account  of  an  interview  he  had  had 
with  a  certain  gendeman  of  Richmond — one  of 
the  "  Virgima  Keserves  " — who  had  strayed  in- 
to hb  lines.  I  must  confess  his  laiu^hter  was  a 
litde  contagious  as  he  gave  the  details  of  the  in- 
terview. The  unfortunate  individual  had  come 
into  his  lines  by  some  mistake,  bewildered  as  to 
the  points  of  the  compass.  His  appearance  was 
rather  unmilitary,  as  General  B.  described  it ;  a 
suit  of  black,  wet  and  glued  to  hb  skin,  a  stove- 
pipe hat,  and  what  seems  to  have  attracted  most 
at  headquarters,  as  a  curiosity  of  Richmond  — 
*<  a  black  satin  vest" 

«<  Who  are  you  ?"  thundered  General  Butler. 

^^  Sir,"  said  the  unfortunate  individual,  with 
the  air  of  importance  in  misery,  '^  I  am  one  of  the 
Yiiginia  Reserves." 

**  Alluding  only  to  the  oddity  of  hb  appear* 
ance, "  said  Greneral  Butler,  I  remariced :  **  and 
how  many  more  are  there  like  you,  Mr. 
M y" 
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^  I  will  answer  all  proper  questions,'*  replied 
die  unfortunate  individnal;  ''but,  nr,  General 
Butler,  do  not  expect  me  to  infbnn  jon  as  to  our 
military  resources!** 

The  General  seems  to  have  thon^t  the  old  gen- 
tleman a  little  stilted,  and  expkuned  to  me  that 
he  only  wanted  to  have  a  little  fun  out  of  him. 
So,  with  what  I  can  imagine  to  have  been  the 
erowl  of  an  ogre,  be  remarked :  "  Ah,  ha,  Mr. 
M ;  so,  80,  Mr.  M  ;  we  have  an- 

other name  than  that  of  soldiers  for  persons  in 
your  dress ;  yes,  mr,  another  name :  we  call  them 
SPIES  1 "  At  the  mention  of  this  dreadful  word  tbe 
unfortunate  prcmrietor  of  the  satin  vest  went  off 
into  protest — pledging  "  his  honor, "  "  his  sacred 
honor, "  "  his  honor,  wnich  no  man,  General  But- 
ler, had  ever  doubted ; "  that  he  was ''  a  soldier. 

THE    CUMBERLAND. 

HBiniT  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

At  anchor  in  Hampton  Beads  we  lay, 

On  board  the  Cumberland  sloop-of-war ; 
And  at  times  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay 
The  alarm  of  drums  swept  past, 
Or  a  bugle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  shore. 

Then  fiur  away  to  the  south  uprose 

A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke. 
And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course, 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak. 

Down  upon  us  heavilv  mns 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  fort; 
Then  comes  a  puff  of  smoke  from  her  guns, 
And  leaps  the  terrible  death. 
With  fieiy  breath, 
From  each  open  port 

We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 

Defiance  back  in  a  full  broadside  I 
As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate, 
Reboimds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 

"  Strike  yonr  flag  I "  the  rebel  cries, 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain, 
"  Never  1"  oar  galkmt  Morris  replies ; 
**  It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield ! " 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 

Then,  like  a  kraken  hu^  and  black, 

She  crushed  oar  ribs  m  her  iron  grasp  1 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wrack. 
With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death, 
And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  mom,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay. 

Still  floated  our  flag  at  tbe  mainmast-head, 
Lord,  how  beautiful  was  Thy  day  I 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a  whisper  of  prayer, 
Or  a  dirge  for  the  dead. 


Ho  1  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the 
Ye  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream. 
Ho !  brave  land  1  with  hearts  like  these. 
Thy  flag  that  is  rent  in  twain, 
Shall  bo  one  again. 
And  without  a  seam. 


Captain  Williams'  ITscape.  —  T.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Captain  in  the  Twentv-Third  re^ment  of 
Kentucky  Volunteers  givep  the  following  account 
of  his  remarkable  escape  from  the  prison  at  Ma- 
con, Creorgia :  —  I  was  captured  May  27, 1864,  at 
the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  or  Dallas, 
Creorgia;  June  Ist,  I  arrived  at  Macon, 
Greoi^a,  and  was  placed  in  the  stockade,  or 
"  pen "  where  I  found  twelve  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred officers,  taken  at  different  periods  of  the  war. 
Among  them  Captain  John  A.  Arthur,  Eighth 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  when  the  war  began, 
connected  with  the  "  Daily  Times" ;  also,  Captain 
Paul  and  Lieutenant  David  Locke,  of  Newport, 
and  Lieutenant  Neimyer,  of  Covington,  who 
were  all  in  good  health.  The  stockade  embraced 
about  two  acres ;  the  fence  was  about  twelve  leet 
high,  and*  twelve  feet  from  the  outer  fence  was 
anotber  about  six  feet  high,  which  was  called 
"  the  dead  line,"  the  sentinels  having  instructions 
to  shoot  any  one  touching  this  line.  June  11,  an 
officer,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  and 
who  was  bathing  at  least  fifteen  feet  from  this 
line,  was  shot  and  killed  by  one  of  the  guard,  who 
received  a  furlough  as  a  reward  for  his  inhuman- 
ity. 

On  the  evening  of  June  4, 1  escaped  from  the 
stockade  by  getting  between  the  coupling-pole 
and  bed  of  the  sutler's  wagon,  and  in  this  man- 
ner rode  by  the  guard,  but  was  detected  after  get- 
ting beyond  all  tne  guards.  For  this  oflence  I  was 
sent  to  the  Macon  jail  with  an  order  ^^  place  him 
(me)  in  close  confinement,"  and  feed  me  on  corn- 
bread  and  water  until  further  orders.  The  fur- 
ther orders  never  came  to  hand. 

Shortly  after  being  placed  in  jail  I  managed 
to  procure  the  impression  of  the  cell  keys  on  a 
piece  of  dough  made  out  of  some  wheat  bread 
1  obtained  for  the  occasion,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  file,  I  succeeded  in  manufacturing,  out 
of  teaspoons,  keys  to  fit  all  the  locks. 

June  80. —  I  had  everything  in  readiness  to 
release  all  the  prisoners,  but  was  betrayed  by  an 
inmate  of  the  jail. 

After  this  attempt  I  was  placed  in  a  cell  with 
Captain  Whitlock,  Aid  to  General  Logan,  Ser- 
ffeant  Gillespie,  First  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and 
George  Manning,  Twenty-Fourth  Massachusetts 
Infantry. 

July  4. — We  made  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  came  near  gaining  our  freedom  in 
the  following  manner : 

During  the  day  one  of  our  number  feigned 
sickness.  At  night  when  the  doors  were  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  water,  our  ^ck  man 
stole  into  an  empty  cell  and  his  place  in  our  cell 
was  filled  with  a  stuffed  pair  of  pants  and  shirt.  The 
ruse  not  being  detected,  the  man  on  the  outside 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  teaspoon  keys,  opened 
our  doors,  and  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  July  5,  we  were  nearly  through  the 
w2l ;  we  were  however  detected  shortly  after- 
ward, and  again  locked  up.  The  jailer  thinking 
I  was  the  one  to  blame  for  the  damage  done, 
threatened  me  with  a  chain  round  my  neck,  and 
one  around  each  ankle,  should  I  make  another 
attempt  to  escape. 

July  22. — l3y  another  ruse,  we  again  succeed- 
ed in  getting  out  of  •ur  cell.  By  2  o'clock  we 
had  an  opening  nearly  laige  enough  to  pass 
through.  Being  in  the  third  stoiy  of  me  jail,  we 
required  a  rope,  with  which  to  reach  the  ground, 
and  made  it  by  tearing  our  blankets  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  very  strong  cable  was  the  result 
of  our  labor.  Fifleen  minutes,  and  we  would  be 
outside  of  the  gloomy  walls.  But  again  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  and  were  again  locked 
up,  and  after  this  attempt  a  guard  of  soldiers  was 
placed  around  the  jail  to  make  sure  of  us. 

July  26.  —  Captain  Whitlock  and  myself  con- 
cluded to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  guards  dis- 
guised as  one  of  the  negro  attendants  of  the  jail. 
Accordingly,  we  made  a  fire  on  the  cey  floor  by 
splitting  some  fine  kindling  of  pine  wood,  burned 
some  cork  which  we  were  fortunate  in  procuring, 
and  bjr  6  o'clock  that  evening  were  reaay  for  the 
expenment,  myself  to  attempt  it  first  When 
the  doors  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  water,  I  placed  one  bucket  on .  my  head 
and  another  in  my  right  hand,  and  passed  within 
two  feet  of  the  guard  without  detection.  I  was 
in  the  act  of  passing  out  of  the  yard-gate  when 
recognized,  and  the  attention  of  the  guard  called 
to  me  by  a  deserter  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. ^  I  was  again  placed  in  my  cell,  and  passed 
the  night  sadly .^  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  was 
not  to  succeed  in  making  my  escape,  no  matter 
how  often  I  attempted  it.  But  I  concluded  to 
"  try  again." 

July  30.  —  Our  plans  were  interrupted  by 
being  placed  in  the  cars  *'  for  Charleston,  South 
Carmina,"  but  Stoneman  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  authorities,  learning  that  the  road  had  been 
cut,  removed  us  from  the  cars  to  the  stockade. 
Stoneman  fought  the  rebels  all  day  within  our 
hearing,  and  toward  evening  drove  the  rebels 
within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  city.  His 
shells  struck  several  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  creating  quite  a  panic.  Hopes  of  being  re- 
leased by  Stoneman  created  the  warmest  feeling 
among  our  prisoners,  but  we  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, as  our  troops  were  compelled  by 
the.  overwhelming  force  brought  against  them,  to 
fall  back,  and  two  days  later  Stoneman  himself 
was  brought  in  a  prisoner. 

July  81.  —  Captain  Whitlock,  myself,  and 
eight  others  were  returned  to  iail  as  "  dangerous 
characters."  August  8,  another  plan  was  con- 
cocted. Myself  and  another  were  to  smuggle 
ourselves  into  a  cell  on  the  outside  of  the  door 
which  closed  at  the  end  of  the  entry,  and  which 
•it  was  necessary  to  open  in  order  to  allow  the  es- 
t-apc  of  all  the  prisoners.  Another  prisoner  was 
to  remain  outside  his  cell,  and  co-operate  with  us 


from  the  inside.  This  he  failed  to  do,  and  for 
fear  o(  detection  next  morning,  myself  and  part^ 
ner  resolved  to  escape  that  night 

The  prisoners  or  the  cell  in  which  we  had 
managed  to  smuggle  ourselves,  not  having  made 
any  attempt  to  escape,  the  jailer  was  in  the  habit 
of  only  locking  the  mside  door  upon  them.  Any 
one  having  a  Key  could  open  this  door  from  the 
inside ;  I  had  altered  a  key  to  fit  it.  About  nine 
o'clock,  we  opened  the  door,  and  after  pasnng  out 
closed  and  locked  it  again.  I  was  to  pass  the 
guard  first,  get  over  the  fence,  and  make  a  signal 
to  my  comrade.  I  stole  gently  down  to  the  large 
outer  door  where  I  could  observe  the  guard  pass- 
ing and  repassing.  We  had  hoped  to  catch  the 
guard  asleep,  but  after  watching  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  were  still  on  the  alert 
I  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  when  he  was 
pacing  his  beat  with  his  back  toward  me,  and  was 
m  the  act  of  making  the  leap,  when  the  command 
"  Halt  1  who  comes  there  ?  "  rang  out  upon  the 
air.  I  drew  back  and  discovered  the  relief-guard 
approaching;  the  guard  was  relieved,  and  five 
minutes  later  I  gave  a  leap,  and  thinking  the 
guard  had  noticed  me,  and  was  about  to  fire, 
threw  myself  upon  the  ground ;  I  lay  here  some 
ten  minutes,  the  guard  passing  within  twelve  feet 
of  me.  Finding  that  ne  had  not  noticed  me  I 
made  my  way  to  the  fence  and  scaled  it  in  safety. 
I  made  the  signal  agreed  upon,  waited  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  thinking  my  friend  would  not 
risk  the  running  of  the  guard,  started  on  mv  jour- 
ney, reaching  the  city  limits  just  at  daylight 

Sometime  before  my  escape  I  contrived  to  get 
hold  of  a  confederate  umform,  upon  which  I 
sewed  two  bars  which  indicated,  in  the  rebel  ar- 
my, a  first  lieutenant  Five  miles  frcxn  the  city 
I  obtained  a  first-rate  breakfast,  for  which  they 
refiised  pay,  thinking  that  I  was  what  I  represent- 
ed myself  to  be,  ^'  Lieutenant  J.  K.  Brown,  Fourth 
Louisiana  Battalion  Volunteer  Infantry."  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  I  lost  myself,  and  at  noon  found 
myself  only  nine  miles  mm  Macon.  I  took  din- 
ner at  an  old  planter's ;  living  at  this  house  wa5 
a  young  man  who  had  been  in  the  army  —  he 
proved  very  inquisitive ;  he  asked  me  the  names 
of  our  officers,  engagements  in  which  we  had 
taken  part,  &c.,  all  oi  which  I  was  able  to  an- 
swer correctly,  being  in  possession  of  the 
complete  history  of  the  rcciment,  which  I  ob- 
tained from  a  confederate  soldier  in  prison.  The 
old  gentleman  was  not  so  suspicious,  but  on  the 
contnuT  was  very  sociable,  asting  mo  if  I  was  a 
married  man,  and  drawing  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  four  daughters,  all  unmarried, 
&c.  Before  I  left,  the  young  man  was  satisfied 
that  I  was  a  loyal  southerner,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man refused  to  take  any  pay  from  a  **  soldier.** 
I  thanked  him,  and  bade  them  all  good-by. 

That  night  I  had  to  pay  five  dollars  in  Confed- 
erate money,  for  supper.  I  engaged  a  bed,  and 
had  a  good  sound  sleep  only  twelve  miles  from 
Macon.  I  also  learned  that  two  hundred  of 
Wheeler's  men  were  in  camp  only  two  miles 
ofi*.  Next  morning  I  started  early,  and  passed 
about  one  hundred  wounded  men  on  furlough 
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gcung  down  to  the  station  to  take  the  cars  for 
Home.  I  approved  of  the  policy  of  allowing 
wounded  men  to  go  home,  &c.  They  wanted  to 
know  whether  I  was  on  ftirloogh  or  not  I  re- 
plied that  I  was  just  oat  of  the  hospital,  and  then 
en  route  to  see  a  friend  three  mues  fixxn  For- 
sjthe ;  I  passed  on.  Near  Forsythe  I  passed  a 
squad  of  Wheeler's  men,  in  search  of  the  camp  of 
wiiich  I  had  heard  the  night  previous.  I  gave 
Uiem  directions  where  to  find  the  camp,  afler 
which  they  asked  me  what  command  I  belonged 
to,  &c.  I  gave  them  the  same  old  tale,  which 
satisfied  them  and  passed  on. 

At  the  edge  of  Forsythe,  I  passed  three  hospit- 
al camps,  and  experienced  no  trouble  in  domg 
so.  Two  miles  beyond  the  town  I  asked  permis- 
6i<m  from  an  old  planter,  who  was  returning 
home,  to  ride  with  him  in  his  buggy,  which  he 
granted.  Seven  and  a-half  miles  from  town, 
we  came  to  this  gendeman's  home.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness  and  passed  on. 

I  learned  from  a  ne^  the  names  of  parties 
living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Omulgee  Riv- 
er, which  I  haa  to  cross  that  evening,  and  meet- 
ing any  one,  I  generally  satisfied  their  curiosity 
by  telling  them  that  I  was  just  going  down  to 
Mr.  Bradford's  or  *^  any  other  man's  "  name  that 
I  happened  to  know  in  advance. 

At  the  river  I  found  three  cavalrymen  (Wheel- 
er's), on  duty,  "  looking  afler  Yanks."  Stone- 
man's  men  at  this  time  were  scattered  all  over 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  escape  than  under  other  circumstances. 

The  old  ferryman  was  very  inquisitive.  I  think 
I  satisfied  him  by  giving  him  a  laiger  bill  than 
he  could  change,  and  telling  him  to  keep  the 
change  until  my  return  on  the  following  day.  I 
asked  the  guards  if  they  were  "  looking  out  for 
Yanks, "  to  which  they  replied,  "  Yes."  I  told 
them  what  command  I  belonged  to,  &c.,  and 
passed  on.  Five  miles  from  this  place  I  encoun- 
tered my  hardest  customer.  He  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  rebel  Eastern  army,  but  resided 
early  in  the  war.  He  suspected  me  at  first  sight, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  between  us : 

Reb.  —  "  What  command  do  you  belong  to  ?  " 

Yank.  —  "  Fourth  Louisiana  battalion.* 

Reb.  —  **  Give  me  the  names  of  officers  com- 
manding your  regiment,  brigade  and  division." 

Yank.  —  "  Lieut.  Colonel  John  McHenry,  for- 
meriy  commanded  the  regiment  He  was  wound- 
ed in  the  arm  and  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Resaca, 
smce  which  time  Mzgor  Bowie  has  commanded. 
Colonel  Gibson  commands  the  brigade,  and  Major 
Ceneral  Stewart  the  division." 

Reb-  —  "  Where  is  Col.  McHenry  at  now  ?  " 

Yank.  —  ^*  He  is  in  the  hospital  at  Columbus, 
Georgia." 

Reb. —  "Have  you  any  papers  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  your  statements  ? 

Yank.  —  "I  have  not" 

Reb.  —  "  How  is  it  that  you  are  without  pas- 
aesr 

Yank.  —  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  an  officer  to 
have  papers  in  going  so  short  a  distance." 

Reb.  —  **  You  may  be  all  right,  but  I  want  to 


be  satisfied.  I  fitted  myself  out  for  the  purpose 
of  scouting  for  Yanks,  and  we  are  picking  tnem 
up  every  day.    Howfer  have  you  come  to-day  ?  " 

Yank. — "From  Forsythe.  I  came  over  to 
see  my  friend  Joe  Smith,  the  miller,  who  hves 
three  miles  down  the  river  to  the  left  of  the  road 
as  you  come  from  Macon.  I  am  now  going  to 
Mr.  Sanderson  Middlebrook's,  on  private  business 
for  a  friend  in  the  hospital  at  Forsythe." 

Reb. — "How  long  have  you  been  in  For- 
sythe?" 

Yank.  —  "  Over  two  months.  I  was  wounded 
at  Resaca ;  afber  recovenng  from  my  wound,  I 
was  taken  with  eryapelas." 

Reb.  — "  You  can  give  the  names  of  citizens 
of  Forsythe  if  vou  have  been  there  two  months." 

Yank. —  "No,  sir,  I  cannot  I  sufiiered  se- 
verely, and  was  afterward  so  sick  that  I  did  not 
leave  camp,  and  consequenUy  did  not  form  any 
acquaintances." 

Reb.  —  "  Describe  the  camp  and  buildings  sur- 
rounding it" 

I  described  quite  a  number  of  buildings  I  had 
noticed  in  coming  through. 

Reb.  — ."  Can  you  describe  no  others  ?  " 

Yank.  — "No,  sir." 

Reb.  —  "  You  have  omitted  the  most  conspicu- 
ous building  in  the  camp.  Can  you  not  de- 
scribe it  ?  " 

Yank.  — "No,  wr." 

Reb.  — "  Well,  sir,  I  will  have  to  take  you  to 
camp  at  Graball,  where  there  are  officers  better 
able  to  decide  the  matter." 

Yank.  —  "  My  friend,  if  you  do  your  duty  you 
do  well ;  but  when  you  go  beyond  that,  it  is  un- 
bearable. I  am  a  confederate  officer,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  as  such.  I  have  given  you 
enough  proof  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  ;  and 
if  you  were  an  old  soldier  you  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  half  the  questions  answered  by 
me.  I  have  to  be  in  Forsythe  on  Monday  next, 
in  order  to  go  to  the  front  If  I  go  with  you,  I 
will  have  to  come  back  to-morrow  to  Middle- 
brook's,  and  then  I  cannot  reach  Forsythe  in 
time." 

Reb.  —  "WeU,  come  and  go  back  to  Mr. 
Smith's  and  stay  all  night" 

Yank.  —  "I  cannot  go  there,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  cannot  go  to  camp." 

Reb.  — "  WeU,  sir,  if  you  will  describe  Mr. 
Smith's  house,  I  will  be  satisfied  that  you  are  all 
right" 

It  struck  the  rebel  that  if  I  was  one,  I  could 
describe  the  house.  That  if  I  was  a  Yankee,  I 
had  not  been  to  Mr.  Smith's, —  which  was  three 
miles  off  the  road, — and  consequently  could  not 
describe  it  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  describe  it 
I  would  have  to  go  to  camp  with  him,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt  In  order  to  gain 
time,  I  pretended  not  to  understand  him.  ^ 

I  knew  that  there  were  no  brick  buildings  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  it  must  be  ei- 
ther a  frame  or  a  log  house.  Mr.  Smith  being  a 
miller,  I  concluded  Siat  it  must  be  a  frame.  Af- 
ter asking  him  what  he  said,  I  told  him  that  I 
could  describe  it ;  and  commenced  to  do  so.    I 
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UM  him  that  it  was  a  two-story  frame  house,  of 
pretty  good  size. 

He  replied  that  I  was  right,  and  that  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfied ;  asked  my  pardon  for  de- 
taining me  so  long ;  shook  hands,  and  we  parted. 
After  this  I  resolved  to  travel  at  nicht,  omj. 

At  Hillsboro  I  was  compelled  to  lie  over 
three  days,  until  Greneral  Iverson's  brigade  of 
Wheeler's  command,  got  out  of  my  way — nar- 
rowly escaping  capture,  twice,  by  pickets  or 
scouts  of  this  command.  One  of  ^  Stoneman's 
raiders  was  captured  at  this  place,  driven  into  the 
woods,  and  brutally  murdered  by  his  captors. 
Near  Mondcello  I  was  chased  by  blood-hounds, 
bat  havinff  procured  an  article  which  destroys 
the  scent  before  leaving  Macon,  I  escaped  irom 
them  and  their  savage  masters.  The  aogs  hav- 
ing lost  the  sceut,  m^-self  and  negro  guide — 
whom  I  engaged  to  take  me  around  the  town — 
went  into  a  negro  house  and  took  supper.  While 
there  we  were  mformed  that  three  Yankees  had 
been  caught  a  short  distance  from  town,  and  a 
nef^ro,  caught  with  them,  had  been  shot  My 
guide,  upon  hearing  this,  made  an  excuse  to  go 
out,  and  never  returned.  Shortly  afterward  I 
started  on  again.  There  being  but  one  road  for 
me  to  take,  and  fearing  my  pursuers  might  cross 
over  and  lie  in  wait  tor  me,  I  concluded  to  lie 
over  that  night  I  came  to  an  old  cotton-gin  in 
the  end  of  which  was  a  window,  but  no  visible 
means  of  getting  u^.  Afler  hunting  around 
awhile^  I  found  a  pine  pole,  which  i  placed 
agamst  the  end  of  tne  building,  and,  by  dmt  of 
pretty  good  climbing  reached  the  window  and 
^t  in.  Here  I  lay  ail  next  day,  sometimes  gaz- 
mg  at  the  soldiers  passing  along  the  road,  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  distant,  and  sometimes 
sleeping.  At  night  I  cot  down,  went  back  to  the 
necro  house  of  the  night  before  and  took  supper. 

At  Madison,  three  more  of  Stoneman's  caval- 
ry were  captured  and  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

Near  Lawrenceville,  hearing  that  our  army 
had  been  driven  across  the  Chattahoochie  river, 
and  was  retiring  on  Chattanooga,  and  deeming  it 
best  to  change  my  direction,  I  resolved  to  enter 
the  house  of  a  nch  widow  lady,  engage  supper, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  sight  of  a  map. 

I  got  supper,  and  also  saw  a  map,  fix)m  which 
I  added  some  new  points  on  my  lead-pencil  map. 
While  in  the  house,  the  old  lady  asked  me  what 
I  thought  about  the  war.  I  replied  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  other  States  did  as  well  as  diose  of  Greor- 
gia  they  would  be  successful.  She  replied  that 
we  thought  they  were  a  subjugated  people.  This 
was  before  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  While  I  stayed 
near  Lawrenceville,  large  numbers  o£  rebels 
passed  by — some  gcnng  home,  others  nytking  for 
the  mountains.  Tnev  said  there  was  no  use  stay- 
ing at  Atlanta  and  being  killed /up;  that  diey 
were  whipped  anyhow. 

The  morning  of  August  25th  found  me  rix 
miles  from  the  Chattal^ochie  river,  and  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Marietta. 

That  night  I  reached  the  river  at  a  place 
know  as  Mackeyfield's  Bridge.  I  found  Uiat  the 
bridge  had  been  destroyed  by  our  cavaliy  in  their 


retreat,  and  I  was  compelled  to  swim  it,  which  I 
did  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  I  passed  throng 
Boswell  at  daylight,  and  concluded  to  travel  that 
day  until  I  reached  our  lines  at  Marietta.  I  met 
quite  a  large  number  of  citizens,  to  whom  I  rep- 
resented myself  as  having  been  paroled  by  Stone- 
man,  in  front  of  Macon,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  was  to  send  oat  a  Federal  Lieutenant  in 
my  stead,  and  that  if  I  failed  to  do  so  I  was 
to  report  at  Marietta  as  prisoner  of  war.  Sever- 
al or  them^  advised  me  not  to  report  but  ^*  I 
couldn't  think  of  breaking  my  parole,"  Five 
miles  from  Marietta  I  took  breakfast  at  an  old 
lady's  house ;  she  told  me  of  the  cruel  treatment 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Yankees,  &c.  She 
mentioned  one  case,  I  remember,  in  which  she 
had  traded  butter  and  milk  for  flour  and  coffee, 
and  afterward  the  floor  and  cofiee  were  taken  from 
her  by  the  Yankees. 

I  reached  our  lines  at  Marietta  that  day,  Au- 
gust 26th,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  m.,  after  a  tedious  and 
dangerous  journey  of  twenty-two  days,  having 
travelled  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  axty 
miles,  all  but  thirteen  miles  on  foot  None  but 
those  who  have  experienced  it,  can  imagine  the 
intense  feeliuj^  of  ioy  that  overwhelms  one  upon 
again  beholdmg  the  old  flag,  after  a  period  of 
suffering  in  Southein  dungeons. 


DRAGOON'S  SONG. 

Clash,  clash  goes  the  sabre  against  my  steed's  sidOy 
Kllng,  kling  go  the  rowels  as  onward  I  ride ; 
And  all  my  brifffat  harness  is  living  and  speaks, 
And  under  my  horse-shoe  the  frostv  ground  creaks ; 
I  wave  my  buff  glove  to  the  girl  whom  I  love. 
Then  join  my  dark  squadron,  and  forward  I  move. 

The  foe  all  secure,  has  laid  down  by  bis  gun ; 

I'll  open  his  eyelids  before  the  bright  sun  ; 

I  burst  on  his  pickets — they  scatter,  they  fly ; 

Too  late  they  awaken— 'tis  only  to  die. 

Now  the  torch  to  their  camp ;  I'll  make  it  a  lamp. 

As  back  to  my  quarters  so  slowly  I  tramp. 

Kiss,  kiss  me  my  darling ;  your  lover  is  here, 

Nay,  kiss  off  the  smoke-stams ;  keep  back  that  bright 

tear; 
Keep  bade  that  bright  tear  till  the  day  when  I  come. 
To  the  low  wailine  fife  and  deep  munlod  drum. 
With  a  buUet  half  through  the  bosom  so  true. 
To  die,  as  I  ought  for  my  country  and  you. 

Geosob  H.  Bokbb. 


SouTHEBN  Opinions.  —  At  every  movement 
of  Greneral  Sherman's  army,  he  captured  more 
or  less  of  the  confederates,  and  occasionally  a  few 
came  forward  and  voluntarily  gave  themselves 
up.  One  of  them  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  Union  forces  and  Greneral  Sherman,  re> 
plied  in  the  following  rather  extravagant  but  at 
the  same  time  tmthftil  style :  "  Sherman  gits  on  a 
hill,  flopa  his  win^  and  crows ;  then  yells  out, 
*  Attention  I  creation  I  by  kingdoms,  right  wheel ! 
march ! '  and  then  we  git" 

Some  of  the  prisoners,  with  an  air  of  curiosity 
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worthy  of  a  *  Yank/  inquire  where  the  boyv  set 
those  gons  which  they  load  on  Sunday  and  me 
aUtibeweek. 


The  Occupation  op  Wilmington. — 
The  reception  accorded  to  the  sddiers  of  the  Re- 
public by  the  inhabitants  of  Wihnington,  N.  C. 
was  a  great  and  pleanng  surprise  to  the  officers 
and  men. 

The  inhabitants,  male  -and  female,  came  from 
their  houses  into  the  streets,  waving  their  hats 
and  handkerchief  as  greetings  of  welcome. 
"  We  have  been  looking  for  you  for  a  long  tame," 
said  one.  "  You  have  got  here  at  last,"  exclaimed 
another.  "  God  bless  you."  And  many  like  ex- 
pressions. American  flags  were  brought  out  and 
suspended  over  doors  and  from  win£)ws.  One 
old  lady  expressed  herself  very  glad  to  see 
Gen.  Terry  and  his  staff,  for,  said  the  ancient 
dame,  ^*  when  I  first  seed  you  I  thought  you  were 
Confederate  officers  come  looking  up  tobacco." 
The  colored  people  seemed  beside  themselves 
with  joy ;  they  sang  and  jumped,  and  shouted 
forjoy. 

The  sight  of  the  colored  troops  filled  the  meas- 
ure of  their  ecstatic  joy.  The  men  danced  in 
mbllation,  the  women  screamed  and  went  into 
hysterics,  then  and  there,  on  the  sidewalks.  And 
their  sable  brethren  in  arms  marched  past,  proud 
and  erect,  singing  their  '^  John  Brown  "  hynm, 
where  it  was  never  sung  before.  Some  of  the 
larger  houses  were  closed  and  abandoned;  the 
people  inhabiting  these  dwellings  were  afiiliated 
with  treason  and  rebellion.  ^  their  imagina- 
tioD,  and  their  guilty  consciences  prompted  the 
imaginings,  our  soldiers  were  not  oeliverers,  but 
the  avenging  agents  of  the  government  which 
thev  had  wantonly  and  without  cause  outraged 
and  insulted. 

Even  from  some  of  the  finest  mansions  came 
forth  the  inmates  with  smiles  of  welcome  for  the 
defenders  of  the  Union.  What  houses  were 
closed  or  abandoned  were  of  the  first  class.  The 
middle  class  are  nearly  all  loyal  and  four  years' 
experience  of  secession  has  convinced  even  many 
of  the  slave-holding  aristocracy  that  they  com- 
mitted a  grave  mistake,  as  well  as  a  great  crime, 
when  they  attempted  to  sever  the  rands  of  our 
common  Union. 


dress  parade,  he  asked  F.  why  he  did  that  He 
replied,  ^  To  look  as  much  alike  as  possible."—- 
The  Colonel  burst  out  laughing,  and  went,  after 
parade,  to  the  store  and  bought  him  a  pair  of 
shoes  with  his  own  money. 


Ia)okino  Alike.  —  The  following  incident 
illustrates  how  desirous  the  volunteers  are  to  obey 
orders,  and  the  good  result  of  their  effi>rt8 : 

I  suppose  you  will  see  that  I  have  written 
mothers  letter  with  a  pencil,  and  yours  with  pen 
and  ink.  It  is  because  we  have  just  had  a  lot  of 
pen-holders  and  pens  given  us  by  the  govern- 
ment We  have  also  hsA  a  box  and  a  half  of 
8hoe-blacking  given  to  each  man.  You  will  re- 
laember  that  in  my  last  letter  I  stated  that  G. 
F.,  one  of  the  privates,  had  no  shoes.  When 
the  Colonel  gave  us  the  blacking  he  said  he 
J^ted  us  to  Took  as  much  alike  as  possible.  So 
0.  F.  went  to  work  and  blacked  Ins  feet  and  po^ 
iflhed  them ;  and  when  the  Colonel  came  along  on 


Gen.  Hardee  and  the  Straggler. — 
While  on  a  forced  march  in  some  of  the  army 
movements  in  Mississippi,  Gren.  Hardee  came  up 
with  a  stran^ler  who  had  fallen  some  distance  in 
the  rear  oflus  command.  Tlie  General  ordered 
him  forward,  when  the  soldier  replied  that  he  was 
weak  and  broken  down,  not  havmg  had  even  half 
rations  for  several  days. 

"  That* s  hard,"  replied  the  General,  "  but  jrou 
must  push  forward,  my  good  fellow,  and  join 
your  command,  or  the  provost  guard  will  take 
you  in  hand." 

The  soldier  halted,  and,  looking  up  at  the  Gen- 
eral, asked  : 

"  Aint  you  Gen.  Hardee  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Greneral. 

"  Didn't  you  write  Hardee's  Tactics  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

**  Well,  General,  Tve  studied  them  tactics,  and 
know  'em  by  heart  You've  got  an  order  thar 
to  double  colunm  at  half  distance,  aint  yAi  ?  " 

«<  Well,"  asked  the  General,  ''  what  has  that 
order  to  do  with  your  case  ?  " 

^*  I'm  a  good  soldier.  General,  and  obey  all  that 
is  possible  to  be  obeyed :  but  if  you  can-  show 
me  an  order  in  your  tactics,  or  anybody  else's 
tactics,  to  double  distance  on  half  rations,  then 
rilgive  in." 

'Die  Greneral,  with  a  hearty  lauch,  admitted 
that  there  were  no  tactics  to  meet  the  case,  and 
putdng  spurs  to  his  horse,  rode  forward. 


How  A  Lieutenant  Escaped. — The  fol- 
lowing incident  is  connected  with  the  fiiffht  at 
Sonmierville,  during  the  raid  of  Forrest  through 
Tennessee:  —  Lieut  Mclntyre,  KinUi  Illinois 
Cavalry,  who  was  sent  by  Gen.  Grierson  with 
dispatches  from  Newcastle,  eight  miles  east  of 
Sommerville  and  twelve  miles  north  of  the  La 
Grange,  finding  himself  suddenly  surrounded, 
threw  away  his  arms  and  crawled  under  a  house. 
From  there  he  crept  to  a  cotton  gin  near  by.  In 
the  gin  was  a  large  pile  ci  cotton  seeds.  The 
lieutenant  dug  a  hole  m  it,  crawled  in,  pulled  a 
large  basket  over  his  head,  and  was  thus  com- 
pletely ensconced,  save  his  legs,  over  which  he 
drew  sufficient  to  conceal  diem,  some  of  the  seed. 
No  sooner  had  he  hid,  than  a  surgeon  of  the 
Seventh  Illinois  also  came  rushing  into  the  gin, 
pursued  by  ten  rebels.  He  had  just  time  to  con- 
ceal himself  between  some  boards  in  the  loft, 
when  the  rebels  came  rushing  up,  and  be^an  to 
search  for  hinL  They  had  not  seen  the  lieuten- 
ant enter  the  gin,  but  they  were  certain  the  sur- 
geon was  there.  They  put  a  guard  at  every  av- 
enue of  escape,  at  each  door  and  window,  and 
then  commenced  the  search.  They  went  all 
through  the  building  upstairs,  tried  upon  iho 
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plank  beneath  which  lay  the  8iii|;eon,  but  did 
not  find  him.  They  peeped  into  every  knot-hde 
but  in  vain. 

Not  long  after  it  was  aaoertained  that  Foarest 
had  returned  South,  and  the  various  columns  of 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  were  accordingly 
ordered  back  and  went  into  camp. 


An  Incident  of  Spottstlvania.  —  Dur^ 
ing  the  lull  in  the  sUife,  I  rode  back  to  the  Sec> 
ond  corps'  hospitals  to  see  the  wounded. 

^ How  goes  it,  boys?"  was  the  question. 

**  All  right,"  said  one. 

"  Pretty  rough,"  said  another. 

^They  nivcr  will  get  through  the  Second 
com,"  said  a  Hibernian. 

The  lull  had  become  a  storm.  How  fearfuUy 
rolled  the  musketry  I  It  is  utterly  useless  to  at- 
tempt a  description  or  comparison.  It  was  vol- 
ley after  vol  lev,  surge  after  surge,  roll  after  roll. 

Maurice  Collins,  of  the  Twel&  Massachusetts, 
was  brought  in  with  an  ugly  wound  through  his 
shoulder.  He  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  priest 
was  showing  him  the  crucifix. 

"  Will  it  be  mortal  ?  "  he  asked. 

^'  Perhaps  not,  if  you  will  lie  still  and  keep 
quiet ;  but  you  may  have  to  lose  your  arm." 

"  Well,  I  am  willing  to  give  my  arm  to  my 
country,"  was  the  reply  of  one,  who,  though  bom 
in  the  ever  green  isle,  while  loving  the  harp  and 
shamrock,  fulores  the  stars  and  stripes  of  his 
adopted  country. 

THE  FLORIDA'S  CRUISE. 

BT  A  FOBETOP-MAN  OF  THB  0.  8.  8.  FLOBIDA. 

Air — Red,  White,  and  Blue  (Southern  edition). 

Oirs  evening,  off  Mobile,  the  Yanks  they  all  knew 
That  the  wind  from  the  north'ard  most  bitterly  blew ; 
They  also  all  knew,  and  they  thought  they  were  sure. 
They'd  block'd  in  the  Florida,  safe  and  secure. 
'Huzza  I  huzza,  for  the  Florida's  crew  I 
We'll  rauf^  with  bold  Maffitt  the  worid  through 
and  through. 

Nine  cruisers  they  had,  and  they  lay  off  the  bar, 
Their  lone  lino  to  seaward  extending  so  far, 
And  Preble,  ho  said,  as  he  shut  his  eyes  tight : 
I'm  sure  they're  all  hammock'd  this  bitter  cold  night. 

Bold  Maffitt  commanded,  a  man  of  great  fame. 
He  sail'd  in  the  Dolphin  —  you've  heard  of  the  same ; 
He  call'd  us  all  aft,  and  these  words  he  did  say : 
I'm  bound  to  run  out,  boys,  up  anchor,  away  1 

Our  hull  was  well  whitewash'd,  our  sails  were  all 

stow'd, 
Our  steam  was  chock  up,  and  the  fresh  wind  it 

blow'd ; 
As  we  crowl'd  along  by  them,  the  Yanks  gave  a 

shout  — 
We  dropp'd  all  our  canvas  and  open'd  her  out 

You'd  have  thought  them  all  mad,  if  you'd  heard 

the  curs'd  racket 
They  made  upon  seeing  our  flash  little  packet ; 


Their  boatswains  did  pipe,  and  the  blue  lights  did 

play. 
And  the  great  Dmmmond  light — it  tum'd  night  iato 

day. 

The  Cuyler,  a  boat  that's  nnrival'd  for  speed, 
Quick  let  slip  her  cables,  and  quickly  inueed 
She  thought  for  to  catch  us  and  keep  us  in  play, 
Till  her  larger  companions  could  get  under  way. 

She  chas'd  and  she  chas'd,  till  at  dawning  of  day 
From  her  backers  she  thought  she  was  too  far  away. 
So  she  gave  up  the  chase  and  reported,  no  doubt. 
That  she'd  sunk  us  and  burnt  us  somewhere  thei9- 
about 

So  when  we  were  out,  boys,  all  on  the  salt  sea. 
We  brought  the  EsteUe  to,  right  under  our  lee. 
And  burnt  her  and  sunk  her  with  all  her  fine  gear. 
And  straight  sail'd  for  Havana  the  bold  privateer. 

'Twas  there  we  recruited  and  took  in  some  stores, 
Then  kiss'd  ther  senoras  and  sail'd  from  their  shores. 
And  on  leaving  their  waters,  by  way  of  n  joke, 
With  two  Yankee  brigs,  boys,  wo  made  a  great  smoke. 

Our  hull  was  well  wash'd  with  the  limestone  so  white, 
Which  sailors  all  know  is  not  quite  Christianlike, 
So  to  paint  her  all  ship-shape  we  went  to  Green  Keys, 
Where  the  Sonoma  came  foaming,  the  Rebel  to  seaei 

We  put  on  all  sail  and  up  steam  right  away. 
And  for  forty-eight  hours  she  made  us  some  play. 
When  our  coal  being  dusty  and  choking  the  flue, 
Our  steam  it  slack'd  down,  and  nearer  she  drew. 

Oh,  ho  I  cried  our  captain,  I  see  what's  your  game ! 
Cleur  away  the  stem  pivot,  the  Bulldog  by  name. 
And  two  smaller  dogs  to  keep  him  comnanie. 
For  very  sharp  teeth  have  these  dogs  or  the  sea. 

The  Sonoma  came  up,  until  nearly  in  range. 
When  her  engines  gave  out! — now  wasn't  that 

stranee? 
—I  don't  Know  the  truth,  but  it's  my  firm  belief 
She  didn't  like  the  looks  of  the  Florida's  teeth. 

She  gave  up  the  chase  and  returned  to  Key  West, 
And  told  her  fiag  captain  that  she  done  her  best ; 
But  the  story  went  round,  and  it  grew  rather  strong. 
And  the  public  acknowledg'd  that  something  was 
wrong. 

We  went  on  a  cruising  and  soon  did  espy 
A  fine,  lofty  clipper,  M>und  home  from  Shanghai ; 
We  burnt  her  and  sunk  her  i'  tli'  midst  of  the  sea. 
And  drank  to  Old  Jeff  in  the  best  of  Bohea  I 

We  next  found  a  ship  with  a  quakerish  name : 
A  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  oft  plays  a  deep  game,  — - 
For  the  hold  or  that  beautifhl,  mild,  peaceful  Star 
Was  full  of  saltpetre,  to  make  powder  for  war. 

Of  course  the  best  nature  could  never  stand  diat. 

Saltpetre  for  Boston's  a  little  too  fat, 

So  we  burnt  her  and  sunk  her,  she  made  a  greal 

blaze. 
She's  a  star  now  gone  down,  and  we've  put  out  her 

rays. 

We  next  took  a  schooner  well  laden  with  bread ; 
What  the  devil  got  into  Old  Uncle  Abe's  head  ? 
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To  send  ns  snch  biscuit  is  such  a  fine  thing, 
It  sets  OS  all  langhing,  as  we  sit  and  sing. 

We  next  took  the  Lapwing,  right  stuff  in  her  hold, 
And  that  was  black  diamonds  ujat  people  call  coal ; 
With  that  in  oar  bankers  we'll  tell  Uncle  Sam, 
That  we  think  his  ganboats  are  not  worth  a  damn. 

The  Mary  Jane  Colcord  to  Cape  Town  was  bonnd, 
We  bade  her  heare  to  thoogh  and  swing  her  yards 

roond, 
And  to  Davy  Jones'  locker  without  more  delay 
We  sent  her  afire,  and  so  sailed  on  our  way. 

Hoxza  1  huzza,  for  the  Florida's  crow ! 

We'll  range  with  bold  Maffitt  the  wovld  through 
and  through. 

Fresch  Delaney.  —  Near  Falls  Church, 
Virginia,  there  lived  before  the  war  a  wealthy 
and  highly-respected  family  of  the  name  of  De- 
ianey.  When  the  war  broke  out  one  of  the 
sons  joined  Mosby's  band,  and  a  daughter  became 
a  Tolunteer  nurse  in  a  rebel  hospitsd.  Both  be- 
came celebrated  in  their  way.  The  son  was 
yoon?,  daring  and  adventurous,  the  pride  of  the 
female  sex  for  thirty  miles  around  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  was  soon  the  dread  of  Union  sol- 
diers and  Union  men  of  Virginia. 

Not  a  stray  soldier  from  picket  escaped  him, 
not  a  Union  farmer,  but  trembled  at  his  name. 
The  vicinity  of  Dranesville,  Chantilly,  Falls 
Church  and  Vienna  can  attest  to  his  notoriety  and 
achievement  The  father  of  a  rebellious  son  and 
daughter  sternly  maintained  his  loyalty  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  Union.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  he 
immediately  offered  his  services  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
odonel  in  the  volunteer  service. 

Early  one  day  a  scondng  party,  consisdng  of 
detachments  from  the  Thirteenth  New  York  and 
Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  E.  B.  Lyell,  started  from 
Falls  Church  in  pursuit  of  guerillas,  reported  to 
he  m  the  neighborhood  of  Chantilly  and  Uerndon 
station.  On  the  morning  followinj^  their  depart- 
Qie,  the  troops  were  quietly  drinking  their  coffee 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  station,  five  of  the  ad- 
vance cuard  posted  on  the  road ;  suddenly,  as  if 
rising  m)m  the  earth,  came  galloping  at  full  speed, 
five  men  fully  armed  and  equipped. 

A  volley  from  the  advanced  guard  caused  a  mo- 
onentary  pause;  the  next  minute  the  guerillas 
turned  and  fled,  the  advance  starting  in  pursuit,* 
an  exciting  chase  ensuing  for  half  a  mile.  A  sec- 
ond volley  was  fired  by  the  pursuers ;  but  still  the 
rebels  kept  onward  in  their  course  till  they  arrived 
near  the  pine  woods,  when  they  dashed  in  and 
the  men  dared  not  follow.  A  stray  horse  was 
seen  to  gallop  from  the  woods  without  a  rider ! 
A  man  was  shot !    Where  was  he  V 

The  neighborhood  was  searched,  and,  in  an  ad- 
joining house,  stretched  on  a  bed,  pale  and  breath- 
ing hud,  was  found  a  wounded  man,  a  young  lady 
fennine  him  tenderly.  The  officer  in  command 
aaked  him,  "  Do  you  belon^^  to  the  regular  Con- 
federate array,  and  what  regunent  V  "  He  replied ; 
**  I  bebng   to  Mosb/s  command."     He  stated 


that  he  had  always  used  the  Union  men  well 
when  he  had  taken  them  prisoners,  and  begged 
that  a  surgeon  be  sent ;  with  which  request  Lieu- 
tenant Lyell  prompdy  complied.  The  surgeon 
came  too  late,  fi>r  two  nights  afterwards  the  noto- 
il^ous  Frenchy  Delaney  breathed  his  last.  Colo- 
nel Delaney  arriving  just  in  time  to  take  a  last 
farewelL 

Curious  to  relate.  Colonel  Delaney  was  tsk* 
en  prisoner  to  Bichmond,  and  his  own  son  was 
present  at  the  capture.  The  news  of  his  fate  flew 
fast;  on  arriving  at  Dranesville,  the  officer  in 
charge  was  accosted  by  the  fair  damsels  of  reb- 
eldom,  in  terms  like  this :  **  Kow,  have  you  really 
shot  Frenchy  Delaney  ?  Well,  now,  that  is  too 
bad ;  I  hope  he  wont  die."  **  Yes,"  replied  Ly- 
ell, "and  very  soon  you  will  have  no  rebel 
beaux  to  marry  ?  you  will  have  to  take  up  vrith 
Union  men."  "  We  vrill,"  was  the  answer,  "  but 
we  vrill  convert  them."  "  Perhaps,"  said  the 
Lieutenant,  "  we  shall  convert  you."  The  maid- 
ens smiled  incredulously,  and  Lyell  lefl  for  his 
command. 


Beminiscences  of  General  Sumner. — 
When  the  history  of  this  war  is  faithfully  written, 
Sumner's  name  will  be  one  of  the  brightest  in 
that  noble  army  whidi  has  illustrated  the  disci- 

Eline  and  valor  of  Northern  troops  on  so  many 
loody  fields,  but  which,  through  a  leader  infirm 
of  purpose,  never  yet  gathered  the  ripe  fruits  of 
victory.  At  Fair  Oaks  and  Malvern  Ilill  he  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day ;  and  through  the  whole 
Peninsular  campaign  he  was  in  the  hottest,  dead- 
liest of  the  fighting. 

He  had  the  true  soldierly  temperament  Not 
only  was  his  whole  heart  in  the  war,  but  if  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  love  fighting,  to  feel  what 
the  ancients  called  "  the  rapture  of  the  strike," 
Sunmer  was  that  man.  He  snuffed  the  battle 
afar  off.  Ho  went  into  it  with  a  boyish  enthusi- 
asm. Our  generals  usually  expose  themselves 
not  too  little  but  too  much.  If  they  participated 
less  in  the  peril,  they  might  often  economize  the 
lives  of  their  men  more  and  vet  achieve  the  same 
results.  But  in  this  soldiery  imprudence  Sunmer 
eclipsed  them  alL  The  chronic  wonder  of  his 
friends  was  that  he  ever  came  out  of  battle 
alive ;  but  at  last  they  besan  to  believe  with  him, 
that  he  was  invincible.  He  would  get  bullets  in 
his  hat,  his  coat,  his  boots,  his  saddle,  his  horse, 
sometimes  have  his  person  scratched,  but  always 
escaped  without  serious  injury.  His  soldiers 
used  to  tell,  with  great  relish,  the  story  that  in  the 
Mexican  war  a  bullet  which  struck  him  square  in 
the  forehead  fell  flattened  to  the  ground  without 
breaking  the  skin,  as  the  hquters  ball  glances 
from  the  forehead  of  the  buffalo.  It  was  this 
anecdote  which  won  for  him  the  soubriquet  of 
^^  Old  Bull  Sunmer."  He  desired,  when  his  time, 
should  come,  to  fall  in  battle ;  but  it  illustrates 
the  fortunes  of  war  that  the  officer  who  for  forty 
years  had  thus  courted  death  should  at  last  die 
peaceftdly  in  his  bed,  surrotmded  by  hb  family. 
At  Fair  Oaks,  when  bis  troops  were  stagger- 
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ing  under  a  pitiless  storm  of  bollets,  Samner 
came  galloping  along  ap  and  down  the  advance 
Une,  more  exposed  than  any  private  in  the  ranks. 
«  What  regiment  b  thb  ?  "  he  asked.  "  The  fif- 
teenth  Massachusetts,**  replied  a  hundred  voices. 
*•  I,  too,  am  from  Massachusetts  j  three  cheers  for 
our  old  Bay  State ! "  And,  swm^g  his^  hat,  the 
seneral  led  off,  and  every  soldier  joined  in  three 
Plundering  cheers.  The  enemy  looked  on  in  won- 
der at  the  strange  episode,  but  was  driven  back 
by  the  fierce  charge  which  followed. 

This  was  no  unusual  scene ;  it  was  the  way 
Sumner  fought  his  battles.  Staff  officers  will  tell 
you  by  the  hour,  how,  when  the  guns  began  to 
pound,  his  mild  eye  would  light  up  with  flashes 
of  fire ;  how  he  would  take  out  his  artificial  teeth, 
which  became  troublesome  during  the  excitement 
of  battle,  and  place  them  carefully  in  his  pocket ; 
raise  his  spectacles  from  his  eyes  and  rest  them 
upon  the  forehead,  that  he  might  see  clearly  ob- 
jects at  a  distance ;  give  his  orders  to  his  subor- 
dinates, and  then  gaUop  headlong  into  the  thick 
of  the  fight 

How  many  soldiers,  as  they  read  and  talk  of 
his  death,  recall  the  erect  form,  the  snowy  hair 
Btreamins  in  the  wind,  the  frank  face  of  that  won- 
derful oM  man,  who, 

"  In  worst  extremes, 
And  on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle 
When  it  ra^," 

would  ride  along  their  front  lines,  when  they 
were  falling  like  grass  before  the  mower,  encour- 
aging the  fearful,  and  shouting  through  the  smoke, 
"  Steady,  men,  steady !  Don't  be  excited. 
When  you  have  been  soldiers  as  long  as  I,  you 
will  learn  that  this  b  nothing.  Stand  finn  and 
do  your  duty  1  ** 

For  a  man  of  sixty-four,  his  health  was  marvel- 
lous. His  long,  temperate  life  in  the  pure  air  of 
the  great  plains  and  the  mountains  —  a  re^on  of 
which  ho  was  enthusiastically  fond  —  retained  in 
his  vigorous  frame  the  elasticity  of  boyhood.  Up- 
on a  march  he  usually  quite  wore  out  his  staff 
with  hard  riding.  When  he  left  the  field  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death  there  were  few  offi- 
cers as  nimble  and  agile  as  he ;  few  who  could 
spring  upon  a  horse  more  easily,  or  ride  with 
more  grace  and  endurance. 

There  was  no  straining  for  dramatic  effect 
about  Sumner.  He  never  advertised  hb  exploits. 
He  sometimes  dbplayed  heroism  which  would  il- 
lustrate the  brightest  pages  of  history ;  but  he  did 
it  imostcntatiously,  unconsciously.  It  was  the 
act  of  a  soldier  quietly  performing  a  soldier's  du- 
ty. 

At  Fair  Oaks,  on  Saturday  evening,  after  Ca- 
sey and  Heintzelman  had  suffered  greatiy,  and 
been  driven  three  or  four  miles,  Sumner  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  at  an  unexpected  point,  and 
attacking  the  enemy  vigorously  in  flank  and  rear, 
turned  the  tide  of  battle.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  fight  was  renewed ;  many  a  gallant  officer 
felL  Gen.  Howard  lost  hb  arm  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  and  our  triumph  was  gained  at  a 
heavy  cost;  but   Sumner  held  his   advantage. 


During  a  lull  in  the  batde,  McClellan  erased  dM 
river,  remained  long  enough  to  write  hb  famoot 
despatch  censuring  Case3r*s  men,  and  then  8ao> 
ceeded  in  returning  upon  a  log  over  the  swellhig 
stream.  Our  bridges  were  swept  away ;  our  ar- 
my was  thus  cut  in  twain ;  and  Sumner,  with  hb 
three  shattered  corps,  was  left  without  hope  of 
reinforcements.  The  weakened  half  of  our  ar- 
my was  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy's  entire  force. 

On  that  Sunday  night,  after  making  hb  dis- 
positions to  receive  an  attack,  Sumner  sent  for 
Uen.  Sedgwick,  who  ccnnmanded  hb  Second  Di- 
vision, —  one  of  hb  special  ftiends  and  most  trusty 
soldiers.  •*  Sedgwick,**  said  he, "  you  perceive  tlic 
situation.  The  enemy  will  probably  precipitate 
himself  upon  us  at  daylight  Reinforcements  are 
impossible ;  he  can  overwhelm  and  destroy  us. 
But  at  this  most  criticsd  period  the  country  cannot 
afford  to  hive  us  defeated.  The  enemy  may  win 
a  victory;  but  we  must  make  it  a  victory  that 
shall  ruin  him.  There  b  just  one  thing  for  us  to 
do :  we  must  stand  here  and  die  like  men  I  Im- 
press it  upon  your  officers  that  we  must  do  this 
to  the  last  man  —  to  the  last  man !  We  may  not 
meet  again ;  but  we  will  at  least  die  like  soldiers." 

And  so  Sumner  wrung  the  hand  of  hb  lieuten- 
ant and  bade  him  fiirewell.  Morning  came ;  the 
rebeb  failing  to  discover  our  perilous  condition, 
did  not  renew  the  attack ;  in  a  day  or  two  new 
bridges  were  built,  aud  the  sacrifice  was  averted. 
But  Sumner  was  die  man  to  carry  out  hb  resohi- 
tion  to  the  letter. 

After  Fair  Oaks,  he  retiuned  possession  of  a 
house  on  our  old  line  of  batde ;  and  the  head- 
quarters* tents  were  brought  up  and  pitched  there. 
They  were  within  range  of  a  rebel  oattery  which 
awoke  the  General  and  hb  staff  every  morning, 
by  dropping  shot  and  shell  all  about  them  for  two 
or  three  hours.  Sumner  implored  permisnon  to 
capture  or  drive  away  that  oattery,  but  was  re- 
fiised,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  bring  on  a 
general  engagement  He  chafed  and  stormed : 
**  It  b  the  most  disgraceful  thing  of  my  life,"  he 
8aid,*<that  thb  should  be  permitted ;"  but  Mc- 
Clellan, whose  prudence  never  forsook  him,  was 
inexorable.  Sumner  was  begged  to  remove  hb 
head-quarters  to  a  safer  poation,  but  he  persisted 
in  staying  there  for  fourteen  days,  and  at  last  only 
withdrew  upon  a  peremptoiy  order  from  hb  su- 
perior. 

The  experience  of  that  fortnight  shows  how 
much  iron  and  lead  may  fly  ab^t  men's  ears 
without  harming  them.  During  the  whole  bom- 
bardment only  two  persons  at  die  head-quarten 
were  injured.  The  surgeon  of  a  Rhode  Island 
battery  was  slighdy  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
piece  of  shell  which  flew  into  his  tent ;  and  a  pri- 
vate, who  laid  down  behind  a  log  for  protection, 
was  instandy  killed  by  a  shell  knocking  a  splinter 
from  the  log,  which  fractured  hb  skmL  There 
were  many  hairbreadth  escapes ;  but  not  anodier 
man  received  a  scratch. 

During  die  artillery  fighting,  the  day  befora 
Antietam,  Sunmer  lay  upon  the  grass  under  the 
shade  trees,  in  front  of  the  bri^  house  which 
served  for  General  Head-quarters.    A  few  yards 
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^stant,  in  an  open  field,  a  party  of  staff  officers 
and  civOlans  were  suddenly  stiurtled  by  a  stray 
fliiell  from  the  enemy,  which  dropped  about  a 
hundred  feet  from  them.  It  was  followed  by 
another  which  fell  still  nearer,  and  the  group 
brc^e  up  and  scattered  with  great  auu^ty. 
^  Why,"  remarked  Sumner,  with  a  peculiar  smile, 
^  the  shells  excite  a  good  deal  of  commotion 
among  those  youn^  gentlemen ! "  The  idea  which 
seemed  to  amuse  him  was  that  anybody  should  be 
disconcerted  by  shells. 

At  Fredericksburg,  by  the  express  order  of 
Bnmside,  Sumner  remained  on  tUs  side  of  the 
river  during  the  fighting.  The  precaution  prob- 
ably saved  his  life.  Had  he  ridden  with  his  usual 
rashness  out  on  that  fiery  finont,  he  had  never 
returned  to  tell  what  he  saw.  Still,  he  chafed 
sadly  undd^  the  restriction.  As  the  sun  went 
down  on  that  day  of  glorious  but  fruitless  en- 
deAvor,  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  fi*ont  of  the  Lacey 
House  with  one  arm  thrown  around  the  neck  of 
his  son,  his  face  haggard  with  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
and  his  eyes  strainmg  eageily  for  the  arrival  of 
each  successive  messenger. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  ambition.  Once,  hearing 
Gen.  Howard  remark  that  he  did  not  aspire  to 
the  coomiand  of  a  corps,  he  exclaimed :  ^  Gen- 
eral, you  surprise  me.  I  would  command  the 
world,  if  I  could !  **  But  it  was  the  ambition  of  a 
scddier  and  a  patriot  He  gave  to  his  superiors 
not  merely  lip-service,  but  zealous,  hearty,  untir- 
ing co-operation.  It  was  a  point  of  honor  with 
him,  even  when  he  believed  tnem  mistaken  or  in- 
competent, never  to  breathe  a  word  to  their  dis- 
paragement 

He  was  sometimes  called  arbitrary;  but  he  had 
great  love  for  his  soldiers,  especially  hb  old  com- 
panions in  arms.  One  of  his  officers  tell  a  laugh- 
able story  of  applying  to  him  for  a  ten  days'  mr- 
lough,  when  the  rule  against  them  was  impera- 
tive. Stunner  peremptorily  refused  it  But  the 
officer  sat  down  besiae  him,  and  b^an  to  talk 
about  the  Peninsula  campaign,  the  battles  in 
which  he  had  done  his  duty,  immediately  under 
Sumner?  eye ;  and  it  was  not  manj  minutes  be- 
fore the  General  granted  his  petition.  **  If  he 
had  only  waited,"  said  the  narrator,  **  until  I  re- 
minded him  of  some  scenes  at  Antietam,  I  am 
'sure  he  would  have  given  me  twenty  days  instead 
often." 

He  possessed  great  kindness  of  heart :  he  was 
intrinsically  a  gentleman — an  example  which 
some  of  our  Major-Generals  might  study  to  ad- 
vantage. His  intercourse  with  women  and  chil- 
dren was  characterized  by  peculiar  chivalry  and 
gentleness.  There  was  much  about  him  to  revive 
Uie  old  ideal  of  the  soldier — terrible  in  battle, 
but  with  a  heart  open  and  tender  as  a  child's. 

To  his  youngest  son  —  a  captain  upon  hb 
staff —  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  unusual  imection. 
^  Sammy  "  was  his  constant  companion ;  in  private 
he  leaned  upon  him,  caressed  him,  and  consulted 
him  upon  the  most  trivial  matters.  It  was  a 
touching  bond  which  united  the  gray,  war-worn 
veteran  to  the  child  of  hb  old  age. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  WIFE. 

BT  THBODORB  TILTON. 

Wb  gathered  roses,  Blanche  and  I,  for  little  Madge, 
one  morning,  — 
"  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,"  said  Blanche,  "and  dread 
asc^dier'sfato!"  — 
Her  voice  a  little  trembled  then,  as  under  some  fore- 
warning,— 
A  soldier  galloped  up  the  lane,  and  halted  at  the 
gate. 

"  Which  house  b  Malcolm  Blake's  ?  '*he  cried,  —  "  a 
letter  for  hb  sbter  1 " 
And  when  I  thanked  him,  Blanche  inquired,  "Bat 
none  fbr  me,  hb  wife  ?  " 
The  soldier  playedwith  Madge's  curb,  and  stoopmg 
over,  kissed  her : 
"  Tour  fiEither  was  my  captain,  child ;  —  I  loved 
him  as  my  life ! " 

Then  suddenly  he  galloped  off,  and  left  the  rest  un- 
spoken ; 
I  burst  the  seal,  and  Blanche  exclaimed  —  "  What 
makes  you  tremble  so  ?  " 
What  answer  did  I  dare  to  speak  ?  —  how  ought  the 
news  be  broken  ? 
I  could  not  shield  her  from  the  stroke,  yet  tried  to 
ease  the  blow. 

"  A  battle  in  the  swamps,"  I  said,  —  "  our  men  were 
brave,  but  lost  it ; " 
And  pausing  there,  —  "  the  note,"  I  said,  "  b  not 
in  Malcolm's  hand." 
And  first  a  flush  went  through  her  face,  and  then  a 
shadow  crossed  it,  — 
"Read  quick,  dear  May, — read  all,  I  pray,  and 
let  me  understand  ! " 

I  did  not  read  it  as  it  stood,  but  tempered  so  the 
phrases 
As  not  at  first  to  hint  the  worst,  —  held  back  the 
fiital  word. 
And  half  re-told  his  gallant  charge,  hb  shouts,  hb 
comrades'  prabes,  — 
When,  like  a  statue  carved  in  stone,  she  neither 
spoke  nor  stirred ! 

Oh !  never  yet  a  woman's  heart  was  frozen  so  com- 
pletely I  — 
So  unDi4)tized  with  helping  tears ! — so  passionless 
and  dumb  1 
Spell-bound  she  stood,  and  motionless  —  till  little 
Madge  spoke  sweetly  : 
"  Dear  mother,  b  the  battle  done  ? — and  will  my 
father  come?" 

I  laid  my  finger  on  her  lips,  and  set  the  child  to  play- 
ing;— 
Poor  Blanche !  the  winter  in  her  cheek  was  snowy, 
like  her  name! 
What  could  she  do  but  kneel  and  pray  ?  —  and  linger 
at  her  praying  ? 
O  Christ,  when  other  heroes  die,  moan  other  wives 
the  same? 

Must  otiier  women's  hearts  yet  break,  to  keep  tiie 
cause  firom  failing  ? 
God  pity  our  brave  lovers  then,  who  face  the  bat- 
tle's blaze ! 
And  pity  wives  in  widowhood  1  —  But  b  it  unavail- 
ing? 
O  Lord,  give  Freedom  first,  then  Peace,  ^' and 
unto  Thee  be  praise  1 
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ANECDOTES,  POETBT,  AND  INCIDENTS. 


An  Incident  of  the  Battle  Field.  —  A 
writer  in  the  "  Congregationalist"  tella  this :  — 

Betamingf  we  saw  a  newhr  opened  graTe.  It 
was  for  a  Michigan  boy  of  eighteen,  who  had 
been  shot  down  oy  the  side  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  private  in  the  same  company.  The  father 
sat  beside  the  grave,  carving  his  boy's  name  upon 
a  rude  head-board.  It  was  nis  first-born.  I  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  all  my  heart ;  of- 
fered a  prayer,  which  brother  Holmes  followed 
with  appropriate  words.  There  was  no  coffin, 
but  a  few  piec^  of  board  were  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  grave,  between  the  body  and  the  bare 
ground. 

''  Wrap  him  in  this  blanket,"  stud  the  father ; 
**  it  is  one  his  sister  sent  hioL  Ah  1  me,  how  will 
they  bear  it  at  home  ?  What  will  his  poor 
mother  do  ?    She  must  have  a  lock  of  his  hair ! " 

I  stooped  to  cut  the  lock  with  my  penknife, 
when  a  soldier  came  forward  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors from  his  little  *•  housewife."  My  heart  blessed 
the  Sabbath-school  child  who  had  made  that 
timely  gifl.  And  so,  having  rendered  the  last 
offices  of  £iith  and  affection,  we  laid  the  brave 
boy  in  his  grave,  while  the  cannon  was  still  roar- 
ing the  doom  of  others,  young  and  brave,  whom 
we  had  just  lefl  on  the  field. 


A  Story  of  General  Grant.  —  A  visitor 
to  the  anny  called  upon  him.  one  morning,  and 
found  the  General  sitting  in  his  tent  smoking,  and 
talking  to  one  of  his  8tafi*-officers.  The  stranger 
approached  the  chieftain,  and  inquired  of  him  as 
follows :  — 

**  General,  if  you  fiank  Lee,  and  get  between 
him  and  Richmond,  will  you  not  ^  imcover  Wash- 
ington,' and  leave  it  a  prey  to  the  enemy  ?  " 

General  Grant,  discharging  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
with  a  "silver  lining,"  from  his  mouth,  indif- 
ferently replied,  "  Yes,  I  reckon  so." 

Stranger,  encouraged  by  the  reply  he  thus  re- 
ceived, propounded  question  number  two,  — 

"  General,  do  you  not  think  Lee  can  detach 
sufficient  force  from  his  army  to  reinforce  Beau- 
regard and  overwhelm  Buder  ?  ** 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  General 

Stranger,  becoming  fortified  by  his  success, 
propounded  question  number  three,  as  follows,  — 

"  General,  is  there  not  danger  that  Johnston 
may  come  up  and  reinforce  Lee,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter will  swing  around  and  cut  your  communica- 
tions and  seize  your  supplies  ?  " 

"  VeiT  likely,"  was  tne  cool  reply  of  the  Gen- 
eral, as  he  knocked  the  ashes  Grcm  the  end  of  his 
cigar  with  his  little  finger. 

Stranger,  horrified  at  the  awful  fate  about  to 
befall  (^neral  Grant  and  the  army,  made  his 
exit  and  hastened  to  Washington  to  communicate 
the  **  news." 


Beminiscenor  of  Fort  Donelson.  —  On 
Saturday  night  before  the  surrender,  a  council 
of  war  was  called.  Pillow,  Floyd,  Buckner,  and 
a  number  of  brigadiers    composed  thb  body. 


There  was  much  confusion  and  exciting  debate 
for  a  while.  Some  thought  it  necessary  to  sur- 
render, and  some  did  not  It  was  midnight,  and 
no  definite  understanding  was  come  to.  General 
Floyd,  seeing  this,  dismissed  the  council,  request- 
ing Pillow  and  Buckner  to  remain.  The  three 
sat  down  gloomily  by  the  fire  to  ponder  over  the 
sad  aspect  of  afiairs.    A  long  silence  ensued. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Floyd,  "  I  see  you  are 
still  divided,  and  as  I  have  the  casting  vote,  I 
will  settle  the  matter  at  once.  I  favor  a  surrender 
myself,  provided  the  duty  does  not  devolve  upon 
me.  I  cannot  surrender,  because  the  United 
States  Government  have  indicted  me  for  treason, 
and  the  probability  is  that  if  they  were  to  get  me 
they  would  hang  me.  So  you  see  the  thing  is 
impossible.  I  transfer  the  command  to  you,  Gen- 
eral" 

^*  WeUy  gentlemen,  it  remains  with  us  to  decide 
this  matter,  and  we  must  do  it  at  once.  It  is  now 
midnight,  and  if  we  retreat  we  haven't  got  a  min- 
ute to  lose." 

"  I  say  retreat,"  said  Pillow. 

"I  say  surrender  1  We  have  shed  enough 
blood  already  to  no  purpose,"  said  Buckner. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Pillow,  "  Tm  in  the 
same  fix  as  yourself.  The  Yankees  have  got  me 
indicted  for  shipping  guns  and  munitions  of  war 
to  the  Confederate  Government  So  you  see  I 
can't  surrender  either ;  they  would  hang  me  as 
quick  as  thev  would  you,  and  if  you  are  excusa- 
ble I  guess  I  am  too.  So  I  transfer  my  right  of 
command  to  you.  General  Buckner." 

General  Buckner  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 
At  that  mcHnent  a  noise  was  heard  without  Tba 
door  opened,  and  the  courier  announced  an 
officer  who  desired  admittance.  He  was  ordered 
to  show  him  in,  and  the  next  moment  Colonel 
Forrest,  all  splashed  with  mud  and  water,  with 
high  topped  boots  and  an  old  slouched  hat,  made 
his  appearance.  He  walked  to  the  fireplace  and 
seated  himself  without  saying  a  word.  After  a 
few  moments  Flovd  said  : 

"  Well,  Colonel,  have  you  anything  important 
to  communicate  that  you  come  here  at  this  late 
hour,  or  has  your  curiosity  led  you  to  pay  us  this 
visit  in  order  to  find  out  what  we  have  decided 
upon?" 

"Both,"  replied  Forrest,  dryly;  then  rising 
Gcom  his  chair,  ne  said : 

**But  is  it  possible,  gentlemen,  as  I  have 
already  heard  whispered  thb  night,  that  you 
intend  to  surrender  V  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  **  We  have  just  arrived 
at  that  conclusion." 

"  But,"  said  Forrest,  "  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it,  gentlemen ;  the  whole  army  can  easily  escape 
without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  not  an  hour  ago  I 
crossed  the  river  on  my  horse  where  it  was  not 
waist  deep.  ^  I  crossed  it  going  on  horseback, 
and  wadea  it  coming  bade,  it  is  free  fitm 
Yankee  pickets  also,  and  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
feared." 

**  Yes;  but, Colonel," said  General  Floyd, "my 
scouts  have  reconnoitred  the  entire  river,  and  an 
officer  who  arrived  not  half  an  hour  ago  told  me 
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that  he  had  tested  the  river  eyeiywhere,  and  no 
spot  had  he  found  that  was  fordabie." 

"  I  don't  care,  Grenera),  if  he  did,**  said  Forrest ; 
**he  told  you  a  d~d  lie,  as  I  am  readj  to  swear 
that  I  waaed  the  river  not  half  an  hour  ago,  as 
my  wet  clothes  will  testify.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, as  it  is  getting  late,  it  is  high  time  you  should 
be  acting.  Will  you  take  my  advice  and  make 
your  escape  ?  " 

«  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  too  late." 

^I  have  one  rec^uest  to  make,"  said  Forrest; 
^I  have  a  fine  regiment  of  cavalry  here,  and  I 
want  permission  to  take  it  out  6rant  me  this 
much,  and  I'm  off" 

Greneral  Bnckner  nodded  his  head,  when  For- 
rest bolted  out  of  the  house,  took  his  command, 
crossed^  the  river,  at  the  aforesaid  place,  and 
made  his  escape  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 


A  GrOOD  Marksman.  —  The  effectiveness  of 
the  batteries  is  proverbial.  While  advancing  on 
Besaca,  when  Sweeney's  division  was  on  the 
i^ht  and  in  reserve,  Captain  Amdt's  Michigan 
batteiy  was  wheeled  into  position. 

*^  Do  you  see 'that  house?"  said  the  captain, 
addressing  one  of  his  gunners,  and  pointing  to  a 
building  a  mile  away. 

'^  I  do,  captain,"  was  the  response. 

"Can  you  hit  it?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  piece  was  levelled,  the  lanyard  drawn, 
and  the  chimney  of  the  house  fell  with  a  crash  1 


Amusing^  Incident.  —  Charles  Gates,  a 
minor  son  wished  to  enlist,  but  his  aged  parents 
objected  to  it.  One  morning  he  was  sent  to 
dnye  the  cows  to  pasture,  on  his  waj  to  work, 
taking  his  dinner  with  him.  But  at  night  he  did 
not  come  back,  because  he  had  run  away  and 
enlisted.  He  remained  through  the  three  years 
without  a  furbuffh,  and  returned  with  the  re^- 
meht  unharmed  by  rebel  bullets.  He  arrived  m 
the  old  pasture  at  home  one  night  just  at "  cow- 
time,"  and  leisurely  drove  up  the  same  old  cows 
as  if  he  hadn't  been  away  for  three  years.  His 
"reception"  was  a  joyful  one,  none  the  less  so 
because  his  coming  was  a  complete  surprise. 


A  Burial  at  Sea.  —  A  correspondent  at 
Nassao,  N.  P.  wrote  as  follows:  —  '*A  melan- 
choly^ incident  occurred  upon  the  steamship 
Fannie,  while  being  chased  by  a  Yankee  man-of- 
war.  One  of  the  passenj^rs  on  board.  Captain 
Frank  Du  Barry,  late  chief  of  ordniuace  cm  Gen. 
Beaoresard's  staff,  C.  S.  A.,  died.  Preparations 
had  to  be  completed  for  his  burial,  which  took 
place  amid  all  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  A 
borial  at  sea  is  a  ceremony  at  all  times  ftdl  of  so- 
lemnity, but  it  is  when  coupled  with  such  events 
as  this  that  war  assmnes  its  most  repulsive  aspect 
Id  that  frail  little  steamer,  quivering  with  her 
efibrtB  to  escape  the  relentless  &te  beuinjy^  down 
on  her  with  downing  guns,  and  the  ferocity  of  a 
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tiger,  while  every  living  heart  on  board  was 
tmrobbinff  with, anxiety  for  safety,  they  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  render  the  last  and  most 
solemn  rites  known  to  our  existence.  No  time 
then  to  stop  in  mid-ocean,  while  words  that  con- 
signed **  dust  to  dust,"  "  ashes  to  ashes,"  went  up 
in  presence  of  the  grim  destroyer,  but  still  dash- 
ing onward  through  the  waves — a  short  and 
hurried  service,  a  heavy  splash,  and  a  body  sank 
to  its  eternal  resting-place  in  the  broad  ocean's 
bosom,  while  all  that  was  dear  to  it  in  life  sped 
from  it  on  its  way  like  the  arrow  from  the  bow." 


The  Soldier  Bird.  —  One  day  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  Chief  Sk^,  a  CUppewa  Indian, 
hvins  in  the  northern  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  cap- 
tured an  eagle's  nest  To  make  sure  of  his  prize 
be  cut  the  tree  down,  and  caught  the  eaglets  as 
they  were  sliding  from  the  nest  to  run  and  hide 
in  the  grass.  One  died.  He  took  the  other 
home,  and  built  it  a  nest  in  a  tree  close  by  his 
wigwam.  The  eaglet  was  as  biff  as  a  hen,  cov- 
ert with  soft  brown  down.  The  red  children 
were  delighted  with  then*  new  pet ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  got  acquainted,  it  liked  to  sit  down  in  the 
grass  and  see  them  play  with  the  do«^  But  Chief 
Sky  was  poor,  ana  he  had  to  sell  it  to  a  white 
man  for  a  bushel  of  com.  The  white  man 
brought  it  to  Eau  Claire,  a  little  village  alive  with 
white  men  going  to  die  war.  **  Here's  a  recruit," 
said  the  man.  *'  An  easle,  an  eagle  I "  shouteid 
the  soldiers,  "  let  him  emist ; "  and  sure  enough, 
he  was  sworn  into  the  service  with  ribbons  round 
his  neck,  red,  white,  and  blue. 

On  a  perch  surmounted  by  stars  and  stripes, 
the  company  took  him  to  Madison,  the  capital  vf 
the  state.  As  they  marched  into  camp  Biandall, 
with  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and  the  people 
cheering,  the  eapc  seized  the  fl^  in  his  beak  and 
spread  his  wings,  his  bright  eye  nndlin^  with  the 
spirit  of  the  scene.  Shouts  rent  the  air ;  **  The 
l»rd  of  Columbia  1  the  eagle  of  freedom  forever  I " 
The  state  made  him  a  new  perch,  the  boys  named 
him  **  Old  Abe,"  and  the  regiment,  the  Eighth 
Wisconsin,  was  henceforth  cdled  "  the  Eagle  reg- 
iment" On  Uie  march  it  was  carried  at  the  head 
of  the  company,  and  everywhere  was  greeted 
with  delight  At  St  Louis,  a  gentleman  offered 
five  hun£ed  dollars  for  it,  and  another  his  farm. 
No,  no,  the  boys  had  no  notion  of  parting  with 
their  bird.  It  was  above  all  price,  —  an  emblem  of 
battle  and  of  victory.  Besides*  it  interested  their 
minds,  and  made  them  think  less  of  hardships  and 
of  home. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  droll  adventures  o£  the 
bird  through  its  three  years  of  service,  its  fliffhts 
in  the  air,  its  fights  wiUi  the  guinea  hens,  ana  its 
race  with  the  (£rkies.  When  the  regiment  was 
in  summer  quarters  at  Clear  Creek  m  Dixie,  it 
was  allowed  to  run  at  la^e,  and  every  momine 
went  to  the  river  half  a  mile  off,  where  it  splashed, 
and  played  in  the  water  to  its  heart's  content,, 
fiuthnilly  returning  to  camp  when  it  had  enough. 
Old  Abie's  favorite  pUice  m  resort  was  the  suU^sf 
tent,  where  a  live  diicken  found  no  quarter  ia 
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hb  presence.  But  radons  got  low,  and  for  two 
days  Abe  had  nothing  to  eat  Hard-tack  be  ob- 
jected to,  f&sting  was  disagreeable,  and  Tom,  his 
Dearer,  could  not  get  beyond  the  pickets  to  a 
fimnyard.  At  last,  pushing  his  way  to  the  cdo- 
nel's  tent,  he  pleaded  for  poor  Abe.  The  colonel 
save  him  a  pass,  and  Tom  got  him  an  excellent 
dinner. 

One  day  a  rebel  fanner  asked  Tom  to  cooie 
and  show  the  eagle  to  his  children.  Satisfying 
the  curiosity  of  the  family,  Tom  sat  him  down  in 
the  barnyard.  Oh  what  a  screeching  and  scat- 
tering among  the  fowls ;  for  what  should  Abe  do 
but  pounce  upon  one  and  gobble  up  another,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  the  farmer,  who  declared  that 
was  not  in  the  bai^^^ain.  Abe,  however,  thought 
there  was  no  harm  m  confiscating,  nor  did  Tom. 

Abe  was  in  twenty  battles,  bSdes  many  skir- 
mishes. He  was  at  the  seige  of  Vicksbuig,  the 
storming  of  Corinth,  and  marched  with  Sherman 
up  the  Ked  river.  The  whiz  of  bullets  and  the 
scream  of  shells  were  hb  delight  As  the  battle 
grew  hot  and  hotter,  he  would  flap  his  wings  and 
mingle  his  wildest  notes  with  the  noise  around 
him.  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  especially  Yan- 
kee Doodle  and  Old  John  Brown.  Upon  parade 
he  always  gave  heed  to  *^  Attention."  With  his 
eve  on  the  commander,  he  would  listen  and 
obey  orders,  noting  time  accurately.  After  pa- 
rade be  would  put  off  his  soldierly  air,  flap  nis 
wings,  and  make  himself  at  home.  The  rel)^ls 
called  him  "  Yankee  Buzzard,"  "  Old  Owl,"  and 
other  hard  names ;  but  his  eagle  nature  was  quite 
above  noticing  it 

The  rebel  General  Price  gave  orders  to  his  men 
to  be  sure  and  capture  the  eagle  of  the  Eighth 
Wisconsin ;  he  would  rather  have  it  than  a  dozen 
battle  flags.  But  for  all  that  he  scarcely  lost  a 
feather ;  only  one  from  his  right  wing.  Uis  tail- 
featbers  were  once  cropped  by  a  bulfot 

At  last  the  great  retNellion  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  brave  Wisconsin  Eighth,  with  their  live  eagle 
and  torn  and  riddled  fl^s,  were  welcomed  back 
to  Madison.  Thev  went  out  a  thousand  strong, 
and  returned  a  little  band,  scarred  and  toil-worn, 
having  fought  and  won. 

And  what  of  the  soldier  bird  ?  In  the  name  of 
his  gallant  veterans,  Capt  Wolf  presented  him  to 
the  state.  Governor  Lewis  accepted  the  illustri- 
ous giil,  and  ample  quarters  are  provided  for  him 
in  the  beautiful  State-house  grounds,  where  may 
he  long  live  to  tell  us 

• 

"  What  heroes  from  the  woodland  sprang. 
When  through  the  fresh  awakened  land 
The  thrilling  cry  of  freedom  rang." 

Nor  is  the  end  yet  At  the  great  fair  in  Chicago 
an  enterprising  gentleman,  invited  "  Abe  **  to  at- 
tend. He  had  colored  photographs  of  the  old 
hero  struck  ofl*,  and  sold  816,700  worth  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  and  sick  soldiers.  Has  not  the 
American  eagle  done  its  part  ?  k. 


«*  Well,  no,  Medill ;  I  think  Hood's  annr  u 
about  in  the  fix  of  Bill  Sykes*  dog,  down  in  otat- 
gamon  county.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  ?  ** 
Of  course,  the  answer  was,  "  Never." 
<'  Well,  Bill  Sykes  had  a  long,  ^Uer  dog,  thai 
was  forever  getting  into  the  neighbors'  meat- 
houses  and  chicken-coops.  They  had  tried  to 
kill  it  a  hundred  times,  but  the  dost  was  always 
too  smart  for  them.  Finally,  one  of  them  got  a 
bladder  of  a  coon,  and  filled  it  up  with  powder, 
tjring  the  neck  around  a  piece  or  punk.  When 
he  saw  the  dog  coming  he  fired  this  punk,  split 
open  a  hot  biscuit  and  put  tl^  bladder  in,  then 
buttered  all  nicely  and  threw  it  out  The  dog 
swallowed  it  at  a  gulp.  Prettv  soon  there  was 
an  explosion.  The  head  of  the  dog  lit  on  tibe 
porch,  the  fore-legs  causht  astraddle  the  fence, 
the  hind-legs  fell  m  the  ditch,  and  the  rest  of  ^ 
dog  lay  around  loose.  Pretty  soon  Bill  Sykes 
came  along,  and  the  neighbor  said :  '  Bill,  I  guess 
there  aint  much  of  th^  dog  of  your'n  left.' 
*  Well,  no,'  said  Bill ;  *  I  see  ^enty  of  pieces,  bat 
I  guess  that  dog,  as  a  dog^  aint  of  much  more  ac- 
count' Just  so,  Medill,  there  may  be  fragments 
of  Hood's  army  around,  but  I  guess  that  aog,  as 
a  dog^  aint  of  much  more  account" 


SHERBiAN'S  IN  SAVANNAH. 

LiKB  the  tribes  of  Israel, 

Fed  on  quails  and  manna, 
Sherman  and  his  glorious  band 
Journeyed  through  the  rebel  land, 
Fed  firom  Heaven's  all  bounteous  hand. 

Marching  on  Savannah. 

As  the  moving  pillar  shone 
Streamed^eVtarry  banner. 

All  the  day  in  rosy  light, 

Beaming  glory  all  die  nifffat, 

TiU  It  swooped  in  eagle  flight 
Down  on  doomed  Savannah. 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high ! 

Shout  the  fend  hosanna ! 
Treason's  wilderness  is  past, 
Canaan's  shore  is  won  at  last ; 
Peal  a  nation's  tmmpetblast,  — 

Sherman 's  in  Savannah ! 


A  Story  of  Pbssident  Lincoln.  —  "Mr. 
President,"  said  a  friend  to  him,  '^  there  isn't 
much  left  of  Hood's  army,  is  there  ?  " 


Life  in  Southbbn  Prisons.  —  During  the 
expedition  of  CoL  Streio^t  through  Geoma  in 
the q>ringof  1868,  Capt T. M. Anderson oTOom- 
pany  D,  Tifty-first  Regiment,  of  Indiana,  was 
captured  by  uie  confederates  and  impriaoiied  at 
Richmond,  ftom  whence  he  escaoed  in  companv 
with  Lieutenant  Skelton,  of  tne  Seventeenth 
Iowa  Remment,  and,  reached  the  Union  lines  in 
safety,  after  mudi  sufiering.  The  following  is 
his  aoconnt  of  his  expeiienoes:  — 

I  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  third  day  of  May, 
1868,  near  Rome,  Ga.,  with  CoL  Streighfa  com- 
mand. We  were  all  paroled  and  sent  to  Rich- 
mond with  the  expectation  of  goinj^  throng  to 
our  lines  ;  but  juc^  of  oar  surprise  when  we 
were  throuBt  into  Libby  Prison,  and  oar  paroles 
taken  ftom  us.    We  entered  Libby  on  the  six- 
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teenth  day  of  May,  and  from  that  day  I  was  not 
on  the  ground  nnul  I  made  mv  escape. 

From  the  day  that  I  entered  until  I  succeeded 
in  getting  away,  did  I  watch  my  opportunity.  I 
soon  became  ssUisfiied  that  to  get  out  of  any  of  the 
upper  rooms  was  an  imposability,  and  the  only 
room  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  getting  out 
of  was  the  hos^tal  room  in  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  which  is  as  low  as  the  street  on  the  north 
side,  but  the  second  floor  on  the  south  side.  Well, 
I  had  to  get  into  this  hospital  before  I  could  hope 
to  escape ;  consequently,  I  was  taken  suddenly 
very  sick.  Of  course  t  was  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  all  sick  men  are  taken.  I  kept  my 
bed  three  or  four  days ;  was  vistted  by  the  sur- 
geon (a  mullet-headed  iellow,  that  didn't  know 
beans),  regularly,  every  day.  He  lefl  me  a  large 
dose  of  medicine,  which  I  found  did  me  a  great 
deal  oi  good,  in  my  vest-pocket.  Afber  several 
days  of  teigned  fflckness,  I  set  to  work  to  find  a 
companion  to  go  with  me ;  and,  as  fortune  favored 
me,  I  found  the  man,  Lieut  Skelton,  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Iowa  Regiment,  who  had  long  had  the  same 
opinion  that  I  had,  that  he  would  get  away  from 
there  if  possible. 

We  soon  commenced  our  arrangements,  and 
worked  very  slowly,  and  everything  beine  ready 
on  the  eleventh  of  this  month,  we  resolved  to 
niake  the  attempt  Duiinc  the  day  we  went  down 
into  the  basement  story,  which  is  used  as  a  cook- 
Boom  for  the  hospital,  and  cut  a  small  door  open 
into  the  south-east  corner  of  the  room.  This  we 
0])ened  with  a  large  beef-cleaver,  by  drawing  the 
spkes  and  nails  and  by  cutting  off  the  cross-bars. 
As  we  had  to  work  very  cautiously  and  silently, 
it  took  us  some  time  to  ao  this,  but  it  was  accom- 
plished ere  dark.  The  hour  of  ten  o'clock  was 
the  hour  we  set  to  make  the  breaL  We  pre- 
pared crackers  and  dried  beef  enough  to  last  us 
through,  and  then  dressed  ourselves  in  citizens' 
clothes  (which  we  had  received  from  home),  and 
then  everythinff  was  read;^.  We  watchea  the 
sentinels  very  doeely,  and  just  as  the  hour  of  ten 
was  called  they  all  turned  and  walked  to  the 
west,  and  at  that  moment  we  opened  the  door, 
and  like  lightning  we  crossed  the  guard-line,  and 
when  the  guards  faced  about  we  were  walking 
coolly  and  briskly  down  Uie  street 

We  kept  down  Canal  street  some  two  squares, 
and  then  turned  up  Main  street  We  then  thought 
that  the  boldest  step  was  safest,  so  we  went  through 
the  city  on  Main  street,  then  throuffh  Rockets,  a 
little  town  adjoining  Richmond  on  the  east  Aflter 
paasmg  through  Rodcets  we  came  to  the  Williams* 
tmrg  road.  This  we  kept  for  about  a  mile,  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  their  batteries  and  forts,  and 
we  knew  that  pickets  were  on  the  road ;  so,  to 
avoid  ibe  battenes  and  pickets,  we  took  a  by-path 
leading  off  to  the  right  and  down  into  a  deep 
ravine,  and  in  this  we  passed,  between  their  forts 
oat  into  the  country.  The  night  was  dsak^  and 
consequently  it  was  very  difficult  travelling.  We 
made  about  seven  miles  that  night,  and  came  to 
the  Williamsburg  road  again  just  at  daybreak. 
We  filed  into  a  l£ick  clump  of  cedar  bushes  and 
lay  down  for  the  day.    It  was  raining  very  hard, 


and  it  was  chilling  cold ;  but  we  were  frsb  ;  what 
cared  we  for  cold  rains  when  we  were  breathing 
the  air  of  freedoin !  All  day  Saturday  we  were 
in  the  bushes.  The  rebel  drums  we  could  plainly 
hear  on  all  sides  of  ns,  guns  firing,  and  soldiers 
were  passing  and  re-passing ;  and  at  one  time  five 
rebs  passed  so  near  us  that  I  thought  we  should 
surely  be  discovered,  but  they  did  not  see  us,  and 
we,  of  course,  did  not  hail  them.  We  had  been 
surmising  all  day  about-  our  whereabouts,  but 
could  not  find  out  our  exact  locality,  so  we  con- 
cluded to  hail  the  first  darkey  that  passed.  We 
watched  the  road  closely,  and  about  sundown  I 
heard  a  wagon  ooming.  Lieutenant  Skelton  said 
he  would  go  out  and  stop  it  if  it  was  driven  by  a 
negro.  He  crawled  close  to  the  road-nde  and 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  wagon,  when  he  jumped 
out  and  told  the  negro-driver  to  halt 

The  boy  stopped  his  team,  and  out  came  a 
white  man  to  know  what  he  wanted.  He  instant- 
ly saw  our  danger,  and  being  ready  for  any  emei^ 
gency  cried  out :  **  Say,  duster,  I  have  lost  a 
black  boy,  and  have  tracked  him  out  into  this 
neighborhood,  but  hero  I  lost  hint  Have  you 
hei^  or  seen  an3rthing  of  a  boy  about  twenty  years 
old,  five  feet  five  and  very  black  ?  My  name  is 
Calloway  and  if  you  hear  anything  of  my  boy 
you  will  do  me  a  grand  kindness^by  having  him 
put  in  irons.  Gooid  day,  sir."  The  man  prom- 
ised to  do  his  best,  and  believing  every  word, 
drove  on.  Just  at  dark  we  again  set  forward 
on  the  Williamsburg  road  leading  to  Bottom's 
bri^,  over  the  Chickahominy  river.  Thero  is 
a  foroe  of  about  400  men  at  the  bridge.  We 
travelled  some  three  miles,  and  fearing  we  would 
run  into  their  pickets  if  we  went  rarther,  we 
turned  into  the  woods  again.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing some  time,  and  consequently  was  as  dark  as 
£g3rpt  in  the  woods.  We  coula  not  go  any  fur- 
ther, so  laid  down  for  the  night  nf^n.  We  could 
not  sleep,  for  we  were  by  this  time  as  wet  as  if 
we  had  been  in  the  river.  Day  at  last  dawned, 
and  ere  it  was  quite  light  we  were  on  our  way. 
We  had  only  left  Richmond  some  ten  miles  be- 
hind us  up  to  Sunday  morning.  We  now  b^  the 
aid  of  a  small  pocket  compass,  Isad  out  our  course 
directly  north,  and  kept  it  for  several  hours. 
We  then  turned  directly  east,  toward  the  Chick- 
ahominy river,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  one 
of  the  most  dense  swamps  that  it  was  ever  my 
fortune  to  get  into,  but  in  this  swamp  we  knew 
we  could  travel  with  safety.  On  we  went  through 
imder-brush  and  briers,  through  water  over  our 
boots  several  inches,  and  all  of  that  day  did  we 
travel  through  that  miry  swamp. 

We  crossed  the  Chickahominy  about  a  half  an 
hour  by  sun,  and  again  fortune  favored  us,  for 
at  the  veiy  point  where  we  first  struck  the  river 
there  was  a  large  tree  blown  across  the  stream. 
On  thb  we  crossed  about  three  miles  north  of 
Bottom'^  bridge.  Being  very  weary,  we  did  not 
go  more  than  a  mile  m>m  the  river  where  we 
halted  for  the  ni^ht  in  the  woods.  We  were  now 
close  to  the  main  travelled  road  running  ^rom 
Bottom's  bridge,  parallel  with  the  river  up  to 
Savage's,  and  we  could  hear  cavalry  passing 
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along  this  road  all  night.  We  did  not  sleep  any, 
for  again  it  rained  and  it  was  a  cold  night,  bat 
almost  eyerything  has  an  ending,  and  so  it  was 
with  that  Sandaj  night,  but  I  thought  it  was 
forty-eight  hours  long.  Afler  feasting  on  our 
dried  beef  and  hard  tack  we  set  forward  and 
soon  came  to  this  road,  and  just  as  we  were  in 
the  act  of  crosnng  the  fence  we  spied  a  rebel 
scout  coming  up  the  road.  He  had  seen  us  and 
we  dared  not  run,  for  then  he  would  be  sure  to 
suspicion  us,  so  we  stood  our  ground  prepared  to 
cluD  him  if  he  said  anything. 

He  came  up  and  we  looked  at  him  boldly  and 
impudently,  and  without  uttering  a  word.  He 
passed  on,  never  looking  back  to  see  where  we 
went.  We  quickly  crossed  the  road  and  entered 
the  woods,  and  if  we  didn't  do  some  tall  walking 
then  for  about  ten  miles,  I  wouldn't  be  here  to 
say  sa  On  we  went,  keeping  our  course  direct- 
ly east,  allowing  nothing  to  turn  us  from  it  but 
farm-houses,  all  of  which  we  were  very  careful 
to  so  around ;  but  through  swamps,  over  hills 
and  hollows  we  went  About  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 
on  Monday,  ai  we  were  going  through  the  woods 
we  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  &na-house,  and 
a  negro  gurl  raking  leaves  close  by.  I  thought 
likely  she  could  teU  us  where  we  were,  so  I  went 
up  and  spoke  to  her.  All  that  she  could  tell  was 
that  we  were,  in  New  Kent  County.  I  then 
asked  her  whether  her  master  was  a  secesh,  and 
whether  he  was  at  home  or  not  She  said  he 
was  both.  I  then  told  her  that  we  were  Yankees, 
trying  to  get  home,  and  that  she  must  not  tell 
her  master  that  she  had  seen  any  one  all  of  which 
she  readily  promised. 

She  said,  ^^I  am  looking  for  Mr.  Bradley 
(which  was  her  master's  name)  every  minute, 
and  yon  had  better  run."  Asain  we  made  ^ood 
time,  and  soon  came  to  one  of  the  most  intncate 
swamps  I  ever  saw.  It  was  about  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the 
right  or  left  it  was  the  same.  There  were  little 
ttw8  of  grass  growing  up  all  over  it,  some  three 
or  four  feet  apart,  and  out  of  these  there  were 
little  sprouts  growing.  We  had  to  pull  ourselves 
from  one  of  the  bunches  of  grass  to  another,  and 
I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  quicksand  and 
mire  was  six  feet  deep  in  many  places,  but  in 
about  an  hour,  and  after  getting  very  wet,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  over,  and  then  we  turned 
around,  pulled  off  our  hats,  and  yelled,  *^  Good 
by,  Mr.  Bradley."  During  aU  of  our  day's  travel 
that  was  a  by-word  with  us,  but  on  we  pushed, 
exerting  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  put  as  many 
miles  between  us  and  Richmond  as  possible. 

That  night  we  came  within  tmree  miles  of 
Dynscuna  Creek,  and  about  twenty-two  miles 
fi*om  Williamsburg.  We  were  now  in  a  negro 
settlement,  and  stopped  for  the  night  We  en- 
gaged a  negro  guide  to  conduct  us  to  Dyuscuna 
Creek  bridge  the  next  morning,  and  an  hour  be- 
fore daylight  we  were  on  our  way,  arriving  at 
the  bridge  just  at  sun-up.  We  here  partook 
sparingly  of  our  beef  and  crackers,  and  tnen  set 
forward.  We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile 
before  we  saw  two  horsemen  coming  down  the 


road  toward  us.  We  thought  that  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  to  travel  the  road  by  daylight  then,  as 
we  had  heard  that  our  troops  had  Seen  at  the 
bridge  lato  the  evening  before;  so  when  these 
horsemen  came  in  sight  we  quickly  jumped  into 
the  bushes  to  await  their  coming.  I  saw  they 
were  colored  men,  and  feh  no  hesitancy  in  com- 
ing out  to  the  road  and  speaking  to  them.  They 
said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  there  were 
rebel  scouts  on  that  road  every  day.  I  then 
told  them  that  we  were  Yankee  prisoners  from 
Richmond  trying  to  get  within  our  lines.  Their 
faces  instantly  brightened,  and  they  told  us  to 
back  in  the  woods,  and  remain  there  until 
or  we  would  be  picked  up.  We  knew  it  to 
good  advice,  so  we  backed  into  the  bashes 
again. 

One  of  the  darkies  lived  only  a  few  miles  from 
us,  and  the  other  near  ChickahcHniny  0hurch, 
some  eight  miles  directly  on  our  route.  This 
darkey  told  us  that  he  would  pass  there  on  his 
way  back  home  in  the  evening,  and  said  he  would 
show  us  the  way  home  if  we  would  wait  We 
remained  in  die  bushes  all  that  day,  which  was 
Tuesday,  and  true  to  his  promise  die  darkey 
made  ms  appearance  lato  in  the  evening.  He 
instructed  us  how  to  get  round  a  large  planta- 
tion that  was  close  by  and  reach  his  friend's  house. 
We  accOTdingly  set  forth,  and  in  about  an  hour 
arrived  safely  at  the  house.  The  old  darkies  gave 
us  our  supper,  and  kept  a  strict  wateh  for  intrud- 
ers while  we  were  eating.  When  it  became  suf* 
ficiendy  dark  our  guide  bamessed  his  horse  and 
put  him  to  his  cart,  putting  on  the  cover  and  ty- 
ing it  down  very  tignt  all  round. 

We  then  ensconced  ourselves  very  snugly  in 
the  back  part  of  the  cart,  while  the  darkey  al- 
most filled  the  fipont  part,  and  &way  we  went, 
driving  like  the  wind  sometimes.  When  about 
halfway  we  came  to  a  picket  post  Mr.  Darkey 
told  us  to  lay  down  and  be  mute,  whereupon  he 
gave  his  horses  the  reins  and  whip  and  we  went 
past  that  picket  like  a  whirlwind.  If  there  were 
any  pickets  there,  they  saw  nothing  but  the  out- 
lines of  a  cart,  for  we  were  out  of  si^ht  ere  they 
could  halt  us.  We  reached  the  church  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  after  giving  us  another  supper 
the  darkey  piloted  us  for  three  miles  on  the  road 
to  WilliamsDurg  and  then  lef^  us.  We  were  now 
about  eight  miles  from  our  lines,  on  a  plain  road 
leading  to  them.  We  had  some  feass  of  meeting 
with  some  of  the  rebel  scouts  on  the  road,  for 
our  guide  told  us  they  were  on  the  road  day  and 
night  So  we  moved  briskly  but  very  cautious- 
ly. The  road  was  not  the  mainly-travelled  one 
leading  to  Williamsburg,  but  we  came  into  it  when 
within  about  two  miles  of  the  town. 

We  thought  if  we  met  any  scouts  at  all  it  would 
be  at  the  junction  of  these  two  roads,  so  we  «^ 
preached  the  main  road  very  slowly  but  found 
no  one  there.  Then  we  thought  ourselves  safe. 
So  on  we  went  toward  town,  not  knowing  at 
what  unfortunate  moment  we  might  come  in 
contact  with  a  party  of  rebel  scouts,  and  have 
all  our  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground.  We  had 
gone  about  two  miles  and  walking  very  &st, 
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wlien^  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  stillness  of 
the  n^ht  was  broken  by  a  arufT  voice  calling  out, 
^  Halt''  We  did  not  wait  tor  a  second  challen^, 
but  came  to  a  dead  halt  instandy,  not  knowing 
whether  we  were  near  our  own  pickets  or  a 
couple  of  rebs,  for  we  could  see  that  there 
were  twa  **  Who  comes  there  V  "  was  the  next 
challenge.  I  answered  **  friends."  He  then  told 
me  to  advance  and  cive  the  countersign.  Not 
lUdns  to  go  up  blind^,  I  ask^  ''To  whom  I 
shouM  advance ; "  and  without  answering  my  ques- 
tion, he  asked  "^  To  whom  are  you  frienos  ? " 
That  was  the  hardest  question  I  ever  had  to 
answer.  I  knew  not  what  to  say,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment answered.  ''  We  are  friends  to  the  North.'' 
"  Come  up,"  sud  he ;  **  we  are  Union  pickets." 

I  thought  those  were  the  sweetest  words  that  I 
ever  heard.  We  threw  up  our  hats  high  in  the 
air,  and  went  with  such  a  3rell  that  the  sentries 
thought  us  crazy.  When  inside  our  packets  we 
tumSd  and  said,  **  Grood-by,  Mr.  Bradley."  We 
soon  explained  our  boisterous  conduct  to  the  pick- 
ets, who  were  looking  on  with  amazement,  and 
then  everything  was  all  right  My  pen  here 
£iils,  dear  Tribune^  to  express  our  happmess ;  but 
to  know  and  feel  that  we  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Uncle  Sam,  and  standing  on  the  ground 
over  which  that  dear  flag  was  tnumphantly  float- 
ing, under  whose  folds  both  of  us  had  foujght  on 
many  battle-fields,  was  inexpressible.  We  were 
conducted  to  the  quarters  or  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Guard,  ^d  there  remained  until  morning. 
It  was  at  two  o'clock,  a.  m.  when  we  crossed  the 
lines.  We  had  walked  nearly  seventy-five  miles 
through  swamps,  woods,  and  briers,  and  conse- 
quently our  feet  were  nearly  used  up. 

I  had  cut  my  boots  ofif  my  feet  the  ni^ht  before, 
fi)r  my  feet  were  wet  from  the  first  night  of  start- 
ing, and  my  boots  had  contracted  to  my  feet  and 
were  punishing  me  severely,  so  on  Wednesday 
morning  we  were  without  boots  or  socks,  our 
feet  swdlen  and  bruised,  even  bleedinc,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could  walk. 
Tet  we  were  two  of  the  happiest  boys,  I  suppose, 
in  America  at  that  time.  What  cared  we  then 
whether  we  had  any  feet  at  all  or  not,  for  we  had 
our  liberty.  Wo  took  breakfast  with  M^or 
Wheeling  of  the  Fourth  N.  Y  Cavalry,  and  rro- 
vost  Marshal  of  the  District  He  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  after  breakiiEist  sent  us 
in  his  buggy  to  Col.  Forrest's  quarters  with  a  let- 
ter of  intrcKluction  to  that  officer. 

CoL  West  received  us  kindly,  and  ^ve  us 
stockings  and  slippers,  and  in  the  evenmg  sent 
us  to  lu)rktown,  where  we  arrived  on  the  night 
of  the  great  fire  and  magazine  explosion.  We 
had  been  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Butler  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  at   Yorktown  were   fur- 

uished  transportation  by  Gen. to  the  fort,  with 

a  letter  of  introduction  to  Gen.  Butler.  Imme- 
diately on  our  arrival  we  went  to  the  General's 
head-quarters  and  were  shown  to  his  room,  in 
rather  a  sorry  plight  to  be  sure  —  clothes  torn  in 
many  places  by  the  briers,  and  slip-shod,  with 
sore  leet  The  old  General  eyed  us  very 
closely    when   we    entered.     His   military    eye 


ran  all  over  us  in  a  moment  After  saluting  him, 
he  asked,  ^*  Do  you  wish  to  see  me  on  business  ?  " 
Whereupon  we  gave  him  our  letter  from  Col. 
West  After  glancingover  it  he  changed  instantly. 
It  was  not  the  rigid  General  Butler  of  a  moment 
before,  for  now  he  grasped  our  hands,  shaking 
them  warmly.  After  asking  us  many  questions 
concerning  our  prisoners,  he  placed  us  in  the  care 
of  the  gentlemanly  Capt  Fuuer,  one  of  his  A.  D. 
C's.  with  orders  to  furnish  us  with  clothing,  trans- 
portation and  everything  else  that  we  needed, 
which  was  all  faithfully  attended  to  by  that 
officer. 


How  General  MgPherson  was  killed. 
A  soldier  who  was  near  the  General  at  the  time 
he  was  shot  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the 
occurrence  and  the  actions  of  the  confederates 
which  preceded  it :  —  "I  entered  the  woods  to 
behold  a  wounded  man  whose  name  is  Grcorge 
Reynolds,  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa  Fourth  Division, 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  a  short  distance 
from  him  lay  General  James  B.  McFherson,  suf- 
fering intense  agony  from  a  fatal  wound,  a  Minie 
ball  having  entered  the  right  breast,  passed  near 
the  heart,  and  came  out  near  the  left  side. 

I  then  took  my  position  close  to  his  ^de  and 
requested  him  to  drink  a  little  cold  water  I  had 
secured  a  short  time  before,  and  asked  the  priv- 
ilege to  bathe  his  temples ;  to  which  interroga- 
tones  I  could  ehcit  no  reply,  onljr  a  faint  nod  of 
the  head.  Occasionally  returning  to  conscious- 
ness he  would  ask  me  for  his  hat,  which  by  search 
I  found  had  been  stolen  from  him,  as  also  his  ' 
belt  I  had  not  been  in  this  situation  over  five 
minutes  when  a  rebel  straggler  came  up,  to  whom 
I  remarked,  "  You  are  a  prisoner,  are  you  not  ?  " 
To  which  he  replied,  "No,  sir-ee I "  and  then 
asked  me,  "  Can  you  walk  ?  Come  along,"  etc. 
I  gave  a  negative  answer  and  exhibited  a  very 
sore  and  bandaged  leg,  all  besmeared  with  blood, 
which  had  troubled  me  of  late,  and  was  thus 
successful  in  making  him  believe  I  was  severely 
wounded. 

This  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments ;  when 
four  more  rebels  came  up,  and  sunultaneously 
two  more  of  our  stragglers  passed  near  by.  They 
were  taken  with  uie  previously  mentioned. 
They  then  extracted  the  papers  which  were  in 
plain  view  from  the  General's  pocket,  took  his 
watch  and  marine  glass,  but  did  not  search  the 
remainder  of  his  pockets,  nor  ask  any  questions 
in  reference  to  whom  he  was  nor  did  we  inform 
them.  They  acted  with  civility,  considering  it  a 
battle-field.  They  then  ordered  the  woundedman 
and  mvself  to  follow  them.  We  told  them  we  were 
not  able,  and  if  they  took  us  they  would  have 
to  carry  us,  etc. ;  when  to  my  glaa  astonishment 
they  absconded  with  their  three  prisoners,  with 
the  aforementioned  articles,  leaving  their  two 
supposed  cripples  with  the  Greneral.  All  this 
time  the  rebel  shot  and  shell  were  crashing  with 
fearful  rapidity  all  around  us,  in  every  direction. 
Several  balls  lighted  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
General,  scattering  the  dirt  all  over  him  in  a 
complete  shower.     While  the  rebels  were  taking 
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from  the  General  the  articles  previously  men- 
tioned, he  sat  up  and  agsdn  asKed  for  his  hat, 
which  I  believe,  were  the  last  words  he  spoke, 
for  bis  agony  was  most  intense. 

Afler  the  rebels  had  gone,  it  was  agreed  that 
I  should  go  in  search  of  an  ambulance,  while  my 
solitary  wounded  companion  remained  with  the 
General  My  companion  believing  that  our  men 
were  still  in  front  n^hting  as  well  as  rear,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  Atlanta,  as  near  as  I 
can  judge,  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile,  when  I 
saw  reoQl  skirmishers  not  &r  distant  in  my  front, 
as  also  their  works ;  the  brush  being  rather  thin, 
it  was  difficult  to  escape ;  but  by  creeping  back 
where  the  brush  was  more  dense,  I  then  ran  as 
best  I  could  until  I  got  back  again  to  the  Gen- 
eral, when  my  companion  informed  me  he  had 
just  died,  but  said  nothing  afler  I  left  him. 
Durinff  this  interval  the  woods  were  thoroughly 
riddleS,  and  every  moment  I  expected  to  meet 
the  General's  sad  frite ;  but  Providence  spared  me. 

A  straggler  who  said  he  belonged  to  the  Third 
or FourtnDivision, Pioneer  Corps,  came  up  and 
was  requested  to  act  as  witness.  He,  it  seems, 
committed  the  thefl. 

The  first  thing  we  examined  was  the  contents 
of  the  wallet,  and  on  opening  it  saw  the  gold 
chains  and  gold  piece,  or  medal;  opening  another 
apartment,  we  saw  a  roll  of  bills,  which  our  new 
comer  instantly  grabbed,  as  he  said,  to  ascertain 
the  contents.  Umbldins  them,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  saw  the  aforementioned  bills.  As 
soon  as  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  large  bills,  he 
separated  them  from  the  smaller  ones,  and  then 
made  the  following  diabolical  proposition,  to  wit : 
—  Boys,  let  us  equally  divide  the  spoils  and  say 
nothing  about  it.  We  positively  and  in  the 
strongest  terms  refused  to  be  accomplices  in  such 
an  infernal  scheme.  He  then  kept  possession  of 
all  the  large  bills,  leaving  only  eight  dollars,  and 
ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  in  a  west- 
erly course  toward  the  wa«;on  trains. 

looked  upon  him  as  a  wretch  like  Judas  of 
old,  and  could  have  wished  that  in  his  escape  he 
had  met  with  the  same  fate  as  he  of  whom  sacred 
>vi*it  informs  us,  "  He  burst  asunder  and  all  his 
l)o\vel3  gushed  out"  Leaving  the  guilty  culprit 
with  the  finiits  of  his  dastardly  act,  I  would  re- 
mark that  fearing  capture  every  moment,  and  the 
importance  of  the  General's  rescue,  was  the  rea- 
son of  our  not  continuing  a  critical  examination 
of  the  remaining  contents,  and  making  all  speed, 
we  proceeded  in  the  direction  I  entered  the  woods 
an  hour  or  more  before.  Emerging  from  the 
woodd  we  bore  to  the  south-west,  in  which  direc- 
tion we  saw  wagon-trains  and  ambulances. 

The  first  ambulance  to  which  we  made  known 
our  mission  refused  to  go.  Proceeding  further, 
we  came  to  two  more,  when  we  requested  the 
foremost  one  to  go  with  us,  and  seeing  three  offi- 
cers riding  up  toward  us,  we  explained  to  them 
our  object,  when  they  informed  us  they  were  part 
of  his  staff  and  were  very  anxious  to  get  him. 
So  taking  the  first  ambulance,  we  piloted  them 
to  the  spot,  and  then  a  most  thrilling  scene  took 
place  that  I  shall  never  forget     Looking  down 


the  woods  from  the  ambulance,  I  saw  the  rebel 
skirmishers  steadily  advancing,  and  thinking  tiie 
staff  officers  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
we  were  all  in  (as  I  had  intentionally  refrained 
from  describing  the  danger  to  them  previously), 
I  jumped  from  the  ambulance,  and  to  my  surprise, 
confironted  an  armed  rebel 

Seeing  we  were  in  desperate  circumstances,  I 
rushed  to  inform  the  staff  officers,  who  were  now 
carrying  his  body  out  of  the  woods,  and  I  in- 
fonned  them  that  the  rebels  were  now  closing  in 
around  us,  and  the  necessity  of  all  who  had 
revolvers  being  ready  to  use  them.  I  believe 
they  all  drew  tnem,  and  I  endeavored  as  best  I 
could  to  assist  in  carrving  his  body  to  the  ambu- 
lance. We  got  him  m  as  best  we  could,  under 
such  exciting  circumstances  (for  I  was  afraid 
every  moment  a  cannon  ball  or  shell  would  cnidi 
the  ambulance  or  kill  the  mules),  and  whirling 
swiftly  around,  we  drove  off  at  a  perfect  gallop, 
with  rebel  shot  and  shell  and  Minie  balls  horkd 
in  a  perfect  storm  afrer  us.  But,  fortunately,  ik> 
one  was  hurt 

So  great  was  the  danger  that  we  had  to  drive 
with  fearful  rapidity  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  nule 
before  we  could  properly  and  comfortably  adjust 
the  General's  body.  I  only  remember  the  name 
of  one  of  these  staff  officers,  and  that  is  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Strong.  There  was  also  a  Captain  and 
First  Lieutenant  I  would  remark  that  the  offi- 
cers acted  with  determined  bravery ;  in  fact,  all 
did,  and  the  coolness  of  my  wounded  companion 
was  really  subhme  amidst  severe  suffering  firom 
his  arm. 

Atler  the  rescue  we  drove  to  Gen.  Sherman's 
head-quarters.  The  body  was  taken  out  and  car- 
ried into  the  house  to  be  examined.  Gen.  Shei^ 
man  seemed  deeply  affected  by  the  sight  My 
wounded  companion  was  then  taken  to  the  near- 
est hospital  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  by  order 
of  the  Medical  Director.  He  was  wounded  by  a 
Minie  ball  through  the  lefl  arm  just  above  the 
elbow.  He  went  through  all  the  exciting  cir- 
cumstances from  the  time  he  was  wounded  to  the 
time  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  before  be  had 
it  dressed,  which  must  have  been  nearly  five 
hours.  The  General  was  wounded  about  half- 
past  12  p.  M.,  and  rescued  from  the  rebels  about 
3  p.  M.  He  lived  about  one  hour  after  he  was 
wounded. 


The  Mocking  Bird  of  Resaca.  —  A  c<m> 
respondent  in  Geoi^a,  wrote  as  follows :  —  I  &ad 
in  an  Atlanta  paper  the  following  extravaganza 
u^n  a  mocking  bird  at  Resaca.  It  calls  to  my 
mmd  a  fact  that  I  had  forgotten.  At  the  first 
advance  upon  Resaca,  on  the  9th  of  May,  I  re- 
member ol^rving  at  dusk  an  unusual  number  of 
birds,  and  as  night  fell,  just  as  the  troops  were 
?rithdrawing,  a  grand  chorus  of  whip-poor-wills 
rang  through  the  forest  Perhaps  Resaca  has 
been  a  favorite  home  for  the  songsters  of  the 
woods. 

"  Waverley,"  the  correspondent,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  and  participator  in  the  late  battles 
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in  North  Georgia,  relates  the  following  pretty  in- 
cident of  the  battle  of  Resaca : 

*^  In  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle  of  Sunday, 
a  shell  came  screaming  through  the  air  froii»  the 
works  in  front  of  our  left.  It  pansed  above  a 
point  where  General  Johnston  and  General  Polk 
were  standing,  whistled  like  a  top  aboTe  them, 
and  before  exploding  whistled  hal^ardozen  notes 
clear  as  a  fife  to  the  drum-like  rattle  of  musketry. 
The  din  had  scarce  died  away,  and  the  fragments 
fallen  to  the  ground,  when  the  attention  of  the 
party  was  directed  to  one  of  the  upper  boughs  of 
a  tall  pine,  where  a  mocking-bird  had  begun  to 
imitate  the  whistle  of  the  shell.  Neither  the  roar 
of  cannon,  nor  the  rain  of  balls  could  drive  this 
b^ve  bird  from  its  lofty  perch.  It  sat  above  the 
l»ttle-field  Uke  a  little  god  of  war,  its  blythe  tones 
warbling  over  the  din  of  arms — 

'*  In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art," 

and  its  stout  heart  as  free  as  though  it  swelled  to 
the  breezy  winds  of  peace  in  the  summer  woods. 
Hiou  Touchstone  of  the  battle-field,  mocking  the 
very  ur  of  death  and  pouring  out  a  cheery  can- 
ticle for  tiie  slain,  who  are  happy  in  dying  for  the 
land  diey  love,  thou  art  the  true  type  of  the 
sreat  Confederate  heart  Be  it  like  thine,  as 
bold  and  free.  May  it  swell  as  it  is  pressed,  and 
grow  strong  as  it  hurls  back  the  vandal  and  in- 
vader. May  it  stand  upon  its  own  dooivsill,  as 
Aat  gallant  bird  stood  upon  the  bough  of  the 
pine,  and  trill  a  chant  of  aefiance  in  the  ffu;e  of 
oanger,  and  though  despair  span  its  bony  fin^rs 
about  its  throat,  may  its  armies  take  a  lesson  from 
thy  pluck,  thou  valiant  mockine-bird,  and  sing  in 
the  breach  and  shout  on  the  hiHs,  to  the  music  of 
Minie  ball  and  shrapnell,  never  donbtinff,  never 
daunted,  defying  tiie  power  of  the  wond,  and 
obedient  only  to  the  God  of  the  universe.  For 
he  who  dies  m  the  front  dies  in  the  love  of  the 
Lord,  and  there  is  not  a  sentiment  truer  for  the 
soldier  than  that  the  brave  who  perish  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  are  thrice  blessed  above  the  lazy 
8008  of  peace. 

"  Not  man  nor  monarch  half  so  proud, 
As  he  whose  flag  becomes  his  shroud." 


A  ToucHiNO  Incident  of  the  War.  —  An 
interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  Franklin,  who, 
it  is  dleged,  in  order  to  test  the  parental  instinct 
existing  between  mother  and  child,  introduced 
himself  as  a  belated  traveller  to  his  mother's  house 
afler  an  absence  of  many  years.  Her  house  be- 
ins  filled  with  more  illustrious  ^csts  than  the 
uiumown  stranger,  she  refused  hun  shelter,  and 
would  have  turned  him  from  her  door.  Hence 
be  concluded  that  this  so-called  parental  instinct 
was  a  pleasant  delusive  belief,  not  susceptible  of 
proof 

The  opposite  of  this  occurred  in  Washington. 
In  one  of  the  fierce  engagements  with  the  rebels 
near  MechanicsvUle,  a  young  lieutenant  of  a 
Bhode  Island  battery  had  his  right  foot  so  shat- 
tered by  a  fragment  of  shell  that,  on  reaching 
Washington  after  one  of  those  horrible  ambulance 


rides,  and  a  journey  of  a  week's  duration,  he  was 
obliged  to  undergo  amputation  of  the  leg.  He 
telegraphed  home  hundreds  of  miles  away  that  all 
was  going  weU,  and  with  a  soldier's  fortitude 
composed  himself  to  bear  his  sufierinss  alone. 

Unknown  to  him,  however,  his  mouier,  one  of 
those  dear  reserves  of  the  army,  hastened  up  to 
join  the  main  force.  She  reached  the  city  at 
midniffht,  and  the  nurses  would  have  kept  her 
from  nim  until  morning.  One  sat  by  his  side 
fanning  him  as  he  slept,  ner  hand  on  the  feeble 
fluctuating  pulsations  which  foreboded  sad  results. 
But  V7hat  woman's  heart  could  resist  the  plead- 
ings of  a  mother  then  ?  In  the  darkness  she  was 
finally  allowed  to  glide  in  and  take  the  place  at 
his  side.  She  touched  his  pulse  as  the  nurse  had 
done;  not  a  word  had  been  spoken;  but  the 
sleeping  boy  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  *^  That  feels 
like  my  mother's  hand ;  who  is  this  beside  me  ? 
It  is  my  mother ;  turn  up  the  gas  and  let  me  see 
mother !  ** 

The  two  dear  faces  met  in  one  long,  jojrful 
sobbing  embrace,  and  the  fondness  pent  up  in 
each  heart  sobbed  and  panted,  and  wept  fortn  its 
expression. 

The  gallant  fellow,  y-^t  twenty-one,  his  leg 
amputated  on  the  last  day  of  his  three  years' 
service,  underwent  operation  after  operation,  and 
at  last,  when  death  drew  nish,  and  ne  was  told 
bv  tearful  friends  that  it  onnr  remained  to  make 
him  comfortable,  said,  *'  he  had  looked  death  in 
the  face  too  many  times  to  be  afiraid  now, "  and 
died  as  gallantly  as  did  the  men  of  ihe  Cumber- 
land. 


YE  LONDONNE  TIMES  GORRESPONDENTE 
HIS  BULLE  RUNNE  LETTRRE. 

"Bulls  Rukks,  July  ve  twenty-firste ; 
Welle,  here  am  I,  alle  righte, 
And  just  returned  firom  wytnessinge 
Ye  fiuttoose  Bolle  Bunne  flghte. 

"  There  was  no  flghte,  there  was  no  Bolle, 
Unlesse  itte  mighte  bee  mee ; 
And  I  the  onlie  manne  to  runne, 
At  leaste  thatte  I  could  see. 

"  I  satte  me  on  a  dystante  hylle, 
Fnlle  fyfteene  myles  awaye, 
Thatte  I  mighte  see  ye  soldiereei  kUle, 
Ifife  anie  came  mye  waye. 

**  I  hadde  a  branne  newe  telescope, 
And  a  bottelle  of  olde  Forte, 
Wytthe  sandewytches,  inne  case  I  foonde 
Ye  provenderre  ranne  shorte. 

**  Ande  soone  1  sawe  a  monstrouse  crowde 
FnUe  Qrfteene  myles  awaye, 
And  cannones  there  were  roannge  loude. 
And  muskettes  inne  fulle  pUye. 

"  I  satte  mee  there  firomme  earlie  dawne 
Untille  ye  settyuffe  snnne, 
And  thenne  I  ihongnte  thatte  certaynellie 
Ye  battelle  muste  bee  done. 
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I  sawe  no  fighte,  batte  I  mnste  write 

As  ifie  I  sawe  itto  alle, 
Thoaghe  reallie  I  do  believe, 

Therre  was  no  fighte  atte  alle. . 


u 


And  thyase  itte  is  mje  judgemente^ 
Aiterre  carefhlle  stadie  majde, 

Thatte  one  syde  is  a  cowarde, 
And  ye  otkrre  is  afrayde. 


**  I  wisshe  you  wonlde  lette  mee  come  home 
I'm  tyred  of  alle  thysse  bustle ; 
I  WTSshe  no  more  ye  worlde  to  roame, 
Yonres  truly,  Bxllxe  Rusbblls.'' 


»» 


Incidents  of  Kenesaw.  —  It  was  an  im- 
posing scene !  A  rebel  regiment,  their  bayonets 
glistening  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
were  having  a  dress-parade  on  the  sununit  of  the 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Below  were  their  rifle-pits, 
and  their  camarades  (Tannes  occupying  them. 

A  courier  dashed  up ;  he  hands  the  adjutant  a 
document  It  is  an  order  from  Johnston,  an- 
nouncing to  the  troops  that  Sherman  had  brought 
his  army  so  far  south  that  his  line  of  supplies  was 
longer  than  he  could  hold ;  that  he  was  too  far 
from  his  base — just  where  their  conunanding 
general  wished  to  get  him ;  that  a  part  of  their 
army  would  hold  the  railroad,  thirty  miles  north 
of  the  Etowav,  and  tha|  the  great  railroad  bridge 
at  Alatoona,  had  been  completely  destroyed ;  that 
in  a  few  days  Sherman  would  be  out  of  supplies 
because  he  could  bring  no  more  trains  through 
by  the  railroad.  They  were  urged  to  maintain  a 
bold  front,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Yankees  would 
be  forced  to  retreat  Breathleos  alence  evinces 
the  attention  which  every  word  of  the  order  re- 
ceives, as  the  adjutant  reads.  Cheers  are  about 
to  be  given,  when  liark  1  loud  whistles  from  Sher- 
man's cars,  at  Big  Shanty,  interrupt  thentL  The 
number  of  whistles  increase.  Alatoona,  Ack- 
worth,  and  Big  Shanty  depots  resound  with  them. 
Supplies  have  arrived.  The  effect  can  easily  be 
imagined.  The  illustration  was  so  apt — the 
commentary  so  appropriate  —  that  it  was  appre- 
ciated at  the  instant  ''  Bully  for  the  base  of  sup- 
plies!" "BuUj  for  the  lone  line!"  "Three 
cheers  for  the  big  bridge ! "  "  Cfere's  your  Yankee 
cars ! "  "  There's  Sherman's  rations ! "  Bedlam 
was  loose  along  their  line  for  a  short  time. 

There  is  a  tree  in  front  of  Greneral  Harrow's 
Fourth  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  Sher- 
man's army,  which  is  called  the  fatal  tree.  Eight 
men  were  shot,  one  after  another,  as  soon  as  they 
advanced  to  the  ill-&ted  tree  to  take  a  secure  po- 
sition behind  its  huge  trunk.  Seven  men  were 
shot,  when  a  board  was  placed  there  with  the 
word  "  dan^rous  "  chalked  upon  it  The  rebels 
shot  the  guide-post  into  fragments,  and  a  sergeant 
took  his  place  behind  the  unsuspecting  tree.  In 
less  than  two  minutes  two  Minie  balls  pierced  the 
sergeant's  body,  and  he  fell,  the  eighth  martyr 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  death. 


A  Faib  Divisioir.  —  One  of  those  YnjAna  cold 
mornings,  while  the  armies  of  Meade  and  Lee 
were  stanng  at  each  other  across  the  little  riya- 
let  known  as  Mine  Ban,  when  mooaentB  s^ipeared 
to  be  honn,  and  hours  dayv,  so  near  at  hand 
seemed  the  deadly  strips,  a  solitary  sheep  leisure- 
ly walked  along  tiie  run  on  the  rebel  side.  A 
rebel  vidette  find  and  killed  the  sheep,  and  drop- 
ing  his  gnn,  advanced  to  remove  the  prize.  In 
an  instant  he  was  covered  by  a  gun  in  the  hands 
of  a  Union  vidette,  who  said,  "  Divide  is  the 
word  or  you  are  a  dead  Johnny."  This  propo- 
sition was  assented  to,  and  there,  between  the 
two  skirmish  lines,  Mr.  Rebel  skinned  the  sheep, 
took  one  half,  and  moved  back  to  his  pott,  when 
his  challenger,  in  torn  dropping  his  gun,  crossed 
the  run,  got  the  other  half  of  the  she^  and 
again  assumed  the  duties  of  his  post  amid  the 
cheery  of  his  comrades,  who  expected  to  help  him 
eat  it  Of  the  hundreds  of  hostile  men  arrayed 
against  each  other  on  either  bank  of  that  run, 
not  one  dared  to  violate  the  truce  intuitively 
agreed  upon  by  these  two  soldiers. 


A  Romance  of  the  War.  —  The  folkminc 
simple  and  unvarnished  story  has  hardly  a  paraE 
lei  in  the  page  of  fiction.  Its  strict  troth  is  be- 
yond question :  — 

Near  MurfreeshorOj  June  28,  1864.  —  The 
original  of  the  following  letter  is  in  my  possession. 
The  events  so  graphically  narratea  transpired 
in  Overton  County,  Tennessee.  I  knew  Dr. 
Sadler  from  a  small  boy.  The  men  who  mur^ 
dered  him  were  noted  guerillas,  and  killed  him 
for  no  personal  grudge,  but  on  account  of  his 
sentiments.  I  have  no  personal  acq^uaintance 
with  the  youn^  lady ;  but  have  the  hie^est  au- 
thority for  stating  that  she  is  a  pure,  high-minded 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  plain  fiirmer  in  moderate 
circumstances.  It  only  remains  to  state  that  Fe- 
teet  was  killed  January  80,  and  Gordenhire 
February  4, 1864,  so  that  the  vengeance  they  in- 
voked has  overtaken  all  three  of  the  marderers 
of  M.  6.  Sadler. 

John  W.  Bowen. 

Martin's  Creek,  April  80, 1864. 

Major  Qiftf  — According  to  promise  I  now  at- 
tempt to  give  you  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  I  killed  Turner,  and  a  brief  history  of  the 
afiair.  Dr.  Sadler  had,  for  two  years  previous 
to  his  death,  seemed  equally  as  near  and  dear  to 
me  as  a  brother,  and  for  several  months  nearer 
than  any  person,  —  my  parents  not  excepted.  If 
he  had  no^  I  never  would  have  done  what  I  did, 
promise  to  be  his. 

The  men  who  killed  him  had  threatened  his 
life  often  because  he  was  a  Union  man ;  they  said 
he  should  not  live ;  and  after  taking  the  oaUi  they 
arrested  him,  but  Lieutenant  O^ey  released 
him  at  pa's  gate.  He  stayed  at  pa's  tiU  bed-time, 
and  I  warned  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in ;  told 
him  I  had  heard  his  life  threatened  that  day,  and 
that  I  felt  confident  he  would  be  killed  if  he  did 
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Dot  lasTe  the  neighborhood,  and  stay  off  until 
these  men  became  reconciled. 

He  promised  to  go;  said  he  had  soiae  bnsinefls 
at  Carthage,  and  would  leave  the  neighborhood 
that  night,  or  by  daylight  next  morning,  and  we 
felt  assured  he  had  gone.  But  for  some  nnao- 
coontaUe  reason  he  did  not  leave.  About  3  o'- 
clock, p.  M.,  next  day,  news  came  to  me,  at  Mr. 
Johnson's,  where  I  nad  gone  with  my  brother, 
that  Dr.  Sadler  was  killM.  I  had  met  Feteet, 
Gordenhire,  and  Turner  on  the  road,  and  told  my 
brother  there  that  they  were  searching  for  Dr. 
Sadler  to  kill  him.  Sore  enough  they  went  to 
the  house  where  he  was,  and,  str^ige  to  me,  after 
hiswaming,  he  permitted  th^  to  come  in.  They 
met  him  apparently  perfectly  friendly,  and  said 
they  had  come  to  get  some  brandj^  from  Mr. 
Yelton,  which  they  obtained,  and  immediatdv 
after  drinking,  they  all  three  drew  their  pistols 
and  commenced  finng  at  Sadler.  He  drew  lus, 
but  it  was  snatched  awayfrom  him.  He  then 
drew  his  knife,  which  was  also  taken  from  him. 
He  then  ran  round  the  house  and  up  a  stairway, 
escaping  out  of  their  sight  They  followed,  how- 
ever, ai^  searched  till  they  found  him,  and  brought 
him  down  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  mortally  wound- 
ed. He  requested  some  of  his  people  to  send  for 
Dr.  Dillin  to  dress  his  wounds.  It  is  strange  to 
me,  why,  but  Sadler's  friends  had  all  left  the  room, 
when  Turner  went  up,  and  put  his  pistol  eg^nst 
his  temples,  and  shot  nim  through  the  head.  They 
all  rejoiced  like  demons,  and  stood  by  till  he  had 
made  his  last  struff^e.  They  then  puled  his  eyes 
open,  and  asked  mm  in  a  loud  voice  if  he  was 
(fead.  They  then  took  his  horse  and  saddle,  and 
pistols,  and  robbed  him  of  all  his  money,  and 
otherwise  insulted  and  abused  hb  remains. 

Now,  for  this,  I  resolved  to  have  revenge.  Fe- 
teet and  Gordenhire  being  dead,  I  determined  to 
kill  Turner,  and  to  seek  an  early  opportunity  of 
doiBg  it  But  I  kept  that  resolution  to  myself, 
knowing  that  if  I  diol  not  I  would  be  prevented. 
I  went  prepared,  but  never  could  cet  to  see  him. 

On  the  Thursday  before  I  killed  nim,  I  learned 
he  was  preparing  to  leave  for  Louisiana,  and  I 
detennined  he  should  not  escape  if  I  could  pre- 
vent it  I  arose  that  morning,  and  fixed  my  pis- 
tds  so  that  they  would  be  sure  fire,  and  de- 
terauned  to  hunt  him  all  that  day.  Then,  sitting 
down,  I  wrote  a  few  lines;  so  tiiat,  if  I  fell,  my 
friends  might  know  where  to  look  for  my  remmns. 
I  took  my  knitting,  as  if  I  were  going  to  spend  the 
day  with  a  neighbor  hving  on  the  road  toward 
Turner's.  It  rained  very  severely,  making  the 
roads  muddy,  so  that  I  became  fatigued,  ana  con- 
cluded to  go  back  and  ride  the  next  day,  on  Satur- 
d^.  But  ma  rode  my  horse  on  Satiirday,  and 
left  me  to  keep  house.  We  had  company  Sunday 
P*  M.,  so  that  I  could  not  leave ;  but  the  company 
left  about  noon,  and  I  started  again  in  searcn  of 
Turner.  I  went  to  his  house,  about  two-and-a- 
half  miles  from  pa'&  I  found  no  one  at  home, 
and  therefore  sat  down  to.  await  his  return.  After 
waiting  perhaps  one-and-a-half  hours,  a  man 
came  to  see  Turner,  and  not  finding  him,  he  said 
he  supposed  he  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  Mrs. 


Christian's,  his  sister-in-law,  who  lived  about  one^ 
half  mile  distant 

I  concluded  to  go  there  and  see,  fearins  the  man 
would  tell  him  I  was  waiting  for  him,  and  lie  would 
escape  me.  I  found  him  tnere,  and  a  number  of 
other  persons,  including  his  wife,  and  her  ftUher 
and  mother.  Most  of  them  left  when  I  entered 
the  house.  I  asked  Mrs.  Christian  if  Turner  was 
^ne.  She  pointed  to  him  at  the  gate,  just  leav- 
mg.  I  looked  at  the  clock,  and  it  was  4-SO  o'clock, 
p.  M.  I  then  walked  out  into  the  yard,  and,  as 
Turner  was  starting,  called  to  him  to  stop.  He 
turned,  and  saw  I  was  preparing  to  shoot  bun ;  he 
started  to  run.  I  fired  at  the  distance  of  about 
twelve  paces,  and  missed.  I  fired  again  as  quick 
as  possible,  and  hit  him  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  he  fell  on  his  face  and  knees.  I  fired  a^^ 
and  hit  him  in  the  back,  and  he  fell  on  his  nght 
side.  I  fired  twice  more,  only  one  of  these  shots 
taking  effect  By  this  time  I  was  within  five 
steps  of  him,  and  stood  and  watched  him  till  he 
was  dead,  and  then  turned  round  and  walked 
toward  the  house,  and  met  Mrs.  Christian  and  her 
sbter,  his  wife,  coming  out  They  asked  me  what 
I  did  that  for.  My  response  was,  *^  You  know 
what  that  man  did  the  18th  of  December  last,  — 
murdered  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  I  have  been 
determined  to  do  this  deed  ever  since,  and  I  never 
shall  regret  it"  They  said  no  more  to  me,  but 
commenced  hallooing  and  blowing  a  horn.  I  got 
my  horse  out  and  started  home,  where  I  shall  stay 
or  leave  when  I  choose,  going  where  I  please,  and 
saying  what  I  please.  L.  J.  W. 


General  Sumneb  at  Antietam.  —  A  sto- 
ry is  told  of  the  veteran  Sumner  at  the  battle  oft 
Antietam.  His  son,  young  Captain  Sumner,  a 
youth  of  twenty-one,  was  on  his  stafi*.  The  okl 
man  calmly  stood,  amidst  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shells,  and  turned  to  send  him  through  a  doubly 
raging  fire,  upon  a  mission  of  duty.  He  misht 
never  see  his  boy  agsun,  but  his  country  claimed  his 
life,  and,  as  he  looked  upon  his  young  brow,  he 

Oed  his  hand,  encircled  him  in  his  arms,  and 
y  kissed  him.  "  Good-by,  Sammy,"  "  Good- 
by,  father,"  and  the  youth,  mounting  his  horse, 
rode  gayly  on  the  message.  He  returned  un- 
harmed, and  agiun  his  hand  was  grasped  with  a 
cordial  "  How  d'ye  do,  Sammy  ?"  answered  by  a 
grasp  of  equal  affection.  The  scene  was  touch- 
ing to  those  around. 


Incident  op  Lookout  Mountain. — It 
was  near  sundown  when  Greneral  T.  J.  Wood, 
whose  conduct  all  through  the  three  days'  battle 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
national  armies,  rode  along  the  lines  of  his 
superb  division.  Loud  shouts  of  enthusiasm  ev- 
erywhere greeted  his  appearance,  until  at  last  his 
feelings,  no  longer  controllable,  broke  out  in  a 
speech: 

"  *  Brave  men ! '  sidd  he,  *  you  were  ordered  to 
wy  forward  and  take  the  rifle-pits  at  the  foot  of 
mese  hills;  you  did  so;  and  then,  by  the  Eter- 
nal!  without  orders,  you  pushed ,  forward  and 
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took  all  the  enemy's  works  on  top  I  Here  is  a  fine 
chance  for  having  you  all  conrtrmartialled  I  and 
I  myself  will  appear  as  the  principal  witness 
against  you,  unless  you  promise  me  one  thin^^.' 

*' '  What  b  it  ?  what  is  it  ? '  laughingly  inquired 
his  men. 

^  <  It  is,'  resumed  the  Greneral,  *  that  as  jroa  are 
now  in  possession  of  these  works,  you  will  con- 
tinue against  all  opposition  of  Bragg,  Johnston, 
Jeff.  Davis  and  tne  devil,  stead&sdy  to  hold 
themi' 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  enthu- 
thusiasm  of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds.  They 
1^  the  ranks  and  crowded  round  their  General. 

*  We  promise !  we  promise  1 '  they  cried.  And, 
amid  such  exclamations  as,  *  Of  course  well  hold 
them!'    'Let  any  one  try  to  take  them  from  us  1' 

*  Bully  for  you  I '  *  Three  cheers  for  old  Wood/ 
the  gallant  officer  rode  off  the  field." 


"  I  FIGHTS  MIT  SIGEL I " 

BT  ORAKT  P.  ROBINSON. 

I MBT  him  again,  he  was  trudging  alone. 

His  knapsack  with  chickens  was  swelliog ; 
He'd  "  Blenkored  "  these  dainties,  and  thought  it  no 
wrong, 

From  some  secessionist's  dwelling. 
"  What  regiment's  yours  ?  and  under  whose  flag 

Do  you  fight?  "  said  I,  touching  his  shoulder; 
Turning  slowly  around  he  smilingly  said, 

For  we  thought  made  him  stronger  and  bolder ; 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  his  knapsack  was  gone, 

His  cap  and  canteen  were  missmg. 
Shell,  shrapnell,  and  grape,  and  the  swift  rifle-ball 

Around  him  and  oxr  him  were  hissing. 
How  are  you,  my  friend,  and  where  have  you  been, 

And  for  what  and  for  whom  are  yon  fighting  % 
He  said,  as  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  enn 

Sent  his  arm  and  his  musket  a  **  kiting," 
**  I  Jighu  mit  SigdJ* 

And  once  more  I  saw  him  and  knelt  by  his  side, 

His  life-blood  was  rapidly  fiowing ; 
I  whispered  of  home,  wife,  children,  and  fHends, 

The  bright  land  to  which  he  was  going ; 
And  have  you  no  word  for  the  dear  ones  at  home, 

The  "  wee  one,"  the  father  or  mother? 
"Yaw!  yaw!"  said  he,  "tell  them!  oh!  tell  them 
I  fights"  — 

Poor  fellow  I  he  thought  of  no  other  — 

IJights  wit  Sigd. 


u 
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We  scraped  out  a  grave,  and  he  dreamlessly  sleeps 

On  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  River ; 
His  home  and  his  kindred  alike  are  unknown. 

His  reward  in  the  hands  of  the  Giver. 
We  placed  a  rough  board  at  tiie  head  of  his  grave, 

"  And  we  left  him  alone  in  his  gloiy," 
But  on  it  we  marked  ere  we  turned  from  the  spot, 

The  little  we  knew  of  his  story  — 
"  1  fyhts  miJt  Sigd:* 


Army  Signals. -— This  most  interesting  and 
useful  arm  of  the  military  service  b  perhaps,  less 
heard  of  by  the  public  than  any  other ;  and  its 


invaluable  labors,  as  well  as  itsfirequent  imminent 
perils,  are  alike  unrecorded,  and,  tiierefbre.  un- 
appreciated. The  signal  officer  who  would  brinff 
late  and  full  news  to  the  commanding  Generd 
must  nndeivo  not  a  little  fittigue  ana  hardship. 
He  must  chmb  high  trees  to  watch  the  enemy ; 
he  must  penetrate  through  tangled  thickets  and 
forests, in  search  of  eligible  stations;  he  must 
climb  the  sides  of  steep  and  rugged  mountains, 
and  his  bright  and  showy  flag  never  fiiils  to 
attract  the  rebel  sharpshooter^s  fire  when  he 
is  in  reach,  which  he  must  (^l)en  be  to  secure  a 
good  post,  or  observe  the  enemy. 

When  once  a  station  is  established,  his  flag 
must  never  droop  by  day  nor  his  torch  grow  dim 
by  ni^t,  till  he  has  orders  from  his  chief  to 
abandon  his  post  for  a  new  one.  And  yet  so 
great  is  the  mystery  with  which  he  must  enshroud 
his  art,  so  profoundly  secret  must  he  keep  the 
weighty  messages  and  orders  confided  to  hhn, 
and  so  silent  are  his  operations,  that  the  woiid 
and  even  the  army  know  little  about  him.  He 
alone  is  proof  against  the  wiles  of  those  '^  uni- 
versal walldng  mterrcK^ation-pcnnts,''  the  eorre- 
spondents,  though  he,  above  all  others,  is  the  man 
whom  they  would  delight  to  be  permitted  to  ^  use." 
But  he  has  his  reward  for  all  this.  In  the  clear 
upper  air  where  he  dwells,  he  sees,  as  with  a 
hawk's  eye,  the  wht^e  great  drama  played  out  be- 
neath him ;  he  sees  the  long  lines  of  men  do- 
ployed  through  the  valleys,  and  knows  where  they 
§0,  and  why ;  his  eyes  feast  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
e,  where  the  columns  of  attack  rash  impetuously 
down  a  wooded  slope,  across  an  open  field,  and 
up  into  another  {)iece  of  wood,  and  all  is  clear  to 
him  and  intelligible,  whfle,  to  others  who  must 
grovel  on  the  ground,  there  is  nothing  but  an 'ex- 
asperating muddle. 

Signal  stations  are  of  two  kinds ;  reflecting  sta- 
tions and  stations  (^  observation ;  the  former  fi)r 
transmitting  dispatches,  the  latter  for  watching 
the  enemy  and  communicating  the  results  to  the 
commander.  Both  are  constracted  on  the  same 
principles,  and  employ  the  same  instruments. 
The  latter  are  few  and  simple.  The  flag  is 
made  of  different  colors,  to  contrast  with  the 
line  of  the  background,  white,  black,  or  red.  The 
one  usually  employed  is  but  four  feet  square; 
for  the  largest  distances  it  is  made  six  feet  sc^uare, 
and  mounted  on  a  third  joint  of  staff*  to  give  it 
wider  range.  The  marine  glass  is  used  for  scan- 
nihg  the  horizon  rapidly,  and  making  ^neral  ob- 
servations ;  the  telescope  for  reading  signals  at  a 
rt  distance,  and  observing  fixed  points  minute- 
Besides  these  there  is  a  certam  mysterious 
pasteboard  disc,  stamped  with  a  circle  of  figures, 
and  a  siicling  interior  one  of  letters  corresponding 
to  each,  ^s  is  the  key  and  clew  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  to  the  uninitiated  is,  of  course,  im- 
penetrable. 

When  a  messagje  is  about  to  be  sent,  the  fiag- 
man  takes  his  station  upon  some  elevated  object, 
and  '*  calls  "  the  station  with  which  he  desires  to 
communicate  by  vraving  the  flag  or  torch  slowly 
to  and  fro.  The  operator,  seated  \2X  the  glass, 
watches  closely  the  distant  flag,  and  as  soon  as  it 
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responds  by  dipping,  he  is  ready  to  send  his  dis- 
patch. '  Holding  the  written  message  before  him, 
ne  calls  out  to  the  flagman  certain  numbers,  each 
figure  or  combination  of  figores  standing  for  a  let- 
ter. The  flagman  indicates  each  separate  figure  by 
an  ingenious  combination  of  a  few  very  simple  mo- 
tions. For  instance,  one  stroke  of  the  flag  flrom 
a  perpendicnlar  to  a  right  horizontal,  inmcates 
one  ^ure ;  a  stroke  to  the  left  horizontal,  indi- 
cates another ;  a  stroke  executinja^  a  half  circle, 
another,  &c.  After  each  motion  mdicatins  a  fig- 
ure, the  flag  returns  always  to  a  perpen£cular. 
There  are  a  few  ^Uables  which  are  indicated  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  flag;  otherwise  the  word 
must  oe  spelled  out  letter  by  letter.  Experienced 
signal  officers,  however,  employ  many  abroTiar 
tions  by  omitting  vowels,  &c,  so  that  scarcely  a 
single  word,  unless  a  very  unused  one,  is  spelled 
out  in  full. 

^  When  a  message  is  being  received,  the  operator 
nts  at  the  elaas,  with  the  flagman  near  to  record 
it  This  me  operator  then  interprets,  for  not 
eren  the  €reneral  himself  is  in  the  secret,  and  by 
8ap]^^ng  the  omitted  vowels,  &c.,  makes  out  an 
mteUigible  piece  of  the  king's  English. 

The  rapioity  with  which  all  this  is  executed  by 
experienced  operators  is  astonishing.  The  flag 
is  kept  in  such  rapid  motion  that  the  eye  of  the 
inexpert  can  scarcely  follow,  and  his  wonder  is 
increased  by  being  told  that  the  reader,  of  whom 
he  cannot  see  the  slightest  indication  with  his 
naked  eye,  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  away.  An  or- 
dinary message  of  a  few  lines  is  despatched  in 
ten  minutes ;  a  whole  page  of  foolscap  occupies 
about  thirty  minutes  in  its  transmission.  Officers 
who  have  u>ng  worked  together,  and  are  intimate- 
ly ac(]uainted  with  each  other's  abbreviations  and 
pecuhar  expressions,  can  improve  upon  even  this 
speed. 

The  distance  also  through  which  signals  can  be 
transmitted,  without  an  mtermediate  station,  is 
surprising.  Captain  Leonard,  chief  signal  officer 
of  the  fourth  Corps,  sent  despatches  regularly 
from  Knggold  to  Summerville,  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  Lieut  ^V^- 
fiam  Reynolds,  formeny  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  sig- 
nalled from  the  deck  of  a  gunboat  twenty  miles 
into  Port  Royal  harbor.  N.  Daniels  was  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  Maryland  Heights  to 

g've  information  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and 
)  succeeded  in  sending  messages  rapidly  over 
the  extraordinary  distance  of  twenty-tour  miles 
— fix)m  the  Heights  to  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  — 
four  miles  from  Frederick.  But  these  instances 
required  remarkably  favorable  conditions  of  the 
^itmosphere,  locality,  &c.  Ordinarily,  messages 
were  not  sent  a  greater  distance  than  six  or 
eight  miles. 

An  Anecdote  of  the  Wilderness.  —  In 
^  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Ae  Twentieth 
Massachusetts  regiment  was  in  die  thick  of  the 
fight,  and  pne  color-bearer  afler  another  was  shot 
^^m  almost  as  fast  as  the  men  could  be  replaced* 
BQt  such  was  the  eagerness  to  keep  the  Aug  aloft 


that  at  one  time,  two  men, — Irishmen  —  caught 
hold  of  the  standard  at  once,  as  it  was  about  to 
fall,  and  struggled  for  it  Just  then  a  shot 
struck  the  sta^cutting  it  in  two,  and  leaving  one 
man  with  the  flag,  andUie  other  with  the  broken 
stick.  '^Bedadl"  said  the  man  with  the  short 
end  of  the  stEdBT,  "  the  rebels  have  decided  for  us 
thffl  time  I  **  and  went  to  loading  and  firing  again, 
as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 


An  Incident  op  Rocky  Face. — Briga- 
dier General  Moi^gan  related  the  following  inci- 
dent tEat  occurred  on  his  line  of  operations. 
While  his  brigade  occupied  the  gap,  between  Oak 
Knob  and  Bocky  Face,  a  corpond  of  Company  I, 
Sixtieth  Illinois,  broke  from  the  line,  and  under 
cover  of  projecting  ledges  got  up  within  twenty 
feet  of  a  squad  of  rebels  on  the  summit.  Taking 
shelter  from  the  sharpshooters,  he  called  out : 

**  I  say,  rebs,  don't  you  want  to  hear  Old  Abe's 
amnesty  proclamation  read  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  yes  I "  was  the  unanimous  cry ;  "  give 
us  the  ape's  proclamadon." 

"Attention!"  commanded  the  corporal,  and 
in  a  clear  and  resonant  voice,  he  read  the  amnes- 
ty proclamation  to  the  rebels,  beneath  the  cannon 
planted  by  rebel  hands  to  destroy  the  fabric  of 

government  established  by  our  fathers.  When 
e  arrived  at  those  passages  of  the  proclamation 
where  the  negro  was  referred  to,  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  cries  of  "  None  of  your  d— d  abolitionism 
— kx)k  out  for  rocks  ! "  And  down  over  his  hid- 
ing-place descended  a  shower  of  stones  and  rocks. 
Having  finished  the  reading,  the  corporal  asked : 
"  Well,  rebs,  how  do  you  like  the  terms  ?  Will 
you  hear  it  again  ?  " 

"Not  to^y,  you  bloody  Yank.  Now  crawl 
down  in  a  hurry  and  we  wont  fire,"  was  the  re- 
sponse; and  the  daring  corporal  descended  and 
rejoined  his  command,  which  had  distinctly  heard 
all  that  passed. 


The  Death  and  Burial  of  Gen.  J.  £.  B. 
Stuart.  —  No  incident  of  mortality  since  the  fall 
of  the  great  Jackson,  has  occasioned  more  painful 
regret  than  this,  said  the  Richmond  Examiner  of 
May  18, 18G4.  Major  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  model 
of  Virginia  cavaliers  and  dashing  chieftain,  whose 
name  was  a  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  familiar  as  a 
household  word  in  two  continents,  is  dead,  struck 
down  by  a  bullet  from  the  dastardly  foe,  and  the 
whole  Confederacy  mourns  him.  He  breathed  out 
his  gallant  spirit  resi^edly,  and  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  his  remarkaole  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
at  twenty-two  minutes  to  eight  o'clock,  Thursday 
night,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Brewer,  a  relative, 
on  Grace  street,  in  thepresence  of  Drs.  Brewer, 
Gamett,  Gibson,  and  Fontaine  of  the  General's 
staflf.  Rev.  Messrs.  Peterkin  and  Keppler,  and  a 
circle  of  sorrow-stricken  comrades  and  friends. 

We  learn  from  the  physicians  in  attendance 
upon  the  Greneral  that  nis  condition  during  the 
dav  was  very  changeable,  with  occasional  de- 
lirium, and  other   unmistakable   symptoms    of 
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n)eedy  dissolution.  In  the  moments  of  deliripm 
tne  UenersJ's  mind  wandered,  and  like  the  im- 
mortal Jackson,  (whose  spirit,  we  trust,  his  has 
joined),  in  the  lapse  of  reascm  his  feu^ulties  were 
Dusiedf  with  the  details  of  his  command.  He  re- 
viewed, in  broken  sentences,  all  his  elorious  cam- 
paigns around  McClellan's  rear  on  the  Peninsula, 
be^nd  the  Potomac,  and  upon  the  Rapidan, 
quoting  from  his  orders  and  issuing  new  ones  to 
his  couriers,  with  a  last  injunction  to  *'  make  haste." 

About  noon  Thursday,  President  Dayis  visited 
his  bedside,  and  spent  some  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
dyins  chamber  of  his  favorite  chieftain.  The 
President,  taldng  his  himd,  said,  **  General,  how 
do  you  feel  ?  "  He  replied,  "  Easy,  but  wiUipp 
to  (fie,  if  God  and  my  country  think  I  have  ful- 
filled my  destiny  and  done  my  duty."  As  even- 
ing approached  the  General's  ddinum  increased 
and  nis  mind  again  wandered  to  the  battle-fields 
over  which  henad  fought,  then  off  to  wife  and 
children,  and  off  again  to  the  front  A  telegraph- 
ic message  had  been  sent  for  hb  wife,  who  was  in 
the  country,  with  the  injunction  to  make  all  haste 
as  the  General  was  dangerously  wounded.  Some 
thoughdess,  but  unauthorized  person,  thinking 
probably  to  spare  his  wife  pain,  altered  the  dis- 
patch to  *'  slightly  wounded,^  and  it  was  thus  she 
received  it,  and  did  not  make  that  haste  which 
she  otherwise  would  have  done  to  reach  his  side. 

As  evening  wore  on  the  paroxysms  of  pain 
increased,  and  mortification  set  in  rapidly. 
Though  suffering  the  greatest  agony  at  times,  the 
Greneral  was  cium,  and  applied  to  the  wound, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  ice  intended  to  relieve 
the  pain.  During  the  evening  he  asked  Dr. 
Brewer  how  long  he  thought  he  could  live,  and 
whether  it  was  possible  for  him  to  survive  through 
the  night  The  doctor,  knowing  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  buoyed  by  fidse  hopes,  told  him  frankly 
that  death  the  last  enemy,  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. The  General  nodded,  and  said,  "  I  am  re- 
signed if  it  be  Grod's  will ;  but  I  would  like  to 
live  to  see  my  wife.  But  (jod's  will  be  done." 
Several  times  he  roused  up  and  asked  if  she  had 
oome. 

To  the  doctor,  who  sat  holding  his  wrist,  and 
counting  the  fleeting,  weakening  pulse,  he  remaik- 
ed,  *^  Doctor,  I  suppose  I  am  soing  fast  now.  It  will 
soon  be  over.  But  God's  will  be  done.  I  hope 
I  have  fulfilled  my  destiny  to  my  country  and 
my  duty  to  my  God." 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  it  was  evident  to  the 
physicians  that  death  was  setting  its  clammy  seal 
upon  the  brave,  open  brow  of  the  Greneral,  and 
they  told  him  so  —  asked  if  he  had  any  last  messages 
to  give.  The  General,  with  a  nmid  perfecSy^ 
clear  and  possessed,  then  made  disposition  of  his 
staff  and  personal  effects.  To  Mrs.  General  B. 
E.  Lee  he  directed  that  the  golden  ^urs  be  giv- 
en as  a  dying  memento  of  his  love  and  esteem  of 
her  husband.  To  his  staff  officers  he  cave  his 
horses.  So  particular  was  he  in  small  things, 
even  in  the  dying  hour,  that  he  emphatically  ex- 
hibited and  illustrated  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death.  To  one  of  his  staff,  who  was  a  heavy- 
built  man,  he  said,  <*  You  had  better  take  the 


laiger  hone ;  he  will  carry  you  better."  Otlier 
mementos  he  disposed  of  in  a  similar  Hiaimer. 
To  his  young  son,  he  left  his  riorioos  sword. 

His  worldfy  matters  dosed,  ue  eternal  interests 
o£  his  soul  eng^^ed  his  mind.  Turning  to  tlie 
Bev.  'Mr.  Petenon,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
of  which  he  was  an  exemplary  niember,  he  asked 
him  to  sing  the  hymn  commencing : 

"  Bode  of  affes  deft  ibr  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee,"     ' 

he  jcMningwith  all  the  voice  his  strength  would 
permit  He  then  joined  in  prayer  with  the  min- 
isters. To  the  doctor  he  again  said,^^*  I  am  goinff 
&stnow;  I  am  redgned;  Grod's  will  be  <£»ne." 
Thus  died  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 

His  wife  reached  the  house  of  death  and 
mourning  about  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  night, 
one  hour  and  a  half  after  dissolution,  and  was,  of 
course,  plunged  into  the  greatest  grief  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  death  had  intervened  between 
the  announcement  of  the  wounding  of  the  Gren- 
eral and  her  arrival 

The  fnneral  services  preliminary  to  the  consign- 
ment to  the  grave  of  the  remains  of  Greneral 
Stuart,  were  conducted  yesterday  afternoon  in 
St  James*  Episcopal  church,  comer  of  Marshall 
and  Fifth  streets,  Bev.  Dr.  Peterkin,  rector. 
The  cortege  reached  the  church  about  five  o'clock 
without  musib  or  military  escort,  tlie  Public 
Guard  being  absent  on  duty.  The  church  was 
already  crowded  with  citizens.  The  metallic 
case,  containing  the  corpse,  was  borne  into  the 
church  and  np  the  center  aisle  to  the  altar,  the 
oi^gan  pealing  a  solemn  funeral  dirge  and  an- 
them by  the  choir. 

Among  the  pall-bearers  we  noticed  Brigadier- 
General  John  H.  Winder,  Greneral  Geom  W. 
Bandolph,  General  Joseph  B.  Anderson,  Briga- 
dier-General Lawton,  ana  Commodore  Forrest 

Among  the  congregation  appeared  President 
Davis,  General  nragg.  General  Bansom,  and 
other  civil  and  military  officials  in  Bichmond.   A 

g)rtion  of  the  funeral  services,  according  to  the 
piscopal  Church,  was  read  by  Bev.  Dr.  Peterkin, 
assistea  by  other  ministers,  concluding  with  sing- 
ing and  prayer. 

The  body  was  then  borne  forth  to  the  hearse 
in  waiting,  decorated  with  black  plumes,  and 
drawn  by  four  white  horses.  The  oi^gan  pealed 
its  dow,  solemn  mudc  as  the  body  was  borne  to 
the  entrance,  and  while  the  cartege^vraB  forming, 
the  congr^ation  standing  by  with  heads  un- 
covered. Several  carriages  in  the  line  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  members  of  the  deceased  Grenerai's 
staff^  and  relatives.  From  the  church  the  cortege 
moved  to  Hollywood  Cemetery,  whore  the  re- 
mains were  depodted  in  a  vault ;  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  service  read  by  Dr.  Minngerode, 
of  St  Paul's  Church, — and  aU  that  was  mortd 
of  the  dead  hero  was  diut  in  from  the  gaze  of  men. 

Dr.  Brewer,  the  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  Stuart, 
has  furnished  us  with  some  particulars  obtained 
firom  the  General's  own  lips,  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  came  by  his  wound 
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E»  had  ibraied  a  line  of  ddnniflhen  near  the 
Yellow  Tavern^  when,  seeing  a  brigade  preparim^ 
to  cbaive  on  hia  left,  Gen.  Staart  ana  his  staff 
dM^ed  down  the  line  to  fonn  troqps  to  repel  the 
citfirge.  About  this  time  the  YaolDBes  came  thun- 
dering down  upon  the  General  and  his  small 
enort  Twelve  shots  were  fired  at  the  General 
at  short  range,  the  Yankees  eTidently  reeognizine 
his  well-known  person.    The  Greneral  wheeled 

ri  them  with  the  natoral  bravery  which  had 
js  characterized  him,  and  discharged  siK 
shots  at  his  assailants.  The  last  of  the  shots 
filed  at  him  struck  the  General  in  the  left  side  of 
the  stomach.  ^  He  did  not  fall,  knowing  he  wonld 
be  captured  if  he  did,  and,  nerving  himself  in 
his  seat,  idieeled  his  horse's  head  and  rode  for 
the  protection  of  his  lines.  Before  he  reached 
them  his  wound  overcame  him,  and  he  fell,  or 
was  helped  from  lus  saddle  by  one  of  his  ever- 
fiuthfttl  troopers,  and  carried  to  a  place  of  security. 
Subsequently,  he  was  brought  to  Richmond  in  an 
ambulance.  The  immediate  dfeuise  of  death  was 
mortification  o£  the  stomach,  induced  by  tiie  flow 
of  blood  from  the  kidneys  and  intestines  into  Uie 
cavity  of  the  stomach. 

General  Staart  was  about  thirty-five  years  of 
aoe.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  children.  His 
oraest  ofiipring,  a  spriffhtly  boy,  died  a  year  ago 
while  he  was  Battling  mr  his  country  on  the  Bap- 
pahannock.  When  tel^;raphed  that  his  child  was 
dying  he  sent  tbe  reply,  **  I  must  leave  my  child 
ia  the  hands  of  God ;  my  country  needs  me  here; 
I  cannot  come." . 

Thus  has  passed  away,  amid  the  exciting  scenes 
of  diis  revomtion,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
dashm^  cavaliera  that  the  *^  014  Doamuon"  has 
ever  given  hMi  to.  Long  will  her  sons  recount 
the  stoiy  of  his  achievements,  and  mourn  his  un* 
timely  aeparture.  Lake  the  hero  of  1^  old  scmg, — 

"  Of  all  our  knights  he  was  the  flower, 
Compagnon  de  la  Haijolaine ; 
Of  all  our  knights  he  was  the  flower. 
Always  gay." 


HoMS  Life  in  the  South.  —  *'  There  are 
many  little  things  in  which  our  daily  life  is 
dumged,"  said  the  wife  of  a  Confederate  officer, 
— ^^many  luxuries  cut  ofi*  fr'om  the  table  which 
we  have  forgotten  to  miss.  Our  mode  of  pro- 
cnriiiff  necessaries  is  verjr  difierent  and  far  more 
oompHcated.  The  condition  of  our  cuirency  has 
brought  about  many  curious  results ;  for  instance, 
I  have  iost  procured  leather,  for  our  negro-dioes, 
by  exchanging  taUow  for  it,  of  which  we  had  a 
quantity  fi*om  some  fine  beeves,  &ttened  and 
lolled  upon  the  place. 

*^Iam  now  bargaining,  vnth  a  fact<^  up  the 
ooontry,  to  exoha^  pork  and  lard,  with  them, 
fo  blocks  of  yam,  to  weave  negro  clothes ;  and 
not  only  negro-clothing  I  have  woven,  I  am  now 
dyeing  thread  to  weave  homespun  for  myself  and 
daoffhters.  I  am  ravelling  up,  or  having  raveUed, 
all  the  old  scraps  of  fine  worsteds  and  dark  silks, 
to  ^nn  thread  for  gloves,  for  the  General  and 


self,  which  cloves  I  am  to  knit.  These  home-knit 
gloves  and  uiese  homespun  dresses  will  look  much 
neater  and  nicer  than  you  would  suppose.  My 
daughters  and  I  being  in  want  of  under  garments, 
I  sent  a  quantity  of  wd  to  the  Macon  &ctory,  and 
received  in  return  fine  imbleached  calico, — a 
pound  of  lard  pajiuff  for  a  yard  of  doti^  They 
will  not  sell  their  doth  for  money.  This  im- 
bleached calico  my  daughters  and  self  are  now 
making  tqi  fyr  ourselves.  You  see  some  foresight 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

^'  If  I  were  to  describe  the  cutting  and  altering 
of  old  things  to  make  new,  which  now  perpetually 
go  on,  I  should  far  outstep  the  limits  of  a  letter, 
— perhaps  I  have  done  so  already, — but  I  thought 
this  sketoh  would  amuse  you,  and  give  you  some 
idea  of  our  Confederate  ways  and  means  of  living 
and  doing.  At  Christmas  I  sent  presents  to  my 
relations  m  Savannah,  and  instead  of  the  elegant 
trifles  I  used  to  cive  at  that  seasop,  I  bestowed  as 
follows :  severid  bushels  of  meal,  peas,  bacon, 
lard,  eggs,  sausages,  soap  (home-made),  rope, 
string,  ana  a  coarse  basket  I  all  which  articles,  I 
am  assured,  were  most  wannly  welcomed,  and 
more  acceptable  than  jewels  and  silks  would 
have  been.  To  all  of  this  we  are  so  familiarized 
that  we  laugh  at  these  changes  in  our  ways  of 
life,  and  keep  our  regrets  for  graver  thinas. 

**The  photographs  of  your  children  Iwas  so 
happy  to  see.  x  ou  VTonld  have  smiled  to  have 
heard  my  daug^iters  divining  the  present  fashion 
firom  the  style  of  dress  in  the  lixenesses.  Tou 
must  know  that,  amid  all  the  woes  of  the  South- 
em  Confederacy,  her  women  still  feel  their  utter 
ignorance  of  tfaie  fhshions,  whenever  they  have  a 
new  dress  to  make  up  or  an  old  one  to  renovate. 
I  imagine  that  when  our  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  numkind  is  revived  we  shall  present  a  singu- 
lar aspect ;  but  what  we  shall  have  lost  in  external 
appearance  I  trust  we  shall  have  gained  in  suHi- 
mer  virtues  and  more  important  qualities.'' 


The  Last  Words  of  Colonel  Stoke.— 
Mudi  has  been  said  —  bat  not  too  much  —  in 
praise  of  CoL  Newton  Stone,  late  commander  of 
the  Vermont  Second,  who  fell  in  the  second  day's 
fight  in  the  WHdemess.  He  was  first  wounded 
in  the  Icjg,  and  convoyed  to  the  rear ;  and,  afler 
havinff  his  wound  dressed,  requested  to  be  placed 
upon  his  horse,  which  was  done ;  when  he  imme- 
diately rode  to  the  firont  and  took  his  position  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  amid  the  cheers  of  his 
men,  whom  he  addressed  briefly  as  follows, — 

"  Well,  boys,  this  is  rougb  work ;  but  I  have 
done  as  I  told  you  1  wisheid  yon  to  do,  not  to 
leave  for  a  slight  wound,  but  remain  just  as  long 
as  you  c^d  do  any  good ;  I  am  here  to  do  as 
long  as  I  can.**  He  then  rode  along  the  line, 
speakuiff  a  word  of  good  cheer  to  every  company, 
and,  as  he  halted  to  address  Company  B,  a  rifle- 
ball  pierced  his  head,  and  he  M  from  his  horse 
a  coipse.  At  that  moment^  the  repment  was 
forcea  back  and  the  body  of  their  Colonel  was 
captured,  but  was  immediately  i*e-takeiu 
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"PICCIOLA." 

It  was  a  sergeant  old  and  gray, 

Well  sin^  and  bronzed  from  si^  and  pQlage, 
Went  tramping  in  an  army's  wake, 

Along  the  tnmpike  of  the  Tillage. 

For  days  and  nights  the  winding  host 
Had  throogh  Uie  little  place  been  nuuK^dng, 

And  erer  load  the  rustics  cheered, 
Till  ev'iy  throat  was  hoarse  and  paiohiiig. 

The  squire  and  farmer,  maid  and  dame, 
'     All  took  the  sight's  electric  sturring. 
And  hats  were  waved,  and  staves  were  ran^» 
And  'kerchiefii  white  were  conntless  whinbg. 

They  only  saw  a  gallant  show 

Of  heroes  stalwart  under  banners, 
And  in  the  fierce  heroic  glow 

'Twas  theirs  to  yield  but  wild  hoeannaf . 

The  sergeant  heard  the  shrill  hurrahs, 
Where  ho  behind  in  step  was  keeping ; 

But  glancing  down  beside  the  rood 
He  saw  a  little  maid  sit  weeping. 

<<  And  how  is  this?"  he  gndfly  said, 

A  moment  pausing  to  regara  her; 
*«  Why  weq)est  thou,  my  little  chit  f  " 

And  then  she  only  cried  the  harder. 


'•  And  how  is  this  my  little  chit," 
The  sturdy  trooper  straight  repeated, 

"  When  all  the  village  chwrs  as  on. 
That  you,  in  tears,  apart  are  seated  ? 
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"  We  march  two  hundred  thousand  8tK>Qg  1 

And  that's  a  sight  my  baby  beaoly, 
To  quicken  silence  into  sons. 

And  glorify  the  soldier's  duty." 

"  It's  very,  very  grand,  I  know," 

The  little  nuud  gave  soil  replying ; 
"  And  £iither,  motbar,  brother,  too. 

All  say  '  hurrah'  while  I  am  crying.'* 

"  But  think  —  O,  Mr.  Soldier,  think. 

How  many  little  sisters'  brothers 
Arefi;oing  aU  away  to  fight, 

Wno  may  be  killed  as  well  as  othtfs  I  " 

"  Why,  bless  thee,  child,  "  the  sergeant  said. 
His  brawny  hand  her  curls  caressing, 

"  'Tis  left  for  little  ones  like  you 
To  find  that  war's  not  all  a  blessmg. " 

And,  "  bless  thee  1 "  once  again  he  cried ; 

Then  cleared  his  throat  and  looked  indignant. 
And  marched  away  with  wrinkled  brow 

To  stop  the  straggling  tear  benignant. 

And  still  the  ringing  shonts  went  up 
From  doorway,  thatch,  and  fields  of  tiUlage ; 

The  pall  behind  the  standard  seen 
By  one  alone,  of  all  the  village. 

The  oak  and  cedar  bend  and  writhe 

When  roars  the  wind  through  gap  and  braken ; 
But  'tis  the  tenderest  reed  of  all 

That  trembles  first  when  earth  is  shaken. 


The  Cbueltibs  ov  Wab.— In  the  vontli 
of  January,  1863,  at  Lanrel,  N.  C,  neartfae  Ten- 
neasee  bcnrder,  ail  the  salt  was  seurod  fi>r  distri- 
bati<«  by  Confederate  CommiwionerB.  Salt  was 
selling  at  seTenty-five  to  one  hundred  ddlars  » 
sack.  The  CocnnuBsioiierB  declared  that  the 
^Tories"  should  haTe  none, and  potttively  r^ 
fosedto  give  Union  men  their  portbn  of  the 
quantity  to  be  distributed  in  that  vicinity.  Thb 
palpable  injustice  roused  the  Unioii  men,  the^ 
a»emhled  together  and  determined  to  seize  their 
proportion  of  the  salt  by  force.  They  did  so, 
t«^^  at  Marshall,  N.  C,  what  thejr  deemed  to 
be  their  6hare,and  which  had  been  withheld  firam 
them,  simply  because  they  adhered  with  uncoD> 
querable  devotion  to  the  government  of  dieir 

nthers. 

Immediately  afterward  the  Sixty-fifth  K.  C 
legiment,  wnder  oonmiand  of  Lieut  CoL  Jas. 
Keith,  was  ordered  to  Laurel,  to  anest  the  o£G»id- 

ers.  , 

L.  M.  Allen  wasO>lonel  of  the  regiment,  but 
had  been  suspended  fer  ax  months  fiur  cnaie  and 
drunkenness.  Many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
salt  seizure  left  their  hmnes.  Those  who  did  not 
participate  in  it  became  the  snfiRsrers.  Among 
those  arrested  were  Joseph  Wood,  about  sixtv 
years  of  age ;  Bay  Shelton,  sixty;  James  Shei- 
ton,  fifty;  Boddy  Shelton,  forty-five;  Ellison 
King,f(»rty;  Halen  Moore,ferty;  Wade  Moore, 
thirty-five;  Isaiah  Shelton,  fifteen ;  Wul  Shelton, 
twelve ;  James  Medcalf,  ten ;  Jdopet  Channd, 
fourteen;  Sam  Shelton,  nineteen,  and  his  l»t)ther 
aged  seventeen,  sons  of  Liftis  Shelton,— in  all  thir- 
teen men  and  boys.  Nearly  all  of  them  declared 
they  were  innocent,  and  had  taken  no  part  in 
i^)propriating  the  salt  They  beffged  for  a  trial, 
assertinff  that  they  could  prove  ueir  innocence. 
CoLAllen  who  was  with  his  troops,  but  not  in 
command,  told  them  they  should  have  a  trial 
but  that  they  would  be  taken  to  Tennessee  fiv 
that  purpose.  They  bid  fiu^well  to  their  wives, 
daughters  and  sisters,  directing  them  to  procure 
the  witnesses  and  bring  them  to  ^e  Court  in 
Tennessee,  where  they  supposed  their  trial  would 
take  place.  Alas  1  how  httle  they  dreamed  what 
a  &te  awuted  them  1  The  poor  fisUows  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  miles  when  they  were  tunted 
fhnn  the  road  into  a  gcnge  in  the  mountain,  and 
halted.  "V^thout  any  warning  of  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them,  &ve  of  them  were  ordered  to 
kneel  down.  Ten  paces  in  front  of  these  five  a 
file  <£  soldiers  were  placed  with  loaded  muaketi. 
The  terrible  reality  flashed  upon  the  minds  of  ^ 
doomed  patriots. 

Old  man  Wood  (  nxty  years  of  age, )  cried 
out :  '*  For  God's  sake  men,  you  are  not  going  to 
shoot  us  ?  If  you  are  going  to  murder  us,  ^ve 
us  at  least  time  to  pray. "  Col.  Allen  was  re- 
minded of  his  promise  to  give  them  a  trial.  They 
were  informed  that  Alten  had  no  authority ;  that 
Keith  was  in  command ;  and  tiiat  there  was  no 
time  fot  prayinff. —  The  order  was  given  to  fire; 
the  old  man  and  bop  put  their  hands  to  their 
faces  and  rent  the  air  with  agoninng^  cries  of  de- 
spair ;  the  soldiers  wavered  and  hesitated  to  obey 
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tbe  command.  Keith  said,  if  tiiej  did  not  fire 
instantly,  he  wocdd  make  them  chanjB^  places 
with  tlie  prisonerSi — The  soldiers  raised  their 
guns,  the  victims  shuddered  conmlsiyel;^,  the 
word  fire  was  siren  and  the  five  men  fell  pierced 
with  rehel  boltets.  Old  man  Wood  and  Shelton 
wereshoi  in  the  head,  and  thdr  brains  scattered 
upon  the  {^ound,  and  they  died,  without  a 
struggle.  The  oUier  three  lived  only  a  few 
minutes. 

Five  others  were  ordered  to  kneel,  among  them 
little  Billy  Shelton,  a  mere  child,  only  twelve 
years  old.  He  implored  the  men  not  to  shoot 
hbn  in  the  &ce. — "  Yon  have  killed  my  father 
aDd  brothers,"  said  he,  ^  yon  have  shot  my  fiither 
m  the  &ce ;  do  not  shoot  me  in  the  face."  He 
covered  his  &ce  with  his  hands.  The  soldiers 
received  the  order  to  fire,  and  ^ve  more  fell. 
Poor  little  Billy  was  wounded  in  both  arms.  He 
ran  to  an  officer,  clasped  him  around  the  legs, 
and  besought  him  to  spare  his  life.  ^  You  have 
killed  my  old  fiither  and  my  three  brothers;  you 
have  shot  me  in  both  arms  —  I  fomve  you  all 
this — lean  get  well  Let  me  go  home  to  my 
mother  and  nsters."  What  a  heart  of  adamant 
the  man  must  have  had  who  could  disregard  such 
n  appeal  I  The  little  boy  was  dragged  back  to 
(he  place  of  execution;  again  the  terrible  word, 
**  fire !  **  was  given,  and  he  fell  dead,  eight  balls 
having  entered  hb  body.  The  remaining  three 
were  murdered  in  the  same  manner,  ^ose  in 
whom  life  was  not  entirely  extinct,  the  heartless 
officers  dispatched  with  their  pistols.  A  hole 
was  then  dug,  and  the  thirteen  boaies  were  pitched 
mtoit 

The  grave  was  scarcely  laige  enough;  some 
of  the  Mdies  lay  about  the  ground.  A  wretch, 
named  Serseant  N.  B.  D.  Jay,  a  Virginian, 
bat  attached  to  a  Tennessee  company  of  the 
Sixty-fifth  North  Carolina  regiment,  jumped 
upon  the  bleeding  bodies,  and  said  to  Sbme  of 
the  men :  ^  Pat  Juba  for  me  while  I  dance  the 
damned  scoundrels  down  to  and  through  helL'' 
The  grave  was  covered  lightly  with  earth,  and 
the  next  day  when  the  wives  and  femilies  of 
the  murdered  men  heard  of  their  fate,  searched 
for,  and  found  their  grave,  the  hogs  had  rooted 
up  one  num's  body,  and  eaten  his  head  off  Oh, 
heavens!  what  must  have  been  the  agony  of 
their  wives  and  children  on  beholding  that 
Nsht ! — When  the  awful  reality  burst  upon  thenu 
What  sreat  drops  of  affliction  must  have  oozed 
from  &eir  bleeding  hearts !  Yet  all  this  was 
done  in  the  cause  of  freedom  I  "  O  Liberty ! 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name ! " 

Captain  Moorley,  in  chuge  of  a  cavalry  ferce, 
and  Ck>l.  Thomas,  in  conunand  of  a  number  of 
Indians,  accompanied  Keith's  men.  These  nro- 
ceeded  to  Tennessee;  Keith's  men  retumea  to 
Laurel,  and  were  instructed  to  sav  that  the  cav- 
^ had  taken  the  prisoners  with  them  tobe  tried, 
ia  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  Col.  Allen.  Li 
their  progress  throufffa  tne  country,  many  Union 
loen  were  known  to  have  been  killed  and  scalped 
^  the  Indians.  Upon  the  return  of  Keith  and 
his  men  to  Laurel  they  began  systematically  to 


torture  the  women  of  loyal  men,  to  force  them 
to  tell  where  their  fisithers  and  husbands  could  be 
found,  and  what  part  each  had  taken  in  t^e  salt 
raid.  The  women^  revised  to  divulge  anyUiing. 
They  were  then  whipped  with  hickory  switches  — 
many  of  them  till  tne  blood  coursed  in  streams 
down  their  persons  to  the  ground ;  and  the  men 
who  did  tbs  were  called  soldiers!  Mrs.  Sarah 
Shelton,  wife  of  Ezra  Shelton,  who  escaped  fitnn 
the  town,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Shelton,  wife  of  Lifus 
Shelton,  were  whipped  and  hung  by  the  neck  till 
thejT  were  almost  dead ;  but  womd  give  no  infer- 
mation.  Martha  White,  an  idiotic  girl,  was  beaten 
and  tied  by  the  neck  all  day  to  a  tree.  Old 
Mrs.  Unus  Riddle,  aged  etghty-Jive  years,  was 
whipped,  hung,  and  robbed  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  Many  others  were  treated 
with  the  same  barbari^.  And  the  men  who  did 
this  were  called  soldiers!  The  daughters  of 
William  Shelton,  a  man  of  wealth  and  highly  re- 
spectable, were  requested  by  some  of  the  officers 
to  play  and  sing  for  theuL  They  played  and 
sang  a  few  National  airs. ;  Keith  learned  of  it, 
and  ordered  that  the  ladies  be  placed  under  ai> 
rest  and  sent  to  the  guardhouse,  where  they  re- 
mained all  nisht 

Old  Mrs.  Sallie  Moore,  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  whipped  with  hickory  rods  till  the  blood  ran 
in  streams  down  her  back  to  tbe  ground ;  and  the 
perpetrators  of  this  were  cloth^  in  the  halnli- 
ments  of  rebellion,  and  bore  the  name  of  soldiers  I 

One  woman,  who  had  an  infant  five  or  six 
weeks  old,  was  tied  in  the  snow  to  a  tree,  her 
child  placed  in  the  doorway  in  her  sight,  and,  as 
she  knew  about  the  seizure  <^  the  salt,  both  her- 
self and  her  child  were  allowed  to  perish.  Ser- 
geant N.  B.  D.  Jay,  of  Capt  Beynolds'  com- 
pany, and  Lieut  K.  M.  Deever  assisted  their 
men  in  the  execution  of  the  hellish  outrages. 
Houses  were  burned  and  torn  down.  AU  kinds 
of  property  were  destroyed  or  carried  ofi*.  All  the 
women  and  children  of  the  Union  men  who  were 
shot,  and  of  those  who  escaped,  were  ordered  to 
Greneral  AlA^  £.  Jackson's  headquarters  at 
Jonesboro,'  to  be  sent  through  the  lines  by  waiy 
<^  KnoxviUe.  When  the  first  of  them  arrived  at 
this  place,  the  officer  in  charge  applied  to  Gren. 
Donelson  (formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  at  Nasnville)  to  know  by  which 
route  they  should  be  sent  fit>m  there,  whether  by 
Cumberland  Gap  or  Nashville.  Gren.  Donelson 
immediately  directed'  them  to  be  released  and 
sent  home,  saying  that  such  a  thing  was  unknown 
in  civilized  countries.  They  were  then  sent 
home,  and  all  the  refugees  met  on  the  road  were 
also  turned  back. 

On  the  ISth  of  February,  1863,  a  squad  of 
soldiers  were  sent  to  conscript  James  McCoUum, 
of  Green  county,  Tennessee,  a  very  respectable, 
industrious  man  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  aoe. 
They  found  him  feeding  his  cattle.  Wben  he 
saw  some  of  them  he  ran  to  the  back  of  his  bam, 
and,  without  halting  or  attempting  to  arrest  him, 
one  of  them  shot  him  through  the  neck,  killing 
him  instantly.  His  three  little  children,  who  saw 
it,  ran  to  the  house  and  told  their  mother ;  she 
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came  oot  wriDging  her  hands  in  angouh,  and 
screaming  with  terror  and  dismaj. 

Hie  soldiers  were  sitting  npon  the  fence. 
They  laughed  at  her  agony,  and  said  they  had 
only  Idll^  '*a  damneaTory."  Themnraered 
man  was  hjffhly  esteemed  by  his  nei^bors,  and 
was  a  firm  Union  man. 

In  April  last,  two  rebel  soldiers  named  Wood 
and  Ignole  went  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Ann 
Rhea,  living  on  the  waters  of  Lick  Creek  county, 
to  conscript  her  son.  The  old  lady  was  paiv 
tially  deranged ;  she  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
leare  her  house,  and  raised  a  stick  to  strike  one 
of  them.  He  told  her  if  she  struck  him,  he 
would  run  her  through  with  his  bayonet ;  she  gave 
the  blow,  and  he  shot  her  through  the  breast 

In  the  same  month,  Jesse  Price,  an  old  man 
sixty  years  of  age,  two  sons  and  two  nephews, 
were  arrested  in  Johnson  county,  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  Virginia,  by  Col.  Fouke's  cavalry, 
composed  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  men. 
They  were  taken  to  Ash  county,  North  Carolina, 
to  be  tried  for  disloyalty  to  Jefferson  Davis  &  Co. 
The  old  man  had  been  previously  arrested,  taken 
to  Knoxville,  tried  and  acquitted. 

When  the  ^ve  prisoners  arrived  in  Ash  coun- 
ty* a  grocery  keeper  proposed  to  treat  Fouke's 
men  to  ei^ht  gallons  of  brandy  if  they  would 
bans  the  old  man,  his  sons  and  nephews,  without 
triaL  The  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  five  un- 
fortunate men  were  hanged  without  further  cere- 
mony. The  brandy  was  furnished,  and  some  of 
it  drank  before  the  tragedy, —  the  rest  afterward. 

And  it  is  upon  the  graves  of  such  martyrs,  up- 
on the  basis  of  such  damning  acts  of  barbarity, 
that  the  independence  of  a  Southern  Confedera- 
cy is  to  be  established?  The  blood  of  these 
murdered  men,  women,  and  children,  i^peals  to 
heaven  against  such  a  consummation.  Read  this 
bloody  record  of  inhuman  fiendish  slaughter,  ye 
sniveUing  sympathizern^  and  ask  yourselves  if  the 
vengeance  of  a  just  God  must  not,  sooner  or  later, 
blast  the  hopes  and  schemes  of  such  enemies  of 
their  race.  Is  it  possible  that  an  inexorable  idol, 
demanding  such  nvers  of  innocent  blood,  can  be 
long  worwipped  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century ?  Forbid  it  God!  Forbid  it,  all  ye 
mighty  hosts  of  heaven !  Christianity  cries  out 
against  it.  American  honor  demands  that  the  mon- 
strosity be  cast  into  flames  and  distroyed  forever. 

All  the  blessed  memories  of  the  past ;  all  the 
glorious  anticipations  of  th&  future,  call  npon  the 
noble  patriots  of  the  Union  to  avense  the  blood 
of  these  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  na- 
tionality. —  Memphii  Bulletin, 


General  Reko's  Last  Words. — When 
General  Reno  fell,  Gen  Stnrges  was  within  a  few 
jBrds  of  him.  He  was  in  command  of  the  di- 
vidon  formerly  commanded  by  Reno,  increased 
bv  several  new  regiments,  and  the  men  had  just 
distinguished  themselves  in  driving  the  rebels 
from  Uie  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  These  gen- 
erals were  bosom  friends;  had  been  classmates 
at  West  Point,  and  graduated  together.    When 


Reno  feUy  Sluiges  ran  to  his  assistance,  had  him 
picked  up,  and  said:  '^Jesse,  are  you  badly 
wounded?"  To  which  he  replied,  **  Yes,  Sam, 
I  am  a  dead  man."  General  Sturges  had  him 
placed  upon  a  litter  and  carried  to  the  rear, 
where  he  died  in  an  hour.  Hb  hist  words,  before 
leaving  the  battle-field  were,  **Boy8,  I  can  be 
with  yon  no  longer  in  body,  but  I  am  with  you  in 
spirit" 

THE  SOUTHERN   CROSS. 

Fliho  wide  each  ibid,  brave  flag  unrolled 

In  all  thy  breadth  and  length ! 
Float  out  unfbried,  and  show  the  world 

A  new-born  nation's  strength. 
Thou  dost  not  wave  all  bright  and  brave 

In  holiday  attire ; 
'BUd  cannon  chimes  a  thousand  times 

Baptized  in  blood  and  firo. 

No  silken  toy  to  flaunt  in  joy. 

When  careless  shouts  are  heard : 
Where  thou  art  borne  all  scathed  and  torn, 

A  nation's  heart  is  stirred. 
Where  half-clad  groups  of  toil-worn  troops. 

Are  marching  to  the  wars, 
What  grateful  tears  and  heartfelt  cheers 

Salute  thy  cross  of  stars  1 

Tbon  ne'er  hast  seen  the  pomp  and  sheen, 

The  pageant  of  a  court ; 
Or  masquerade  of  war's  parade, 

When  fields  are  fouffht  in  sport ; 
But  thou  know'st  well  the  battle  yell 

From  which  thy  fbemen  reel, 
When  down  the  steeps  resvtiess  leaps 

A  sea  of  Southern  steel. 

Thou  know'st  the  storm  of  balls  that  swarm 

In  dense  and  hurtling  fight, 
When  thy  crossed  bars,  a  bUoe  of  stars. 

Plunge  headloiur  through  the  fight ; 
YVbere  thon'rt  unmried  are  thickest  hurled 

^he  thunderbolts  of  war ; 
And  thou  art  met  with  loudest  threat 

Of  cannon  from  afiur. 

For  thee  is  told  the  merchant's  gold ; 

The  pbuiter's  harvests  fiidl : 
Thine  is  the  gain  of  hand  and  brain, 

And  the  heart's  wealth  of  all. 
For  thee  each  heart  has  borne  to  part 

With  what  it  holds  most  dear ; 
Through  all  the  land  no  woman's  hand 

Has  staid  one  volunteer. 

Though  from  thy  birth  outlawed  on  earth. 

Bidder  nations  spumed, 
Theur  full-grown  fiune  may  dread  the  name 

Thy  infancy  has  earned. 
For  thou  dost  fiood  the  land  with  blood, 

And  sweep  the  seas  with  ihe ; 
And  all  the  earth  applauds  the  worth 

Of  deeds  tbou  dost  inspire ! 

Thv  stainless  field  shall  empire  wield, 

Dupreme  fi!om  sea  to  sea, 
And  proudly  shine  the  honored  sign 

Of  peoples  yet  to  be. 
When  thou  shalt  grace  the  hard-won  place 

The  nations  ffrudge  thee  now. 
No  land  shall  show  to  friend  or  foe 

A  nobler  flag  than  thou. 
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Grant  and  toe  Politician.  —  A  certam 
western  Colonel  in  Major-Greneral  Grant's  aimy, 
to^  advantage  of  a  sick-furlough  to  canvass  for 
a  nomination  to  Congress. ,  On  application  for  an 
extension  of  his  furlough,  Gen.  Grant  wrote  on 
back  of  it,  as  follows : 

"  If  Col.  is  able  to  travel  over  his  dis- 
trict to  electioneer  for  Congress,  he  is  able  to  be 
with  his  regiment,  and  he  is  hereby  ordered  to 
join  it  immediately,  or  be  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice.'' 


Abraham  Lincoln's  First  Speech. — 
President  Lincoln  made  his  maiden  speech  ii^ 
Sangamon  county,  at  Pappysville  (or  Uichland) 
in  the  year  1832.  He  was  then  a  Whig,  and  was 
a  candidate  for  the  legislature  of  this  State.  The 
speech  was  sharp  and  sensible.  To  understand 
why  it  was  so  short,  the  following  facts  will  show : 
Fust,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  young  man,  say  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  and  timid.  Secondly,  his 
friends  and  opponents,  in  the  joint  discussion  had 
rolled  the  sun  nearly  down.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  discuss  the  Ques- 
tions fully,  and  hence  he  cut  his  remarks  snort 
Probably  the  other  candidate  had  wholly  exhaust- 
ed the  subjects  under  discussion.  The  time,  ac- 
cording to  W.  H.  Hemdon's  informant  —  who 
has  kmdly  furnished  this  valuable  reminiscence 
for  OS — was  1 83  2,  it  may  have  been  1 834.  The 
Preadent  lived  at  that  time  with  James  A.  Hem- 
don,  at  Salem,  Sangamon  county,  who  heard  the 
speech,  talked  about  it,  and  knows  the  report  to 
be  correct.  The  speech  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  man,  was  as  follows : 

"Gentlemen,  Fellow-citizens:  I  pre- 
sume you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am  humble 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by 
many  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lature. My  politics  are  short  and  sweet,  Kke  an 
old  vxman^s  dance,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  National 
Bank.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment system,  and  a  high  protective  tariff.  These 
are  my  sentiments  and  political  principles.  If 
elected,  I  diall  be  thankful ;  if  not,  it  will  be  all 
the  same." 


The  Battle-Field  op  Gettysburg. — I 
have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Gettysburg 
and  if  you  choose  to  accompany  me  in  a  long 
ramUe  over  the  field  and  hear  what  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  battle  has  to  say,  well  and  pood. 
In  the  main,  **  I  tell  the  story  as  'twas  told  to 
me ; "  but  it  is  hard  to  sav  anything  new  upon  a 
theme  already  hackneyed.  X  ou  newspaper  peo- 
ple have,  I  know,  what  most  people  have,  a  hor- 
ror of —  lonff  articles ;  therefore,  "  for  fear  your 
readers  should  grow  skittbh,"  you  have  my  full 
permission  to  abbreviate,  expunge,  or  omit,  at 
yoor  pleasure.  Assuming  this  article,  then,  to 
nave  escaped  the  fate  of  your  waste-paper  basket, 
start  with  me  on  this  fine  November  morning,  out 
on  the  Emmettsborg  road.  For  our  companion  and 
guide  we  have  Captain.  A.  F.  Cavada,  a  gallant  I 
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and  accomplished  young  officer,  who  served  aU 
through,  from  Yorktown  to  Petersburg,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  on  the  staff  of  Major  General 
Humphreys.  » 

About  a  mile  out  we  halt.  The  Captain  lo- 
quitur.  "  Now  I  begin  to  feel  at  home.  Let  me 
take  an  observation,  as  these  fences  were  not 
here  then.  All  right  I've  got  it  now.  Do  you 
see  that  big  walnut  on  the  ridge  over  there? 
That  was  Gen.  Humphrey's  headquarters  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  July  2d.  Almost  worn  out 
with  hard  marching,  I  was  aroused  from  my  wearv 
bivouac  at  daylight,  and  ordered  to  post  Col. 
Tilghman's  regiment  —  the  Twentj'-sixth  Penn- 
sylvania—  on  picket  along  here.  Later  in  the 
the  day,  right  or  our  division,  Carr's  brigade,  held 
this  brick  house.  Further  down  was  posted 
TumbuU's  battery.  There,  below  that  barn, 
stood  Lieut  Seeley's  and  still  further  toward  our 
left  the  batteries  of  Bimev's  division,  under  Liv- 
ingston, Smith,  Randolph,  Clark,  and  Winslow. 
I  mention  them  all,  for  never  were  guns  handled 
more  beautifully.  All  suffered  fearfully  —  See- 
ley' s  especially.  He  had  hardly  a  man  or  horse 
lefl  standing,  and  was  himself  severely  wounded. 
He  was  a  gallant  officer,  and  had  risen  from 
the  ranks.  Kow  go  with  me  into  that  orchard. 
I  want  to  find  a  certain  apple-tree  which  served 
as  a  rendezvous  during  the  day  for  us  staff 
officers  and  our  orderlies.  At  one  period,  stand- 
ing under  it,  with  Captains  Humphreys  and 
McClellan,  a  shell  exploded  in  the  tree,  killing 
three  of  our  poor  orderlies,  besides  striking  my 
horse."  We  found  the  tree — its  limbs  were 
shattered,  and  the  top  entirely  ^ne. 

"  About  2  o'clock  the  whole  Third  Corps  m^ed 
out  in  line-of-battle  over  the  open  ^ound,  and  a 
more  magnificent  spectacle  of  *  living  valor  roll-^ 
ing  on  the  foe,'  I  never  witnessed.  Away  over 
on  that  bare  spot  of  rising  ground  the  rebels  had 
planted  two  batteries,  with  which  they  enfiladed 
our  whole  line,  fairly  sweepms  it  from  left  to 
right  Lord!  how  they  pitched  it  into  us! 
Longstreet's  infantry  debouched  from  those  woods, 
and  in  a  short  time  all  around  where  we  are 
standing  —  to  the  right,  left  and  in  front — along 
this  roa^  through  that  peach  orchard,  away  down 
toward  Bound  xop,  for  hours  the  battle  raged. 
General  Sickles  was  wounded  near  that  lajge 
bam.  How  well  I  remember  this  spot  of  ground. 
It  was  here,  behind^  that  stone-fence,  that  I  had 
been  ordered  to  post  Colonel  Burling's  brigade. 
On  my  way  back,  Ipassed  the  One  Hundrea  and 
Fourteenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  then  com- 
manded by  mjr  brother,  Lieut  Col.  F.  F.  Cava- 
da. It  had  just  been  ordered  to  an  advanced 
position  beyond  the  road.  I  rode  up  and  shook 
Lands  with  him.  *  Good-by,  Fred,  look  out  for 
yourself;  you  are  goinj;  into  a  hot  place,  and  are 
sure  to  catch  it'  So  it  turned  out  The  One 
Hundred  and  fourteenth,  in  connection  with  the 
Sixty-e^hth  Pennsylvania,  Col.  Trippin,  had  a 
bloody  fight  of  it,  and  lost  heavily.  My  broUier. 
and  ms  brigade  commander,  Gen.  Graham,  were 
both  taken  prisoners,  the  latter  severely  wounded. 
I  never  saw  the  rebels  fight  with  such  diabolical, 
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fory.  The  most  murderous  fire  —  canister, 
shrapnel,  and  musketry  —  was  poured  into  their 
faces  as  it  were,  but  nothing  stopped  them.  The 
Third  Corps,  those  heroes  of  Chancellorsville, 
and  other  bloody  fields,  led  by  Buney,  Hum- 
phreys, De  Trobriand,  Ward,  Graham  and  Cair 
—  never  foneht  more  heroically." 

A  word  of  criticism  here.  At  one  period  of 
the  battle,  Birney,  being  hard  pressed  called  up- 
on Gen.  Sykes,  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
for  assistance  Sykes  had  been  ordered  to  sup- 
port the  Third  if  called  upon,  but  he  returned  for 
answer  that  he  **•  would  be  up  in  time  —  that  his 
men  were  tired  and  were  making  coffee  1'* 
They  did  come  up  in  about  an  hour,  and,  says 
Gen.  Warren,  in  his  testimony,  "  the  troops  un- 
der General  Sykes  arrived  barely  in  time  to 
save  Round  Top,  and  they  had  a  very  desperate 
fight  to  hold  it"  And  again  of  the  operations 
next  day.  "  When  the  repulse  took  place.  Gen. 
Meade  intended  to  move  forward  and  assault 
the  enemy  in  turn.  lie  ordered  an  advance  of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  but  it  was  carried  on  so  alowlf/  that 
It  did  not  amount  to  much,  if  anything."  Gren. 
Georcc  Sykes  is  a  brave  man,  but  entirely  ^  too 
slow,"  so  at  least  Gen.  Grant  seemed  to  think, 
for  in  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  the  services  of  "  Tardy  Geoi^," 
No.  2,  were  dbpensed  with.  The  Fifth,  as  a  corps, 
has  a  glorious  record,  and  never  failed  to  fight 
bravely  when  properly  liandled. 

To  resume  the  captain's  narrative.  ^  As  the 
afternoon  wore  on  the  pressure  became  great- 
er and  greater,  until  at  last  our  whole  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  Carres  brigade  and  a  rew 
otiicf  regiments,  was  hurled  down  tlie  slope, 
broken  and  discomfited,  the  rebels  following  in 
hot  pursuit  Our  losses  were  frightful  In  our 
division,  of  6,000  men,  our  loss  was  nearly  2,000." 
"  Well,  Captain,  you  saw  most  of  the  heavy 
fighting  done  by  this  army,  tell  me,  were  you 
ever  in  a  hotter  place  than  this  ?  "  "  Never  but 
once  —  and  that  reminds  me  of  a  little  story. 
In  the  attack  upon  the  enemy's  position  at  the 
first  Fredericksburg,  our  division  was  ordered  to 
storm  the  heiehts.  As  we  were  preparing  to 
move.  Gen.  Humphreys  —  always  a  very  polite 
man  —  turned  round  to  h'ls  staff,  and  in  his 
blandest  manner  remarked,  *  Youns  gentle- 
men, I  intend  to  lead  this  assault,  and  sSsdl  be 
happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company.' 
Oi  course*  the  invitation  was  too  polite  to  be  de- 
clined. That  was  the  roughest  place  I  ever  was 
in,  and  I  can't  conceive,  even  to  this  da^,  how 
any  of  us  ever  got  back  alive.  Our  division 
lost  nearly  1,100  men  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
In  this  clump  of  bushes  my  horse  received  a  sec- 
ond wound,  and  fell  dead  under  me.  I  managed 
to  scramble  over  the  ridge,  where  our  men  were 
being  rallied,  and  soon  liter  the  sun  went  down 
and  the  rebeLs  were  beaten  back  beyond  the  road.* 

^  Capt  Chester,  of  our  military  family,  was 
seen  to  go  down  in  the  mel^  and  after  night-fidl 
a  party  started  out  in  search  of  him.  We  found 
him  near  that  large  flat  rock,  alive,  but  grievons- 
ly  wounded.    B^s  horse  and  faithful  orderiy  both 


lay  dead  beside  him,  and  across  his  1^  m 
rebel  8(Mer,  whom  he  had  killed  with  hb  revoly- 
er,  while  in  tiie  act  of  plundering  him  of  his 
watch.  He  was  taken  np  tenderiy,  and  convey- 
ed to  the  hospital  on  Bock  Creek  where  he  died 
next  day. 

^  Wim  heavy  hearts  we  now  set  about  the  task 
of  burying  such  q£  our  poor  fellows  as  were 
within  reach.  Always  the  saddest  of  a  soldier^s 
duties,  it  was  peculiariy  so  upon  this  occasion,  for 
all  felt  that  the  risins  snn  would  bring  with  it  a 
repetition  of  this  da/s  horrors,  and  that,  perhaps, 
at  this  hour  to-morrow,  some  comrade  might  be 
performing  this  same  sad  oflice  for  us. 

"  'Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  wo  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow, 
As  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 
And  bitterly  thought  on  the  morrow. '  " 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Sherfey's  house,  where  we  were  most  hospitably 
received.  Tbb  house  stands  about  the  centre  of 
the  field  and  is  riddled  fi*om  garret  to  basement 
Traces  of  the  conflict  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
side,  including  the  last  resting-place  of  many  poor 
Southerners.  Mr.  Sherfey's  bam  was  bnmt  dur- 
ing the  fight,  and  some  of  the  wounded  who 
sought  refuse  there  perished  in  the  flames. 
"  These,"  said  Mrs.  Sherfey,  producing  scmie  tin 
cans,  *^  contain  peaches  that  were  growing  in  our 
orchard  over  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  These 
are  my  trophies."  In  the  front  garden  grows  the 
beautiful  shrub  known  as  the  '*  burning  bush," 
luxuriant  with  its  crop  of  bright  red  berries,  ty- 
pical of  the  blood  shed  at  its  roots.  **  Take  some 
of  the  berries  with  vou  and  plant  them,"  said  the 
kind  old  lady ;  "  they  will  grow  anywhere,  and 
will  be  pleasant  mementos  oi  Gcttysbui^." 

We  next  made  our  way  to  Little  Round  Top, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Colonel 
Batchelder.  This  gentleman  is  engaged  in  col- 
lecting the  details  of  the  battle,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  produce  a  book  of  equal  interest  with  his 
^reat  map.  I  was  sorr^  to  near  him  say  that  he 
mtends  designatinff  this  as  *^  Weed's  Hill,"  in 
honor  of  the  generS  who  fell  on  its  top.  Honor 
the  memory  of  the  brave  man  in  some  other  way, 
Colonel,  but  don't  seek  to  change  this  name.  As 
"'  Little  Round  Top,"  it  has  afeady  passed  into 
history,  and  so  it  wiU  be  known  forever.  There 
are  few  finer  views  of  the  whole  field  than  fit>m 
this  point,  and  here  took  place  the  closest  and 
most  sanguinary  fighting  of  Thursday.  In  front 
and  to  the  right  uie  Fifth  Corps  had  a  heavy 
thing  of  it  On  the  height  fought  two  of  the 
nobfest  soldiers  of  the  army,  Vincent  and  Rice. 
The  former  laid  down  his  life  here,  the  latter  at 
Spottsylvania  the  year  after.  All  the  little  stone 
walls  thrown  np  between  the  huge  boulders  are 
still  here.  In  fact,  nothing  is  changed.  Would 
that  this  could  be  said  of  other  parts  of  the  field. 
Inscriptions  npon  the  rocks  mark  the  spots  where 
Vincent  and  Hazlett  felL  Here,  too,  at  the 
eari^  age  of  twenty'^ve,  fell  that  accomplished 
soldier  Col.  O'Ronrke,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fortieth  New  York.    Graduating  at  the  head  of 
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Ins  class,  two  years  befinre,  he  was  at  onoe  as- 
signed to  daty  in  tli^  field,  and  soon  became  dis- 
tin^jtiidied  for  hb  reckless  and  impetaous  coorage. 
He  was  struck  while  moonted  upon  a  rock  gal- 
lantly animating  his  men.  Fortunately,  the  ex- 
treme left  was  held  by  that  splendid  regiment 
the  Twentieth  Maine,  then  anaer  the  command 
of  CoL  Chamberlain,  afterwards  one  of  Sheri- 
dan's heroes  of  the  Five  Forks.  Firing  awapr 
their  last  cartridge.  Chamberlain  ordered  his 
r^^iment  to  charge  down  the  hill,  and  succeeded 
in  dearinff  its  sides  with  the  bayonet  The  re- 
markable led^e  of  rocks  known  as  the  ^  DotU's 
Den,"  directfy  opposite  Bound  Top,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  one  c£ 
whom  haa  a  safe  position  within  the  cleft  and 
picked  off  our  men  with  fatal  accuracy.  The 
race  of  the  boulder  behind  which  he  lay  is  cov- 
ered with  marks  of  the  minies  sent  at  him.  One 
even  "  went  for  him  "  clean  through  the  crevice, 
but  missed.  He  was  finally  dislodged  by  a  chaige 
and  escaped  through  an  opening  to  the  rear. 
Seven  muskets,  it  is  said,  were  found  in  his 
hiding  place.  There  b  room  enough  for  Hfty. 
On  the  slope  in  front  of  his  den  lie  bleach- 
ing the  bones  of  rebel  dead,  washed  out  by  the 
rains.  The  scene  of  Crawford's  charge,  with  our 
saperb  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  was  to  the  ri^ht 
and  in  front  of  Little  Round  Top.  Brigadier 
General  2k)ok  and  Colonel  Jefiards — the  latter 
of  the  Fourth  Michigan  —  were  killed  in  the 
field  beyond.  Colonel  Jefiards  was  killed  by  a 
bayonet-thrust,  while  gallantly  holding  up  with 
Us  own  hands  the  colors  of  his  regiment.  Near 
that  ploughed  field,  charging  at  the  head  of  his 
brave  **  Bucktails,"  feu  our  Chester  county 
neighbor,  CoL  Frederick  Taylor.  Ko  death  in 
the  whole  army  was  more  sincerely  mourned. 

"  Many  the  ways  that  lead  to  death,  but  few 
Grandly ;  and  one  alone  is  glory's  gate, 
Standing  wherever  free  men  dare  their  fate. 
Determined,  as  thou  wert,  to  die — or  do !  " 

We  now  proceed  along  the  line  held  by  us  on 
Friday,  Colonel  B.  politely  acting  as  guide.  In 
that  little  grove,  close  to  our  lines,  &11  the  rebel 
General  Barksdale  on  Thursday.  This  violent, 
brawling  rebel  started  in  search  of**  his  rights,** 
and  this  little  pile  of  stones  here  marks  the  spot 
where  he  is  presumed  to  have /bund  them.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  drunk  when  be  started  on  the 
charse,  and  thb  may  account  for  his  headlong, 
reckless  bravery.  True  or  not,  **  the  story's  still 
extant"  Here  in  the  thickest  of  the  fi^ht,  ex- 
posing himself  like  a  common  soldier,  &q  gal- 
lant Hancock  received  his  wound.  That  ad- 
vanced line  of  works  was  held  by  the  Vermont 
bri^bde.  It  was  commanded  by  Uen.  Stannard, 
who  subsequently  gave  an  arm  to  the  cause  on 
the  James.  A  pile  of  knapsacks,  just  as  they 
were  undnng,  stul  lie  mouldering  here, — on  one 
the  inscription  **  Sixteenth  Vermont "  is  still  vis- 
ible. Even  now  the  debris  of  battle — hats, 
shoes,  cartridge4x)xe8,  bayonet-scabbards,  can- 
teens^ &c  —  ne  scattered  all  over  the  field. 
Next  we  come  to  the  position  held  by  t^  **  Phil- 


adelphia Brigade,"  composed  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
—  **  Paddy  Owens'  r^ulars;"  the  Seventy- 
sQcond,  Baxter^s  Zouaves,  and  that  splendid 
fighting  regiment,  the  Seventy-first,  or  Canfomia, 
commandeu  orimnally  by  the  lamented  Baker, 
and  subsequentlv  by  our  fellow-townsmen.  Col- 
onels John  Markoe  and  R  Penn  Smith.  This 
brigade — veteran  fighters,  every  man  of  them  — 
was  led  noon  this  occasion  bv  a  gallant  New  York- 
or,  Brigaoier-General  Webb,  and  nobly  was  the 
honor  of  both  cities  sustained.  Would  that  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  particularize  all  the  or- 
ganizations conspicuous  for  courage  and  conduct 
m  this  great  battle,  but  that  would  be  to  mention 
ahnost  every  reciment,  battery  and  squadron  en- 
gaged. ^  From  here  we  have  an  excellent  view 
of  Seminary  Ridge,  the  line  of  woods  whence 
the  rebels  issued  and  the  beautiftil  level  fields 
over  which  they  swept  in  their  grand  charge. 
This  certainly  is  the  most  munificent  batUe-field 
in  the  world.  The  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance 
and  Mont  Saint  Jean  in  some  respects  resem- 
ble our  Cemetery  and  Seminary  Riclges,  with  the 
same  gentie,  undulating  valley  intervening ;  but 
at  Waterloo  the  principal  road  runs  at  right  an- 
gles, while  here,  parallel  with  the  position,  speak- 
ing of  the  bombardment  which  preceded  the 
charge,  that  experienced  soldier,  General  Han- 
cock, says :  **  It  was  the  most  terrific  cannonade 
I  ever  witnessed,  and  the  most  prolonged.''  A 
rebel  eye-witness  describing  it,  says:  **I  have 
never  yet  heard  such  tremendous  artillery  firing. 
The  very  earth  shook  beneath  our  feet,  and  the 
hiDsand  rocks  seemed  to  reel  like  a  drunken 
man.  For  one  hour  and  a  half  this  most  terrific 
firing  was  continued,  during  which  time  the 
shrieking  (^shells,  the  crash  (»  falling  timber,  the 
fraraients  of  rock  flying  through  the  air,  shatter- 
ed IVom  the  cliffs  by  solid-shot;  the  heavy  mut- 
terings  from  the  valley  between  the  opposing 
armies,  the  splash  of  bursting  shrapnel,  and  the 
neighing  of  wounded  artillery  horses,  made  the 
same  terribly  grand  and  subBme.**  After  this  came 
the  charge.  Our  eightv  guns,  planted  on  the 
crest  from  Cemetery  Hui  to  Round  Top,  **  vol- 
ley'd  and  thundered,"  and,  when  the  infantry 
joined  in  the  chorus,  so  terrible  was  the  fire  that 
tore  through  them  that  the  rebel  ccdumns  pre- 
sented the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  playing  at  **  leap-frog  I "  In  spite  of 
every  efibit,  the  lower  of  Lee's  veterans,  direct- 
ed by  tried  leaders  such  as  Gamett,  Armstead, 
Kemper,  Wright,  Posey  and  Mahone,  failed  in 
carrymg  our  position,  although  at  one  or  two 
points  &ev  charged  up  to,  and  even  over  it 
**  What  otiier  th^  Southern  troops  would  have 
made  that  charge?"  Ay,  sir,  but  what  other 
than  Northern  would  have  met  and  repulsed  it  ? 
Northern  endurance,  upon  this  occasion  was  too 
much  for  Southern  impetuosity  and  dash.  **  There 
swung  the  f>tns  against  the  palm,**  In  the  bloody 
ruck  tiundreds  of  their  best  officers  went  down. 
It  was  the  turning  point  of  the  grand  drama,  and 
with  the  sun,  on  that  third  day  of  July,  went 
down  the  sun  of  **  the  Confederacy  "  forever  I  Al- 
tiiough  known  aS  **  Pickett's  chaige,"  Gen.  Gra- 
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ham,  whom  I  met  here  yesterday,  informs  me 
that  Pickett  himself  waa  not  in  it  He  describes 
him  as  a  coarse,  brutal  fellow,  and  says  he  treatp 
ed  him  with  the  greatest  inhumanity  after  the 
battle,  whilst  wounded,  and  a  prisoner  in  lus 
hands.  The  rebel  corps  commanders  either  did 
did  not  expose  ihemsenres  as  freely  as  our  own, 
or  they  haa  better  luck,  for  none  were  hit,  whilst 
we  lost  one,  Reynolds,  killed;  and  two,  Hancock 
and  Sickels,  wounded.  The  story  told  in  Black- 
wood, by  CoL  Freemantle,  of  the  British  army, 
who  was  present  may  help  to  explain  it  He 
says,  that  carried  away  by  excitement,  he  rushed 
up  to  Longstreet,  who  was  sitting  on  a  fence 

C 

S 

T?orld  ?  "  "  The  d— 1  you  wouldn't,"  replied 
street ;  "  why,  don't  you  see  we  are  getting  lick- 
ed like  h— 11"  We  now  crossed  the  Balti- 
more pike,  calling  on  our  way  at  the  small 
frame  building,  on  the  Taneytown  road,  used  as 
the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Meade  on  Friday. 
This  will  always  be  a  point  of  great  interest 
The  house  is  sadl^  shattered,  and  the  poor 
widow  who  owns  it  complains  bitterly  of  her 
losses.  **  When  I  comes  home,  my  house  was  all 
over  blood ;  the  *  sogers '  took  awav  all  my  cover- 
hts  and  quUts,  two  tons  of  hay,  they  spiled  my 
spring,  my  apple-trees  and  every  ding/*  She 
says  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  would  be  a  great 
help  to  her,  and  thinks  she  should  get  it  from  some- 
veresJ*  Sure  enough,  why  shouldn't  the  poor 
woman  set  it  ?  In  the  gaitlen  of  a  cottage  in  the 
little  village  of  Waterloo  the  visitor  is  shown  the 
monument  erected  over  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea's  leg,  and  the  poor  peasant  has  made  quite  a 
little  fortune  by  exhibiting  the  boot  cut  from  the 
leg,  and  the  table  upon  which  the  amputation 
was  performed.  This  hint  might  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  a  more  enterprising  person,  but  I 
doubt  if^  this  poor,  old,  frowsy  German  woman 
will  ever  profit  by  it  To  the  right  of  Cemetery 
Hill  was  stationed  the  battery  so  furiously  as- 
saulted by  Hays'  brijrade  of  Louisiana  Tigers. 
The  lunettes  and  traverses  remain  undisturbed 
and  grass-grown. 

The  little  eminence  in  front  was  held,  and 
with  distingui^ed  honor,  by  that  conscientious 
and  patriotic  soldier,  BrigEulier-Gen.  Wadsworth. 
The  works  thrown  up  by  our  men  on  Gulp's  Hill 
are  still  to  be  seen,  except  such  portion  of  the 
timber  as  is  being  removed  by  the  owner  of  the 
ground.  Only  think  of  the  meanness  of  the  man 
who  is  pulling  to  pieces  these  monuments,  and 
converting  the  timoer  into  fence-rails  and  cord- 
wood  !  The  effect  of  the  furious  fire  poured  upon 
Ewell's  swarming  columns  is  visible  enough. 
Hardly  a  rock  or  a  tree  in  front  of  these  works 
has  escaped.  Many  of  the  trees  are  covered  and 
scarred  with  bullets  as  hi^h  as  fifty  feet  from  the 
cronnd.  There  was  *'  wdd,"  as  well  as  deadly 
shooting  here  on  that  fearful  Thursday  night 
and  early  Friday  mcnming.  Along  this  rough, 
rocky  hill  fought  our  own  G^arjr,  and  thai  £8- 
tinguished   Rhode    Islander,   Brigadier  Gener- 


al Green,  five  months  after,  at  the  desperate 
midniffht  battle  of  Wahatchie,  in  Lookout  Val- 
ley, wis  indomitable  fighting  officer  only  ad- 
ded to  the  laurels  already  gained  at  Antietam, 
and  Grettvsbuig.  An  inscription  on  a  tree  close 
by  tells  the  story  of  a  laige  mound  in  the  ravine 
below :  ^  To  the  right  lie  buried  forty-five  rebels ! " 
From  here  we  struck  across  to  the  scene  of  the 
first  day's  fight  in  the  following  communication 
to  Grovemor  Gurtin,  General  Gutler  tells  us  how 
the  battle  opened :  **  I  owe  a  duty  to  one  <^  your 
regiments,  the  Fifty-sixth,  and  its  brave  command- 
er, Golonel  J.  W.  Hofmann.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  be  in  the  advance  on  the  morning  of  July  1st. 
The  atmosphere  being  a  Uttle  thick,  I  took  out 
my  glass  to  examine  the  enemy,  being  a  few  pac- 
es in  fh)nt  of  Colonel  H.,  he  turned  to  me  and 
inauired,  *  Is  that  the  enemy  ? '  My  reply  W3s 
^Yes.'  Turning  to  his  men,  he  commanded, 
*  Ready — right  oblique  —  aim  —  fire  ! '  and  the 
battle  of  Grctt^'sburg  was  opened.  The  fire  was 
followed  by  other  repmcnts  instantly,  still,  that 
battle  on  the  soil  of  Penns}'lvania  was  opened  by 
her  own  sons,  and  it  is  just  that  it  should  become 
a  matter  of  history."  Here  b  the  ground  fought 
over  by  our  brave  cavalrymen,  under  Pleasanton, 
Buford,  Kilpatrick,  Famsworth,  Merrit,  Custer 
and  Gregg.  Never,  in  any  preceding  campaign, 
had  the  cavalry  of  this  army  rendered  such  dis- 
tinguished and  invaluable  service.  To  meet  the 
enemy  was  to  overthrow  them,  until,  at  last,  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Stuart 
could  get  his  men  to  stand  at  all.  The  next 
point  reached  was  the  scene  of  the  bloody,  though 
unavailii^  struggle  of  the  First  and  £leventh 
Corps.  The  marks  of  batde  still  abound,  but  the 
interest  centres  in  the  spot  where  Reynolds  was 
killed.  The  General  was  nearly  up  with  the 
skirmish  line  —  no  place,  say  military  men,  for  a 
corps  commander ;  *'  but  tJiat  was  just  like  John 
Reynolds ; "  and  he  had  just  despatched  several 
of  his  aids,  Capts.  Baird,  Rosengarten  and  Kid- 
dle, on  some  special  duties,  and  was  himself 
watching  the  deployment  of  a  brigade  of  Wiscon- 
sin troops,  when  the  fatal  bullet,  nred  by  a  sharp- 
shooter^ struck  him  in  the  neck  and  he  fell  off  his 
horse  dead.    Poor  Re>'nolds ! 

**  There  have  been  tears   tnd  breakmg  hearts  fur 
thee." 

We  now  stand  in  the  National  Cemetery,  on 
Cemetery  Hill.  Who  can  stand  unmoved  in  this 
silent  city  of  the  dead.  Here  repose  the  pre- 
cious ofierings  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  country 
by  the  loyal  States.  Ordinarily  the  filling  up  oi' 
a  cemetery  is  slow  woi^  —  the  work  of  j*ears. 
Three  days  sufficed  to  fill  this  I  And  what  is  the 
reward  of  those  brave  men  for  their  weeks  of 
weary  marching,  and  days  and  nights  of  fearful 
^hting?  "Two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth!  ' 
Here  uiey  lie, "  those  unnamed  demi-gods "  of 
the  rank  and  file.  "  Unknown  ! "  "  unknown ! " 
the  only  epitaph  of  hundreds.  Yes,  here  they 
lie  "massed"  with  beautiful  military  precision, 
rank  upon  rank,  as  if  awaiting  the  order  to  ap- 
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pear  iu  review  before  the  Great  CkNnmander-m- 
thief  of  us  all ! 

**  Up  many  a  fortreae  wall 
Thev  charged  —  those  boys  in  blae  ; 
'Mid  surging  smoke  and  volleying  ball 
The  bravest  were  the  first  to  fidl — 
TofaUfor  wi^  and  you!" 

Who  can  ever  forget  those  terrible  days  of 
July,  that  period  of  agonizing  suspense  ? 

And  when  the  news  did  come,  oh,  how  that 
sad  catalc^e  pulled  upon  the  heart-strings  1 
Reynolds,  Zook,  Famsworth,  Card,  Weed,  Jef- 
fards,  Taylor,  Arrowsmith,  O'Bourke,  Lowery, 
Cross,  Hazlett,  Vincent,  Devereauz,  Willard, 
Adams,  Miller. 

"  Period  of  honor  as  of  woes. 
What  bright  careers  Hwas  thine  to  close  ! 
Mark'd  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names, 
To  Freedom^ »  memory,  and  to  Famous 
Laid  there  their  last  miraortal  claims  !  '* 


So  ends  my  story  of  Crettysburg. 


G.  J.  Gross. 


Franklin  W.  Smith,  a  Boston  contractor, 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  found  guilty  of 
pocketing  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  out  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  Navy  department  for  supplies. 
The  report  of  the  court-martial  was  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  for  his  examination,  who  returned 
it  with  this  characteristic  indorsement : 

**  Whereas,  Franklin  W.  Smith,  had  transac- 
tions with  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
to  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  and  had  the 
chance  to  steal  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  where' 
as,  he  was  chai^d  with  stealing  only  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  firom  the  final  revision  of  the  tes- 
timony it  is  only  claimed  that  he  stole  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  I  don't  believe  he  stole  anything  at 
all. 

"  Therefore,  the  records  of  the  courtrmartial, 
together  with  the  finding  and  sentence,  are  dis- 
approved, declared  null  and  void,  and  the  defend- 
ant is  fully  discharged. 

A.  Lincoln." 


THE  STABS  AND  BARS. 

'Tis  sixty-two !  —  and  sixty-one, 
With  the  old  Union,  now  is  gone, 

Reekinff  with  Woody  wars  — 
Gone  with  that  ensign,  once  so  prized, 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  now  so  despised— 

Struck  for  the  stars  and  bars. 

The  bmden  once  of  patriot's  song. 
Now  badge  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 

For  us  no  more  it  waves ; 
We  claim  the  stars —the  stripes  we  yield, 
We  give  them  up  ou  every  field. 

Where  fight  the  Southern  braves. 

Oar  motto  this,  "  God  and  our  right," 
For  sacred  libcrtv  we  fight  — 
Not  for  the  lust  of  power; 


Ck>mpelled  by  wrongs  the  sword  t*  unsheath. 
We'll  fight,  6e  free,  or  cease  to  breathe-— 
W^U  die  before  we  cower. 

By  all  the  blood  our  Others  shed. 
We  wiU  fix)m  tyranny  bo  (reed  — 

We  will  not  conquered  bo ; 
Like  them,  no  hi|;ber  power  we  own 
But  Grod's — we  bow  to  him  alone — 
We  will,  we  will  be  free  I 

For  homes  and  altars  we  contend. 
Assured  that  God  will  us  defend  — 

He  makes  our  cause  his  own ; 
Not  of  our  gallant  patriot  host. 
Not  of  brave  leaders  do  we  boast  — 

We  trust  in  God  alone. 

Snmter,  and  Bethel,  and  Boll  Run 
Witnessed  fierce  battles  fought  and  won. 

By  aid  of  Power  Divine ; 
We  met  the  foe,  who  us  defied. 
In  all  his  pomp,  in  aU  his  pride. 

Shouting,  "  Manasseh's  mine  1 


t» 


It  was  not  thine,  thou  boasting  foe  1 
We  laid  thy  vandal  l^ons  low — 

Wo  made  them  bite  the  sod ; 
At  Lexington  the  braggart  yields, 
Leesbnrgh,  Belmont,  and  other  fields  ;— 

Still  help  ufl^  mighty  God ! 

Thou  smiledst  on  tbe  patriot  seven— 
Thou  smilest  on  the  brave  eleven 

Free,  independent  States ; 
Their  number  thou  wilt  soon  increase, 
And  bless  them  with  a  lasting  peace. 

Within  their  happy  gates. 

No  more  shall  violence  be  heard. 
Wasting,  destruction  no  more  feared 

In  all  this  Southern  land ; 
"Praise,"  she  her  cates  devoutly  calls, 
**  Salvation,"  her  Heaven-guarded  walls 

What  shall  her  power  withstand  % 

"  The  little  one,"  by  heavenly  aid, 

"  A  thousand  is  —  the  strong  one  made, 

"  A  nation — oh  1  bow  strong  1 " 
Jehovah,  who  the  right  befriends, 
Jehovah,  who  our  fiae  defends. 

Is  hastening  it  a&ng  1 


»» 


Incident  of  ths  Morgan  Raid. — When 
Gen.  John  Morgan's  band  was  within  four  miles 
of  Jasper,  Pike  county,  Ohio,  they  captured  a 
number  of  citizens,  amcmff  them  a  school-teacher, 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  McDougal,  aged  forty- 
seven.  The  captured  men  were  marched  on  the 
double-quick  to  the  viliaffe  of  Jasper,  allowed  a 
few  moments'  rest,  and  then  double-quicked  twc 
and  a  half  miles  to  Piketon,  and  there,  with  others 
captured,  formed  into  line  for  parole. 

before  the  oath  was  administered,  however, 
Captain  Mitchell,  of  one  ci  Morgan's  companies, 
ordered  Mr.  McDougal  to  step  out  of  the  ranks. 
After  a  little  parley,  this  Mitchell  ordered  two 
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soldiers  to  march  McDoogal  to  the  Sciota  river,  a 
short  distance  off*.  Here  he  was  placed  in  a 
canoe,  fadnff  Mitchell  and  his  two  men,  and,  at  a 
si^al  frcnn  Mitchell,  two  shots  were  fired  at  the 
pnsoner ;  one  ball  taking  effect  just  below  the 
right  eje,  the  odier  in  his  left  breast,  near  his 
heart.  Death  followed  instantaneously.  The 
wretches  lefl  their  victim  in  the  canoe.  Prison- 
ers who  were  with  Mr.  McDougal  represent  him 
as  a  gentle  bat  brave-hearted  man,  the  flag  of  hb 
countiT  being  sacred  to  him  above  all  earthly 
symbols. 

Whipped  and  Demoralized,  but  not 
Scattered. — A  soldier  oi  Bates'  division  of  the 
confederate  army,  after  the  command  had  ran  two 
days  from  Nashville,  had  thrown  away  his  gun 
and  accoutrements,  and  alone  in  the  woods,  sat 
down  and  commenced  thinking  —  the  first  chance 
he  had  for  such  a  thing.  Rolhng  up  his  sleeves, 
and  looking  at  his  legs  and  general  ph}'8ique,  he 
thus  gave  vent  to  his  feelings.  "I  am  whipped, 
badly  whipped,  and  somewhat  demoralized,  but 
no  man  can  say  I  am  scattered." 


Anecdote  of  General  Brooks.  —  A  sol- 
dier in  the  Fourth  Vermont  Regiment  relates 
the  following  incident  of  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg  :  — 

We  marched  through  a  cornfield,  and  the  men 
lay  down  with  Ajtcs's  battery,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  our  brigade,  and  took  position.  The  ene- 
my saw  us,  and  poured  in  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
canister,  grape,  and  shell,  but  did  but  little  dam- 
age. Then  old  Ayers  opened,  and  for  three  hours 
I  could  not  hear  myself  think.  The  air  was  full 
of  bursting  shells  and  whistling  balls,  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  sharpshooters*  rifles.  General  Brooks  would 
not  lie  down  as  his  men  did,  but  stood  up  in  plain 
sight  I  told  the  boys  he  would  get  hit  before 
night,  and  so  he  did ;  a  ball  struck  him  in  the 
cheek  and  knocked  out  two  teeth,  but  did  no 
other  injury.  I  have  told  you  before  how  short 
and  gruff  he  is.  When  he  was  struck,  one  of  the 
men  who  was  close  beside  him,  asked  him  if  he 
was  wounded.  "iVb,  sir;  had  a  tooth  pidled" 
said  the  old  man;  and  he  never  lefl  the  field 
imtil  after  dark. 


French  Notions  op  American  Geogra- 
phy. —  We  translate  from  the  "  Almanach  du 
Magazln  Pittoresque,"  the  following  paragraph 
contained  in  an  abstract  of  events  of  the  war 
in  the  United  States :  — 

May  23.  —  The  Federal  troops  assembled  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  cross  the  Potomac,  and  after  a 
first  engagement  occnpy  Alexandria. 

May  27^ — The  Federals  commanded  by  Gen. 
Banks,  experienced  a  first  reverse.  They  re- 
cross  the  Potomac,  and  fall  back  upon  Wiluams- 
buig. 

May  SO  and  81.  — A  great  battle  is  fought  near 


Richmond;  on  the  first  day  the  advantage  re- 
mains with  the  Confederates ;  on  the  second  day 
the^  experience  considerable  loss,  and  abandon 
Corinth. 

After  seven  days  of  bloody  fighting  near  lUch- 
mond  (June  23  to  29),  95,000  Federals,  com- 
manded by  McClellan,  retire  before  tiie  Confed- 
erate army,  which,  with  re-enforcements  brou<jht 
by  Gens.  Beauregard  and  Jackson,  have  been  m- 
creased  to  185^000  men.  They  take  position  on 
the  James  River,  1 7  miles  from  Charleston. 

On  the  cover  of  the  book  it  is  stated  that  '*  the 
Central  Committee  of  Primanr  Instruction  in  the 
City  of  Paris  has  placed  the  ^  Magazin  Pittoresc^ue ' 
on  the  list  of  books  proper  to  be  given  as  prizes 
in  the  public  schools. 
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MARCH  ALONG. 

OBOSOB  H.  BOKEB. 

SoLDiBBi  are  wo  firom  the  mountain  and  valley. 
Soldiers  are  we  from  the  hill  and  the  plain'; 
Under  the  fla^  of  our  fathers  we  rally ; 
Death,  for  its  sake,  is  but  living  again. 
Then  march  along,  gay  and  strong; 
March  to  battle  wim  a  song 
March,  march  along  I 

We  have  a  history  told  of  our  nation, 
We  have  a  name  that  must  never  go  down ; 

Heroes  achieved  it  through  toil  and  privation ; 
Bear  it  on,  bright  with  its  ancient  renown ! 
Then  march  along,  etc. 

Who  that  shall  dare  say  the  flag  waving  o'er  ns« 
Which  floated  in  glory  from  Texas  to  Maine, 

Most  fall,  where  our  ancestors  bore  it  before  ns. 
Writes  his  own  fate  on  the  roll  of  the  slain. 
Then  march  along,  etc 

Look  at  it,  traitors,  and  blush  to  behold  it  I 
Quail  as  it  flashes  Its  stars  in  the  sun  1 

Think  you  a  hand  in  the  nation  will  fold  it. 
While  there's  a  hand  that  can  level  a  gun  ? 
Then  march  along,  etc. 

Carry  it  onward,  till  victory  earn  it 

The  rights  it  once  owned  in  the  land  of  the  free ; 
Then,  in  God's  name,  in  our  fary  we'll  turn  it 

Full  on  the  treacherv  over  the  sea ! 
Then  march  along,  etc. 

England  shall  feel  what  a  vengeance  the  liar 
Stores  in  the  bosom  he  aims  to  deceive ; 

Eneland  shall  feel  how  God's  truth  con  inspire ; 
£ngland  shall  feel  it,  but  only  to  grieve. 
Then  march  along,  etc. 

Peace  shall  unite  us  a^ain  and  forever. 
Though  thousands  lie  cold  in  the  graves  of  these 
wars; 
Those  who  survive  them  shall  never  prove,  never. 
False  to  the  flag  of  the  stripes  and  the  stars ! 
Then  march  along,  gay  and  strong, 
March  to  baule  with  a  song ! 
March,  march  along  I 
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Illinois  at  the  Battlb  of  GETTTSBUBa. 
^The  part  borne  in  this  terrible  struggle  by  the 
troops  of  Illinois,  is  thus  described  hy  Colonel 
Wiluam  Gamble,  who  commanded  the  Eighth 
Cavalry  from  that  state :  ^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  80th  of  June  the  first 
cavalry  brigade  of  Buford's  division,  commanded 
by  Col.  W.  Gamble,  of  the  Eighth  Illinois  caval- 
ry, arrived  at  Gettysburg,  —  me  Eighth  minois 
cavalry  in  front  Col.  Gramble  received  orders 
to  pass  through  the  town  on  the  Cashtown  road 
and  select  the  most  eligible  line  of  battle  beyond 
the  Seminary  that  could  be  found,  encamp  the 
brigade  and  send  forward  one  or  two  squadrons 
to  find  the  enemy,  and  remain  on  picket  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  These  orders  were 
promptly  carried  out.  The  squadrons  for  ad- 
vanced picket  duty  were  taken  from  the  Eighth 
Illinois  cavalry,  who  advanced  three  miles  fur- 
ther, found  the  enemy,  remained  in  front  until  sev- 
en o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  enemy  com- 
menced advancing  in  three  divisions  under  Gen. 
A.  P.  Hill,  and  with  shell  and  musketry  drove  in 
the  squadrons  mentioned,  and  the  Eighth  Illinois 
cavalry  had  tlie  honor  of  being  first  fired  on  by 
the  enemy  and  of  returning  their  fire. 

The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  immediately 
reported  to  General  Meade,  the  infantry  advance 
bemg  eight  miles  in  our  rear  were  ordered  up  to 
support  the  cavalry. 

The  cavalry  of  Buford's  Division  was  ordered 
to  fight  the  enemy.  I  dismounted  part  of  the 
Eghth  IlUnois,  Eighth  New  York,  and  Third  In- 
diana cavalry,  in  ^1  about  900  men,  and  ordered 
them  to  the  front  to  keep  back  the  enemy  as  long 
as  possible  till  our  infantry  came  up  to  our  sup- 
port Devin's  brigade  of  New  Yorlk' cavalry  was 
on  oar  right  and  Merrifs  brigade  of  regular  cav- 
ahy  was  on  our  left.  We  hm  to  fight  the  whole? 
Army  Corps  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  25,000  strong, 
for  three  and  a  half  hours,  fr(Hn  7  till  10^  a. 
u.,  to  hold  the  original  line  of  batde  selected  by 
me  according  to  previous  orders. 

Tidball's  norse  battery.  A,  Second  U.  S.  ar- 
tillery, was  attached  to  my  brigade  that  day. 

The  cavalry  above  mentioned  fought  Hill's 
corps  for  three  and  a  half  hours,  on  the  mominff 
of  the  1st  of  July,  and  held  the  original  line  of 
battle  selected  beyond  the  Seminary,  until  our 
infantry  came  up,  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
eleven  officer  sand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ings, and  fifly-six  cavalry  horses  killed,  thirteen 
arfiUery  horses  killed,  and  fifteen  artillerymen 
killed  and  wounded.  Nothins  of  this  is  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers  or  mspatches,  but  the 
above  are  absolute  facts,  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. 

An  hour  before  dark  the  rebels  outflanked  our 
left ;  this  brigade  of  cavalry  was  again  ordered  to 
the  front,  dismounted  and  fought  the  rebels  on 
Seminary  Ridge,  and  saved  a  whole  division  of 
our  infantry  from  being  surrounded  and  cap- 
ered. Nothing  of  this  either  is  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers  or  dispatches,  yet  these  facts  oc- 
curred, with  the  loss  of  some  of  our  best  ofiicers 
and  men. 


WhITTIER  AND  THB  ALABAMA  PLANTER.  — 

He  met  with  an  Alabama  pUnter  in  Boston,  who 
expressed  a  desire  to  converse  with  him,  and  an 
interview  took  place,  during  which  there  was  a 
free  interchange  of  views.  The  planter  frankly 
acknowledged  ihat  there  was  in  the  South  a 
strong  feehng  of  hate  toward  the  North  and 
Northern  men,  and  they  were  determined  to 
fight.  He  explained  how  this  feeling  was  fostered 
by  the  politicians  of  the  South,  and  how  the 
feelings  of  the  North  were  represented  there,  and 
stated  that  almost  his  sole  ooject  in  coming  to 
Boston  was  to  ascert^n  for  himself  whether  the 
facts  were  as  they  had  been  represented.  He 
was  evidently  surprised  to  find  the  anti-slavery 
poet  "  80  mild  mannered  a  man,"  and  confessed 
that,  generally,  he  did  not  perceiv.e  that  the  feel- 
ing ot  the  North  toward  the  South  was  so  bitter 
and  unfriendly  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect. 
He  had  experienced  nothing  but  civility  and 
courtesy,  and  admitted  that  Southerners  gener- 
ally received  the  same  treatment. 

Finally,  Whittier,  after  attending  him  to  some 
of  the  desirable  places  of  resort,  told  him  that,  as 
he  was  now  here,  he  might  as  well  see  the  worst 
of  the  anti-slavery  phase  of  Northern  fanaticism, 
as  the  fashionable  phrase  is,  and  proposed  to  visit 
Garrison.  The  planter  consented,  and  so  they 
turned  their  steps  to  the  Liberator  office,  where 
they  found  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Fred. 
Douglass,  and  there  they  enjoyed  a  "  precious 
season  of  conversation."  Would  it  not  have  been 
a  sight  worth  seeing  —  that  conclave  in  the  Lilh 
erator  office,  with  Garrison,  Wliittier,  Phillips, 
Douglass,  and  the  Alabama  planter  in  the  fore- 
ground V  The  planter  went  to  his  home  a  wiser, 
and  perhaps  a  sadder  man,  than  he  came,  and 
protested  that  all  he  could  do,  while  mourning 
for  the  condition  of  the  country,  was  to  pray  over 
it  Would  that  more  of  the  Southern  people 
might  come  and  see  for  themselves  how  basely 
the  North  had  been  belied ! 


The  Union  Men  op  Alabama.  —  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  condition  and  persecutions 
of  the  Union  men  of  North  Alabama,  and  of  the 
efforts  of  our  troops,  particularly  the  Fitliy-finrt 
Indiana  regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  A.  D. 
Streight,  to  relieve  them,  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
chaptain  of  that  regiment 

Camp  near  Decatur,  July  16. 

The  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  write,  is  the  con- 
dition and  suffering  o^  the  mountaineers  in  North- 
em  and  Central  Alabama.  There  is  a  vast  val- 
ley of  rich  soil  extending  firom  beyond  Tuscum- 
bia  west  to  Huntsville  in  the  east  In  this  valley 
the  great  planters  live.  Here  is  their  great  cot- 
ton-growing region  and  the  wealth  of  the  state. 

These  mountains  are  peopled  with  quite  anoth- 
er class  of  inhabitants,  shorn  of  highfalutin  aris- 
tocracy—  a  plain,  candid,  industrious  people. 
Now  diese  poor  classes,  deprived  of  culture,  as 
they  climb  the  mountains,  pass  through  the  gor- 
ges, and  roam  over  the  plains,  think  for  tl^- 
selves. 
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It  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  human  events, 
when  Jeff  Davis  wished  these  honest-hearted  men 
to  assist  him  in  carrying  ont  his  great,  grand,  and 
overwhelming  scheme  of  unnatural  rebellion 
against  the  government  they  cherished,  they  said 
na  Things  went  on  without  opposition  only  as 
they  opposed  its  course  to  destruction  at  the  bal- 
lot-box. Hero  they  met  the  enemies  of  their 
country  every  time,  and  ahnost  with  a  unanimous 
voice  did  they  declare  against  secession  in  every 
form.  When  the  affairs  of  the  state  had  assumed 
a  malignant  form,  and  were  far  on  the  road  to 
ruin  and  wild  desperation,  they  only  expostu- 
lated ;  but  when  the  abominable,  uncivil,  anti- 
republican  conscript  act  passed,  and  was  beinff 
enforced  by  an  unfeelinff,  neartless  band  of  ruf- 
fians; when  confusion,  aire  confusion,  had  come 
upon  them,  turning  brother  against  brother,  and 
father  against  son ;  when  squalid  poverty  stared 
them  in  the  face  and  desperation  was  ensuing, 
caused  by  their  being  driven  from  home  to  seek  a 

Slace  of  safety  in  the  mountains,  in  caverns,  in 
ens,  —  they  opened  their  eyes  to  gaze  upon  the 
painful  sight  of  liberty  gone,  constitution  pros- 
trated, home  gone,  and  with  it  quietude  and  hon- 
or. To  escape  despotism  and  these  heartless  ruf- 
fians, men  left  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Some  made  for  the  Union  army,  coming 
through  the  mountain  pathways  for  twenty,  for- 
ty, sixty,  and  some  even  ninety  miles,  having  a 
complete  line  of  fiiends  to  help  them  extending 
from  Decatur  to  near  Montgomery  —  the  best 
underground  railroad  ever  heard  of  or  ever  es- 
tablished. 

Old  men  and  young  men  came  asking  and 
praying  the  army  to  assist  them,  demanding  pro- 
tection from  the  old  flag,  and  asking  to  live  and 
to  fight  under  the  old  Constitution^  declaring  they 
only  owed  allegiance  to  the  old  government,  and 
it  was  the  only  one  they  would  fight  for. 

Their  piteous  cries  moved  our  colonel,  A.  D. 
Streiffht,  who  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence  for 
four  days,  that  his  regiment  might  visit  the  moun- 
tains, pry  into  the  caverns,  and  ascertain  more 
positively  the  true  condition  of  those  loyal  perse- 
cuted men.  Accordingly,  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing, July  12th,  with  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  our  Alabamians  for  pilots, 
the  Fifty-fii-st  crossed  the  river,  and  set  out  for 
the  mountain  regions.  On  we  moved  across  the 
valley,  while  the  sun  poured  his  rays  upon  us  — 
not  an  Indiana  sun,  but  the  sun  away  down  in 
Alabama.  Now  thb  sun  was  shining  much  hot- 
ter than  the  sun  shines  any  day  in  Indiana.  Col. 
Streight  steered  us  for  Col.  Davis's,  who  lived 
twenty-five  miles  out  from  Decatur,  at  a  pass  in 
the  mountains  called  Davis's  Gap. 

Wo  arrived  at  Col.  Davis's  at  dark,  and  merci- 
ful heavens,  what  did  we  there  behold!  An 
elderly  lady  came  to  the  door,  who  was  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  old.  She  was  asked 
does  Col.  Davis  uve  here  ?  She  answered  he 
did.    Is  he  at  home  ?    She  answered  he  is  not. 

Said  Col.  Streight,  "we  are  Union  troops; 
have  heard  of  your  suffering,  and  have  come  to 
relieve  you."    She  still  hesitated.    "  Do  you  be- 


lieve me  ?  "  She  said  she  would  dislike  to  dis- 
pute his  word,  but  a  young  lady  came  to  the  door 
and  asked,  '^  have  you  any  of  the  Alabama  boys 
with  you  ?  "  They  were  called  up  from  the  rear. 
While  coming,  the  young  lady  remarked,  '^  We 
have  been  so  often  deceived  by  guerillas,  that 
we  " —  The  boys  came.  "  Is  that  you,  John  ?  " 
Instantly  she  ^rang  into  his  arms,  threw  her 
arms  around  him,  wmle  she  exclaimed :  *^  Thank 
God,  we  are  safe."  "  Now,"  answered  the  elder- 
ly lady,  "  I  can  have  the  old  man  here  in  a  few 
minutes."  "  Where  is  be  ?  "  ♦*  Just  back  in  the 
mountains."  What!  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
three  years,  resident  of  the  same  farm  for  more 
than  forty-four  years,  known  by  all  men  as  a 
quiet  peaceable,  and  pious  man  —  to  be  driven 
from  his  home,  to  have  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  in  the  caverns,  and  dismal,  secluded 
retreats,  where  the  eyes  of  only  the  wild  beasts 
had  gazed !  Yes,  it  is  this  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  driven  from  home,  simply  because  he 
loved  his  country. 

The  night  passed  away  without  any  strange 
occurrences  and  morning  came  on.  We  started 
out,  three  companies  strong,  to  scour  the  country 
round,  to,  if  possible,  find  the  wounded  man,  but 
after  searching,  inquiring  after,  and  tracing  him 
till  he  abandoned  his  horse,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion thatfiirther  search  would  be  fruitless, 
fearing  the  rascals  had  pursued  and  murdered 
him.  He  may,  there  is  a  slight  probability  he 
will,  come  up  yet.  They  stole  his  horse  and  ac- 
coutrements. W^hile  this  search  was  going  on, 
companies  were  sent  out  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion to  scour  the  surrounding  country.  When 
we  all  meet,  in  the  evening,  some  have  arrested 
prominent  secessionists,  w1k>  have  saddles,  some 
have  pantalocms  taken  from  artillerymen  they  had 
previously  murdered  several  miles  away,  and 
others  horses.  Sunday  evening  found  us  with 
over  fifty  recruita  They  came  to  us  all  day 
Monday  like  doves  to  the  windows.  Monday  even- 
ing we  had  speaking:  exercises,  in  which  Col 
Streight,  Adjutant  Kamsa^,  and  Chris.  Sheets 
took  part.  The  speeches  of  the  colonel  and  ad- 
jutant wero  such  as  they  should  have  delivered, 
but  that  of  Sheets  was  a  strange  tune  coming 
from  an  Alabamian.  Sheets  represented  Winson 
county  in  the  Convention  when  Alabama  is  said 
to  have  seceded.  He  was  i>romincut  amon^  the 
very  few  in  that  Convention  who  would  not 
and  did  not  sign  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

Sheets  is  a  young  man  of  fine  promise  and 
makes  a  splendid  speech.  He  declared  to  his 
downtrodden  countrymen  that  the  time  had  come 
for  them  to  act,  and  act  they  must,  either  in  an 
army  they  had  no  sympathy  with,  and  in  a  cause 
for  which  they  could  have  no  reasonable  hope  of 
success  —  must  thus  fight  an  enemy  they  loved 
and  for  a  cause  they  hated ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  jdn  the  army  of  the  United  States,  fight 
in  a  cause  they  loved,  among  their  friends,  con- 
tend against  a  foe  to  God  and  man,  one  they  hat- 
ed, and  one  that  must  be  put  down  before  peace, 
quietude  and  prosperity  could  again  prevail 
He  advised  them  to  join  that  army  and  be  men> 
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and  fight  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  hell  and 
back  again.  Said  he,  *'  To-morrow  morning  I  am 
going  to  the  Union  army.  I  am  going  to  expose 
this  fiendish  villany  before  the  world.  They  shall 
hear  from  me.  I  have  slept  in  the  mountains, 
in  caves  and  caverns,  till  I  am  become  musty ; 
my  health  and  manhood  are  failing  me.  I  will 
stay  here  no  longer  tilll  am  enabled  to  dwell  in 
quiet  at  home." 

Tuesday  morning  came — the  morning  we  had 
set,  and  were  compelled  by  our  time  being  out 
to  return  to  camp,  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  miles 
away.  At  about  seven  o'clock  a  company  of  about 
twenty  men  were  seen  approaching  our  lines,  be- 
ing led  by  a  woman.  They  ent^ed  amid  great 
applause.  She  told  her  story  in  her  peculiar 
way,  with  her  own  peculiar  gestures,  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes.  Said  she,  "  I  knew  I 
could  pass  those  guerrillas,  and  find  my  husband 
and  son,"  who  had  fled  for  their  lives  some  thirty- 
four  miles  back  in  the  mountains.  The  lady,  not 
in  good  health,  and  fifty-five  years  old,  had  rid- 
den a  poor  old  horse  over  the  mountains,  tracing 
the  mountain  pathways  through  the  gorges  and 
around  the  precipices,  sixty-four  miles,  counting 
the  distance  to  and  from  her  friends,  and  had 
made  the  trip  in  thirty  hours,  hunting  her  friends 
and  cooking  their  breakfast  in  the  time.  These 
acts  (for  there  are  many  such)  should  be  known. 
Such  heroines  from  the  mountains  have  mani- 
fested more  devotion  for  their  country  and  friends 
than  any  of  our  Revolutionary  mothers,  whose 
acts  of  patriotism  are  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. When  the  historian  tells  of  noble  deeds 
of  daring  and  devotion  to  country,  Anna  Camp- 
bell, of  Morgan  County,  Alabama,  should  stand 
first  on  the  scroll  of  fame.  It  is  no  use  to  talk 
—when  this  old  lady  related  her  simple  tale, 
there  were  but  few  who  were  not  affected.  Ad- 
jutant Ramsay  wept,  and  it  is  said  that  even  Colo- 
nel Streight  shed  tears.  I  know  I  did.  I  felt 
it  was  noble  to  weep  on  such  occasions. 

I  visited  an  old  patriot  of  eighty-four  years. 
He  was  blind,  so  that  he  had  not  left  his  home  in 
•even  years — a  peaceful,  quiet  old  man,  ripen- 
ing for  a  better  land,  for  he  was  devotedly  pious. 
Now,  simply  because  this  old  gentleman  had 
raised  his  family  well,  so  that  they  were  aU  for  the 
Union,  and  none  of  them  in  the  Southern  army, 
these  fiends  incarnate  were  thirsting  for  his  blooa, 
and  had  threatened  him  with  hanging ;  for  they 
had  taken  one  of  his  neighbors  not  less  virtuous, 
and  only  ten  years  younger. 

Time  came  for  us  to  leave,  and  our  boys,  hav- 
ing divided  their  rations  with  the  Alabama  re- 
cmits,  were  on  less  than  half  rations.  This  was 
the  hottest  day  of  the  season^  and  there  were  no 
ambulances  in  which  to  carry  the  weak.  But 
there  could  be  no  falling  out,  for  we  must  pass 
through  a  hostile  country.  The  men  were  formed 
into  a  long  line,  for  we  had  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  recruits  from  the  mountains.  And  now 
comes  the  most  touching  scene  of  the  expedition. 
We  had  left  our  famines  when  it  was  heart-rend- 
iQg  to  part  with  the  loved  ones ;  but  what  was 
^  to  the  parting  here  P    We  left  our  wives  in 


the  bosom  of  a  sympathizing  community;  but 
these  poor  men  must  now  leave  their  fiimilies  in 
the  midst  of  an  unfeeling,  heartless  set — a  com- 
munity who  would  turn  their  wives  out,  or  bum 
their  nouses  over  their  heads,  or  destroy  their 
scanty  means  of  subsistence,  and,  may  be,  as 
they  have  done  several  times  before,  outrage 
theur  persons.  The  wives  bade  their  husbands 
farewell,  bidding  them  go,  and  they  would  take 
care  of  themselves  as  best  they  could.  Mothers 
wept  when  they  bade  their  sons  good  by,  with 
their  blessings  on  them.  Forwaid!  was  the 
command  —  a  wild  shriek  ^  and  we  move  from 
scenes  of  sufferings  such  as  we  have  never  be- 
fore seen.    •  

Mk.  Lincoln  "Good  on  the  Chop." — Dur- 
ing one  of  the  last  visits  that  the  martyred  Pres- 
ident made  to  James  River,  a  short  time  before 
the  capture  of  Richmond,  be  spent  some  time  in 
walking  around  among  the  hospitals,  and  in  visit- 
ing various  fatigue  parties  at  work  in  putting  up 
cabins  and  other  buildings. 

He  came  upon  one  squad  who  were  cutting  loc;8 
for  a  house ;  and,  chatting  a  moment  with  the 
hardy  woodsmen,  asked  one  of  them  to  let  him 
see  his  axe.  Mr.  Lincoln  grasped  the  helve  with 
the  easy  air  of  one  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
tool,  and  remarked  that  he  "  used  to  be  good  on 
the  chop." 

The  President  then  let  in  on  a  big  log,  making 
the  chips  fly,  and  making  as  smooth  a  cut  as  the 
best  lumberman  in  Maine  could  do. 

Meantime  the  men  crowded  around  to  see  the 
work;  and,  as  he  handed  bock  the  axe,  and 
walked  away  with  a  pleasant  joke,  the  choppers 
p^ve  him  three  as  hearty  cheers  as  he  ever  heard 
m  the  whole  of  his  political  career. 


Baptism  op  the  Big  Gun.  —  Father  Mooney, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  baptizing  of  one  of  the 
big  guns  mounted  at  Fort  Corcoran  in  June,  1861, 
made  the  following  remarks : 

"Gentlemen:  It  is  with  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  I  come  forward  to  perform  a  ceremony 
which  is  not  only  pleasing  to  us  all,  but  highly 
honorable — I  may  say,  a  welcome  prerogative  to 
me  on  this  auspicious  occasion  —  and  that  is,  the 
christening  of  the  noble  gun  on  Fort  Corcoran. 
In  the  kind  providence  of  God,  it  has  been  for  me, 
as  a  priest,  during  the  last  nine  years,  to  baptize 
many  a  fiine  blue-eyed  babe;  but  never  had  I 
brought  before  me  such  a  large,  quiet,  healthy, 
and  promising  fellow  as  the  one  now  before  me. 
Indeed,  I  may  remark,  it  has  often  occurred,  when 

gouring  the  oaptismal  water  on  the  child's  head, 
e  opened  his  httle  eyes,  and  got  a  little  more  of 
the  baptismal  water  than  he  wished ;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  this  noble  son  of  a  great  father  has  his 
mouth  open,  evidently  indicating  that  he  is  anx- 
ious to  speak,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  soon 
will,  in  a  thundering  voice,  to  the  joy  of  his 
friends  and  terror  o?  his  enemies.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  a  most  appropriate  name  has  been 
selected  by  our  esteemed  Colonel,  and  one  that  will 
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be  welcomed  by  vou  all ;  and  that  is  the  honorable 
name  of  the  gallant  commander  of  our  brigade, 
Colonel  Hunter.  Therefore,  the  great  gun  shall 
hereailer  answer  to  its  name — the  Hunter  Gim. 
Now,  parents  anxiously  listen  to  the  first  lispimrs 
of  the  infant's  lips,  and  the  mother's  heart  awells 
with  joy  when  sne  catches  the  first  utterance  of 
her  cherished  babe,  in  the  words,  *  mamma,  mam- 
ma ! '  but  here  I  shall  guarantee  to  you  that  this 
f>romi8ing  boy  will  speak  for  the  first  time,  in 
oud,  clear  accents,  those  endearing  words,  *  papa, 
papa,  papa! — patria  mia,patr%a  mia!*  and,  in 
name  as  in  effect,  he  will  hunt  traitors  from  this 
fort,  while  the  echo  of  his  voice  will  be  as  sweet 
music,  inviting  the  children  of  Columbia  to  share 
the  comforts  of  his  father's  home ;  and  thus  may 
he  soon  speak,  to  the  glory  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  honor  to  the  name  that  he  bears,  and  last- 
ing credit  to  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York." 


Scenes  at  Vicksbubq.  —  "  As  I  was  riding  by 
a  small,  religious-looking  church,  cruciform  in 
shape  —  all  cliurches  do  not  look  sacred — but 
this,  in  a  grove  of  magnolia  trees,  with  a  small 
spire  surmounted  with  the  emblem  of  faith,  gothic 
windows,  and  everything  that  tends  to  make  it  a 
place  of  worship,  and  inspire  one  with  love  for 
Him  who  holds  the  wind  in  the  palm  of  His  hand, 
who  careth  for  the  bird  and  feedeth  the  young 
lambs  upon  the  hills,  — 

''  I  halted  at  the  gateway,  and  noticed  that  the 
doors  were  open.  Afler  (usmounting  and  climb- 
ing a  hill,  I  stood  upon  a  level  with  the  church. 
Could  it  be  ?  I  could  not  realize  until  I  walked  to 
the  door  and  looked  in.  Not  a  vestige  of  floor,  not 
a  remnant  of  a  pew — altar  gone.  Even  the  string- 
pieces  that  supported  the  floor  were  gone.  A  few 
negroes  sat  in  the  comers  cooking  meat,  while 
the  smoke  arose  in  reluctant  wreaths,  as  though 
hesitatinfi^  at  the  desecration.  A  beeiutiful  marble 
font  lay  broken  upon  the  ground,  while  the  bowl 
was  used  for  ordmary  ablutions  and  the  washing 
of  dishes. 

"  I  asked  how  this  had  been  done.  *  Why,'  said 
they, '  rebel  cavalry  used  to  camp  in  it,  and  they 
burned  all  the  seats  and  the  pulpit;  we  only 
burned  the  floor.' 

'*  I  had  a  superstitious  fear  about  enterinff  it  to 
look  in  the  small  side  rooms,  one  of  which  had 
given  forth  sounds  of  nraise,  and  in  the  other  the 
sacred  vestments  of  the  priest  were  kept.  The 
organ  had  long  since  vanished;  the  vestments 
were  gone.  Desecration  and  desolation  sat  here 
in  silence  —  mournful  reminder  of  a  curse  too 
deep  for  words,  that  Fate  had  uttered  against  the 
people  who  conceived  this  thing.  What  a  fit  com- 
ment on  the  rebellion !  Churches  desecrated,  and 
graveyards  defiled. 

'*  In  a  cemetery  there  are  graves  opened  by  cu- 
rious, impious  hands.  One  grave  has  the  body 
of  a  celebrated  duellist  who  was  killed  in  Ar- 
kansas, opposite  Memphis,  embalmed.  He  looks 
like  one  sleeping.  There  are  skulls  that  seem 
to  laugh  at  the  chaoi  which  perplexes  us,  and 


fresh  faces  sleeping  under  glass  that  look  at 
though  they  were  in  eternal  sleep. 

**  Infants,  with  their  white  caps,  looking  like 
cherubs  asleep,  through  the  glass  of  metallic 
cases,  awake  not  nor  arise  at  the  tread  of  the 
stranger. 

**  The  fences  were  burned  by  the  rebels,  and  the 
passing  of  hurrying  feet  and  the  tread  of  animals 
nave  worn  off  many  of  the  graves  until  the  occu- 
pants are  exposed."  —  Leiier  of  Sept,  1863. 


A    fi ATTLE  WITHIN    A    BATTLE.  —  An    officer 

of  the  Second  Connectiout  regiment,  in  a  letter 
to  his  fiunily,  says :  **  The  coolest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of  happened  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 
Right  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  two  of  the  Sec- 
ond's boys  got  at  loggerheads  with  each  other, 
threw  down  their  muskets,  and  fell  to  at  fisticuffii 
— had  it  out,  pidLed  up  Uieir  amis,  and  pitched 
into  the  rebels  again.  I  have  heard  of  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel ;  but  a  battle  within  a  battle  is 
certainly  sometliing  new." 


A  YouNO  Hbbo. — A  correspondent  at  Cin- 
cinnati pives  the  following  touching  incident  of 
the  hospital :  "  The  eyes  of  a  youth  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  byname  W.  N.  Bullard,  of  company 
A,  Eighth  Illinois  regiment,  were  closed  in  deatn 
yesterday  morning,  at  the  Marine  Hospital  in 
this  city,  by  the  tender  hands  of  that  noble- 
hearted  and  faithful  woman,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  who 
has  been  unwearied  in  her  personal  attention  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Marine  as  a  military  hospital  for  its  present 
purpose.  Young  Bullard  was  shot  in  the  breast 
at  Fort  Donelson.  The  ball,  a  minie,  tore  his 
breast  open,  and  lacerated  an  artery.  He  bled 
internally  as  well  as  externally.  At  every  gasp, 
as  his  end  drew  near,  the  blood  spirted  from  his 
breast.  He  expired  at  nine  o'clock.  Early  in 
the  day,  when  he  became  fully  aware  that  he 
could  not  live  long,  he  showed  that  he  clung  to 
life,  and  was  loath  to  leave  it ;  but  he  cried :  *  If 
I  could  only  see  my  mother  —  if  I  could  only  see 
my  mother  before  I  die,  I  should  be  better  satis- 
fied.' He  was  conscious  to  the  last  moment,  al- 
most, and  after  reminding  Mrs.  Caldwell  that 
there  were  several  letters  for  his  mother  in  his 
portfolio,  she  breathed  words  of  consolation  to 
him :  <  You  die  in  a  glorious  cause  —  you  die  for 
your  country.'  *  Yes,'  replied  he,  *  I  am  proud 
to  die  for  my  country.' " 


An  Old  Woman's  Welcome  to  the  FLAa  — 
A  correspondent  at  Monticello,  Kentucky,  speak- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  received 
the  national  troops  in  the  advance  on  that  place, 
says,  '*  One  old  lady,  a  mile  beyond  this  place, 
said,  as  she  saw  the  columns  rushing  on  after 
the  rebels,  *When  I  seed  that  old  flag  comin', 
I  jist  throwed  my  old  bonnet  on  the  ground 
and  stomped  it.'" 
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"BICHMUN  ON  THE  JEBMS." 

A  soldieIIv  filled  with  Bourbon,  lay  puling  in  the 

street, 
From  battle-field  es-ca-ped,  with  swiftly  running 

feet; 
He'd   fallen   from  too  much  "strychnine,"  and 

drowned  all  gallant  schemes, 
And  got  as  fiir  as  possible  from  Kichmun  on  the 

Jeems! 

And  one  there  lay  beside  him  —  his  comrade  in  the 

flight; 
They  had  been  boon  companions,  and  frequently 

got  tight; 
And  side  by  side  they  lay  there,  indulging  maudlin 

dreams. 
Far  from  the  Libby  Prison  and  Richmun  on  the 

Jeems! 

One  said :   **  Old  feller,  tell  me,  what  think  you  of 

this  war. 
Made  by  the  boastin'  rebels,  our  prosperous  peace 

to  mar  ^ 
Are  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  such  thunderation 

teams. 
As  to  keep  us  out  of  Richmun,  ole  Richmun  on  the 

Jeems  ? 

**  Say,  do  you  think  that  Hooker  —  they  call  him 

« Fightin'  Joe  *  — 
Who  'for  the  war  committee  r\m  down  McClellan 

so, — 
Will  he  cross  the  Rappyhannick,  and  carry  out  his 

schemes, 
And  take  us  down  to  Richmun,  upon  the  River 

Jeems  ? 

"Why,  when  I  left  old  Kaintuck,  just  eighteen 

months  ago, 
My  mam  and  sister  Ruby  both  said  I  shotddn't  go ; 
Bat  I  ax'd  'em  both,  and  Susan,  to  think  of  me  in 

dreams, — 
For  I'se  bound  to  go  to  Richmun,  old  Richmun  on 

the  Jeems! 

"  You  know,  through  tribulation,  we  marched  on, 
night  and  day, 

Through  woods,  and  mud,  and  dusty  roads,  and 
fightin'  in  the  firay ; 

By  smoke-houses  and  chicken-coops,  and  where  the 
b'iler  steems, 

Which  cooked  our  hard-earned  rations  tow'rd  Rich- 
mun on  the  Jeems. 

"And  now  we're  going  homeward — me  and  the 
other  scamp  — 

Yet  &r  from  old  Kentucky  we  are  obleeged  to 
tramp; 

And  him  who's  out  of  postage  stamps,  there's  no- 
body esteems, 

E'en  though  he's  been  in  Richmun,  and  seed  the 
RiYer  Jeems ! 

"To  hell  with  old  Phiginny,  and  all  her  sacred  sile ! 
She's  made  a  heap  of  trouble,  and  kept  it  up  awhile ; 
And  if  she's  helped  herself  right  much,  'tis  like  to 

them  simbeams 
The  niggers  squeeze  from  cucumbers,  in  Richmxm 

on  the  Jeems  1 " 


And  then  his  boon  companion  convulsively  turned 

o'er, 
And,  grimting  an  affirmative,  straightway  began  to 

snore, 
Oblivious  to    war's  alarms   or  love's   delightful 

themes. 
Or  to  the  fact  that  Richmun  still  stands  upon  the 

Jeems! 

Grow  on,  thou  "  sour  apple-tree,"  where  Jefly  is  to 

hang! 
Rejoice,  ye  running  contrabands,  for  this  is  your 

chebane  I 
No  more  you'll  stem  tobacco,  thresh  wheat,  or  drive 

the  teams 
Of  rebels  round  the  city  —  old  Richmun  on  the 

Jeems! 


Incident  of  West  Point. —James  E.  Mont- 
gomery gives  the  followingnarrative  of  his  ex- 
perience at  the  battle  of  West  Point,  Virginia, 
which  was  fought  in  May,  1862 :  "  My  own  escape 
is  wonderful,  and,  indeed,  almost  miraculous,  and 
I  forgot  not  to  thank  God  for  his  watchfulness 
over  me.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  P,  M.  when 
I  received  an  order  from  General  Newton  to  go 
forward  into  the  woods  to  ascertain  whether  the 
rebels  were  falling  back,  and  whether  a  certain 
regiment  of  ours  held  its  position  there.  I  went 
forward  at  once,  as  fast  as  my  well-tried  horse 
could  carry  me,  and  upon  entering  the  woods 
moved  cautiously  until  I  reached  a  barricade, 
when,  hearing  voices  beside  me,  I  plunged  into  the 
woods,  thinking,  of  course,  it  was  one  of  our  regi- 
ments. Thirty-first  New  York,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  I  had  gone  right  into  a  perfect  nest 
of  the  Hami)ton  Legion,  from  South  Carolina, 
who  were  lying  behind  trees,  standing  behind 
bushes,  and  kneeling  behind  stumps,  like  bees.  I 
at  once  perceived  my  mistake,  and  knew  that 
nothing  but  the  most  consummate  coolness  would 
save  me.  I  therefore  saluted  them,  and  they, 
taking  me  for  a  rebel  officer,  asked  me  how  far 
General  Hampton  was  then.  I  answered  with- 
out hesitation,  and  with  rather  more  assurance 
than  I  thought  I  possessed,  *  1  left  him  about  ten 
rods  below  herej'  and  added,  *Now,  boys,  the 
General  expects  you  to  do  your  duty  to-day.'  I 
then  turned  my  horse  slowly  to  lull  suspicion,  and 
was  congratulating  myself  on  the  probable  success 
of  my  ruse,  when,  seeing  the  U.  S.  on  my  cap, 
they  yelled  out,  *  That's  a  d— d  .Yankee  son  of  a 
b— !  Give  him  h — ! '  On  hearing  this,  I  dashed 
the  spurs  into  my  horse,  threw  my  bead  over  his 
neck,  and  made  for  the  road.  A  perfect  volley  of 
minie  balls  passed  over  and  around  me — killed 
my  horse,  who  rolled  over,  carrying  me  \vith  him, 
and  left  me  down.  Knowing  that  apparently 
nothing  but  time  would  save  me,  I  lay  with  my 
head  back  in  a  ditch  as  I  fell,  and  appeared  de<id 
for  some  ten  minutes.  I  did  not  move  a  muscle 
or  a  feature,  although  the  scoundrels  were  swarm- 
ing around  me,  and  threatening  to  '  end  me.'  I 
remained  in  tlus  way  until  they  came  up  to  me, 
took  away  my  pistol,  and  commenced  general 
plundering ;  and  as  they  fingered  away,  1  could 
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not  suppress  a  smile;  and  then  rising,  I  said, 
'  Well,  men,  I  yield  as  a  prisoner  of  war.'  They 
said, '  You  have  been  shamming,  you  d— <l  Yan- 
kee scoundrel,  have  you  P '  '  Certainly,'  said  I ; 
*  everything  is  fair  in  war.'  They  then  eommenced 
to  abuse  me,  as  a  d— <l  Yankee  this,  and  a  d— d 
Yankee  that ;  when  I  turned  upon  them,  and  said, 
'  I  have  yielded  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  I  demand 
to  be  usea  as  such.  We  in  the  North  know  how 
to  treat  dogs  better  than  you  do  men ;  now  lead 
me  to  your  commanding  officer.'  They  gave  me 
another  volley  of  abuse,  at  which  I  merely  smiled, 
and  then  a  shell,  fired  by  our  artiller^r  to  the  place 
where  I  was  seen  to  enter,  burst  like  the  wind 
amongst  us  —  skinning  my  nose,  and  scattering 
the  rebel  rascals  like  chaff.  They  seized  their 
muskets,  pointed  two  of  them  at  me,  and  told  me 
to  *  come  along,  yoM  d— d  Yankee ! '  I  still  talked 
with  tbem  to  gam  time,  when  another  shell  burst- 
ing amongst  us,  they  moved  on  farther,  calling 
to  me  to  '  come  on,'  while  I  said,  '  Go  ahead,  lead 
the  way,  quick.'  I  then  saw  a  favorable  moment, 
and  preferring  freedom  to  a  Southern  prison,  I 
made  one  bound  into  the  woods,  and  went  back 
as  fast  as  one  leg  would  carr^  me.  I  felt  very 
much  exhausted,  and  was  earned  to  the  rear  by 
some  men  and  placed  under  a  tree,  when,  with 
whiskey  and  care,  I  soon  felt  stronger,  although 
my  leg  was  stiff.  They  wished  me  to  go  in  an 
ambulance  to  hospital,  but  I  politely  declined; 
and  calling  for  an  extra  horse,  1  was  lifted  on  his 
back,  and  returned  to  the  field,  and  reported  to 
General  Newton  for  duty.  He  kindly  told  me 
that  I  had  distinguished  myself  enough  this  day, 
and  requested  me  to  keep  quiet" 


The  Fourteenth  Tennessee.  —  This  regi- 
ment, when  the  prospects  of  the  Confederacy 
opened  eo  brilliant  m  1861,  left  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
with  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men.  They  were  of 
the  best  families,  and  th^  pride  of  Montgomery 
County.  Young  men,  of  fine  education,  sur- 
rounded with  superior  comforts,  and  who  were 
marked  for  high  positions  in  civil  community,  left 
their  homes,  pleasant  associations,  and  all  the  en- 
dearments of  the  fireside  —  left  the  legal  bar,  the 
counting-room,  and  the  haU  of  princefy  home  on 
the  plantation,  to  go  into  the  Confederate  ranks, 
and  exterminate  the  cowardly  legions  of  a  tyran- 
nical North.  Wily  statesmen  appealed  to  Uie 
chivalry  of'  Southern  hearts  to  break  the  bonds 
of  Union,  throw  off  a  despotism,  and  strike  for 
liberty,  independence,  and  the  firesides  of  home. 
Ambitious  fathers  pointed  to  future  glories  of  a 
Confederacy,  and  by  acts,  if  not  words,  urged 
the  son  to  ^o  in  defence  of  the  Southern  cause. 
Mothers  kissed  the  parting  boy  oft  without  a 
tear,  and  with  a  burnmg  appeal  to  die  nobly  on 
the  battle-field,  saw  him  depart  from  the  child- 
hood home.  And  girls,  just  oudding  into  woman- 
hood, the  fairy  schoolmates  and  early  fnends  of 
the  young  men,  cheered  them  on  to  deeds  of 
yalor  and  glory.  All  was  wild  enthusiasm.  Pop- 
ular frenzy  ruled  the  hour,  and  he  who  refused  to 
Tolunteer  was  coldly  sneered  at,  and  turned  from 


as  a  coward,  and  unworthy  the  name  of  South- 
ron. Every  household  that  boasted  a  son  wma 
robbed  of  its  idoL  The  ranks  swdled  rap- 
idly, faces  were  missed  from  every  comer,  a^ 
from  every  home.  And  as  the  hurricane  sweeps 
the  stately  forest  before  it,  leaving  sad  destmo- 
tion  in  its  track,  so  were  the  youth  swept  fit>m 
their  homes,  and  wildly  cheered  on  to  the  bat- 
tle-fields, a  sacrifice  to  the  shrine  of  Ambition. 

Wildly,  enthusi^tically,  they  left  their  homea 
without  one  solid  thought  as  to  the  true  respon- 
sibilities of  the  undertaking.  Their  marcn  to 
camp  was  more  like  ^ing  to  the  transient  jovs 
of  a  ball-room  or  festival,  than  to  the  cold  reali- 
ties of  the  batQe-field.  They  then  thought  tiie 
war  would  be  of  short  duration  —  that  the  North- 
em  States  would  quail  before  the  imposing  array 
of  the  military  and  warlike  South.  They  calcu- 
lated without  the  cost.  They  dreamed  not  that 
they  would  be  sent  from  the  States  to  protect  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy,  and  participate  in  the 
sanguinary  battles  on  the  bloody  nelds  of  Vii^;uiia, 
while  tlie  domes  they  volunteered  to  defend,  were 
left  unprotected,  and  occupied  by  Federal  troops. 

Two  years  and  a  halt  have  flown.  A  sad 
change  nas  come  over  the  prospect  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  Fourteenth  Tennessee  has  met  a 
terrible  fate.  Ever  thrown  into  the  front,  it  haa 
fought  in  all  the  bloody  contests  of  Virginia. 
The  fickle  Goddess  of  Fortune  failed  to  smile 
upon  the  regiment.  Each  battle  thinned  their 
ranks;  and  when  night  closed  over  each  day's 
fearful  fight  they  counted  their  numbers,  and 
knew  that  carnage  had  reigned  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  Steadily  they  have  met  the  shock  of  bat- 
tle, and  0,  how  many  hearts  at  home  have  been 
saddened  by  the  results!  The  bright  star  of 
their  destiny  has  gradually  faded;  and  at  the 
late  fierce  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  orb,  dimmed 
in  lustre,  sank  behind  the  red  storm-cloud  of 
battle,  on  the  field  of  disaster  and  blood.  The 
regiment  went  into  the  fight  with  sixty  nen,  all 
told,  and  in  a  desperate  charge,  where  Federal 
cannon  and  volleys  of  musketry  swept  the  rug- 
ged plain,  the  remaining  sixty  men  of  the  once 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  were  Celled  to  the  ground, 
dead,  djing,  wounded,  and  left  in  the  hands  ctf 
the  enemy.  We  are  told  that  in  this  charge  only 
three  men  out  of  the  sixty  escaped ;  all  the  rest 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

Thus  the  band  that  once  was  the  pride  of  the 
city  of  ClarksviUe  has  fallen.  The  rugsed  plains 
of.  Virginia  are  stained  with  their  blood,  and 
every  battle-field  furnishes  a  grave  for  tome  of 
the  &llen.  A  ^loom  rests  over  the  city;  the 
hopes  and  affections  of  the  people  were  wrapped 
in  the  regiment.  The  idols  have  fallen,  and  a 
void  is  left  within  their  hearts.  Their  forms 
sleep  in  a  Obmmon  grave,  &r  from  the  scenes  of 
home.  Fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters 
now  realize  the  terrible  sacrifice  that  has  been 
made ;  and  to  know  the  victims  were  cheered  on 
to  the  destiny,  is  a  fact  no  less  grievous  than 
true.  Their  pulses  are  now  numbered  with  sor- 
row ;  and  turning  to  the  past,  a  vivid  picture  is 
drawn  —  a  noble  boy  passing  from  the  threshold 
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of  loB  hornet  going  to  the  field  of  battle  with 
afanoet  a  smile  on  Sis  face,  passing  out  into  night 
and  darkness  forever ! 

The  earlj  scenes  of  childhood  and  manhood 
are  treasured,  and  form  a  bright  past  to  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  eternal  niffht  obscures  the  future.  The 
pride  of  the  household  is  fallen  —  fallen  in  a 
strange  land,  on  a  field  where  carnage  held  high 
rereL  They  only  know  that  he  is  dead — mortal 
knows  not  where  the  form  sleeps —  the  soldier's 
**  sleep  that  knows  no  waking."  Strange  hands 
hsTe  gathered  the  dead,  and  heaped  the  bodies 
together  in  one  rude  and  common  burial.  Friends 
may  visit  the  battle-ground  in  search  of  the  lost 
loTed,  but  return  bewildered  with'  the  sickening 
seene,  where  a  wilderness  of  trenches  form  a 
common  grave  for  thousands  of  friend  and  foe. 

Yes,  the  sacrifice  has  been  made;  the  heart 
b  robbed  of  its  idol ;  death  has  claimed  the  vic- 
tim, and  we  know  not  where  the  loved  one  sleeps. 
He  died  with  a  ghastly  wound,  writhed  in  pam ; 
no  mother  soothed  his  brow ;  no  sister  hela  the 
refireshing  draught  to  his  lips  —  rolled  his  glassy 
eyes  heavenward ;  no  father  knelt  in  prayer ;  but 
alone — his  ears  filled  with  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  groans  of  fellow- 
vounded — his  lips  parted,  and  parched  in  death 
agonv;  and  death  and  blood  everywhere  meet- 
ing me  cold  stare  of  his  fading  eyesight,  the  icy 
dull  steals  over  his  body  —  one  struggle  —  one 
gasp,  and  the  soul  is  freed  firom  the  '*  prison- 
nouae  of  pain  "  !  The  sacrifice  is  complete :  am- 
bition is  satisfied,  and  turns  to  gloat  with  fiendish 
delight  over  new  victims. 

Ah!  what  a  terrible  responsibility. rests  upon 
those  that  inaugurated  this  unholy  wtv,  and  who 
have  sacrificed  so  many  lives  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  desires.  May  the  pale  shadows  of 
their  victims  haunt  their  day  dreams,  and  appear 
in  ghostly  form  in  all  their  night  visions.  May 
the  cold  stare  of  their  accusing  eyes  haunt  them 
continually,  stagger  their  brain  with  wild  fancies, 
and  demons  ever  howl  their  guilt  in  their  ears. 


Leonaed  Gkenewald. — The  destruction  of 
the  pontoon  bridge  and  train  at  Falling  Waters, 
in  July,  1863,  was  one  of  the  most  daring  ex- 
Mt»  of  the  war,  and  the  credit  of  it  belongs  main- 
ly to  Leonard  Grenewald,  chief  of  the  Gray  Eagle 
Scouts,  and  formerly  of  Uie  Jessie  Scouts.  Dur- 
ing previous  trips,  he  had  ascertained  the  strength 
of  tne  ground  and  location  of  the  bridge,  and 
&udlv  obtained  from  General  French  a  detail  of 
two  hundred  men  firom  the  First  Virginia  and 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  New  York  cavalry, 
nnder  Major  Foley  and  Lieutenant  Dawson,  to 
oadertake  its  destruction.  They  arrived  at  the 
Potomac  in  the  morning,  just  at-  daylight,  and 
found  the  character  of  the  bridge  to  be  part  tres- 
tle work,  with  pontoons  in  the  centre,  which  were 
cwefuUy  floated  out  every  evening,  and  taken  to 
the  Virginia  shore,  rendering  the  bridge  useless 
for  the  night  Lieutenant  Dawson  and  Grene- 
wald tiien  swam  the  river,  and  brought  back  sev- 
«&1  pontoons,  with  which  they  ferried  over  some 


forty  of  the  detachment,  being  all  that  were  will* 
ing  to  go.  Arriving  on  the  southern  side,  they 
surprised  the  rebel  camp,  fired  a  volley  into  the 
sleeping  rebels,  and  created  an  utter  stampede. 
They  captured  about  twenty  rebels,  including  one 
officer.  Then,  destroying  the  camp,  some  stores, 
and  four  wagons  of  ammunition,  they  took  all 
the  pontoons  over  the  river,  and  either  burned 
or  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  balance  of  the  bridge 
was  destroyed,  and  the  party  came  off  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  Grenewald  desired  to  perform 
the  same  thing  at  Williamsport,  but  his  party  de- 
clined to  back  him  up.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  reliable  of  scouts,  and  performed 
great  service.  «__— 

Sherman's  Flank  Movements.  —  General 
Sherman's  strategy  in  flanking  the  rebels  out  of 
their  strong  positions  puzzled  the  natives  a  ^ood 
deal.  A  young  woman  said  it  was  not  fair  to 
fight  the  Southern  soldiers  "  on  end.**  She  then 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  day  before  General 
Bragg  had  formed  "  tioo  streaks  of  fight "  in 
their  door-yard  with  "  walking  soldiers,**  and 
General  Wheeler  formed  "  one  streak  of  fight 
with  critter  soldiers** — meaning  cavalry — be- 
hind the  house,  but  that  Joe  Hooker  had  come 
up  and  flanked  Bragg,  and  made  him  fall  back, 
which  he  did  in  such  a  hurry,  that  he  "upset 
dad's  ash-hopper  plant,"  which  cost  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  in  Atlanta ;  and  "  dad  was  a-goin' 
to  sue  Bragg  for  waste,** 


The  Death  op  General  Lytle. — A  sol- 
dier of  Chickamauga  relates  the  following :  "  The 
noble  General  died  as  a  soldier  loves  to  die,  with 
his  brave  men  around  him,  steadily  fighting  vastly 
superior  numbers.  A  moment  before  he  received 
the  fatal  wound,  he  said:  'Brave  Wisconsin 
boys,  I  am  proud  of  you !  *  and  with  renewed 
vigor  they  poured  in  their  fire,  though  their  num- 
bers were  rapidly  decreasing.  And  he  was  justly 
proud  of  them,  for  I  never  saw  men  stand  up  to 
their  work  so  steadily  and  coolly,  and  I  am  gkd 
to  l^ve  the  privilege  of  saying  it  to  you,  their 
old  commander.  How  your  heart  would  have 
swelled,  and  your  eyes  kindled,  if  you  had  seen 
them  go  in  and  stay,  until  unsupported  on  both 
flanks  they  were  compelled  to  fail  back,  and  not 
then  until  poor  Lytle  had  been  carried  away  from 
their  immediate  vicinity,  where  he  had  been  sit- 
ting on  his  horse,  encouraging  them  by  his  cheer- 
ing words."  

The  Spirit  of  Kentucky.— The  Clevel«md 
Plaindealer  related  the  following  incident,  which 
transpired  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature : 

"  A  venerable  farmer,  from  a  neighboring  coun- 
ty, one  of  that  kind  for  whom  Kentucky  has  an 
instinctive  veneration,  appeared  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Hall,  uncovered  his  snowy  locks,  and  sat 
down.  At  the  first  lull  in  the  debate,  he  rose 
slowly,  and  said  he  had  a  word  to  say,  but  was 
aware  it  was  out  of  order  for  him  to  speak  before 
the  Legislature  while  in  session.    His  dignified 
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and  venerable  appearance  arrested  attention,  and 
*  Go  on,'  *  Go  on,*  from  several  voices,  seemed  to 
keep  him  on  his  feet  Again  expressing  his  diffi- 
dence at  speaking,  out  of  propriety  —  'Hear! 
hear !  *  resounded  generally  over  the  room.  The 
members'  curiosity,  as  well  as  respect,  for  the  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  the  man  was  up,  and  si- 
lence followed  the  *  Hear  I  hear ! '  when  the  old 
hero  delivered  the  following  eloquent,  but  laconic 
speech : 

"  *  Gentlemen  :  I  am  delegated  by  my  county 
to  inform  you,  that  if  you  hold  a  secret  session 
here,  as  you  threaten  to  do,  not  one  stone  of  this 
Capitol  will  i*est  upon  another  twenty-four  hours 
after.    Good  day ! '  and  he  left." 


Stoey  of  a  North  Carouna  Negeo. — A 
slave  related  this  stor}'  to  a  member  of  the  Twen- 
ty-seventh Massachusetts  regiment,  while  at  New- 
bern: 

"I  was  owned  up  the  country  fthe  western 
part  of  the  State]  by  a  man  who  had  a  large 
plantation,  and  four  or  five  hundred  slaves.  I 
was  well  used,  every  way,  by  him,  and  one  day 
he  told  me  to  carry  a  letter  to  a  man  in  Raleigh. 
I  knew  this  man  was  a  speculator  in  slaves,  and  I 
was  suspicious  that  all  was  not  right ;  but  I  could 
not  beheve  my  master  would  deceive  me ;  so  I 
started.  On  m^  wav,  I  met  a  free  colored  man 
that  I  was  acquaintea  with,  and  he  could  read.  I 
told  him  where  I  was  going,  and  for  what  He 
asked  to  see  the  letter.  It  was  not  sealed,  and 
he  took  it  out  and  read  it  to  me.  It  was  a  bill  of 
sale,  and  I  was  one  of  the  lot ;  and  we  were  sold 
to  go  to  Alabama.  My  master  had  taken  this 
way  to  deliver  me,  rather  than  have  a  '  scene,'  as 
it  is  termed ;  and  this  speculator  was  to  seize  me 
upon  my  appearance,  and  send  me  South.  I  had 
rather  have  died  than  gone ;  so,  after  thinking  it 
over,  and  consulting  my  colored  friend,  I,  with  nis 
help,  got  a  couple  of  knives  and  a  good  rifle,  a 
few  clothes  ana  some  provisions,  and  took  to  the 
bush  [woods  and  swamps],  where  I  could  defy 
pursuit  There  I  lived  and  suffered  seven  years, 
rel}ing  upon  my  trusty  rifle  for  food,  and  got  so 
expert  that  I  could  kill  a  coon  or  bear  at  forty 
rods  every  time.  [Bears  are,  and  were,  some- 
what numerous  here  in  the  swamp.] 

"I  heard  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  heard 
when  Burnside  took  Newbem ;  so  I  made  tracks 
for  the  Union  people,  and  when  I  came  in  here,  I 
went  straight  to  Bumside's  headquarters,  and 
told  him  my  story.  He  told  me  to  take  off  my 
coat,  which  was  nothing  but  rags,  and  he  gave 
me  one  of  his  own  coats,  and  culed  me  a  brave 
fellow."  

Morgan's  Escape.  — The  following  incident  is 
connected  with  the  remarkable  escape  of  Morgan 
from  his  Northern  imprisonment : 

Having  made  apphcation  to  two  respectable 
citizens  of  Clayton,  Rabun  County,  Georgia,  for 
a  night's  lodgings,  and  been  reftised  because  they 
thought  he  was  an  impostor,  and  recognized  him, 
Mr,  N invited  him  to  his  house,  where  he 


spent  the  night  Meantime,  it  had  been  currently 
reported  in  the  village  and  vicinity,  that  an  im- 
postor, pretending  to  be  John  Morgan,  was  at 

the  house  of  ^Ir.  N .    Next  morning  about 

twenty  of  the  **  Home  Guards  "  assembled,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  their  efficient  Captain, 
arrested  him.  He  (juietly  submitted,  and  assured 
them  that,  if  he  failed  to  prove  his  identity,  he 
would  accompany  them  to  Atlanta.  About  this 
time,  one  or  two  gentlemen,  who  had  seen  him, 
recognized  him,  and  some  facts  were  developed 
which  satisfied  the  Home  Guards  that  they  nad 
captured  the  veritable  John  H.  Morgan!  Of 
course,  he  was  at  once  released.  Before  leaving, 
he  addressed  the  crowd  briefly,  commending,  m 
the  highest  terms,  the  vigilance  they  displayed ; 
advised  them  to  arrest  all  persons  who  could  not 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves ;  and 
closed  with  the  playful  remark  that  twenty  men 
had  accomplishea,  in  Rabun,  what  it  required  forty 
thousand  in  Ohio  to  do ! 

The  crowd  gave  nine  cheers  for  Morgan,  and 
he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Walhalla. 


Death  of  a  Berdan  Sharpshooter. — A  cor- 
respondent of  a  Southern  paper  says : 

'*  A  gentleman  informs  us  of  the  death  of  one 
of  McClellan's  sharpshooters,  on  the  Peninsula, 
under  circumstances  which  possess  interest  suf- 
ficient to  give  them  to  the  public.  Several  of  our 
men,  it  seems,  were  killed  while  goin^  to  a  spring 
near  by,  but  by  whom  no  one  could  imagine.  It 
was  at  last  determined  to  stop  this  inhuman  game, 
if  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  killing  the  hireling 
himself,  who  was  thus  in  cold  blood  butchering 
our  men.  So  a  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for  this 
sharpshooter,  and  the  next  time  he  fired  the  smoke 
of  his  rifle  revealed  the  locality  of  his  pit 

"  That  night  a  pit  was  dug  by  the  Confederate 
soldiers,  commanding  the  position  of  the  Yankee 
sharpshooter,  and  arrangements  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  annoying  creature.  For  this  purpose  a 
young  Kentuckian  was  placed  in  our  pit,  with  a 
trusty  rifle,  and  provisions  enough  to  last  him 
until  the  next  nignt  Next  mormng  early  a  man 
was  despatched,  as  usual,  with  two  buckets  to  go 
to  the  spring.  He  had  proceeded  about  two  hun^ 
dred  yards,  when  the  Yankee  maiksman  elevated 
himself,  and  placing  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  was 
about  to  pull  trigger ;  but  the  Kentuckian  was  too 
(^uick  for  him,  for  he  pulled  his  trigger  first,  and 
simultaneously  therewith  the  Yankee  fell. 

*'  Upon  repairing  to  the  spot,  which  the  Ken- 
tuckian did  immemately,  he  discovered  a  riflepity 
and  a  sturdy  Yankee  in  it,  in  the  last  agonies  of 
expiring  .nature.  The  pit  was  provid^  with  a 
cushioned  •hair,  pipes  and  tobacco,  liquors  and 
provisions.  But  the  rifie  which  had  oeen  used 
was  really  a  valuable  prize.  It  was  of  most  su* 
perb  manu£eusture,  ana  supplied  with  the  latest 
invention  —  an  improved  telescopic  sight  upon  its 
end.  The  pit  had  been  dug  at  night,  and  its  oc- 
cupant had  been  provisioned  at  night ;  so,  but  for 
a  anarp  lookout  for  the  smoke  of  ms  gun,  there  is 
no  saying  how  long  this  Yankee  vandal  would 
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haTe  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  killing  Southern  men, 
without  even  a  chance  of  losing  ma  own  worthless 
life."  

An  Incident  of  the  Battle  of  the  Foets. 
— Captain  Boggs,  of  the  Varuna,  tells  a  story  of 
a  brave  boy  wEo  was  on  board  his  vessel,  during 
the  bombardment  of  the  forts  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  lad,  who  answers  to  the  name  of 
Oscar,  is  but  thirteen  vears  of  aj^e,  but  he  has  an 
old  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  is  alert  and  ener- 
getic. During  the  hottest  of  the  fire  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  passing  ammunition  to  the  gunners, 
and  narrowly  escaped  death  when  one  of  the 
terrific  broadsides  of  the  Varuna's  rebel  antago- 
nist was  poured  in.  Covered  with  dirt,  and  be- 
grimed with  powder,  he  was  met  by  Captain  Boggs, 
who  asked  "  where  he  was  ^oing  in  such  a  hurry  ?  " 
"  To  get  a  passinff-boz,  tar ;  the  other  one  was 
smashed  by  a  b£ul!''  And  so,  throughout  the 
fi^t,  the  Iffave  lad  held  his  place  and  did  his 
duty.  \ 

When  the  Varuna  went  down.  Captain  Boggs 
missed  his  boy,  and  thought  he  was  among  the 
victims  of  the  battle.  But  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards he  saw  the  lad  swimming  gaUantlv  towards 
the  wreck.  Clambering  on  ooard  of  Captain 
Bongs'  boat,  he  threw  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead, 
givmg  the  usual  salute,  and  utterine  only  the 
words,  "  AU  right,  sir ;  I  report  myself  on  board," 
and  passed  coolly  to  lus  station. 


BLACK  TOM. 

Hunted  by  his  rebel  master 

Over  many  a  hill  and  glade, 
Black  Tom,  with  his  wife  and  children, 

Found  his  way  to  our  brigade. 

Tom  had  sense,  and  truth,  and  courage, 
Often  tried  where  danger  rose  — 

Once  our  flog  his  strong  arm  rescued 
From  the  grasp  of  r^el  foes. 

One  day  Tom  was  marching  with  us 
Through  the  forest  as  our  guide, 

When  a  ball  from  traitor's  rijie 
Broke  his  arm  and  pierced  his  side. 

On  a  litter  white  men  bore  him 
Through  the  forest  drear  and  damp. 

Laid  him,  dying,  where  our  banners 
Brightly  fluttered  o'er  our  camp. 

Pointing  to  his  wife  and  children. 
While  he  suffered  racking  pain. 

Said  he  to  our  soldiers  roimd  him, 
** Don*t  let  them  be  alavei  again!** 

"  No,  by  Heaven !  **  outspoke  a'soldier,  ■ 
And  that  oath  was  not  profone,  — 

**  Our  brigade  will  still  protect  them  — 
They  shall  ne'er  be  slaves  again." 

Over  old  Tom's  dusky  features 
Came  and  staid  a  joyous  ray ; 

And  with  saddened  friends  aroimd  him, 
His  free  spirit  passed  away. 


Incidents  OF  Chattanooga. — "  Captain  Har* 
ris,  of  the  Nineteenth  Indiana  battery,  stood  by 
his  guns,  after  being  twice  wounded ;  and  when 
he  became  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  he  made  his 
men  support  him  while  he  sighted  the  guns. 

'I  A  man,  by  the  name  of  Brock,  in  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  regiment,  was  wounded  through  the  neck 
and  lower  jaw,  at  Perryville.  He  had  not  been 
in  the  engagement  over  ten  minutes,  on  Sunday, 
when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  same  place,  taking 
the  same  course  with  the  other,  making  a  horrible 
wound. 

"George  Kizer,  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Indiana 
regiment,  company  F,  was  killed  on  the  field. 
Before  he  was  killed  he  had  requested  his  mess- 
mate to  send  his  photograph,  with  some  other 
things,  to  his  mother,  in  case  he  was  killed ;  but 
there  is  not  often  a  chance  to  attend  to  such 
things  on  the  field.  On  Saturday  night  the  rebels 
thought  we  were  evacuating  the  place,  and  they 
threw  forward  their  right  to  attack  us.  .  They 
soon  found  out  their  mistake.  They  were  scooped 
in  no  time.  We  took  thirty  prisoners,  and  killed 
and  wounded  as  many  more.  On  one  of  the  dead 
rebs  the  Indiana  boys  found  Kizer's  knapsack, 
with  his  likeness  and  aU  his  things,  which  the 
boys  have  now  sent  to  his  mother.  I  saw  the 
likeness  myself,  and  the  boys  were  positive  in 
the  identity. 

'*  At  one  of  our  pickets  and  posts  a  sharp- 
shooter had  annoyed  the  men  for  some  time,  and 
no  one  could  find  his  whereabouts.  At/  last  one 
of  the  men  thought  he  saw  a  small  cedar  tree 
move.  The  boys  laughed  at  him,  but  he  blazed 
away,  and  down  came  the  bush.  On  examina- 
tion they  found  that  a  rebel  had  stuck  cedar 
boughs  in  his  boots  and  belt,  so  that  he  looked 
just  like  a  small  tree  a  little  way  ofl"."  —  From  a 
correspondent.  

DuNA  Smith,  the  Heroine  of  the  North- 
west. —  She  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  County 
of  Jackson,  Virginia.  Her  father  is  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  leading  a  quiet,  peaceful,  and  useful  life,  until 
his  country  was  invaaed,  when  he  called  his  coun- 
trymen to  arms,  and  raised  the  first  company  of 
guerrillas,  which  he  commanded  until  last  fal], 
when,  by  fraud  and  treachery,  he  was  captured, 
and  ever  since  has  been  confined  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  without  hope  of 
delivery,  unless  our  government  should  interpose 
and  procure  his  release. 

jDiana,  his  onl^  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  has 
been  tenderly  raised  and  well  educated.  She  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  has  always  been  regarded  as  very  pious  and 
exemplary.  She  is  descended  from  a  race  of  un- 
flinching nerve,  and  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  freedom,  as  unrestrained  as  the  pure  air  of 
their  mountain  home. 

Her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Southern  rights, 
in  which  her  father  had  nobly  engaged,  has  caused 
her,  too,  to  feel  the  oppressor's  power.  Although 
a  tender  and  delicate  flower,  upon  whose  cheek 
the  bloom  of  sixteen  summers  yet  lingers,  she  baa 
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been  five  times  captured  by  the  Yankees,  and] 
marched  sometimes  on  f^ot,  in  manacles,  a  pris- 
oner—  once  a  considerable  distance  into  Ohio,  at 
which  time  she  made  her  escape.  She  was  never 
released,  but  in  eaqb  instance  managed  to  escape 
from  her  guard.  She,  too,  has  seen  service ;  sne 
v/iis  in  several  battles  in  which  her  father  en- 
{^aged  the  enemy.  She  has  seen  blood  flow  like 
water.  Her  trusty  rifle  has  made  more  than 
one  of  the  vile  Yankees  bite  the  dust  She  left 
her  home  in  company  with  the  Moccason  Ran- 
gers, Captain  Kesler,  and  came  through  the  ene- 
my's lines  in  safety,  and  is  now  at  the  Blue  Sul- 
phur Springs. 

She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Duskie,  who  has 
also  earned  the  proud  distinction  of  a  heroine. 
On  one  occasion  this  fearless  girl,  surrounded 
by  fifty  Yankees  and  Union  men,  rushed  through 
their  ranks  M'ith  a  daring  that  struck  terror  to 
their  craven  hearts.  With  her  rifle  lashed  across 
her  shoulders,  she  swam  the  west  fork  of  the 
Kanawha  River,  and  made  her  way  to  the  Moun- 
tain Rangers,  preferring  to  trust  her  safety  to 
those  brave  spirits,  well  knowing  that  her  sex 
would  entitle  ner  to  protection  from  these  brave 
mountaineers.  These  young  ladies  have  lain  in 
the  mountains  for  months,  with  no  bed  but  the 
earth,  and  no  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
They  have  shared  the  soldier's  rough  fare,  his  dan- 
gers, his  hopes,  and  his  joys. 

The  great  crime  with  which  these  daring  young 
ladies  are  charged  by  the  enemy,  is  cooking,  wash- 
ing, mending  and  making  clothes,  and  bu}ing 
powder  for  the  soldiers.  We  are  informed  that 
they  are  both  ladies  of  the  first  rank  at  home,  and 
are  every  way  worthy  of  the  highest  place  in  any 
society  where  virtue,  integrity,  and  sterling  prin- 
ciple give  position.  —  Southern  paper. 


Gallantey  of  Young  Shaler.  —  A  corre- 
spondent gives  an  account  of  the  gallant  conduct 
of  Henry  Shaler,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  written  by  a  son  of  Daniel 
Noble  to  his  mother.  Young  Shaler  more  than 
equfdled  the  mythical  performance  of  the  Irish- 
man who  "surrounded"  a  half  dozen  of  the 
enemy,  and  captured  them.  His  parents  live  on 
South  Alabama  Street,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
They  are  Germans.  Young  Noble  says :  "  Harry 
is  a  brick;  he  did  more,  tnat  is,  he  took  more 
prisoners,  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  army.  He  took  in  all  twenty- 
five  men  —  one  lieutenant  and  eighteen  men  at 
one  time.  He  took  them  by  strategy  that  was 
strategy  ;  he  *  surrounded  them,'  and  they  had  to 
give  up.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  he  went 
out  with  his  poncho  over  his  shoulders,  so  that 
the  rebs  couldn't  see  his  coat ;  so  they  thought  he 
was  one  of  their  own  men.  He  went  up,  and  told 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  come  and  help 
carry  some  wounded  ofif  the  field.  The^  did  so. 
When  he  got  them  away  from  their  arms,  he  rode 
up  to  the  lieutenant,  and  told  him  to  give  up 
his  sword.  The  lieutenant  refused  at  fiwt ;  but 
Harry  drew  his  pepper-box,  and,  like  Crockett's 


coon,  the  lieutenant  came  down  without  a  shot 
Harry  then  took  them  all  into  camp.  He  took  a 
captain  and  five  men  at  another  time,  making 
twenty-five  in  all,  which  is  doing  pretty  well  for 
a  little  Dutchman ;  and  be  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered for  it." 

CmCKAMAUOA,  OB  THE  RiVEE  OF  DEATH. — 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  while  seeking  the  benefit 
of  a  change  of  climate  and  relaxation  from  labo- 
rious duties,  I  met  the  late  Colonel  Whiteside  at 
Chattanooga.  Among  the  many  interesting  tra- 
ditions associated  with  various  localities  in  this 
beautiful  region  of  country,  he  related  one  in  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Chicka- 
mauga,"  and  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
two  small  streams  which  bear  this  name.  A  tribe 
of  Cherokees  occupied  this  region ;  and  when  the 
small-pox  was  first  communicated  to  the  Indians 
of  this  continent,  it  appeared  in  this  tribe,  and 
made  frightful  havoc  among  them.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Indians,  at  the  height  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  go  by  scores,  and  jump  into  the  river  to 
allay  the  tormenting  symptoms.  This  of  course 
increased  the  mortality,  and  the  name  **  Chicka- 
mauga,"  or  "River  of  Death,"  was  applied  to 
the  two  streams,  which  they  have  borne  ever 
since.  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  also  after- 
wards called  the  "  Chickamauga  tribe."  We  hope 
General  Bragg  will  call  his  great  victory  the 
Batde  of  Chickamauga,  and  not "  Peaviue  Creek," 
or  "  Crawfish  Springs,"  as  is  suggested  in  Rose- 
crans'  despatch.  He  has  certaimy-  crawfished  out 
of  Georgia,  but  we  prefer  "Chickamauga,"  or 
"  River  of  Death."  —  Southern  correspondent. 


An  Interesting  Incident. — In  the  freshman 
class  at  Harvard  was  a  Washington,  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  nearest  relative  of  the  General,  bearing 
the  name  of  George,  and  bom  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary. He  was  a  youth  of  excellent  principles,  a 
communicant  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  classmates.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  difiiculties,  he  left  Cambridge, — 
not  for  any  sympathy  with  secession,  for  he  was 
strongly  against  it  in  all  his  feelings,  -—  but  be- 
cause he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  near  his  mother, 
a  widow,  whose  estate  lay  in  the  tjireatened  por- 
tion of  the  border.  Soon  afterwards  others  of 
Ids  class  left  college  to  join  the  Massachusetts 
regiments. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Winchester,  one 
of  these  young  men.  Lieutenant  Crowninshield, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Second  regiment,  was  walk- 
ing through  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  then  filled 
with  rebel  officers  and  soldiers,  and  heard  his 
familiar  college  nickname,  "Crowny,  Crownv," 
called  by  a  feeble  voice  from  one  of  the  beds.  He 
went  to  it,  and  there — pale,  faint,  shot  through 
the  lungs  by  a  musket  ball  —  lav  his  classmate, 
young  Washin^on.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
everything  possible  was  done  for  him.  The  moth- 
er was  allowed  to  take  her  son  home  for  matenal 
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CHABOB  OF  THE   MULE   BRIGADE. 

On  the  night  of  October  28,  1863,  when  Gen. 
Geary's  diyision  of  the  Twelfth  corps  repulsed 
tlie  attacking  forces  of  Longstreet  at  Wauhatchie, 
Tenn.,  a  number  of  mules,  affirighted  by  the  noise 
of  battle,  dashed  into  the  ranJLS  of  Hampton's 
Legion,  causing  much  dismay  among  the  rebels, 
ana  compelling  many  of  them  to  fall  back,  under 
a  supposed  charge  oi  cavalry. 

Capt  Thomas  H.  Elliott,  of  Gen.  Geary's  staff, 
gives  the  following  rendition  of  the  incident, 
which  he  gleaned  from  %n  interior  contemporar)'. 
It8  authorship  is  not  known : 

I. 

Haifa  mile,  half  a  mile, 

Half  a  mile  onward. 
Bight  towards  the  Georgia  troops, 

Broke  the  two  htmdr^. 
*«  Forward,  the  Mule  Brigade," 
<«  Charge  for  the  Rebs ! "  they 
Straight  for  the  Georgia  troops 

Broke  the  two  huodred. 

II. 

«<  Forward,  the  Mule  Brigade ! " 
Was  there  a  mule  dismayed } 
Not  when  the  long  ears  felt 

All  their  ropes  sundered ; 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply ; 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why ; 
Theirs  but  to  make  them  fly. 
On  I  to  the  Georgia  troops. 

Broke  the  two  hundred, 

in. 

Mules  to  the  right  of  them, 
Mules  to  the  left  of  them. 
Mules  behind  them. 

Pawed,  brayed,  and  thundered. 
Breaking  their  own  confines, 
Breaking  through  Longstreefs  lines, 
Into  the  Georgia  troops 

Stormed  the  two  hundred. 

IV. 

Wild  all  their  e^es  did  ^are* 
Whisked  all  their  tails  m  air, 
Scattering  the  chivalry  there. 

While  all  the  world  wondered. 
Not  a  mule  back  bestraddled, 
Tet  how  they  all  skedaddled  I 

Fled  every  Georgian. 
Unsabred,  unsaddled. 

Scattered  and  sundered. 
How  ^ey  were  routed  there 

By  the  two  hundred  t' 

V. 

Mules  to  the  right  of  them, 
Mules  to  the  left  of  them, 
Mules  behind  them 

Pawed,  brayed,  and  thundered ; 
Followed  by  hoof  and  head, 
Full  many  a  hero  fled» 
Fain  in  the  last  ditch  dead. 
Back  from  an  **  ass's  jaw," 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  by  the  two  hundred* 
15 


VI. 

When  can  their  glory  fede  ? 
O  !  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made. 
Honor  the  Mule  Brigade, 

Long-eared  two  hundred. 


An  Incident  under  a  Flag  of  Truce.— 
Lieut.-Commander  H.  A.  Adams,  Jr.,  United 
States  Navy,  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  having 
been  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  Mississippi  Sound  by  Lieut.- 
Commander  Green.  He  recently  sent  his  boat 
on  shore,  and  desired  the  officer  in  charge  to  say 
that  if  any  military  officer  received  the  flag,  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  on  board  to  arrange  the 
business  of  the  truce.  As  the  boat  returned,  he 
saw  an  officer,  who  recognized  him,  but  he  could 
not  make  out  who  he  was.  When  the  boat  came 
alongside,  he  went  to  the  ganj^ay  to  receive  the 
stranger,  and  even  helped  him  over  the  rail  on 
deck,  when  he  immediately  found  himself  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  his  own  brother,  one  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  forces  on  shore,  the  other  in 
conmaand  of  the  United  States  forces  afloat  The 
meeting,  under  such  circumstances,  was,  as  you 
may  imagine,  a  very  painful  one.  Alter  the  busi- 
ness was  over,  and  a  brotherly  chat  had,  they 
parted  -*  the  Confederate  saying,  as  he  got  into 
the  boat,  "  Whatever  happens,  Hal,  recollect  one 
thing — we  will  always  be  brothers.^ 


General  Grant  obeys  Orders.  —  General 
Grant  was  walking  the  dock  at  City  Point,  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  and  with  the  inevitable  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  when  a  negro  guard  touched  his 
arm,  saying,  "No  smoking  on  the  dock,  sir.^ 
"  Are  these  your  orders  ?  *'  asked  the  General, 
looking  up.  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  negro,  cour- 
teously, but  decidedljr.  "Very  good  orders," 
said  Grant,  throwing  his  cigar  into  the  water. 


A  Juvenile  Warrior  op  Experience. — The 
town  of  Swanzey,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  the  home 
of  George  B.  Mattoon,  a  young  man  only  eigh- 
teen years  old,  who  served  three  years  in  the 
Union  army,  had  been  in  forty-three  battles  and 
twenty-seven  skirmishes,  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  during  the  whole  time  did  not  re« 
ceive  a  single  injury,  nor  was  he  absent  from  duty 
a  single  day.  

A  Contraband.  —  A  soldier  gives  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  appearance  and  peculiarities  of 
one  of  the  slaves  met  with  by  his  regiment  while 
marching  South : 

''  As  I  went  into  the  yard  I  saw  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  men  an  aged  contraband,  whose 
woolly  pate  was  profusely  mottled  with  gray,  and 
a  gray,  woolly  fringe  around  the  base  of  his 
ebon  face,  gave  him  a  most  singular  appearance. 
His  enormous  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  flattened 
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nose  of  purely  African  stamp,  and  retreating  fore- 
head, very  low  in  height,  would  conyey  an  idea 
of  almost  idiotic  intellect  within.  As  I  ap- 
proached, his  lower  jaw  slowly  moved  down- 
wards, and  then  upwards,  like  the  first  movements 
of  the  arm  of  a  ponderous  steam  engine,  and  then 
from  the  expansive  reservoir  of  his  throat  came 
forth  a  aaimd,  and  he  began  to  sing  a  hymn. 
There  was  not  much  melody  in  his  music,  but  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  well  aa  an  Ole  Bull  or  Pag- 
anini  would  their  own  performance.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  cast-off  uniform,  overcoat,  and 
pants  of  some  rebel  soldier ;  and  the  coat  half 
dropping  from  one  shoulder,  in  a  careless  st^le, 
plainly  mdicated  an  innate  '  euffee.*  He  finished 
his  hymn,  and  some  one  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't 
pray.  The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said ; 

*<  *  De  ffood  book  say  dat  when  we  worship  God 
we  mus  do  it  wid  de  speret  and  de  troof,  and  I 
doesn't  like  for  see  sich  tings  treated  lightly. 
Now,  if  ye'll  all  be  quiet,  and  not  larf,  and  pay 
attention.  Til  do  de  bes  I  ken.' 

**  Having  promised  good  behavior,  the  old  man 
knelt  down.  As  he  was  kneeling,  some  one  asked 
him  to  pray  for  the  war  to  dose.  He  commenced 
his  ])rayer  with  an  eloquence  of  language  and 
propriefy  of  expression  absolutely  astonishing, 
and  I  could  hardly  believe  that  in  tnat  apparently 
demented  cranium  cotdd  be  stored  an  intellect 
which  displayed  itself  in  a  manner  indicating  that 
nature  had  given  it  a  power  and  utterance  far 
above  many  of  those  who  were  looking  upon  the 
possessor  as  they  would  on  a  monkey  or  parrot,  or 
some  other  natural  curiosity.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression in  his  prayer  which,  in  connection  with 
the  request  to  pray  for  the  soldiers,  was  pecu- 
*    liarly  noticeable.    He  praved: 

**  *  0  Massa  Lord  Goa  A'mity !  have  mercy  on 
all  sogers,  an  eem's  gwine  to  war.  O  Lord! 
batter  all  dere  big  guns  inter  prowsheers,  and 
dere  swords  inter  prune  hooks,  and  make  peace 
come  quick.' 

**  This  expression  seemed  an  isolated  one  in  his 
prayer,  as  naving  less  propriety  of  expression 
than  any  other  one.  At  the  close  of  his  prayer, 
he  was  asked  where  his  master  was,  and  re- 
plied: 

"*0,  he's  done  gone  dis  four  months;  he 
wouldn't  jine  Mr,  Linkum*8  company,  so  he  had 
to  leave,  and  so  off  way  down  Souf.' 

*' '  'Twould  be  a  snug  chance  for  hun  if  he  was 
at  home  here  now  —  wouldn't  it?'  some  one 
asked. 

'* '  Golly,  massa,  'deed  'twould,  I  reckon/  laughed 
the  sable  chatteL  '  He'd  beu  dead  an  buried  up 
in  de  grave  long  time  go,  if  he  hadn't  run  off.' 

"  He  was  asked  if  many  soldiers  came  there, 
and  replied  that  they  came  every  day,  in  the 
morning,  and  that  they  had  been  there  that  morn- 
ing on  horseback.  He  was  asked  what  they  were, 
and  replied,  — 

"  *  Can't  tell,  massa,  'deed  I  can't ;  some  sav*! 
dey's  sesessongers,  but  'pon  my  soul  an  booy, 
massa,  I  can't  tell  one  from  t'other — 'deed  I  can't 
But  Fse  6n  Mr.  Linkum's  side  —  'deed  I  is.' 


"  He  was  then  asked  to  preaeh,  and  finally  con- 
sented, and  commenced,  taking  for  his  subject 
the  characters  of  Nicodemus  and  Hezekiah,  and 
commenced  in  a  manner  displaying  an  astonish- 
ing depth  of  knowledge  of  Scripture  history,  taxi 
drawing  logical  deductions  with  a  style  of  lan- 
guage and  beauty  of  expression  that  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  as  worthy  the  efforts  of  man^^  an 
extemporaneous  preacher  in  the  most  enlightened 
portions  of  civilized  community  in  the  free  States. 

"As  I  listened,  I  thought  what,  but  for  Uie  ac- 
cursed, soul-destroying  indftuence  of  slavery,  which 
binds  its  victims  in  shacftles  of  ignorance,  might 
not  this  man  have  been.  Possessed  of  an  intel- 
lect of  uncommon  wealth  and  vigor,  though 
clothed  in  rag^s,  and  bound  by  the  rankling  thac- 
kles  of  an  unjust  oppression,  which  forbids  it  to 
wish  even  to  rise  to  seek  its  own  level  among 
humanity,  it  breaks  the  bonds  with  the  force 
which  nature  alone  imparts,  and  rises,  unaided 
by  the  acquirements  of  art,  above  the  common 
herd  around.  To  what  eminence  might  it  not 
have  attained  if  cultivated  and  trained  by  the 
aids  which  the  times  now  afford  the  free  man  ?  " 


THE  TAKING  OF  POTOSI,  MO. 

The  Union  men  of  Washin^n  County  having 
been  threatened  with  extermmadon,  and  some 
of  them  having  been  driven  from  Potosi,  the 
county  seat,  complaint  was  made  to  Gen.  Lyon« 
of  the  St  Louis  Arsenal,  and  that  brave  and 
^aUant  officer  determined  to  give  the  Union  men 
m  that  section  of  the  country  protection.  Ac- 
cordingly an  expedition  was  planned,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Capt  Coles,  of  company 
A,  Fifth  regiment  of  United  States  volunteers. 
At  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  Tuesda^r,  May  14,  1861, 
Capt  Cole's  command,  consisting  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  left  the  arsenal  on  a 
special  train  for  their  destination.  They  arrived 
at  Potosi  at  three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday^ 
and  immediately  threw  a  chain  of  sentin^ 
around  the  entire  town.  Guards  were  then  sta- 
tioned around  the  dwellings  of  the  most  promi- 
nent secessionists,  and  uiortly  after  daylight, 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  found  thems^es 
prisoners,  and  were  marched  off  to  the  Court 
House.  Here  the  prisoners  were  formed  in  line, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Potosi,  who  knew  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  Union  men  were 
recognized,  and  released,  amounting  to  over  half 
of  those  taken  prisoners.  Some  fifty  of  the  se- 
cessionists were  also  released,  on  parole  of  honor, 
after  subscribing  to  the  usual  oath  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  United  States,  and  nine  of  the 
leaders  were  marched  off  to  the  cars.  The  guard 
then  made  a  descent  on  a  secession  lead  manu- 
fiictory,  and  captured  near  four  hundred  piga  of 
that  very  useful  article  in  time  of  war,  which  be- 
longed to  a  man  who  had  been  furnishing  lead  to 
the  Southern  rebels.  The  man's  name  is  John 
Dean,  and  he  is  now  a  prisoner  at  the  arsenaL 
It  appears  he  was  not  satisfied  to  simply  sell  the. 
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lead  to  the  enemy,  in  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  but  was  engaged  with  his 
own  team  in  hauling  it  to  near  the  Arkansas  line, 
where  the  traitors  cotdd  get  possession  of  it 
without  danger.  The  guwd  captured  several 
pistols,  rifles,  shot  guns,  and  a  quantity  of  seces- 
sion uniforms,  most  of  them  unnnished,  and  some 
uniform  cloth. 

After  being  furnished  with  breakfast  and  din- 
ner, and  very  handsomely  treated  by  the  Union 
men  of  Potosi,  and  invited  to  stay  a  month  in 
that  place,  at  their  expense,  the  command  started 
for  home.  On  their  way  back,  the  train  made  a 
halt  at  De  Soto,  in  Jefferson  Coimty,  where  there 
was  to  be  a  grand  secession  "  love-feast "  and 
flag-raising.  Here  they  found  a  company  of  se- 
cession cavalry  drilling  for  the  occasion,  which 
took  to  their  neels  as  soon  as  they  got  a  sight 
of  the  United  States  troops.  In  their  flight,  the 
cavalry  left  some  thirty  of  their  horses,  which 
were  captured  by  the  troops,  and  placed  imder 
guard.  The  pole  —  one  hundred  feet  high  —  on 
which  the  rebels  were  going  to  fly  the  secession 
fla^  was  soon  graced  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm  of  the  Union  men 
and  Government  troops.  The  next  move  was  to 
capture  the  rebel  flag,  which  was  known  to  be  in 
town ;  and  for  this  a^^reeable  duty,  Captain  Cole 
detailed  a  guard  of  six  men,  under  command  of 
Serg.  Walker,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
Surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Regiment.  The  guard 
surrounded  the  house  supposed  to  contain  the 
flag,  and  Dr.  Franklin  and  Serg.  Walker  entered. 
After  searching  in  vain  for  some  time,  the  Doc- 
tor thought  he  observed  the  lady  of  the  house 
sitting  in  rather  an  uneasy  position,  and  he  very 
politely  asked  her  to  rise.  At  first  the  lady 
hesitated,  but  finding  the  Doctor's  persuasive 
sauvity  irresistible,  she  rose  slowly,  and  lo !  the 
blood-red  stripe  of  the  rebel  ensign  appeared 
below  the  lady's  hoops.  The  Doctor,  bowing  a 
graceful  ''beg  pardon,  madam,"  stooped,  and 
QoietlY  catching  hold  of  the  gaudy  color,  care- 
fully delivered  vie  lady  of  a  secession  flag,  thirty 
feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide.  The  Doctor  bore 
off  his  prize  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  where  the 
troops  greeted  him  with  wild  shouts,  and  charac- 
terized his  feat  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  oc- 
casion. Here  the  troops  captured  another  rebel 
leader,  and  after  placing  thirty  men,  under  Lieut. 
Murphy,  to  guard  the  Union  flag  and  the  thirty 
horses,  Capt.  Cole's  command  started  on  their 
way.  At  Victoria,  the  train  stopped  a  moment, 
when  another  secessionist  came  up  hurrahing  for 
Jeff  Davis ;  and  quick .  as  thought  the  ardent 
rebel  was  surroimded  by  a  half  dozen  bayonets, 
and  marched  into  the  cars  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
the  train  moved  on.  They  arrived  at  the  arsenal 
about  six  and  a  half  o'clodi  P.  M.,  where  a  crowd 
of  soldiers  and  visitors  awaited  them.  The  spoils 
were  unloaded,  and  the  prisoners  marched  to  safe 
and  comfortable  cjuarters.  Gen.  Lyon  received 
them  in  the  spint  of  a  true  soldier,  and  the 
troops  ^ve  three  cheers  for  Gen.  Lyon,  three 
for  (JoL  %lair,  and  three  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  then  caught  the  secession  flag,  and  tore  it 
into  shreds  in  a  twinkling. 
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NOT  YET. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BBTAlfT. 

O  couNTiiY,  marvel  of  the  earth ! 

O  realm  to  sudden  greatness  grown ! 
The  age  that  gloried  in  thy  birth. 

Shall  it  behold  thee  overthrown  } 
Shall  traitors  lay  that  greatness  lo.w  ^ 
No !    Land  of  Hope  and  Blessing,  No  I 

And  we  who  wear  thy  glorious  name. 
Shall  we,  like  cravens,  stand  apart, 

When  those  whom  thou  hast  trusted  aim 
The  death-blow  at  thy  generous  heart  ? 

Forth  goes  the  battle-cry,  and  lo ! 

Hosts  rise  in  harness,  shouting.  No ! 

And  they  who  founded  in  our  land 
The  power  tliat  rules  from  sea  to  sea, 

Bled  they  in  vain,  or  vainly  planned 
To  leave  their  country  great  and  free  ? 

Their  sleeping  ashes  from  below 

Send  up  the  drilling  murmur.  No ! 

Knit  they  the  gentle  ties  which  long 
These  sister  States  were  proud  to  wear, 

And  forged  the  kindly  links  so  strong. 
For  idle  hands  in  sport  to  tear  — 

For  scornful  hands  aside  to  throw  } 

No !  by  our  fathers'  memory.  No ! 

Our  humming  marts,  our  iron  ways. 
Our  wind-tossed  woods  on  mountain  crest. 

The  hoarse  Atlantic,  with  his  bays, 
The  calm,  broad  Ocean  of  the  West, 

And  ^lississipprs  torrent-flow. 

And  loud  Niagara,  answer,  No ! 

Not  yet  the  hour  is  nigh  when  they 
Who  deep  in  Eld's  mm  twilight  sit^ 

Earth's  ancient  kings,  shall  rise  and  say, 
**  Proud  country,  welcome  to  the  pit ! 

So  soon  art  thou,  like  us,  brought  low ! " 

No !  sullen  group  of  shadows.  No  I 

For  now,  behold,  the  arm  that  gave 
The  victory  in  our  feithers'  day. 

Strong  as  of  old  to  guard  and  save,  — 
That  mighty  arm  which  none  can  stay,  — 

On  clouds  above,  and  fields  below. 

Writes,  in  men's  sight,  the  answer,  No ! 


Incidents  op  Carrick's  Ford.  —  In  one  of 
the  Indiana  regiments  that  took  part  in  the  fight 
at  Carrick's  Ford,  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  shots  of  his  re^ment. 
During  the  battle,  he  was  particularly  conspic^ 
uous  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  kept  up  a  con- 
stant fire.  The  Fourteenth  Ohio  regiment,  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  fired  an  average  of  eleven 
rounds  to  every  man,  but  this  parson  managed 
to  get  in  a  great  deal  more  than  that  average. 
He  fired  carefully,  with  perfect  coolness,  and  al- 
ways after  a  steady  aim,  and  the  boys  declare 
that  every  time,  as  he  took  down  his  gun,  after 
firing,  he  added,  "And  may  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  your  soul ! "  Evidently  he  thought  the  body 
I  not  worth  praying  for  after  the  aim  he  had  so 
'  carefully  taken. 
1     Per  contra :   One  of  Steedmen'a  men  (in  the 
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Fourteenth  Ohio)  was  from  Cheesedom,  and 
didn't  like  the  irreverent  tone  adopted  by  the 
Southern  chivalry  in  speaking  of  the  **d— kI 
Yankees."  He  took  deliberate  aim,  but,  unlike 
the  parson,  after  every  fire  he  added  the  invaria- 
ble formula,  '*  Blast  your  secession  souls,  how  do 
you  like  the  Yankees  ?  ** 

Another,  an  Englishman,  was  wounded.  Steed- 
man  noticed  him  Umping,  and  called  out,  "  Jack, 
are  you  wounded  ?  "  "  Yes,  Tm  'it"  "  Where 
are  j^ou  hit,  Jack  ?  "  "  O,  Tm  'it  in  the  'ip,but 
—  (m  great  anxietv  lest  Steedman  should  send 
him  to  the  hospital)  but  it  don't 'urt  me.  I'm 
only  'it  in  the  'ip  ;  it  don't  'urt  me ; "  and  away 
he  blazed  with  another  load,  adding,  "  Ck)nfound 
you,  I  guess  I  paid  you  off  that  time." 


Close  Quaktebs.  —  At  the  battle  of  Charles- 
ton, Mo.,  in  August,  1861,  Lieut-CoL  Ransom, 
of  the  Eleventh  Dlinois  regiment,  was  lu^^g  his 
men  to  the  charge,  when  a  man  rode  up,  and 
called  out,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  kill- 
ing our  own  men."  Kansom  replied,  "  I  know 
what  I  am  doing.  Who  are  jrou  ?  "  The  replv 
was,  *'I  am  for  Jeff  Davis."  Ransom  replied, 
**  You  are  the  man  I  am  after ; "  and  instantly 
two  pistols  were  drawn.  The  rebel  fired  first, 
taking  effect  in  CoL  Ransom's  arm,  near  the 
shoulder.  The  Colonel  fired,  killing  his  antag- 
onist instantly.  

As  Braye  as  a  Lion. — At  the  fight  at  Scary- 
town,  Va.,  the  soldier  John  Haven  was  wounded. 
He  was  a  handsome,  intelligent  voung  man,  as 
brave  as  a  lion,  and  the  pet  of  the  company. 
Poor  fellow !  his  right  hip  was  shot  away  just  as 
he  was  passing  a  oall  to  his  gun.  When  his 
Cantain  saw  him  fall,  he  ran  ana  picked  him  up, 
and  conveyed  him  in  his  own  arms  to  a  place  of 
safety.  *< Never  mind  me,  Captain,"  he  cried; 
*'but  don't  let  that  flag  go  down!" 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  SEVENTH  REGI- 
MENT. 

BT  FITZ  JAKBa  O'B&IBN. 

The  Capttol,  ■Washington,  ) 
SAtiutUf,  April  27, 18G1.     ) 

We  are  here.  Those  three  words  sum  up  as 
much  as  Napier's  "Peccavi,"  when  he  took 
Scinde,  and  we  all  feel  somewhat  as  Mr.  CsBsar 
Augustus  must  have  felt  when  he  had  crossed  the 
Rubicon. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  detail  to  you 
the  events  of  the  day  on  which  we  left  New  York. 
The  scene  at  the  armory  on  Friday  was  one  to 
be  commemorated.  For  the  first  time  since  its 
formation,  the  Seventh  regiment  left  its  native 
city  on  active  service.  AO  day  lon^,  firom  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  youi^  men  m  uniforms 
or  civilian's  dress,  might  liave  been  seen  hurry- 
ing up  and  down  Broadway,  with  anomalous- 
looking  bundles  under  their  arms.  Dandies,  who 
were  the  pride  of  club  windows,  were  not  above 


brown  paper  parcels ;  military  tailors  were  atonttd 
and  taken  with  considerable  lo«s  —  to  the  pocket 
Delmonico,  calm  and  serene,  superintended  sand- 
wiches which  were  destined  for  the  canteen. 
People  in  the  streets  looked  with  a  Bor^  of  re- 
gretful admiration  at  the  gray  uniforms  hurryii^ 
by.  Hardware  stores  were  ransacked  of  revolven. 
A  feverish  excitement  throbbed  through  the  dtj 
— the  beating  of  that  big  Northern  pulse,  so 
slow,  so  sure,  and  so  steady. 

At  three  P.  M.,  we  mustered  at  the  Annory, 
against  which  there  beat  a  surge  of  human  beings 
Imes  waves  against  a  rock.    Within,  all  was  com- 
motion.    Fitting  of  belts,  wild  lamentations  ova 
uniforms  expected,  but  not  arrived ;    hearty  ex- 
changes of  comradeships  between  members  of 
different  companies,  who  felt  that  they  were  about 
to  depart  on  a  mission  which  might  end  in  death. 
Here  and  there  flickered  Spring  bonnets,  wbidi 
enclosed  charming  faces,  as  the  cal3rx  enfolds  the 
flower ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  on  the  fieu^es  of 
many  of  those  dear  blossoms  there  hung  drops 
of  mournful  dew.    At  last  the    raiment  was 
formed  in  companies,  and  we  marched.     Was 
there  ever  such  an  ovation  ?    When  Trajan  re- 
turned conqueror,  dragging  barbaric  kin^  at  his 
chariot- wheels,  Rome  vomited  its  people  into  the 
streets,  and  that  glorious  column,  tnat  will  be 
ever  immortal,  was  raised.    But   what  greeted 
the  Emperor  at  his  outset?     The  marble  wails 
of  Broadway  were  never  before  rent  with  such 
cheers  as  erected  us  when  we  passed.     The  faces 
of  the  buudings  were  so  thick  with  people,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  an  army  of  black  ants  were  march- 
ing, after  their  resistless  fashion,  through  the  city, 
and  had  scaled  the  houses.    Handkerchiefs  flut- 
tered in  the  air  like  myriads  of  white  butterflies. 
An  avenue  of  brave,  honest  faces  smiled  upon 
us  as  we  passed,  and  sent  a  sunshine  into  our 
hearts  that  lives  there  still.    In  a  prominent  po- 
sition stood  Maj.  Anderson,  who  saluted  ub,  and 
was  welcomed  as  such  a  man  should  be  welcomed. 
And  so  on  to  the  ferry. 

Swift  through  New  Jersey  —  against  which  no 
sneer  be  uttered  evermore.  All  along  the  track 
shouting  crowds,  hoarse  and  valorous,  sent  to  ns, 
as  we  passed,  their  hopes  and  wishes.  Wben  we 
stoppea  at  the  different  stations,  rough  hands 
came  in  through  the  windows,  apparent^  vmco^' 
nected  with  any  one  in  particular  until  ^ou  shook 
them,  and  then  the  subtle,  magnetic  thnll  told  that 
there  were  bold  hearts  beating  at  the  end.  «Tbtf 
continued  until  night  closed,  and,  indeed,  Witil 
after  midnight. 

Within  the  cars  the  sight  was  strange,  j^  ^ 
thousand  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  Nortli^  vk 
whose  welfare  a  million  of  friends  and  ^^^^^^ 
were  interested,  were  rushing  alomr  to  conjecti^ired 
hostilities  with  the  same  smiling  mces  that  tbev 
would  wear  going  to  a  "  German  "  party  in  3?^ 
Avenue.    It  was  more  like  a  festivity  than  a 
march.    Those  fine  old  songs,  the  choruses  of 
which  were  familiar  to  all,  were  sung  with  aw^t 
voice.    We  were  assured  many  times,  in  melodi- 
ous accents,  that  "  the  whiskey  bottle  was  empty 
on  Uie  shelf,"  and  several  individuals  o(  C"^ 
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prominent,  but  not  respectable  class  known  as 
••  bununers,"  were  invited  to  "  meet  us  on  Canaan's 
happj  shore."  The  brave  old  Harvard  song  of 
"  Upi  dee  "  was  started,  and,  shameful  to  say,  Mr. 
Longfellow's  "Excelsior"  seemed  naturally  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  tune.  I  do  not  think  that 
"  the  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard "  would  have 
been  edified,  had  they  heard  themselves  alluded 
to  in  that  profane  music. 

Our  arrival  at  Philadelphia  took  place  at  four 
o'clock.  We  slept  in  the  cars,  awaiting  orders 
from  our  Colonel ;  but  at  daylight  hunger  —  and 
it  may  be  thirst — becoming  imperious,  we  sallied 
out,  and  roamed  about  that  cheerless  neighbor- 
hood that  surrounds  the  depot  Close  by  there 
was  a  small  wooden  shanty — let  us  say  an  Irish 
palace  —  which  was  presently  filled  by  arid  sol- 
diers. The  prog  in  the  larder  of  this  sumptuous 
residence  was,  I  regret  to  say,  limited.  I  did  not 
even  see  the  traditional  pig  about,  although 
heaven  knows  he  would  have  been  appropriate 
enough.  Finding  that  we  were  likely  to  remain 
for  some  time  in  the  city  —  although  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  to  go  straight  through 
to  Baltimore  —  we  wandered  away  from  the 
Desert  of  the  Depot  and  descended  on  civilized 
quarters.  The  superintendent  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  was  a  man  for  the  emergency. 
He  provided  a  handsome  breakfast  for  all  such 
members  of  the  Seventh  as  chose  to  partake  of 
it,  and  we  commanded  beefsteak  on  our  finders, 
and  ordered  tea  by  sign-manual.  Great  nunK>ers 
of  our  regiment,  being  luxurious  dogs,  went  down 
to  the  Continental  and  Girard  hotels,  where  they 
campaigned  on  marble  floors,  and  bivouacked  on 
velvet  couches.  They  are  such  delicate  fellows, 
the  Seventh  re^;iment !  Farther  on  you  will  see 
what  those  dehcate  hands  have  done. 

We,  of  course,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  our 
route,  or  how  we  were  going.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  the  regiment  was  in  favor  of  pushing  our 
way  coOie  qui  coQte  straight  through  Baltimore. 
Rumors  came  along  that  the  city  was  in  arms. 
The  Massachusetts  troops  had  to  fi^ht  their  way 
through,  killine  eighteen  and  losmg  two  men. 
This  seemed  omy  to  stimulate  our  boys,  and  the 
universal  word  was  Baltimore.  But  as  it  turned 
out  afterwards,  we  were  under  a  wise  direction, 
and  the  policy  of  our  Colonel,  to  whom  we  per- 
haps are  altogether  indebted  for  bringing  us  safely 
here,  was,  I  presume,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
collision,  and  bring  his  regiment  intact  into 
Washington.  The  rails  were  reported  to  have 
been  torn  up  for  forty  miles  about  Baltimore,  and 
ts  we  were  summoned  for  the  defence  of  the  Cap- 
ital, it  follows,  according  to  reason,  that  if  we 
could  get  there  without  loss  we  would  better  ftilfil 
our  duty.  As  it  happened  afterwards,  we  had  to 
run  through  more  peril  than  Baltimore  could 
have  oflfered. 

There  seemed  but  little  enthusiasm  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  city  that  washes  every  morning  with 
soap  and  water  is  not  easily  roused  into  excite- 
ment. Hie  Quaker  placidity  still  prevails,  and 
when  you  add  to  this  the  majestic  stolidity  of 
the  German  element,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 


Capital  of  the  Keystone  State  should  not  be  up- 
roarious. Still  letme  do  Philadelphia  justice.  lun- 
derstand  that  the  people  were  out  in  large  numbers 
to  see  us  enter,  but  our  delay  disappointed  them, 
and  they  went  home.  During  our  stay  a  lethar- 
gic decorum  prevailed.  The  prim  beavers  of  the 
citizens  were  glossy  and  self-possessed.  We  came 
and  went  without  a  reception  or  demonstration. 

There  was  one  peculiar  difierence  that  I  noticed 
existing  between  the  Massachusetts  regiments 
that  we  met  in  Philadelphia  and  our  men.  llie 
Massachusetts  men  —  to  whom  all  honor  be  given 
for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  afterwards 
acted  in  a  most  trying  situation  —  nresented  a 
singular  moral  contrast  to  the  members  of  the 
Seventh.  They  were  earnest,  grim,  determined. 
Badly  equipped,  haggard,  unshorn,  they  yet  had 
a  manhood  m  their  look  that  hardships  could  not 
kill.  They  were  evidently  thinking  aU  the  time 
of  the  contest  into  which  they  were  about  to  enter. 
Their  ^ay,  eager  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
the  heights  of  Virginia.  With  us  it  was  some- 
what different.  Our  men  were  gay  and  careless, 
confident  of  being  at  any  moment  capable  of 
performing,  and  more  than  performing,  their 
duty.  They  looked  battle  in  the  face  with  a 
smile,  and  were  ready  to  hob-nob  with  an  enemy, 
and  kill  him  afterwards.  The  one  was  courage 
in  the  rough ;  the  other  was  courage  burnished. 
The  steel  was  the  same  in  both,  but  the  last  was 
a  little  more  polished. 

On  April  20,  at  4 :  20  P.  M.,  we  left  the  Phila- 
delphia dock,  on  board  the  steamer  Boston.  The 
regiment  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  destina- 
tion. Some  said  we  were  going  back  to  New 
York,  at  which  suggestion  there  was  a  howl  of 
indignation.  Others  presumed  that  we  were  going 
to  steam  up  the  Potomac — a  course  which  was 
not  much  approved  of,  inasmuch  as  we  were  cooped 
up  in  a  kind  of  river  steamer  that  a  shot  from  the 
fort  at  Alexandria  might  sink  at  any  moment 
We,  however,  —  to  make  use  of  a  familiar  expres- 
sion, —  "  went  it  blind,"  and  faces  did  not  smile 
the  less  because  our  object  was  unknown. 

It  was  on  board  of  this  steamer  that  "  Joe " 
came  out  You,  of  course,  don't  know  who 
"  Joe "  is.  Well,  you  may  rest  contented,  be- 
cause he  will  always  remain  "  Joe "  to  you.  I 
may,  without  transgression,  however,  give  you  his 
typograph.  I  will  put  him  in  position,  level  the 
lens,  and — here  he  is.  Imagine  a  well-built  young 
fellow,  about  twenty-one,  with  mercury  instead 
of  blood  in  his  veins,  ever  on  the  move,  with  a 
sort  of  quaint,  joyous  humor  seething  from  him, 
as  if  he  was  always  at  boiling  point  Joe's  two 
specialties,  like  a  winnowing  machine  that  I  once 
saw,  are  work  and  chafi*.  During  the  evening, 
on  board  the  steamer,  he  distributed  himself 
generally  about,  with  a  merry  word  and  a  joke 
lor  every  one.  What  number  of  bad  puns  he 
made,  or  what  horrible  conundrums  he  made,  my 
exhausted  and  horrified  memory  refuses  to  recall ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  laughter  and  good-humor 
followed  in  his  wake,  as  the  white  foam  smiles 
astern  of  some  sharp  little  cutter  going  before  the 
wind. 
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The  first  erening,  April  20,  on  board  the  Bos- 
ton, passed  delightmlly.  We  were  all  in  first-rate 
spirits,  and  the  calm,  sweet  evenings  that  stole  on 
us  as  we  approached  the  South,  diffused  a  soft 
and  gentle  influence  over  us.  The  scene  on  board 
the  ship  was  exceedingly  picturesque.  Fellows 
fumbling  in  haversacks  for  rations,  or  extracting 
saudwicnes  from  reluctant  canteens ;  guards  pac- 
ing up  and  down  with  drawn  bayonets ;  knapsacks 
piled  in  comers,  bristling  heaps  of  muskets,  with 
sharp,  shining  teeth,  crowded  into  every  available 
nook ;  picturesque  groups  of  men  lolling  on  deck, 
pipe  or  ci^ar  in  mouth,  mdulging  in  the  dolcefar 
iiiente,  as  if  they  were  on  the  blue  shores  of  Capri, 
rather  than  on  their  way  to  battle ;  unbuttoned 
jackets,  crossed  legs,  heads  leaning  on  knapsacks, 
blue  uniforms  everywhere,  with  here  and  there  a 
glint  of  officer's  red  lighting  up  the  foreground 
—  ail  formed  a  scene  that  such  painters  as  the 
English  Warren  would  have  revelled  in. 

I  regret  to  say  that  all  was  not  rose-colored. 
The  steamer  that  the  Ck)lonel  chartered  had  to 
get  ready  at  three  or  four  hours'  notice,  he  having 
changed  his  plans,  in  consequence  of  the  tearing 
up  of  the  rails  around  Baltimore.  The  result 
was,  that  she  was  imperfectly  provisioned.  As 
the  appetites  of  the  men  began  to  develop,  the 
resources. of  the  vessel  began  to  appear.  In  the 
first  place,  she  was  far  too  small  to  accommodate 
a  thousand  men,  and  we  were  obliged  to  sleep  in 
all  sorts  of  impossible  attitudes.  There  is  an 
ingenious  device  known  to  carpenters  as  "  dove- 
tauing ; "  and  we  were  so  thick  that  we  had  pos- 
itively to  dovetail,  only  that  there  was  very  little 
of  the  dove  about  it ;  for  when  perambulating 
soldiers  stepped  on  the  faces  and  stomachs  of 
the  sleepers,  as  they  lay  on  deck,  the  greeting 
that  they  received  had  but  little  flavor  of  the 
olive  branch. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  found  very  soon  that 
the  commissariat  was  in  a  bad  way,  the  men  were 
as  jolly  as  sandboys.  I  never  saw  a  more  good- 
humored  set  of  men  in  my  life.  Fellows  who 
would  at  Delmonico's  have  sent  back  a  turban  de 
volatile  avx  truffes,  because  the  truffles  were 
tough,  here  cheerfully  took  their  places  in  file 
between  decks,  tin  plates  and  tin  cups  in  hand, 
in  order  to  get  an  msufiicient  piece  of  beef  and 
a  vision  of  coffee.  But  it  was  all  merrily  done. 
The  scant  fare  was  seasoned  with  hilarity ;  and 
h«re  I  say  to  those  people  in  New  York  wHo  have 
sneered  at  the  Seventh  regiment  as  being  dandies, 
and  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crimes  of  cleanli- 
ness and  kid  gloves,  that  they  would  cease  to 
scoff,  and  remain  to  bless,  had  they  beheld  the 
squai'e,  honest,  genial  way  in  which  these  mili- 
tary Brummells  roughed  it.  Farther  on,  you  will 
see  what  they  did  in  the  way  of  endurance  and 
activity. 

April  21  was  Sunday  —  a  glorious,  cloudless 
day.  We  had  steamed  all  night,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
At  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  we  had  service  read  by 
our  chaplain,  and  at  one  P.  M.  we  were  seven 
miles  from  the  coast  The  day  was  calm  and  de- 
licious.   In  spite  of  our  troubles  with  regard  to 


food — troubles,  be  it  understood,  entirely  una- 
voidable —  wo  drank  in  with  delight  the  serenity 
of  the  scene.  A  hazy  tent  of  blue  hung  over 
our  heads.  On  one  side  the  dim  thread  of  shore 
hemmed  in  the  sea.  Flights  of  loons  and  ducks 
skimmed  along  the  ocean,  rising  lazily,  and  spat- 
tering the  waves  with  their  wuigs,  as  they  flew 
against  the  wind,  until  they  rose  into  air,  and, 
wneeling,  swept  into  calmer  feeding  grounds. 
Now  and  then  the  calm  of  the  hour  was  broken 
with  the  heavy  tramp  of  men,  and  the  metallic 
voice  of  the  Corporal  of  the  Guard  relieving  his 
comrades.  At  nve  o'clock  P.  M.  we  passed  a 
li^ht-ship,  and  hailed  her,  our  object  being  to 
discover  whether  any  United  States  vessels  were 
in  the  neighborhood,  waiting  to  convoy  us  up  the 
Potomac  Kiver,  We  had  heard  that  the  forts  at 
Alexandria  were  ready  to  open  upon  us  if  we 
attempted  to  pass  up,  and  our  steamer  was  of 
such  a  build,  tnat,  had  a  shell  or  shot  struck  it, 
we  would  have  been  burned  or  drowned.  It 
therefore  behooved  us  to  be  cautious.  The  an- 
swers we  got  from  the  light-ship  and  other  ves- 
sels that  we  hailed  in  this  spot  were  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  although  the  feelings  of  the  men  were 
unanimous  in  wishing  to  force  the  Potomac, 
wiser  counsels,  as  it  proved,  were  behind  us,  and 
we  kept  on.  About  this  time  a  curious  phenom- 
enon occurred.  Some  men  in  the  regiment,  who 
have  fine  voices,  —  and  their  name  is  legion,  — 
had  been  singing,  with  all  that  delicious  effect 
that  mu^ic  at  sea  produces,  several  of  the  finest 
psalms  in  our  litui'gy.  The  ocean  softens,  and 
delicately  repeats  sound ;  and  those  airs,  trem- 
bling and  sliding  along  the  almost  luuippled  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  were  so  melodious,  tnat  if  the 
Southern  Cerberi  had  heard  them,  they  would 
have  slumbered  at  the  gates  of  their  own  helL 
While  we  were  singing,  the  moon  swung  clear 
into  air,  and  round  her  white  disk  was  seen  three 
circles,  clear  and  distinct  —  red^  white,  and  blue  1 
The  omen  was  caught  by  common  instinct,  and 
a  thousand  cheers  went  up  to  that  heaven  that 
seemed  in  its  visible  signs  to  manifest  its  appro- 
val of  the  cause  in  which  we  were  about  to  fight. 
All  this  time  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  where 
we  were  going.  The  officers  kept  all  secret,  and 
our  conjectures  drifted  like  a  drifting  boat.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22d  we  were  in  sight  of  An- 
napolis, off  which  the  Constitution  was  l>ing,  and 
there  found  the  Eighth  regiment  of  Massachusetts 
volunteers  on  board  the  Maryland.  They  were 
aground,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Captain,  whom  they  put  in  irons,  and  want- 
ed to  hang.  I  regret  to  say  that  they  did  not  do  it- 
During  the  greater  portion  of  that  forenoon  we 
were  occupied  in  trjing  to  get  the  Maryland  off 
the  sandbar  on  which  she  was  grounded.  From 
our  decks  we  could  see  the  men  in  file  tr^-ing  to 
rock  her,  so  as  to  facilitate  our  tugging.  These 
men  were  without  water  and  without  food,  were 
well  conducted  and  uncomplaining,  and  behaved, 
in  all  respects,  like  heroes.  They  were  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Butler,  and  I  regret  that  that 
gentleman  did  not  care  more  for  the  comforts  of 
men  whose  subsequent  pluck  proved  that  nothing 
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was  too  ffood  for  them.  During  the  endeavors 
to  get  ue  Maryland  afloat,  ve  had  some  idle 
time  on  onr  hanck,  and  your  humble  serrant  em- 
ployed some  of  it  in  *' composing "  a  Seventh 
regnnent  song,  which  is  now  in  rehearsal  by  the 
vocalists  of  the  corps : 


THE  SEVENTH. 


AiB  —  «  Gilla  Machree: 


I. 


»• 


OcH !  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys 
Wid  making  love  and  fighting ; 

We  take  a  fort, 

The  girls  we  court. 
Bat  most  the  last  delight  in. 

To  fire  a  gun. 

Or  raise  some  fun, 
To  us  is  no  endeavor ; 

So  let  us  hear 

One  hearty  cheer  — 
The  Seventh's  lads  forever ! 
CB0&T7S.  —  For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys, 
^d  making  love  and  fighting ; 

We  take  a  fort; 

The  girls  we  court, , 
But  most  the  last  delight  in. 

n. 

ThereTs  handsome  Joe, 

Whose  constant  flow 
Of  merriment  unfailing, 

Upon  the  tramp. 

Or  in  the  camp. 
Will  keep  our  hearts  firom  ailing. 

And  B and  Chat» 

Who  might  have  sat 
For  Pythias  and  Damon, 

Och !  whin  they  get 

Their  heavy  wet, 
They  get  as  hign  as  Haman. 
Chobus. — For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  destiuroys,  &c. 

ni. 

Like  Jove  above, 

We're  fond  of  love, 
But  fonder  still  of  victuals  i 

Wid  turtle  steaks. 

An'  codfish  cakes, 
We  always  fills  our  kittles. 

To  cmrown  aich  dish. 

We  dhrinks  like  fish. 
And  Mumm's  the  word  wc  utther  ; 

An'  thin  we  swill 

Our  L6oville, 
That  oils  our  throats  like  butther. 
Chorus. — For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys,  &c. 

rv. 

We  make  from  hay 

A  splindid  tay, 
From  beans  a  gorgeous  cofiee ; 

Our  crame  is  prime, 

With  chalk  and  lime  — 
In  &ct,  'tis  quite  a  throphy. 


Our  chickens  roast, 

Wid  butthered  toast, 
I'm  sure  would  timpt  St.  Pether. 

Now,  you'll  declare 

Our  bill  of  &re 
It  couldn't  be  complether. 
Chobus. — For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys,  &c. 

V. 

Now,  silence  all, 

WhUelrecaU 
A  memory  sweet  and  tender*; 

The  maids  and  wives 

That  light  our  lives 
With  deep,  enduring  splendor  — 

We'll  give  no  cheer 

For  those  so  dear. 
But  in  our  hearts  we'll  bless  them. 

And  pray  to-night 

That  angels  brieht 
May  watch  them  and  caress  them. 
CH0RT7S. — For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys, 
Wid  making  love  and  fighting ; 

We  take  a  fort, 

The  girls  we  court, 
But  most  the  last  delight  in. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  ^2d  we  landed  at  the 
Annapolis  dock,  after  having  spent  hours  in  try- 
ing to  relieve  the  Maryland.  Tor  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  your  correspondent  was  put  to  work 
to  roll  flour-barrels.  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
honorable  and  onerous  duty  of  transporting  stores 
from  the  steamer  to  the  dock.  Later  still,  he  de- 
scended to  the  position  of  mess  servant,  when,  in 
company  with  gentlemen  well  known  in  Broad- 
way for  immaculate  kids,  he  had  the  honor  of 
attending  on  his  company  with  buckets  of  cooked 
meat  and  crackers ;  the  only  difi^ence  between 
him  and  Co.  and  the  ordinary  waiter  being,  that 
the  former  were  civiL 

After  this,  I  had  the  pleasing  duty  of  perform- 
ing three  hours  of  guard  duty  on  tne  doc^,  with 
a  view  to  protect  the  baggage  and  stores.  It 
was  monotonous — being  my  first  guard -»  but 
not  unpleasant.  The  moon  rose  calm  and  white. 
A  long  dock  next  to  the  one  on  which  I  was  sta- 
tioned, stretched  away  into  the  bay,  resting  on 
its  numerous  piles,  until  it  looked  in  the  clear 
moonlight  like  a  centipede.  All  was  still  and 
calm,  until  at  certain  penods  the  guard  chsJlenged 
persons  attempting  to  pass.  There  was  a  holv  in- 
fluence in  the  hour,  and  somehow  the  hot  fever 
of  anxiety  that  had  been  over  us  for  days  seemed 
to  pass  away  under  the  touch  of  the  magnetic 
finffers  of  the  night 

We  were  quartered  in  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis.  I  had  a  bunk- 
ing-place  in  what  is  there  called  a  fort,  which  is 
a  rickety  structure,  that  a  ludfer  match  would 
set  on  me,  but  fiimished  with  imposing  guns.  I 
suppose  it  was  merely  built  to  practise  the  cadets, 
because  as  a  defence  it  is  worthless.  The  same 
evening  boats  were  sent  off  from  the  yard,  and  to- 
wards nightfall  the  Massachusetts  men  landed. 
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fageed,  hungry,  thirsty,  b\it  indomitable.  At  an 
early  hour  Uiere  was  a  univerfial  snore  through 
the  Naval  School  of  Annapolis. 

llie  two  days  that  we  remained  at  Annapolis 
were  welcome.  We  had  been  without  a  fair 
night's  sleep  since  we  left  New  York,  and  even 
the  hard  quarters  we  had  there  were  a  luxury 
compared  to  the  dirty  decks  of  the  Boston.  Be- 
sides, there  were  natural  attractions.  The  grounds 
are  very  prettily  laid  out,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  experience,  I  never  saw  a  handsomer  or  bet- 
ter bred  set  of  young  men  than  the  cadets.   They 

number  aboiit ,  only  twenty  having  left  the 

school  owing  to  political  conviction.  The  re- 
mainder are  sound  Union  fellows,  eager  to  prove 
their  devotion  to  the  flag.  After  apendingia  de- 
lightful time  in  the  Navy  School,  resting  and 
amusing  ourselves,  our  repose  was  disturbed,  at 
nine  P.  M.,  April  23,  by  rockets  being  thrown  up 
in  the  bay.  The  men  were  scattered  all  over  t^e 
grounds ;  some  in  bed,  others  walking  or  smoking, 
all  more  or  less  uncb'essed.  The  rockets  being 
of  a  suspicious  character,  it  was  conjectured  that 
a  Southern  fleet  was  outside,  and  our  drummer 
beat  the  roll-call  to  arms.  From  the  stroke  of 
the  drum,  until  the  time  that  every  man,  fully 
equipped  and  in  fighting  order,  was  in  the  ranks, 
was  exactly,  bywatch,  seven  minutes.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  anjrthing  about  such  celerity  —  it 
speaks  for  itsel£  The  alarm,  however,  proved  to 
be  false,  the  vessels  in  the  offing  provmg  to  be 
laden  with  the  Seventv-first  and  other  New  York 
regiments ;  so  that,  after  an  unpremeditated  trial 
of  our  readiness  for  action,  we  were  permitted  to 
retire  to  our  virtuous  couches,  which  means,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  a  blanket  on  the  floor,  witn  a 
military  overcoat  over  you,  and  a  nasal  concert 
all  around  you,  that  in  noise  and  number  out- 
vies Musard  s  celebrated  concerts  monstres. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April  we  started 
on  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hard- 
est marches  on  record.  The  secessionists  of  An- 
napolis and  the  surrounding  district  had  threat- 
ened to  cut  us  off  in  our  march,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  would  attack  our  quar- 
ters. This,  of  course,  was  the  drunken  Soutnem 
ebullition.  A  civilian  told  me  that  he  met  in  the 
streets  of  Annapolis  two  cavalry  soldiers  who 
came  to  cut  our  throats  without  delay,  but  as 
each  brave  warrior  was  endeavoring  to  hold  the 
other  up,  my  friend  did  not  apprehend  much 
danger. 

A  curious  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place  at 
Annapolis,  and  indeed  all  through  Maryland,  af- 
ter our  arrival. 

The  admirable  good  conduct  which  character- 
izes the  regiment,  the  open  liberality  which  it 
displays  in  all  pecuniary  transactions,  and  the 
courteous  demeanor  which  it  exhibits  to  all  classes, 
took  the  narrow-minded  populiuion  of  this  ex- 
cessively wretched  town  by  surprise.  They  were 
prepared  for  pillage.  They  thought  we  were  go- 
mg  to  sack  the  p&ce.  They  found,  instead,  that 
we  were  prepared  and  willing  to  pay  liberal 
prices  for  everything,  and  that  evenpatriotic  pres- 
entations were  steadily  refused.    While  we  were 


in  the  Navy  School,  of  course  all  sorts  of 
as  to  our  operations  were  floating  about.  It  tar- 
prised  me  that  no  one  suggested  that  we  were  to 
go  ofi"  in  a  balloon ;  however,  all  surmises  were 
put  to  an  end  by  our  receiving  orders,  the  eveo- 
mg  of  the  23d,  to  assemble  in  mandiing  order 
next  morning.  The  dawn  saw  us  up.  Kn^ 
sacks,  with  our  blankets  and  overcoats  atnmped 
on  them,  were  piled  on  the  green.  A  brier  and 
insufficient  breakfast  was  taken,  our  canteens  filled 
with  vinegar  and  water,  cartridges  distributed  to 
each  man,  and  after  mustering  and  loading,  we 
started  on  our  first  march  through  a  hostile 
country. 

Gen.  Scott  has  stated,  as  I  have  been  infonned« 
that  the  march  that  we  performed  from  Annapo- 
lis to  the  Junction  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  record.  I  know  that  I  felt  it  the  most  fa- 
tiguing, and  some  of  our  office's  have  told  me 
that  it  was  the  most  perilous.  We  marched  the 
first  ei^ht  miles  under  a  burning  sun,  in  heavy 
marchmg  order,  in  less  than  three  hours ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that,  placing  all  elementary  con- 
siderations out  of  the  way,  marching  on  a  rail- 
road track  is  the  most  harassing.  We  started 
at  about  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  for  the  first  time 
saw  the  town  of  Annapolis,  which,  without  any 
disrespect  to  that  place,  I  may  say,  looked  veiy 
much  as  if  some  celestial  schoolboy,  with  a  box 
of  toys  under  his  arm,  had  dropped  a  few  houses 
and  men  as  he  was  going  home  firom  sdiool,  and 
that  the  accidental  settlement  was  called  Annq>o- 
lis.  Through  the  town  we  marched,  the  peo]^ 
un8\-mpathizing,  but  afraid.  They  saw  the  Sev- 
entli  for  the  first  time,  and  for  the  first  time  they 
realized  the  men  that  they  had  threatened. 

The  tracks  had  been  torn  up  between  Annapo- 
lis and  the  Junction,  and  here  it  was  that  the 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  Massachusetts  Eighth 
regiment  came  out.  The  locomotives  had  been 
taken  to  pieces  by  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  traveL  In  steps  a  Massachusetts 
volunteer,  looks  at  the  piecemeal  engine,  takes 
up  a  fiange,  and  says  coolly, "  I  made  tnis  engine, 
and  I  can  put  it  together  again."  Engineers 
were  wanted  when  the  engine  was  ready.  Nine- 
teen stepped  out  of  the  ranks.  The  rails  were 
torn  up.  Practical  railroad  makers  out  of  the 
regiment  laid  them  again ;  and  all  this,  mind 
you,  without  care  or  food.  These  brave  boys,  I 
say,  were  starving  while  they  were  doin^  this 
good  work.  What  their  Colonel  was  doing,  I 
can't  say.  As  we  marched  along  the  track  that 
they  had  laid,  they  greeted  us  with  Tanks  of 
smiling  but  hungry  faces.  One  boy  told  me,  with 
a  laugh  on  his  young  lips,  that  he  had  not  eaten 
anything  for  thirty  hours.  There  was  not,  thank 
Qod,  a  haversack  in  our  regiment  that  was  not 
emptied  into  the  hands  of  these  ill-treated  heroes, 
nor  a  fiask  that  was  not  at  their  disposal.  I  am 
glad  to  pay  them  tribute  here,  and  mentally  doff 
my  cap. 

Our  march  lay  through  an  arid,  sandy,  tobacco- 
growing  country.  The  sun  poured  on  our  heads 
like  hot  lava.  The  sixth  and  second  companies 
were  sent  on  for  skirmishing  duty,  under  the 
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eoountiid  of  Gapts.  Gkike  and  Neren,  the  btter 
commanding  as  senior  officer.  A  car,  on  which 
was  placed  a  howitser,  loaded  with  grape  and 
canister,  headed  the  cohmm,  manned  bv  the  en- 
nneer  and  artillery  oonw,  commanded  by  laeat 
Bontinff.  This  was  the  rallying  point  of  the 
•kirmismng  narty,  on  which,  in  case  of  difficulty, 
they  could  fall  back.  In  the  centre  of  the  col- 
umn came  the  cars  laden  with  medical  stores,  and 
bearing  our  sick  and  wounded,  while  the  extreme 
rear  was  brot^ht  up  with  a  second  howitzer, 
loaded  idso  with  grape  Mid  canister.  The  en- 
gineer corps,  of  course,  had  to  do  the  forwarding 
work.  New  York  dandies,  sir  —  but  they  buih 
bridges,  laid  rails,  and  headed  the  regiment 
through  that  terrible  march.  After  marching 
about  eight  miles,  during  which  time  sevotd  men 
csTcd  in  firom  exhaustion,  and  one  young  gentle- 
man was  sunstruck  and  sent  Inck  to  New  York, 
we  halted,  and  instantly,  with  the  Divine  instinct 
which  characterises  the  hun^  soldier,  proceeded 
to  forage.  The  worst  of  it  was,  thero  was  no 
hnf^ag  to  be  done.  The  only  house  within  reach 
was  inhabited  by  a  letharffio  person,  who,  like 
most  Southern  men,  had  no  idea  of  gaining  money 
by  labor.  We  offered  him  extravagant  prices  to 
get  us  fresh  water,  and  it  was  wim  the  utmost 
rehictance  we  could  get  him  to  obtain  us  a  few 
pailfuls.  Over  the  mantel-piece  of  his  miserable 
shanty  I  saw  —  a  curious  coincidence — the  por- 
trait of  CoL  Duryea,  of  our  reghnent. 

After  a  brief  rest  of  about  an  hour,  we  again 
commenced  our  march;  a  inarch  which  lasted 
until  the  next  morning  —  a  march  than  which 
in  history,  nothing  but  those  marches  in  which 
defeated  troops  have  fled  from  the  enemy,  can 
equal.  Oar  Colonel,  it  seems,  determined  to 
inarch  by  railroad,  in  preference  to  the  common 
road,  inasmuch  as  he  bad  obtained  such  secret  in- 
formation as  led  him  to  suppose  that  we  were 
waited  for  on  the  latter  route.  Events  justified 
bis  judffment  There  were  cavalry  troops  posted 
in  demes  to  cut  us  o£&  They  could  not  have 
done  it,  of  course,  but  they  could  have  harassed 
tis  severely.  As  we  went  along  the  railroad  we 
threw  out  skirmishing  parties  from  the  second 
snd  sixth  companies,  to  keep  the  road  clear.  I 
know  not  if  I  can  describe  tiiat  night's  march.  I 
have  dim  recollections  of  deep  cuts  through 
which  we  passed,  gloomy  and  treacherous-looki^, 
with  the  moon  shining  full  on  our  muskets,  while 
the  banks  were  wrapped  in  shade,  and  we  each  mo- 
ment exacting  to  see  the  flash  and  hear  the  crack 
of  the  nfle  of  the  Southern  guerrilla.  The  tree 
ffogB  and  lizards  made  moumfid  music  as  we 
pused.  The  soil  on  which  we  travelled  was  soft 
and  heavy.  The  sleepers  lying  at  intervals  across 
the  b-ack  made  the  march  ternbly  fatiguing.  On 
all  sides  dark,  lonelv  pine  woods  stretched  away, 
and  high  over  the  nooting  of  owls  or  the  plain- 
tive petition  of  the  whip-poor-will  rose  the  bass 
commands  of  Halt !  Forward,  march  !  —  and 
when  we  came  to  any  ticklish  spot,  the  word 
would  run  from  the  head  of  the  column  along  the 
hnc, "  Holes/'  "  Bridge— pass  it  along,'*  &c. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  monotony  of  the 
inarch  became  oppressive.    Owing  to  our  having 


to  explore  every  indi  of  tiie  way,  we  did  not  make 
more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. 
We  ran  out  of  stimulants,  and  almost  out  of 
water.  Most  of  us  had  had  no  sleep  for  four 
nights,  and  as  the  ni^ht  advanced  our  march  was 
almost  a  stagger.  This  was  not  so  much  &tague 
as  want  of  excitement  Our  fellows  were  spoifinff 
for  a  fight,  and  when  a  dropping  shot  was  heard 
in  the  custance,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
languid  legs  straightened,  and  the  column  braced 
itsdf  for  action.  K  we  had  had  even  the  small- 
est kind  of  a  skirmish,  the  men  would  have  been 
able  to  walk  to  Washington.  As  it  was,  we  went 
sleepily  on.  I  myself  fell  asleep  walking  in  the 
ranks.  Numbers,  I  find,  followed  my  example ; 
but  never  before  was  there  shown  such  indom- 
itable pluck  and  perseverance  as  the  Seventh 
showea  during  that  march  of  twenty  miles.  The 
country  that  we  passed  through  seemed  to  have 
been  entirely  deserted.  The  inhabitants,  who 
were  going  to  kill  us  when  they  thought  we 
daren't  come  through,  now  vamosed  their  respec- 
tive ranches,  and  we  saw  them  not.  Houses  were 
empty.  The  population  retired  into  the  interior, 
burying  their  money,  and  carrying  their  families 
alon^  with  them.  They,  it  seems,  were  tmder 
the  impression  that  we  came  to  ravage  and  pil- 
lage, and  they  fled  as  the  Gauls  must  have  fled 
when  Attila  and  his  Hims  came  down  on  them 
frt>m  the  north.  As  we  did  at  Annapolis,  we  did 
in  Maryland  State.  We  left  an  impression  that 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Every  thin^  was  paid  for. 
No  discourtesv  was  offered  to  any  mhabitant,  and 
the  sobriety  of  the  regiment  should  be  an  example 
to  others.  

Advbmtuiib  op  Captain  Strong.  —  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  adventure  of  Captain  W. 
E.  Strong,  of  the  Second  regiment  of  Wisconsin 
volunteers,  was  given  by  that  officer  in  an  official 
report  to  Maj.  Larrabee,  dated  at  Camp  Advance, 
Sq>tember  7, 1861 : 

"  In  pursuance  of  your  order  of  yest^ay,  I 
proceeded  to  examine  the  woods  to  the  ri^ht  of 
our  exterior  line,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
yourself  whether  the  line  should  be  extended. 
The  last  picket  was  stationed  about  four  hundred 
yuds  from  the  river — being  our  outpost  on  our 
right  exterior  line — leaving  a  dense  thicket  of 
pine  undergrowth  between  it  and  the  river.  From 
my  means  of  observation  up  to  that  time,  I  had 
concluded  that  our  pickets  were  not  sufficientiy 
advanced  in  that  direction,  as  this  space  was 
wholly  unoccupied.  At  least  I  thought  the 
ground  should  be  examined;  and  in  this  you 
were  pleased  to  fully  concur. 

"  You  desired  me  to  make  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  be  ready  to  report  when 
you  should  return,  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  of  that 
day.  Accordingly,  after  dinner  I  passed  along 
the  line  until  I  reached  the  extreme  outpost  on 
the  right,  which  consisted  of  Lieut  Dodge,  Corp. 
Manderson,  and  three  privates,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded along  over  very  rough  and  densely  wooded 
ground  to  the  river.  I  soon  ascertained  that  these 
physical  obstacles  were  so  great  that  no  body  of 
troops  could,  in  this  direetion,  turn  our  ngbi 
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flank,  Mid  there  was  no  neoeaaty  of  extending 
our  pickets.  I  then  concluded  to  return;  and 
fbr  tne  purpose  of  avoidmg  the  dense  under- 
growth, 1  turned  back  on  a  fine  about  a  hundred 
rods  in  advance  of  the  direction  of  our  line  of 
pidiets.  As  I  was  i>assing  through  a  thicket,  I 
was  surrounded  by  six  rcMl  soldiers — four  in- 
fkntry  and  two  csTalry.  The  footmen  were 
pooriy  dressed  and  badly  armed.  Seeing  I  was 
cau^t,  I  thought  it  best  to  surrender  at  once. 
So  I  said,  *  Gentlemen,  you  have  me.'  I  was 
asked  yarious  questions  as  to  who  I  was,  where  I 
was  ^oing,  what  regiment  I  belonged  to,  &c.,  all 
of  which  I  refVised  to  answer.  One  of  the  foot- 
men said, '  Let's  hang  the  d—d  Yankee  scoun- 
drel,' and  pointed  to  a  conyenient  Hmb.  Another 
man  said,  *  No ;  let's  take  him  to  the  camp,  and 
th^n  hang  him.'  One  of  the  cavalrymen,  who 
seemed  to  be  leader,  said,  'We'll  take  him  to 
camp.'  They  then  marched  me  through  an  open 
place  —  two  in  front,  two  in  the  rear,  and  a  cav- 
alryman on  each  side  of  me.  I  was  armed  with 
two  revolvers  and  my  sword. 

"  After  going  some  twenty  rods,  the  Sergeant 
on  my  right,  noticing  my  pistols,  ordered  me  to 
give  them  up,  together  with  my  sword.  I  said, 
*  Certainly,  gentlemen,'  and  immediately  halted. 
As  I  stopped,  they  all  filed  past  me,  and  of  course 
were  in  front.  We  were  at  this  time  in  an  open 
part  of  the  woods,  but  about  sixty  yards  to  the 
rear  was  a  thicket  of  undergrowth.  Thus  every- 
thing was  in  my  favor }  I  was  quick  of  foot,  and 
a  passable  shot ;  yet  the  desijp  of  escape  was  not 
formed  until  I  brought  my  pistol  pouches  round 
to  the  front  part  of  my  body,  and  my  hands 
touched  the  stocks.  The  grasping  of  the  pistols 
suggested  the  thought  of  cocking  them  as  I  drew 
them  out.  This  I  did ;  and  the  moment  I  got 
command  of  them,  I  shot  down  two  footmen  near- 
est me  —  about  sixty  feet  off — one  with  each 
hand.  I  immediately  turned  and  ran  towards  the 
thicket  in  the  rear.  The  confosion  of  my  captors 
was  apparently  so  great,  that  I  had  nearly  reached 
cover  before  shots  were  fired  at  me.  One  ball 
passed  through  my  left  cheek,  passing  out  of 
my  mouth.  Another  one,  a  musket-bafi,  passed 
through  my  canteen.  Immediately  upon  tms  vol- 
ley the  two  cavalrymen  separatea — one  on  my 
left  and  the  other  on  my  right— to  cut  off  mv 
retreat  The  remaining  two  footmen  charged  di- 
rectly towards  me ;  I  turned,  when  the  horsemen 
got  up,  and  fired  three  or  four  shots,  but  the  baUs 
ew  wild.  I  ran  on,  got  over  a  small  knoU,  and 
nearly  regained  one  of  our  pickets,  when  I  was 
headed  off  by  both  the  mounted  men.  The  Ser- 
geant called  out  to  me  to  halt  and  surrender;  I 
gave  no  reply,  but  fired  and  ran  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  pursued  and  overtook  me ;  I  turned, 
took  good  aim,  puUed  the  trin^,  but  the  cap 
snapped.  At  this  time  his  carbme  was  unslung, 
and  he  was  holding  it  with  both^hands  on  the  left 
side  of  his  horse.  He  fired  at  my  breast  without 
raisinff  the  piece  to  his  shoulder,  and  the  shot 
passed  from  the  rifht  side  of  my  coat,  through  it 
and  my  shirt,  to  the  left,  just  grazing  the  Sun ; 
the  piece  was  so  near  as  to  bum  the  cfoth  out  tiie 
•ise  of  one's  hand.    I  was,  however,  uninjoied  at 


tliifl  time,  save  the  shot  through  my  ehedc.  I 
then  fired  at  him  again,  and  brou^t  him  to  the 
ground,  hanging  by  his  foot  in  the  left  stimip, 
and  the  horse  galloping  towards  the  camp.  I  saw 
no  more  of  the  other  horsemaa,  nor  of  the  foot- 
men, but  running  on  soon  came  to  our  own  pidL* 
ets  uninjured,  save  the  shot  through  mx  cneek, 
but  otherwise  much  exhausted  mm  my  exer- 

The  PowEK  of  Slate  Labob.— ThefoUow 
ing  curious  passage  appears  in  a  sermon  preached 
by  Bev.  WiDiam  O.  Prentiss,  at  three  different 
tunes,  twice  by  request  repeated,  in  South  Oiro- 
lina,  in  1860 : 

<*  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  white  men 
directing  the  labor  of  less  than  four  millions  of 
African  slaves,  have  fiimished  the  material,  out  of 
which  has  been  reared  this  colossal  fabric,  and  it 
begins  to  topple  to  its  fall  at  the  first  bright  promise 
that  their  sustaining  aid  shall  be  witlkb^awn.  If 
further  proof  be  reouired  that  the  labor  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  has  built  up  these  vast,  these  im- 
portant interests,  consult  the  statistics  of  our 
country;  study  figures  which  no  human  inge- 
nuity can  torture  into  the  indorsement  of  a  ue. 
History  shows  that  the  country  makes  no  pal- 
pable improvement  until  the  grand  staple  of  the 
earth's  necessities  begins  to  be  reared  here,  and 
that  its  advances  are  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  African  slave  labor 
employed  by  us.  The  whole  commerce  of  the 
civilized  \f  orld  is  based  upon  this  labor ;  it  feeds 
the  hungry,  it  clothes  the  naked,  it  employs  the 
idler,  it  supports  tottering  thrones  and  starving 
paupers;  kings  in  their  diadems,  and  beggars 
m  tneir  rags,  all  cry  aloud  to  the  god  who  foeda 
them, '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  cotton.' " 


Stonewall  Jackson  at  Bull  Run. — A 
Southern  correspondent,  who  was  present  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  relates  the  foUgwii^ : 

"  General  Jackson's  brigade  had  been  lying  for 
hours  sustaining  with  unflinching  courage  a  most 
terrific  fire.  The  general  had  his  horse  shot  un- 
der him,  and  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  shot  off; 
but,  cool  as  a  cucumber,  he  still  urged  his  *  boys ' 
to  be  steady ;  and  steady  they  were,  when  they 
charged  and  butchered  tne  Fire  Zouaves  and  otii* 
er  regiments  ri^t  and  left.  The  General  has  a 
way  of  holding  his  head  up  very  strai^ ;  and 
his  almost  invariable  response  to  any  remark  ii, 
*  Very  well,'  whilst  his  cmn  seems  trying  to  get 
up  towards  the  top  of  his  head.  The  writer  re- 
members, in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  to  have  seen 
die  General  rallyine  his  men,  while  his  chin 
seemed  to  stidL  out  urther,  and  his  *  Very  wells' 
seemed  to  sound  more  euphoniously  than  ever ; 
and  when  the  writer  wished  to  pour  a  little  whis- 
key upon  the  shattered  finger,  he  was  told  that  it 
was  '  of  no  consequence ; '  and  away  went  the  Gen- 
eral, with  a  battery  following  him»  to  take  posi- 
tion in  some  advantageous  spot.  If  any  one  was 
ever  entitled  to  a  sobriquet,  the  General  certainly 
deserved  that  of  coot" 
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Anscdotb  of  Genebal  Wadgwobth^ — The 
following  18  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic 
stories  of  the  war : 

Paymaster  Rochester,  feelinff  his  lips  to  be  un- 
sealed by  the  death  of  Oeneral  Wadsworth,  tells 
that  he  always  paid  him  from  his  eatrj  into  the 
service ;  and  that  when  the  General  called  on  him 
for  monevi  on  the  eve  of  starting  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  on  a  special  mission  connected  with 
the  arming  and  organization  of  the  slaves  of  that 
region,  he  casxially  remarked  to  him,  that  when 
he  got  to  New  Orleans  he  would  find  there  Pay- 
master Vedder,  to  whom  he  would  recommend 
him,  as  a  gentlemanly  officer,  to  apply  for  any 
moneys  he  might  need.  *'  No,  sir,"  said  General 
Wadsworth ;  "  I  shall  not  apply  to  Ma|.  Vedder. 
TVhile  I  am  in  the  service  I  sbaU  be  paid  only  by 
you.  And  my  reason  for  that  is,  that  I  wish  my 
account  with  ue  Government  to  be  kept  with  one 
paymaster  only ;  for  it  is  my  purpose,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  to  call  on  you  iTor  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  all  the  money  I  have  received  from  the 
United  States,  The  amount,  whatever  it  is,  I 
shall  give  to  some  permanent  institution  founded 
for  the  relief  of  msabled  soldiers.  This  is  the 
least  invidious  way  in  which  I  can  refuse  pay  for 
^hting  for  my  country  in  her  hour  of  danger." 


Genekal  Lyon's  Memory.  — A  soldier  of 
Gen.  Herron'a  division  wrote  from  Springfield, 
Mo.,  as  follows : 

"  Gen.  Lyon*8  memory  is  cherished  by  the  sol- 
diers here  as  something  holy.  The  Union  men 
think  that  no  man  ever  lived  like  him.  The  Third 
division  visited  the  battle-field  of  Wilson's  Creek 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  each  man  placed  a 
stone  on  the  spot  where  Lyon  fell,  so  that  there 
now  stands  a  monument  some  ten  feet  high,  built 
by  eight  thousand  soldiers,  to  point  out  to  the 
visitor  of  this  clasaie  ground  the  place  where  the 
hero  died."  ____^__ 

An  Affecting  Incident.— The  State  Milita- 
ry Agent  of  Michij;an,  at  Nashville,  L.  B.  Willard, 
relates  the  following  affecting  incident : 

"  As  I  was  passme  by  the  post  hospital,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  singing,  in  a  rather 
loud  tone,  of  *  Rally  round  the  flag,  boys,'  by 
one  of  the  patients  inside.  While  listening  to  the 
beautMul  music  of  that  popular  song,  I  m)served 
to  a  nurse  standing  in  the  doorway,  that  the  per- 
son singing  must  be  in  a  very  merry  mood,  and 
could  not  be  very  sick.  *  You  are  mistaken,  sir,' 
said  he ;  '  the  ^oor  fellow  engaged  in  singing  that 
good  old  song  is  now  nrapphng  with  death — has 
been  dying  ful  day.  1  am  his  nurse,'  he  contin- 
ued, '  and  the  scene  so  affected  me  that  I  was 
•bliged  to  leave  the  room.  He  is  just  about 
jreathing  his  last'  I  stepped  into  the  ward,  and, 
true  enough,  the  brave  man  was  near  his  end. 
His  eyes  were  abready  fixed  in  death.  He  was 
struggling  with  all  his  remaining  strength  against 
the  grim  monster,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
gushed  forth  from  his  patriotic  soul,  incoherently, 
Sbe  words,  *  Rally  round  the  flag,  boys,'  which 


had  so  often  cheored  him  through  his  weary 
march,  and  braced  him  up  when  entcrinj^  the 
field  of  blood  in  defence  of  his  country.  Fmally 
he  sank  away  into  his  death-slumber,  and  joined 
his  Maker's  command,  that  is  marching  onward 
to  that  £ar-off,  better  land.  The  last  audible 
sound  that  escaped  his  lips  was,  *  Rally,  boys ; 
rally  once  again ! '  As  his  eyes  were  closing, 
some  dozen  of  his  comrades  joined  in  a  solemn 
yet  beautiful  hymn,  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Take  it  altogether,  this  was  one  of  the  most  Bf" 
fecting  scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  a  hospital. 
It  drew  tears  copiously  from  near  one  hundred 
of  us.  It  occurred  in  the  large  ward,  which  oc- 
cupies the  entire  body  of  the  church  on  Cherry 
Street.  The  deceasea  was  an  Illinoisan,  and  had 
been  wounded  in  one  of  the  recent  skirmishes." 


A  Remarkable  Escape. — Maj.  K.  V.  Whaley, 
member  of  Congress  from  Wayne  County,  Va., 
was  captured  at  Guyandotte  by  H.  Clay  rate,  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  in  that  town,  and  carried 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chapm^msville,  two  days'  jour- 
ney distant.  The  prison^  and  his  captors  stopped 
at  a  house  near  Chapm^ville.  Ni^ht  coming 
on,  Maj.  Whaley,  after  hanging  up  his  coat  and 
hat  by  the  fire  to  dry,  went  to  bed  with  Capt. 
Wicher.  In  this  room  there  were  eight  men,  one 
of  whom  acted  as  a  guard.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Maj.  Whaley  awoke,  and  finding 
the  guard  nodding  m  front  of  the  fire,  and  all  the 
rest  in  deep  slumber,  determined  to  effect  an  es- 
cape. Leaving  his  bed  as  quietly  as  possible,  he' 
approached  the  guard,  and,  ascertaining  that  he 
was  asleep,  took  Capt.  Wicher's  hat,  picked  up 
his  own  shoes,  raised  the  latch  of  the  door,  ana, 
seeing  all  clear  outside,  ran  with  all  his  might 
about  two  hundred  yards  down  the  Guyandotte 
River.  Here  he  put  on  his  shoes,  and  looked 
about  for  some  drift  wood  upon  which  to  cross 
the  stream ;  but,  findinff  none,  concluded  to  swim 
the  river,  which  he  did  with  considerable  ease. 
He  then  proceeded  down  the  river  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  commenced  to  ascend  a  mountain, 
the  summit  of  which  he  reached  just  at  daybreak, 
and  just  as  Wicher  was  firing  his  guns  as  a  signal 
of  the  escape.  The  firing  was  answered  from  all 
directions.  Maj.  Whaley,  knowing  it  would  be 
fatal  to  attempt  to  travel  in  dayBght,  sought  a 
thicket  of  red  oak  brush,  in  which  he  found  a  sort 
of  path.  To  and  fro  over  this  path  he  walked  all 
day.  A  bleak  wind  was  blowing ;  and  being  wet 
through,  and  having  no  coat,  he  was  compelled 
to  walk  rapidly  in  order  to  save  his  life.  When 
m'ght  came  on  he  started  down  the  Guyandotte 
V^ey,  tracing  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  when  he  came  upon  a  camp  of  about 
one  hundred  cavalry ;  and,  knowing  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  pass,  retreated  again  to  the 
mountains,  llie  next  day  he  took  a  circuit  upon 
the  top  of  the  hills,  to  try  and  trace  the  valley 
and  keep  off  the  river,  which  he  supposed  would 
be  guarded. 

At  last  he  came  upon  Hart's  Creek,  and  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Union  set- 
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tlement,  at  tbe  head  of  Twelve  Pole.  He  went 
up  Hart's  Creek,  and  inquired  of  an  old  lady 
named  Adkins,  who,  with  her  son  and  son-in-law, 
were  in  the  house,  asking  her  to  direct  hun  to 
Kyer's  Creek,  which  ,he  knew  to  be  one  of  the 
branches  of  Twelve  Pole.  Young  Adkins  finally 
agreed  to  show  him  the  creek  for  two  dollars ;  and 
when  they  started,  the  Major  observed  that  the 
son-in-law,  Thompson,  started  in  another  direc- 
tion. The  Major  suspected  that  Thompson  knew 
him,  and  fearea  pursuit ;  so  he  hurried  vouqg  Ad- 
kins along  a  good  deal  faster  than  that  young 
gentleman  desired  to  move.  Arriving  at  the 
creek,  the  Major,  having  been  robbed  of  all  his 
money  at  Guj'andotte  on  the  night  of  the  fi^ht, 
could  not  comply  with  his  contract  with  Adkins, 
but  gave  him  twenty-five  cents,  all  the  money  he 
had,  and  a  new  pair  of  soldier's  shoes,  taking  in 
exchange  the  guide's  old  moccasons.  The  Major 
struck  down  tne  creek,  along  a  very  narrow  road, 
passing  two  houses,  at  one  of  whicn  he  saw  a  lit- 
tle girl,  but  had  not  gone  a  great  distance  before 
he  heard  the  tramp  of  the  cavalry  coming  in  pur- 
suit The  Major  was  about  turnmg  a  bend  in  the 
road,  and  haa  barely  time  to  jump  over  a  fence, 
and  lie  flat  upon  his  belly,  when  along  dashed  a 
company,  led  by  the  fellow  Thompson,  before 
mentioned.  The  Major  was  lying  not  six  feet 
from  where  his  pursuers  passed,  and  could  see 
their  eyes  peering  anxiously  forward  in  search  of 
him. 

After  the  pursuers  passed,  he  crawled  up  a  ra- 
vine, and  spent  another  twelve  hours,  exposed  to 
the  hardest  kind  of  a  rain,  accompaniea  by  the 
fiercest  lightning  and  the  loudest  thunder. 

[The  Major  afterwards  learned  that  the  little 
girl  whom  ne  had  seen  had  informed  his  niursuers 
that  he  had  just  gone  around  the  bena  in  the 
road ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  gain  the  bend  and 
capture  him,  they  never  thought  of  looking  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left.] 

Being  exceedingly  weak  and  feeble,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  having  gone  three  davs  without  food, 
the  Major  determined  to  approach  a  house  a  short 
distance  ahead,  and  ask  for  something  to  eat  He 
was  answered  by  the  man  of  the  house,  a  Union 
man,  who  recognized  the  Major  almost  at  once, 
and  warned  him  not  to  remain  a  minute  if  he 
wanted  to  escape,  as  the  cavalry  had  been  there 
hunting  for  him.  The  Major  offered  the  man  five 
hundred  dollars  to  conduct  him  to  the  Queen  Set- 
tlement, and  to  the  house  of  Absalom  Queen. 
The  man,  although  avowing  himself  a  good  Union 
man,  refused  the  offer,  stating  that  he  would  be 
killed  by  his  cannibal  neighbors  if  discovered. 
He,  however,  gave  the  Major  a  bbnket  to  throw 
over  his  shivenug  shoulders,  and  directed  him  to 
the  house  of  Queen. 

The  Major  plodded  on,  and  at  last  reached  the 
house  of  Queen,  where  he  found  a  Home  Guard 
of  twenty- five  men,  who  had  assembled  to  keep 
the  rebels  from  driving  off  the  cattle  from  the 
Union  settlement  Here  was  the  first  place  he 
got  anything  to  eat  aft^r  making  his  escape. 
Queen  and  eleven  of  his  men  accompanied  the 
Major,  travelling  only  at  night 


The  party  reached  tbe  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  on 
Sunday  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  there  was  great  re* 
joidnff  all  along  the  Ohio  River,  firing  of  can- 
non, &c. 

Absalom  Queen  was  a  brave  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  as  true  and  loyal  a  man  as  lives. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  Union  men  in  the 
settlement  in  which  he  resided,  one  hundred  of 
whom,  through  his  individual  infiuenoe,  joined 
Col.  Zeigler's  Fifth  Virginia  regiment 


KENTUCKY  !    O  KENTUCKY  I 

John  Moroaiv's  foot  is  on  thy  shore, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky  I 
His  hand  is  on  thy  stable  door, 

Kentucky!  OKentudty! 
You'll  see  your  good  my  mare  no  more  ; 
He'll  ride  her  tiU  her  bade  is  sore. 
And  leave  her  at  some  stranger's  door, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky ! 

For  feeding  John  you're  paying  dear, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky ! 
His  very  name  now  makes  you  fear, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky ! 
In  every  valley,  fiir  and  near. 
He's  gobbled  every  horse  and  steer ; 
You'll  rue  his  raids  for  many  a  year, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky  1 

Yet  you  have  many  a  traitorous  fool* 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky  1 
Who  still  will  be  the  rebel's  tool, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky ! 
They'll  learn  to  yield  to  Abra'm's  rule 
In  none  but  Johnny's  costly  school, 
At  cost  of  every  animule^ 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky  I 


Scenes  in  tiie  War.  —  Dick  Bonghton,  of 
the  Second  Kansas  regiment,  in  a  letter  to  his 
sister,  gives  the  following  incidents : 

**  It  would  be  singular  if,  in  a  four  or  ^ve 
months'  arduous  campaign,  I  should  not  be  occa- 
sionally in  a  tight  place,  as  well  as  the  witness  of 
some  painftd  scenes.  While  the  Kansas  Second 
were  stopping  at  St  Joseph,  on  their  way  home, 
in  September,  two  persons  were  arrested,  and 
placed  under  guard  in  one  of  the  hotels  in  that 
city.  On  the  evening  of  their  arrest,  and  the 
following  day,  it  chanced  to  be  my  turn  at  guard 
duty;  and  I  was  one  of  the  two  placed  at  the 
door  to  guard  the  prisoners.  Our  instructions 
were  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  as  one  of  them 
was  a  desperate  character,  arrested  under  the 
grave  charge  of  shooting  a  Union  man,  and 
would  probably  attempt  to  get  away.  On  the 
following  morning  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
prisoners,  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  her  son,  came 
up  to  the  room  in  great  distress.  She  told  her 
story  amid  tears  and  sobs,  persisting  m  saying 
that  her  son  was  a  good  Union  man;  that  he 
never  carried  any  weapons,  and  had  none  when 
arrested,  &c,  &c  Poor  woman !  she  was  under 
^e  impression  that  her  son  was  about  to  be 
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•tning  up  to  the  nearest  tree,  irithout  ceremony, 
hj  the  Second  Kansas  boys,  whose  ferocity  she 
had  heard  tell  so  much  about.  After  her  first 
burst  of  grief  had  subsided  into  comparative 
silence,  I  told  her  that,  if  what  she  said  were  true, 
she  need  have  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  son  ; 
and  added  that,  when  relieved  from  my  post,  I 
would  see  our  Major,  who  would  inquire  into  ^e 
matter;  and  I  could  assure  her  that  he  would 
ask  only  to  know  the  circumstances  of  her  son's 
arrest,  without  stopping  to  query  upon  opinions 
and  sentiments.  That  evening  he  was  honorably 
released,  and  I  had  the  satis&ction  of  taking 
mother  and  son  by  the  hand,  and  receiving  their 
gratulation. 

*'  The  case  of  the  other  prisoner  was  more 
serious  and  painful  to  me ;  and  I  give  it,  not  as 
one  worthy  of  being  singled  out  as  especially 
sad,  but  only  as  one  of  many  circumstances  of  an 
equally  painful  nature,  with  which  the  soldier  in 
active  service  in  this  terrible  war  has  become 
reluctantly  familiar.  While  still  dwelling  pleas- 
antly upon  the  consolation  my  words  had  given 
the  old  lady  in  the  morning,  a  %ht  footstep  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  a  young  lady 
made  her  appearance  in  tne  hall  leaaing  to  our 
room.  Her  countenance  was  so  pale  and  sad, 
with  traces  of  tears,  that  it  woula  have  drawn 
pity  from  a  heart  of  stone.  Her  step  was  so 
feeble  and  uncertain  that  I  involuntarily  took  her 
by  the  arm  as  she  approached,  and  supported 
her  into  the  presence  of  her  husband.  The^ 
embraced  each  other  for  some  moments,  the  si- 
lence only  broken  by  convulsive  sobs.  Presently 
the  wife,  making  a  strong  effort  to  be  calm, 
SDoke  * 

«•  Our  child  -  our  Kttle  WiUie ! ' 

"  The  husband  knew  too  well  the  terrible  pur- 
port of  her  words.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest, 
their  only  child  lay  ill  in  its  mother's  arms,  its 
little  spirit  hovering  upon  the  verge  of  another 
world.  When  she  cotdd  sufficiently  command 
her  emotions,  she  added: 

**  *  Before  he  died,  he  rose  in  my  arms,  and 
called  for  you,  Charles  — ^  yes,  he  called  for  pa ! 
O  Charles,  Charles !  you  could  not  come  to  us 
then.'  She  again  sank  upon  her  husband's  bosom 
in  uncontrollS)le  anguisL  Their  tears  mingled 
freely ;  and  I  found  the  moisture  collecting  in  my 
own  eyes  in  inconvenient  quantities  as  the  '  sec- 
ond relief'  stationed  themselves  at  our  post,  thus 
relieving  us  for  a  time.  When  we  left  the  city, 
the  prisoner  pleaded  very  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
go  with  us  $  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  look 
of  despair  when  it  became  necessary  for  our 
Major,  despite  his  pleadings,  to  deliver  him  over 
to  the  command  then  stationed  at  that  place. 

«  At  the  hazard  of  being  tedious,  dear  sister,  I 
will  relate  a  little  circumstance  which  happened 
while  guarding  these  same  prisoners.  We  had 
just  got  fairly  settled  at  our  posts  after  the  ar- 
rest, when  the  officer  of  the  ^ard  came  around, 
full  of  importance,  and  talking  loudly,  as  if  he 
wished  to  be  considered  Lord  Mogul,  Qen.  Jack- 
son, or  some  other  distinguished  individual. 

" '  See  here,  guards ;  keep  an  eye  on  that  tall 


fellow  there  ;  he's  a  d— d  secesh.  If  he  under- 
takes to  get  away,  run  your  bayonet  through 
him.  We  11  attend  to  his  case  directly ; '  and  he 
took  especial  care  that  the  prisoner  should  hear 
his  remarks.  I  did  not  wish  to  conceal  my  re- 
sentment at  such  language  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  for  I  felt  that  he  who  used  it  disgraced  the 
badge  of  distinction  which  rested  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. It  so  chanced  that  a  young  lady,  whose 
husband,  a  young  lawyer,  was  off  to  the  seces- 
sion army,  often  passed  by  our  door  in  going  to 
and  fh>m  her  room,  which  was  near.  She  often 
paused  in  her  vibrations  to  express  her  senti- 
ments On  the  secession  question,  which  she  did 
with  great  freedom,  and  with  more  unction  at 
times  than  was  compatible  with  her  ladyship.  I 
suppose  somebody  of  sensitive  nerves  must  have 
informed  our  officer  of  the  guard  that  the  lady 
was  growing  troublesome  with  her  much  talking. 
So  when  he  came  round  again,  he  addressed 
himself  to  me  in  a  voice  full  of  authority,  with : 

« ( If  that  woman  comes  around  here  with  any 
more  of  her  gab,  just  put  her  in  that  room  there, 
and  lock  her  in.'  Sister,  you  know  I  am  the 
coolest  boy  out,  and  can  retain  my  linen  with  a 
grace  under  almost  any  circumstances ;  but  just 
at  that  moment  I  felt  more  savage  than  my 
words  would  indicate,  as  I  very  coSiy  returned 
in  substance  that  I  hoped  I  never  should  so  fiEur 
disgrace  my  manhood  as  to  offer  violence  to  a 
woman  for  any  sentiments  she  might  utter. 

<*  <  Obey  my  orders,  sir,'  was  sung  out  with  a 
pomp  and  emphasis  intended  to  carry  terror 
along  with  them,  but  which  aroused  in  me  feel- 
inffs  wickedly  opposed  to  anyUung  like  fear. 
*  You'll  please  excuse  me,  sir,'  I  immediately  re- 
sponded, with  just  enough  of  tartness  and  accent 
to  add  impudence  to  disobedience.  He  then  ad- 
vanced towards  me  in  a  rage,  sa3ring  something 
about  putdiur  me  imder  guard,  and  reaching  out 
his  hand  as  u  to  take  me  by  the  collar. 

'*  *  Hands  off,  if  jou  please,'  said  I,  as  I  brushed 
his  hand  aside  with  a  spiteM  movement  He 
passionately  seized  his  pistol  hanging  at  his  side. 
I  saw  his  thumb  upon  tne  hammer  as  he  drew  it 
forth,  thundering  out  as  he  did  so : 

"  *  1*11  shoot  you  down  like  —  * 

<'  I  finished  the  sentence  for  him,  as,  springinff 
forward  with  an  activity  that  astonished  myself, 
I  planted  a  blow  iust  over  his  left  eye,  which  sent 
him  reeling  bacSkwards  towards  the  stairways 
tmd  he  seized  the  baluster  to  saye  himself.  His 
pistol  fell  from  his  hand,  and  rattled  down  the 
stairs  behind.  This  ended  the  interesting  scene, 
for  he  flung  up  his  arms,  and  crying  Hke  a  child, 
begged  me  not  to  strike  again. 

"I  was  now  left  to  the  pleasant  contemplation 
of  my  situation,  and  the  penalty  attached  to 
striking  an  officer;  but  my  fellow-guard,  when 
(questioned,  placed  the  matter  in  so  favorable  a 
light  for  me  that  I  was  not  even  arrested.". 


Attack  on  the  Ibonsides.  —  One  of  the 
most  daring  and  gallant  naval  exploits  <tf  the 
war,  distinguished  by  the  greatest  coolness,  prea* 
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enoe  of  mited,  and  intrepidity  of  the  brave  men 
associated  in  the  enterprise,  was  performed  Mon- 
day night,  October  6, 1863.  This  was  no  less  than 
an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  United  States  steamer 
New  Ironsides,  lying  off  Morris  Island.  Though 
not  fuUy  meeting  the  expectations  of  those  who 
conceived  the  plan,  and  those  who  carried  it  into 
execution,  it  called  forth  unbounded  admiration 
for  the  brilliant  heroism  of  the  actors  in  their 
dangerous  but  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  under- 
taking. 

The  torpedo  steamer  David,  with  a  crew  of  four 
volunteers,  consisting  of  Lieut  Wm.  T.  Olassell, 
J.  H.  Toombs,  chief  engineer,  and  James  Sullivan, 
fireman  of  the  ffunboat  Chicora,  with  J.  W.  Can- 
non, assistant  puot  of  the  gunboat  Palmetto  State, 
left  South  AtlEmtio  Wharf  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  running 
out  to  the  Ironsides,  exploding  a  torpedo  under 
that  vessel  near  amidships,  and  if  possible  blow 
her  up.  The  weather,  being  dark  and  hazy,  fa- 
vored the  enterprise.  The  boat,  with  its  gdlant 
little  crew,  proceeded  down  the  harbor,  skirting 
along  the  shoals  on  the  inside  of  the  chumel,  un- 
til nearly  abreast  of  their  formidable  antagonist, 
the  New  Ironsides. 

They  remained  in  this  position  for  a  short  time, 
droling  around  on  the  large  shoal  near  the  an- 
diorage  of  the  object  of  their  visit  Lieut  Olas- 
sell, with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  sat  in  ih>nt  of 
FUot  Cannon,  who  had  charge  of  the  helm.  Chief 
Engineer  Toombs  was  at  the  engine,  with  the 
brave  and  undaunted  Sullivan,  the  volunteer  fire- 
man, when  something  like  the  following  conver- 
sation ensued : 

Lieut  OlasselL  ''It  is  now  nine  o'clock.  Shall 
we  strike  her  P  " 

Pilot  Cannon.  '*  That  is  what  we  came  for. 
I  am  ready." 

Engineer  Toombs.  **  Let  us  go  at  her  then, 
and  do  our  best" 

SulUvan,  fireman.  **!  am  with  you  all^  and 
waiting.    Go  ahead." 

The  boat  was  now  put  bow  on,  and  aimed  di- 
rectly for  the  Ironsides.  As  the  little  steamer 
darted  forward,  the  lookout  on  the  Ironsides  hailed 
them  with :  **  Take  care  there ;  you  will  run  into 
us.  What  steamer  is  thatP"  Lieut  GlasseU 
replied  by  discharging  one  barrel  at  the  Yankee 
sentinel,  and  tendering  the  gun  to  Pilot  Cannon, 
told  him  there  was  another  Yankee,  pointing  to 
one  with  his  body  half  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
asked  Cannon  to  take  care  of  him  with  the  other 
barrel. 

.  The  next  moment  they  had  struck  the  Iron- 
sides, and  exploded  the  torpedo  about  fifteen  feet 
firom  the  keel,  on  the  starboard  side.  An  im- 
mense volume  of  water  was  thrown  up,  covering 
the  little  boat,  and  going  throu^  the  smoke-stack, 
entered  the  furnace,  completely  extinguishing  the 
fires. 

In  addition  to  this,  pieces  of  the  ballast  had 
fallen  into  the  works  of^  the  engine,  rendering  it 
unmanageable  at  that  time.  Volley  after  voUey 
of  musketry  from  the  crew  of  the  ironsides  and 
firom  the  launches  began  to  poor  in  upon  them. 


Lieut  GlasseU  gave  the  order  to  book,  but  it  waa 
found  impossime.  In  this  condition,  with  no 
shelter,  and  no  hope  of  eecape,  they  thought  it 
best  to  surrender,  and  hailed  the  enemy  to  that 
effect  The  Yankees,  however,  paid  no  attention 
to  the  calL  It  was  then  proposed  to  put  on  their 
life-preservers,  jump  overboard,  and  ^dMtvor  to 
swim  to  the  shore.  All  but  Pilot  Cannon  con- 
sented. The  latter,  being  unable  to  swim,  said  he 
would  stay  and  take  ms  ohanoes  in  the  boat 
Lieut  GlasseU,  Engineer  Toombs,  and  SuUivan 
the  fireman,  left  ^e  boat,  the  first  two  having 
on  life-preservers,  and  the  latter  supportinsr  lum- 
self  on  one  of  the  hatdies  thrown  to  him  by  the 
pUot  Engineer  Toombs,  becoming  embarrassed 
with  his  clothing  in  the  water,  got  back  to  the 
boat,  and  was  assisted  in  by  Cannon. 

The  boat  was  then  rapidly  drifting  firom  tlw 
Ironsides.  He  now  fortunately  found  a  match,  and 
lighting  a  torch,  crept  back  to  the  engine,  diseoT- 
ered  and  removed  the  cause  of  its  not  working, 
and  soon  got  it  in  order.  Engineer  Toombs  and 
Cannon  reached  their  wharf  in  tiie  city  about 
midnight,  fittigued,  and  presenting  a  V7<Nrn-ont 
appearance,  but  rejoicing  at  their  fortunate  and 
narrow  escape.  

CAVALRY  SONG. 

BT  BLB&ISOB  JSTFXaSOir  CUTLBB. 

Ths  squadron  is  forming,  the  war-bugles  play. 
To  saddle,  brave  comrades,  stout  hearts  for  a  fray ! 
Our  Captain  is  mounted  —  strike  spurs,  and  away ! 

No  breese  shakes  the  blossoms  or  tosses  the  grain ; 
But  the  wind  of  our  speed  floats  the  gaUoper's  mane, 
As  he  feels  the  bold  rider's  firm  hand  on  the  rein* 

Lo !  dim  in  the  starlight  their  white  tents  appearl 
Ride  softly !  ride  slowly !  the  onset  is  near  ! 
More  slowly !  more  softly !   the  sentry  may  hear ! 

Now  fidl  on  the  rebel  —  a  tempest  of  flame ! 
Strike  down  the  Mae  banner  whose  triumph  were 

shame! 
Strike,  strike   for  the  true  flag,  for  freedom  and 

flune! 

Hurrah !  sheathe  your  swords !  the  carnage  is  done. 
All  red  with  our  valor,  we  welcome  the  sun. 
Up,  up  with  the  stars !    we  have  won !    we  have 
won! 


The  End  of  the  Alabama. — A  Confisder^ 
ate  soldier  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sink- 
ing of  that  famous  vessel  and  his  subsequent  ed* 
ventures : 

"  I  was  with  Semmes  everywhere  he  went,  in 
the  naval  brigade,  and  in  blockade  running,  and 
was  on  the  Bahama  aU  the  time  he  commanded 
her.  I  was  with  him  when  she  sank,  and  was 
picked  up  when  he  was,  by  the  Deerhound.  A 
sharp  fignt  it  was,  I  assure  you,  but  it  wasn't 
altogeth^  the  eleven-inch  guns  of  the  Kearsarge 
that  did  the  business.  We  never  had  a  chance 
of  success,  and  our  men  knew  it ;  and  then  we 
had  no  gunners  to  compare  with  the  Kettrsarge's. 
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M  Our  guonen  fir«d  hj  roatine,  and  when  they 
had  a  gun  loaded,  fired  it  off  blind.  They  never 
changed  the  elevati<m  of  their  guns  all  through 
the  ^hty  and  the  Kearsarge  was  working  np  all 
die  tune,  taking  adrantage  of  every  time  ahe 
waa  hid  by  the  smoke  to  woriL  a  little  nearer,  and 
then  her  gunners  took  aim  for  every  shot.  We 
never  tried  to  board  the  Kearsarge,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  tried  our  best  to  get  away,  from  the  time 
the  fight  commenced. 

"  We  knew  very  well  that  if  we  sot  in  ran^ 
of  her  Dahlgren  howitzers  she  would  sink  us  m 
ten  minutes. 

^  Semmes  never  supposed  he  could  whip  the 
Kearsarge  when  he  went  out  to  fight  her.  He 
was  bulBed  into  it,  and  took  good  care  to  leave 
all  his  valuables  on  shore,  and  had  a  life-jpreserver 
on  through  the  fight.  I  saw  him  put  it  on,  and 
I  thought  if  it  was  wise  in  him,  it  wouldn't  be 
foolish  in  me  to  do  the  same.  When  Semmes 
saw  that  the  ship  was  going  down,  he  told  us  all 
to  swim  who  could,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
iomp  into  the  water,  and  we  all  made  for  the  Deer- 
bound. 

^  I  was  a  lonffw^  ahead  of  Semmes,  and  when 
I  came  up  to  the  Deerhound's  boat,  they  asked 
me  if  I  was  Semmes,  before  they  would  take  me 
in.  They  would  not  take  me  in  till  I  told  them 
I  waa  an  ofiScer  on  the  Alabama,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  Semmes  aboard  they  made  tracks  as 
&8t  as  they  knew  how,  and  left  everybody  else  to 
be  drowned  or  pidied  up  by  the  Kearsage.** 


Gen.  Butleb  and  the  "  PEKFEcnoNisrs." 
—In  Norfolk  there  was  a  society  called  "  Perfec- 
tionistB,"  and  in  their  behalf  some  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commanding 
General  of  that  department,  setting  forth  their 
objections  to  swearing  allegiance  to  anv  earthly 
government  The  subject  was  disposed  or  by  Qen. 
Butler  in  the  following  characteristic  manner : 

Hkaoqujirtsrs  or  Eightbevth  Abmt  Corps,  ) 
Fort  Moicroe,  Va.,  January  13, 1804.      ( 

J.  F,  DozieTf  E.  ff,  Betueley,  and  others: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  read  your  petition  to  Qen. 
Barnes,  setting  forth  your  objections  to  swearing 
allgpance  to  any  earthly  government 

The  first  reason  which  you  set  forth  is  that 
**  all  human  governments  are  a  necessaiy  evil,  and 
are  continued  in  existence  only  by  the  permission 
of  Jehovah  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  kingdom,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  which  all  others  will  be  subdued  unto  it,  thus 
fulfilling  that  declaration  in  the  eighth  of  Daniel, 
fourteenth  verse,"  &c 

You  therein  establish  to  your  own  satisfaction 
three  pobts: 

First  That  government,  although  an  evil,  is  a 
oeoeMary  one.  Second.  That  for  a  time  it  is 
permitted  to  exist  by  the  wisdom  of  Jehovah. 
Third.  That  the  time  at  which  a  period  is  to  be 
put  to  its  existence  is  not  come. 

Therefore  you  oucht  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States : 


First  Because,  though  an  evil,  you  admit  it  to 
be  necessary.  Secon£  Although  an  evil,  you 
admit  that  it  is  permitted  by  the  wisdom  of  Je* 
hovah,  and  that  it  is  not  for  his  creatures  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  his  acts.  Third.  Tou 
only  daim  to  be  excused  when  Jehovah's  govern- 
ment is  substituted,  which  period,  you  admit,  haa 
not  yet  arrived. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Bbnj.  F.  Butler. 


Five  Days  a  Frisonee. — Lieutenant  Chaxlea 
O.  Fhillips  waa  captured,  with  his  orderly,  on  tb& 
morning  of  the  3d  of  April,  1865,  during  ^ 
advance  on  Richmond,  and  while  under  ordm 
from  General  Weitzel,  upon  whose  staff  he  was 
serving.  **  I  was  taken  to  General  Geary,''  said 
he, "  and  Questioned  closely  by  him ;  he  finally 
concluded  by  telling  me  I  was  *  a  d— d  inteUigent 
staff  officer,'  because  I  could  not  tell  him  the 
strength  of  our  corps,  who  commanded  it,  nor 
even  what  troops  were  entering  the  city  when  I 
was  captured. 

"The  first  day's  march  was  twenty-eight  miles 
on  foot,  with  nothing  to  eat  I  tried  to  escape 
that  night,  but  was  caught  The  sedond  day  we 
marched  twenty-three  miles,  and  the  rebels  prom- 
ised to  feed  us  at  night,  but  did  not  The  third 
day  we  marched  twenty-six  miles,  Sheridan  after 
us.  He  took  a  train  of  three  hundred  wagons, 
with  stores,  and  destroyed  the  whole.  At  ni^t 
(the  third)  I  found  so  much  fault  that  they  gave 
me  two  ears  of  com  to  eat  This  night  I  got 
permission  to  go  to  the  river  and  bathe,  my  leet 
being  very  sore  and  chafed  badly.  I  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  guard  to  desert,  but  was 
caught,  when  the  provost  marshal  told  me  he 
would  shoot  me  if  t  attempted  to  escape  again, 
at  which  I  suggested  whether  it  mi^t  not  m  as 
well  to  shoot  me  as  to  starve  me  to  death. 

**  The  next  dav  we  marched  twenty-five  miles, 
and  at  four  F.  ^L  Sheridan  was  very  close  to  us. 
I  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  I  thought  life 
was  not  worth  much ;  so  down  I  sat  in  the  road, 
my  orderly  doinf  likewise,  determined  not  to 
march  farther  without  rest  The  Captain  threat- 
ened to  shoot  me  again,  and  I  told  him  to  act  hia 
pleasure,  as  Uncle  Sam  knew  how,  and  had  as 
many  of  their  men  as  they  had  of  ours.  He 
finally  chose  what  he  thought  was  his  best  and 
most  reliable  man  to  leave  as  guard  over  myself 
and  orderly,  ^ving  him  instructions  to  keep  us 
within  their  Imes  at  all  hazards.  Soon  I  got  on 
the  right  side  of  Johnny,  and  made  arrangements 
to  desert  with  him,  whenever  an  opportunity 
could  be  gained. 

'*  At  dusk  we  found  ourselves  in  a  little  pine 
grove  with  rebels  all  around  us.  The  bright  moon 
plagued  me  considerably,  and  I  feared  my  plan 
ibr  escape  would  not  result  fiivorably ;  but  any- 
thing, I  thought,  was  preferable  to  my  present 
oonmtion.  At  a  time  when  no  one  was  watching 
us,  I  succeeded  in  concealing  mvself  with  my  two 
comrades  in  a  deep  ravine,  imdtr  a  large  cedar. 
Soon  I  heard  voices,  and  looking  out  carefully,  I 
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saw  a  lieutenant  and  seTeral  men  pass  along. 
Creeping  out,  I  followed  them,  and  saw  the  officer 

r)st  nis  men  on  picket  surrounding  the  rayine. 
then  followed  lum  to  his  reserve,  ascertained  at 
the  next  relief  that  the  positions  of  the  men 
were  not  changed  each  time,  and  then  returned 
to  our  hiding-place  to  communicate  the  good 
news  to  the  orderly  and  the  Johnny.  The  latter 
began  to  be  a  little  shaky,  and  I  a  uttle  doubtfuL 
It  was  a  long  time  to  wait  till  the  moon  went 
down,  and  finally  the  guard  fell  asleep.  He  had 
previously  agreed  to  let  us  go,  and  he  would  re- 
turn to  his  company,  I  demanding  that  be  should 
wait  till  we  had  started.  Seeing  him  asleep,  I 
changed  my  tactics,  quietly  took  his  rifle,  &c, 
gently  shook  him  by  the  slK>ulder,  and  informed 
him  that  during  his  short  nap  afiairs  had  changed. 
He  was  now  my  prisoner,  and  would  doprecSely 
as  I  said,  or  his  Drains  were  worthless.  He  looked 
very  much  surprised,  but  saw  there  was  no  help 
for  him. 

"  At  half  past  four  A.  M.  it  was  a  little  cloudy, 
and  I  quietly  informed  Johnny  that  he  was  to 
take  the  lead,  on  his  hands  and  Knees,  my  orderly 
would  go  next,  and  myself  with  Johimy^  mudiet 
in  the  rear.  In  this  way  we  escaped  through  the 
enemy's  picket  line,  and  reached  our  friends  in 
safety  at  half  past  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh.  I  turned  the  rebel  guard  over  to  Muor 
Stevens,  provost  marshal  of  this  (Twenty-finh) 
corps,  and  he  immediately  took  the  oath,  thanking 
me  for  bringing  him  over." 


Captain  Cushino's Exploit.  —  Onepleasant 
night,  while  the  blockading  fleet  lay  off  Wilming- 
ton, young  Cushing,  of  the  gunboat  Monticello, 
took  a  flrst  cutter,  with  fifteen  men  and  two  offi- 
cers (Acting  Ensign  Jones  and  Acting  Master's 
Mate  Howard),  and  succeeded  in  passing  tJie 
forts  of  the  west  bar  at  Wilmington,  and  started 
up  the  Cape  Fear  Kiver.  After  a  narrow  escape 
of  being  run  over  by  one  of  the  rebel  steamers 
plying  the  river,  he  nassed  the  second  line  of  bat- 
teries, and  contmuea  his  course  until  Old  Bruns- 
wick was  reached,  where  the  rebels  had  a  heavy 
battery,  when  he  was  hailed  and  fired  upon,  but 
succeeded  in  passing  unscathed,  by  feigning  to 
pass  down  the  river,  and  crossing  to  the  friendly 
cover  of  the  opposite  bank.  He  then  continued 
his  course  up  the  river.  By  this  artifice  the 
rebels  were  deceived,  and  signalized  to  the  forts 
to  intercept  him  as  he  came  dovm  the  river, 
which  they  supposed  was  the  direction  taken. 

At  half  past  two  the  next  morning  the  Captain 
had  readied  a  point  seven  miles  distant  from 
Wilmington,  where  he  caused  the  boat  to  be 
hauled  on  the  banks,  and  concealed  from  view  by 
bushes  and  marsh  grass.  Day  had  now  dawne^ 
and  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  place  of  con- 
cealment, which  was  found  in  the  brush  on  the 
banks. 

Soon  after  daylight,  the  rebel  steamers,  block- 
ade runners,  ana  transports  could  be  seen  by  the 
party  plying  up  and  down  the  river ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  fla§^p  of  the  rebel    Commodore  Lynch 


passed  by,  pennant  flying,  the  distinguished  feia^ 
tleman  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  rifle  m  a 
steady  hand  could,  and  would,  but  for  obvious 
reasons,  have  given  him  his  ouietus.  Two  block- 
ade steamers,  of  the  first  class,  passed  up,  aod 
one  down,  during  the  first  twenty-four  nours. 
When  night  had  fairly  set  in,  the  C^tain  pre- 
pared to  kunch  his  boat,  when  two  boats  round&d 
the  point ;  and,  as  he  supposed,  having  discovered 
his  position,  they  design^  to  attack  him ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  returned  fishing  P*^7*  '^^  ^^^ 
tire  party  were  captured  —  eight  m  number. 
Compelling  them  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  guides, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  all  the  fortifications, 
river  obstructions,  and  other  objects  of  interest 
within  three  miles  of  Wilmington.  Here  he  was 
compelled  to  pass  through  a  creek,  running 
through  a  cypress  swamp,  for  several  hours, 
through  grass  eight  feet  nigh,  and  immense  cy- 
press trees  on  each  side,  whose  shadow  cast  a 
dark  gloom,  only  exceeded  by  darkness. 

By  two  o'dodL  that  morning  a  road  was  reach- 
ed, which  proved  to  be  a  branch  of  the  main  road 
to  Wilmii^fton,  and  joining  it  at  a  point  two 
miles  distant.  The  party  were  here  divided,  ten 
being  left  to  hold  this  road ;  and  the  Captain, 
taking  the  remaining  eiffht  men,  took  position  at 
the  junction  of  the  roads,  one  of  whicn  was  the 
main.  Several  prisoners  were  here  captured,  but 
none  of  importance.  At  about  eleven  o'dock  in 
the  morning,  the  rebel  courier,  with  the  mails 
frt)m  Fort  Fisher  and  lower  batteries,  en  route  to 
Wilmington,  whose  approach  was  awaited,  came 
duly  along,  and  he,  with  his  entire  mail,  was  cap- 
tured. 

On  examination,  this  proved  to  be  a  prize  of 
value,  there  being  upwards  of  two  hundred  docu- 
ments, private  and  official,  and  many  of  great  im- 
portance. The  party,  having  thus  far  labored  suc- 
cessfully, expenenced  the  necessity  for  refresh- 
ment for  the  inner  man,  and  accordingly  Master's 
Mate  Howard  garbed  himself  in  ^e  courier's 
dothes,  and  mounting  the  same  worthy's  horse, 
proceeded  two  miles  to  a  storey  and  purchased  a 
supply  of  provisions,  with  which  he  safely  re- 
turned. The  prices  the  mate  thought  exorbi- 
tant, but  did  not  feel  disposed,  in  his  liberal 
mood,  to  haggle  or  beat  down. 

Shortly  after,  more  prisoners  were  captui^, 
and  all  tnat  was  now  required  to  add  to  the  kiUU 
of  the  achievement  was  to  capture  the  courier 
and  mail  from  Wilmington,  whose  advent  was 
looked  for  at  five  P.  M.  The  impatience  of  the 
party  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  mail  would  contain  the  day's  papers  issued 
at  Wilmington  at  one  P.  M.,  and  our  nomadic 
friends  were  anxious  to  'obtain  the  latest  news 
early. 

The  courier  arrived  slightly  in  advance  of  time ; 
but  one  of  the  sailors,  having  moved  incautiously 
across  the  road,  was  seen  by  him,  and  taking 
alarm,  he  took  to  his  heels  at  full  speed.  Ci^t. 
Cushing,  like  Paul  Duval  No.  2,  awaited  him  on 
the  road,  with  pistol  cocked,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  pursued  for  about  three  miles.  But 
the  courier  speeded  on  like  a  whirlwind,  and  tht 
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and  it  becai  le  necessary  to  select  a  pboe  of  con- 
cealment, which  was  found  in  the  brush  on  the 
banks. 

Soon  after  daylight,  the  rebel  steamers,  block- 
ade runners,  and  transports  could  be  seen  by  the 
party  plying  up  and  down  the  river ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  fla§^p  of  the  rebel   Commodore  Lyndi 
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Gaptain,  being  rather  farther  from  his  base  than 
be  thought  prudent,  took  to  his  line  of  retreat, 
and  fell  back  in  rapid,  but  good  order. 

The  telegraph  wire  leading  to  Wilmington  was 
then  cut  for  several  hundred  jrards,  and  the  party, 
with  prisoners  and  spoils,  rejoined  the  squad  left 
with  the  boat,  and  proceeding  down  the  creek, 
reached  the  river  about  danc.  The  prisoners 
impeding  the  speed  of  the  boats,  measures  were 
taken  to  dispose  of  them  by  depriving  one  of  the 
fishing  boats  of  oars  and  sails,  ana  setting  it 
adrift  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  thus  rendering 
it  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  alarm  until  the 
tide  floated  them  on  some  friendly  bank.  But 
while  putting  this  plan  into  execution,  a  steamer 
approached  rapidly,  and  detection  was  only  avoid- 
ed by  the  party  leaping  into  the  water,  and  hold- 
ing on  to  the  gunwales  of  the  boat.  The 
steamer  passing,  the  prisoners  and  boat  were 
sent  adrih. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  the  route 
down  the  river,  until  at  a  point  between  the 
batteries  at  Brunswick  and  Fort  Fisher,  when  a 
boat  was  discovered  making  rapidlv  towards  the 
shore.  After  an  exciting  chase  she  was  over- 
taken, and  her  occupants,  consisting  of  six  per- 
sona, four  of  whom  were  soldiers,  were  taken  on 
board,  and  the  boat  cut  adrift  From  them  in- 
formation was  obtained  that  the  rebels  were  on 
the  qyi  rtoe,  having  boats  posted  at  the  narrow 
entcance  between  the  forts  to  intercept  the  re- 
turn. To  understand  the  position  of  the  party, 
it  should  be  known  that  they  were  but  three  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  two  forts,  and  this  on 
a  moonlight  night  Capt  Gushing,  on  learning 
the  rebeb'  designs,  resolved  to  take  a  desperate 
chance  of  fighting  his  way  through,  supposing 
that  in  case  there  were  but  one  or  two  boats,  he 
mi^ht,  by  giving  a  broadside,  escape  in  the  con- 
fusion. On  amving  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
he  perceived,  as  he  imt^ined,  one  laree  boat, 
which,  wonderfully  prolific,  soon  gave  birth  to 
three  more,  which  were  afterwards  increased  in 
number  by  five  from  the  opposite  bank. 

This  completely  blockea  up  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  harbor.  The  helm  was  put  hard 
aport  to  gain  distance,  and,  seeing  a  large  sail- 
boat filled  with  troops  (seventy-five  musketeers), 
it  was  decided  that  the  onlv  hope  lay  in  outma- 
noeuvring them.  The  rebels,  providentially,  did 
not,  during  this  interval,  fire  a  shot,  no  doubt  an- 
ticipating the  certain  capture  of  all.  There  be- 
ing another  means  of  entrance  into  the  harbor 
(the  west  bar),  the  onlv  possible  hope  was  in  im- 
pressing the  rebels  with  the  opinion  that  he  would 
attempt  that,  the  only  remaming  chance  of  es- 
cape. Accordingly,  apparently  making  for  this 
pomty  the  rebel  boats  were  drawn  together  in 
pursuit,  when,  rapidly  changing  his  direction, 
the  Captain  brought  ms  boat  back  to  the  other 
entrance  (the  east  bar),  and,  deeply  loaded  as 
she  was  (twenty-six  in  Uie  boat),  forced  her  into 
the  breakers.  The  rebels,  evidently  foiled,  dared 
not  venture  to  foUow,  and  the  guns  of  the  bat- 
teries, which  were  pointed  to  iSke  the  channel, 
were  unprepared  to  inflict  damage. 

16 


Capt  Gushing  arrived  safely  with  his  prisoners 
and  the  mail,  having  performed  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  and  daring  feats  of  the  war,  and  ob- 
tained information  of  great  value  to  the  service. 


A  Compliment.  —  "  We  have  heard  of  an  inci- 
dent which  lately  took  place  at  a  review  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,"  says  a  correspondent  of  a 
Southern  paper,  ''  which  snould  send  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  through  the  breast  of  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  m  Florida.  At  the  time  when  the 
Florida  corps  was  passing.  Gen.  Hill  turned  to 
Gen.  Lee,  saving :  '  That  is  the  remnant  of  the 
gallant  Florida  brigade.'  Gen.  Lee  immediately 
took  off  his  hat,  and  remained  uncovered  until 
the  Florida  brigade  passed.  It  was  a  compli- 
ment which  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  paid  by  our  gallant  commander  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  any  other  corps.  Gen.  Lee  never  pays 
a  compliment  to  any  person  or  party  of  men 
without  it  is  deserved." 


An  Editor,  announcing  that  he  had  been 
drafted,  discoursed  as  follows: 

**  Why  should  we  mourn  conscripted  friends, 
Or  shake  at  draft's  alarms  ^ 
'Tis  but  the  voice  that  Abr^am  sends 
To  make  us  shoulder  arms." 


The  Yankee  Soldieb.  —  Major  Clark  Wright 
obtained  considerable  prominence  as  a  scout  and 
soldier.  He  moved  £om  Ohio  to  Polk  County, 
Missouri,  in  1858,  and  buying  a  large  amount 
of  prairie,  commenced  the  business  of  stock  rais- 
ing. He  was  iust  before  married  to  a  woman  of 
more  than  oroinary  intelligence  and  determina- 
tion, who  proved  herself  eminently  fitted  for  the 
duties  which  their  new  life  imposed  upon  them. 
He  prospered  greatl]^,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
erected  a  house,  fiumished  in  the  best  style  pos- 
sible, had  two  young  children,  an  amiable  wire,  a 
good  home,  and  was  adding  rapidly  to  an  original 
fortune. 

In  the  winter  of  1860,  when  the  roar  of  seces- 
sion came  up  from  South  Carolina,  he  heard  it  in 
common  with  others  of  his  neighbors ;  but  while 
avowing  himself  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Union, 
he  determined  to  attend  strictly  to  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his 
sentiments  of  lo}^ty  to  the  Government,  but  he 
did  it  quietly,  and  with  a  view  not  to  give  offence. 
Soon  after,  at  a  Baptist  meeting  near  his  resi- 
dence, a  few  of  the  brethren,  after  refreshing  their 
spiritual  appetites  in  the  sanctuary,  took  his  case 
into  consideration,  and  unanimously  determined 
that  he  should  be  made  to  leave  the  countr^r,  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  three  to  inform  him  of 
their  decision. 

One  of  the  party,  although  an  ardent  seces- 
sionist, happened  to  be  a  personal  friend  of 
Wright,  and  hastening  away,  informed  him  of 
the  meeting,  and  that  the  committee  would  wait 
on  him  the  next  day.    Wright  thanked  his  kind 
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friend,  and  then,  like  a  dutiful  husband,  laid  the 
case  before  his  wife,  and  asked  her  advice.    She 

Eondered  a  few  moments,  and  then  asked  if  he 
ad  done  anything  to  warrant  such  a  proceeding. 
Nothing.  **  Then  let  us  fight ! "  was  the  reply ; 
and  to  fight  was  the  conclusion.  Wright  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  revolvers ;  he  took  two, 
and  his  wife  another,  loaded  them  carefully,  and 
awaited  further  developments. 

Monday  afternoon  three  men  rode  up  and  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Wright  He  walked  out,  with  the 
butt  of  a  revolver  sticking  warily  from  his  pocket, 
and  inquired  their  wishes.  The  revolver  seemed 
to  upset  their  ideas.  They  answered  nothing  in 
particular,  and  proceeded  to  converse  upon  every- 
thing in  general,  but  never  alluded  to  their  errand. 
Finedly,  after  a  half  hour  had  passed,  and  the 
men  stUl  talked  on  without  coming  to  their  mis- 
sion, Wright  grew  impatient,  and  asked  if  they 
had  any  special  business ;  if  not,  he  had  a  pressing 
engagement*  and  would  like  to  be  excused.  Well, 
they  had  a  little  business,  said  one,  with  consider- 
able hesitation,  as  he  glanced  at  the  revolver  butt. 

"  Stop ! "  said  WMht ;  «  before  you  tell  it,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word.  I  know  your  business,  and 
I  just  promised  my  wife,  on  my  honor  as  a  man, 
that  I  would  blow  h — 1  out  of  the  first  man  who 
told  me  of  it,  and  by  the  eternal  God  Til  do  it ! 
Now  tell  me  your  errand !  **  and  as  he  concluded 
he  pulled  out  his  revolver  and  cocked  it.  The 
fellow  glanced  a  moment  at  the  deadlv-looking 
pistol,  and  took  in  the  stalwart  form  of  Wright, 
who  was  glaring  at  him  with  murder  in  his  eye, 
and  concluded  to  postpone  the  announcement. 
The  three  rode  away,  and  reported  the  reception 
to  their  principals. 

The  next  Sunday,  after  another  refreshing 
season,  the  brethren  again  met,  and  took  action 
upon  the  contumacy  of  Mr.  Wright.  The  Cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  secessionists-  was  present, 
and  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  determined 
that,  upon  the  next  Thursday,  he  should  take  his 
command,  proceed  to  Wright's,  and  summarily 
eject  him  from  the  sacred  soil  of  Missoun. 
Wright's  friend  was  again  present,  and  he  soon 
communicated  the  state  of  afiairs*  to  Mr.  W.,  with 
a  suff^stion  that  it  would  save  trouble  and  blood- 
shed if  he  got  away  before  the  day  appointed. 

Wright  Bved  in  a  portion  of  the  country  re- 
mote from  the  church  and  the  residence  of  those 
who  were  endeavoring  to  drive  him  out,  and  he 
determined,  if  possible,  to  prepare  a  surprise  for 
the  worthy  Captain  and  his  gallant  force.  To 
this  end  he  bought  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  another 
of  crackers,  a  few  cheeses,  and  some  other  pro- 
visions, and  then  mounting  a  black  boy  upon  a 
swift  horse,  sent  him  around  the  country,  inviting 
his  friends  to-  come  and  see  him,  and  bring  their 
arms.  By  Wednesday  night  he  had  gathered  a 
force  of  about  three  hundred  men,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  condition  of  things,  and  asked 
their  assistance.  They  promised  ta  back  him  to 
the  death.  The  next  day  they  concealed  them- 
selves^  in  a  cornfield,  back  of  the  house,  and 
awaited  the  development  of  events. 

A  little  after  noon,  the  Captain  and  some 


eighty  men  rode  up  to  the  place,  and 
for  Mr.  Wright.  That  genUeman  immeoiateiy 
made  his  appearance,  when  the  Captain  infOTmea 
him  that,  bein^  satisfied  of  his  Abolitionism,  they 
had  come  to  eject  him  from  the  State. 

"  Won't  you  give  me  two  days  to  settle  up  my 
afiairs  ?  "  asked  Wright. 

"  Two  days  be !    111  give  you  just  five 

minutes  to  pack  up  your  traps  and  leave !" 

*<6ut  I  can't  get  ready  in  five  minutes!  I 
have  a  fine  property  here,  a  happy  home,  and  if 
you  drive  me  on,  you  make  me  a  beggar.  I  have 
done  nothing.  If  I  go,  my  wife  and  children 
must  starve!" 

"  To  with  your  beggars !     You  must 

travel ! " 

"  Give  me  two  hours ! " 

**  I'll  give  you  just  five  minutes,  not  a  second 
longer !  If  jovl  ain't  out  by  that  time  (here  the 
gallant  soldier  swore  a  most  fearful  oath),  111 
blow  out  your  cursed  Abolition  heart!" 

«  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must ! "  and  Wright  turned 
towards  the  house,  as  if  in  despair,  save  a  pre- 
concerted whistle,  and  almost  instantly  after,  the 
concealed  forces  rushed  out,  and  surrounded  tbe 
astounded  Captain  and  his  braves. 

"Ah,  Captain!"  said  Wright,  as  he  turned 
imploringly  towards  him,  **  won't  you  grant  me 
two  days,  —  two,  hours, .  at  least,  —  my  brave 
friend  —  only  two  hours  in  which  to  prepare  my- 
self and  family  for  beggary  and  starvation —now 
do  —  won't  you  P  " 

The  Captain  could  give  no  reply,  but  sat  upon 
his  horse,  shaking  as  u  ague-smitten. 

**  Don't  kill  me ! "  he  at  length  found  voice  to 
say. 

'*  Kill  you  I  No,  you  black-Hvered  coward,  I 
won't  dir^  my  hands  with  any  such  filthy  woriu 
K I  kill  you,  I'll  have  one  of  my  niggers  do  it ! 
Get  down  frvom  that  horse ! " 

The  gallant  Captain  obeyed,  imploring  only 
for  life.  The  result  of  the*  matter  waa,  that  the 
whole  company  dismounted,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  tnen,  as  they  filed  out,  were  sworn  to 
preserve  their  allegiance  inviolate  to  the  United 
States.  An  hour  after,  Mr.  Wright  had  organ- 
ized a  force  of  two  htmdred  and  forty  men  for 
the  war,  and  bv  acclamation  was  elected  Captain. 
The  next  Sunday,  he  started  with  his  command 
to  join  the  national  troops  under  Lyon,  stopping 
long  enough  on  his  way  to  surround  the  Bard- 
sheU  Church,  at  which  luui  been  inaugurated  all 
his  miseries.  After  the  service  was  over,  he  ad- 
ministered the  oath  of  allegiance  to  every  one 
present,  induding  the  Beverend  Pecksniff  who 
officiated,  and  then  left  them  4o  plot  treason 
and  worship  God  in  their  own  peculiarly  pious 
and  harmonious  manner. 

He  soon  after  became  Maj.  Wright,  and  con- 
tinued in  command  of  the  crowd  he  enlisted  at 
the  beginning.  

Union  Men  at  the  South.  —  An  Ulinw 
soldier,  who  was  captured  at  ShUoh,  gives  the 
foUowing  incident  of  his  visit  to  Memphis,  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates : 
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"  A  little  good  talking,  mixed  with  the  reqai- 
Bite  amoimt  of  'cheek,'  secored  to  Serg.  Eddy, 
well  known  among  the  Chicago  tvpos,  and  my- 
self, ^e  privilege  of  a  walk  arouna  town  in  com- 
pany witn  a  couple  of  Gennan  home  guards, 
who  carried  two  of  Fremont's  *  needle  gun '  for 
our  protection.  Our  first  stopping-place  was  the 
'Appeal'  office,  where  we  found  eight  or  ten 
*comp8,'  and  a  score  or  so  of  ^secesh'  flags*— 
aU  hands  intensely  bitter  against  the  North, 
'  secesh '  all  over,  and  every  man  of  them 
bom  outside  of  Dixie.  One  of  them — I  for- 
get his  name,  but  shall  never  forget  the  man  — 
asked: 

'*  *  Do  you  find  as  much  Union  sentiment  as 
you  expected  ?  * 

"  I  answered  that  I  felt  sure  that  such  senti- 
ment everywhere  existed. 

**  *  You  are  mistakeii,'  said  he ;  *  there  is  not 
to-day  a  Union  man  in  Memphis  —  not  one.' 

^  ulandng  at  the  guards,  I  saw  evident  signs 
of  nervousness  and  anger,  and  thinking  that  per- 
haps, in  the  heat  of  debate,  we  had  said  too 
much,  and  shoidd  have  a  difficulty  with  them, 
my  firiend  and  I  made  preparations  to  leave. 
Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  behind  us,  when 
one  of  the  guards  brought  his  pdece  down  with  a 
thump  on  the  iron  step,  exclaiming: 

"  *  Dare  ish  no  Union  sentiment  here,  eh  ?  O, 
no!  We  are  all  tamd  '< secesh"!  You  comes 
mit  me,  I  shows  you.  We  all  lay  down  our  lives 
for  dis  Sutum  Confederacy.  O,  yes!  We  be 
glad  to.' 

**  We  followed  the  guard  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  entered  a  blacksmith's  shop,  where, 
working  at  the  forge,  we  recognised  a  couple  of 
Chicago  boys  —  they,  too,  belonged  to  the  home 
guard.  A  sharp  lookout  was  kept  at  the  front 
and  back  doors ;  presently  the  coast  was  an- 
nounced clear,  and  then  you  should  have  seen  us 
making  good  time  over  back  fences  and  through 
alleys,  until  we  reached  the  abiding-place  of  our 
guide  —  entering,  a  buxom  German  girl  placed 
chairs  for  us  to  be  seated. 

** '  Frau,'  said  the  guard,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered sufficient  breath  to  speak.  '  Frau,  here 
is  a  couple  of  tamd  Yankees;  you  show  dem 
we  is  good  "  secesh,"  eh.'  *  Yes,  I  show  dem ; ' 
and  the  '  Frau '  placed  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  then  disappeared.  Presently  the 
hissing  of  the  tea-kettle  is  heard,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  coffee  which  cost  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  bread  made  from  flour  cost- 
ing twenty  dollars  per  barrel,  and  sausages  from 
meat  proportionately  high,  were  served  up  to  us. 
Our  haversacks  were  filled,  and  then  <  Frau ' 
grumbled  because  we  would  not  accept  more. 
They  were  poor,  and  we  could  not  rob  them. 
While  we  were  eating,  the  guards  amused  them- 
selves by  takine  the  main-springs  out  of  their 
gun-locks,  and  burning  them  in  the  stove.  As 
we  shook  hands  at  our  prison-house  door,  they 
whispered,  *We  are  all  tam  "  secesh."  |  We 
made  arrangements  with  these  men  for  a  disffoise 
to  escape,  but  before  they  were  again  on  auty, 
the '  show '  was  started  for  a  new  place." 


SONG  OF  THE   CBOAKKB. 

BY  HOBATIO  ALOEB,  JB. 

An  old  frog  lived  in  a  dismal  swamp,      ' 

In  a  dismal  kind  of  way; 
And  all  tiiat  he  did,  whatever  befell, 
Was  to  croak  the  livelong  day. 
Croak,  croak,  croak. 
When  darkness  filled  the  air, 

And  croak,  croak,  croak. 
When  the  skies  were  bright  and  fidr. 


(*  Good  Master  Frog,  a  battle  is  foiight, 
And  the  foeman's  power  is  broke ; " 
But  he  only  turned  a  greener  hue. 
And  answered  with  a  croak. 
Croak,  croak,  croak, 
When  the  clouds  are  dark  and  dun. 

And  croak,  croak,  proak, 
In  the  blaze  of  the  noontide  sun. 

*•  Good  Master  Frog,  the  forces  of  Bight 

Are  driving  the  hosts  of  Wrong ; " 
But  he  gives  his  head  an  ominous  shake, 
And  croaka out,  **Nou»  verroMl" 
Croak,  croak,  croak, 
Till  the  heart  is  frdl  of  gloom, 

And  croak,  croak,  croak. 
Till  the  world  seems  but  a  tomb. 

To  poison  the  cup  of  life 

By  always  dreading  the  worst, 
Is  to  make  of  the  earth  a  dungeon  damp. 
And  the  happiest  life  accursed. 
Croak,  croak,  croak. 
When  the  noontide  sun  rides  high. 

And  croak,  croak,  croak, 
hest  the  night  come  by  and  by. 

Farewell  to  the  dismal  frog: 

Let  him  croak  as  loud  as  he  may. 
He  cannot  blot  the  sun  from  heaven^ 
Nor  hinder  the  march  of  day. 

Though  he  croak,  croak,  croak. 
Till  the  heart  is  full  of  gloom. 

And  croak,  croak,  croak. 
Till  the  world  seems  but  a  tomb. 


A  Fhiladklphia  Welcome.  —  A  soldier  oi 
the  Fourth  New  Hamnshire  renment  gives  hii 
experience-  in  Philadelphia  aer  follows : 

"  We  arrived  in  the  city  at  five  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning,  Sept.  29,  1861,  and  the  regiment 
was  welcomed  in  a  manner  better  apniedated 
than  described.  Within  five  or  six  rods  of  the 
fSerry  are  three  or  four  hundred  wash-bowls,  with 
pipes  of  warm  and  cold  water  to^  supply  them. 
Here  a  scene  followed,  which  reminded  me  that 
*  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'  Then  we  were 
marched  to  a  building  literallj  filled  with  nice 
bread,  hot  coffee,  cold  meats,  pickles,  cheese,  and 
•our  krout,  and  invited  to  partake  of  a  Quaker's 
hospitality.  After  eating  we  were  informed  thai 
stationery  and  every  convenience  for  vmting  was 
at  our  disposal,  and  not  a  few  accepted  the  kind 
privilege  of  writing  home.    No  pay  would  be 
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received  for  postage  stamps,  which,  were  furnished 
as  freely  as  water. 

*'  As  the  good  old  matrons,  with  their  three- 
cornered  handkerchiefs  and  nicely  ironed  caps, 
glided  among  us,  attending  to  our  every  want, 
mquiring  after  our  health,  wishing  us  God  speed, 
&c,  many  an  eye  was  moistened,  and  emotions 
awakened,  which,  perhaps,  had  been  sleeping  in 
many  for  years.  And  as  the  Quaker  girls  shook 
our  nands,  and  even  kissed  some  of  me  Yankee 
boys,  I  know  our  New  Hampshire  girls  will  not 
be  jealous  if  we  say,  and  truthfully  too,  that  for 
the  time  being  we  forgot  them  at  home.  Although 
it  is  said  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  '  the  Qua- 
kers didn't  come  out,'  it  is  true  they  come  out  to 
meet  every  regiment  that  passes  through  their 
city  in  a  manner  that  no  other  city  can  boast  o^" 


A  Daeiko  Adventure.  —  It  was  late  in  the 
summer  of  1864.  The  veteran  and  heroic  army 
of  Sherman  had  commenced  in  May  that  wonder- 
ful series,  of  battles  and  marches  which  lasted 
while  the  rebellion  continued,  and  which  were  the 
fatal  and  finishing  blows  by  which  the  rebellion 
was  crushed.  By  degrees,  and  after  marking 
every  mountain  pass  and  idmost  every  mile  with 
blood,  the  rebel  army  had  been  pushed  back  and 
dislo<LB;ed  from  one  position  after  another,  till 
now  they  had  settled  sullenly  around  the  doomed 
city  of  Atlanta.  The  cautious  and  able  Johnson 
was  displaced  in  favor  of  the  madcap  and  brain- 
less fignter.  Hood,  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
insurgent  chief,  "  was  determined  to  strike  one 
manly  blow  for  Atlanta."  While  the  antagonists 
lay  thus  at  bay,  and  Sherman  was  perfecting  the 
details  of  that  splendid  manoeuvre  by  which  the 
stronghold  became  ours,  a  youthful  soldier  in  the 
Union  army,  by  the  name  of  Lra  B.  Tuttle,  with 
four  of  his  men,  performed  a  feat  of  military  dar- 
ing, which  equals  the  exploits  of  Morgan,  or  any 
of  the  famous  raiders  of  the  war.  The  small  vil- 
lage of  Villa  Hica  lies  about  twenty-seven  miles 
south  by  west  of  Atlanta,  and  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Dallas ;  near  it  is  another  little  village, 
not  inappropriately  called  Dark  Comer. 

In  this  village  of  Villa  Rica  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral had  established  a  principal  magazine  of  sup- 
plies. As  the  greater  part  of  his  force  lay  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  enemy,  he  regarded  the 
point  as  entirely  safe,  and  had  left  no  ffuard  on 
the  spot,  but  only  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a  Cap- 
tain, and  three  issuing  Sergeants,  to  deliver  the 
subsistence  stores  to  the  army  wagons  as  they 
came  for  them.  Rebel  camps  were,  in  fietct,  aU 
around  the  point,  in  front  and  in  rear,  not  more 
than  a  mile  aistant  Tuttle  and  his  four  men,  in 
their  scouting  adventures,  had  penetrated  very 
near  the  place,  and  resolved  on  making  a  bold 
dash  upon  it,  thus  running  an  immense  risk; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  inflict  on  the 
eneniy  a  great  loss,  and  make  good  their  escape. 
Putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  rode  directly 
up  to  the  largest  building,  where  fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  com  and  a  large  amount  of  bacon  were 
stored.    The  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  the 


marine  were  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  not  even 
havmg  side  arms.  Tuttle  made  them  mount  Uieir 
horses,  while  he  and  his  men  fired  the  buildings, 
and  five  wagons  loaded  with  bacon  for  the  army. 
As  soon  as  the  flames  were  well  started,  he  or- 
dered his  five  prisoners  to  ride  on  in  front,  while 
he  with  his  four  men  rode  behind,  with  hands  ou 
their  pistol  hilts. 

As  they  rode  away  with  their  prisoners,  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  storehouses  had  been  seen 
at  the  rebel  camp  a  mile  distant,  and  men  were 
seen  rushing  to  save  them,  if  possible.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  material  was  nighly  combusti- 
ble, the  weather  hot  and  dry,  and  water  distant. 
While  the  astonished  rebels  were  running  towards 
the  fire,  in  the  vain  hope  of  **  saving  their  bacon," 
Tuttle  and  his  brave  companions,  who  had  the 
fear  of  Andersonville  before  their  eyes,  put  spurs 
to  their  horses,  and  drove  their  five  prisoners  be- 
fore them  into  the  Union  camp. 


Claba  Babton. — The  following  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Brigade  Surgeon  James  L. 
Dunn: 

"  The  Sanitary  Commission,  together  with  three 
or  four  noble,  self-sacrificing  women,  have  fur- 
nished everything  that  could  be  reqiured.  I  will 
tell  you  of  one  of  these  women,  a  ^liss  Barton, 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Barton,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
I  first  met  her  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
where  she  appeared  in  front  of  the  hospital  at 
twelve  o'clocK  at  ni^ht,  with  a  four  mule  team 
loaded  with  everythmg  needed,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  were  entirely  out  of  dressings  of  every 
kind ;  she  supplied  us  with  everj'thing ;  and  while 
the  shells  were  bursting  in  every  direction,  took 
her  course  to  the  hospital  on  our  right,  where  she 
found  everything  wanting  a^^ain.  After  doing  ev- 
erything she  could  on  the  field,  she  returned  to 
Culpepper,  where  she  staid  dealing  out  shirts  to 
the  naked  wounded,  and  preparing  soup,  and  see- 
ing it  prepared,  in  all  tne  hospitals.  I  thought 
that  night  if  Heaven  ever  sent  out  an  angel, 
she  must  be  one,  her  assistance  was  so  timely. 
Well,  we  began  our  retreat  up  the  RappahannocL 
I  thought  no  more  of  our  lady  friend,  only  that 
she  had  ^one  back  to  Washington.  We  arrived 
on  the  disastrous  field  of  Bull  Run ;  and  while 
the  battle  was  ra^g  the  fiercest  on  Friday,  who 
should  drive  up  m  front  of  our  hospital  but  this 
same  woman,  with  her  mules  almost  dead,  having 
made  forced  marches  from  Washington  to  the  ar- 
my. She  was  again  a  welcome  visitor  to  both  the 
wounded  and  the  surgeons. 

**  The  battle  was  over,  our  wounded  removed  on 
Sunday,  and  we  were  ordered  to  Fairfax  Station ; 
we  had  hardly  got  there  before  the  battle  of  Chan- 
tilly  conmienced,  and  soon  the  wounded  began  to 
come  in.  Here  we  had  nothing  but  our  instruments 
—  not  even  a  bottle  of  wine.  When  the  cars  whu*- 
tled  up  to  the  station,  the  first  person  on  the  plat- 
form was  Miss  Barton,  to  again  supply  us  with 
bandages,  brandy,  wine,  prepared  soup,  jellies, 
meal,  and  every  article  that  could  be  thought 
ofl     She   staid  there  until  the  last  wounded 
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soldier  was  placed  on  the  cars,  and  then  bade  us 
good  by  ana  left 

"  I  wrote  you  at  the  time  how  we  got  to  Alex- 
andria that  night  and  next  morning.  Our  soldiers 
had  uo  time  to  rest  after  reaching  Washington, 
but  were  ordered  to  Maryland  by  mrced  marches. 
Several  days  of  hard  marching  brought  us  to 
Frederick,  and  the  battle  of  South  Mountain 
followed.  The  next  day  our  army  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  whole  force.  The  rattle  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  muskets,  and  the  fear- 
ful thunder  of  over  two  hundred  cannon,  told  us 
that  the  great  battle  of  Antietam  had  commenced. 
I  was  in  a  hospital  in  the  afternoon,  for  it  was 
then  only  that  tne  wounded  began  to  come  inu 

"  We  had  expended  erery  bandage,  torn  up  ev- 
ery sheet  in  the  house,  ana  everyuiing  we  could 
find,  when  who  should  drive  up  but  our  old  friend 
Miss  Barton,  with  a  team  loaded  down  with  dress- 
ings of  every  kind,  and  everything  we  could  ask 
for.  She  distributed  her  articles  to  the  difiierent 
hospitals,  worked  all  night  makinfi^  soup,  all  the 
next  day  and  niffht ;  and  when  I  left,  four  days 
after  the  battle,  I  left  her  there  ministering  to  the 
wounded  and  the  dying.  When  I  returned  to  the 
field  hospital  last  week,  she  was  still  at  work,  sup- 
plying them  with  delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  ad- 
ministering to  their  wants  —  all  of  which  she  does 
out  of  her  own  private  fortune.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  of  Miss  Barton  P  In  my  feeble  estima- 
tion, Gen.  McClellan,  with  all  his  laurels,  sinks 
into  insignificance  beside  the  true  heroine  of  the 
age  —  the  angd  of  the  hattle-fiddJ* 


A  PRIVATE  m  battery  F,  Fourth  U.  S.  artillery, 
wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  John  B.  Floyd : 

Floyd  has  died,  and  few  have  sobbed, 

Since,  had  he  lived,  all  had  been  robbed : 

He's  paid  Dame  Nature's  debt,  'tis  said. 

The  only  one  he  ever  paid. 

Some  doubt  that  he  resigned  his  breath. 

But  vow  he  has  cheated  even  death. 

If  he  is  buried,  O,  then,  ye  dead,  beware ! 

Look  to  y oiir  swaddlings,  of  your  shrouds  take  care. 

Lest  Floyd  should  to  yoiir  coffins  make  his  way, 

And  steal  the  linen  from  your  mouldering  clay. 


Songs  upon  the  Battle-Field.  —  A  brave 
and  godly  Captain  in  one  of  our  Western  regi- 
ments told  us  his  story  as  we  were  taking  him  to 
the  hospital.  He  was  shot  through  both  thighs 
with  a  nfle-bullet —  a  wound  from  which  he  could 
not  recover.  While  lying  on  the  field  he  sufiered 
intense  agony  from  thirsty  He  supported  his  head 
upon  hishand,  and  thercdn  from  neaven  was  fall- 
ii^  around  him.  In  a  little  while  a  little  pool  of 
water  formed  under  his  elbow,  and  he  thought  if 
he  could  only  get  to  that  puddle  he  mi^ht  quench 
his  thirst.  He  tried  to  get  into  a  position  to  suck 
up  a  mouthful  of  muddy  water,  but  he  was  unable 
to  reach  within  a  foot  of  it.  Said  he,  **  I  never 
felt  so  much  the  loss  of  any  earthly  blessing.  By 
and  by  ni^ht  fbU,  and  the  stars  shone  out  clear 
and  beautiful  above  the  dark  field,  and  I  began  to 


think  of  that  great  Ood  who  had  given  his  Son 
to  die  a  death  of  agony  for  me,  and  that  he  was 
up  there  —  up  above  the  scene  of  sufiering,  and 
above  those  glorious  stars ;  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
going  home  to  meet  him,  and  praise  him  there ; 
and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  praise  Ood,  even 
woimded  and  on  the  battle-field.  I  could  not 
help  singing  that  beautiful  hymn : 

*  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 

To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
m  bid  ferewell  to  every  fear, 
And  dry  my  weeping  eyes.' 

''  And,"  said  he,  '*  there  was  a  Christian  brother 
in  the  brush  near  me.  I  could  not  see  1dm,  but  1 
could  hear  him.  He  took  up  the  strain,  and  be- 
yond him  another  and  another  caught  it  up,  all 
over  the  terrible  battle-field  of  Shiloh.  That 
night  the  echo  was  resounding,  and  we  made  the 
field  of  battle  ring  with  the  nymns  of  praise  to 
God."  

The  Drummeb  Boy  of  the  Rappahannock. 
— Recently,  a  bright  boy,  wiUi  dark  eyes  and 
ruddy  cheeks,  gave  a  brief  history  of  his  ad- 
ventures at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  He  was 
neatly  dressed  in  a  military  suit  of  gray  cloth,  and 
carried  in  his  hands  a  pair  of  drumsticks ;  his 
drum  was  destroyed  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell 
immediately  after  his  landing  on  the  river  bank, 
in  that  hurricane  of  sulphury  fire  and  iron  hail  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1862. 

The  reader  will  distinctly  remember  that  for 
several  days  a  curtain  of  thick  fog  rose  up  from 
the  waters  of  the  Rappahannock,  completely 
hiding  from  view  the  artillery  that  crowned  the 
opposite  hills,  and  the  infimti^  that  crowded  the 
sheltering  ravines;  but  the  preparation  for  the 
great  fignt,  so  hopefully  commenced,  was  contin- 
ued amid  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  exploding  batteries. 

The  hazardous  work  of  laying  the  pontoon 
bridges  was  frequently  interrupted  oy  the  murder- 
ous fire  of  rebel  sharpshooters,  concealed  in  the 
stores  and  dwelling-houses  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  To  dislodge  these  men,  and  drive  them  out 
of  their  hiding-pmces,  seemed  an  impossible  task. 
At  a  given  signal  our  batteries  cmened  with  a  ter- 
rific fire  upon  the  city,  crashing  through  the  wails 
of  houses  and  public  buildings,  not  sparing  even 
the  churches,  in  which  treason  had  been  taught 
as  paramount  to  Christianity.  In  this  storm  of 
shot  and  shell,  which  plooghed  the  streets  and  set 
the  buildings  on  fire,  the  sharpshooters  survived, 
like  salamanders  in  l^e  fiames,  and  continued  to 

Eour  a  deadly  fire  upon  our  engineers  and  bridge 
uilders. 

In  this  dilemma  it  became  evident  that  the 
bridges  could  not  be  laid  except  by  a  bold  dash. 
Volunteers  were  called  for  to  cross  in  small  boats; 
forthwith,  hundreds  stepped  forward  and  offered 
their  services.  One  hundred  men  were  chosen, 
and  at  once  started  for  the  boats.  Robert  Henry 
Hendershot,  the  hero  of  our  sketch,  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Eighth  Michigan,  acting  as  a  drum- 
mer.   Seeing  a  part  of  the  Michigan  Seventh 
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preparing  to  cross  the  rirer,  he  ran  ahead  and 
leaped  into  the  boat  One  of  the  officers  ordered 
him  out,  saying  he  would  be  shot  The  hoj  re- 
plied that  he  didn't  care,  he  was  willing  to  die  for 
his  country.  When  he  (the  boy)  found  that  the 
Captain  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  the 
boat,  he  begged  the  privilege  of  puslung  the  boat 
off,  and  the  request  was  granted.  Whereupon, 
instead  of  remaining  on  shore,  he  clung  to  the 
st«m  of  the  boat,  and,  submerged  to  the  waist  in 
water,  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock.  Soon  as  he 
landed,  a  fragment  of  a  shell  struck  his  old  drum 
and  knocked  it  to  pieces.  Picking  up  a  musket, 
he  went  in  search  of  rebel  relics,  and  obtained  a 
secesh  flag,  a  clock,  a  knife,  and  a  bone  ring.  On 
opening  a  back  door  in  one  of  the  rebel  houses, 
he  found  a  rebel  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  or- 
dered him  to  surrender.  He  did  so,  and  was 
taken  by  the  boy  soldier  to  the  Seventh  Michigan. 
"When  the  drummer  boy  recrossed  the  river  m>m 
Fredericksburg,  General  Burcside  said  to  him,  in 
the  presence  of  the  army,  **  Boy,  I  glory  in  your 
spunk;  if  you  keep  on  this  way  a  few  more  years, 
you  wUl  be  in  my  place." 

At  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  where  the 
Union  forces  were  taken  by  surprise,  before  day- 
light in  the  morning,  after  beatmg  tiie  lon^  roll, 
and  pulling  the  fifer  out  of  bed  to  assist  him,  he 
threw  aside  his  drum,  and  seizinff  a  gun,  fired  six- 
teen rounds  at  the  enemy  from  the  window  of  the 
court-house  in  which  his  regiment  was  quartered ; 
but  the  nationals  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  they  were  all  taken  prisoners,  but  were  im- 
mediately paroled,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Camp 
Chase,  Ohio.  


1* 


THE   BONNIE  BLUE  FLAG. 

Wb  are  a  bend  of  brothers,  and  natives  to  the  soil. 
Fighting  for  the  property  we  gained  by  honest  toil ; 
And  when  0\ir  rights  were  threatened,  the  cry  rose 

near  and  nir, 
Hnrrah  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  the 

single  star  I 

CHOBVB. 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag 
That  bears  the  single  star. 

As  long  as  the  Union  was  fidthfiil  to  her  trust, 
Like  mends  and  like  brothers,  kind  were  we  and 

just; 
But  now,  when  Northern  treachery  attempts  our 

rights  to  mar. 
We  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears 

the  single  star. 

First,  gallant  South  Carolina  nobly  made  the  stand; 
Then  came  Alabama,  who  took  her  by  the  hand ; 
Next  quickly  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Florida — 
All  raised  the  flag,  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  Uiat  bears 
a  nngle  star. 

Te  men  of  valor,  gather  round  the  banner  of  the 

right; 
Texas  and  fiair  Louisiana  join  us  in  the  fight. 
Davis,  our  loved  President,  and  Stephens,  statesmen 

are; 
Now  rally  round  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a 

single  star. 


And  here's  to  brave  Yirglnia !  The  Old  Domiiiion 

State 
With  the  young  Confederacy  at  length  has  linked 

her  &te. 
Impelled  by  her  example,  now  other  States  prepare 
To  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  hem  a 

single  star. 

Then  here's  to  our  Confederacy ;  strong  we  are  and 

brave : 
Like  patriots  of  old  we'll  fight,  our  heritage  to  save ; 
And  rather  than  submit  to  shame,  to  die  we  would 

prefer ; 
So  cheer  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single 

star. 

Then  cheer,  boys,  cheer ;  raise  the  joyous  shout. 
For  Arkansas  and  NorUi  Carolina  now  have  both 

gone  out ; 
And  let  another  rousing  cheer  for  Tennessee  be  given. 
The  single  star  of  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  baa  grown 

to  be  eleven ! 


The  PBiyATE  Soldier. — Under  this  head 
the  Jackson  Mississippi  Crisis  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  the  private  soldier : 

Justice  has  never  been  done  him.  Hia  virtu* 
ous  merit  and  unobtrusive  patriotism  have  never 
been  justly  estimated.  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
regular  soldier,  who  makes  the  army  his  trade  for 
twelve  dollars  per  month.  We  do  not  include  the 
coward,  who  SKulks ;  nor  the  vulgarian,  who  can 
perpetrate  acts  of  meanness;  nor  the  laggard, 
who  must  be  forced  to  fight  for  his  home  and 
country.  These  are  not  the  subjects  of  our 
comment.  We  speak  of  the  great  body  of  citi- 
zen soldiery  who  constitute  the  provisional  army 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  who,  at  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  and  drum,  marched  out  with  rifle  cir 
musket  to  fl^ht — to  repel  their  country's  in- 
vaders, or  pensh  on  that  soil  which  their  fathers 
bequeathed,  with  Uie  glorious  boon  of  civil  liberty. 
These  are  the  gallant  men  of  whom  we  write, 
and  these  have  saved  the  country;  these  have 
made  a  breastwork  of  their  manly  bosoms  to 
lAdeld  the  sacred  precinct  of  altar-place  and  fire- 
side. Among  these  private  soldiers  are  to  be 
found  men  of  culture,  men  of  gentle  training, 
men  of  intellect,  men  of  social  position,  men  of 
character  at  home,  men  endeared  to  a  domestic 
circle  of  refinement  and  elegance,  men  of  wealth, 
men  who  gave  tone  and  character  to  the  society 
in  which  they  moved,  and  men  who  for  con- 
science' sake  have  made  a  living  sacrifice  of 
property,  home,  comfort,  and  are  ready  to  add 
crimson  life  to  the  holy  ofiering.  Many  of  these, 
if  they  could  have  surrendered  honor  and  a  sense 
of  inaependence,  could  have  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  all  these  elegances  and  comforts.  But 
they  felt  like  the  Roman  who  said,  ^*  Put  honor 
in  one  hand  and  death  in  the  other,  and  I  will 
look  on  both  indifierently."  Without  rank,  with- 
out title,  without  anticipated  distinction,  animated 
only  by  the  highest  and  noblest  sentiments  which 
can  iimuence  our  common  nature,  the  private 
labors,  and  toils,  and  marches,  and  fights ;  endures 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  fatigue ;  through  vratdiings, 
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and  wearinesa,  and  Bleeidess  nights,  and  oheerleas, 
laborious  days,  he  holos  up  before  him  the  one 
glorious  prize — "  Freedom  to  my  country ; "  "  In- 
oependence  and  my  home ! "  If  we  can  suppose 
the  intervention  of  less  worthy  motiye,  the  officer, 
and  not  the  private,  is  the  man  whose  merit  must 
oonuningle  such  alloy.  The  officer  may  become 
renowned — the  private  never  reckons  upon  that ; 
the  officer  may  live  in  history — the  private  looks 
to  no  such  record ;  the  officer  may  attract  the 
pnWc  ^e — the  private  does  not  look  for  such 
recognition ;  the  officer  has  a  salary — the  pivate 
only  a  monthly  stipend,  the  amoimt  of  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  some  field  laborer 
on  his  rich  domains;  the  officer  may  escape 
harm  in  battle  by  reason  of  distance  —  the  private 
must  face  the  storm  of  death ;  the  officer  moves 
on  horseback — the  private  on  foot;  the  officer 
carries  a  sword,  the  emblem  of  authority,  and 
does  not  fight — the  privates  carries  his  musket, 
and  does  all  the  fighting.  The  battle  has  been 
fought — the  victory  won;  and  Lee«  or  Long- 
street,  or  others,  have  achieved  a  glorious  success ; 
trat  that  success  was  attained  by  the  private  sol- 
dier, at  the  cost  of  patriot  blood,  of  shattered 
bones,  and  torn  and  mangled  muscle  and  nerves ! 
We  do  not  mean  to  under-estimate  the  officer,  or 
disparage  his  courage,  or  his  patriotism.  We 
draw  the  parallel  for  another  purpose,  and  that 
is,  to  show,  if  other  than  the  highest  human  mo- 
tive prompts  the  soldier  to  action,  it  is  the  officer, 
and  not  the  private,  who  is  not  liable  to  feel  its 
influence. 

We  have  often  felt  pained  and  annoyed  at  the 
flippant  reference  to  the  privates,  while  the  im- 
reasoning  speaker  seemed  to  regard  the  officers 
as  l^e  prime  and  meritorious  agents  of  all  that 
is  done.  Whv,  in  those  ranks  is  an  amount  of 
intellect  which  would  instruct  and  astonish  a 
statesman.  In  those  ranks  the  merit  of  every 
officer  and  every  action  is  settled  unappealably. 
In  those  ranks  there  is  public  virtue  and  capacity 
enough  to  construct  a  government,  and  administer 
its  civil  and  military  offices.  The  opinion  of 
these  men  will  guide  the  historian,  and  fix  the 
merit  of  generals  and  statesmen.  The  opinion 
of  these  men  wHl  be,  and  ought  to  be,  omnipotent 
with  the'people  and  government  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Heaven  bless  these  brave,  heroic  men! 
Our  heart  warms  to  them.  Our  admiration  of 
their  devotion  and  heroism  is  without  limit 
Their  devotion  to  principle  amounts  to  moral 
sublimity.  We  feel  their  sufierings,  and  share 
their  hopes,  and  desire  to  be  identified  in  our 
day  and  generation  with  such  a  host  of  spirits, 
tried  and  true,  who  bend  the  knee  to  none  but 
God,  and  render  homage  only  to  worth  and  merit 


Mabked  Abticles.  —  Some  of  the  marks 
which  were  fastened  on  the  bhnkets,  shirts,  &c., 
sent  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  slldiers, 
show  the  thought  and  feeling  at  home.  Thus — 
on  a  home-spun  blanket,  worn  but  washed  as 
dean  as  snow,  was  pinned  a  bit  of  paper,  which 
Bald :  **  This  blanket  was  carried  by  Milly  Al- 


drich  (who  is  ninety-three  years  old),  down  hill 
and  up  hill,  one  and  a  half  miles,  to  be  given  to 
some  soldier.'' 

On  a  bed-quilt  was  pinned  a  card,  saying :  "  My 
son  is  in  the  army.  Whoever  is  made  warm  by 
this  quilt,  which  I  have  worked  on  for  six  days 
and  most  all  of  six  nights,  let  him  remember  his 
own  mother's  love." 

On  another  blanket  was  this :  "  Tina  blanket  was 
used  by  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812 — may  it  keep 
some  soldier  warm  in  this  war  against  traitors." 

On  a  pillow,  was  written:  "This  pillow  be- 
longed to  my  little  boy,  who  died  resting  on  it ; 
it  is  a  precious  treasure  to  me,  but  I  give  it  for 
the  soldiers." 

On  a  pair  of  woollen  socks  was  written :  "  These 
stockings  were  knit  by  a  little  girl  five  years  old, 
and  she  is  going  to  xnit  some  more,  for  mother 
says  it  will  help  some  poor  soldier." 

On  a  box  of  beautiful  lint  was  this  mark : 
"  Made  in  a  sick  room,  where  the  sunlight  has 
not  entered  for  nine  years,  but  where  God  has  en- 
tered, and  where  two  sons  have  bid  their  mother 
good  by  as  they  have  ^one  out  to  the  war." 

On  a  bundle  contaimng  bandages  was  written : 
**  This  is  a  poor  gift,  but  it  is  all  I  had ;  I  have 
given  my  husband  and  my  boy^  and  only  wish  I 
had  more  to  give,  but  I  haven't." 

On  some  eye-shades  were  marked :  "  Made  by 
one  who  is  blind.  0,  how  I  long  to  see  the  dear 
Old  Flag  that  you  are  ail  fighting  under  I " 


TO    PKESIDENT    LINCOLN. 

Pbouoest  of  all  earth's  thrones 

Is  his  who  rules  by  a  free  people's  choice ; 
Who,  'midst  fierce  party  strife  and  battle  groans* 
Hears,  ever  rising  in  harmonious  tones, 
A  grateful  people's  voice. 

Steadfast  in  thee  we  trust. 

Tried  as  no  man  was  ever  tried  before ; 
God  made  thee  merciful  —  God  keep  thee  just ; 
Be  true !  —  and  triumph  over  all  thou  must. 

God  bless  thee  evermore ! 


A  Soldier's  Stoey. — "Not  long  since," 
said  a  soldier,  "  a  lot  of  us  —  I  am  a  H.  P., 

*  high  private,'  now  —  were  quartered  in  several 
wooden  tenements,  and  in  the  inner  room  of  one 
lay  the  corpus  of  a  young  secesh  officer  awaiting 
burial  The  news  soon  spread  to  a  village  not 
far  ofi*,  and  down  came  a  sentimental,  not  bad- 
looking  specimen  of  a  Virginia  dame. 

"  *  Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother ! '  she  cried, 
as  I  interrupted  her  progress.  <  Do  let  me  kiss 
him  for  his  mother ! ' 

« *  Kiss  whom  ? ' 

"  *The  dear  little  Lieutenant,  the  one  who  lies 
dead  within.   I  never  saw  him,  but,  0  '^ ^ 

"I  led  her  through  a  room  in  which  Lieut 
,  of  Philadelphia,  lay  stretched  out  in  an  up- 
turned trough,  fast  asleep.  Supposing  him^  to  be 
the  article  sought  for,  she  rushed  up,  exclaiming, 

*  Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother/  and  approached 
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her  lips  to  his  forehead.  What  was  her  amaze- 
ment, when  the '  corpse '  clasped  his  arms  around 
her,  and  exclaimed,  '  Never  mind  the  old  lady, 
miss ;  go  it  on  jour  own  account.  I  haven't  the 
slightest  objection.* " 


Experience  of  a  Wounded  Soldier.  —  The 
fodowing  extract  gives  the  experience  of  one  shot 
in  battle : 

"  I  remember  no  acute  sensation  of  pain,  not 
even  any  distinct  shot,  only  an  instantaneous 
consciousness  of  having  been  struck;  then  my 
breath  came  hard  and  labored,  with  a  croup-like 
sound,  and  with  a  dull,  aching  feeling  in  mv  right 
shoulder ;  my  arm  fell  powerless  at  my  side,  and 
the  Enfield  dropped  from  my  grasp.  I  threw  my 
left  hand  up  to  my  throat,  and  withdrew  it  cov- 
ered with  the  warm,  bright-red  blood.  The  end 
had  come  at  last !  But,  thank  God,  it  was  death 
in  battle.  Only  let  me  get  back  out  of  that 
deathly  storm,  and  breathe  away  the  few  minutes 
that  were  left  me  of  life  in  some  place  of  compar- 
ative rest  and  security.  It  all  rushed  into  my 
mind  in  an  instant.  I  turned  and  staggered  away 
to  the  rear.  A  comrade  brushed  by  me,  shot 
through  the  hand,  who,  a  moment  before,  was 
firing  away  close  at  my  side.  I  saw  feeble  reen- 
forcements  movins;  up,  and  I  recoUect  a  thrill  of 
jo^  even  then,  as  I  thought  that  the  tide  of  battle 
might  vet  be  turned,  and  those  rebel  masses 
beaten  back,  broken,  foiled,  disheartened. 

**  But  my  work  was  done.  I  was  growing  faint 
and  weak,  although  not  yet  halfway  out  of  range 
of  fire.  A  narrow  space  between  two  massive 
bowlders,  over  which  rested  lengthwise  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree,  offered  refuge  and  hoj^e  of  safety 
from  further  danger.  I  crawled  into  it,  and  lay 
down  to  die.  I  counted  the  minutes  before  I 
must  bleed  to  death.  I  had  no  more  hope  of 
seeing  the  new  year  on  the  morrow  than  I  now 
have  of  outliving  the  next  century.  Thank  God, 
death  did  not  seem  so  dreadful,  now  that  it  was 
come.  And  then  the  sacrifice  was  not  all  in  vain, 
fidling  thus  in  God's  own  holy  cause  of  freedom. 
But  home  and  friends  f  O,  tne  rush  of  thought 
then! 

'*  Let  the  veil  be  drawn  here.  The  temple  of 
memory  has  its  holy  place,  into  which  only  one's 
own  soul  may,  once  in  a  great  season,  solemnly 
enter. 

"  And  so  I  lay  there,  with  my  head  pillowed  on 
my  blanket,  while  the  battle  swelled  again  around 
and  over  me — bullets  glancing  from  the  sides  of 
stone  that  sheltered  me,  or  siimng  into  the  log 
above  me,  and  shot  and  shell  crashing  through 
the  tree-tops,  and  falling  all  about  me.  Two 
shells,  I  remember,  struck  scarcely  ten  feet  frt)m 
me,  and  in  their  explosion  covered  me  with  dirt 
^  and  splinters ;  but  that  was  alL  Still  I  lived  on. 
*  I  smile  now  as  I  think  of  it,  how  I  kept  raising 
my  left  hand  to  see  if  the  finger  nails  were  grow- 
ing white  and  purple,  as  they  do  when  one  bleeds 
to  death,  and  wondering  to  find  them  still  warm 
and  ruddy.  Hemorrhage  must  have  ceased  al- 
most, and  the  instincts  ^  existence  said»  '  Live !' 


Then  came  the  agony  of  waiting  for  removal  from 
the  field.  How  I  longed  and  looked  for  some  fin- 
miliar  face,  as  our  men  twice  charged  up  into  that 
wood,  directly  over  me!  But  they  belonged  to 
another  division,  and  had  other  work  to  do  than 
bearing  off  the  wounded." 


Couldn't  understand  it. — A  war-beaten 
veteran  of  Longstreet's  corps  made  a  funny  re- 
mark to  a  prominent  politician  who  conversed 
with  him  wmle  coming  m  from  the  front.  Said 
he,  **  I  do  not  understand  this ;  Lee  has  won  a 
big  victory  over  Grant  on  the  Hapidan,  and  told 
us  so,  and  that  night  we  retreated.  Then  he  won 
another  in  the  Wilderness,  and  told  us  so,  and 
we  retreated  to  Spottsylvania.  Then  he  won 
another  tre-tn^n-jus  victory,  and  I  got  tuk  pris- 
oner ;  but  I  reckon  he  has  retreated  ag'in.  iNow, 
when  he  used  to  lick  them,  the  Yanks  fell  badL 
and  claimed  a  victory,  and  we  understood  it 
Now  Lee  claims  victories,  and  keeps  a  fiillin' 
back,  and  I  can*t  understand  itJ" 


A  No-Sider. — A  correspondent  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  one  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cmnepper,  whose  possessions  lay  in  a  district 
where  ootn  armies  foraged.  The  old  chap,  one 
day,  while  surveying  ruefully  the  streaks  in  the 
sou  where  his  fences  once  stood,  remained  with 
much  feeling: 

"  I  hain't  took  no  sides  in  this  yer  rebellion, 
but  111  be  dog-gomed  if  both  sides  hain't  took 


me. 


er 


A  White  House  Anecdote.  —  An  old  fiann- 
,  from  the  West,  who  knew  President  Lin- 
coln in  days  by-gone,  called  to  pay  his  respects 
at  the  Presidential  mansion.  Slapping  the  Chief 
Magistrate  upon  the  back,  he  exclaimed :  "  WeU, 
old  boss,  how  are  you  ?  "  Old  Abe,  being  thor- 
oughly democratic  in  his  ideas,  and  withal  relish- 
ing ajoke,  responded :  "  So  I'm  an  old  boss — am 
IP  What  kind  of  a  boss,  pray  P  "  **  Why,  an  old 
draft  boss,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  rejoinder. 


BARBARITIES  OF  THE  SIOUX. 

MRS.  HUBD'S  NABRATIVE. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1862,  Mr.  Phineas  B.  Hurd, 
with  another  man,  lefl  home,  at  the  north  end  of 
Sheteck  Lake,  Minnesota,  on  a  trip  to  Dacotah 
Territory,  to  be  absent  a  month,  taking  a  span  of 
horses  and  wagon,  and  such  other  outfit  as  would 
be  required  upon  such  an  expedition,  leaving  Mrs. 
Hurd  alone  with  her  two  children  and  a  Mr. 
Voight,  who  had  charge  of  the  him.  On  (be 
morning  of  the  20th  of  August,  about  five  o'clock, 
while  Mrs.  Hurd  was  mining,  some  twenty  In- 
dians rode  up  to  the  house  and  dismounted.  Mrs. 
Hurd  discovered  among  the  horses  one  of  their 
own  that  was  taken  away  by  Mr.  Hurd.  Mrs. 
H.  got  into  the  house  biefore  the  Indiana,  who 
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entered  and  began  smoking,  aa  was  their  custom. 
Fvre  of  these  sne  knew,  one  bein^  a  half-breed 
who  could  speak  English.  Her  children  were  in 
bed,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  In- 
dians, asleep.  The  youngest,  about  a  year  old, 
awoke  and  cried,  when  Mr.  Voight  took  it  up  and 
carried  it  into  the  front  yard,  when  one  of  the  In- 
dians stepped  to  the  door  and  shot  him  through 
the  body.  He  fell  dead  with  the  child  in  ms 
arms.  At  this  signal  some  ten  or  fifteen  more 
Indians  and  squaws  rushed  into  the  house, — they 
having  been  concealed  near  by,  ^—  and  commenced 
an  indiscriminate  destruction  of  eyerything  in  the 
house,  breaking  open  trunks,  destroying  furni- 
ture, cutting  open  feather  beds,  and  scattering  the 
contents  about  the  house  and  yard. 

Bfrs.  Hurd,  in  her  uncommon  ener^  and  in- 
dustry as  a  pioneer  housewife,  had,  with  a  good 
stock  of  cows,  begun  to  make  butter  and  cheese, 
and  had  on  hand  at  the  time  about  two  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  and  twenty-three  cheeses.  These 
the  Indians  threw  into  the  yard  and  destroyed. 
While  this  destruction  was  going  on,  Mrs.  Hurd 
was  told  that  her  life  would  be  spared  on  the  con- 
dition that  she  would  give  no  alarm,  and  leave 
the  settlement  by  an  unfrequented  path  or  trail, 
leading  directly  east  across  the  prairie,  in  the  di- 
rection of  New  Ulm,  and  was  oraered  to  take  her 
duldren  and  commence  her  march.  Upon  plead- 
ing for  her  children's  clothes,  they  havinff  on  only 
their  night  clothes,  she  was  burned  ofi*,  being  re- 
fused even  her  sun-bonnet  or  shawl.  She  took 
the  youngest  in  her  arms,  and  led  the  other,  a 
little  boy  of  a  little  over  three  years,  by  the  hand ; 
and  being  escorted  by  seven  Indians  on  horse- 
back, she  turned  her  back  on  her  once  prosperous 
and  happy  home.  The  distance  across  the  prai- 
rie, in  the  direction  which  she  was  sent,  was  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  to  a  habitation.  The  Indians 
went  out  with  her  three  miles,  and  before  taking 
leave  of  her,  repeated  the  condition  of  her  release, 
and  told  her  that  all  the  whites  were  to  be  killed, 
but  that  she  might  go  to  her  mother.  Thus  was 
she  left  with  her  two  children  almost  naked,  her- 
self bareheaded,  without  food  or  raiment,  not 
even  a  blanket  to  shelter  herself  and  children  from 
the  cold  dews  of  the  night  or  storm. 

After  the  Indians  left  her,  three  miles  from  her 
home,  on  the  prairie, ''  we  took  our  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Hurd,  **  tmrough  the  unfrequented  road  or 
trail  into  which  the  Indians  had  conducted  us.  It 
was  clear,  and  the  sun  shone  with  more  than  usual 
brightness.  The  dew  on  the  grass  was  'heavy. 
My  little  boy,  William  Henry,  oeinff  barefooted 
and  thinly  clad,  shivered  with  the  cola,  and  press- 
ing close  to  me,  entreated  me  to  return  to  our 
home.  He  did  not  know  of  the.  death  of  Mr. 
Voight,  as  I  kept  him  from  the  sight  of  the  corpse. 
He  did  not  understand  why  I  insisted  upon  going 
on,  enduring  the  pain  and  cold  of  so  cheerless  a 
walk.  He  cried  pitifully  at  first,  but  after  a  time, 
pressing  my  hand,  he  trudged  manfldly  along  by 
my  side.  The  little  one  rested  in  my  arms,  un- 
conscious of  our  situation.  Two  guns  were  fired 
when  I  was  a  short  distance  out,  which  told  the 
drath  of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Cook.    I  knew  well 


the  fearful  meaning.  There  was  death  behind,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  starvation  before  me.  But 
there  was  no  alternative.  For  my  children,  any- 
thing except  death  at  the  hands  of  the  merciless 
savage;  even  starvation  on  the  prairies  seemed 
preferable  to  this. 

"  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  a  thunder- 
storm suddenly  arose.  It  was  of  unusual  vio- 
lence ;  the  wind  was  not  high,  but  the  lightning, 
thunder,  and  rain  were  most  terrible.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  was  expended  in  about  three 
hours,  but  the  rain  continued  to  fall  slowly  until 
night,  and  at  intervals  continued  until  morning. 
During  the  storm  I  lost  the  trail,  and  walked  on, 
not  knowing  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong. 
Water  covered  the  lower  portions  of  the  prairie, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  find  a  place 
to  rest  when  night  came  on.  At  last  I  came  to 
a  sand-hill  or  knoll ;  on  the  top  of  this  I  sat  down 
to  rest  for  the  night  I  laid  my  children  down, 
and  leaned  over  tnem  to  protect  them  from  the 
rain  and  chilling  blast  Hungry,  weary,  and  wet, 
WiUiflin  fell  asleep,  and  continued  so  imtil  morn- 
ing. The  younger  one  worried  much ;  the  night 
wore  away  slowly,  and  the  morning  at  last  came, 
inviting  us  to  renewed  efibrts.  As  soon  as  I 
could  see,  I  took  my  little  ones  and  moved  on. 
About  seven  o'clock  I  heard  guns,  and  for  the 
first  time  became  conscious  that  I  had  lost  my 
way,  and  was  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  ^  I 
changed  my  course,  avoiding  the  direction  in  which 
I  heard  the  guns,  and  pressed  on  with  increased 
energy.  No  trail  was  visible.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  not  conscious  of  hunger ;  but  it  was  harass- 
ing to  the  mother's  heart  to  listen  to  the  cries  of 
my  precious  boy  for  his  usual  beverage  of  milk, 
and  nis  constant  complaints  of  hunger.  But  there 
was  no  remedy.  The  entire  day  was  misty^  and 
the  eprass  wet*  Our  clothes  were  not  drjr  during 
the  day.  Towards  night  William  crew  sick,  and 
vomited,  until  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  longer 
to  keep  up.  The  youngest  child  still  nursed,  and 
did  not  seem  to  simer  materially. 

"  About  dark  on  the  second  day  I  struck  a  road, 
and  knew  at  once  where  I  was,  and  to  my  horror 
found  I  was  only  four  miles  from  home.  Thus 
had  two  days  and  one  m'ght  been  passed,  travel- 
ling, probably,  in  a  circle.  I  felt  almost  exhausted, 
and  my  journey  but  just  begun  j  but  as  discoura- 
ging as  this  misfortune  might  be,  as  the  shades  of 
night  again  closed  around  me,  the  sight  of  a 
known  ^ject  was  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  was  no 
longer  lost  upon  the  vast  prairies. 

"It  was  now  that  I  felt  for  the  first  time  it 
would  be  better  to  die  at  once ;  that  it  would  be 
a  satisfaction  to  die  here,  and  end  our  weary  jour- 
ney on  this  travelled  road,  over  which  we  had 
passed  in  our  happier  days.  I  could  not  bear  to 
He  down  with  my  little  ones  on  the  unknown  and 
trackless  waste  over  which  we  had  been  wander- 
ing. But  this  feeling  was  but  for  a  moment  I 
took  courage  and  started  on  the  road  to  New 
Ulm.  When  it  became  quite  dark  I  halted  for 
the  night ;  that  night  I  passed,  as  before,  without 
sleep. 

"In  the  morning  early  I  started  on.    It  was 
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foggy,  and  the  graBs  wet ;  the  road,  bein^  but  little 
tniTelled,  was  grown  up  with  grass.  William  was 
so  sick  th4t  morning  that  he  could  not  walk  much 
of  the  time ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  carry  both.  I  was 
now  sensibly  reduced  in  strength,  and  felt  ap- 
proaching hunger.  My  boy  no  longer  asked  for 
food,  but  was  thirsty,  and  drank  frequently  from 
the  pools  by  the  wayside.  I  could  no  longer  car- 
ry both  my  children  at  the  same  time,  but  took 
one  on  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile, 
laid  it  in  the  grass,  and  returned  for  the  other. 
In  this  way  I  travelled  twelve  miles,  to  a  place 
called  Dutch  Charlie's,  sixteen  miles  from  Lake 
Sheteck.  I  arrived  there  about  sunset,  hav- 
ing been  sustained  in  my  weary  journey  by  the 
sweet  hope  of  relief!  My  toils  seemed  almost 
at  an  end,  as  I  approached  the  house,  with  a  heart 
frdl  of  joyous  expectations ;  but  what  were  my 
consternation  and  despair  when  I  found  it  emp- 
ty !  Every  article  of  food  and  dothing  was  re- 
moved !  My  heart  seemed  to  die  within  roe,  and 
I  sank  down  in  despair.  The  cries  of  my  child 
aroused  me  from  my  almost  unconscious  state, 
and  I  began  my  seardi  for  food.  The  house  had 
not  been  plundered  by  the  Indians,  but  abandoned 
by  its  owner.  I  had  promised  my  boy  food  when 
we  arrived  here,  ana  when  none  could  be  found 
he  cried  most  bitterly.  But  I  did  not  shed  a  tear, 
nor  am  I  conscious  of  having  done  so  during  all 
this  journey.  I  found  some  green  com,  which  I 
endeavored  to  eat,  but  my  stomach  rejected  it.  I 
found  some  carrots  and  onions  growing  in  the 
garden,  which  I  ate  raw,  having  no  fire.  Aly  old- 
est child  continued  vomiting.  I  offered  him  some 
carrot,  but  he  could  not  eat  it. 

**  That  night  we  staid  in  a  cornfield,  and  the 
next  morning  at  daylight  I  renewed  my  search 
for  food.  To  my  great  joy  I  found  the  remains 
of  a  spoiled  ham.  Here,  I  may  say,  my  good  for- 
tune began.  There  was  no  more  than  a  pound 
of  it,  and  that  much  decayed.  This  I  saved  for 
my  boy,  feeding  it  to  him  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties ;  his  vomitmg  ceased,  and  he  revived  rapidly. 
I  gathered  more  carrots  and  onions,  and  with 
this  store  of  provisions,  at  about  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  I  again  set  forth  on 
my  weary  road  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown, 
twenty-five  miles  distant.  This  distance  I  reached 
in  two  days.  Under  the  effects  of  the  food  I  was 
able  to  give  my  boy,  he  gained  strength,  and  was 
able  to  walk  all  of  the  last  day.  When  within 
about  three  miles  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown, 
two  of  our  old  neighbors,  from  Lake  Sheteck  set- 
tlement, overtook  us  under  the  escort  of  the  nudl 
carrier.  Both  of  them  had  been  wounded  by  the 
Indians  and  left  for  dead  in  the  attack  on  the  set- 
tlement Thomas  Ireland,  one  of  the  party,  had 
been  hit  with  eight  balls,  and,  strange  to  say,  was 
still  able  to  walk,  and  had  done  so  most  of  the 
way.  Mrs.  Estleck,  the  other  person  under  es- 
cort, was  utterly  unable  to  walk,  having  been 
shot  in  the  foot,  once  in  the  side,  and  once  in  the 
arm.  Her  husband  had  been  killed,  and  her  son, 
about  ten  years  old,  wounded.  The  mail  carrier 
had  overtaken  this  party  after  the  fight  with  the 
Indians  at  the  Lake^  and  placing  Mrs.  E^eck 


in  her  sulky,  he  was  leading  his  horse.  As  the 
little  party  came  in  sight  I  took  them  to  be  IndieoiB, 
and  felt  that  after  all  my  toil  and  suffering  I  must 
die,  with  my  children,  by  the  hands  of  the  savage. 
I  feared  to  look  around,  but  kept  on  my  way  un- 
til overtaken,  when  my  ioy  was  so  great  at  seeing 
my  friends  alive,  I  sank  to  the  earth  insensible. 

"  This  was  a  little  before  sunset,  and  we  idl 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown  that  week. 
I'his  house  was  also  deserted  and  empty,  but 
being  fastened  up,  we  thought  they  might  come 
back.  Our  company  being  too  weak  and  desti- 
tute to  proceed,  we  took  possession  of  the  house, 
and  remained  ten  days.  There  we  found  pota- 
toes and  ereen  com.  The  mail  carrier,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Ireland,  lame  as  he  was,  proceeded 
on  the  next  morning  to  New  Ulm,  wnere  they 
found  there  had  been  a  battle  with  the  Indians, 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  houses  burned. 
A  party  of  twelve  men  were  immediately  sent 
witn  a  wagon  to  our  relief.  It  was  now  that  we 
learned  the  fate  of  Mr.  Brown  and  family  —  all 
had  been  murdered!  We  also  learned  of  the 
general  outbreak,  and  massacre  of  all  the  more 
remote  settlements,  and  the  sad,  sickening  thought 
was  now  fully  confirmed  in  my  mind,  that  my 
husband  was  dead!  my  fatherless  children  and 
myself  made  beggars ! " 

Mrs.  Hurd  had  resided  at  the  Lake  three 
years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
Indians  —  could  speak  their  language,  and  had 
always  treated  them  with  much  fnenaship.  It  is 
to  this  fact  that  she  attributed  their  mercy  in 
saving  her  life.  But  who  can  bring  back  to  her 
the  murdered  husband  —  the  beauty,  loveliness, 
and  enjoyment  that  surrouneded  her  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  August,  1862,  or  blot 
from  her  memory  those  awfuX  dreary  nights  of 
watching,  alone  upon  the  broad  prairie,  in  the 
storm  and  in  the  tempest,  amid  thunderings  and 
lightning  ?  Or  who  can  contemplate  that  moth- 
er's feehngs  as  her  sick  and  helpless  child  cried 
for  bread,  and  there  was  none  to  give,  or  as  she 
bore  the  one  along  the  almost  trackless  waste, 
and  laid  it  down  amid  the  prairie  grass,  and  then 
returned  for  her  other  offspring  ? 

The  Mantuan  bard  has  touched  a  universal 
chord  of  human  sympathy  in  his  deep-toned  de- 
scription of  the  flight  of  his  hero  from  the  burn- 
ing city  of  Troy,  bearing  his  "  good  father,"  An- 
chises,  on  his  back,  and  leading  ''the  little 
Ascanius  **  by  the  hand,  who,  ever  and  anon  fall- 
ing in  the  rear,  would  **  follow  with  imequal  step." 
The  heroine  of  Lake  Sheteck  bore  her  two  As- 
canii  in  her  arms,  but  uneoual  to  the  double 
burden,  was  compelled  to  aeposit  half  of  her 
precious  cargo  in  the  prairie  grass,  and  returning 
lor  the  other,  to  repeat  for  the  third  time  her 
painful  steps  over  the  same.  This  process,  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  each  (quarter  or  half  xnile, 
extended  the  fearful  duration  of  her  terrible 
flight  through  the  lonely  and  uninhabited  prairie. 

The  force  of  nature  could  go  no  farther,  and 
maternal  love  has  no  stronger  exemplification. 
But  for  the  plentiful  showers  of  refreshing  rain, 
sent  by  a  merciful  Providence,  these  poor  wan- 
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deren  would  have  fidnted  by  the  way,  and  the 
touching  story  of  the  heroine  of  fiheteck  Lake 
would  have  been  forever  shrouded  in  mystery. 


An  Incidekt  at  Chattanooga.  —  At  one 
point  there  was  a  lull  in  the  battle.  At  least,  it 
nad  gone  scattering  and  thundering  down  the 
line,  and  the  boys  were  as  much  "  at  ease "  as 
boys  can  be  on  whom  at  any  moment  the  storm 
may  roll  back  again.  To  be  sure,  occasional 
shots,  and  now  and  then  a  cometary  shell,  kept 
them  alive ;  but  one  of  the  boys  ran  down  to  a 
little  spring,  and  to  the  woods  where  the  enemy 
lay,  for  water.  He  had  just  stopped  and  swunff 
down  his  canteen  —  <*tick,"  ana  a  minie  baU 
struck  it  At  an  an^,  and  bounded  away.  He 
looked  around  an  instant,  discovered  nobody, 
thought  it  was  a  chance  shot — a  piece  of  lead, 
you  Know,  that  goes  at  a  killing  rate  without 
malice  prepense ;  and  so,  nowise  infirm  of  puiv 
pose,  he  bent  to  get  the  water.  Ping !  a  second 
Dullet  cut  the  cord  of  his  canteen,  and  the  boy 
*'  got  the  idea  "  —  a  sharpshooter  was  after  him, 
a^  he  went  on  the  right-about,  on  the  double- 
quick,  to  the  ranks.  A  soldier  from  another 
part  of  the  line  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spring, 
was  struck,  and  fell  by  its  brmk.  But  where 
was  the  marksman  ?  Two  or  three  boys  ran  out 
to  .draw  his  fire  while  others  watched.  Crack 
went  the  unseen  piece  again,  and  some  keen- 
eyed  fellow  spied  the  smoke  roll  out  from  a  little 
cedar.  This  was  the  spot,  then.  The  reb  had 
made  him  a  hawk's  nest,  -^  in  choice  Indian,  a 
Chattanooga  in  the  tree,  —  and  drawing  the 
ereen  covert  around  him,  was  taking  a  quiet 
hand  at  *^  steeple-shootiog ''  at  long  range. 

A  big  blue-eyed  German,  tall  enough  to  look 
into  the  third  generation,  and  a  sharpshooter 
withal,  volunteered  to  dislodge  him.  Dropping 
into  a  little  run- way  that  neared  the  tree  dia^ 
nally,  he  turned  upon  his  back,  and  worked  bun- 
self  cautiously  along ;  reaching  a  point  perilously 
close,  he  whipped  over,  took  aim  as  he  lay,  and 
God  and  his  true  right  hand  **  gave  him  ^ood 
deliverance."  Away  flew  the  bullet,  a  mmute 
elapsed,  the  volume  of  the  cedar  parted,  and 
"  like  a  big  frog,''  as  the  boys  described  it,  out 
leaped  a  grayback  —  the  hawk's  nest  was  empty, 
and  a  dead  rebel  lay  under  the  tree.  It  was 
neatly  done  by  the  German.  May  he  live  to  tell 
the  story  a  thousand  times  to  his  moon-faced 
grandchildren ! 


A  SouTHEBN  GiSL  thus  wrote  to  her  cousin, 
who  was  a  prisoner  at  Camp  Morton,  Indianapo- 
lis: 

**  I  will  be  for  Jefidavise  till  the  tenisee  river 
freazes  over,  and  then  be  for  him,  and  scratch  on 
the  ice 

Jeffdavise  rides  a  white  horse, 

Lincoln  rides  a  mule, 
Jefidavise  is  a  gentleman. 

And  Tiincoln  is  a  ftde." 


THE  SHAEPSHOOTER'S  LAMENT  ON  THE 
BANES  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

<*  Thb  sunlight  is  yellow  and  pleasant ; 

What  darkens  your  spirit,  Jem  True  ?  *• 
*<  Ay,  Sergeant,  if  s  bright  for  the  present. 

And  I  know  it  looks  mean  to  be  blue, 
Squattin'  here,  like  a  draggle-tailed  pheasant ; 

^ut  what's  a  poor  fellow  to  do  ^ 

<*  Nary  shot  since  I  left  the  <  peraries,' 

And  'listed  in  sarch  o'  big  game. 
If  8  a  rule  that  must  work  by  contraries. 

That  inveigled  me  on  till  I  came 
To  this  ^ound  without  even  canaries 

Or  chippies  to  warrant  an  aim. 

**  Misfortin'  comes  crowdin'  misfortin'. 
And  between  'em  old  Jem  is  nigh  beat. 

For  here  comes  the  news  of  the  sportin' 
As  has  come  to  them  chaps  on  the  fleet ; 

And,  bless  yer,  diey're  greenies  for  courtin' 
The  shrews  of  grim  death  as  they'll  meet. 

«  Why,  there  isn't  one  cove  in  a  dozen. 
For  aU  ^ey're  stout  as  you'll  see. 
As  distinguishes  well  'twist  the  buzrin' 

Of  a  biUlet  and  that  of  a  bee ; 
And  among  'em  there's  Billy,  my  cousin  — 
He  shakes  <  on  a  rest'  like  a  flea. 

"  And  Toby,  though  brave  as  a  lion, 
His  intentions  his  in'ards  confound ; 

When  to  jerkin'  the  trigger  he's  nigh  on. 
The  vartigo  bobs  him  around ; 

And  that  b^y  old  sinner,  O'Eyan^ 
He's  cross-eyed,  and  shoots  at  the  ground. 

**  While  here's  the  old  boy  as  can  jingle 
Any  button  as  shines  on  a  breast. 

With  a  pill  as  can  operate  single 
At  eight  hundred  yards  and  *  no  rest ; ' 

He^8  left  for  his  cusses  to  mingle, 
Like  a  eagle  whaf  s  glued  to  lids  nest. 

«<  'Twas  only  last  night,  when  on  duty, 
A  sightin*  them  pickets  o'  theirs, 
That  I  drew  a  true  bead  on  a  *  beauty,' 
With  a  greasy  old  coon  on  his  ears. 

<  0  beautiful  varmint !  I'U  shoot  ye,' 

I  whispered  aloud  unawares. 

«'  *  No,  you  won't,'  says  my  comrade,  old  Dani ; 
<  The  orders  keep  pickets  fr^m  harm.' 

<  Well,  I'll  rip  up  them  stripes  of  red  flannel 

What  so  sardlv  shine  on  his  arm^' 
I  pleaded ;  but  *  No,'  says  old  Dan'l, 
*The  orders  keep  pickets  from  harm.* 

<(  Sech  orders  my  heart's  disappointin'  — 

'Twasn't  sech  as  inveigled  me  in 
To  clap  my  mark  down  to  the  writin* 

The  recruiter  said  elories  would  win. 
O,  when  fellers  is  garnered  for  fiffhtin', 

Say,  why  can't  me  scrimmage  b^in  ? 

«  O,  I'm  sick  of  this  lazy  black  river. 
Where  forever  we're  likely  to  stay. 

Why,  the  Capital's  saved,  if  it  ever 
Will  be,  and  it  can't  run  away ! 

Can't  we  leave  it  a  n>eU  ^  are  we  never 
To  sport  in  these  cug^ns  here  -*- say  } 
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**  Mnst  a  coTe  as  can  ring  up  his  twenty 
At  twelve  hundred  yards  on  a  <  string/ 

Get  his  hand  oat  when  Tarmints  is  plenty, 
Like  a  watch- works  what  hasn't  no  spring  ? 

Most  a  screamer  be  mum  when  he's  sent  f  ye 
In  Toice  for  his  sweetest  to  sing  ? 

**  I  cares  not  for  fierce  adyersaries, 
If  for  fighting  we  wasn't  so  slow. 

0  Sergeant !  it's  waitin'  that  varies 
The  misery  that  hangs  on  me  so. 

1  longs  for  my  darlin'  'peraries,' 
And  thaf  8  why  my  feelin's  is  low." 


CotONEL  WiLLiCH's  VICTORY.  —  Chaplain 
Ganter,  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  regiment,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  fight  that  took  puice  near 
Camp  George  Wood,  Kentucky,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1861 : 

"  The  noted  Texas  Rangers  have  been  for  some 
time  dodging,  sneaking,  dashing  about  us  in  a 
desperate  manner.  Sunday  last  we  had  a  skir- 
mish with  them  in  which  Colonel  Willich  had 
two  men  wounded  and  one  sergeant  taken  pris- 
oner. Yesterday  (Tuesday,  17th,)  Colonel  Wil- 
lich sent  over  one  or  two  companies  to  watch 
them.  About  noon  the  trumpeter  came  to  the 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  blew 
the  signal  for  reenforcements.  Immediately  four 
or  five  companies  (of  Colonel  Willich's  regmient) 
crossed  the  river  at  double-quick  (across  the 
brid^  which  they  had  just  completed).  They 
ran  m  eagerness  to  fight,  stimulated  to  rage,  to 
revenge  tneir  wounded  comrades  of  Sunday  last. 
Wjhen  they  crossed  the  river  they  deployed  as 
skirmishers  and  double-quicked  it  over  fences, 
through  the  woods,  when  all  at  once  one  of  their 
men  cried  halt,  and  seeing;  a  horse  in  the  woods 
near  by,  he  fired,  and  the  horse  fell.  Immediately 
a  yell  echoed  through  the  woods,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Kangers  issued  forth,  and  came 
within  ten  feet  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  our 
men.  Here  they  halted,  and  did  not  stir  or 
budffe«one  inch  until  each  one  of  their  number  had 
fired  fourteen  shots,  being  armed  with  a  pair  of 
revolvers  and  double  shot  gun  apiece.  But  while 
this  was  going  on  our  men  were  not  idle.  Ran- 
gers dropped — Rangers  yelled,  groaned,  and 
cursed  —  norses  Rangerless,  riderless,  were  gal- 
loping in  all  directions.  Wlien  the  Rangers  had 
performed  their  shooting  in  a  cool,  careless  way, 
they  lust  as  coolly  turned  round  and  retired. 
They  had  no  sooner  disappeared,  and  our  men  were 
once  more  advancing — than  another  company 
of  Rangers  galloped  up,  and  performed  the  same 
remarkable  fourteen-shot  feat  in  the  same  cool, 
determined  manner,  and  were  met  by  the  same 
sturdy,  brave  German  square.  Once  more  Ran- 
gers and  Germans  mingled  dying  groans— when 
at  length,  after  the  Rangers  had  gone  through 
this  exact  programme  several  times,  three  or  four 
himdred  of  them  made  one  grand  rush,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  breaking  the  German  carrere, 
or  square.  They  came  up  with  the  same  dash, 
and  fired  their  shots  with  the  same  apparent 
neglect  of  life— some  were  literally  lifted  firom 


their  horses  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet — some 
were  knocked  off  with  butts  of  the  guns.    It  be- 
came a  hand-to-hand  fight  —  Rangers  retreating 
and  Germans  foUowing  up.    Lieutenant  Saxe  at 
this  point  of  the  fight  was  somewhat  in  advance. 
He  was  surrounded  by  Rangers  -^  they  asked  him 
to  surrender — but  instead  of  replying  he  rushed 
at  the  man  who  made  this  request,  but  before  he 
reached  the  object  of  his  attack  dropped  dead  in 
his  tracks,  receiving  five  bullets  in  the  chest  and 
about  twenty  buckshot  in  the  abdomen.    Then  the 
stru^le  became  fiercer  and  hotter,  when  all  at  once 
the  Germans  found  themselves  in  a  net.    On  the 
right  came  the  firing  from  concealed  infantry ;  on 
the  left  the  boom  ofcannon  from  a  masked  battery 
startled  the  heroes.   Seven  hundred  cavalry  at  once 
came  into  view  in  front  We  could  see  the  whole  af- 
fair from  the  high  bluff  on  this  side  of  (h^n  ^ver. 
Reenforcements  were  hurried  across  —  Cotter's 
batteries  opened  from  our  bluff —  Germans  slowly, 
but  unwillmgly,  retired  to  the  woods,  and  just  by 
chance,  the  merest  in  the  world,  escaped  from  a 
dreadful  slaughter.    The  Forty-ninth  Ohio  and 
Thirtv-ninth  Indiana  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and 
double-(juicked  it  over  the  field ;  but  the  enemy 
had  retired.    Now  let  me  give  you  the  results 
and  objects  of  this  fi^ht ;  and  what  I  teU  you  may 
be  relied  upon,  especially  with  regard  to  numbers. 
Our  loss  was  eleven  killed,  twenty-one  wounded, 
and  five  missing  (when  I  say  wounded,  I  mean 
severely).    Among  the  killed  was  one  ofiScer, 
Lieutenant  Saxe,  a  Jew,  an  old  cotmtry  soldier, 
and  a  brave  man.   The  loss  of  the  enemy  (I  am  giv- 
ing you  the  lowest  figures)  was  thirty-three  killed ; 
wounded  we  cannot  positively  tell,  for  they  were 
all  carried  off  the  neld.     Colonel  Terry,  their 
brave  and  celebrated  Colonel  of  Rangers,  was 
killed.    And  now  with  regard  to  numbers  en- 
gaged :  We  had  about  five  hundred  men  (all  of 
Colonel  Willich's  oommand)  actually  engaged  at 
one  time  or  another.    Tbe^  had  seven  nimdred 
Rangers,  one  regiment  of  mfantry  (six  hundred 
men),  and  four  cannon.     The  fight :  well,  you 
may  judge  from  my  description,  that  there  was 
<no  discount^  on  that  firom  either  side.     Tlie 
Germans  acknowledge  that  they  never  saw  '  R^- 
ular  Cavalry'  in  the  old  country  wars,  surpass 
the  Rangers  in  daring,  bravery,  and  apparent  in- 
sensibility to  danger  and  death.    They  describe 
them  as  swarthy  complexioned,  a  mixture  of  Cre- 
oles, trappers,  desperadoes,  with  long  hair  and 
shaggy  whiskers,  and  even  when  hing  woundsd 
upon  the  ^oimd  exhibiting  the  fierceness  of  a 
wounded  tiger.    I  visited  all  the  wounded  to-day. 
Number  one  has  his  ear  shot  off,  number  two  is 
minus  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  four  or  five  wounded 
in  the  fums,  four  or  five  in  the  legs,  four  in  the 
chest,  one  in  the  abdomen,  another  has  a  quantity 
of  buckshot  in  his  side.    I  saw  the  latter  gentle- 
man as  the  doctor  was  cutting  out  the  shot.    He 
remarked  *  tat  dey  didn't  shoot  mit  buckshot  in 
de  old  countrv,'  but  he  hoped  the  rebels  would 
'shoot  bucksnot  all  de  tunes.'    They  all  took 
great  pleasure  in  explaining  their  wounds,  and 
most  of  them  did  not  wince  under  the  doctor's 
dressing.    One  poor  fellow  comforted  himself 
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with  the  reflection  that  if  he  had  to  lose  his  leg 
he  would  join  the  cavalry.  This  morning  I  went 
to  see  the  dead ;  they  were  laid  out  in  tne  field, 
neatly  dressed ;  ^ves  were  dug  on  the  top  of  a 
knoll,  in  a  semicircle.  The  regiment  formed 
around  theuL  The  Colonel  made  a  speech,  and 
then  remarked,  '  that  as  their  hrave  comrades 
had  fallen  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
Liberty,  and  were  now  on  their  journey  to  immor- 
tality, they  would  give  them  three  cheers ; '  and 
cheer  they  did,  and  then  the  band  played  the 
Marseilles  Hymn,  and  the  soldiers  marched 
around  the  graves,  each  throwims^  a  handful  of 
earth  into  each  of  the  graves.  No  salutes  were 
fired  on  account  of  the  dose  proximity  of  the 
hospitaL"  

A  Squad  of  Indiana  volunteers,  out  scouting, 
came  across  a  female  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  moun- 
tains. After  the  usual  salutations,  one  of  them 
asked  her,  "Well,  old  lady,  are  you  a  secesh  ?  " 
"  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  Are  you  Union  ? " 
"No.**  "  What  are  you,  then ?  "  "  A  Baptist,  an' 
always  have  been."    The  Hoosiers  let  down. 


A  SINGULAR  Spectacle  in  Battle. — At  the 
battle  of  Stone  Biver,  while  the  men  were  lyin^ 
behhid  a  crest,  waiting,  a  brace  of  frantic  wild 
turkeys,  so  paralyzed  with  fright  that  they  were 
incapable  of^flying,  ran  between  the  lines,  and  en- 
deavored to  hide  among  the  men.  But  the  frenzy 
among  the  turkeys  was  not  so  touching  as  the 
ezqidsite  fright  of  the  birds  and  rabbits.  When 
the  roar  of  battle  rushed  through  the  cedar  thick- 
ets, flocks  of  little  birds  fluttered  and  circled 
above  the  field  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment, 
and  scores  of  rabbits  fled  for  protection  to  the  men 
Iving  down  in  line  on  the  left,  nestling  under 
their  coats,  and  creeping  under  their  legs  in  a 
state  of  utter  distraction.  Thev  hopped  over  the 
field  like  toads,  and  as  perfectly  tamed  by  fright 
as  household  pets.  Many  officers  witnessed  it, 
remarking  it  as  one  of  the  most  curious  specta- 
cles ever  seen  upon  a  battle-field. 


Time  to  Leave.  —  One  of  the  "  contrabands," 
who  found  his  way  to  Boston  with  returning 
troops,  related  his  experience  on  the  battle-field 
as  follows :  *'  Ye  see,  massa,  I  was  drivin'  an  am- 
bulance, when  a  musket-ball  come  and  kill  my 
horse ;  and  den,  pretty  soon,  the  shell  come  along, 
and  he  blow  my  wagon  all  to  pieces — and  den  I 
got  off!''  •    

Sol.  Mebedith.  — A  pleasant  story  is  told  by 
a  correspondent,  of  Colonel  SoL  Meredith,  of 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  commanding  the  Nine- 
teenth Indiana,  on  the  Potomac. 

At  the  Lewinsville  skirmish,  the  Colonel  was 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  as  they  were  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  As 
the  shells  exploded  over  them,  his  boys  would  in- 
voluntarily auck  their  heads.  The  Colonel  saw 
their  motions,  and  in  a  pleasant  way  exhorted 


them,  as  he  rode  along  the  line,  to  hold  up  their 
heads  and  act  like  men.  He  turned  to  speak  to 
one  of  his  officers,  and  at  that  moment  an  ei^h- 
teen-pounder  shell  burst  within  a  few  yards  of  him, 
scattering  the  fragments  in  all  directions.  In- 
stinctively, he  jerked  his  head  almost  to  the  sad- 
dle-bow, while  his  horse  squatted  with  fear. 
**  Boys,"  said  he,  as  he  raised  up  and  reined  his 
steed,  "you  may  dodge  the  large  ones!"  A 
laugh  ran  along  the  line  at  his  expense,  and  after 
that  no  more  was  said  about  the  impropriety  of 
dodging  shells.  

"Most  tear." — During  the  march  of  Mc- 
Clellan*s  army  up  the  Peninsula,  from  York- 
town,  a  tall  Vermont  soldier  got  separated  from 
his  regiment,  and  was  trudging  along  through 
the  mud,  endeavoring  to  overtake  it  Finally, 
coming  to  a  crossing,  ne  was  puzzled  as  to  which 
road  he  should  take ;  but  on  seeing  one  of  the  "  na- 
tives," his  countenance  lighted  up  at  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  the  desired  mformation,  ana  he  in- 
quired, "  Where  does  this  road  lead  to  ?  "  "  To 
hell ! "  was  the  surly  answer  of  the  "  native." 
"  Well,"  drawled  the  Vermonter,  "judging  by  the 
lay  of  the  land,  and  the  appearance  of  the  inhab- 
itants, I  kalkerlate  I'm  most  thar." 


An  Easy  Captuke.  —  Captain  Wood,  of  the 
Fourth  Rhode  Island  regiment,  was  sailing  around 
alone,  a  day  or  two  after  the  occupancy  of  Caro- 
lina City,  N.  C,  and  seeing  a  suspicious  schooner 
coming  down  towards  the  fort,  he  sailed  along- 
side, and  the  following  colloquy  ensued : 

"  What  kept  you  so  long  ?  "  queried  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  Well,  bad  weather,  &c.,  &c.,"  responded  the 
unsuspicious  Skipper,  adding,  "  have  the  Yan- 
kees got  down  this  way  yet  P  " 

"0,  no!  They're  up  towards  Newbem,  I 
hear." 

llie  Captain  ingratiated  himself,  and  told  them 
his  "nice  new  clothes"  were  the  uniform  of 
Branch's  men  (rebels),  who  now  were  encamped 
at  Carolina  City. 

He  learned  tneir  cargo  was  salt,  &c. :  they  had 
a  maU,  despatches,  money,  &c.,  for  Colonel 
White,  and  finally,  under  pretext  of  seeing  the 
'*  General "  at  the  depot,  got  them  to  make  fast 
to  the  railroad  pier.    Tne  Skipper  introduced 

Mr. ,  who  piloted  lots  of  vessels  tlirough  our 

blockade,  and  two  other  men.  The  Captain  chat- 
ted, and  drew  them  unsuspiciously  into  the  depot, 
where,  fortunately.  General  Parke  was,  and  in- 
troduced the  four  to  the  General. 

«  Well !  I'm  blowed  if  that  ain't  the  smartest 
Yankee  trick  yet!  Well,  I'll  have  to  gin  in," 
was  the  Skipper's  ejaculation. 


Beaubeoabd's  Advice.  —  Beaurw^ard,  on  a 
visit  to  the  "  Response  "  battalion,  after  shaking 
hands  with  the  "  boys,"  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Boys,  be  patient.    The  spider  is  patient ;  it 
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takeB  him  a  long  time  to  weave  his  web,  but  he 
never  fiiils  to  catch  his  fly.  We  must  imitate  the 
spider;  our  web  is  nearly  complete.  Li  a  few 
days  you  will  have  vfoik  to  do.  My  advice  to 
you  is,  to  keep  cool ;  don't  be  in  too  greaV  a 
hunry;  take  your  time  when  the  fight  comes, 
whicn  I  think  will  be  in  a  few  days ;  load  and 
^oot  slow,  and  aim  low.  FoUow  this,  and  his- 
tory will  have  another  victory  to  record  for  you.** 
After  another  warm  shake  of  the  hands,  and 
a  cordial  ''Ood  bless  you,**  the  General  left, 
amid  the  wildest  applause. 


A  Scotch  Traveller,  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  furnished  the  following  anecdote  of  Gen- 
eral Grant: 

"  The  day  before  Grant  attacked  Fort  Donel- 
son,  the  troops  had  had  a  march  of  twenty  miles, 
part  of  it  during  a  bitter  cold  night.  Grant  called 
a  council  of  war,  to  consider  whether  they  should 
attack  the  fort  at  once,  or  should  give  the  troops 
a  day  or  two's  rest  The  officers  were  in  favor 
of  resting.    Grant  said  nothing  till  they  had  all 

§iven  their  opinion ;  then  he  said :  *  There  is  a 
eserter  come  in  this  morning — let  us  see  him, 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.'  When  he  came  in. 
Grant  looked  into  his  knapsack.  'Where  are 
you  from  P  *  *  Fort  Donelson.'  *  Six  days'  ra- 
tions in  your  knapsack,  have  you  not,  my  man  ? ' 
*  Yes,  sir.'  *  When  were  they  served  out  ? '  *  Yes- 
terday morning.*  'Were  the  same  rations  served 
out  to  all  the  troops  ? '  *  Yes,  sir.*  *  Gentlemen,* 
said  Grant,  *  troops  do  not  have  six  days*  rations 
served  out  to  them  in  a  fort  if '  they  mean  to  stay 
there.  These  men  mean  to  retreat — not  to 
fight    We  will  attack  at  once."* 


Anecdotes  of  General  Buford. — Major- 
General  Buford,  than  whom  probably  no  com- 
mander was  so  devotedly  loved  bv  those  around 
him,  was  ofiered  a  Major-General's  commission 
in  die  rebel  army,  when  in  Utah.  He  crushed 
the  communication  in  his  hand,  and  declared  that 
he  would  live  and  die  under  the  flag  of  the  Union. 
A  few  hours  before  his  death,  and  while  suffering 
from  delirium,  he  roundly  scolded  his  negro  ser- 
vant; but,  recovering  himself  tempormly,  he 
called  the  negro  to  his  bedside,  and  said  to  nim : 
"  Edward,  I  hear  I  have  been  scolding  you.  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  spying*  ^ou  have  been 
a  faithful  servant,  Edward.'*  The  poor  negro  sat 
down  and  wept  as  though  his  heart  was  broken. 
When  General  Buford  received  his  commission 
as  Major-General,  he  exclaimed :  **  Now  I  wish 
that  I  could  live."  His  last  intelligible  words, 
uttered  during  an  attack  of  delirium,  were :  **  Put 
guards  on  all  the  roads,  and  don't  let  die  men 
run  back  to  the  rear."  This  was  an  illustration 
of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  for  no  trait 
in  General  buford's  character  was  more  conspicu- 
ous than  his  dislike  to  see  men  skulking  or  hang- 
ing on  the  rear. 


VERSES. 

Supposed  to  be  written  by  General  John  Uorgtn, 
ranreying  his  solitary  abode  in  his  oeU,  in  the  Ohu>  F 
tentiaiy  at  Colnmbiis. 

I  AH  monarch  of  all  I  survey ; 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 
Naked  walls,  a  stone  floor,  a  tin  tray. 

Iron  spoon,  checkered  pants,  and  clean  snit. 

I  am  out  of  Jeff.  Davis's  reach, 
I  must  finish  my  journey  in  stone, 

Never  hear  a  big  secession  speech  — 
I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 

O  solitude !  strange  are  the  fimcies 
Of  those  who  see  charms  in  thy  fiioe ; 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  Yankees^ 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

Ye  steeds  that  have  made  me  your  sporty 

Convey  to  this  desolate  cell 
Some  cordial,  endearing  report 

Of  the  thefts  I  have  practised  so  weU. 

Horse-stealing,  bridge-burning,  and  fight» 

Divinely  b^towed  upon  man ; 
O,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  kite, 

How  soon  woiUd  I  taste  you  again ! 

My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 
In  the  work  of  destruction  and  raiding; 

Might  laugh  at  the  wisdom  of  age, 
Nor  feed  the  least  pang  of  upbraiding. 

Rebellion !  what  music  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  I 
It  helps  me  to  silver  and  gold, 

And  all  that  the  eartii  can  afford. 

But  the  sweet  sound  of  burning  and  ^under 
These  prison- walls  never  yet  neard^ 

Never  echoed  the  chivalry's  thunder. 
Nor  mocked  at  the  XJmon's  grand  bird. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind 
Compared  with  the  speed  of  my  fli^t ! 

But  Shackelford  came  up  behind, 
So  I  found  'twas  no  use  to  fight. 

The  Buckeyes  that  gave  me  a  race 

My  form  with  in<ufferenoe  see ; 
They  are  so  light  of  foot  on  the  chase, 

Their  coolness  is  shocking  to  me. 

When  I  think  of  my  dear  native  land^ 
I  confess  that  I  wish  I  was  there ; 

Confound  these  hard  stone  walls  at  hand. 
And  my  bald  pate,  all  shaven  of  hair. 

My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  ifte  ? 
Like  Burbeck,  that  quick-coming  friend  } 

For  a  friend  in  need  truly  was  he. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  rest. 
The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair ; 

Tet  not  like  John  Morgan  unblest* 
As  I  to  my  straw-bed  repair. 


How  Fort  Sumter  was  Provisioned.— The 
traitor  Floyd  took  mat  pains  to  put  the  United 
States  forts  in  Chaneston  harbor  mto  the  hands 
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of  the  South  Carolinians,  without  expense  of  men 
or  money.  For  this  purpose  he  refused  the  con- 
stant entreaties  of  Colonel  John  L.  Gardner,  the 
officer  in  command  at  Fort  Moultrie,  for  troops. 
Just  at  the  time  the  danger  was  hecoming  .immi- 
nent,  he  sent,  instead  of  soldiers  for  defence,  a 
hodj  of  laborers,  who,  under  the  direction  of  an 
engmeer,  were  ordered  to  repair  the  fort  in  such 
a  way  and  at  such  a  lime  as  to  render  the  fort 
defenceless  against  the  seceders.  These  labor- 
ers were  to  be  fed  from  the  supplies  at  the  fort. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  purctmse  provisions  in 
Charleston  from  week  to  week,  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  siege,  the  garrison  would  be  starved 
out  in  a  few  days.    By  desperate  efforts  the  re- 

Saire  were  finished  in  such  a  way  that  the  forty- 
ve  men  in  the  fort  could  make  some  defence ; 
but  being  depnendent  on  Charleston  for  food,  the 
South  Carolinians  and  Floyd  well  knew  that  the 
fort  was  completely  in  their  power  whenever  they 
should  see  fit  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  citv. 

In  this  dilemma  Colonel  Gardner  practised  the 
piece  of  strategy  which  finally  enabled  Anderson 
to  hold  the  fort  and  make  his  defence.  Colonel 
G.  wrote  to  an  old  friend,  the  chief  of  the  com- 
missary department,  to  send  him  provisions  for 
one  hundred  men  for  six  months ;  at  the  same 
time  significantly  hinting  to  him  that  he  could 
obey  this  requisition  in  the  ordinary  discretionary 
routine  of  his  duty  without  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  added  also  3ie  further 
request  that  the  transport  should  be  ordered  to 
land  her  cargo  at  Fort  Moultrie  immediately  on 
her  arrival  in  the  harbor,  and  before  she  should 
go  to  Charleston.  The  patriotic  commissary  offi- 
cer, Colonel  Taylor,  the  orother  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  understood  the  hint  conveyed,  and 
the  reason  for  it,  and  took  the  responsibility  of 
acting  on  Colonel  Gardner's  requisition.  The 
provisions  were  thus  safely  landed  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, the  traitor  Secretary  being  not  a  whit  the 
wiser  for  the  operation.  These  were  the  provis- 
ions which  were  gradually  carried  over  to  Fort 
Sumter  in  the  engineer's  boats,  and  siipported 
Major  Anderson  and  his  gallant  commana  during 
the  memorable  siege.  Floyd,  not  knowing  the 
ruse  that  had  been  played  upon  him  by  Colonel 
Gardner,  expected  every  day  that  hunger  would 
do  the  business  for  the  little  garrison,  which  he 
intended  to  hand  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  enemy. 

While  these  matters  were  ffoing  on,  Floyd  sent 
down  a  young  officer  to  look  Bfter  the  carrying 
out  of  his  pkms,  and  to  represent  to  Colonel  G., 
by  various  indirect  processes,  the  Secretary's  idea 
of  an  officer's  duty  in  command  at  Fort  Moultrie. 
Colonel  Gardner  had  reported  to  the  Secretary 
that,  though  he  had  but  one  man  for  each  great 
gun,  he  was  determined  to  defend  the  place  to  the 
utmost  against  whatever  force  should  be  sent 
against  it  Floyd's  spy  found  Colonel  Gardner's 
men  at  work  day  and  night  adding  to  the  de- 
fences of  the  place.  He  found  even  the  brick 
quartors  within  the  fort  loopholed  for  a  stand  with 
musketry,  in  case  of  an  escalade  by  a  sudden  rush 
of  a  Iprge  number  of  men.   All  tms  was  evidently 


directly  the  opposite  of  the  Secretary's  policy,  as 
represented  in  various  indirect  ways  by  the  offi- 
cer whom  he  had  sent  He  was  shown  all  the 
preparations  for  a  desperate  defence,  which  Col- 
omel  Gardner  had  made,  and  was  told  that  Uiey 
would  be  used  against  any  force  which  should 
march  from  Charleston,  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  range  of  the  guns.  He  was,  moreover, 
requested  to  tell  the  Secretary  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
commandant,  disposed  to  do  his  duty  too  well, 
was  suspended,  and  an  officer  of  Kentucky  birth, 
who  had  married  in  Georgia,  was  put  in  command. 
From  Major  Anderson's  birth  and  connections 
Floyd  evidently  supposed  that  he  had  obtained  a 
pliant  tool  fbr  his  purposes,  A  few  days'  obser- 
vation convinced  Major  Anderson  that  he  had 
been  sent  there  to  sacrifice  his  honor,  and  that  he 
could  save  it  only  by  carrying  out  the  desperate 
measures  of  defence  already  begun  by  Colonel 
Gardner.  The  retreat  to  Fort  Sumter,  its  repair,, 
its  siege,  and  bombardment  were  the  natural  se- 
quel. All  these  events,  so  important  already  in 
history,  turned  upon  the  ruse  by  which  Colonel 
Gardner's  requisition  for  provisions  was  met  by 
Colonel  Taylor  and  kept  secret  from  Floyd.  This 
is  a  scrap  of  history  well  worth  remembering,  and 
is  given  on  the  best  of  authority. 


Buck  Tea  vis'  Capture.  —  In  the  early  days 
of  the  rebellion,  ere  the  keen  edge  of  Southern 
chivalry  was  blunted  by  contact  with  the  mudsills 
of  the  North,  Buck  Travis  raised  a  regiment 
among  the  young  bloods  of  Henry  County,  in 
West  Tennessee.  The  regiment  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  Travis  as  Colonel,  and  the  cel- 
ebrated J.  D.  C.  Atkins  as  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Travis  lost  no  time  in  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  gallant  band,  and  **  starting  forth  on  mar- 
tial deeds  intent,"  they  approached  Union  City, 
Tennessee,  just  at  the  time  when  Pillow  was 
transferring  military  stores,  ordnance,  &c.,  to  Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky.  The^  arrived  at  the  depot 
simultaneously  with  a  tram  fit)m  the  South,  bear- 
ing several  pieces  of  artillery.  These,  by  some 
strange  mistake,  were  at  once  seized  bjr  Travis 
as  Lincoln  guns,  and  a  telegram  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Atkins,  who  had  remained  behind  at 
Paris,  announcing  the  brilHant  achievement  The 
despateh  was  handed  to  him  on  the  Square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  citizens.  He  glanced  at 
its  contente,  and  looked  around  for  the  most  eli- 
gible site  for  a  rostrum.  Discovering  a  pile  of 
boxes  on  the  comer,  he  made  for  them,  followed 
by  the  eager  crowd.  Mounting  the  box,  he  lifted 
his  voice  and  announced  the  glorious  intelligence. 
"  My  countrymen ! "  he  said, "  this  is  a  proud  day 
for  Henry  County  and  for  the  Stete.  I  am  proud 
to  announce  to  you  that  your  gallant  sons,  under 
the  lead  of  the  indomiteble  Travis,  have  ahready 
wreathed  their  brows  with  an  imperishable  &me. 
The  murderous  artillery  with  which  the  tyrant 
Lincoln  sought  to  enslave  our  people,  has  been 
wrested  from  the  tyrant's  hands,  and  —  "  Here 
another  despateh  was  handed  to  the  speaker,  and 
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he  was  heard  to  remark,  with  an  oath,  "  Buck  al- 
ways was  a  d— -d  fool.  Boys,  them  was  our  guns, 
after  aU."  

Stonewall  Jackson  administebs  the  Sac- 
rament. —  On  the  morning  of  a  battle  near  Har- 
j)er'8  Ferry,  after  a  sermon  by  one  of  his  chaplains, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  administered  the  sacrament  to 
the  church  members  in  his  army.  He  invited  all 
Christians  to  participate  in  tne  ceremony.  A 
Baptist,  the  straitest  of  his  sect,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  idea  of  close  communion,  was  seen 
to  hesitate ;  but  the  occasion,  and  the  man  who 
presided,  overcame  his  scruples ;  and  thus  it  has 
nappened  that  the  prospect  of  a  fight  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Jackson  made  a  Baptist  forget  that 
baptism  is  the  door  into  the  church.  In  all  Jack- 
son's army  an  oath  was  rarely  uttered.  A  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  pervaded  it,  which  made  every 
man  a  hero.  Conscious  of  the  justice  of  hu 
cause,  and  imbued  with  the  strongest  convictions 
of  patriotism,  his  men  were  irresistible.  In  this 
incident  we  have  an  explanation  of  General  Jack- 
son's invincibility;  ana  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
understand  why  lus  men  were  heroes,  and  why 
they  endured  without  a  murmur  the  severest 
hardships  to  which  any  troops  were  subjected 
during  the  war. 


ADVENTURES  AT  BULL  RUN. 

BT   EDWIN   S.   BAKBETT. 

This  narrative  of  personal  adventures  before 
and  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  commences  with 
the  night  preceding  the  action :  "On  Saturday 
evening,  the  20th  of  July,  I  heard  we  were  to  start 
at  half  past  two  the  following  mominK*  and  our 
line  was  to  be  in  readiness  at  tnat  early  nour.  We 
had  occupied  the  camp  at  Centrevillc  since  Thurs- 
day night  Wrapping  my  blanket  around  me,  at 
ten  o'clock  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  bare 
ground  to  sleep.  The  ni^ht  was  cool,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  I  awoke,  feehng  very  cold,  and,  un- 
able to  sleep  more,  I  anxiously  waited  to  hear  the 
signal  to  prepare.  At  two  o'clock  one  drum 
sounded  through  the  camp,  and  was  repeated 
through  the  numerous  camps  around  us,  and  in 
half  an  hour  forty  thousand  men  stood  ready  to 
battle  for  the  Union. 

"The  Fifth  Massachusetts  regiment,  which  I 
accompanied,  was  in  the  division  under  Colonel 
Heintzelmon,  acting  Major  General,  and  our  regi- 
ment was  third  in  the  column.  The  First  Minne- 
sota, under  Colonel  Gorman,  led,  followed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Eleventh,  Colonel  Clarke;  then 
the  Fifth,  Colonel  Lawrence,  with  the  regular  cav- 
alry, and  a  batterv  of  artillery  leading  the  ad- 
vance. We  waited,  in  marching  order,  from  half 
past  two  o'clock  until  after  six  before  the  order 
was  given  to  advance,  and  then  we  learned  that 
Colonel  Hunter,  with  eight  regiments,  including 
Governor  Spnigue's  command,  had  preceded  us, 
and  we  were  to  follow.  General  McDowell  and 
staff  now  headed  our  division. 


"  Mounted  on  a  secession  horse,  which  I  had  cap- 
tured two  days  previously,  I  followed  in  the  rear 
of  the  r^tnent,  in  conopany  with  Quartermaster 
Billings  and  Surgeon  Hurd.  From  Ccntreville 
we  took  the  extreme  northern  road,  leaving  the 
Warrenton  road  on  our  left,  which  General  Tyler 
had  taken  with  his  division.  Passing  through  a 
forest  of  heavy  oak  timber,  some  three  or  four 
miles  in  length,  we  emerged  into  the  open  coun- 
try, with  a  wide  intervale  on  our  left,  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  distinctly  visible  on  our 
right.  We  had  heard  an  occasional  cannon  shot 
during  the  morning,  but  not  until  ten  o'clock  was 
there  any  sound  of  a  general  engagement.  The 
heavy  cannonading  on  our  left  and  in  front  caused 
the  march  to  be  hastened,  and  our  men  could 
hardly  be  restrained,  so  eager  were  they  for  the 
fight  About  a  mile  and  a  naif  before  we  reached 
the  field,  the  men  began  to  throw  away  their 
blankets,  haversacks,  and  all  unnecessary  append- 
ages—  the  different  regiments  trying  to  throw 
them  into  a  pile,  or  as  near  together  as  possible, 
without  halting.  I  tied  my  horse  near  the  hos- 
pital headquarters,  and  hastened  to  the  head  of 
the  column,  which  advanced  in  double-quick  time 
till  they  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
The  fignt  was  raging  on  our  left  and  in  firont,  as 
our  division  came  on  to  the  field.  I  could  see 
that  the  enem3r'8  batteries  were  posted  on  a  lonr 
ridge,  with  woods  extending  on  either  fionk,  and 
separated  from  us  by  a  valley.  It  was  now  about 
half  past  eleven  o'clock.  General  McDowell  or- 
dered one  brigade,  under  Colonel  Franklin,  con- 
sisting of  the  First  Minnesota,  Eleventh  and  Fifth 
Massachusetts,  and  a  Pennsylvania  re^ment,  to 
advance  down  the  hill  and  take  a  position  in  the 
valley,  on  a  slight  elevation  directly  in  front  of 
the  rebel  batteries.  I  followed  on  some  distance, 
but  the  shot  rattled  about  me,  and  I  halted  near 
General  McDowell  and  staff,  while  the  brigade 
swept  past  me  and  down  the  hilL  I  watched  for 
some  time  the  colors  of  the  Fifth  with  intense  in- 
terest The  re£[iment  reached  the  valley,  and  de- 
ploying to  iJie  right  on  to  a  slight  knoll,  fell  flat 
on  their  faces,  while  the  shot  ftom  the  rebel  bat- 
teries mostly  passed  over  their  heads.  A  battery 
swept  past  me  to  take  a  position.  I  followed  it 
along  some  distance,  wl^n  the  Major  galloped 
back  to  me,  and  called  out»  *  Friend,  tell  Captain 
F.  to  hurry  up  my  supports.'  I  did  not  know 
Captain  F.,  but  hastened  back  and  met  an  order- 
ly, of  whom  I  inquired  where  he  was.  He  pointed 
mm  out  to  me,  near  a  regiment  of  infantiry.  I 
rushed  up  to  him  and  gave  my  message.  He  re- 
plied, '  They  are  coming  right  along.'  And  on 
double-quick  the  regiment  followed  mer  the  bat* 
tery.  Tne  rifle-cannon  shot,  shells,  and  buUets, 
struck  all. around  me,  and  men  were  falling  in 
every  du*ection.  Seeing  a  high  persimmon  tree 
standing  alone,  a  short  distance  down  the  hill,  I 
determmed  to  climb  it  The  top  of  it  was  dead, 
and  about  thirty  fbet  from  the  ground.  From  this 
elevation  I  had  an  unobstmcted  view  of  tihe  whble 
line,  and  I  could  see  into  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments,  where  the  men  looked  like  so  many  beet 
in  a  hive ;  and  I  cotild  plainly  see  their  oflicen 
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riding  about,  and  their  difierent  columns  moving 
hither  and  thither.  Their  batteries  on  the  right 
and  left  were  masked  with  trees  so  completely, 
that  I  could  not  distinguish  them  except  by  the 
flash  from  their  guns ;  and  a  battery  in  a  corn- 
field, on  our  extreme  left,  was  so  completely 
concealed  by  the  cornstalks  placed  so  naturally 
about  it,  that  our  men  came  suddenly  upon  it, 
never  dreaming  of  one  so  near.  The  cannon 
balls  struck  the  ground  continually  close  to  the 
tree,  and  bounded  along  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  rear.  I  felt  that  I  was  above  the  range  of 
these,  but  the  rifle  balls  whistled  about  my  head, 
striking  the  tree  in  a  way  anything  but  pleasant. 
Just  aner  I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  tree,  a  New 
Hampshire  r^:iment,  close  at  my  left,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  rebels  from  the  woods  in 
front,  and,  with  three  cheers,  they  feU  back  into 
line.  When  the  line  was  formed,  three  cheers 
were  given  for  Colonel  Marston,  who  had  fought 
gallantly  and  received  two  severe  wounds.  Sher- 
man's battery  then  commenced  firing,  on  n^  right, 
within  thirty  rods  of  me,  and  at  the  mi  dis- 
charge the  men  cheered,  and  watched  the  efiect 
of  the  shell,  which  exploded  inside  the  enemy's 
intrenchments.  The  men  cheered  again,  to  see 
that  they  got  the  range  so  quic^y,  and  continued 
to  fire  with  great  rapidity,  while  the  enemy  re- 
turned the  &re  with  equal  vigor  and  precision,  the 
cannonading  being  kept  up  incessantly  for  an 
hour. 

**  The  shot  and  shell  from  this  battery  must  have 
done  the  rebels  ^eat  damage,  as  every  shot  took 
efiect  within  their  intrenchments.  Still  men  and 
horses  kept  falling  near  our  guns,  and  the  infan- 
try lines  wereparted  in  many  places  by  their  can- 
non balls.  The  valley  for  nearly  one  half  a  mile 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  was  filled  with  our 
infantry,  extending  to  some  patches  of  woods 
on  our  ri^ht  Our  batteries  were  placed  on  va- 
rious enunences  on  the  fiank  and  rear,  shifting 
their  positions  from  time  to  time.  The  fire  from 
our  lines  in  this  valley  was  terrific,  and  as  they 
kept  slowly  advancing,  firing,  retreating  to  load, 
and  then  advancing  again,  it  was  a  sight  which 
no  words  could  describe.  For  three  long  hours 
we  poured  into  their  intrenchments  this  terrible 
fire,  and  whenever  the  enemj  showed  themselves 
on  the  fianks  they  were  driven  back  with  great 
slai^hter.  During  all  this  time  our  men  were 
subjected  to  a  cross-fire  from  the  enemy's  infim- 
try  stationed  in  the  woods  on  our  left  At  one 
time  the  *  Stars  and  Stripes '  were  waved  in  these 
woods,  and  men  dressed  much  like  our  own  called 
out  not  to  fire  that  way.  Our  men  gradually 
drew  up  towards  the  fiag,  when  immediately  the 
secession  flag  was  thrown  out,  and  the  rebels 
poured  a  volley  into  our  men  so  unexpectedly 
that  they  were  for  the  time  driven  back,  but  we 
soon  regained  the  ground. 

"  General  McDowell  now  ordered  a  battery  for- 
ward to  take  a  position  near  a  house  on  our 
right ;  the  Fire  Zouaves  were  ordered  to  support 
it  The  position  appeared  to  me,  from  my  look- 
out, like  a  strong  one,  as  it  was  on  a  hill  on  a 
level  with  the  rebel  batteries.  Our  battery  started, 
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the  horses  running  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and 
shortly  began  to  ascend  the  eminence,  the  Zouaves 
following  closely;  but  scarcely  had  the  battery 
halted  and  fired,  before  the  enemy  opened  upon 
them  from  new  masked  batteries,  and  a  terrific 
fire  \>{  musketry  from  the  woods,  and  our  artil- 
lery were  driven  back,  many  of  their  men  and 
horses  being  killed.  The  Zouaves  stood  their 
ground  manfully,  firing  in  lines  and  then  falling 
on  their  faces  to  load.  Their  ranks  were  becom- 
ing dreadfully  thinned,  yet  they  would  not  yield 
an  inch ;  when  suddenly  out  dashed  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry,  and  charged  furiously,  with  up- 
lifted sabres,  upon  them.  The  Zouaves  ^dlantly 
resisted  this  furious  onset  without  fiinchmg,  and 
after  firing  their  muskets  —  too  sorely  pressed  to 
load — would  fight  furiously  with  their  bayonets, 
or  any  weapon  they  could  seize,  and  in  some  in- 
stances drag  the  nders  from  their  saddles,  stab- 
bing them  with  their  knives,  and  moimting  their 
splendid  black  horses,  gallop  over  the  field.  Nev- 
er, since  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
was  a  cavalry  corps  more  cut  to  pieces.  There 
is  a  bitter  animosity  existing  between  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry  and  Ellsworth's  Zouaves.  A  great 
many  of  the  cavalry  are  citizens  of  Alexandria 
and  Fairfax  County,  and  they  resolved  to  kill  ev- 
ery Zouave  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Jackson ;  and  the  Zouaves 
were  equally  determined  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Ellsworth )  so  no  quarter  was  expected  by  them. 

"  I  had  now  been  in  the  tree  some  two  hours, 
and  all  this  time  a  continuous  stream  of  wounded 
were  being  carried  past  me  to  the  rear.  The  soldiers 
would  cross  their  muskets,  place  their  wounded 
companions  across,  and  slowly  carry  them  past ; 
anotner  soldier  would  have  a  wounded  man  with 
his  arm  around  his  neck,  slowly  walking  back ;  and 
then  two  men  would  be  bearing  a  mortally  wound- 
ed comrade  in  their  arms,,  who  was  in  convulsions 
and  writhing  in  his  last  agonies.  These  were  to 
me  the  most  afiecting  scenes  I  witnessed,  and  I 
could  hardly  keep  back  the  tears,  while  I  could 
look  upon  the  dead  unmoved.  Picking  a  couple 
of  persimmons  as  a  remembrance,  I  descended  the 
tree,  startling  two  soldiers  leaning  against  it,  by 
requesting  them  to  move  their  guns  so  that  I 
could  get  down.  They  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment at  hearing  a  voice,  and  no  doubt  their  first 
thought  was  that  I  might  be  a  rebel  spy ;  but  the 
*  U.  o.'  on  my  belt,  and  my  anxious  inquiries  af- 
ter their  regiment,  soon  reassured  them. 

"  Leaving  the  tree,  I  went  along  over  the  field  to 
the  left,  the  bullets  whistling  about  me,  and  the 
cannon  balls  ploughing  up  the  ground  in  every  di- 
rection, when  I  came  across  two  of  our  men  with 
a  prisoner,  who  said  he  belonged  to  a  South  Car- 
olma  regiment.  I  asked  him  some  questions,  but , 
he  was  dogged  and  silent,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  dispos^  to  reply  to  my  inquiries.  Tne  shot^ 
fell  so  thick,  and  shells  bursting  around  me,  I 
hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn.  A  musket  ball 
whizzed  past  my  ear,  so  near  that  I  felt  the  heat, 
and  for  a  moment  thought  I  was  hit  The  ground: 
was  strewed  with  broken  guns,  swords,  cartridge- 
boxes,  blankets,    haversacks,  gun-carriages,  to- 
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gether  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  warfare,  min- 
eled  with  the  dead  and  wounded  men.  I  saw 
here  a  horse,  and  his  rider  under  him,  both  killed 
by  the  same  cannon  ball.  Seeing  a  small  white 
house  still  towards  the  left,  with  a  well  near  it,  I 
started  for  some  water,  and  getting  over  a  wall,  I 
discovered  l>'ing  beside  it  a  number  of  our  dead 
with  their  haversacks  drawn  over  their  faces. 
I  lifted  the  cover  from  their  faces,  thinking,  per- 
haps, I  might  come  across  some  of  my  fnends ; 
but  they  were  all  strangers,  or  so  disfigured  that 
I  could  not  recognize  them.  I  went  to  the  well 
for  a  drink,  and  as  I  drew  near  the  house,  I  heard 
loud  groans ;  and  such  a  scene  as  was  there  pre- 
sented, in  that  little  house  of  two  rooms,  ana  on 
the  grass  around  it,  was  enough  to  appall  the 
stoutest  heart. 

**  The  rooms  were  crowded,  and  I  tavld  not  get 
in ;  but  all  around  on  the  grass  were  men  mor- 
tally wounded.  I  should  think  there  were  at  least 
forty  on  that  sreensward  within  twenty  rods  of 
the  house,  ana  such  wounds — some  with  both 
legs  shot  off;  some  with  a  thigh  shot  away; 
some  with  botii  legs  broken  ;  others  with  horrid 
flesh  wounds  made  from  shells.  I  saw  one  man 
with  a  wound  in  his  back  large  enough  to  put  in 
my  fist ;  he  was  fast  bleeding  to  deauL  They  lay 
so  thick  around  me,  that  I  could  hardly  step  be- 
tween them,  and  every  step  was  in  blood.  As  I 
walked  among  them,  some  besought  me  to  kill 
them,  and  put  an  end  to  their  agony ;  some  were 
iust  gasping,  and  some  had  died  since  they  had 
been  brought  there,  and  the  dying  convulsions  of 
these  strong  men  were  agonizing  in  the  extreme. 
Some  were  calling  for  the  surgeon,  but  the  hos- 
pital was  more  than  a  mile  off,  and  there  were  but 
two  surgeons  here. 

**  I  leu  the  house,  and  bore  off  to  the  right, 
towards  some  low  pine  woods,  about  a  hun£red 
rods  distant,  and  scattered  along  were  the  dead 
bodies  of  our  men.  On  reachmg  the  wood,  I 
found  the  ground  literally  covered  with  the  corpses 
of  the  enemy,  and  I  counted,  in  the  space  of 
about  ten  rods  square,  fortv-seven  dead  rebels, 
and  ten  mortally  wounded,  and  scattered  all 
through  the  woods,  still  farther  back,  were  any 
number  more.  I  talked  with  several  of  the 
wounded,  and  they  told  me  they  belonged  to  the 
Eighth  Georgia  regiment,  Colonel  Bartow,  and 
had  arrived  at  Manassas,  from  Winchester,  the 
day  before,  where  they  had  been  with  General 
Johnston.  They  told  me  their  whole  regiment 
was  posted  in  this  pine  wood.  One  young  man 
told  me  he  was  from  Macon,  and  that  his  father 
was  a  merchant  I  asked  another  where  he  was 
from.  He  replied,  defiantly, '  I  am  for  disunion 
—  opposed  to  you.'  This  man  had  both  thighs 
.  broken. 

"  I  heard  one  of  our  soldiers  ask  a  wounded 
Georgian  if  their  orders  were  to  kill  our  wounded. 
He  answered,  *  No.*  Our  soldiers  carried  water 
to  these  wounded  men,  and  as  they  lay  there 
writhing  in  acony,  a  cup  of  water  was  put  within 
their  reach.  The  convulsions  of  one  of  these  was 
awful  to  look  upon.  He  appeared  to  have  been 
shot  in  the  lungs,  as  he  vomited  blood  in  large 


quantities,  and  in  his  stru^les  for  breath,  would 
throw  himself  clear  from  Uie  ground.  I  noticed 
among  this  heap  of  bodies  an  officer  dressed  in 
light  olue  uniform,  with  green  stripes  on  his 
pants,  —  a  fine-looking  man,  —  whom  I  took  to 
DC  a  captain.  I  also  saw  one  of  our  soldiers  take 
sixty  dollars  firom  the  body  of  a  dead  Georgian, 
and  their  knives,  revolvers,  &c,  were  appropri- 
ated in  the  same  way.  This  I  looked  upon  as  le- 
gitimate plunder  for  the  soldiers,  but  as  a  citizen, 
I  forbore  to  take  anythmg  firom  the  fitld. 

'*!  think  the  fi^t  in  this  wood  must  have 
been  fiercer  than  m  any  part  of  the  field,  except 
it  may  be  on  our  right,  wnere  the  Zouaves  were. 
This  wood  was  near  the  enemy's  right,  and  where 
the  fi^ht  commenced  in  the  morning  with  Hunters 
division,  and  as  Heintzelman's  division  came  into 
action,  the  rebels  were  8:iving  wav  at  this  point, 
under  the  galling  fire  of  Colonel  Marston's  regi- 
ment, while  the  Khode  Island  troops  and  some 
New  York  regiments  had  driven  back  tiieir  ex- 
treme right.  Passing  through  these  pine  woods, 
I  still  b<^  to  the  right,  towards  our  centre,  and 
crossed  a  cleared  space,  and  came  to  some  heavy 
wood,  on  the  edge  of  which  I  perceived  a  num- 
ber of  dead  scattered  about,  and  seeing  sevenl 
wounded  men,  I  went  up  to  one  of  them,  and 
found  he  was  a  rebel  belonging  to  an  Alabama 
regiment  He  told  me  he  joined  the  regiment 
the  13th  of  ApriL  He  pointed  to  a  dead  horse 
close  to  us,  and  said,  *  There  is  my  Colonel's 
horse,  and  I  suppose  you  have  taken  him  pris- 
oner.' 

**  Most  of  these  rebels  had  gray  suits,  with 
black  trimmings  —  very  similar  to  the  uniforms 
of  some  of  our  men.  Scattered  all  through  this 
wood  were  our  men  and  the  Alabamians,  dead 
and  wounded  mingled  together.  I  noticed  a 
splendid  bay  horse  nibbling  the  leaves  from  a 
tree,  and  was  thinking  what  a  fine  animal  he  was, 
when  I  saw  that  one  fore  leg  was  shot  off,  dean 
as  thou|^h  cut  by  a  knife,  and  bleeding  a  stream. 
Until  this  time!  supposed  that  everything  was 
being  swept  before  us,  as  the  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries had  been  nearly  silenced  on  their  right, 
and  only  an  occasional  discharge  was  heard.  On 
the  enemy's  left,  the  firing  was  not  nearly  as 
vigorous  as  half  an  hour  previous.  I  came  out 
of  the  woods,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment,  saw 
our  whole  body  retreating  in  utter  confusion  and 
disorder — no  lines,  no  companies,  no  regiments, 
could  be  distinguished.  I  stood  still  a  few  mo- 
ments, unable  to  comprehend  the  extraordinary 
spectacle. 

"  I  heard  my  name  called,  and  tumli^  round, 
a  Lieutenant  of  the  Massachusetts  Fifth  came 
towards  me.  '  My  Gk>d,  Ed. !  what  are  you  here 
for  ? '  he  exclaimed.  Without  replj-in^,  I  asked 
if  the  Fifth  had  suffered  much.  He  said  it  had, 
and  that  the  Colonel  was  dangerously  wounded. 
I  waited  to  find  others  of  my  friends,  but  the 
whole  line  was  drifting  back  tnrough  the  valley. 
I  fell  in  with  them,  and  went  slowly  up  the  hiU, 
occasionally  halting  and  looking  back.  I  stopped 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  while  the  volume  drifted 
by,  and  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  more  than  a 
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drove  of  cattle,  so  entirely  broken  and  disorgan- 
ized were  our  lines.  The  enemy  had  nearly 
ceased  firing  from  the  batteries  on  their  riglit 
and  centre,  but  «till,  on  our  extreme  ri^ht,  be- 
yond a  patch  of  woods,  the  fight  was  going  on, 
and  their  cannonading  was  kept  up  with  vigor. 

^*  The  line  where  tne  main  battle  was  fought 
was  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
the  ground  uneven  and  broken  by  knolls  and 
patches  of  wood.  At  no  time  did  we  have  a  fair 
chance  at  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  They 
kept  behind  their  intrenchments,  or  under  cover 
of  the  woods.  Our  comparatively  slight  loss 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  great  body 
of  our  troops  were  posted  in  the  valley  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  but  by  keeping  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  possible,  the  enemy's  shot  passed 
over  their  heads,  while  the  crosa  fire  of  infantry 
from  their  flanks  caused  us  the  most  damage. 

**  I  did  not  leave  the  hill  until  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry came  out  from  their  intrenchments,  and 
slowly  moved  forward,  their  guns  glistening  in 
the  sun;  but  they  showed  no  disposition' to 
chaise,  and  onljr  advanced  a  short  distance. 
Had  the^  precipitated  their  odumns  upon  our 
panic-stricken  army,  the  slaughter  would  have 
been  dreadful,  for  so  thorough  was  the  panic, 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  have  stopped  the 
retreat,  and  made  our  men  turn  and  fight.  They 
▼ere  exhausted  with  twelve  hours'  marching  and 
fighting,  having  had  little  to  eat,  their  mouths 
parched  with  thirst,  and  no  water  in  their  canteens 
—  what  could  be  expected  of  them  then  ?  Our 
men  did  fight  like  heroes,  and  only  retreated 
when  they  had  no  officers  to  control  and  com- 
mand them. 

^  I  found  my  horse  tied  to  the  tree  where  I 
left. him  in  the  morning.  Mounting  him,  I  rode 
up  to  the  hospital  headquarters,  and  stop*ped 
some  time  watching  the  ambulances  bringing 
their  loads  of  wounded,  fearing  I  might  discover 
a  friend  or  acquaintance.  As  these  loads  of 
wounded  men  were  brought  up,  blood  flowed 
from  the  ambulances  like  water  nrom  an  ice  cart, 
and  their  mutilated  limbs  protruding  from  the 
rear  had  no  semblance  of  humanity. 

**  I  left  these  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage,  and 
fell  into  this  retreating  mass  of  disorderly  and 
confused  soldiery.  Then  commenced  my  retreat. 
None  who  dragged  their  weary  limbs  through 
the  long  hours  of  that  night  will  ever  forget  it 
Officers  of  regiments  placed  themselves  in  front 
of  a  body  of  their  men,  and  besought  them  to 
halt  and  form,  for  if  they  did  not  make  a  stand, 
their  retreat  would  be  cut  off.  But  they  might 
as  well  have  asked  the  wind  to  cease  blowing. 
The  men  heeded  them  not,  but  pressed  on  in  re- 
treat. The  regiments  two  or  three  miles  to  our 
rear,  which  had  not  been  in  action,  exhorted  our 
men  to  halt,  'as  we  drifted  by,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. No  power  coidd  stop  them.  The  various 
renments  tried  to  collect  as  many  as  i)ossible  by 
calling  out  the  number  of  their  regiment  and 
their  State.  In  some  instances,  they  collected 
together  two  or  three  hundred  men. 

'^  At  a  narrow  place  in  the  road  the  baggage 


wagons  and  artillery  ^t  jammed  together  in  a 
dead  lock,  and  in  trying  to  get  through  I  was 
hemmed  in  so  completely  that  for  fifteen  minutes 
I  could  not  move  in  either  direction,  and  in  this 
way  I  became  separated  from  a  remnant  of  the 
Fifth,  and  did  not  see  them  again  till  I  reached 
CentreviUe.  I  finally  extricated  myself  by  break- 
ing down  a  rail  fence,  and  driving  my  horse  over 
it,  struck  across  a  large  cornfield,  thus  cutting 
off  considerable  distance  and  reaching  the  road  at 
a  point  where  it  entered  the  oak  forest*  Shortly 
after  entering  the  woods  the  column  in  front  of 
me  suddenly  oroke  and  ran  into  the  woods  on  the 
left ;  the  panic  spread  past  me,  and  soldiers  ran 
pell-mell  mto  the  woods,  leaving  me  alone  on  my 
horse.  I  was  afraid  that  in  their  fright  they 
might  shoot  me,  and  I  shouted  lustily,  'False 
alarm.' 

**  Turning  my  horse  about,  not  a  man  could  I 
see ;  but  soon  a  soldier  thrust  his  head  from  behind 
a  large  oak.  I  asked  him  what  the  matter  was. 
He  replied, '  The  enemy  are  in  front.'  Somewhat 
provoked  at  the  scare,  1  made  some  reflection  on 
ms  courage,  and  shouted  again  still  loader,  *  False 
alarm,"  wnich  was  soon  taken  up  along  the  road, 
and  in  five  minutes  we  were  gcmg  along  as  be- 
fore. This  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Shortly  after  I  overtook  two  sol- 
diers helping  along  a  disabled  Lieutenant ;  they 
asked  me  to  take  mm  up  behind  me,  to  which  I 
readily  assented,  although  my  horse  was  already 
encumbered  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  and  sey- 
eral  blankets.  The  poor  man  groaned  as  they 
lifted  him  up  behind  me.  I  was  fearful  he  might 
fall  off,  and  I  told  him  to  put  both  arms  around 
me  and  hold  on  tight  Leaning'  bis  head  upon 
my  shoulder,  we  started  on. 

"  He  soon  felt  better,  gave  me  his  name,  and 
informed  me  that  he  was  a  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  Marines,  and  belonged  in  Connecticut.  He 
stated  that  they  had  in  Uie  fight  four  oom^nies, 
of  eighty  men  each,  and  that  Lieutenant  Hitch- 
cock (a  very  dear  friend)  was  killed  by  his  side. 
A  cavalry  officer,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  came 
riding  along,  and  drawing  up  near  to  me,  1  asked 
him  if  he  was  much  hurt.  He  replied,  that  he 
had  received  a  rifle  ball  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  arm.  He  also  told  me  that  during  the  nght 
he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  the  one 
on  which  he  was  then  riding  he  caught  on  the 
field.  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  our 
disaster,  and  he  answered,  that  our  light  troops 
and  light  batteries  could  make  no  headway  against 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy,  strongly  intrenched. 
I  asked  him  how  the  enemjr's  works  could  have 
been  carried ;  with  characteristic  faith  in  his 
branch  of  the  service,  he  replied,  *  By  allowing . 
the  cavalry  to  charge,  supported  by  infantry.' 
He  also  informed  me  that  we  had  about  one 
thousand  cavalry  in  the  field  during  the  battle. 

"As  we  continued  our  retreat  through  the 
wood,  the  men,  overcome  with  weariness,  dropped 
by  the  roadside,  and  immediately  fell  asleep: 
some,  completely  exhausted,  begged  to  be  carried, 
the  wagons  being  already  overloaded  with  those 
unable  to  walk;  and  some  shrewd  ones  quietly 
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with  the  driver  of  an  ordnance  wagon 
for  a  seat  by  his  side.  Passing  out  through  this 
wood,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  hills  of  Centreville. 
I  noticed  that  the  column  mostly  left  the  road, 
and  bore  off  through  an  open  field,  leaving  the 
bridge  we  had  crossed  in  the  morning  some  dis- 
tance on  our  right.  I  could  not  account  for  this 
deviation  from  the  morning's  course,  and  I  left 
the  main  body  and  continued  along  some  distance 
farther,  determined  to  keep  the  main  road,  as  I 
knew  of  no  other  way  to  cross  the  creek,  except 
by  the  bridge  we  had  crossed  in  the  morning ;  but 
coming  up  to  a  line  of  broken-down  wagons,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  bridge  might  be  blocked 
up,  as  I  recollected  the  passage  was  quite  narrow. 
I  then  started  off  to  the  left,  across  a  level  field, 
but  upon  looking  back  I  perceived  that  the  wag- 
ons still  continued  on  towards  the  bridge ;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  cross.  I  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  of  soldiers  through  the  field  and 
into  some  low  woods. 

*'Here  they  scattered  in  every  direction,  as 
there  was  no  path,  and  each  one  was  compelled 
to  choose  his  own  route.  I  picked  my  way  among 
the  tangled  underbrush  till  I  came  to  the  creek ; 
the  bam^  down  to  the  water  was  very  steep,  and 
I  feared  my  horse  could  not  carry  us  both  down 
safely ;  so,  dismoimting,  I  led  him  slowly  down, 
and  then,  mountiog,  I  drove  into  the  stream. 
The  bottom  was  soft  and  miry,  and  my  horse  sunk 
in  to  his  belly.  I  be^an  to  think  that  we  should 
all  be  soon  noundermg  in  the  stream ;  then  urg- 
ing him  to  his  utmost  stren^,  we  reached  the 
opposite  bank  in  safety.  Twice  my  gallant  horse 
started  up  the  bank  and  fell  back.  After  cross- 
ing this  creek  I  came  into  a  cornfield,  and  soon 
struck  a  road  leading  into  Centreville,  which  vil- 
lage I  soon  reachea,  and  there  my  companion 
met  with  his  captain,  and  he  then  dismounted. 
Never  was  a  man  more  grateful  for  a  favor  than 
was  this  Lieutenant.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
thanked  me  a  thousand  times,  and,  wringing  my 
hands,  walked  awajr  with  his  friends. 

<*  Frem  Centreville  I  could  see  the  disordered 
army  winding  along  for  some  two  miles ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  men,  and  all  the  wagons  and  artillery, 
took  the  road  over  the  bridge,  while  another  por- 
tion came  in  nearly  the  direction  I  had  taken.  It 
was  now  nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  as  it  grew 
darker,  our  retreating  army  kept  the  main  road 
over  the  bridge.  About  two  miles  from  Centre- 
ville, on  the  southern  road,  was  a  rebel  battery, 
where  the  fight  had  taken  place  the  Thursday 
previous.  This  battery  commanded  the  bridge 
above  mentioned.  Suddenly  a  cannon  shot  was 
fired  from  the  battery  and  struck  our  column, 
crowding  across  this  narrow  bridge.  The  utmost 
consternation  was  created  by  this  fire.  In  their 
haste,  wagons  and  gun-carriages  were  crowded 
together  and  overtimied;  the  drivers  cut  their 
horses  loose,  who  galloped  they  scarcely  knew 
whither.  Our  men  plumed  into  the  stream,  waist 
deep,  and  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  and 
some  who  were  seen  up  to  this  time  have  not  been 
heard  of  since. 

<<  The  enemy  still  fired  from  the  battery,  but 


did  not  dare  to  sally  out,  as  they  were  kept  in 
check  by  our  reserve  on  the  heights  of  Centre- 
ville. I  reached  our  camp  that  we  had  left  in  the 
morning  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  and  found 
that  a  few  of  the  Fifth  had  arrived  before  me.  Il 
was  then  expected  we  should  encamp  for  the 
night ;  but  about  nine  o'clock  we  received  orders 
to  march  to  Alexandria.  We  had  already  trav- 
elled from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  and  now  our  weary 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  march  twenty-five  (^ 
thirty  miles  farther. 

"  Slowly  the  fragment  of  our  regiment  fell  into 
line  and  bes^n  this  dreadful  night  march.  I  took 
a  sick  man  behind  me  and  followed  in  the  rear 
of  our  regiment,  and  crossing  a  field  to  the  main 
road  we  fell  in  with  the  drifting  mass.  A  friend 
of  mine  from  the  Fifth,  who  could  hardly  walk, 
approached  me.  I  offered  him  my  horse  if  he 
would  hold  the  sick  man  who  was  groaning  at 
every  step.  To  this  he  readily  assented ;  so  I 
dismounted.  I  saw  no  more  of  my  horse  till 
morning,  but  trudged  along  all  ni^t  without 
once  sitting  down  to  rest,  only  occasionaUy  stop- 
ping to  get  water. 

"  I  felt  comparatively  fresh  when  compared  with 
my  companions.  The  dust  was  intolerable,  and,  not 
having  anv  canteen,  I  suffered  exceedingly  from 
thirst.  Men  dropped  down  along  the  road  by 
scores ;  some,  completely  exhausted,  pleaded  pit- 
eously  to  be  helped  along;  some  took  hold  of 
the  rear  of  the  wagons,  which  was  considerable 
support  to  them,  and  many  a  horse  had  two  men 
on  nis  back,  with  another  helped  along  by  his 
tail;  in  fact,  a  horse  carrying  but  one  was  an 
exception.  I  assisted  one  nne  fellow  along  for  a 
long  distance,  who  told  me  he  was  taken  with 
ble^ing  at  the  lungs  while  on  the  field ;  he  was 
very  weak,  and  in  vain  I  tried  to  find  an  oppor- 
tumty  for  him  to  ride,  but  he  bore  up  manmlly 
through  the  night,  and  I  saw  him  the  next  day  in 
Washington. 

'*  After  passing  Fairfax  Court  House  some  of 
the  regiments,  or  such  a  portion  as  could  be  col- 
lected together,  bivouacked  for  the  night,  but  the 
men  were  so  scattered  that  I  doubt  if  naif  a  regi- 
ment halted  at  any  one  spot.  I  still  walked  on, 
never  once  resting,  fearing  if  I  did  I  should  feel 
worse  when  I  again  started.  Towards  morning 
my  feet  began  to  be  blistered,  and  the  cords  of 
my  legs  worked  like  rusty  wires,  giving  me  great 
pain  at  every  step.  Gladly  did  I  had  the  first 
faint  streak  of  light  in  the  east. 

"  At  daylight  we  were  within  five  miles  of  Alex- 
andria. About  this  time  we  came  to  where  the 
Washington  road  branches  off  from  the  main 
road  to  Alexandria,  and  here  our  column  divided. 
I  continued  on  towards  Alexandria,  and  in  about 
an  hour  came  in  sight  of  Shuter's^  hilL  I  then 
felt  my  journey  was  neariy  accomplished,  but  the 
last  two  miles  seemed  enoless. 

*'  1  stopped  at  a  small  house  just  back  of  Fort 
Ellsworth,  and  asked  the  old  negro  woman  for 
some  breakfast.  Two  Zouaves  were  there  when 
I  entered,  and  soon  four  more  came  in.  She 
knew  them  all,  as  they  had  paid  her  frequent  vis- 
its while  encamped  in  that  neighborhood.    She 
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gladly  got  us  the  best  she  had,  and  these  six 
Zouaves  and  myself,  nearly  femished  as  we  were, 
sat  down  to  that  breakfast  of  fried  pork,  hoe 
cake,  and  coffee,  served  to  us  by  this  old  slave 
woman,  with  greater  delight  than  ever  a  king 
seated  himself  at  a  banquet. 

**  The  Zouaves  each  had  their  story  of  the  battle 
to  relate,  but  the  charge  of  the  Black  Horse  Cav- 
alry was  their  especial  theme.  One  of  them, 
pulling  a  large  Colt's  pistol  from  his  pocket,  said, 
*  There,  I  ^ave  that  feUow  h — 1,  and  he  wasn't  the 
only  one  either.'  I  coveted  this  pistol,  and  soon 
bargained  for  it,  and  now  have  it  in  my  posses- 
sion; one  barrel  only  had  been  fired.  The  Zouaves 
gradually  dropped  off,  and  after  paying  the  slave 
woman  tor  the  meal,  I  started  over  the  hill  to  the 
camp  of  the  Fifth,  where  I  arrived  about  half 
past  eight  o'clock,  and  found  that  my  horse  with 
Lis  riders  had  arrived  safely  some  time  before." 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

As  chanted  by  Gideon  J,  Pillow  and  his  hoys  on  re- 
treating from  Lafayette^  Georgia^  June  24,  1864. 

Tell  me  not,  in  boastful  twaddle, 
Yankees  five  by  one  "  ConfJed  " 

Are  unnerved  and  made  skedaddle. 
With  coat-tail  as  high  as  head. 

•*  Feds"  will  fight— a  bold  defender 
Is  each  member  of  their  ranks  ; 

That  they  readily  surrender. 

Can't  be  spoken  of  the  •<  Yanks." 

Twas  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 
That  we  hoped  to  reap  to-day ; 

Certain  that  before  the  morrow 
We  should  march  the  Yanks  away. 

Without  bloodshed,  without  battle, 

In  their  bivouac  so  nice, 
We  would  pen  them  like  dumb  cattle, 

Gobble  all  up  in  a  trice. 

I 
But  their  bullets  now  remind  us 

We  should  all  be  making  tracks, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  ua  — 

Far  behind  —  those  deadly  "  cracks." 

Deadly,  and  perhaps  some  other 
Fell  shots  may  increase  our  slain ; 

Many  a  fallen,  war- wrecked  brother 
Never  can  tEike  aim  again. 

'Stride  our  horses  let's  be  jumping, 
While  our  hearts-  we  thought  so  brave, 

Like  unmufiled  drums,  are  thumping. 
And  our  knees  are  like  to  cave. 

Trust  no  shelter,  howe*er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  Yankees  bury  our  dead ! 
Bun !  run !  in  this  dreadAil  present,    , 

Bullets  whizzing  overhead ! 

Let  us,  too,  continue  going. 
Spur  our  *'  plugs  "  to  fastest  gait : 

For  the  blue-coats  are  pursuing, 
And  we've  had  «  enough  "  of  late. 


A  Brave  Irishman.  —  One  of  the  Indiana 
regiments  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  whole  bri- 

Sde,  in  one  of  the  battles  in  MissiasippL  The 
dianians,  unable  to  withstand  such  great  odds, 
were  compelled  to  fell  back  about  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  losmg,  to  the  utter  mortification  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men,  their  fl^,  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemv.  Suddenly,  a  tall  Irishman, 
a  private  in  the  color  company,  rushed  from  the 
ranks  across  the  vacant  ground,  attacked  the 
squad  of  rebels  who  had  possession  of  the  con- 
quered flag,  with  his  musket  feUed  several  to  the 
ground,  snatched  the  flag  from  them,  and  returned 
safely  back  to  his  regiment  The  bold  fellow  was, 
of  course,  immediately  surroimded  by  his  jubilant 
comrades,  and  greatly  praised  for  his  gallantry. 
His  Captain  appointed  hmi  to  a  sergeantoy  on  the 
spot ;  but  the  hero  cut  everything  short  by  the 
reply,  "  O,  never  mind,  Capteun,  —  say  no  more 
about  it  I  dropped  my  whiskey  flask  among  the 
rebels,  and  fetcned  that  back,  and  I  thought  I 
might  just  as  well  bring  the  flag  along ! " 


*'  It  IS  MY  Mother  ! " — An  interesting  anec- 
dote, though  of  doubtful  authenticity,  is  related 
of  Franklin,  who,  it  is  alleged,  in  order  to  test  the 
parental  instinct  existing  between  mother  and 
child,  introduced  himself  as  a  belated  traveller  to 
his  mother's  house  after  an  absence  of  many  years. 
Her  house  being  filled  with  more  illustrious  guests 
than  the  unknown  stranger,  she  refused  him  shel- 
ter, and  would  have  turned  him  from  her  door. 
Hence,  he  concluded  that  this  so-called  parental 
instinct  was  a  pleasant  delusive  belief,  not  suscep- 
tible of  proofl 

The  opposite  of  this  lately  occurred  in  Wash- 
ington. In  one  of  the  fierce  enjg^agements  with 
the  rebels  near  MechanicsviUe,  in  May,  1864,  a 
young  Lieutenant  of  a  Rhode  Island  battery  had 
nis  right  foot  so  shattered  by  a  firagment  of  shell 
that,  on  reaching  Washington,  after  one  of  those 
horrible  ambulance  rides,  and  a  journey  of  a 
week's  duration,  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  am- 

Sutation  of  the  leg.  He  telegraphed  home,  hun- 
reds  of  miles  away,  that  all  was  going  well,  and 
with  a  soldier's  fortitude  composed  himself  to 
bear  his  suffering  alone. 

Unknown  to  him,  however,  his  mother,  one  of 
those  dear  reserves  of  the  army,  hastened  up  to 
join  the  main  force.  She  reached  the  city  at 
midnight,  and  the  nurses  woidd  have  kept  her 
from  him  until  morning.  One-  sat  by  his  side 
fiinning  him  as  he  slept,  her  hand  on  the  feeble, 
fluctuating  pulsations  which  foreboded  sad  re- 
sults. But  what  woman's  heart  could  resist  the 
pleadings  of  a  mother  then?  In  the  darkness 
she  was  finally  allowed  to  glide  in  and  take  the 
place  at  his  side.  She  touched  his  pulse  as  the 
nurse  had  done ;  not  a  word  had  been  spoken, 
but  the  sleeping  boy  opened  his  eves  ana  said, 
*'  That  feels  like  my  mother's  hana ;  who  is  this 
beside  me  ?  It  is  my  mother ;  turn  up  the  gas 
and  let  me  see  mother ! " 

The  two  dear  faces  met  in  one  long,  joyfUl,  sob- 
bing embrace,  and  the*  fondness  pent  up  in  each 
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heart  sobbed  and  panted,  and  wept  forth  its  ex- 
pression. 

The  g^Jlant  fellow,  just  twenty-one,  his  leg  am- 
putated on  the  last  day  of  his  three  years'  service, 
underwent  operation  alter  operation ;  and  at  last, 
when  death  drew  nigh,  and  he  was  told  by  tearful 
friends  that  it  only  remained  to  make  him  com- 
fortable, said  he  had  "  looked  death  in  the  face 
too  many  times  to  be  afraid  now,"  and  died  as 
gallantly  as  did  the  men  of  the  Cumberland. 


The  Fught  from  Bull  Run. — A  corre- 
spondent gives  the  following  account  of  the  panic 
and  flight  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run :  "  I  was  near 
the  rear  of  the  movement,  with  the  brave  Captain 
Alexander,  who  endeavored,  by  the  most  gallant 
but  imavailable  exertions,  to  check  the  onward 
tumult  It  was  difficult  to  believe  in  the  realitv 
of  our  sudden  reverse.  'What  does  it  all 
mean  P  '  I  asked  Alexander.  '  It  means  de- 
feat,* was  his  replv.  <  We  are  beaten ;  it  is  a 
shameful,  a  cowardly  retreat !  Hold  up,  men ! ' 
he  shouted;  'don't  be  such  infernal  cowards!' 
and  he  rode  backwards  and  forwards,  jplacing  his 
horse  across  the  road,  and  vainly  trymg  to  rally 
the  running  troops.  The  teams  and  wagons  con- 
fused and  dismembered  every  corps.  We  were 
now  cut  off  from  the  advance  body  by  the  ene- 
my's infantry,  who  had  rushed  on  the  slope  just 
left  by  us,  surrounded  the  guns  and  sutlers'  wag- 
ons, and  were  apparently  pressing  up  against  us. 
*  It's  no  use,  Alexander,'  I  said ;  '  you  must  leave 
with  the  rest'  *  I'll  be  d— d  if  I  will,'  was  the 
sullen  reply  $  and  the  splendid  fellow  rode  back 
to  make  ius  way  as  best  he  could.  Meantime, 
I  saw  officers  with  leaves  and  eagles  on  their 
shoulder-straps,  Majors  and  Colonels,  who  had 
deserted  their  commands,  pass  me,  galloping  as 
if  for  dear  life.  No  enemy  pursued  just  then ; 
but  I  suppose  all  were  afraid  that  his  guns  would 
be  trained  down  the  long,  narrow  avenue,  and 
mow  the  retreating  thousands,  and  batter  to 
pieces  army  wagons  and  everything  else  which 
crowded  it.  Only  one  field-officer,  so  far  as  my 
observation  extended,  seemed  to  have  remem- 
bered his  duty.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Speidel,  a 
foreigner,  attached  to  a  Connecticut  regiment, 
strove  against  the  current  for  a  league.  I  posi- 
tively declare  that,  with  the  two  exceptions  men- 
tioned, all  efforts  made  to  check  the  panic  before 
Centreville  was  reached,  were  confined  to  civil- 
« 'ms,  1  saw  a  man  in  citizen's  dress,  who  had 
i.'TOwn  off  his  coat,  seize  a  musket,  and  was  try- 
ing to  rally  the  soldiers  who  came  by  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  In  reply  to  a  request  for  his 
name,  he  said  it  was  Washbume,  and  I  learned 
he  was  the  member  by  that  name  from  Illinois. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg  made  a  similar  effort. 
Both  these  Congressmen  bravely  stood  their 
ground  till  the  last  moment,  and  were  servicea- 
ble at  Centreville  in  assisting  the  halt  there  ulti- 
mately made.  And  other  civilians  did  what  they 
could. 

"  But  what  a  scene  I  and  how  terrific  the  onset 
of  that  tumultuous  retreat !  For  three  miles,  hosts 


of  Federal  troops  — all  detached  from  their  regi- 
ments, all  mingled  in  one  disorderly  rout — were 
fleeing  along  the  road,  but  mostly  through  the 
lots  on  either  side.  Army  wagons,  sutlers'  teams, 
and  private  carriages,  choked  the  passage,  tum- 
bling against  each  other,  amid  clouds  of  dust, 
and  sickening  sights  and  sounds.  Hacks,  con- 
taining unlucky  spectators  of  the  late  affiray, 
were  smashed  like  glass,  and  the  occupants  were 
lost  sight  of  in  the  debris.  Horses,  flying  wildly 
from  the  battle-field,  many  of  them  in  death  ago- 
ny, galloped  at  random  forward,  joining  in  the 
stampede.  Those  on  foot,  who  could  catch  them, 
rode  them  bareback,  as  much  to  save  themselves 
from  being  run  over,  as  to  make  quicker  time. 
Wounded  men,  lying  along  the  banks,  —  the  few 
neither  left  on  the  field  nor  taken  to  the  captiired 
hospitals,  —  appealed,  with  raised  hands,  to  those 
who  rode  horses,  begging  to  be  lifted  behind,  but 
few  regarded  such  petitions.  Then  the  artillery 
—  such  as  was  saved  —  came  thundering  along, 
smashing  and  overpowering  evervthing.  The 
regular  cavahy  ^I  record  it  to  their  shame)  joined 
in  the  m616e,  adding  to  its  terrors,  for  they  rode 
down  footmen  without  mercy.  One  of  the  great 
guns  was  overturned,  and  lay  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
caisson.  As  I  passed  it,  I  saw  an  artilleryman 
running  between  the  ponderous  fore  and  after 
wheels  of  his  gun-carriage,  hanging  on  with  both 
hands,  and  vainly  striving  to  jump  upon  the  ord- 
nance. The  drivers  were  spurring  the  hors^ ; 
he  could  not  cling  much  longer,  and  a  more  ago- 
nized expression  never  fixed  the  features  of  a 
drowning  man.  The  carriage  bounded  from  the 
roughness  of  a  steep  hill  loading  to  a  creek ;  be 
lost  his  hold,  fell,  and  in  an  mstant  the  great 
wheels  had  crushed  the  life  out  of  him.  Who 
ever  saw  such  a  flight?  Could  the  retreat  at 
Borodino  have  exceeded  it  in  confusion  and  tu- 
mult? I  think  not.  It  did  not  slack  in  the 
least  until  Centreville  was  reached.  There  the 
sight  of  the  reserve  —  Miles'  brigade  —  formed 
in  order  on  the  hill,  seemed  somewhat  to  reas- 
sure the  van.  But  still  the  teams  and  foot  sol- 
diers pushed  on,  passing  their  own  camps,  and 
heading  swiftly  lor  the  distant  Potomac,  until, 
for  ten  miles,  the  road  over  which  the  grand 
army  had  so  lately  passed  southward,  gay  with 
imstained  banners,  and  flushed  with  surety  of 
strength,  was  covered  with  the  fragments  of  its 
retreating  forces,  shattered  and  panic-stricken  in 
a  single  day.  From  the  branch  route,  the  trains 
attached  to  Hunter's  division  had  caught  the 
contagion  of  the  flight,  and  poured  into  its  al- 
ready swollen  current  another  turbid  freshet  of 
confusion  and  dismay.  Who  ever  saw  a  more 
shameful  abandonment  of  munitions,  gathered  at 
such  vast  expense?  The  teamsters,  many  of 
them,  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  and  ^allopea 
from  the  wagons.  Others  threw  out  their  loads 
to  accelerate  their  flight,  and  grain,  picks,  and 
shovels,  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  lay  tram- 
pled in  the  dust  for  leagues.  Thousands  of  mus- 
KCts  strewed  the  route,  and  when  some  of  us 
succeeded  in  rallying  a  body  of  fugitives,  and  form- 
ing them  in  a  line  across  the  road,  hardly  one  but 
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had  thrown  away  his  arms.  K  the  enemy  had 
brought  up  his  artillerv,  and  served  it  upon  the 
retreating  train,  or  haa  intercepted  our  progress 
with  five  himdred  of  his  cavalry,  he  might  have 
captured  enough  suj^pUes  for  a  week's  feast  of 
thanksgiving.  As  it  was,  enough  was  left  be- 
hind to  tell  the  story  of  the  panic  The  rout  of 
the  Federal  army  seemed  complete." 


Incidents  of  Shiloh.  —  Early  on  Monday 
morning,  General  Nelson  despatched  an  orderly 
from  a  cavalry  company  to  the  river  with  a  mes- 
sage. The  General  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer, 
and  the  day  wore  away  without  heariiig  from  the 
messen£^er.  General  Nelson  was  furious,  and 
directed,  the  following  day,  a  search  to  be  made 
for  the  orderly.  He  was,  after  some  trouble, 
found,  and  taken  immediately  to  headquarters. 
He  was  called  upon  for  an  account,  and  said,  in 
a^  brief,  off-hand  manner,  that  when  he  got  to  the 
river,  he  found  several  thousand  sku&ers,  and 
six  hundred  of  these  agreed  to  go  into  action  if 
they  could  find  a  leader.  The  young  cavalryman 
promptly  offered  himself,  and  as  prompUv  led 
the  men  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight  Me  re- 
ported to  General  Crittenden,  was  assigned  a 
position  which  he  maintained  all  day,  losing  from 
ms  imjpromptu  command  ten  men  killed  and  fifty 
woonaed.  The  General  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  young  man  and  his  gallant  conduct,  that  he 
immediately  sent  his  name  to  General  Buell,  and 
instead  of  being  a  private,  he  is  now  a  commis- 
sioned officer. 

A  begrimed  individual,  face  several  shades 
blacker  uan  the  ace  of  spades,  and  continually 
deep»ening  in  color  ttom  a  contact  with  powder, 
hurriedly  ran  up  to  Captain  Pick  Russell  and 
asked  for  a  few  rounds  of  cartridges.  **  Give  me 
some,  for  God's  sake,  Captain ;  right  down  here 
I  have  a  buUy  place,  and  every  time  I  fire,  down 
goes  a  seoesher."  He  was  accommodated,  and 
while  the  Captain  was  filling  his  cartridge-box, 
the  fellow  was  loading  his  piece.  Afler  being 
supplied,  he  dashed  to  the  left  and  disappeared 
in  the  woods.  A  roar  of  musketir  in  the  direc- 
tion he  took  was  kept  up  all  day,  out  whether  he 
escaped  or  not  has  not  been  ascertained. 


A  Gallant  Band. — A  soldier  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exhi- 
bitions of  bravery  and  daring  that  occurred  during 
the  war: 

**  When  the  advance  of  the  rebel  cavalry  arrived 
at  Manassas  Junction,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th 
of  August,  1862,  about  fifty  stragglers  belonging 
to  different  regiments  in  Pope's  and  McClellan's 
commands  gathered  arouncl  the  railroad  depot, 
.with  loaded  muskets,  uncertain  whether  to  run  or 
stay  by  and  try  to  defend  the  place.  Among  the 
number  was  one  Samuel  Cond6,  a  member  of  the 
Eleventh  New  York  battery,  who  for  the  previous 
two  months  had  been  on  duty  at  General  Pope's 
headquarters,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington.    Finding   there  was  no  commissioned 


officer  to  take  command,  and  that  the  rebels  were 
close  upon  us,  this  brave  young  man  seized  a 
musket,  and  calling  upon  his  comrades  to  rally 
and  follow  him,  he  posted  his  little  company  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  railroad,  near  an  old 
rebel  fortification,  and  awaited  with  fixed  bayonets 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  first  that  ap- 
peared was  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  who  dashed  up 
furiously  towards  the  depot.  No  sooner  had  they 
passed  us  than  our  little  band,  led  by  their  new 
commander,  charged  with  a  shout  at  the  enemy, 
scattering  them  m  all  directions.  On  reaching 
the  depot,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  rebel  infantry,  who  commanded  us  to 
surrender.  *  Never,'  shouted  our  brave  leader, 
and  with  the  words  '  come  on,  boys,'  we  dashed 
through  their  ranks,  only  to  find  ourselves  still 
further  surrounded  by  a  large  force  of  cavalry. 
Here, -for  a  moment,  we  faltered ;  but  hearing  our 
leader  still  urging  us  on,  we  pushed  forward 
through  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry,  and  soon 
passed  the  enemVs  lines  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  half  of  our  little  band,  including  our  brave 
commander.  Finding  it  folly  to  remain  longer  in 
that  vicinity,  we  took  to  the  woods,  and  arrived 
at  Fairfu  Station  early  the  next  morning.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  names  of 
any  of  this  uttle  band,  for  we  were  all  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  I  can  only  bear  testimony  to 
the  fearless  bravery  of  our  leader,  who,  I  rear, 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  a  rebel  buUet,  hoping  that, 
if  this  ever  meets  the  eye  of  any  of  his  friends, 
they  may  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
he  died  a  hero."        

The  Clothes-line  Teleobaph.  —  In  the  ear^ 
ly  part  of  1863,  when  the  Union  army  was  en- 
camped at  Falmouth,  and  picketing  the  banks 
of  the  Bappahannock,  the  utmost  tact  and  inge- 
nuity were  displayed,  by  the  scouts  and  videttes,  in 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  contemplated  movements 
on  eiwer  side;  and  here,  as  at  various  other 
times,  the  shrewdness  of  the  African  camp  at- 
tendants was  very  remarkable. 

One  circumstance  in  particular  shows  how 
quick  the  race  are  in  learmng  the  art  of  commu- 
nicating by  signals. 

There  came  into  the  Union  lines  k  negro  from 
a  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  known  by 
the  name  of  Dabney,  who  was  found  to  possess 
a  remarkably  dear  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  whole  region ;  and  he  was  employed  as 
cook  and  body  servant  at  headquarters.  When 
he  first  saw  our  system  of  army  telegraphs,  the 
idea  interested  him  intensely,  and  he  begged  the 
operators  to  explain  the  sighs  to  him.  xney  did 
so,  and  found  that  he  could  understand  and  re- 
member the  meaning  of  the  various  movements 
as  well  as  any  of  his  brethren  of  paler  hue. 

Not  long  after,  his  wife,  who  had  come  vrith  him, 
expressed  a  great  anxiety  to  be  allowed  to  go  over 
to  the  other  side  as  servant  to  a  *'  secesh  woman," 
whom  Genend  Hooker  was  about  sending  over  to 
her  fnends.  The  request  was  granted.  Dabney's 
wife  went  across  the  Rappahannock,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  duly  installed  as  laundress  at  the  head- 
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quarters  of  a  prominent  rebel  OeneraL  Dabney, 
her  husband,  on  the  north  bank,  was  soon  found 
to  be  wonderfully  well  informed  as  to  all  the  rebel 
plans,  ^ithin  an  hour  of  the  time  that  a  move- 
ment of  any  kind  was  projected,  or  even  discussed, 
among  the  rebel  generals.  Hooker  knew  all  about 
it.  He  knew  which  corps  was  moving,  or  about 
to  move,  in  what  direction,  how  long  they  had 
been  on  the  march,  and  in  what  force ;  and  all 
this  knowledge  came  through  Dabney,  and  his 
reports  always  turned  out  to  l)e  true. 

Yet  Dabney  was  never  absent,  and  never  talked 
with  the  scouts,  and  seemed  to  be  always  taken 
up  with  his  duties  as  cook  and  groom  about  head- 
quarters. 

How  he  obtained  his  information  remained  for 
some  time  a  puzzle  to  the  Union  officers.  At 
length,  upon  much  solicitation,  he  unfolded  his 
marvellous  secret  to  one  of  our  officers. 

Taking  him  to  a  point  where  a  clear  view  could 
be  obtained  of  Freaericksburg,  he  pointed  out  a 
little  cabin  in  the  suburbs  near  the  river  bank, 
and  asked  him  if  he  saw  that  clothes-line  with 
clothes  hanging  on  it  to  dry  "  Well,"  said  he, 
**  that  dothes-lme  tells  me  in  half  an  hour  just 
what  goes  on  at  Lee's  headquarters.  You  see  my 
wife  over  there ;  she  washes  for  the  officers,  ana 
cooks,  and  waits  around,  and  as  soon  as  she  hears 
about  any  movement  or  anything  going  on,  she 
comes  down  and  moves  the  clothes  on  that  line 
so  I  can  understand  it  in  a  minute.  That  there 
gray  shirt  is  Longstreet;  and  when  she  takes  it 
off,  it  means  he's  gone  down  about  Richmond.' 
That  white  shirt  means  Hill ;  and  when  she  moves 
it  up  to  the  west  end  of  the  line.  Hill's  corps  has 
moved  up  stream.  That  red  one  is  StonewalL 
He's  down  on  the  right  now,  and  if  he  moves,  she 
will  move  that  red  shirt." 

One  morning  Dabney  came  in  and  reported  a 
movement  over  there.  **  But,"  says  he,  "  it  don't 
amount  to  any  thing.  They're  just  making  be- 
Heve." 

An  officer  went  out  to  look  at  the  clothes  line 
telegraph  through  his  field-glass.  There  had 
been  quite  a  shirang  over  there  among  the  army 
flannels.  "  But  how  do  you  know  but  there  is 
something  in  it  P  " 

"  Do  you  see  those  two  blankets  pinned  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  P "  said  Dabney.  "  Yes, 
but  what  of  it  P  "  said  the  officer.  «  Why,  that's 
her  way  of  making  a  fish-trap;-  and  when  she 
pins  the  dothes  together  that  way,  it  means 
that  Lee  is  only  trying  to  draw  us  into  his 
fish-trap." 

As  long  as  the  two  armies  lay  watching  each 
other  on  opposite  banks  of  the  stream,  Dabney, 
with  his  dothes-line  telegraph,  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  promptest  and  most  reliable  of  General 
Hooker's  scouts. 


THE  OLD  SERGEANT. 

BT   FOECETTHE  WILLSON. 


Arkansas  Tactics.  — An  Arkansas  Colonel 
had  the  following  order  for  mounting  his  men : 

First  order.  —  Prepare  fer  tur  git  onto  yer 
creeters  I 

Second  order.  —  Grr ! 


The  carrier  cannot  sing  to-day  the  ballads 

With  which  he  useid  to  go 
Rhyming  the  grand  rounds  of  the  Happy  New 
Years 

That  are  now  beneath  the  snow ;  — 

For  the  same  awful  and  portentous  shadow 

lliat  overcast  the  earth, 
And  smote  the  land  last  year  with  desolation. 

Still  darkens  every  hearth. 

And  the  carrier  hears  Beethoven's  mig^ity  dead- 
march 

Come  up  from  every  mart, 
And  he  hears  and  feels  it  breathing  in  his  bosom, 

And  beating  in  his  heart. 

And  to-day,  like  a  scarred  and  weather-beaten  vet- 
eran, 

Again  he  comes  along, 
To  tell  the  story  of  the  Old  Year's  struggles, 

Li  another  New  Year's  song. 

And  the  song  is  his,  but  not  so  with  the  story ; 

For  the  story,  you  must  know 
Was  told  in  prose  to  Assistant-Surgeon  Austin, 

By  a  soldier  of  ShUoh ;  — 

By  Robert  Burton,  who  vras  brought  iq>  on  the 
Adams 

With  his  death- wound  in  his  side. 
And  who  told  the  story  to  the  Assistant-Surgeon 

On  the  same  night  that  he  died. 

But  the  singer  feels  it  will  better  suit  the  ballad. 

If  all  should  deem  it  right, 
To  sing  the  story  as  if  what  it  speaks  of 

Had  happened  but  last  night. 


<( 


Come  a  little  nearer.  Doctor — Thank  yon!  let 
me  take  the  cup  ! 

Draw  your  chidr  up!  —  draw  it  doser — just  an- 
other little  sup ! 

May  be  you  may  thmk  Fm  better,  but  Fm  pretty 
well  used  up  — 

Doctor,  you've  done  all  you  coxild  do,  but  Fm  just 
a  gomg  up. 

"  Fed  my  pulse,  sir,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  is  no  use 
to  try." 

'*  Never  say  that,"  said  the  Surgeon,  as  he  smoth- 
ered down  a  sigh ; 

*'It  will  never  do,  old  comrade,  for  a  soldier  to  sty 
die ! " 

**  What  you  say  will  make  no  difference.  Doctor, 
when  you  come  to  die. 

"  Doctor,  what  has  been  the  matter  ? "   «•  You  were 

very  &int,  they  say  ; 
You  must  try  to  get  to  sleep  now."   «•  Doctor,  have 

I  been  away  ?  " 
"  No,  my  venerable  comrade."    "  Doctor,  will  you 

please  to  stay  ? 
There  is  something  I  must  tell  you,  and  you  won't 

have  long  to  stay ! 

« I  have  got  my  marching  orders,  and  am  ready  now 

to  go; 
Doctor,  did  you  say  I  fainted? — but  it  oouldnt 

have  been  so  — 
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For  as  sure  «s  Tm  a  Sergeant  and  was  wounded  at 

Shiloh, 
rye  this  yery  night  been  back  there — on  the  old 

field  of  ShUoh ! 

«<  You  may  think  it  all  delusion  —  all  the  sicknenB 

of  the  brain : 
If  you  do,  you  are  mistaken,  aftd  mistaken  to  my  pain ; 
For  upon  my  dying  honor,  as  I  hope  to  live  again, 
I  haye  just  been  bade  to  Shiloh  and  all  oyer  it  again ! 

"This  is  all  that  I  remember;   the  last  time  the 

Lighter  came, 
And  the  lights  had  all  been  lowered,  and  the  noises 

much  the  same^ 
He  had  not  been  gone  fiye  minutes  before  something 

called  my  name — 

<  OeDBBLT  -  Sb&OBANT  -  ROBBBT  -  BUBTON  !  '  —  jUSt 

that  way  it  called  my  name. 

*'  Then  I  thought,  who  could  haye  called  me  so  dis- 
tinctly and  so  slow — 

It  can't  be  die  lighter^  surely ;  he  could  not  haye 
spoken  so; 

And  I  tried  to  answer,  *  Here,  sir  I '  but  I  couldn't 
make  it  go. 

For  I  couldn't  moye  a  muscle,  and  I  couldn't  make 
itgol 

'*  Then  I  thought  it  all  a  nightmare—  all  a  humbug 

and  a  bore ! 
It  is  just  another  grapminey  and  it  won't  come  any 

more; 
But  it  came,  sir,  notwithstanding,  just  the  same 

words  as  before, 
*  Okdeelt  -  Sebobant  -  RoBBBT  -  BiniTON  ! '   more 

distinctly  than  before ! 

'*That  is  all  that  I  remember,  till  a  sudden  burst  of 
light, 

And  I  stood  beside  the  riyer,  where  we  stood  that 
Sunday  night. 

Waiting  to  be  ferried  oyer  to  the  dark  blufis  oppo- 
site, 

When  the  riyer  seemed  perdition,  and  all  hell  seemed 
opposite! 

**  And  the  same  old  palpitation  came  again  with  all 

its  power. 
And  I  heard  a  iMigle  sounding,  as  from  heayen  or  a 

tower; 
And  the  same  mysterious  yoioe  said :  <  It  is  —  thb 

BLBySNTH  H0U&  1 
ObDBBLT-SeBOBANT  —  ROBBBT    BUBTON  —  IT    IS 
THB  ELBySKTH  HOUB  !  ' 

"Dr.   Austin!  — what   day   is  this?"— "It  is 

Wednesday  night,  you  know." 
"  Yes !  To-morrow  will  be  New  Year's,  and  a  right 

good  time  below ! 
What  time  is  it,  Dr.  Austin  ?  "—  "  Nearly  twelye." 

—  "  Then  don't  you  go ! 

Can  it  be  that  all  this  happened — all  this — not  an 
hour  ago ! 

**  There  was  where  the  gunboats  opened  on  the  dark, 

rebellious  host, 
And  where  Webster  semidrded  his  last  guns  upon 

the  coast— ^ 
There  were  still  the  two  log-houses,  just  the  same, 

or  dse  their  ghost— 
And  the  same  old  transport  came  and  took  me  oyer 

—  or  its  ghost ! 


"  And  the  whole  field  lay  before  me,  all  deserted  tea 

and  wide  — 
There  was  where  they  fell  on  Prentiss  —  there 

McClemand  met  the  tide ; 
There  was  where  stem  Sherman  rallied,  and  where 

Hurlbut's  heroes  died — 
Lower  down,  where  Wallace  charged  them,  and 

kept  charging  till  he  died ! 

«*  There  was  where  Lew  Wallace  showed  them  he 

was  of  the  ocmnieMa, — 
There  was  where  old  Nelson  thundered,  and  where 

Rousseau  waded  in  — 
There  McCook  *  sent  them  to  breakfiEist,'  and  we  all 

began  to  win — 
There  was  where  the  grape-shot  took  me  just  as  we 

began  to  win. 

<*  Now  a  shroud  of  .snow  and  silence  oyer  eyerything 

was  spread ; 
And  but  for  this  old,  blue  mantle,  and  the  old  hat 

on  my  head, 
I  should  not  haye  eyen  doubted,  to  this  moment,  I 

WAS  dead; 
For  my  footsteps  were  as  silent  as  the  snow  upon 

the  dead! 

"Death  and  silence!    Death  and  silence!  starry 

silence  oyerhead ! 
And  behold  a  mighty  tower,  as  if  builded  to  the 

dead, 
To  the  heayen  of  the  heayens  lifted  up  its  mighty 

head! 
Till  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  heayen  all  seemed 

waying  from  its  head ! 

« Round  and  mighty-based,  it  towered  —  up  into 

the  infinite ! 
And  I  knew  no  mortal  mason  could  haye  built  a 

shaft  so  bright; 
For  it  shone  like  solid  sunshine;  and  a  winding 

stair  of  light 
Wound  aroimd  it  and  around  it  till  it  wound  clear 

out  of  sight ! 

*<  And,  behold,  as  I  approached  it  with  a  rapt  and 

dazzled  stare  — 
Thinking  that  I  saw  old  comrades  just  ascending  the 

great  stair  — 
Suddenly  the  solemn  challenge  broke,  o^  'Haiti' 

and  « Who  goes  there  ? 
*rm  a  friend,'  I  said,  « if  you  are.'— •  Then  ad- 

yance,  sir,  to  the  stair ! ' 

<*  I  adyanced  —  that  sentry,  Doctor,  was  Eiyah  Bal- 

lantyne  — 
First  of  all  to  &11  on  Monday,  after  we  had  formed 

the  line! 

<  Welcome !  my  old  Sergeant,  welcome !    Welcome 

^y  that  countersign  ! ' 
And  he  pointed  to  the  scar  there  imder  this  old 
cloak  of  mine ! 

"  As  he  grasped  my  hand,  I  shuddered  —  thinking 

only  of  the  graye  — 
But  he  smiled,  and  pointed  upward,  with  a  bright 

and  bloodless  glaiye  — 
'That's  the  way,  sir,  to  headquarters.'  —  'What 

headquarters  ?'  —  *  Of  the  braye ! ' 

<  But  the  great  tower  }*  —  *  That  was  builded  of  the 

great  deeds  of  the  braye ! ' 
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«  Then  a  Budden  shame  came  o'er  me  at  his  uniform 
of  light  — 

At  my  own  so  old  and  tattered,  and  at  his  so  new 
and  bright: 

<  Ah ! '  said  he,  *  you  haye  forgotten  the  new  uni- 
form to-night ! 

Hurry  back,  for  you  must  be  here  at  just  twelve 
o'clock  to-night ! ' 

«  And*  the  next  thing  I  remember,  you  were  sitting 

there^  and  I  — 
Doctor !  it  is  hard  to  leave*you  —  Hark !  Qod  bless 

you  all !    Good  by ! 
Doctor !   please  to  give  my  musket  and  my  Icnap- 

sack,  when  I  die, 
To  my  son  —  my  son  that's  coming  —  he  won't  get 

here  till  I  die  ! 

**  Tell  him  his  old  father  blessed  him  as  he  never 

did  before  —  ^ 

And  to  carry  that  old  musket  —  "  Hark !  a  knock 

is  at  the  door !  — 
"  Till  the  Union  "  —  see  I   it  opens !  —  «*  Father ! 

father  !  speak  once  more !  "  — 
«  Bless  you  !  "  gasped  the  old,  gray  Sergeant,  and 

he  lay  and  said  no  more ! 

When  the  Surgeon  gave  the  heir-son  the  old  Ser- 
geant's last  aavice  — 

And  his  musket  and  his  knapsack  —  how  the  fire 
flashed  in  his  erea  I  -— 

He  is  on  the  march  uiis  morning,  and  will  march 
on  till  he  dies — 

He  will  save  this  bleeding  country,  or  will  fight 
until  he  dies !  * 


President  Lincoln's  Tribute  to  the  Loy- 
al Women  of  America.  —  At  the  close  of  the 
Patent  Office  Fair  in  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  answer  to  loud  and  continuous  calls,  made  the 
following  remarks : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  appear,  to  say  but 
a  word.  This  extraordinary  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  people, 
but  the  most  heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it  nas 
been  said, '  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life ; '  and  while  all  contribute  of  their  sub- 
stance, the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often 
yields  it  up  in  his  country's  cause.  The  highest 
merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

"  In  this  extraordinary  war  extraordinary  de- 
velopments have  manifested  themselves,  such  aa 
have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars ;  and  among 
these  manifestations  nothing  has  been  more  re- 
markable than  these  Fairs  for  the  relief  of  sufier- 
ing  soldiers  and  their  fomilies.  And  the  chief 
agents  in  these  Fairs  are  the  women  of  America. 

'<  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language 
of  eulogy ;  I  have  never  studied  the  art  of  paying 
compliments  to  women ;  but  I  must  say,  that  if 
all  that  has  b^en  said  by  orators  and  poets  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  praise  of  woman  were 
applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it  would  not  do 
them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  I 
will  close  by  saying,  <jrod  bless  the  women  of 
America." 

*  This  very  remarkable  poem  was  distributed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  1863,  by  th«  carriers  of  the 
LouUmUe  Journal. 


The  Lotal  Virginu  Oi&l,  and  how  She 

SAVED  THE  WaR  MaPS  FOR  THE  UnION  ScOUTS. 

—  During  the  winter  of  1861-2,  when  McQel- 
lan's  j^nd  army  lay  aionr  the  Potomac,  and  be- 
fore  It  had  been  decided  to  try  an  advance  by 
the  Peninsula,  it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Union  Generals  to  obtain  ac- 
curate and  thorough  maps  of  all  North-eastern 
Virginia,  the  region  destined  to  be  the  the^xe 
of  movements  so  important 

With  that  view,  a  number  of  intelligent  and 
scientific  scouts,  armed  with  minute  pocket  com- 
passes and  small  boxes  of  drawing  materials, 
fearlessly  pushed  their  way  through  the  Hues, 
and  as  they  were  apparently  rambling  about 
among  the  mils  and  through  the  woods  as  non- 
belligerents  and  in  the  (&ess  of  citizens,  were 
collecting  and  tracing  down  on  maps  a  veiy 
complete  topographiou  history  of  all  they  saw. 

Southern  surveyors  and  druightsmen  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work,  and  as  they  had  every 
facility  in  their  operations,  and  were  directed  bv 
an  engineer  no  less  skilf^  than  Beaurema, 
their  maps  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Fed- 
eral officers,  and  for  the  service  of  preserving 
and  delivering  them  to  the  Union  scouts,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and 
loyalty  of  Miss ,  a  Virginia  girl  of  fourteen. 

The  topographical  corps  sent  out  by  Beaure- 
gard had  established  their  headquarters  at  her 
father's  house,  and  were  there  bus^  in  plotting 
down  their  surveys,  when  this  girl,  who  was 
watching  at  the  window,  gave  the  alarm,  ^  The 
blue-coats  are  coming  down  the  road."  Without 
stopping  to  save  a  paper,  they  all  rushed  the 
other  way,  out  at  the  back  door,  and  hid  in  the 
woods  adjacent  The  little  squad  of  Union 
scouts  roc(e  ^uicklv  down  the  road,  but  mistrust- 
ing some  mischief,  soon  turned  back,  and  rock 
away. 

Meantime  this  young  girl  had  gathered  up  all 
the  maps  into  one  ^eat  roll,  and  taken  it  into 
the  attic,  and  hid  it  m  a  hole  in  the  chimney. 

Li  time  the  alarm  subsided,  and  the  topogra- 
phers came  cautiously  back  from  the  bushes,  but, 
to  their  great  astonishment  and  chagrin,  found 
not  a  vestige  of  their  work. 

They  inquired  of  the  girl  what  had  become  of 
their  maps. 

'*  O,"  said  she,  "  do  you  think  I  was  stupid 
enough  to  let  them  Yanks  get  hold  of  them? 
No,  indeed.  When  I  saw  them  riding  down  the 
road,  those  maps  were  going  up  the  chimney ! " 

"  Good  for  you  I "  was  the  reply.  "  Well  have 
them  all  to  draw  over  again,  but  that's  better 
than  for  those  confounded  blue-coats  to  get 
them." 

Considering  the  situation  somewhat  perilous, 
they  withdrew ;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  a  Union 
scout  came  in,  and  found  a  prompt  welcome. 

He  requested  her  to  watch  at  the  window  for 
him,  while  he  pulled  out  a  secret  roll  of  paper, 
and  commenced  to  map  out  the  country  through 
which  he  had  been  wandering. 

''  So  it's  maps  that  you  are  making  too.  I 
think  I  can  give  you  some  that  I  reckon  ^ou 
never  saw  beiore."    So  saying,  she  ran  up  stairs, 
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and  brought  down  the  roll  £rom  the  hole  in  the 
ohininey,  and  told  him  how  she  saved  them»  and 
how  entirely  satisfied  the  other  party  had  been 
that  their  maps  had  gone  up  the  chimney  in  a 
▼ery  different  sense. 


"Didn't  see  rr." — A  correspondent  gives 
the  foUowine  instance  of  Vermont  pluck :  **  In 
Kilpatrick's  last '  On  to  Richmond '  was  a  soldier 
boy  by  the  name  of  Edwin  A.  Porter,  whose 
mother  lives  in  Wells,  Vt.  In  one  of  the  skir- 
mishes, he  rode  up  fearlessly  to  a  squad  of  rebels. 
The  officer  demanded  of  him  to  surrender.  He 
replied,  coolly,  '  Don't  see  it ; '  and  suiting  his 
actions  to  his  words,  he  instantly  drew  his  sabre, 
with  which  he  cl^  the  head  of  the  officer,  at  the 
same  instant  wheeling  his  horse  to  join  his  com- 
pany, the  rebels  firmg  a  volle3r  at  him,  of  which 
shower  the  lad  carried  off  in  ms  person  four  bul- 
lets, joining  his  company,  G.  He  kept  his  sad- 
dle nir  more  than  one  JK)ur^  and  ia  now  doing 
well'' 


The  American  Flag  in  Nashville.  —  The 
following  letter,  on  the  joy  of  seeing  the  Ameri- 
can flag  m  Nashville,  was  written  by  a  younff  lady : 

"  Rejoice  with  me,  dear  grandma !  The  glorious 
Star-spangled  Banner  of  the  United  States  is 
again  floating  above  us !  O,  how  we  have  hoped 
for,  longed  for,  prayed  for  this  joyous  day!  I 
am  wild,  crazed  almost,  with  delight.  I  am  still 
fearful  that  I  shall  awake,  and  find  our  deliver- 
ance, our  freedom,  is  all  a  dream.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  positive  fact,  it  has  come  upon 
us  so  unexpectedly,  this  successful  move  of  the 
Union  army.  Grandma,  I  cannot  write  connect- 
edly at  alL  Forgive  me  all  faults  of  composi- 
tion, for  I  can  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  my 
ever-loved  floating  j&om  the  State  House  —  the 
first  time  my  eves  have  been  gladdened  by  such 
a  sight  for  nearly  a  year.  So  great  is  my  ecstasy, 
I  cannot  sit  still — I  cannot  keep  m^  eyes  on  the 
pa^r — indeed,  I  cannot  do  anything  but  sing, 
whistle,  or  hum  '  Yankee  Doodle,' '  Hail  Colum- 
bia,' *  The  Star-spangled  Banner,'  and  feast  my 
e}'es  on  those  victorious  colors. 

*<  O  grandma  \  you  cannot  imagine  our  happi- 
ness at  this  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  pub- 
lic affiiirs.  The  morning  that  Fort  Donelson 
surrendered,  there  seemed  to  be  such  an  intense 
feeling  of  bitterness  here  against  the  Union  men ! 
The  papers  (how  little  did  they  imagine  that  that 
would  be  their  last  issue  !^  came  out  on  that  Sun- 
day morning  with  maledictions  and  threats  the 
most  inhuman  against  them,  saying  that  if  such 
9l  fiendish  villain  remained  in  our  midst,  he  must 
iud  should  be  dealt  with  instantly  as  a  traitor  of 
Jie  deepest  dye. 

**  We  have  had  so  much  to  bear  since  I  wrote 
you !  My  father  and  brother  have  been  taunted, 
sneered  and  hissed  at,  threatened  by  every  one, 
imtil  endurance  was  becoming  impossible.  But 
nothing  (I  am  so  proud  to  say  it,  and  thank  God 
for  it),  nothing  could  make  them  play  the  hypo- 


crite. They  believed  the  Federal  cause  was  just 
and  right,  and  tbey  would,  in  spite  of  our  prayers 
and  tears,  ex|)ress  their  opinions  openly,  and  de- 
nounce secession  boldly.  We  have  been  warned, 
since  ZoUicoffer's  death,  that  there  was  imminent 
danger  here  for  them ;  and  the  hatred  towards 
Union  men  was  becoming  so  intense  that  both 
ma  and  I  have  been  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 
We  could  not  leave  home,  as  we  never  did,willi- 
out  being  insulted.  I  have  had  to  sit  quietly  by, 
and  hear  my  fether  and  brother  denounced  as 
traitors.  My  temper  is  quick,  and  the  curb  that 
I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  upon  it  has  been  a 
galling  one  —  indeed,  sometimes  I  have  thought 
all  that  was  gentle  and  womanly  in  me  was  turned 
into  bitterness  and  hate. 

"  For  my  idolized  brother  I  have  felt  more  keen- 
ly than  for  anything  else.  He  is  naturally  sensi- 
tive, and  of  such  delicacy  of  feeling  that  he  has 
suffered  deeply.  Being  drafted,  he  procured  a 
substitute ;  and,  thouffh  displaying  so  much  moral 
courage,  he  has  been  hissed  at  as  a  coward  ever 
since,  until  he  would  vow  to  escape  and  join  the 
Fed^al  army,  and  several  times  endeavored  to 
do  so ;  but  pa,  discovering  his  plans,  prevented 
him  from  it,  by  showing  him  the  ruin  ne  would 
bring  upon  us  all  by  such  a  step.  The  cloud  was 
lowering  over  us,  growing  darker  and  darker  day 
by  day,  and  I  Uiought  the  silver  lining  never 
would  ^pear ;  but  it  is  here  I — even  now  beam- 
ing upon  us  so  brightly  that  we  can  scarcely 
credit  the  reality. 

"  Can  you  wonder  that,  in  the  state  of  feeling 
I  was  in  that  Sunday  morning,  dear  grandma, 
when  Tom  knocked  at  the  door,  and  called  out  to 
me  that  Fort  Donelson  was  surrendered,  and  the 
Federal  army  would  soon  be  in  Nashville,  I  be- 
came perfectly  frantic  with  joy  P 

"  1  ran  screaminc^  over  the  house,  knocking 
down  chairs  and  tables,  clapping  my  hands,  and 
shouting  for  the  <  Union,'  until  Uie  children  were 
terrified,  and  ma  and  pa  thought  I  was  delirious ! 
I  rushed  into  the  parlor  and  Umndered  *  Yankee 
Doodle '  on  the  piano  in  such  a  manner  as  I  had 
never  done  before.  I  caught  little  Johnny  up  in 
my  arms,  and  held  him  over  the  porch  railing  up 
stairs  until  he  hurrahed  for  the  Star-span^^ed 
Banner,  Seward,  Lincoln,  and  McClellan !  The 
little  fellow  thought  his  sister  was  going  to  kill 
him,  she  looked  so  wild,  and  would  not  come  near 
me  again  for  several  days. 

"  Just  in  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings,  intelli- 
gence came  that  Johnston's  army  from  Bowling 
Green  had  evacuated  the  place,  and  was  even 
then  passing  on  the  turnpike  to  Nashville.  Could 
it  be  possible  ?  Yes,  indeed !  There  they  were 
retreating  most  valiantly.  Grandma,  you  never 
saw  such  a  fHs^tened  set  of  men  I  They  could 
not  get  over  l£e  river  &st  enough !  I  never  bade 
the  Southern  army  '  God-speed '  but  that  once, 
and  then  I  did  it  with  my  whole  heart.  May  their 
present  advance  be  successful  even  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  itself! 

"If  you  could  have  seen  Breckinridge!  the 
meanest,  the  most  downfallen  looking  specimen 
of  humanity  imaginable.    The  army  did  not  stop 
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in  Nashville. one  day,  but  went  on  «s  swiftly  as 
possible.  The  dtixens  here  were  mortified  and 
exasperated  to  the  <juick  by  this  surrender.  Floyd 
remained  in  Nashville  a  few  days  after  his  braoe 
escape  from  Fort  Donelson.  After  the  army  had 
gone,  and  the  city  had  sent  commissioners  to  sur- 
render, he  had  both  bridges  destroyed,  though  be 
could  give  nq  reason  for  it,  and  thouffh  it  was 
against  the  prayers  and  protestations  of  the  citi- 
zens. He  is  a  wicked  wretch.  Is  it  wrong  to 
wish  that  he  may  soon  meet  the  fate  he  deserves  P 

"  It  was  not  until  a  wedi  after  Donelson's  £all 
that  the  Federals  came  in.  We,  whose  all  de- 
pended upon  their  speedy  arrival,  had  begun  to 
think  that  they  were  not  coming,  after  all,  and  our 
freedom  was  not  yet  at  hand ;  but  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  my  brouier  came  in,  the  picture  of  hap- 
piness, with  the  intelligence  that  Buell  would  be 
nere  in  a  few  days ;  tluit  he  had  ridden  up  and 
met  his  advaneea  guard,  and  that  now  at  last  we 
could  rejoice.  Buell  came  in  at  night.  The 
troops  were  in  perfect  discipline,  and  completely 
amazed  the  poor  duped  people  here  by  their  or- 
^lerljr  behavior.  For  tibe  p^ple  believ^  that  the 
soldiers  would  not  stop  till  they  had  murdered  ike 
women  and  eaten  the  children ;  but  when  it  was 
seen  that  they  took  nothing  mOwul  pay,  the 
people  were  rejoiced  to  edl,  for  money  of  any 
kind  has  long  been  a  marvellous  siffht  here. 

**  But  O,  grandma,  I  have  not  tola  you  what  did 
me  more  good  than  anything  else — the  panie 
here  on  the  16th.  Away  flew  the  dtisens  without 
stopping  for  anything !  The  brave  city  regiments 
who  on  the  15th  took  their  stand  on  the  square 
with  Andrew  Ewing  at  their  head,  and  vowed  to 
die  there,  fighting  even  against  myriads  of  the 
'barbarians,'  should  they  ever  reach  Nashville, 
heard  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  16th  of  the  sur- 
render of  Donelson,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  that  same  day,  not  one  of  the  gallant 
detemuned  braves  was  to  be  found  within  miles 
of  Nashville.  ^  Didn't  I  dap  my  hands  and  shriek 
for  joy  when  it  was  told  on  Monday  tiiat  not  one 
editor  remained  in  our  ci^!  ^at  their  wicked 
threats  had  been  published  for  the  last  time  here  P 

«  The  town  is  almost  deserted,  so  many  fami- 
lies have  left  their  homes,  and  fled,  panic-stricken, 
away.  It  is  so  distressiog  to  think  of  the  sufier- 
ings  they  have  brought  upon  themsdves  so  need- 
lessly. The  Federab  have  interfered  with  no  one 
whatever,  and  have  behaved  much  better  than 
the  rebel  army.  The  Governor  and  Legislature 
left  the  very  day  Donelson  surrendered.  May 
they  never  return ! 

'*  Grandma,  you  vrill  think  me  a  heartless  girl 
to  write  thus,  and  I  know  it  is  wrong,  but  you 
would  excuse  me  if  vou  knew  what  we  haa  to 
contend  with.  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that, 
notwithstanding  our  former  social  position  and 
popularity  here,  there  is  not  now  one  family  of 
all  our  fnends  who  would  cross  our  threshold, 
or  bid  us  welcome  to  theirs.  My  noble  undo  is 
always  an  exception.  He  and  pa  have  stood 
firmly  together,  enduring  the  tempest,  and  noth- 
ing now  should  ever  divide  us.    Mr. ,  too, 

has  never  fidtered  in  his  allegiance.    When  the 


death  of  his  only  son  was  told  him,  bis  ezdaaui- 
tion  was,  *  Would  to  God  he  had  died  in  a  nobkr 
cause!' 

<*  But  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  possibility 
of  a  reverse — that  the  Confederates  should  erer 
back  here.    Then  our  doom  is  spoken — either 

ht — begffary — or,  remaining,  death. 

<«  O  that  the  United  States  troops  would  nush 
onward  R^pidlv,  and  make  an  end  to  the  rebellion 
while  the  Uonfederates  are  quaking  with  fear  aod 
dismay.    Give  them  no  time  to  rally. 

"  Now  that  the  railroad  and  telegraph  will  soon 
be  opened,  we  will  be  again  in  a  dvilised  coontiy ; 
and  surdy  we  have  cause  to  rejoice,  for  we  have 
been  livinff  in  utter  darkness  a  lonff,  weary  time. 
If  you  oomd  see  my  father  it  would  do  you  ffood. 
He  looks  happy  again !  The  gloomy,  sad  brow 
of  two  weeks  ago  is  once  more  smoothed  with 
content !  Three  cheers  for  the  sight  of  the  old 
banner!"  

"  Dabnby,"  the  Colobed  Soout.  —  He  was 
emphaticdlv  what  the  old  Southern  advertise- 
ments used  to  call  a  "  smart,  likely  negro  fel- 
low ; "  and  after  he  had  left  his  seoesh  master, 
who  lived  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, above  Fredericksburg,  General  Hooker 
found  his  minute  and  reliable  knowled^  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  of 
great  importance  to  him. 

On  one  occadon,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Chanodlorsville,  a  scouting  party  had  come  in, 
who  reported  a  certain  locality  entirely  firee  of 

the  enemv ;  they  had  talked  with  Mr.  u ,  a 

farmer,  who  sdd  there  were  no  Southerners  any- 
where near  him,  and  had  not  been  for  several 
days.  Dabney  heard  the  report  of  the  scouts, 
and  warned  the  General  not  to  believe  a  word  of 
what  they  heard  Mr.  D say. 

''You  must  take  him  just  contrariwise  firom 
what  he  talks,"  said  Dabney.  '*  If  he  says  there 
are  no  rebs  there,  you  may  be  sure  there  are 
plenty  of  them  all  about,  and  got  their  big  guns 
all  ready." 

But  condderable  faith  was  attached  to  iriiat 
the.  scouts  had  reported,  and  a  force  was  sent  to 
fed  in  that  neignborhood,  and  see  what  there 
might  be  there. 

Dabney  went  at  the  head  of  the  colunm  as 
pilot,  though  all  tiie  time  protestinff  that,  instead 
of  taking  mat  man  at  his  word,  tney  should  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Dabney  was  well  mount- 
ed, and  fdt  no  little  pride  as  he  moved  alooff,  st 
the  head  of  a  powerful  colunm,  over  roads  wmch 
he  had  so  often  trod  with  the  dejected  air  and 
douded  spirit  of  a  slave. 

'*  I  know  that  man  very  well,"  he  kept  saying. 
<*  He's  my  ole  mass'r,  and  he's  a  man  you  have 
to  take  just  contrarv  to  what  he  says." 

Soon  the  head  of  the  column  approached  the 
locality ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  rebds  were  then 
in  force,  and  opened  wim  a  storm  of  grape  and 
canister.  The  Union  force  soon  got  guns  in  po- 
dtion,  and  a  brisk  skirmish  was  soing  on,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Dabney's  fine  horse  fell  xmder 
him,  peroed  by  a  grape-shot.   But  he  was  not  to 
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be  diBmoimted  as  easily  as  that,  and  while  the 

Sht  was  <^uite  lively,  and  his  old  master  was 
ly  occupied  with  the  stirring  scene,  Dabney 
slipped  down  to  the  river,  swam  across,  went  to 
the  stables,  and  taking  the  finest  horse  there, 
mounted  him,  dashed  down  to  the  river,  swam 
him  across,  and  came  back  to  the  Union  lines, 
all  the  time  mider  fire,  sayinff,  as  he  rode  up,  "  I 
told  you  you  couldn't  depend  on  what  that  man 
•aid  about  the  rebs  not  being  there ;  but  never 
mind,  it  has  given  me  a  chance  to  'fiscate  a 
mighty  fine  horse.'' 

After  that  adventure,  as  he  was  finely  mounted, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  was  shown 
to  be  reliable,  he  was  constantly  employed  as  a 
pilot  to  the  scouting  parties. 


PADDY  ON   SAMBO  AS  A  80LDDSR. 

BT  PRIVATB  MILBS  O'RBILLT. 

Aib:  **I^  Law-Backed  Car," 

SoMB  tell  us  'tis  a  burning  shame 

To  make  the  nafgnrs  fight, 
An'  that  the  thrade  of  bein'  kilt 

Belongs  but  to  the  white ; 
But  as  for  me,  upon  my  sowl ! 

So  liberal  are  we  here, 
m  let  Sambo  be  murdered  in  place  of  myself 
On  every  day  in  the  year  I 
On  every  day  in  the  year,  boys. 

And  every  hour  in  the  day, 
The  right  to  be  kilt  FU  divide  wid  him, 
An'  divil  a  word  Til  say. 

In  battle's  wild  commotion 

I  shouldn't  at  all  object 
If  Sambo's  body  should  stop  a  ball 

That  was  comin'  for  me  direct ; 
And  the  prod  of  a  Southern  bagnet, 

So  liberal  are  we  here, 
FIX  resign,  and  let  Sambo  take  it, 
On  every  day  in  the  year ! 
On  every  day  in  the  year,  boys. 

And  wid  none  of  your  nasty  pride. 
All  my  right  in  a  Southern  bagnet  prod 
Wid  Sambo  I'll  divide. 

The  men  who  object  to  Sambo 

Should  take  his  place  and  fight ; 
And  if  s  better  to  nave  a  naygur's  hue 

Than  a  liver  thaf  s  wake  an'  white. 
Though  Sambo's  black  as  the  ace  of  spades, 

His  finger  a  thri^per  can  pull. 
And  his  eye  runs  sroght  on  the  barrel-sights 
From  under  his  thatch  of  wool ! 
So  hear  me  all,  boys,  darlings,  — 

Don't  think  I'm  tippin'  you  chafi^  — 
The  right  to  be  kilt  I'll  divide  wid  him. 
And  give  him  the  largest  half ! 


In oiDBNTS  OF  Bull  Bun. — The  famous  Sixty- 
ninth  Irish  regiment,  sixteen  hundred  strong, 
who  had  so  much  of  the  hard  digging  to  perform, 
claimed  the  honor  of  a  share  in  the  hard  fighting, 
and  led  the  van  of  IVler's  attack,  followed  by  the 
Seventy-nintii  (Hi^anders)  and  Thirterath  New 
York  sjid  Second  Wisconsin. 


It  was  a  brave  sight — that  rush  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  into  the  death-struffgle !  With  such  cheers 
as  those  which  won  the  battles  in  the  Peninsula, 
with  a  quick  step  at  first,  and  then  a  double  quic^, 
and  at  last  a  run,  they  dashed  forward,  and  along 
the  edge  of  the  extended  forest.  Coats  and  knap- 
sacks were  thrown  to  either  side,  that  nothL^ 
might  impede  their  work ;  but  we  knew  that  no 
guns  would  slip  from  the  hands  of  those  deter- 
mined fellows,  even  if  dying  agonies  were  needed 
to  close  them  with  a  finner  grasp.  As  the  line 
swept  along,  Meagher  gallop^  towards  the  head, 
crying,  "  Come  on,  boys !  you've  got  your  chance 
at  last!" 

Colonel  Bartow's  horse  had  been  shot  firom 
under  him.  It  was  observed  that  the  forces  with 
which  his  movement  was  to  be  supported  had  not 
come  up.  But  it  was  enough  that  he  had  been 
orderea  to  storm  the  battery ;  so,  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  he  again 
led  the  charse,  this  time  on  foot,  and  irallantly 
enoouragii^  his  men  as  they  rushed  on.  The  first 
discharge  nom  the  enemy's  guns  killed  the  regi- 
mental color-bearer.  Bartow  immediately  seised 
the  flitf,  and  again  putting  himself  in  the  front, 
dashed  on,  fiag  in  hand,  ms  voice  ringing  dear 
over  the  battle-fields,  and  saying,  **  On,  my  boys ! 
we  will  die  rather  than  yield  or  retreat"  And  on 
the  brave  boys  c^go,  and  faster  flew  the  enemy's 
bullets.  The  fire  was  awfiiL  Not  less  than  four 
thousand  muskets  were  pouring  their  fatal  con- 
tents upon  them,  while  the  battery  itself  was 
dealing  death  on  every  side. 

The  gallant  Eighth  r^pnent,  which  had  al- 
ready passed  throuffh  the  mstressing  ordeal,  again 
raUiecC  determinea  to  stand  by  Uieir  chivalric 
Colonel  to  the  last  The  more  fiirious  the  fire, 
the  quicker  became  the  advancing  step  of  the 
two  regiments.  At  last,  and  just  when  they  were 
nearing  the  ^al  of  their  hopes,  and  almost  in 
the  arms  of  victory,  the  brave  and  noble  Bartow 
was  shot  down,  the  ball  striking  him  in  the  left 
breast,  just  above  the  heart  Colonel  Bartow  died 
soon  aner  he  was  borne  firom  the  field.  His  last 
words,  as  repeated  to  me,  were:  "They  have 
killed  me,  my  bmve  boys,  but  never  give  up  the 
ship  —  well  whip  them  yet"    And  so  we  dia ! 


The  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Rhode  Isl- 
and. —  One  of  the  Rhode  Island  boys  out  on 
picket  near  Yorktown,  Va.,  found  himself  in  close 
proximity  to  one  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  and, 
after  exchanging  a  few  shots  without  availing 
anytiiing,  theymutually  agreed  to  cease  and  go 
to  dinner.  ''What  raiment  do  you  belong  tor  " 
asked  our  inquisitive  Yankee  fiiend  of  his  neigh- 
bor. "  The  Seventeenth  Georgia "  was  the  re- 
sponse I  "  and  what  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?  " 
asked  Secesh.  « The  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Rhode  Island,"  answered  our  Yankee  friend.  Se- 
cesh gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  and — evaporated. 


Anecdote  of  Feebident  Lincoln. — A  lieu- 
tenant, whom  debts  compelled  to  leave  his  father- 
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land  and  servioe,  sueoeeded  in  being  admitted  to 
the  late  President  Lincoln,  and,  by  reason  of  his 
commendable  and  winning  deportment  and  intel- 
ligent appearance,  was  promised  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  was  so 
enraptured  with  his  success,  that  he  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  inform  the  President  that  he  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  noble  houses  in  Germany. 
^  O,  never  mind  that,**  said  Mr.  Lincoln ;  *'  you 
will  not  find  that  to  be  an  obstacle  to  your  ad- 
vancement"   

Patkiotism. — Orpheus  C.  Kerr  says:  **Pa. 
triotism,  my  boy,  is  a  very  beautiful  thuff.  The 
surgeon  of  a  Western  regiment  has  aniujned  a 
very  nice  case  of  it,  and  sa^'s  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
hemisphere.  He  savs  it  first  breaks  out  in  the 
mouth,  and  from  thence  extends  to  the  heart, 
causing  the  heart  to  swell.  He  says  it  goes  on 
raging  until  it  reaches  the  pocket,  when  it  sud- 
denly disappears,  leaving  the  patient  very  consti- 
tutional ana  conservative.'' 


TO  AND  FROM  LIBBT  PRISON. 

BT  iOBX  P.   HIXX. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  friends,*  I  shall 
give  a  brief  statement  of  our  capture,  prison  life, 
and  of  the  escape  of  three  of  our  members  from 
the  Danville  pnson,  with  an  account  of  their  safe 
arrival  within  our  Union  lines. 

The  post  mv  regiment  was  assigned  to,  at  the 
great  battle  of  Chickamauffa,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  was  one  ^mch  it  required  great 
coolness  and  bravery  on  our  part  to  hold  against 
the  heavy  masses  that  were  from  time  to  time 
hurled  against  us.  It  was  past  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  we  were  brought  into  action.  We  had 
been  held  back  in  the  forenoon  on  the  reserve, 
and,  when  we  went  into  the  fight,  the  ori£;inal  line 
had  become  broken,  and  was  falling  back  in  con- 
siderable confusion.  The  rebels  came  charnng 
down  upon  us,  but  our  boys  stood  the  f^e  nobly. 
We  would  be  compelled  at  times  to  fall  back,  but 
we  would  rally  again,  and  regain  the  ground  we 
had  lost  We  had  orders  to  hold  the  ground  to 
the  last  possible  moment,  so  as  to  allow  our  line 
of  battle  to  fall  back  and  re-form.  For  over  five 
hours  we  kept  three  times  our  number  at  bay, 
fi£[hting  them  from  behind  trees  and  logs,  and 
lymg  down  on  the  ground.  Our  ammunition 
began  to  fail  at  last,  and  we  had  to  resort  to  the 
cartridge-boxes  of  the  slain  for  more.  Half  of 
our  men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  fallen  back 
to  the  rear.  Darkness  was  coming  on ;  still  we 
despaired  not  General  Granger  had  been  on  the 
ground,  and  promised  to  send  us  reenjforcements. 

A  column  of  infantry  waa  seen  at  our  right, 
coming  directly  towards  us,  but  it  was  so  dark 
that  we  could  not  discern  who  they  were.  At  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards  our  men  com- 
menced firing  into  them,  when  our  Colonel  or- 

♦  Written  especially  for  the  Eighty-ninth  Ohio  regi- 
ment, and  published  in  the  8ck>to  Oasette. 


dflved  us  to  eease  firing,  fin*  tfasy  wen  frienda. 
At  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  our  Ookmel  hafled 
them,  asking  who  they  were,  and  they  repUed, 
**  Friends ; "  but  in  a  moment  we  saw  who  d^y 
were;  for  they  were  rebels  coming  at  charge 
bayonet  Our  ColoBel  hallooed  out,  ''I  kmnr 
who  yon  are."  Their  rebel  commander  demanded 
with  an  oatii,  ^Do  you  never  intend  to  tor- 
render  P"  to  nvhich  Colonel  Cariton  asked,  ''Is 
there  a  possibility  of  an  escape  F "  to  wluch  tlie 
rebel  commander  replied:  ''None,  finr  we  hcf* 
our  lines  thrown  entirely  around  yoiu'*  Witk- 
out  farther  ceremony  we  toon  found  ooiidves 
divested  of  guns  and  cartridge-boxes,  and  under 
guard  by  our  victors — the  Fifty-Fourth  Vir- 
ginia infantry.  Out  of  three  hundred  and  tinrty 
of  our  regiment  that  went  into  the  fiffht,  only 
one  hundred  and  seventv  were  capture^  the  re* 
mainder  having  been  eimer  kDled,  wounded,  or 
straggled  bock  to  the  rear,  early  enough  in  the 
dav  to  make  good  their  escape.  Of  oommiaaioned 
officers  they  got  a  good  spnnkle,  including  Col- 
onel Carlton,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Glenn,  Ctotains 
Day,  Barrett,  Adams,  Gatch,  and  Gleon ;  Xiea- 
tenants  Edmonson,  Harrison,  Scott,  Baurd,  and 
Fairfield,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Purdum. 

We  were  taken  directly  to  the  rear  that  nitfat, 
and  passed  directly  over  the  iMittle-ground  of  oat- 
urdav.  Here  we  noticed  that  none  of  the  dead 
had  Deen  interred,  or  even  the  wounded  attended 
to ;  and  many  a  poor  fellow  cried  ^iteoualy  to  us 
for  help.  There  they  had  been  lymg  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  sufiering  frt)m  painful  wounds,  in  a 
hot  sua,  pardiing  up  for  want  of  water ;  and  the 
woods  were  in  several  places  on  fire,  tliffeattniBg 
them  with  the  most  homble  death. 

We  found  our  captors  very  kind  and  gentle- 
manly to  us,  doing  evervthing  in  their  power  to 
make  us  feel  happy  ana  contented  with  our  lot 
We  acknowledged  to  them  that  they  were  vieton; 
but  they  said  they  had  nothing  to  boast  o(  ibr 
they  had  bought  ua  at  a  dear  price  of  life  said 
blood. 

They  hurried  us  that  night  to  Geneml  Buck- 
ner'a  neadquarters,  where  we  rested  about  an 
hour,  and  then  were  sent  on  fiirther  to  the  rear, 
and  it  must  have  been  two  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  the^  permitted  us  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  till  sunrise.  We  were  then  marched  to 
Tunnel  HilL  There  we  were  robbed  of  our  knqi- 
sacks,  gum  blankets,  and  canteens.  The  next 
day  they  marched  us  to  Dalton,  where,  oa  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  we  took  the  cars  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.  There  the  authorities  and  citisens  were  very 
saucy  and  insulting  to  us,  calling  us  by  all  Idnu 
of  names  and  asking  us :  *'  Wnen  is  old  Rosy 
coming  again  to  Georgia?  and  how  we  likea 
Chickamauga."  But  our  boys  would  give  than 
half-a-dozen  for  six,  and  ask  them  when  old  Lee 
waa  ffoiag  w^  into  Pennsylvania  again,  or  how 
they  liked  Gettysburg,  ftc  TlMie  they  robbed 
us  again  of  our  woollen  blankets,  and  also,  by  an 
order  fix>m  Howell  Cobb,  Provost  Marehal,  they 
took  all  of  our  penknives,  in  retaliation,  they 
said,  for  the  way  the  North  had  served  John  lloir- 
gan  and  his  men. 
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Thtre  we  were  put  aboard  the  oars  again,  and 
after  six  days'  and  nights'  travel,  found  our- 
leWes  in  the  rebel  capital,  and  shorUy  afterwards 
inmates  of  one  of  the  Libby  prisons,  known  as 
the  warehouse  of  Crew  &  Pemberton,  tobaooo- 
oista.  The  building  was  a  substantial  brick,  four 
itones  high.  In  this  they  thrust  twenty-one  hun- 
ired  of  us.  There  were  seven  rooms  of  about 
(brty  by  one  hundred  feet,  with,  three  hundred 
men  to  each  room.  There,  almost  crowded  to 
death,  commenced  a  life  that  will  be  forever  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds ;  and  I  am  fbarM  that 
•ome  of  us  will  have  the  efkota  of  that  prison 
Hfe  so  impressed  into  our  svstems  that  it  wiU  hur- 
ry us  to  our  graves.  The  norrors  of  those  pris- 
ons I  will  leave  for  Aiture  historians  to  paint; 
but  I  will  attempt,  in  my  plain  and  simple  style, 
to  bring  a  few  items  to  the  public  gase  —  now 
while  humanity,  charitv,  and  Christianity  are  the 
boast  of  the  great  Soutnem  Confederacy. 

The  first  day  after  we  had  been  thrust  into  this 
Biodem  baatile,  a  rebel  officer  by  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Turner  came  in  and  had  us  all  djawn  up  into 
lines,  and  there  we  had  to  stand  under  guard. 
He  then  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  we  had  to  give 
up  all  our  greenbacks.  He  said  that  he  hiM  a 
book  there  in  which  he  would  enter  our  names, 
eompany,  and  regiment,  and  the  amount,  and 
that  when  we  left  the  prison,  exchanged  or  pa- 
roled, we  would  have  all  our  money  refunded  to 
OS ;  and  moreover,  if  we  reftised  to  give  our  mon- 
ey up  thus  voluntarily,  we  should  be  searched, 
and  all  moneys  and  valuables  found  about  us 
would  be  connscated.  We  saw  the  dilemma  we 
were  in,  and  concluded  that  we  would  take  the 
matter  as  easy  as  possible,  swearing  vengeance 
would  be  ours  some  day.  The  boys  were  thus 
robbed  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  that  they  will  ever  see  one  cent 
of  it  again. 

We  were  also  robbed  of  almost  everythinff 
else  we  had,  save  the  clothes  on  our  backs,  and 
they  were  poor  and  thin,  for  we  had  worn  them 
for  the  last  eight  months  (not  having  drawn  our 
winter  suits  yet).  Some  had  no  shirts,  others  no 
blouses,  some  barefooted,  others  bareheaded, 
and  our  pants  all  full  of  holes.  With  this  thin 
clothing,  and  no  blankets,  we  were  compelled  to 
stretch  ourselves  upon  the  hard  floor  to  sleep  and 
rest,  and  that  too  m  rooms  where  there  was  not 
the  least  spark  of  fire.  You  may  have  some  idea 
of  our  sunering  at  that  season  of  the  year ;  but 
your  imaginations  can  never  realize  the  true  state 
of  things.  To  say  we  slept  would  only  be  in 
imagination,  for  I  am  ooumient  of  mysdf  that  I 
ncTer  enjoyed  a  nap  of  over  half  an  hour's  du- 
ration at  one  time  during  my  whole  stay  in  prison. 
And  when  we  slept,  it  was  nothing  but  a  dose, 
fiUed  with  pleasant  dreams  of  home  and  fiiends, 
of  well-spread  tables  and  inviting  victuals.  I 
bave  often  awoke,  catching  mjself  in  the  very 
set  of  feeling  for  the  bed  covermg }  and  then  im- 
agine my  feeUngs,  when  I  found  myself  disap- 
pointed and  compelled  to  lie  there  shivering. 
Oar  bones  would  become  so  sore  that  we  were 
compelled  to  be  turning  from  side  to  side  the 


whole  night  long.  Through  the  coldness  of  the 
room,  and  the  nardness  of  the  floor,  we  would 
often  be  compelled  to  get  up  in  the  night  and 
walk  up  ana  down  the  room  to  keep  ourselves 
warm.  And  I  have  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight 
one  third  of  the  men  in  the  room  pacing  the 
floors  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  pass  off  the  long,  weary 
hours  of  the  night  How  numy  a  poor  sufferer 
in  after  life  will  trace  back  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
ease to  seeds  sown  in  this  cold,  desolate  prison  f 

But  the  darkest  part  of  niv  story  remains  yet 
to  be  told.  Man  may  8u£Jer  with  cold,  pass 
through  incredible  hardships,  endure  ftitigue,  and 
never  murmur  —  but  let  nunger  prey  upon  his 
vitals,  and  he  becomes  mad,  frantic,  and  raving. 
He  loses  all  patience,  humanity,  and  synapathy 
for  others,  and  will  then  stoop  to  acts  which  he 
would  at  other  times  h^ve  shunned  with  disdain. 

At  first,  our  daily  allowance  was  one  half 
pound  of  bread  per  day,  and  two  oimces  of  taint- 
ed beef,  and  that  without  salt  I  do  not  remem- 
ber of  our  ever  getting  any  fresh  meat  all  the 
time  we  were  there.  It  generally  was  so  bad 
that  we  could  smeU  it  as  soon  as  it  was  brought 
into  the  room.  At  times  we  had  some  bacon  is- 
sued to  us,  and  it  was  strong,  old,  and  maggot- 
eaten,  looking  like  a  honey-comb,  it  having  oeen 
saved  and  cured  with  ashes  and  saltpetre,  and  the 
meat  then  had  a  slimy  look,  like  soft  soap.  At 
last  we  got  some  kind  of  meat  we  could  not  fairly 
acooimt  for.  It  was  neither  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
veal,  nor  venison.  It  was  a  tough,  lean,  black- 
looking  kind  of  flesh;  and  it  was  the  decided 
opinion  of  all  that  it  was  muU  meat.  Hard  as  it 
was,  we  were  verv  thankful  to  get  even  that 
From  off  this  mingled  lot  of  corrupted  flesh  they 
would  furnish  us  a  pint  of  soup,  rfo,  I  will  not 
dass  it  with  that  much-favored  dish — it  was 
mere  dish  slop. 

You  may  ask  if  we  relished  this,  and  that  with- 
out salt  Ves,  the  cnunbs  that  fall  from  your  ta- 
ble, and  the  slop*  of  your  swill-tubs,  could  be 
eaten  there  without  asking  any  questions.  At 
last,  meat  was  entirely  ^*  played  out^**  and  then  for 
two  days  we  got  one  gill  of  rice,  and  then  one  day 
we  got  two  sweet  potatoes,  and  then  at  last  had 
notmng  but  bread  ^one,  and  that  from  half  a  pound 
had  been  also  reduced  to  a  small  corn  "  dodffer," 
about  the  size  of  a  saucer,  and  hard  enough  to 
knock  a  negro  down,  and  so  strong  with  idum  — 
instead  of  salt — as  to  fairly  bum  our  throats.  We 
became  so  starved  at  last  that  we  fell  upon  some 
bran  that  we  found  in  a  cellar  under  our  prison. 
Of  this  we  helped  ourselves  freely.  AVe  gener- 
ally managed  it  so  as  to  keep  a  good  supply  of 
this  stuff  on  hand.  We  took  the  dry  bran  and 
put  it  in  our  tin  cups,  and  then  poured  enough 
water  upon  it  to  mix  it  into  a  dough,  and  of  tms 
we  ate  nreely ;  and  to  satisfy  hunger  we  thought 
it  answered  remarkably  well.  It  looked  distress- 
ing to  see  us  eating  this  weak  diet  with  our  fin- 
gers, relishing  it  as  if  it  was  food  supplied  from 
a  king's  table. 

We  were  also  compelled  by  starvation  to  sell 
the  guards  all  of  our  jewelry,  including  our 
watches,  gold  pens  and  holders,  finger-rings,  and 
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pocket-books;  axid  some  even  sold  the  shoes 
from  off  their  feet,  for  a  small  pittance  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.  Starvation  caused  us  to 
resort  to  a  ^reat  many  means  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  and  although  we  were  closely 
confined,  and  strictly  guarded,  we  often  played 
off  some  pretty  sharp  jokes  and  tricks  on  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

Some  of  the  boys,  that  had  smuggled  some 
money  through,  would  take  one-dollar  bills 
(greenbacks),  and  have  them  altered  to  tens, 
^ese  they  would  take,  after  night,  and  pass  off  on 
the  guards  for  bread  and  tobacco.  And  I  know  of 
one  instance  where  one  of  our  new  copper  cents 
was  passed  off  for  a  two  and  a  half  gold  dollar 
piece.  This-  may  look  too  much  like  roguery ; 
out  what  will  not  a  man  do  before  he  will  starve  P 
All  of  our  trading  had  to  be  done  after  dark,  for 
the  guards  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  us.  They 
even  had  orders  to  shoot  us,  if  we  even  put  our 
heads  out  of  the  windows.  But  after  dark,  when 
there  was  no  rebel  officer  near,  we  could  approach 
the  guard,  and  trade  freely ;  but  ere  this  time, 
their  trading  times  are  over,  for  their  resoiurces 
have  lon^  ago  failed. 

There  is  one  joke  that  we  played  off  on  the 
rebel  authorities  that  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion. It  looks  like  a  gigantic  thing,  out  it  can 
be  well  vouched  for  by  hundreds  of  prisoners. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  stealing  a  great  quantity 
of  sugar  and  salt  in  the  rebel  capitaL  We  had 
a  large  cellar  under  our  prison,  and  it  was  strong- 
ly locked  and  bolted;  and  we  soon  mistrusted 
tnat  there  might  be  something  under  there  that 
we  could  use  to  advantage.  [So  we  went  to  work 
and  cut  a  hole  through  the  lower  floor,  and  let 
ourselves  down  into  &e  cellar  after  night.  And, 
lo !  there  we  found  it  filled  with  sugar  and  salt 
We  made  daily  draws  upon  it  for  a  week,  until 
the  authorities  found  it  out,  when  they  cut  off  our 
supplies  by  removing  their  commissariat.  You 
may  judge  we  lived  upon  the  **  fat  of  the  land '' 
for  one  week,  if  we  did  suffer  for  it  afterwards. 
The  joke  was  a  good  one,  and  the  rebels  felt 
completely  sold  over  it.  By  a  statement,  shortly 
afterwards,  in  the  **  Dispatch^"  they  called  us 
"  gray  rats,  that  had  du^  a  hole  into  their  cellar, 
and  carried  off  over  mne  thousand  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  thirty-five  hundred  pounds  of  salt." 
Upon  this  I  need  add  no  comments,  for  every 
one  will  say,  "  Well  done." 

We  had  no  regular  prison  rules,  only  what  we 
made  of  our  own.  We  drew  rations  only  once  a 
day;  sometimes  that  would  be  at  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  then  sometimes  not  until  eight  o'clock 
at  night.  That  was  indeed  a  long  time  to  fast, 
but  we  had  to  bear  it  all  with  patience.  We 
,  would  always  be  so  hungry  that  we  would  devour 
it  all  at  one  meal,  and  then  be  compelled  to  go 
twenty-four  hours  without  tasting  another  mouu- 
'fuloffood. 

Amidst  all  our  suffering  we  had  also  another 
enemy  to  contend  against  —  that  was  the  vermin. 
We  soon  became  so  covered  with  these  living 
creatures  that  it  took  several  hours  of  our  daily 
life  to  rid  ourselves  of  them.    It  was  to  me  an 


undesired  iob,  but  I  had  to  do  it,  or  be  litenUy 
eaten  up  auve.  This  may  look,  in  some  peopled 
eyes,  like  laziness  or  negligence  on  our  part  to  get 
so,  but  I  will  defy  any  person  to  be  put  a  few 
weeks  in  prison  without  getting  so  infested. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  mat  the  rebel  au- 
thorities tried  to  make  our  sojourn  with  them  as 
miserable  as  they  possibly  could.  They  would 
agree  to  no  terms  of  a  parole  or  exchange.  It 
appeared  as  if  they  intended  to  keep  us  there  for 
the  purpose  ofpunishing  us,  and  to  kill  us  all 
inch  Dv  moh.  We  never  oould  receive  a  civil  an- 
swer from  the  auUiorities  to  any  question  we 
might  ask  them.  When  we  would  ask  them  for 
bread,  they  would  threaten  to  give  us  lead.  Ev- 
ery sentence  would  be  accompanied  with  an  oath 
and  epithets  of  abuse,  calling  us  invaders,  negro 
stealers,  Lincoln  hirelings,  &c,  saying  we  were  get- 
ting better  treatment  than  we  deserved.  Of  the 
soldiers  that  guarded  us,  we  have  no  complaint  to 
make.  They  treated  us  with  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
manity and  respect  They  would  run  great  risks 
to  try  to  accommodate  us,  and  often  made  them- 
selves liable^  the  severest  punishment  in  trying 
to  smuggle  us  in  a  little  bread,  tobacco,  or  schus 
newspapers. 

I  talked  with  a  great  many  of  them,  who  said 
they  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  that  they  had  not 
the  least  hope  of  success.  And  a  great  many  told 
me  Uiat  they  knew  they  were  ^hting  on  the 
wrong  nde,  and  contrary  to  their  own  principles; 
thej  had  not  ffone  voluntarily,  having  been  con- 
scripted ;  and  they  said  if  they  ever  got  near 
enough  to  some  of  our  armies,  they  were  going 
across  the  lines.  I  can  truthfldly  say,  that  one 
third  of  the  soldiers  that  guarded  us  were  good 
Union  men,  but  had  been  dragged  into  the  rebel 
ra^LS,  and  were  too  fearful  to  make  an  attempt 
to  escape.  They  knew  their  doom,  if  caught  at- 
tempting to  escape  to  our  lines,  would  be  death. 
The  guards  acknowledged  also  to  us,  that  they 
were  also  in  nearly  a  starving  condition.^  They 
drew  the  same  quality  of  rations  that  we  did,  <»ly 
a  little  more.  The  inhabitants  of  Bichmond 
showed  signs  of  being  in  a  starving  condition. 

In  the  month  of  October  there  were  two  bread 
riots  in  the  city.  The  women  collected  together 
in  masses,  and  proceeding  to  the  rebel  commissa- 
ries, burst  open  the  doors,  and  helped  themselves. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  of 
helpless  fimiilies  in  the  South  in  as  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  our  own  Union  prisoners. 

A  rebel  soldier's  pay  is  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  dollars  per  year ;  now  on  this  small 
sum,  how  is  he  to  support  a  family,  where  every- 
thing is  sellii)^  at  such  extravagant  prioes  ?  Flour 
at  one  hundr^  dollars  per  barrel,  com  ten  dol- 
lars per  bushel,  pork  two  dollars  per  pound,  ealico 
twelve  dollars  per  yard,  and  cotton  ^y%  doUais, 
and  wool  ten  dollars  per  pound.  Imagine,  ye 
Northern  sympathizers,  the  fruits  that  rollow  a 
rebellious  people,  and  you  will  soon  come  to  tl^ 
conclusion  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard.  Of  Uie  two  most  horrible  prisons  in  lUcb^ 
mond,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  but  little. 
One  is  Belle  Island,  said  to  be  a  dreary,  sand}, 
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tleak  place.  On  it  are  generally  put  our  Eastern 
troops,  whom  the  rebels  nave  a  greater  hatred  for 
than  Western  troops.  The  suffering  on  that 
island  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  picture.  If  you 
could  see  some  of  those  miserable  prisoners  there, 
in  their  tattered  clothing,  and  with  dejected  coun- 
tenances, on  a  cold,  bleak  morning  in  November, 
hovering  over  some  smouldering  embers,  it  would 
melt  the  hardest  heart  with  compassion.  Castle 
Thunder  is  also  another  prison  of  considerable 
note.  ITiere  they  put  their  own  deserters  and 
criminals,  and  also  our  own  incorrigible  "Yan- 
kees **  that  they  cannot  so  easily  manage  in  the 
libby  prisons.  The  treatment  and  fare  in  Castle 
Thunder  are  said  to  be  worse  than  were  ever  known 
in  any  half-civilized  nation  on  the  globe.  There 
are  said  to  be  men  within  that  prison  who  have 
not  a  particle  of  clothing,  and  have  for  their  beds 
piles  of  saw-dust,  in  which  they  nestle  down  to- 

S ether  like  hogs.  They  are  there  denied  all  priv- 
eges  of  comfort  —  no  lights,  or  water  to  wash 
wim,  just  only  a  little  food,  barely  to  sustain  na- 
ture. 

They  had  also  three  large  hospitab  filled  with 
oar  sick  soldiers.  These  were  said  to  be  most 
horrible  places.  The  accommodations  and  treat- 
ment were  nothing  better  than  what  we  received 
at  the  prisons.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  have 
died  in  these  filthy  pens,  who  would  this  day  have 
been  living  if  they  had  been  under  the  hands  of 
humane  nurses,  and  at  a  place  where  they  could 
have  received  good  healthy  nourishment  and 
proper  remedies.  We  had  a  surgeon,  who  made 
a  call  once  a  day  at  our  rooms,  would  make  a 
short  examination  of  oiur  sick,  but  would  gen- 
rally  go  off  without  giving  them  any  medicine, 
making  the  excuse  that  he  bad  none  of  the  proper 
kind.  A  man  would  have  to  get  almost  helpless 
before  they  would  remove  him  to  the  hospital, 
and  j)robably  when  he  got  there  he  woula  not 
survive  more  than  a  day  or  so,  and  then  he  would 
pass  away  from  his  troubles  here  to  his  final  rest. 
The  number  of  Union  prisoners  in  Richmond, 
at  the  date  of  November  13,  was  about  thir- 
teen thousand ;  something  near  one  thousand 
of  these  were  officers,  and  they  were  conned  in 
what  is  known  as  Old  Libby,  the  same  building 
they  used  when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  To 
Beue  Island  all  of  the  prisoners  from  the  Poto- 
mac are  sent.  '  They  number  now  about  five 
thousand,  and  some  of  them  have  been  there  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Gettysbui^. 

Our  Western  troops  are  all  put  in  large  tobacco 
factories,  which  could  be  made  comfortable  if  they 
would  only  give  them  good  clothes  and  blankets, 
and  furnish  them  with  plenty  of  AieL 

At  times  great  excitement  would  prevail  in  the 
city.  Every  time  General  Meade  would  make  a 
movement  towards  the  rebel  capital,  we  would 
notice  it  by  a  great  bustle  on  the  streets.  And 
at  times  I  tnought  they  were  fearful,  also,  of  the 
prisoners,  for  it  had  more  than  once  been  whis- 
pered around  that  we  were  all  going  to  make  a 
general  outbreak,  fire  the  city,  and  make  our  es- 
cape. The  thing  could  have  been  once  easily  done 
if  we  could  onlynaTe  had  a  little  help  fiN>m  outside. 
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There  were  few  troops  in  the  city.  We  wert 
guarded  principally  by  artillerymen  from  the  for- 
tifications. 

As  for  the  rebel  currency,  it  is  nothing  but 
mere  trash;  the  whole  country  is  overflowing 
with  it.  The  rich  are  putting  it  all  off  on  the 
poor,  buying  up  their  stock  and  grain  at  extrav- 
agant prices ;  so  that  when  their  rotten  Confeder- 
acy goes  down,  the  poor  class  will  have  the  worth- 
less pictures  on  hand,  and  they  will  only  be  worth 
about  two  cents  per  pound  (the  price  of  rags), 
and  the  rich  will  have  all  the  produce.  But  I 
think  they  will  not  have  their  own  way  much 
longer.  Uncle  Sam  will  soon  go  down  amongst 
them ;  and  I  judge  then  the  whole  drama  will  be 
changed,  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden  will 
arise  and  shake  off  their  shackles,  and  be  made 
once  more  to  rejoice  under  our  old  banner  of 
freedom. 

Friday,  November  13.  —  This  morning  we 
were  aroused  an  hour  before  daylight,  by  the 
guards,  with  orders  to  prepare  to  move  immedi- 
ately. Great  hilarity  existed  among  the  boys, 
and  we  were  making  great  calculations  on  a 
speedy  trip  around  to  the  North,  where  we  would 
get  plenty  to  eat,  and  meet  once  again  with  the 
loved  ones  at  home.  But  our  bright  hopes  were 
soon  blasted,  and  we  were  made  to  feel  more 
despairing,  when  we  learned  that  our  removal 
was  to  another  prison.  They  issued  to  us  that 
morning  a  small  loaf  of  corn  bread,  weighing 
about  ten  ounces.  We  all  considered  that  it  was 
intended  for  our  breakfieist ;  so  we  ate  it  all,  they 
promising  us  that  they  were  going  to  take  us  to 
a  place  where  we  would  get  plenty  to  eat,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  supper  ready  for  us  on 
our  arrival  that  evening  at  Danville,  N.  C,  our 
destined  place.  The  sun  was  just  peeping  up 
from  behind  the  eastern  fortifications  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Rebeldom  when  we  bade  adieu  to  the  Libby 
prisons,  and  soon  found  ourselves  safely  stored 
away  in  box  cars,  and  rollingalong  at  the  speed 
of  eleven  miles  per  hour.  We  arrived  safe  at 
Danville  that  night,  by  eight  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
were  soon  incarcerated  in  another  *<  Tobacco 
Prison."  Danville  is  south-west  of  Richmond, 
distance  one  hundred  and  for^  miles,  and  is  lo- 
cated on  the  south  bank  of  Dan  Biver,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Roanoke.  It  contains  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  with  some  pretty 
snug  buildings,  and  is  in  one  of  the  best  tobacco 
regions  in  the  State.  It  also  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad.  Our  prison 
there  was  another  brick  building,  forty  by  sixty 
feet,  and  three  stories  high ;  and  our  train  load 
of  seven  hundred  prisoners  filled  the  building  full 
enough  to  be  comfortable.  But  to  our  disap- 
pointment (and  not  much  either,  for  we  had  lost 
all  faith  in  their  promises),  we  had  to  lie  down  to 
sleep  without  anything^o  eat  But  such  things 
we  had  got  so  used  to  that  we  acquiesced  with- 
out a  murmur. 

Saturday,  November  14.  —  Daylight  came, 
but  nothing  to  eat.  Noon  came,  but  still  no 
food.  Night  came,  and  nothing  yet  No  won- 
der we  looked  up  some  desperate  efbrt  to  better 
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our  condition.  Thoughts  had  been  in  my  head, 
from  the  time  I  had  been  in  Libby  one  week,  to 
make  mv  escape  if  the  thing  was  in  any  way  pos- 
sible i  I  had  even  felt  sorry  that  I  nad  let  so 
many  opportunities  slip,  when  they  were  bring- 
ing us  to  Richmond,  which  I  could  have  done  a 
hundred  times,  from  the  carelessness  of  our 
guards.  While  in  Richmond,  it  was  continually 
upon  m^  mind,  but  the  thing  looked  like  an  im- 
possibility there.  Probably  I  could  have  got  out 
of  the  prison,  but  I  never  could  get  out  of  the 
city,  and  pass  their  line  of  pickets  and  fortifica- 
tions. We  also  thought  of  making  the  attempt 
when  we  run  down  on  the  cars  to  Danville,  but 
before  dark  set  in  they  came  around  and  locked 
us  all  safe  up  in  the  cars.  The  first  thing  I  did 
on  that  morning,  when  I  got  up,  was  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  place,  and  see  what  the 
prospect  was  for  making  an  escape.  I  saw  things 
looked  pretty  favorable ;  and  I  soon  found  an 
accomphce  in  the  Sergeant-Major  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Regulars,  a  brave  and  dashing   young 


man. 


We  two  put  our  heads  together,  and  laid  a 
scheme  for  making  a  general  outbreak,  by  burst- 
ing open  all  three  of  our  prison  doors,  overpow- 
enng  the  guards,  capturing  the  town,  destroying 
the  railroad  bridge  across  Dan  River,  cutting  the 
telegraph,  destroying  all  the  commissary  stores, 
securing  all  the  arms  and  horses  that  we  could,  and 
then  making  all  speed  for  the  mountains.  The 
whole  thing  could  nave  been  easily  effected,  for  we 
were  seven  hundred  strong  in  the  building,  and 
there  were  seven  hundred  more  expected  about 
eight  o'clock  that  night,  and  that,  then,  would  make 
a  considerable  force.  The  rebels  had  not  more 
than  one  hundred  soldiers  there,  and  no  more 
troops  nearer  than  Richmond,  and  they  had  onl^ 
nine  on  duty  at  a  time.  When  night  came,  it 
set  in  dark  and  rainy,  and  guards  that  were  not 
on  duty  were  rambling  about  the  town.  We  had 
selected  the  time  when  the  cars  would  come  in 
to  make  the  move.  AVe  were  to  divide  into  three 
squads.  One  was  to  capture  the  guards  as  qui- 
etly as  possible,  and  then  go  to  their  headquar- 
ters and  pick  up  all  there,  and  then  break  out 
into  the  town,  and  take  and  destro3r  everjrthing 
valuable.  We  had  assigned  for  tms  four  hun- 
dred men.  Then  two  nundred  more  were  to 
make  for  the  railroad  bridge,  and  bum  it,  and 
then  one  hundred  were  to  go  to  the  telegraph  office 
and  demolish  it.  We  were  then  to  bum  the  en- 
tire train,  depot  buildings,  &c. ;  and  then,  as  soon 
as  we  could  mount  and  arm  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  men,  we  were  to  start  them  off  to  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  to  cut  the 
telegraph,  and  destroy  the  track  by  burning  some 
brieves  at  and  near  ^em,  in  Roanoke  County,  a 
dbtance  of  sixty  miles,  which  they  could  make 
in  twelve  hours ;  and  then  for  them  to  go  on  and 
notify  our  forces  in  Westem  Virginia  to  come  to 
our  assistance,  and  meet  us  in  the  mountains. 

After  having  everything  completed,  we  set  to 
work  to  talk  with  the  men,  and  to  enlist  every 
one  in  the  enterprise.  We  labored  hard  and 
faithfully  that  day  among  the  men,  and  oould 


only  get  sixty  men  out  of  seven  hundred  to  go 
into  it.  They  said  they  would  not  go  out  if  we 
threw  the  doors  wide  open.  They  were  so  weak 
and  feeble  from  their  sufferings  for  want  of  clothes 
and  food  that  they  could  never  reach  our  lines, 
and  were  certain  we  would  be  captured ;  and  then 
they  judged  we  would  all  have  to  fare  harder 
than  ever.  This  might  have  been  the  case,  but 
I  viewed  it  in  a  different  light;  for  to  remain 
there  much  longer  would  be  death,  and  it  could 
not  be  worse  than  death  to  make  the  attempt 
So  when  we  found  out  that  we  could  not  effect  a 
general  stampede,  we  concluded  that  it  would  be 
the  best  policy  to  get  out  as  secretly  as  possible, 
and  j^t  as  far  away  as  we  could  before  the  au- 
thonties  would  fina  it  out.  After  dark  we  went 
to  work  and  cut  a  hole  through  the  fence.  It 
was  a  pine  board  one  inch  thick  and  one  foot 
broad ;  we  cut  it  off  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  ground.  It  was  done  with  an  old  table  knife 
that  had  been  broken  off  two  inches  short.  It 
was  not  more  than  the  work  of  half  an  hour, 
and  all  was  ready ;  but  we  waited  so  as  to  let  the 
people  in  town  settle  down.  About  half  past 
seven  o'clock  we  commenced  going  out  in  small 
s(]uads  of  three  and  four  men.  We  had  to  pass 
within  ten  feet  of  one  of  their  guards,  but  he  did 
not  appear  to  pay  any  attention  to  us.  I  should 
judge  he  was  a  good  Union  man,  or  well  bribed, 
and  how  it  turned  out  with  him  I  have  never 
learned.  A  little  before  eight  o'clock  three  of  us. 
Sergeant  Solomon  Stookey,  Corporal  Henry 
Thompson,  and  myself,  all  being  members  of  the 
same  company,  started,  and  in  a  moment  were 
through  the  orifice  and  once  more  in  free  air. 

We  knew  we  had  undertaken  a  very  hazardous 
enterprise — but  it  was  life  or  death.  We  had 
not  tasted  any  food  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  were 
almost  frantic  with  hunger.  As  soon  as  we  found 
ourselves  safely  out,  we  made  for  the  banks  of 
the  river,  distant  about  fifty  yards.  By  the  time 
we  reached  the  river  we  heard  the  guards  crying 
the  rounds  of  the  night,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
guard  that  we  passed,  we  distinctly  heard  him 
halloo  out,  "Post  number  nine,  eight  o'dodL, 
and  all^  welL"  I  could  not  help  lau^iing  to  my- 
self, and  thought,  **  Old  soldier,  you  did  not  tell 
the  tmth  that  time." 

We  hurried  up  the  river  bank  on  a  fast  run, 
but  as  it  was  raining  and  the  ground  slippery,  I 
fell  down  almost  every  rod,  being  weak  and  ex- 
hausted ;  but  my  two  comrades  would  hurry  me 
along.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  prison  we 
came  to  a  small  meadow,  and  found  in  it  a  per- 
simmon  tree;  we  pitched  into  it  and  ate  over 
one  pint  of  the  fruit  apiece,  and  I  thought  thej 
did  us  a  great  deal  of  good  by  giving  us  strength. 
We  could  have  eaten  a  great  many  more,  but  I 
urged  the  boys  on,  for  we  were  not  yet  out  of 
signt  of  the  lights  of  the  town.  I  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  guide,  and  it  was  my  intention  to 
take  a  north-west  course,  as  anything  between 
north  and  west  would  bring  us  into  our  lines  at 
some  place  in  Westem  Virginia. 

My  first  object  was  to  get  across  Dan  River  ss 
quick  as  possible,  for  I  knew  our  escape  would  be 
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fbtmd  out,  and  they  would  hotly  pursue  us,  and 
that  aU  ferries  would  soon  be  guarded  for  the 
purpose  of  recapturing  us.  We  made  up  the 
riTer  as  fast  as  we  couM  travel,  reaching  wnat  is 
known  as  Wilson's  Ferry.  There  the  Danville 
Pike  crosses,  going  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  There 
we  worked  for  two  hours,  trying  to  break  the 
locks  or  draw  the  staple,  but  could  not  effect 
anything.  We  felt  a  great  interest  in  getting  the 
boat  loose  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  and  also 
of  setting  the  ferry  boat  afloat  so  as  to  retard 
our  pursuers.  Finding  all  our'  efforts  fruitless, 
we  aoandoned  it  and  moved  up  the  river  about 
three  miles,  and  as  it  was  rainmg  very  hard  and 
dark,  we  became  so  exhausted  that  we  could  not 
proceed  any  farther.  We  lay  down  in  a  pine 
thicket  to  rest,  but  there  was  no  rest  for  us.  We 
were  so  famished,  and  the  weather  so  wet  and 
cold,  that  hope  almost  fled.  There  was  Dan  River 
we  must  cross  early  in  the  morning  if  we  had  to 
swim.  Delay  would  be  dangerous.  The  whole 
thing  kept  my  mind  excited  so  that  I  could  not 
rest 

Sunday,  November  15.  —  We  felt  very  blue  this 
morning,  but  by  daylight  we  were  up  and  oE 
We  proceeded  right  up  the  banks  of  the  river, 
gathering  some  raw  com  and  turnips  to  subsist 
on.  We  had  not  gone  very  far  until  we  found  a 
canoe  tied  up  to  a  tree,  and  half  full  of  water. 
We  went  to  work  and  soon  had  it  baled  out,  and 
with  a  piece  of  a  root  for  a  paddle,  we  managed  to 
get  across,  the  canoe  tummg  around  some  half 
a  dozen  times  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  As 
soon  as  we  were  safely  across,  we  "  broke  for 
timber,"  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  as  we 
were  going  out  of  a  ravine  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
we  espied  three  armed  men  in  advance  of  us. 
Two  of  them  were  on  horseback,  and  they  had  a 
kind  of  an  uffly  look.  We  ordered  a  retreat, 
and  fell  back  half  a  mile  unobserved  by  them, 
hid  ourselves  in  some  thick  undergrowth,  consid- 
ering that  it  would  not  be  best  to  travel  in  the 
daylight.  We  lay  by  the  balance  of  the  day  and 
slept  some,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  get  dark 
started  again.  We  took  our  mrection  through 
bush  and  woods  and  over  fields  until  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  it  became  so  dark  that  we  could 
not  see  how  to  travel,  and  as  I  used  the  moon 
and  stars  for  my  guide,  we  were  obliged  to  halt 
and  camp.  In  doing  so  we  gathered  a  few  leaves 
into  a  fence  comer ;  into  this  we  nestled  down 
and  tried  to  sleep,  but  no  sleep  closed  our  eyelids 
that  night.  Everything  was  wet  and  cold,  and 
we  did  nothing  but  lie  there  and  shiver.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  pass  through  such  an- 
other night.  Death  would  then  have  been  a 
welcome  visitor.  I  then  despaired,  and  told  my 
two  partners  we  never  could  make  it.  Here  we 
were  three  days  without  anything  to  eat,  save  a 
little  raw  com  and  turnips,  and  that  was  doinc;  us 
more  harm  than  good.  O,  ye  rich  and  opulent 
of  the  North,  when  you  lie  down  on  downy  beds, 
do  you  think  what  the  poor  soldier  has  to  pass 
through  at  times  to  save  your  country,  your  home, 
and  your  wealUi  ? 

Monday,  November  16.«- We  arose  this  morn- 


ing in  despair ;  we  did  not  care  which  way  the  scale 
turned.  We  had  lost  all  energy  to  push  forward, 
and  the  only  thing  that  engrossed  our  mind  was 
something  to  eat  We  looked  around  and  espied 
a  small  cabin  at  a  short  distance  in  a  small  clear- 
ing. We  took  it  to  be  a  negro  hut,  and  we  would 
make  a  venture  to  it,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  would.  It  was  agreed  that  but  one 
should  make  the  venture,  and  if  all  was  not  safe 
the  other  two  could  escape.  It  was  put  upon  me 
to  make  that  venture.  I  proceeded  to  the  house, 
caring  but  little  what  the  consequences  might  be, 
so  that  I  got  something  to  eat.  When  I  came  to 
the^yard,  a  whit*  woman  came  out ;  it  frightened 
me  a  little,  but  I  thought  I  would  go  ahead,  let 
what  might  follow.  I  told  her  not  to  be  alarmed, 
that  I  was  a ''  Yankee,"  and  had  escaped  from  a 
Confederate  prison,  and  was  making  an  effort  to 
reach  my  home  in  Ohio.  She  looked  suspiciously 
at  me  for  a  while ;  but  after  talking  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  believed  my  stor)'.  I  then  told  her  I 
was  famishing  for  something  to  eat  She  then 
bade  me  come  in,  and  said  she  would  do  the  best 
she  could,  although  she  knew  she  was  running  a 
^eat  risk,  for  if  the  rebel  authorities  should  find 
It  out  they  would  severely  punish  her  for  harbor- 
ing and  assisting  their  enemy.  I  then  told  her 
of  my  two  comrades,  and  she  bade  me  call  them  in, 
and  said  we  were  welcome  to  the  best  she  had. 
We  enjoyed  ourselves  around  a  warm,  blazing 
fire,  for  it  was  the  first  we  had  seen  or  felt  for 
eight  weeks.  Mrs.  Corban  (for  that  was  the  good 
woman's  name)  went  to  work  and  hastily  prepared 
us  a  good  warm  breakfast  of  stewed  chicken,  but- 
ter, cabbage,  coffee  (Confederate),  and  com  bread. 
You  need  not  ask  us  whether  we  did  justice  to 
the  smoking  dishes  before  us.  There  is  one  thing 
certain,  we  had  very  grateful  hearts.  At  the  ta- 
ble Mrs.  Corban  informed  us  who  she  was.  She 
said  she  was  as  good  a  Union  woman  as  we  ever 
saw,  and  that  she  had  a  husband,  who  was  in  the 
rebel  army  at  that  time,  but  was  as  good  a  Union 
man  as  was  ever  in  Ohio.  But  he,  like  thousands 
more  of  his  unfortunate  class,  had  been  con- 
scripted, but  was  going  to  cross  the  lines  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity. 

After  breakfast  she  took  us  to  a  deep  forest, 
where  a  couple  of  deserters  were  hid.  We  found 
them  in  their  hermit  home,  and  she  left  us  with 
them  there,  while  she  went  off  to  find  a  good 
Union  man  to  help  us,  one  who  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  so  as  to  get  us  on  safely 
without  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  She 
retumed  late  in  the  evening,  bringing  with  her  a 
nice  dinner  of  beef,  potatoes,  com  bread,  and 
pumpkin  pies,  and  also  the  good  intelligence  that 
she  had  found  a  man  by  the  name  of  Yates,  an 
overseer  on  a  plantation,  who  was  true  Union, 
and  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  us 
comfortable  and  to  assist  us  on  our  journey. 
How  devoted  and  tme  is  a  loyal  woman  to  the 
cause  of  our  country !  Such  heroines  are  not 
rare,  and  that,  tAo,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  South- 
em  Confederacy.  Noble  woman!  As  we  were 
parting,  she  went  into  the  house  and  brought  ui 
the  best  quilt  she  had,  and  gave  it  to  us. 
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Now  consider  one  moment :  that  woman  was 

CT,  and  she  had  five  helpless  children,  her  hus- 
d  in  the  rebel  ranks ;  most  of  her  subsistence 
she  had  to  draw  weekly  from  the  Confederate 
Government,  and  you  may  plainly  see  why  we  call 
her  a  heroine.  Do  not  such  people  —  laying 
aside  the  great  interest  of  our  countnr — demand 
protection  ?  Can  we  not  bravely  fight  for  such, 
and  redeem  them  firom  the  thraldom  of  tyrants  ? 
After  dark  the  two  deserters  (who  were  Union  to 
the  core  also)  piloted  us  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Yates. 
We  found  lum  a  thorough  Union  man,  who  was 
glad  to  receive  us,  and  gave  us  a  hearty  supper 
and  a  warm  bed  under  his  hospitable  roof.  He 
was  one  of  those  bold,  dashing  men  who  did  not 
care  what  he  said ;  and  he  remarked  to  us  that 
the  Confederate  authorities  were  more  afraid  of 
him  than  he  was  of  them.  Of  his  being  a  Union 
man,  almost  every  man  knew  it,  and  yet  he  re- 
mained unmolested.  About  midnight  three  more 
of  our  runaway  boys  came  to  his  house  and  craved 
his  hospitality,  which  he  fireely  gave  by  treating 
them  the  same  as  he  did  us.  This  is  another 
proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  downtrodden  people 
of  the  South.  What  would  have  been  that  man's 
fate  if  the  rebels  had  caught  us  all  in  his  house  ? 
Was  there  any  doubt  of  true  loyalty  there  ? 

Tuesday,  November  17.  —  Long  l}efore  daylight 
we  were  up  and  had  our  breakfasts,  and  then  our 
good  firiend  advised  us  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  us  to  remain  at  his  house  that  day,  for  proba- 
bly the  rebel  soldiers  would  be  there  and  search 
his  house  for  some  of  us.  He  then  took  us  to  a 
nice  pine  thicket  adjacent  to  his  house,  where  we 
passed  the  day  quietly.  At  noon  his  son  brought 
us  our  dinner,  and  after  dark  the  old  gentleman 
came,  bringing  us  our  supper  and  one  day's  ra- 
tions. Then  we  -learned  for  the  first  time  that 
sixty  of  our  men  had  actually  efiected  their  es- 
cape, and  that  the  whole  country  was  swarming 
with  cavalry  in  hot  pursuit,  and  that  six  of  our 
boys  had  been  captured  that  day  in  front  of  his 
door.  I  could  not  pity  them  much,  for  they  were 
too  foolhardy  and  careless  in  attempting  to  travel 
in  the  daylight,  and  that,  too,  upon  a  public  high- 
way ;  and  moreover  to  let  one  man  capture  the 
whole  of  them ! 

We  ate  our  supper,  and  bade  our  good  friend 
adieu ;  and  as  the  shades  of  night  were  closing  in, 
we  set  out  again  to  the  "  land  of  promise,''  with  a 
determination  to  go  through  now  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt^ I  set  out  as  guide  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  my  two  comrades.  On  that 
night,  through  woods  and  over  fields,  and  wading 
one  considerable  stream,  we  travelled  about  twelve 
miles  in  a  proper  direction,  when  the  moon  went 
down  and  it  became  dark.  We  travelled  on,  but 
I  soon  found  I  was  making  a  circle,  as  I  had  lost 
my  way;  so  after  midnight,  we  raked  together 
some  leaves  and  slept  till  morning. 

Wednesday,  November  18. — We  ate  our  break- 
fast at  a  widow  woman's  by  the  name  of  Smith, 
who  was  true  and  loyaL  We  slept  in  the  woods 
near  by  all  day,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  we 
were  ofL  This  night  we  took  through  woods  and 
fields  again»  keeping  our  course^  and  by  two 


o'clock  in  the  morning  were  across  what  is  known 
as  Turkey  Mountain,  and  entered  a  poor  man's 
house  by  the  name  of  Carder,  who  allowed  us  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire.  He  would 
not  believe  we  were  Yankees,  but  took  us  to  be 
rebel  detectives,  and  I  could  not  exactly  find  him 
out. 

Thursday,  November  19.  —  Mr.  Carder  was  not 
able  to  give  us  our  breakfast ;  so  we  had  to  go  on 
half  a  imle  to  a  Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  was  as  good  a 
Union  woman  as  any  in  Old  Virginia.  She  has- 
tily prepared  us  a  warm  meal ;  and  as  she  was  in 
the  sitchen  cooking  it,  a  rebel  soldier  came  into 
the  sittin^room  where  we  were.  He  immediately 
asked  us  if  we  were  not  nmaway  Yankee  prison- 
ers. We  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then 
said  he  took  us  to  be. such,  for  he  had  beard  of 
our  escape  from  Danville,  and  two  of  our  boys 
had  been  along  there  the  day  before ;  aad  as  they 
were  somewhat  astray,  he  piloted  them  a  couple 
of  miles ;  but  he  had  not  more  than  left  them  be- 
fore they  were  recaptured  by  some  rebel  cavalry. 
He  then  advised  us  not  to  attempt  to  get  any  br- 
iber, for  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  throujg^ 
as  the  cavalry  and  citizens  had  turned  out  to  the 
number  of  nve  hundred,  and  were  ranging  the 
country  all  around  for  us.  He  said  it  would  go 
easier  with  us  if  we  would  voluntarily  give  our- 
selves up  to  him,  and  he  would  take  us  to  where 
we  would  be  well  treated  and  get  plenty  to  eat 
We  gave  him  to  understand  we  did  not  put  much 
faith  in  his  promises,  and  also  we  did  not  intend 
to  surrender  ourselves  to  one  man.  Here  our 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  breakfast  being 
ready.  At  the  table  Mrs.  Reynolds  informed  us 
that  the  rebel  soldier  was  her  orother,  but  for  us 
to  pay  no  attention  to  him,  and  advised  us  to  go 
ahead  at  all  hazards.  She  deeply  sympathized 
with  us  in  our  perilous  undertaking,  but  wished 
us  God  speed. 

After  breakfast,  the  rebel  soldier  volunteered 
his  services  to  pilot  us  to  some  secluded  spot, 
where  we  might  rest  in  safety  through  the  uay. 
I  politely  thimked  him.  I  had  undertaken  that 
job  myself,  and  I  did  not  wish  his  assistance.  1 
saw  wnat  he  was  fishing  after,  for  there  was  three 
thousand  dollars  rews^  for  each  of  us,  and  he 
was  after  Confederate  legal  tender.  We  left  b^'m 
very  unceremoniously,  and  broke  for  a  chaii:  ./ 
small  hills  and  mountains..  That  cursed  imp  of 
rebeldom  caused  me  a  great  amount  of  unesusi- 
ness,  and  we  travelled  nearly  the  whole  day,  so 
as  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible.  By  sundown 
we  were  over  another  small  mountain  called  Snow 
Creek,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  entered  a  man's 
house  and  got  our  supper.  He  was  good  Union, 
although  he  had  a  son  in  the  rebel  ranks.  He  in- 
formed us  then  that  we  were  in  Franklin  County, 
and  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  county  seat  (Rocky 
Mound).  He  said  that  it  was  directly  on  our  road 
to  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  advised  us  to  leave  it  to 
the  right  or  left,  as  it  was  not  safe  for  us  to  go 
throng,  as  there  were  two  companies  of  cavalry 
always  stationed  there.  We  thanked  him  for  his 
information,,  and  proceeded  on,  crossing  another 
I  small  mountain  called  Chestnut  Ridge,  and  then 
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for  the  first  time  took  the  road.  When  we  thought 
we  were  near  Rocky  Mound,  and  had  come  to  a 
fork  in  the  road,  we  aimed  to  take  the  road  that 
would  not  take  us  through  that  place.  But  we 
took  the  wrong  road,  ana  directly  we  crossed  a 
river  on  a  hridge,  and  found  ourselves  right  in 
the  heart  of  a  considerable  sized  town.  It  was 
too  late  to  back  out ;  so  we  moved  on  as  noise- 
lessly as  cats.  We  looked  every  moment  for  some 
one  to  halt  us ;  but,  thank  Goa,  we  went  through 
undisturbed.  We  learned  next  day  that  we  had 
actually  come  through  Rocky  Mouiid.  We  trav- 
elled on  that  night,  crossing  Grassy  Mountain 
and  Blackwater  River,  wading  it,  and  turned  into 
a  bouse  for  breakfast  just  at  daylight. 

Friday,  November  20.  —  We  felt  very  sore, 
having  walked  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  having  slept  any. 
There  was  none  but  a  woman  and  children  in  the 
house,  and  she  took  us  to  be  rebel  deserters,  and 
we  said  nothing  to  the  contrary.  We  ate  our 
breakfast,  and  men  went  into  a  thicket  and  slept 
sweetly  all  day.  At  dark  we  went  to  a  house 
near  by,  where  we  got  our  supper.  There  we 
were  t^en  for  rebel  deserters  again,  and  the  old 
man  let  on  to  be  a  rebel  himself;  but  I  have 
since  thought  him  to  be  a  good  stanch  Union 
man.  But  he  was  fearfUl  of  us.  We  were  soon 
off  again,  and  took  the  main  road,  and  by  mid- 
night reached  the  Blue  Ridge.  There  we  passed 
some  splendid  natural  scenery ;  but  we  did  not 
waste  much  time  in  stopping  to  admire  it.  This 
night  we  were  pursued  by  a  wildcat  or  cata- 
mount for  over  three  miles.  The  mischievous 
little  creature  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness, 
for  we  had  no  arms  to  defend  ourselves.  We 
then  proceeded  safely,  and  about  three  o'clock  it 
set  in  to  rain,  and  we  were  compelled  to  stop  and 
take  shelter  under  some  pine  bushes. 

Saturday,  November  21.  —  It  rained  all  day. 
This  morning  we  had  to  go  without  any  thing  to 
eat  All  the  houses  looked  too  fine  for  us  to 
make  a  venture.  We  got  into  an  old  bam,  and 
hid  ourselves  in  some  hay,  so  as  to  see  and  not 
be  seen.  We  noticed  through  the  day  several 
rebel  soldiers  pass  the  road,  but  we  felt  safe.  In 
the  afternoon,  as  it  was  raining  so  hard  that  there 
was  no  travel,  we  ventured  out,  and  went  back 
from  the  road  a  mile,  and  found  a  house  where 
we  got  some  bread  and  beef,  and  also  learned 
that  we  were  within  three  miles  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Railroad.  We  proceeded  on  cautiously 
throu^  the  rain,  and  got  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  rulroad,  and  then  waited  for  the  shades  of 
night,  so  as  to  pursue  our  way.  As  soon  as  it 
was  dark  enougn,  we  proceeded  on,  and  every 
place  was  a  sea  of  water  and  pretty  cold.  We 
crossed  Roanoke  River  by  wading,  and  the  rail- 
road half  a  mile  south  of  what  is  known  as  Lick 
Spring  Station.  We  then  proceeded  up  the  valley 

S&rallel  to  the  railroad,  and  through  one  of  the 
nest  and  the  most  fertile  and  well  improved  sec- 
tions that  I  had  seen  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
plantations  were  large,  and  appeared  in  the  high- 
est state  of  cultivation*  After  going  up  the  vaUey 
about  eight  mUes,  we  were  compelled  by  hunger 


to  enter  a  small  cabin  for  something  to  eat.  We 
then  learned  that  we  were  in  Roanoke  County, 
within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  county  seat,  Salem ; 
and  were  advised  to  fiank  the  town,  as  it  was  not 
safe  for  us  to  pass  through,  and  also  to  avoid  the 
road  over  Salem  Mountain  (a  spur  of  the  Alle- 
ffhanies),  as  it  was  constantly  watched,  night  and 
aay,  to  catch  rebel  deserters  who  were  making 
for  the  Union  lines.  We  also  learned  that  Salem 
was  one  of  the  hottest  nests  of  secession  in  the 
whole  valley,  that  it  was  their  principal  depot  for 
army  stores,  and  that  there  was  at  that  time  on 
hand  an  abundance  of  com,  flour,  meat,  &c.  But 
since  our  visit  there  I  have  learned  that  General 
Averill  has  been  in  there  and  damaged  their  hive, 
to  their  great  discomfiture. 

We  proceeded  on  that  night,  making  direct  to 
the  mountain.  We  soon  reached  its  foot,  and 
began  our  weary  ascent,  threugh  brush,  and  over 
leoges  of  rocks,  and  climbing  places  almost  per- 
pendicular ;  and  the  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch, 
besides  being  wet  and  cold.  Our  lot  was  taen  a 
trying  one,  so  much  so  that  we  at  last  became 
completely  bewildered.  We  called  a  halt  and 
camped  for  the  nightj  building  a  large  fire  out  of 
dry  chestnut,  and  contrived  to  dry  ourselves,  but 
slept  none. 

Sunday,  November  22.  —  As  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough,  we  fell  back  about  half  a  mile,  and 
found  a  house  in  which  we  had  a  very  welcome 
breakfast  set  before  us  by  a  good  old  Quakeress, 
who  appeared  as  if  she  could  not  do  enough  for 
us.  After  eating  and  thanking  the  good  woman, 
we  made  for  the  top  of  Salem  Mountain,  which 
we  reached  after  a  two  hours'  walk,  climbing 
nearly  the  whole  way  by  pulling  ourselves  up  by 
the  bushes.  We  built  a  nre,  and  spent  the  day 
in  returning  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  pro- 
tection in  our  perilous  undertaking.  We  slept 
some  through  the  day,  but  always  Kept  one  out 
on  guard  while  the  other  two  would  sleep.  From 
our  refuge  we  could  see  all  around  for  iniles.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight ;  we  could  see  directly  down 
into  the  rebel  town  of  Salem,  and  see  the  people 
promenading  the  streets.  Little  dreamt  they  tnat 
they  were  watched  bv  Yankees ;  but,  as  for  us, 
we  felt  secure,  for  I  ielt  as  if  a  kind  Providence 
had  a  hand  in  our  escape.  We  began  our  descent 
an  hour  before  sundown,  and  dark  found  us  again 
in  the  road  making  pretty  good  headway  for  xan- 
keedom. 

Our  course  led  about  ten  miles  up  that  valley 
(Catawba).  This  was  also  very  fertile,  and,  in 
travelling  along  the  road,  we  had  to  pass  near 
some  very  fine  houses.  Ail  these  we  endeavored 
to  avoid  by  taking  across  the  fields.  And,  as  a 
general  thing,  we  never  went  near  a  house  but 
what  a  dozen  dogs  would  come  baying  out  after 
us,  and  they  would  keep  up  their  yelping  as  far 
as  we  could  hear.  I  often  remarked  to  my  com- 
rades that  I  could  never  have  any  more  friend- 
ship for  the  canine  creatures.  That^  night  a  man 
chased  us  for  nearly  two  miles  with  his  dogs. 
We  would  have  stood  and  given  battle,  but  we 
did  not  want  to  leave  any  tracks  behind.  We 
crossed  another  small  mountain  known  at  Go- 
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tawba,  and  oame  into  Craig  Valley.  After  mid- 
night it  became  cloudy,  and,  as  our  road  led  up 
Craig  Creek,  and  we  mid  to  wade  it  in  several 
places,  and  it  turned  cold,  and  as  we  were  wet 
and  very  much  fatigued,  we  began  to  look  around 
for  some  place  to  sleep  and  rest  But,  as  every 
place  was  wet  and  muady,  we  could  do  no  better 
than  to  chase  some  pigs  from  their  bed,  and,  for 
the  time  being,  take  military  possession  of  their 
snug  and  comfortable  quarters  —  comfortable,  if 
we  did  rise  up  covered  with  creepers.  But  we 
were  willing  to  do  or  pass  through  anythii^  to 
regain  our  freedom. 

Monday,  November  23.  —  We  rose  feeling 
pretty  well,  except  our  empty  stomachs ;  but  we 
soon  found  a  nice  warm  breakfast  at  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  Brillhart.  While  at  the  table,  she  in- 
formed us  of  a  band  of  deserters  which  was  near 
by,  who,  she  thought*  would  do  all  in  their  power 
to  aid  and  assist  us  in  getting  through.  We  got 
the  dii'ection,  and  found  their  headauarters  about 
noon.  We  were  cordially  receivea,  and  treated 
with  the  best  they  had.  The  news  of  our  arrival 
spread  fast,  and  by  dark  not  less  than  twenty  per- 
sons came  in  to  see  us.  They  thought  it  was  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  "live  Yankees"  in  their 
midst.  We  found  them  all  true  Union  men  in 
principle,  and  would  be  so  in  action,  if  it  was  not 
for  the  iron  rule  of  tyrants  that  keeps  them  down. 

'iliere  we  found  deserters  from  the  rebel  ranks 
who  had  been  there,  hid  in  the  mountains,  for 
over  eighteen  months.  We  were  assigned  a  room 
that  night  in  the  stable  loft,  and  received  visitors 
until  nearly  midnight.  I  was  heartily  glad  when 
they  quit  coming,  for  I  needed  some  rest.  I 
slept  that  night  as  sweetly,  and  felt  as  safe,  as  if 
I  had  been  at  home.  I  knew  I  was  among  friends, 
and  that  not  a  few. 

Tuesday,  November  24.  —  We  arose  in  great 
glee.  A  Squire  Somebody  had  sent  us  a  bottle 
of  home-made  liquor,  which  we  did  not  object  to, 
as  we  thought  a'little  refreshment  would  not  go 
amiss,  if  it  did  cost  six  dollars  a  pint  Visitors 
came  flocking  in  all  day,  and  I  was  getting  fear- 
ful, lest  the  thing  was  getting  too  pubhc,  and 
might  arouse  suspicion.  We  coaxed  four  de- 
serters to  fix  up  and  go  along  with  us,  for  we 
knew  they  would  be  excellent  pilots,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

We  also  found  that  they  had  been  running  de- 
serters from  that  place  across  to  our  lines.  And 
for  doing  this,  they  had  established  a  route  with 
a  number  of  posts  on  it  —  a  kind  of  an  under- 
ground railroad.  And  besides  tbis,  they  had  a 
secret  organization,  with  its  grips,  signs,  and 
passwords ;  and  for  a  person  to  be  a  member,  he 
had  to  sign  an  obligation,  and  take  a  solemn  oath, 
the  punishment  for  violation  of  which  was  death. 

Under  an  old  shed  near  by,  we  were  all  three 
of  us  initiated  into  this  mystic  lodge ;  and  there- 
after we  could  tell  our  friends  at  first  sight ;  and 
it  was  a  great  help  to  us  during  the  balance  of 
our  sojourn  in  Dixie.  We  found  there  men  of 
all  ages  —  firom  the  beardless  youth  to  the  gray- 
headed  old  man — praying  day  and  night  that  the 
Yankees  might  come  cmd  take  poesession  of  their 


country.  They  had  felt  the  gall  and  bitterness 
of  secession  —  they  knew  its  aim  —  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  to  lift  up  the  rich  into  &&- 
potic  chairs.  O  ye  butternuts  of  the  North,  who 
voted  for  exiles,  and  outlaws,  and  friends  of  se- 
cession, if  you  could  but  half  feel  the  fruits  of 
disunion,  how  soon  you  would  change  your  prin- 
ciples !  We  spent  one  happy  day  in  tlie  Confed- 
eracy. They  brought  us  m  great  baskets  of  pro- 
visions. It  appeared  as  if  they  could  not  do  enou^ 
for  us ;  and  when  we  went  to  start,  they  filled  our 
haversacks  to  overflowing,  and  gave  ;u6  also  fifteen 
dollars  in  money  (Confederate).  Everything 
being  in  readiness,  and  with  many  adieus  ana 
God  speed  you  well,  from  both  men  and  women, 
we  started  ofl",  accompanied  by  the  four  deserters 
and  about  twenty  of  the  citizens,  who  went  with 
us  a  couple  of  miles.  Such  true  types  of  Union- 
ism are  haidly  found  here  in  our  midst  —  cer- 
tainly no  better. 

The  deserters  went  ahead  as  our  guides.  We 
were  soon  across  Craig  Mountain,  ana  in  the  Sink- 
ing Creek  Valley,  and  were  proceeding  along,  as 
we  thought,  in  all  security.  As  we  were  going 
down  .a  small  creek,  which  led  out  to  a  public 
road,  we  had  not  more  than  got  out  into  the  road, 
when  all  in  an  instant  we  heard  the  words,  "  Halt, 
halt,  halt! "  coming  from  a  sentinel  not  over  twen- 
ty-five vards  in  front  of  us.  We  then  saw,  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  eight  or  ten  camp  fires,  and  saw 
in  an  instant  our  danger.  We  made  off  at  full 
speed,  and  ran  on  for  a  mile  until  we  were  com- 
pletely exhausted.  The  sentinel  never  fired  at 
us,  nor  made  the  alarm  in  camp.  I  have  always 
thought  that  he  did  not  suspect  who  we  were.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape,  and  also  a  lesson  of  caution. 

After  getting  over  our  fright,  we  made  ofiT  again, 
over  fields  and  through  woods,  wading  Sinking 
Creek,  and  then  over  Sinking  Creek  Mountain, 
through  the  brush ;  then  across  John's  Creek  Val- 
ley, and  wading  John's  Creek,  which  was  very 
deep  and  cold,  and  made  the  top  of  John's  Creek 
Mountain  by  daylight 

Wednesday,  November  25.  —  We  took  a  good 
day's  rest,  and  were  oG  again  at  dark,  down  across 
a  large  valley,  thence  over  Peter's  Mountain ;  the 
last  and  highest  of  the  Allcghanies.  This  night 
was  very  cold,  and  we  sufiered,  for  our  clothes 
were  so  thin,  and  my  shoes  were  now  about  gone ; 
and  I  was  compelled  to  tear  up  some  of  my  other 
clothes  to  keep  my  feet  safe,  lor  I  knew  our  suc- 
cess depended  upon  them.  We  stopped  that  night 
about  midnight  at  the  house  of  a  ^ir.  Smith,  at 
the  west  foot  of  Peter's  Mountain.  This  was  a 
post  on  our  route,  and  as  the  next  one  was  twen- 
ty-five miles  ahead,  we  wanted  to  take  a  whole 
night  for  it  Mr.  Smith  gave  us  a  very  hospitable 
reception,  but  informed  us  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  get  through,  as  General  Averill 
had  been  pitching^  into  the  rebels  at  Lewisburg, 
and  had  scattered  them  all  along  down  the  Green- 
brier country,  —  and  we  also  had  in  our  pathway 
the  two  bushwhacking  companies,  commanded  by 
William  and  Phih'p  Thurman,  who  were  doing 
great  mischief,  taking  their  spite  out  on  the  Union 
men  in  the  country  for  their  defeat  at  Lewisburg. 
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"Hm  tales  were  so  horrible  that  we  could  not 
persuade  the  rebel  deserters  to  come  another  foot 
with  us;  they  started  back  immediately  that 
night  llieir  courage  failed  them  after  coming 
forty  miles  with  us,  and  we  were  then  within 
eighty  miles  of  our  lines. 

Thursday,  November  26.  —  After  a  good  nap 
on  the  floor,  and  a  warm  breakfast  before  day- 
break, we  went  into  a  thicket  and  lay  concealed 
there  all  day  in  perfect  security.  Mr.  Smith  went 
ahead  that  day  several  miles  to  learn  the  true 
state  of  things,  as  to  the  safety  of  our  going  for- 
ward, and  returned  at  night  with  the  news,  that 
it  might  bo  barely  possible.  At  night,  after  a 
hearty  supper,  we  set  forward  to  make  Greenbrier 
River  before  daylight,  with  a  recommendation  to 
a  Mr.  L.  Guinn,  our  next  pont.  That  night's 
travel  took  us  directly  through  Monroe  County, 
and  our  road  led  through  Uniontown,  the  county 
seat,  and  as  that  was  another  hot  secesh  hold  we 
were  told  to  flank  it.  We  came  in  sight  of  the 
town  about  ten  o'clock.  As  there  were  a  great 
many  lights  there,  we  struck  off  to  the  left,  and 
by  so  doing  got  upon  the  wrong  road,  but  did  not 
find  our  mistake  until  we  had  gone  eight  miles. 
We  then  altered  our  course,  and  made  Greenbrier 
a  little  before  daylight.  I  entered  a  cabin,  and 
inquired  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  L.  Guinn. 
I  was  informed  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lay- 
ton  Guinn  lived  a  mile  down  the  river.  Without 
stopping  to  ask  whether  he  was  Union  or  not,  we 
started  down  the  river  to  Mr.  Guinn's.  We  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  house ;  and  as  it  was  Ser- 
geant Stookey's  turn  to  make  the  venture,  the 
other  two  of  us  lay  hid.  Sergeant  Stookey  went 
up  to  the  yard  fence,  as  it  was  breaking  day. 
The  folks  of  the  house  were  up.  He  hallooed, 
and  a  man  came  out  Stookey  asked  him  "  if 
Mr.  Guinn  lived  there,"  to  which  the  man  replied, 
that  was  his  name,  and  residence,  but  he  had  only 
got  home  the  night  before,  for  he  belonged  to  one 
of  Thurman's  independent  companies  —  a  kind 
of  genteel  name  for  bushwhackers.  Stookey  soon 
saw  the  difficulty  he  was  in,  but  gathered  up 
courage  and  played  off.  He  immediately  repliea 
that  he  was  the  very  man  he  "  wanted  to  find,  for 
he  wanted  to  enlist  in 'one  of  them  independent 
companies,"  and  probably  now  he  could  get  some 
information  how  to  get  to  them.  This  appeared 
to  please  the  man,  and  he  immediately  asked, 
"Who  are  you?  a  deserter?  What  regiment. 
Twenty-second,  Forty-fifth,  or  Sixtieth  Virginia  ?" 
Stookey  answered  him  that  he  used  to  belong  to 
the  army,  but  as  his  regiment  was  a  long  way  off, 
he  thought  he  would  try  one  of  his  companies  for 
a  while.  To  this  Mr.  Guinn  proceeded  to  inform 
him  where  the  two  companies  were.  One  was 
at  such  a  ferry  on  New  River,  and  had  scouts 
scattered  here  and  there,  &c.,  the  other  one  was 
up  on  Muddy  Creek,  with  directions  how  to  go 
to  it,  where  to  cross  the  river,  and  what  roads  to 
take,  &c.  Just  the  very  kind  of  information  we 
so  greatly  desired.  He  then  invited  Stookej  to 
come  in  and  get  his  breakfast  Stookey  pohtely 
thanked  him,  as  he  had  plenty  in  his  haversack ; 
to  he  bade  him  good  morning,  and  hastily  rejoined 


us.  After  this  news,  we  set  our  wits  to  work  to 
make  the  best  of  it  We  had  struck  the  wrong 
man,  and  to  make  any  more  ventures  we  thought 
would  not  be  safe,  and  we  must  manage  to  get 
across  Greenbrier  the  best  we  could.  We  made 
immediately  for  the  river,  and  went  down  it  a 
mile,  to  a  place  where  there  were  no  houses  in 
sight  There  we  built  a  fire.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  for  it  was  a  very  cold  night,  and 
I  had  my  feet  and  fingers  partially  frost-bitten. 
After  we  had  thawed \)ut  a  little,  and  eaten  the 
last  mouthful  in  our  haversacks,  we  began  to  look 
for  some  wav  to  cross  the  river.  In  a  pile  of 
drift-wood  there  was  an  old  canoe.  This  we  got 
out  and  launched,  and  all  three  of  us  got  into  it, 
and  began  to  paddle  over,  but  were  not  more  than 
one  third  over  when  the  little,  frail  thing  upset, 
and  threw  us  into  the  water.  It  was  a  cold  bap- 
tism, and  we  swam  back,  dripping  with  wet  and 
trembling  with  cold.  We  reouilt  our  fire,  wrung 
and  dried  our  clothes,  and  in  two  hours  were 
ready  to  try  it  again.  This  time  Stookey  went 
over  in  the  canoe  alone,  and  Thompson  and  my- 
self went  down  about  half  a  mile  to  a  riffle,  strip- 
ped, and  waded.  It  was  a  bitter  pill,  but  there 
was  no  alternative.  After  being  safely  over  we 
made  for  the  Snell  Mountains,  whose  summit  we 
reached  a  little  after  dark.  A  bed  was  soon  made 
out  of  some  leaves,  in  which  we  snugly  slept  all 
night 

Saturday,  November  27. — Hunger  drove  us 
this  mommg  to  a  cabin  for  something  to  eat 
We  met,  as  usual,  with  a  good  Union  man.  We 
were  now  aiming  for  New  Kiver,  and  he  advised 
us  to  keep  along  the  top  of  the  Snell  Mountains, 
and  that  they  would  take  us  there  in  fourteen 
miles.  We  started  off,  but  as  it  was  raining  and 
sleeting  we  made  poor  headway,  stopping  at  sev- 
eral houses,  and  keeping  ourselves  well  posted  as 
to  the  dangers  of  the  country. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  had  reached 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Richmond,  one  of 
the  best  Union  men  in  the  country,  and  a  man  of 
wealth.  He  advised  us  to  go  no  farther  in  day- 
light, but  told  us  to  stay  with  him  until  midnight, 
when  he  would  go  with  us  as  far  as  New  River ; 
then  he  thought  we  should  be  safe.  We  passed 
our  time  very  much  at  home  at  Mr.  Richmond's, 
who  was  a  whole-souled  gentleman.  He  inter- 
ested us  by  giving  an  account  of  his  family  and 
connections,  which  were  very  numerous,  ana  good 
Union.  But  they  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
hands  of  the  bushwhackers.  His  brother,  who 
owned  a  ferry  on  New  River,  had  been  shot  dead 
in  his  own  yard,  and  his  two  sons  taken  thirty 
miles  off  and  shot.  He  also  had  one  brother  who 
had  been  in  Castle  Thunder  for  over  two  years, 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  alive  or 
not  Besides,  a  great  many  of  the  family  had  to 
flee  to  the  North,  leaving  all  of  their  possessions 
behind.  It  would  make  any  one  shudder  to  lis- 
ten to  his  tales  of  the  sufferings  of  the  loyal 
people.  He  told  me  there  would  oe  a  great  many 
old  grudges  to  settle  after  this  war  was  over,  be- 
tween them  and  the  treacherous  and  murderoua. 
rebel  bushwhackers  of  the  country. 
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Sunday,  November  29. — Thia  was  the  third  Sab- 
bath we  had  passed  in  making  our  escape  from 
Rebeldom.  ay  three  o'clock  we  were  up,  had  our 
breakfast,  and  were  off,  Mr.  Bichmond  acting  as 
our  guide.  By  daylight  we  were  at  New  River, 
at  what  is  known  as  Richmond's  Ferry.  There 
Mr.  Richmond  parted  with  us.  We  proceeded 
down  on  the  rignt  hand  bank  of  the  river  for  ten 
miles,  and  then  got  a  man  to  take  us  across  in  his 
canoe,  and  then  down  the  left  bank,  travelling 
pretty  briskly  until  dark,  wUbn  we  stopped  with  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Kincade,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  notorious  bushwhacker.  When  we 
entered  the  house  he  took  us  to  be  men  of  his  own 
order.  He  proceeded  to  tell  us  about  the  success 
of  the  freebooters  in  that  part  of  the  country,  &c. 
He  was  getting  under  pretty  good  headway,  when 
Sergeant  Stookey  told  nim  ne  had  better  be  care- 
ful how  he  was  talking,  for  we  were  Yimkees. 
This  put  the  old  fellow  **  on  nettles ; "  he  was 
restless  all  night,  and  was  not  very  communica- 
tive thereafter. 

Monday,  November  30. — We  were  up  pretty 
early,  and  our  old  rebel  host  appeared  rattier  cool. 
He  charged  us  a  dollar  apiece  for  our  lodging — the 
first  and  only  man  that  took  a  cent  from  us.  They 
generally  would  rather  give  us  something  than 
take  anything  from  us.  If  we  had  had  any  kind 
of  weapons  we  would  have  marched  this  Mr.  Kin- 
caid  into  Fayetteville  that  day.  We  left  him 
deeply  absorbed  in  thought  as  to  who  we  actually 
were. 

We  walked  very  rapidly  for  ten  miles  down  the 
river,  and  then  took  off  across  the  country  for 
Fayetteville.  The  nearer  we  got  to  our  lines,  the 
more  uneasy  I  felt,  to  think,  after  coming  so  far, 
and  through  so  many  hardships,  and  then  that  we 
might  be  **  gobbled  up  "  in  sight  of  our  haven  of 
rest.  We  also  knew  our  doom  would  be  death 
if  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bushwhackers.  At 
last  I  thought  we  could  not  travel  fast  enough,  I 
was  so  impatient  to  eel  through. 

About  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  as  we  made  a  bend 
in  tiie  road,  we  espied  off  ahead  of  us  a  blue  over- 
coat ;  it  was  a  picket  post.  Can  I  describe  our 
feelings  at  that  time  ?  I  am  not  capable  of  the 
task.  I  only  refer  you  to  the  indescribable  joy 
of  Pilgrim  when  he  crossed  the  River  Jordan.  At 
the  post  we  met  some  of  the  boys  from  the  Nine- 
ty-first Ohio  infantry.  After  they  learned  who 
we  were,  they  were  ovenoyed  to  see  us.  A  cou- 
rier was  sent  in  immediately  to  Colonel  White, 
commander  of  the  post  at  Fayetteville.  An  order 
was  sent  out  to  have  us  brought  in.  You  may 
imagine  we  had  not  a  very  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. Our  clothes  were  hanging  all  in  tatters 
and  rags.  I  was  nearly  barefooted,  and  my  feet 
were  so  bruised  and  sore  that  I  could  but  just 
hobble  along.  We  also  looked  dirty  and  mangy, 
and  our  countenances  had  a  sallow,  haggard  look. 
Indeed,  we  were  hard-looking  specimens  of  hu- 
manity. Colonel  White  very  nospitably  received 
us,  and  furnished  us  with  new  suits  of  clothes. 
And  the  noble  and  generous  boys  of  Uie  Twelfth 
Ohio  volunteers,  shaU  we  ever  forget  them  ?  They 
took  us  in  as  strangers,  and  fed  us ;  and  not  sat- 


isfied with  doing  that,  they  gave  us  thirty  doUan 
in  money.  Brave,  generous  fellows:  may  your 
future  be  a  bright  and  happy  one.  We  now  felt 
ourselves  at  home ;  we  had  run  the  blockade ;  we 
had  for  once,  as  common  soldiers,  out-generalled 
the  rebels,  and  made  good  oiur  escape.  We  were 
sixteen  days  and  nights  making  the  trip  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over  a  dozen  mountains, 
wading  streams  of  all  sizes,  suffering  from  cold, 
and  all  manner  of  hardships.  Always  in  dao^, 
scarcely  saw  a  moment  that  we  felt  safe,  malun^ 
ventures  all  the  time  for  something  to  eat.  We 
entered  twenty-two  houses ;  nineteen  of  them  were 
Union.  We  ate  nineteen  meals  in  houses,  and 
slept  three  nights  in  houses.  To  the  good  loyal 
people  of  the  country,  and  the  All-wise  Creator^ 
that  rules  the  nations,  we  owe  our  success. 

We  remained  at  Fayetteville  two  days,  and  then 
proceeded  with  letters  to  General  Scammon,  al 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  He  very  cordially  re- 
ceived us,  and  sent  us  on,  with  passes,  through 
the  lines  of  his  department. 


IsEDfAEL  Day.  —  This  determined  old  hero 

fives  the  following  account  of  the  attach  on  his 
ag,  at  his  house  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
on  Monday,  July  11, 1864 : 

<<  On  Sunday  evening,  the  10th,  I  heard  that 
Dulaney's  Valley  was  mled  with  rebels,  stealing 
horses  and  cattle ;  did  not  believe  it,  but  thought 
they  were  Federal  troops  pressing  horses.  About 
sundown,  the  same  day,  I  heard  the  rebels  were 
on  the  Harford  Pike,  about  a  mile  distant,  the 
people  living  thereon  being  much  excited.  I  went 
to  bed,  leavmg  my  lamp  cumly  burning  all  night, 
and  arose  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  ran  up 
the  glorious  old  Stars  and  Stripes  rather  earlier 
than  usual  I  then-  sat  down  in  my  front  porch, 
and  was  soon  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Day.  About 
six  o'dock  A.  M.  my  little  colored  girl  told  her 
mistress  that  she  heard  soldiers  up  the  road  bur- 
rcdiing.  I  stiU  thought  they  were  our  troops.  In 
a  few  minutes  my  wife  saia  she  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  coming  down  the  road ;  and  look- 
ing up  the  road,  said,  *  There  they  are,'  two  of 
them  coming  in  full  tilt.  A  little  while  after,  they 
were  before  the  door,  and  I  moved  down  on  the 
lower  step  to  see  if  there  were  any  more  near; 
and  seeing  none,  resumed  my  seat.  By  this  time 
the  foremost  one  had  dismounted,  seized  hold  of 
the  bottom  of  the  flag,  ierked  it  down,  and  bn^e 
the  rope,  cursing  and  calling  it  a '  damned  old  rag.' 
I  then  coolly  asked  him,  *  What  do  you  mean? 
What  are  you  about?'  and,  without  waiting  a 
reply,  ran  immediately  up  stairs,  seized  one  of  my 
two  guns,  already  loaded  in  my  bed-room,  and 
shot  the  foremost  one  of  them,  out  of  the  second 
story  window,  which  was  already  up,  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  folding  up  the  flag  for  his  departure. 
He  then  raised  his  hands  and  fell  back,  exclaim- 
ing, <  I  am  shot.'  I  then  seized  the  other  gun, 
ran  down  stairs,  when  I  was  met  by  Mr8.^D.  cry- 
ing, imploring  me  not  to  shoot  again,  or  they 
would  kill  me.  I,  however,  pressed  out  into  the 
yard  to  take  a  shot  at  the  other;  but  be  was 
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•mong  the  Boitttng,  hftTing  clapped  spun  to  his 
horse  on  the  fall  of  his  oompanion»  which  I  re- 
gretted very  much,  as  he  did  not  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  him  his  bitters  also ;  and  see- 
mg  none  of  the  squad  at  the  time,  I  walked  up 
to  the  wounded  man,  and  said,  *  You  rebd  rascal, 
I  will  now  finish  you,'  and  cocked  the  gun  for 
that  purpose,  but  he  asked  for  mercy,  and  sur- 
rendered ;  and  knowing  that  he  had  received  the 
whole  charge,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  oould  not 
live,  and,  therefore,  did  not  shoot  him  a^ain.  By 
this  time  I  heard  the  whole  troop  commg  down 
the  road ;  I  returned  to  my  bed-room,  got  my  six- 
barrelled  revolver,  and  with  the  loaded  gun  started 
for  my  hiding-place,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  north-east  of  my  house,  and  hardly  had  done 
so  before  they  were  all  at  the  house,  and  fired  all 
my  buildings,  except  a  small  com  and  hen-house. 
Everything  was  burnt,  including  all  my  personal 
property,  and  thirty-five  dollars  in  money,  which 
was  either  taken  by  the  rebels  or  consumed  by  the 
fire;  after  which  I  went  to  one  of  my  nearest 
neighbors  to  get  my  breakfast,  and  went  to  a  sec- 
ond one  to  get  dinner,  and  was  conveyed  to  Bal- 
timore on  &e  same  day.  On  Thursday  after,  I 
had  my  name  enrolled  in  the  Company  of  the  Aged 
Guard  of  1862,  commanded  by  Captain  Child,  for 
the  defence  of  Baltimore  ;  and  on  the  same  day 
obtained  a  guard  from  headquarters  to  bring  in 
the  wounded  rebel,  whom  I  took  to  West's  Hos- 
pital, where  he  has  since  died." 


THE    PATRIOT   ISHMAEL   DAY. 

^  BT  W.  H.  BATWABD. 

CoxB  forth,  my  muse,  now  don't  refuse ; 

Assist  me,  in  this  lay, 
To  sing  of  one  —  *♦  My  Maryland's  "  son  — 

The  patriot  Ishmael  Day. 

One  Monday  mom,  at  early  dawn, 

The  hour  when  good  men  pray, 
A  rebel  host,  with  threats  and  boast, 

Came  on  to  scare  old  Day. 

He  soon  had  word  —  the  noise  he  heard 

In  the  distance  tax  away  — 
That  Gilmore's  men  were  coming  then 

To  capture  Ishmael  Day. 

*«  That's  whafs  the  matter— O,  what  a  clatter ! 

ril  keep  them  awhile  at  bay, 
Till  I  hoist  my  flag,  of  which  I  brag," 

Said  the  brave  old  Ishmael  Day. 

On  rushed  the  crowd  with  curses  loud, 

Begrimed  with  dust  and  gray ; 
**  My  fla^  I'll  nail  to  the  garden  pale, 

And  die  by  it,"  said  Day. 

The  thieving  horde  came  down  the  road  — 

They  had  no  time  to  stay. 
"  Our  flag  is  here  —  touch  it  who  dare ! 

Shouted  old  Ishmael  Day. 

A  trooper  rushed,  with  whiskey  flushed^ 

Swore  he'd  take  that  rag  away. 
**  Let  any  man  dare  try  tluit  plsn, 

I'll  shoot  him,"  says  old  Day* 
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He  feared  the  cock  of  his  old  flint-look 
Might  miss,  so  this  prayer  did  say : 

That  a  load  of  duck-shot  might  pepper  him  hot 
By  the  hands  of  Ishmael  Day. 

On  the  raider  came —  old  Day  was  game; 

Reb  swore  that  flag  shouldn't  stay ; 
With  a  curse  and  a  frown,  cried,  **  Down  with  it, 
down ! " 

Bang !  blazed  away  Ishmael  Day. 

Flint-lock  he  could  trust,  for  down  in  the  dust 

The  traitorous  rebel  lay, 
Crying,  *•  Spare  my  life,  I'm  tired  of  this  strife." 

•*  So  am  I,"  said  Ishmael  Day. 

Now  let  each  loyal  heart  in  our  cause  take  a  part, 
Do  his  duty,  watch,  fight,  and  pray  ; 

Shoulder  his  gun,  stand  by,  never  run. 
And  imitate  Ishmael  Day. 

Then  we  boldly  say,  a  few  men  like  Day, 

With  guns,  ammunition  at  hand. 
We  need  not  be  afraid  of  Qilmore's  next  raid 

On  the  soil  of  <*  My  Maryland." 

I  now  close  my  song,  for  fear  it's  too  long ; 

On  this  subject  I  could  much  more  say ; 
Let  us  all  shout  hosanna  to  the  Star-spangled 
Banner, 

And  hurrah  for  brave  Ishmael  Day. 


Incident  of  Williamsbubo.  —  During  the 
battle,  one  of  the  Louisiana  Timers  went  up  to 
one  of  the  wounded  Union  soldiers,  who  played 
dead  for  fear  of  being  bayoneted,  and  commenced 
searching  his  pockets,  when  a  Tennessee  soldier 
came  up,  and  saying  to  him,  '*  Will  you  rob  a 
dead  man  P  "  shot  hun  dead  on  the  spot.  Another 
rebel  came  up  to  a  wounded  soldier,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  bayoneting  him,  when  another  rebel 
came  up,  and  knocked  the  bellow  down  with  his 
musket,  and  gave  the  soldier  a  dnnk  from  his 
canteen.  In  bringing  in  a  boat  load  of  wounded 
rebels  from  Williamsburg,  a  rebel  swore  that  he 
would  kill  every  Yankee  he  saw,  if  he  could,  and 
threw  a  lar^  knife  at  one  of  the  doctors,  injur- 
ing him  slightly,  when  the  doctor  drew  his  re- 
vcuver  and  shot  him  through  the  heart 


The  Glory  of  Phtladelphu.  —  An  accom* 
plished  and  brilliant  woman  ^ves  the  following 
account  of  that  noble  institution  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Volunteer  Refireshment  Saloon,  in  a  letter 
dated  October,  1861 : 

"  On  Thursday  last  I  spent  a  day,  that,  if  I  Uve, 
I  hope  many  a  time  to  describe  to  my  grand- 
nieces  and  nephews.  Emily  and  I  were  sitting 
knitting  by  our  cheery  glass  door,  through  which 
a  warm  October  sun  was  pouring  a  flood  of  red, 
and  yellow,  and  purple  Ugnt,  when  we  heard  two 
cannons  fired.  It  was  a  signal  that  soldiers  were 
to  fkass  through  the  city.  By  the  same  imnulse, 
Emily  and  I  both  proposed  that  we  should  go 
down  and  see  them  land,  and  be  entertained  at 
the  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon.  Ofi*  we  start- 
edf  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  went  down  to 
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Helen's  a  recniitiiig  —  got  her  to  join  us — took 
the  cars,  and  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  comer 
of  Prince  and  Front  Streets,  where  the  Refresh- 
ment Saloon  stands. 

"  When  we  entered,  we  were  met  hy  a  dapper, 
smart  little  man  —  a  real  handsome  fellpw  — 

looking  very  much  like ,  such  beautiful 

features  and  bright  eyes.  He  belonged  to  the 
class  of  mechanics,  but,  with  our  American  &cili- 
ty,  had  picked  up  most  excellent  manners  and 
address.  We  asked  whether  we  had  properly  in- 
terpreted the  "sTgnal  of  firing  the  cannons,  and  if 
a  regiment  were  shortly  expected.  It  appeared 
we  had  made  a  mistake,  the  firing  we  heard  be- 
ing in  another  direction,  where  they  were  trying 
Uie  range  of  a  new  piece.  However,  a  re^^ent 
was  expected  in  the  aflemoon,  and  two  during  the 
evening.  Our  dapper  friend  invited  us  to  look 
over  the  estabUshment.  But  let  me  stop  a  min- 
ute to  give  you  some  little  account  of  what  the 
Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon  is.  When  the  war 
first  broke  out,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  were  passing  through  our  city 
daily,  we  found  there  was  ^at  deficiency  ox 
means  of  providing  an  immediate  meal  for  them. 
Sometimes  they  would  have  to  wait  for  hours, 
sometimes  go  away  hungry.  In  Southwark,  some 
dozen  or  so  of  the  women  joined  heads  and 
purses,  and  put  up  a  little  street  comer  refresh- 
ment place,  just  boards  propped  up  against  the 
sides  of  the  bouses,  where  they  served  hot  cofiee 
and  other  things,  as  they  could  nfibrd  it,  free  of 
charge  to  the  soldiers,  as  they  landed  at  the  foot 
of  Prime  Street  to  proceed  to  the  Baltimore  de- 
pot. The  thanks  and  blessings  of  the  weary  and 
nungry  soldiers,  who  went  away  refreshea,  in- 
cited these  patriotic  women  to  renewed  efibrts, 
and  the  thing  has  taken  form  and  system.  I  will 
describe  it  to  you  as  our  little  friend  showed  it  to 
us,  with  many  a  bow  and  flourish,  last  Thursday. 
We  entered  a  long,  low  room,  rather  poor-look- 
ing, and  with  marks  of  partitions  having  been 
knocked  away  to  make  it.  In  it  were  ranged, 
along  the  whole  length,  five  long  tables,  about 
breast  high,  so  that  the  soldiers  might  ponven- 
iently  stand  and  eat.  These  were  neatly  spread 
with  a  white  cloth,  and  set  with  plates,  tin  cups, 
castors,  &c.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  were 
two  rather  handsomely  laid  tables  for  the  officers. 
In  this  room  they  make  a  spread  for  five  hundred 
at  one  time.  The  scmpulous  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  the  whole  strike  you.  From  the 
eating-room  we  went  into  the  larder  and  cook- 
ing-room. In  the  larder  we  saw  abundance  of 
ham,  comed  beef,  fresh  mutton  and  beef,  cheese, 
pickles,  cold  slaw,  and  most  beautiful  butter  and 
oread,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes  —  in  short,  all 
the  vegetables  of  the  season.  Everything  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  Up  stairs  is  a  retiring 
room,  where  they  take  any  sick  or  wounded. 
There  are  comfortable  lounges  all  around  it,  and 
in  the  middle  a  table  with  writing  materials,  and 
envelopes  all  ready  stamped,  if  any  one  wants  to 
despatch  a  letter.  There  is  a  bed  or  two,  if  any 
become  sick  and  want  to  be  nursed  a  day  or  two 
before  rejoining  their  company.    Now,  remember 


this  thing  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  middle  ^aM9 
Southwark  women.  There  are  now  about  twenty 
men  and  twenty-five  women  who  are  actively 
employed  in  it  Only  one  person  is  a  paid  em- 
ployee. All  the  othcn's'  labor  is  voluntary.  The 
yoimg  man,  who  was  our  guide,  said  that  he  had 
been  at  woik  since  three  o'clock  in  the  night,  an4 
did  not  expect  to  get  any  rest  until  af^r  mid- 
night, as  tney  had  three  thousand  men  to  give 
supper  ta  It  works  on  this  wise:  they  take 
turns  among  themselves  for  one  man  and  woman 
to  remain  all  day  on  the  spot.  When  they  re- 
ceive a  despatch  that  a  regiment  is  coming,  a 
cannon  is  fired  as  a  signal,  and  within  half  an 
hour  every  member  is  bound  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, or  send  a  substitute,  never  mind  what  nour 
of  day  or  night  it  is.  Well !  we  were  so  inter- 
ested and  stirred  up  by  the  sight  of  so  much 
patriotism,  that  we  determined  to  return  in  the 
evening,  and  see  a  thousand  New  Hampshire 
boys  take  their  supper.  When  we  were  going 
out,  I  said  to  our  bright  and  hearty  little  guide, 
'  Now  you  people  must  remember  all  you  are  do- 
ing, and  write  it  down,  for  it  will  make  an  inter- 
esting page  in  history  one  day.'  'Why,  miss, 
that  IS  just  what  I'm  thinking  myself.  When 
one  thing  or  another  happens,  I  say  to  myself,  HI 
remember  that,  and  maybe  when  Pm  an  old  man, 
and  they're  making  books  about  it,  I  can  he^ 
them  to  a  thing  or  two.'  Then  he  went  on  to 
tell  two  or  three  incidents  of  some  poor  little 
boys  in  the  neighborhood  who  set  to  work  pick- 
ing and  selling  chips  till  they  had  five  dollars  to 
give  for  the  soldiers ;  and  of  a  little  five-year  old 
boy,  whose  mother  had  given  him  a  ten-cent  piece 
for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Five  he  laid  8ut  in  irre- 
sistible fire-crackers,  the  other  five  he  came  and 
offered  to  feed  the  soldiers.  The  committee  laid 
by  that  five-cent  piece,  and  intend  to  keep  it 

"  In  the  aftemoon,  Doctor  and  Sallie,  Matty, 
Emily,  and  myself,  made  a  party,  and  went  down 
there  again.  What  a  hive  it  was,  to  be  sure ! 
Nice  young  girls,  and  plump,  hearty  materfa- 
milias  bustling  about  with  meat  and  cheese,  and 
all  good  things,  a  real  tempting  meal.  And  O ! 
the  cofiee :  the  delicious  aroma  almost  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  us  outsiders,  who  had  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  smell  alone. 

'*  By  and  by,  after  a  half  hour's  waiting,  a  sunud 
gun  was  fired,  and  the  cry,  •  They  come  ?  'fiiey 
come ! '  went  forth  firom  mouth  to  mouth.  Sarah, 
I  can't  give  you  any  idea  of  the  intense  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  of  that  moment  —  the  tap- 
ping of  the  dmm ;  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp ;  the 
ringing  order,  "  Halt  \ "  and  then  they  began  filing 
in,  company  by  company,  in  perfect  quiet  ana 
order,  ranging  themselves  along  the  table,  till  the 
great  room  was  one  dense  mass  of  soldiers ;  un- 
less you  were  here,  and  had  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  war  spirit,  you  cannot  know  how  the  si^t 
of  a  thousand  armed  men  moves  one.  I  wanted 
to  embrace  the  whole  regiment  I  wanted  to  put 
my  hands  on  their  heads  and  bless  them.  I 
wanted  to  beat  the  drum,  and  sing, '  Hail  Colum- 
bia.' I  wanted  to  turn  myself  inside  out,  gener- 
ally, and  not  being  able  to  do  any  of  these  tninga^ 
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I  shed  0om6  tears  on  my  bonnet  strings,  much 
to  their  detriment,  and  rushed  off  and  gave  five 
dollars,  that  I  don't  know  how  I  can  possibly 
spare.  Sarah,  they  were  a  magnificent  looking 
set  of  men.  Never  tell  me  the  Yankees  are  an 
ugly  race,  after  seeing  those  five  hundred  hand- 
some New  Hampshire  boys.  They  were  mostly 
farmers,  and  scarcely  a  small  man  among  them. 
You  never  saw  so  quiet  and  orderly  a  meal ;  no  in- 
decent haste  or  snatching,  no  raised  voice  or  word 
of  swearing ;  perfect  courtesy  to  the  women,  in 
most  cases  turning  to  thank  them  before  leaving, 
They  were  supplied  with  newspapers,  while  eat- 
ing, and  it  was  remarkable  to  see  now  many  made 
haste  to  finish  and  have  a  few  minutes  to  read 
their  papers.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever 
such  an  intelligent  army  in  the  world  as  ours. 
Our  fiurmers,  our  mechanics,  the  ver^  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  nation,  are  going  forth,  mtelligently 
and  determinedly,  to  fight  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  slavery,  liberty  against  tyranny,  civiliza- 
tion against  barbarism. 

*'  Let  me  wind  up  my  rather  lonff  description  by 
saying  that  these  people  have  fed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  and  that  it  takes 
one  hundred  dollars  to  each  thousand,  and  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  subscription.  One 
more  remark  and  I  have  done.  I  never  wished 
more  heartily  than  at  that  blessed  moment  to  be  a 
mother,  and  then  I  wished  for  six  big  sons,  that 
I  might  send  them  all  to  fight  their  country's  bat- 
tles. I  even  gave  vent  to  the  sentiment  in  a  way 
that  shocked  some  of  my  auditory.  I  had  been 
looking  long  and  admiringly  at  a  very  handsome 
six-foot  youth,  an  ofilcer.     He  was  very  like 

— ,  only  even  handsomer,  with  a  clear, 

piure,  truthful  face.  He  ate  with  a  hearty, 
manly  appetite,  and  when  risen  from  the  table, 
shook  hands  with  two  or  three  common-looking 
Southwark  dames,  in  a  respectful,  courteous  way, 

just  as  gracefully  as would  have  done 

It,  saying,  *  I  thank  you,  ladies ;  I  thank  vou  for 
your  hospitality.'    I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

*  I  wish  tnat  boy  were  my  son.'  I  am  glad  that 
I  am  living  history.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  read  it, 
but  a  fiir  better  thing  to  live  history.  I  am  going 
to  do  everything  I  can,  and  connect  myself  as 
much  as  possible  with  what  I  beUeve  to  be  a 
great  era  in  our  history.  I  should  be  disappointed 
to  die  before  I  saw  it  through.  They  are  going 
to  open  the  Girard  House  as  a  hospital  here,  and 

if  I  can  possibly  get to  accede  to  it,  and 

I  can  make  satisfactory  arrangements,  I  shall  go 
as  a  volunteer  nurse.  In  Baltimore  the  nurses 
have  a  imiform,  -^  a  black  or  brown  merino  dress, 
tight  sleeves,  no  hoops,  tiny  linen  collar  and  cuffs, 
and  a  white  tarleton  cap.     Wouldn't  that  be 

*  cute '  ?  Imagine  me  flying  around  with  a  little 
tarleton  cap  on,  reading  and  doing  the  sentimen- 
tal part  of  the  nursing — soothing  their  brows  — 
and  grapes  —  and  jelly — and  talking  about  their 
mothers,  and  so  on. 

"What  do  you  think ! j the 

elegant ;  of  the  club,  and  red  mustache,  has 

been  doing.     Forgive  me ,  if  I  have  ever 

done  thee  any  injustice,  even  in  my  thoughts.    I 


do  revere  thee  now.    Seriously, has  been 

doing  the  work  of  a  hero.  You  know  he  has  a 
gem  of  a  little  house  up  in Place,  so  ele- 
gantly furnished,  where  he  watches  over  his  little 

children  like  a  mother.     Well, could  not 

leave  his  little  brood  to  go  to  the  war;  so  all 
summer  long  he  has  sought  out  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  taken  them  to  his  house,  and  there 
nursed  them.  Ail  his  beds  have  been  filled,  and 
during  the  summer  he  has  nursed  about  a  hun- 
dred men.  There,  who  will  say  that  war  does  not 
develop  fine  virtues  P  You  have  heard,  of  course, 
that  I  am  taking  care  of  my  country's  toes,  corns, 
and  bunions,  in  the  way  of  knitting  stockings.  I 
have  sent  ninety  pairs  to  the  Quartermaster,  four 
knit  by  my  own  nngers.  I  have  one  hundred  and 
ten  pairs  out,  in  process  of  being  knit.  I  am 
goinff  to  accomplish  four  hundred  oefore  I  be^ 
anything  else.  Helen  is  employed  in  collectmg 
luxuries  for  the  hospitals  —jellies,  farina,  gelatin, 
&c.  She  will  despatch  a  large  box  to-morrow, 
and  still  expects  enough  material  for  another. 
So  you  see  we  are  all,  according  to  oiu:  ability, 
spending  and  being  spent  for  our  dear  old  motber 
country. 

"  One  word  more  for  our  country,  and  I  have 
done.  We  are  at  our  wits'  ends  for  blankets. 
With  five  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms  in 
the  Northern  States,  it  is  no  easy  thin^  to  provide 
them  all  with  blankets ;  and  as  this  is  no  wool- 
growinff  country,  there  is  no  store  or  supply  to 
fall  back  upon.  Government  has  put  forth  stir- 
ring appeals  to  the  loyal  women  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  give  or  sell  their  hoards  of  household 
blankets  to  the  army :  you  may  be  sure  this  was 
generously  responded  to ;  and  yet  there  is  great  and 
pressing  need.  Many  women  I  know  have  cut  up 
their  druffget  and  half  worn  ingrain  carpets,  bound 
them,  and  sent  them  off  I  do  believe  the  gen- 
erosity of  this  people,  now  and  here,  has  no  par- 
allel m  histor}\  Helen  sent  two  pairs  of  good 
bed  blankets,  and  my  sisters  out  at  Darley  (you 
know  their  limited  means)  sent  ten  —  almost  all 
they  possessed.  I  mean  to  send  some  drugget. 
I  can't  well  send  my  only  two  pairs  of  blankets, 
as  they  are  old  rose  relics.  If  the  need  continues, 
however,  I  shall  make  the  sacrifice.  You  under- 
stand it  is  no  little  economy  in  Government.  It  is 
because  there  is  not  enough  wool  in  the  country. 
Mon^y  cannot  get  them ;  so  they  must  be  got  for 
love.  Now,  my  darling,  you  can  perhaps  perceive 
what  my  hobby  is  now.  If  you  were  here,  you 
would  be  death  on  pairiotism  too.  Dr.  Board- 
man's  church  is  the  very  head  of  all  good  works 
for  the  country ;  you  would  find  it  would  cost  as 
much  labor  and  money  to  keep  up  with  them,  as 
travelling  amon^  the  Alps  does.  .  .  .  Do  you 
know,  Sarah,  it  in  fashionable  here  to  be  traitor- 
ous ;  not  exactly  to  say,  I  am  a  secessionist,  but 
to  call  one*s  self  a  '  peace  man '  —  an  aitti-adminis- 
tration  man — just  as  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
it  was  fashionable  to  be  Tories.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  spirit  of  trade,  whose  cry  is, 
'Give  us  prosperity;  onlv  give  us  prosperity  in 
our  day,  and  apr^  now  U  ddugeJ   It  is  willing 
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that  the  South  should  pull  our  noses,  and  that  all 
nations  under  heaven  suould  spit  in  our  faces  for 
cowards,  rather  than  have  wealth  and  trade,  ease 
and  comfort,  interfered  with.  It  is  only  in  the 
mat  cities,  and  among  the  wealthy,  that  you  meet 
Uiis  demoralization.  Throughout  the  country, 
and  among  the  great  middle  classes,  patriotism  is 
warm  and  earnest    .    .    .    We  had  a  stirring 

talk  last  night  at  — ,  on  the  times.    We 

there  all  believed  that  the  North  was  too  back- 
ward about  facing  the  subject  of  slavery.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  so  long  of  protecting  it, 
and  of  80  hating  the  word  AbolUionist,  that  now 
we  are  afraid  to  face  the  great  question  that  Provi- 
dence is  thrusting  upon  us.  We  are  willing  to 
kill  our  white  brethren,  if  need  be,  bum  their  cit- 
ies, and  yet  are  squeamish  about  their  slave  prop- 
erty. We  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  evil,  and  a 
burden  to  the  land ;  and  yet,  in  this  time  of  great 
uprooting  and  regeneration,  we  are  afraid  to  say 

this  thing  shall  be  purged  away.    Mr. said 

he  believed  there  was  a  special  rrovidenoe  in  our 
panic  at  Bull  Run ;  that  if  we  had  been  victorious, 
and  taken  Bicbmond,  and  patched  a  hasty  peace, 
we  would  have  shirked  the  whole  question — 
skinned  over  the  cancer  that  would  have  broken 
out  again.  W—  said  that  he  thought  Provi- 
dence had  taken  the  whole  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  man,  and  by  showing  the  world  the  necessity 
of  growing  cotton  elsewhere,  had  given  the  death- 
blow to  slavery.  When  tiie  American  cotton 
King  is  deposed,  Cuffee  is  £ree.'' 


Colonel  Montgomery's  Escape.  —  The  fol- 
lowing  story  of  tiie  escape  of  Colonel  Montgomery 
from  the  Confederate  authorities  at  Vicksburg, 
was  given  by  him  at  the  Union  League  Rooms  at 
Washington,  in  April,  1864 :  — 

"  One  year  ago  last  November  I  was  in  jail  in 
Vicksburg,  condemned  to  be  shot.  I  escaped  one 
day ;  I  ran  home  to  my  wife  and  little  ones.  It 
was  about  noon  ;  a  tram  would  leave  the  city  at 
three  o'clock.  I  told  my  wife  to  pack  up  our 
trunks,  and  we  must  go.  She  packed  them,  and 
sent  them  to  the  depot  by  a  negro,  and  then  fol- 
lowed with  our  little  girl,  and  boy,  while  I  went 
around  outside  the  town,  met  the  train  going 
through  a  cut,  jumped  aboard,  and  all  went  weU 
till  we  got  to  Holly  Springes.  I  must  go  to  Mem- 
phis, fifty  miles,  and  no  railroad,  and  most  of  the 
wav  through  rebel  pickets.  I  must  get  a  pass 
and  a  conveyance  if  1  could.  I  went  to  the  Gen- 
eral's office ;  he  was  away,  but  his  Adjutant  was 
there,  and  said  it  was  of  no  use  to  ask  for  a  pass ; 
if  I  was  Jefferson  Davis'  son,  and  had  my  mother 
with  me,  I  could  not  be  passed  in  Uiat  oirection. 
I  talked  with  him  about  other  things ;  I  asked 
him  down  to  take  a  drink.  He  dnmk,  and  I 
talked.  I  told  him  how  many  adjutants  I  had 
known,  and  what  smart  men  they  were,  and  that 
I  thought  him  the  smartest  of  lul,  and  was  sure, 
when  his  merits  were  known,  he  would  be  at  the 
head  of  all  the  adjutants  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
General  came  at  last,  and  the  Adjutant  begged 
him  to  grant  a  pass  to  this  verff  particular  firirad 


of  his,  to  take  his  wif^  and  children  to  Memphis 
and  return.  I  was  particular  about  the  return. 
He  gave  the  pass,  but  it  did  not  cover  a  conver- 
ance,  and  there  was  none  to  be  had.  Then  the 
telegraph  brought  news  of  my  escape,  and  orders 
to  have  me  sent  back  to  be  shot.  The  Adjutant 
had  the  order,  and  he  told  me  to  git  Do  you 
know  what  ffit  means  ?  Well,  I  tell  you,  in  such 
a  case  it  means  to  —  ffit!  The  Adjutant  bid 
indorsed  me  as  his  fnend ;  he  was  afraid  he  had 
his  foot  in,  so  he  wanted  me  to  gitt  and  I  did. 
My  wife  made  a  bundle  of  what  clothes  the  chil- 
dren must  have.  I  put  it  on  my  back,  took  my 
little  boy  by  the  hand,  she  took  the  little  girl,  and 
we  started  on  foot  for  Memphis.  It  was  a  day 
of  scorching  heat ;  the  thermometer  above  90^ ; 
the  burning  sand  six  inches  deep ;  my  little  ones 
both  barefooted  ;  my  little  boy  with  no  hat ;  and 
my  wife  with  only  thin-soled  slippers  on,  worth 
about  forty  cents,  but  for  which  I  paid  ten  doUars 
hard  cash.  There  was  no  getting  out  of  that 
burning  sun  and  burning  sand ;  and,  as  we  went 
on,  O  my  God !  the  screams  of  those  little  chil- 
dren 4  the  red,  fiery  streaks  ran  up  their  white 
ankles ;  every  step  was  agony,  and  every  breath. 
We  dragged  them  on.  Every  moment  we  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  couriers  beliind,  coming  for 
me.  My  wife  and  little  girl  were  before  me,  the 
little  boy  was  too  young  to  keep  up  with  them. 
At  every  rise  of  ground  my  wife  would  turn  and 
look  to  see  if  a  messenger  were  coming  for  me. 
One  time,  as  she  stood  so,  my  Httle  boy  reached 
her,  his  poor  feet  all  red  and  blistered,  his  curls 
matted  to  his  head  with  perspiration,  with  both 
hands  clinging  to  her  dress,  and  his  dusty,  tearful 
face  lifted  to  hers,  he  cried  out,  *  O  mamma,  cant 
you  see  our  home  now  P ' 

**So  we  went  on  all  one  day.  At  night  we 
stopped  at  an  overseer's  house,  where  we  were 
permitted  to  stay.  They  were  poor,  but  kind.  A 
bed  was  made  on  the  floor  for  us,  but  the  agony 
the  children  suffered  was  so  great  they  could  not 
sleep,  exhausted  as  they  were.  We  l>ound  their 
little  feet  in  cloths,  and  I  sat  by  all  night  to  keep 
them  wet  with  cold  water ;  then  they  could  sleep. 
If  in  my  stupor  and  exhaustion  I  chanced  to 
forget  mvself,  their  shrieks  quickly  wakened  me 
again.  In  the  morning  we  had  to  start ;  there 
was  no  staying  here.  Those  poor  little  foet, 
burnt  all  day  and  soaked  all  nignt,  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  parboiled ;  yet  blistered  as  tiiey 
were,  swollen  till  shapeless,  and  streaked  with  rea 
and  purple  and  blue,  they  must  go  into  that 
burning  sand  again.  O  my  God !  my  God !  those 
cries!  will  thine  avenging  angel  gather  up  the 
tears  that  bedewed  that  fiery  path,  tears  from 
those  helpless  little  ones  in  their  awful  agony ! 
[He  covered  his  face  with  his  hand  an  instant, 
and  then  resumed.]  But  we  dragged  them  on! 
I  don't  know  how  it  happened  that  I  did  not 
notice  when  the  little  hana  slipped  from  mine, 
but,  from  whatever  distraction  of  mind  I  was  in, 
I  was  startled  by  a  shriek  that  is  ringing  in  my 
ears  yet,  and  looking  back  I  saw  my  little  boy 
lying  in  the  sand  in  the  road  behind  me.  He 
could  not  walk  another  step,  and  thought  I  had 
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hit  him  to  die.  I  put  my  pack  oyer  on  one 
shoulder,  and  laid  lum  across  the  other  with  his 
boming  cheek  to  mine,  and  his  hot  breath  fan- 
ning mv  face.  His  mother  and  sister  had  gone 
on,  and  were  sitting  on  the  grass  under  a  tree 
vaiting  for  us.  Little  Freddy  saw  them,  and 
said: 

^ '  Papa,  do  mamma  and  sister  see  onr  home 
now?' 

« I  said,  *  Yes.' 

«*  *  Well,'  said  he,  « if  Ponto  sees  them,  hell 
know  I'm  coming,  and  he'll  run  past  them,  and 
111  call  him,  and  get  on  his  back,  and  ride  home, 
and  then  you  won't  have  to  carry  me — will  you, 
pi^? '    ronto  was  a  great  dog  we  had  at  home. 

"  I  laid  the  child  down  on  the  grass  beside  his 
mother ;  she  told  me  then  that  she  could  go  no 
fiother.  There  we  were.  Presently  my  wire  saw 
a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance.    I  saw  it  too. 

** '  It  is  the  courier  coming  for  you,'  she  said. 
'  He  will  take  you  from  us ;  and  what  will  be- 
come of  YOU  ?  what  will  become  of  us  ? ' 

**  I  looked  and  saw  that  the  man  was  in  a  small 
boggy  — just  room  enough  for  him  and  me  —  no 
proTision  for  my  family.  My  poor  wife  was  on 
Der  knees.  Her  face  was  white  as  marble,  and 
cokL  She  was  trying  to  pray,  but  she  only 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  *  O  my  God !  O 
my  God!'  Not  another  word  would  come.  I 
put  my  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  said,  'My 
dear,  there  is  but  one  man,  and  no  one  man  takes 
me  from  you  to-day ! ' 

"  The  man  in  the  buggy  drove  up.  He  stopped 
and  looked  at  us.  Said  he,  '  I  see  you  are  trav- 
elling.* '  No,  sir,'  said  I ;  *  travelling  and  I  have 
quit.     *Well,  you  don't  live  hereabouts.'    'No.* 

*  What  is  your  name  ? '    *  Montgomery.' 

"  He  looked  at  the  feet  of  my  little  ones, 
lying  on  the  grass.  '  Have  those  children  got 
the  small  pox  ? '    *No.'    *  The  measles  ? '    *No.' 

*  Well,  what  have  they  got  ? '  *  My  dear  sir,  they 
have  got  just  as  near  nothing  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  being  to  get.'  I  found  he  was  the 
rebel  mail  carrier.  I  showed  him  my  pass, 
and  asked  what  he  would  charge  to  take  my 
wife  and  children  through  the  hues.    He  said, 

*  Fifty  dollars  in  sold.'  My  wife  and  her  mother 
had  saved  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  and  fifty  cents 
in  silver,  all  of  which  I  ha^  and  it  was  alL  I 
put  my  wife  in  the  seat  beside  him,  the  little 
boy  in  her  lap,  the  little  girl  at  her  feet,  my  bun- 
dle under  the  seat,  gave  the  man  the  fifty  dollars 
in  gold,  put  the  fifty  cents  in  my  pocket,  and 
they  drove  ofL  I  followed.  When  I  came  to  a 
picket,  I  showed  my  pass,  and  asked  about  the 
ougfy.  The  answer  was  always, '  Yes ;  the  mail 
earner,  with  a  woman  and  two  children,  went  by 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  and  reported  a  man 
coming  with  a  pass  covering  the  woman  and  chil- 
dren. All  rignt.'  I  went  on.  At  last  I  asked, 
'How  many  more  picket  stations  are  there?' 
'Only  one.^  'How  far  is  it?'  'Three  miles.' 
'  That  is  the  last  ? '  '  Yes.'  I  had  on  such  boots 
as  the  slaves  wear.  I  had  paid  thirty  dollars  for 
them,  and  I  made  them  earn  every  cent  of  the 
money  in  that  three  miles.    I  came  in  sight  of 


the  picket  so  soon  that  I  was  frightened.  I 
thought  of  the  telegraph  wires.  What  might 
they  not  have  told  before  this  ?  Who  knew  but 
that  man  held  my  life  in  his  hands  ?  There  was 
no  help  for  it.  1  walked  up  to  him  as  he  sat  on 
his  horse,  and  handed  up  my  pass,  and  asked 
about  the  buggy.  Yes,  it  had  gone  by  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago.  But  why  did  the  man  not  ^ve 
me  back  my  pass?  Would  he  never  be  done 
reading  it  ?  —  or,  instead  of  giving  it  back,  would 
he  level  his  pistol  and  shoot  me  ?  There  I  stood, 
on  the  border  of  Rebeldom.  The  United  States 
was  before  me  —  the  free,  glorious  United  States, 
and  wife  and  little  ones ;  and  what  was  behind  ? 
O  God !  would  the  man  never  be  done  reading 
that  little  scrap  of  writing  ?  That  flag,  omr  flag 
was  before  me,  and  freedom.  My  heart  beat  so 
loud  I  was  afraid  the  man  would  hear  it.  I  tried 
to  stir.  Was  he  reaching  down  his  hand  to  shoot 
me?  No ;  it  was  only  to  give  -back  the  pass,  as 
he  said,  'All  right!'  and  I  was  a  free  man 
again — free,  and  in  the  United  States,  and  un- 
der the  fla^  of  stars !  I  was  not  long  in  getting 
to  St  Louis  with  my  family.  We  walked  the 
streets  of  that  city  barefooted.     There  was  a 

r)litical  meeting  that  night  —  a  republican  one. 
happened  in.  The  chances  are  that  something 
was  said.  The  next  morning  the  copperhead  pa- 
per stated  that  there  was  such  a  meeting,  and 
that  it  was  entertained  by  the  blatant  raving^  of 
a  southern  renegade.  Ijiat  meant  me.  Since 
then,  I  have  been  in  many  of  your  Northern  cities 
and  States,  and  without  a  pass.  Here  is  the 
difference :  at  the  South  you  cannot  turn  round, 
cross  the  street,  kiss  your  wife,  or  s^  to  market, 
without  a  pass.  Here,  where  Abruiam  Lincoln 
tyrannizes  like  a  military  despot,  —  where  he 
usurps  all  the  people's  nghts  and  puts  them  in 
his  pocket,  —  every  one  can  go  where  he  pleases, 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Jeff  Davis  takes 
better  care  of  the  liberties  of  his  people ! 

"  Now  I  must  say  a  word  about  that  little  wife 
of  mine.  I  am  going  to  take  her  homo  to  die ! 
[H^re  the  tears  almost  choked  his  utterance; 
but  he  crushed  them  back,  and  went  on.  His 
simple,  touching  narrative  had  already  brought 
tears  to  many  eyes,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  dry 
one  in  that  crowded  room.]  Yes,  I  am  going  to 
take  her  home  to  die  !  The  doctors  have  told  us 
she  cannot  live  long,  and  she  wants  to  die  and  be 
buried  among  her  own  people ;  so  we  are  going. 
The  ladies  of  one  of  your  Northern  cities  have 
given  her  a  beautiful  silk  flag — a  flag  with  all 
the  stripes  and  all  the  stars  upon  it.  We  will 
take  that  with  us,  and  if  our  old  home  is  stand- 
ing, the  flag  shall  float  above  it.  If  it  is  not 
standing,  then  we  will  plant  the  flag  upon  its 
ruins,  or  over  the  place  where  it  once  was ;  and 
as  we  sit  beneath  its  folds,  we  will  think,  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  of  all  the  kindness  of  these 
free  and  mtppy  Northern  people  to  the  wandering, 
homeless  refrigees." 

^A  White  Soldier,  at  the  camp^  of  the  Fif- 
teenth regiment  of  colored  troops,  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  while  deprecating  the  employment  of  ne- 
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groes  as  soldiers,  boasted  that  he  could  make  the 
grand  rounds  on  the  colored  boys,  and  capture  a 
musket  or  bayonet  Accordingly,  he  approached 
a  sable  guard,  drew  him  into  conversation,  and 
kindly  requested  to  see  his  musket,  which  the 

fuari  refused.  He  then  wished  to  look  at  his 
ayonet,  but  the  ^ard  stood  on  his  orders.  He 
then  tried  intimidation,  and,  pretendine  to  be 
insidted,  assumed  a  fighting  attitude;  out  the 
guard  ordered  him  to  retire  or  he  would  shoot. 
The  foolish  fellow  advanced,  and  was  promptly 
shot,  and  the  loss  of  an  arm  was  the  penalty  of 
his  imprudence. 


Humors  op  the  Camp. — A  soldier  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  artillery  brigade  of  the  Fifth 
corps,  at  Culpepper,  Va.,  ^ves  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  amusements  m  camp : 

"Almost  the  onl^  diversion  the  soldiers  have 
nowadays,  is  derived  from  the  new  recruits, 
constantly  arriving.  They  are  the  butt  of  all 
jokes,  and  the  easy  prey  of  all  sells  and  tricks. 
No  class  of  men  enjoy  fun  more  heartily  than 
the  soldiers.  They  squeeze  sport  out  of  every- 
thing, and  seem  to  have  acquired  the  faculty  of 
ascertaining,  intuitively,  where  most  of  it  is  to  be 
found.  On  drill,  a  new  recruit  is  always  sure  to 
get  his  toes  exactly  where  a  *  Vet*  wishes  to  put 
uie  butt  of  his  musket,  as  he  '  orders  arms ; '  and 
if  there  is  a  mud-puddle  within  a  yard  of  him,  he 
is  sure  to  *  dress  *  into  it  Captain  Reynolds,  of 
Battery  *  S,*  First  New  York  artillery,  has  got  a 
large  number  of  new  recruits,  and  some  of  the 
jokes  that  the  Veterans  play  on  them  are  very 
amusing.  The  recruits  are  constanjtljr  sighinff 
over  departed  luxuries,  and  are  very  easily  duped 
into  any  sell,  where  the  inner  man  is  concerned. 
A  mischievous  *  Vet*  got  a  whole  squad  of  them 
out  in  line  the  other  day,  when  it  was  raining 
quite  hard,  to  receive  their  ration  of  'warm 
bread.'  One  fellow,  greener  than  the  rest,  was 
sent  to  the  Captain's  quarters  for  his  '  ticket  for 
butter.*  Another  one  went  to  the  Company  Clerk 
with  a  two-quart  pail  for  his  *  three  days'  ration 
of  maple  sugar*  Some  of  them  have  very  funny 
ideas  of  discipline  in  the  army.  In  a  newly  ar- 
rived squad,  a  few  days  since,  was  one  of  these, 
who  thought  he  would  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Captain  by  making  him  a  call  in  the  evening. 
Accordingly,  he  rapped  at  the  door,  walked  in, 
took  oflf  his  hat,  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  re- 
placed his  hat  on  his  head. 

"  *  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? '  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

^  ** « O,  nothing,'  says  the  fellow,  at  the  same 
time  seating  himself  m  a  chair  opposite  the  Cap- 
tain. '  I  thought  I  would  come  down  and  have  a 
little  chat  with  you.* 

"  *  O,  that's  it,'  said  the  Captain,  f  Well,  that 
isn't  the  way  they  do  in  the  army.  When  a  sol- 
dier comes  mto  an  officer's  quarters,  he  takes  off 
his  hat  and  stands  at  "  attention,"  with  his  heels 
together,  his  toes  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
ffrees,  hands  at  his  side,  and  eyes  to  the  "  front" 
He  does  not  take  a  seat  unless  asked  to,  and 


when  he  has  done  his  business,  salutes  the  offi- 
cer, makes  an  **  about  face,'*  and  —  leaves.* 

"  The  fellow  did  not  wait  for  further  instmc- 
tions,  but  took  his  departure,  having  received 
his  first  lesson  in  the  *  school  of  the  soldier.'  ** 

In  repartee  and  fun  our  soldiers  are  not  be- 
hind any  class  of  men  living,  and  they  have  a 
most  keen  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  and  sar- 
castic.    Chapman  tells  a  good  stor)' : 

"  A  few  days  ago,  two  soldiers  were  sentenced, 
for  some  trivial  offence,  to  ten  days  in  the  guard- 
house ;  but  they  were  taken  out  occasionally  to 
do  police  duty  about  camp.  Doing  police  dutj, 
you  must  know,  is  not  in  the  army  what  it  is  m 
the  city ;  but  consists  in  going  about  under  guard 
arid  cleaning  up  the  camp.  These  soldiers  were 
put  to  cleaning  away  the  mud  firom  the  front  of 
the  Colonel's  quarters.  They  were  from  a  New 
York  city  regiment,  and  to  judee  from  their  dia- 
lect, might  have  been  named  Mose  and  Sykesy. 
At  any  rate,  I  shall  call  them  so  in  the  recitaL 
They  had  worked  well,  and  finally  seated  them- 
selves on  a  log  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Ser- 
geant of  the  Guard  to  relieve  them,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place: 

«*  Mose —  *  Say,  Sykesy,  what  you  going  to  do 
when  yer  three  years  up  ?    Coin'  to  be  a  Vet  ? 

Say.' 

"  Sykesy  —  *  Not  if  I  know  myself,  I  ain't ;  no ! 
I'm  goin'  to  be  a  citizen,  I  am.  I'm  goin*  back 
to  New  York,  and  am  goin'  to  lay  off  and  take 
comfort,  bum  around  the  engine-house,  and  run 
wid  der  machine.' 

"  Mose  —  *  Well,  I  tell  yer  what  I'lfl  agoin'  to  do. 
I've  jest  been  thinkin'  the  matter  all  over,  and  got 
the  whole  thing  fixed.  In  the  first  place,  Fm 
goin'  home  to  New  York,  and  as  soon  as  I  get 
my  discharge,  I'm  goin'  to  take  a  good  bath,  and 
get  this  Virginia  sacred  soil  off  me.  Then  Fm 
goin'  to  have  my  head  shampooed,  my  hair  cut 
and  combed  forward  and  'iled,  and  then  I'm  goin' 
to  some  up-town  clothing  store,  and  buy  me  a 
suit  of  togs.  Fm  agoin'  to  get  a  gaUus  suit,  too 
—  black  breeches,  red  shirt,  black  silk  choker, 
stove-pipe  hat,  with  black  bombazine  around  it, 
and  a  pair  of  them  shiny  butes.  Then  I'm  goin' 
up  to  Delmqnico's  place,  and  am  goin'  for  to  or- 
der jest  the  best  dinner  he  can  get  up.  I'm 
goin'  to  have  all  he  has  on  his  dinner  ticket,  you 
can  bet  What  ?  No !  I  guess  I  won't  have  a 
gay  old  dinner,  much ;  for  I'll  be  a  citizen  then, 
and  won't  have  to  break  my  teeth  off  gnawin' 
hard  tack.  After  I've  had  my  dinner,  I  vrill  call 
for  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  cigar,  and  all  the  New 
York  papers,  and  then  I'll  jest  set  down,  perch 
my  feet  up  on  the  table,  dnnk  my  wine,  smoke 
my  cigar,  read  the  news,  and  wonder  why  the 
devil  the  army  of  the  Potomac  don't  move' " 


Scenes  in  the  Hospital.  — The  editor  of 
The  American  Wesleyan  relates  the  following  as 
a  portion  of  his  experience  among  the  wounded 
in  the  hospitals : 

**  Not  long  since  I  was  called  to  witness  the 
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f<[^owixig,  which  I  mil  call  <  2^  Dying  Soldiei^s 
Dream  of  Childhood,* 

**He  was  brought  in  mortally  wounded,  al- 
though by  a  false  feeling  of  kindiiiess  one  or  two 
of  the  surgeons  told  him  his  wound  was  severe, 
but  not  dangerous.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  un- 
deceive him ;  and  so,  sitting  down  beside  his  lowly 
pallet,  and  taking  his  hand  m  mine  while  I  brushed 
back  the  dark  curls  from  his  high,  open  brow,  I 
tried  to  lead  him  easily  into  such  a  channel  of 
conversation  as  I  desired.  J  had  not  conversed 
long  with  him  when  he  suddenly  inquired  what  I 
thought  of  his  prospects  of  recovery.  Bather 
avoioing  for  the  time  giving  a  direct  answer,  I 
inquired  how  he  felt  himself  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  He  answered  with  considerable  hesita- 
tion, that  the  surgeons  told  him  he  would  get 
along  nicely ;  but  that  he  himself  felt  afraid  that 
he  would  never  recover.  I  noticed,  too,  that  his  lips 
quivered,  and  he  drew  a  long,  deep  sigh.  Then 
he  turned  his  youthful,  open  face  full  upon  me ; 
he  sighed  again ;  there  was  a  choking,  fluttering 
sensation  which  told  the  intensity  of  his  feelings, 
and  he  said,  'If  I  was  only  at  home!'  Poor 
boy!     Many  a  hill,  and  valley,  and  mountain 

forge,  and  broad  river,  lay  between  him  and  his 
ome !  And  the  loving  ones  there  were  all  un- 
conscious of  his  deep  distress ;  and  even  before 
his  name  would  appear  in  the  Hst  of  killed  and 
wounded  of  some  daily  paper,  he  would  already 
be  '  where  the  wicked  cease  horn  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.'  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
tender  sympathy  of  the  infinite  Father,  of  the 
all-sufficient  Savior,  who  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and 
how  that  a  full  and  free  salvation  was  ofiered  to 
all  through  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  1  could  not  get  him  to  say  much,  and  so, 
after  praying  with  mm,  I  left  him  for  a  time.  In 
a  few  hours  I  called  to  see  him  again,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  endeavored  to  press  home 
the  momentous  truths  of  salvation.  At  last  he 
opened  his  mind  freely,  told  me  he  thought  he 
was  once  a  Christian,  that  he  sought  an  interest 
in  Christ  when  a  boy,  and  felt  happv  in  the  belief 
that  he  loved  the  Savior — that  his  happiest  hours 
were  spent  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  that  he  used  to 
take  delight  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures. 
*I  remember,  too,'  said  he,  *now  my  fother 
prayed — O  Chaplain !  I  had  a  good  father  —  he's 
m  heaven  now  —  how  he  prayed  for  mef  that  I 
might  alwavs  be  good.  I  remember  the  night 
that  he  died — and  how  happy  he  was,  and  how 
he  sung  **  On  Jordan's  stormv  banks  I  stand,"  and 
how  he  put  his  hand  on  my  bead  and  told  me  to 
serve  God  and  meet  him  in  heaven.  O,  if  I  was 
as  good  as  mv  father  was,  it  would  be  better  with 
me  now !  I  have  forgotten  my  promises,  I  have 
turned  mv  back  on  Christ  What  shall  I  do  P 
what  shall  I  do  ?  I'm  dying  —  I  know  I'm  dy- 
ing, and  I  am  afraid  to  die !  O  Jesus,  have  mercy 
on  me  a  sinner ! ' 

**  I  did  not  interrupt  him  till  he  had  given  full 
and  free  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  then  tried  to 
point  him  to  the  all-sufficient  Savior. 
^  *  Do  you  think  God  will  have  mercy  on  my 


poor  soul  P '  he  exclaimed  in  such  a  piteous  tone 
of  voice  and  with  such  genuine  earnestness,  that 
my  own  feelings  nearly  overcame  me,  and  I  could 
barely  say,  *  Yes,  dear  brother,  God  is  ready  now 
to  bless  you,  to  forgive  you  all  your  sins,  and 
make  you  happy  in  me  enjoyment  of  his  love.* 

"  *  But  I  have  neglected  prayer  and  backslidden 
from  God ;  I  sinned  against  light  and  knowledge ; 
I  knew  better.  Chaplain,  I  knew  better,  for  my 
conscience  troubled  me;  it  was  God's  Spirit  striv- 
ing with  me,  — yes,  I  knew  better,  for  I  once 
loved  Jesus.  O  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  a  poor 
sinner ! ' 

"  *  Hear  God's  own  answer  to  your  question,' 
said  L.  ''If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life,"  Now,  these  words  are  as  much  addressed 
to  you  as  if  there  were  not  another  sinner  upon 
earth.  Take  them  as  God's  own  words  to  your- 
self, and  remember  that  that  dear  Savior  whom 
you  say  that  you  once  served,  loves  you  yet, 
loves  you  now,  and  is  yearning  over  you  with 
the  deepest  sympathy.  He  waits  to  take  away 
the  heavy  burden  from  your  heart,  and  give  you 
joy  and  peace  in  believing.  Just  come  back  as  a 
poor  wanderer,  weary  and  helpless ;  and  remem- 
ber you  are  coming  to  your  own  God  and  Savior, 
who  knows  just  what  you  need,  and  how  you  feel, 
and  is  more  willing  to  receive  you  anil  for^ve 
you  than  vou  are  to  return  to  him.' 

"  *  O,  if  I  was  just  as  happy  as  I  once  was !  but 
now  I'm  here  wounded  and  dying — and  O,  this 
awful  pain — what  will  I  do — what  will  I  do  — 
Jesus,  ^sus,  what  will  I  do ! '  he  exclaimed  in 
the  deepest  agony  of  body  and  mind. 

" '  B^eve  on  Qxe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  cast  your 
poor  troubled  soul  upon  the  Savior,  just  place 
yourself  as  a  poor  helpless  sinner  ii\  His  hands, 
and  you  will  be  saved,'  said  I,  trying  to  lead  his 
mind  to  the  one  only  source  of  comfort. 

"The  agony  of  this  poor  boy  was  terrible. 
His  pitiful  groans  simk  into  my  very  heart,  and 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  entirely  powerless  to  do 
him  good. 

"Sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether 
his  bodily  or  mental  anguish  was  greater.  Fre- 
quently the  deep,  agonizing  groan  of  bodily  pain 
would  end  in  a  most  pathetic  cry  for  mercy,  or  a 
child-like  petition  to  be  received  into  the  favor  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  Sometimes  he  turned  upon 
me  such  a  pitiful,  helpless  look,  such  a  look  as  a 
drowning  child  might  cast  towards  its  mother ;  a 
look  of  unutterable  meaning,  but  which  plainly 
said,  *  I'm  dying,  —  won't  you  help  me  ?  *  Seeing 
that  to  ^  appearance  he  was  rapidly  sinking,  I 
urged  him  to  accept  the  free  offer  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  God  through  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  after  again  praying  with  him,  I  left  him  for 
a  little  time.  An  hour,  perhaps,  had  elapsed, 
when  I  again  was  beside  him.  The  first  words  be 
uttered  were : 
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**  *  Fm  trring  to  oome  back  to  Ood,  and  I  think 
that  he  will  not  cast  me  off  ^  but  I'm  afraid.' 

'"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  question,'  said  I ; 
'  but  you  must  not  answer  it  till  you  think  over 
it.  It  is  this:  Do  you  think  that  Ood  loves 
you  ?  * 

**  lie  seemed  to  ponder  the  question  a  little,  and 
then  answered,  — 

"  *  I  think  —  I  think  He  does." 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said,  *  He  loves  you  dearly,  and  sym- 
pathizes with  vou  in  your  great  distress,  and  is  so 
very  anxious  lor  your  soul's  salvation  that  He  is 
waiting  even  now,  this  moment,  to  forgive  you  all 
your  sms  and  make  you  happy  in  His  love.  Can 
you  not  take  your  own  heavenly  Father's,  word, 
that  "whosoever  believeth  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  saved ! "  Just  trust  in  him ;  just 
throw  yourself  as  you  are,  —  a  poor,  helpless  sin- 
ner, —  into  His  hands,  and  you  will  be  saved.' 

*' '  Is  that  all  I'm  to  do  ? '  said  he,  musingly ; 
*  and  yet  what  else  can  I  do  ?  Yes,  yes ;  I  think 
I  see  it  all ;  I  have  been  afraid  to  trust  in  the 
promises  of  God,  I  feel  myself  to  be  so  unwor- 
thy ;  but  now,  Jesus,  Savior,  I  come  to  thee,  a 
poor,  helpless  sinner. 

"  Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  to  thee  — 
'Tis  aU  that  I  can  do." 

Yes,  Lord,  it  is  all  that  I  can  do ! ' 

**  Then  followed  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget  to 
my  dying  day.  It  was  night  The  temporary  hos- 
pital was  in  an  old,  dark,  dingy  house.  The  can- 
dle burned  dimly,  and  seemed,  by  its  flickering, 
uncertain  light,  to  make  the  gloomy  surroundings 
all  the  more  gloomy.  The  poor  mangled  soldier 
boy  lay  rolling  uneasily  from  side  to  side.  Large 
drops  of  cold  sweat  stood  like  beads  on  his  open 
brow.  A  quivering  sensation  seemed  to  pass 
through  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  bo<^ ;  and 
there  was  a  long,  deep,  shivering  sigh,  which  told 
of  the  very  extremity  of  mortal  anguish.  His 
large  bright  eye  grew  dim,  and  seemea  as  if  look- 
ing up  from. a  great  depth ;  and  that  mysterious 
change  of  color  and  feature  took  place,  wnich  tells 
that  the  wheels  of  life  are  about  to  stand  still. 
Suddenly  he  threw  out  his  arms  and  clasped  me 
tightly  round  the  neck  as  I  stooped  over  him,  and 
exclaimed,  '  What  shall  I  do,  O  Chaplain,  what 
shall  I  do? ' 

" '  Put  your  trust  in  Christ,  your  own  Savior, 
who  died  for  you,*  I  replied. 

"  <  I  do  beheve  in  Jesus,'  he  said, '  and  I  think 
He  will  save  me  j  yes,  He  will  save  me  !  But 
O,  what  is  this  ?  am  I  dying  now  P  Tell  me,  am 
Idyinff?' 

"  *  Yes,  you  are  d}'ing,  dear  brother,'  I  answered ; 
'  you  will  soon  be  in  the  spirit  world.  Is  Jesus 
near  you  ?    Have  you  peace  of  mind  ? ' 

"  *  It's  all  over  now,*  ne  whispered.  *  Ood  has, 
for  Christ's  sake,  for^ven  me,  a  poor  sinner ;  and 
he  will  take  me  to  himself.  Good  by,  Chaplain ; 
good  by.* 

''  He  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  or  what  mi^ht  be 
called  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  I  sat  by  his  side 
waiting  and  watching.  He  dreamed.  He  seemed 
to  be  again  at  home,  mingling  with  loved  ones, 


for  he  whisperod  the  name  of  mother.  Then  he 
seemed  to  be  praying,  as  if,  a  child  again,  he  knelt 
at  a  parent's  knee  and  repeated  his  evening 
prayer.  I  stooped  over  him  and  listened  atten- 
tively to  every  whisper.  At  last  I  caught  a  few 
disjointed  sentences,  as  follows:  'Our  Father— 
who  art — this  night — I  lay  me— down — O  Jesus 
— my  Savior — take  me^to  heaven.  Hallowed* 
be  —  thy  name  —  *  There  was  then  a  pause,  and 
a  deep  sigh.  The  angel  of  death  had  come !  The 
golden  bowl  was  broken,  and  the  wheel  stood  still 
at  the  cistern  f  Poor  mangled  sufferer !  he  had 
found  Christ ;  and  his  dream  of  childhood's  devo- 
tions gave  place,  we  trust,  to  the  brighter  visioDS 
of  glory  and  the  songs  of  salvation !  ** 


CONFEDERATE  SONG  OF  FREEDOM. 

^  BT  BMILT  M.   WASHINGTON. 

Mabch  on,  ye  children  of  the  brave  -^ 

Descendants  of  the  free ! 
On  to  the  hero's  bloody  grave. 
Or  glorious  liberty ! 

On,  on  —  wiUi  clashing  sword  and  drum ; 
The  foe !  —  they  come }  they  come !  —  strike 
home! 
For  more  than  safety,  or  for  life,  — 
For  more  than  mother,  child,  or  wife. 
Strike  home  for  Liberty ! 

Charge,  charge !  nor  shed  the  pitying  tear ; 

Too  long  hath  mercy  plead  I 
Charge,  cluu'ge !  and  share  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  strike  &e  foeman  dead ! 

Charge,  charge !  for  more  than  vital  gains, 
Strike  home,  and  rend  the  freeman's  chains; 
For  more  than  safety,  or  for  life,  — 
For  more  than  mother,  child,  or  wife^ 
Strike  home  for  liberty  I 

Draw,  draw  —  by  every  hope  this  hour 

That  animates  the  brave  1 
Draw !  —  strike !  —  and  rend  the  foeman's  power. 
Or  fill  the  patriot's  grave ! 

Strike  —  die —  or  conquer  with  the  fireel 
Strike  home,  strike  home  for  Liberty  I 
For  more  than  glory,  safety,  life,  — 
For  more  than  mother,  child,  or  wife. 
Strike  home  for  Liberty  ! 


Colonel  GnxEM  was  one  day  rejirimanding 
one  of  his  soldiers,  who  was  slightly  intoxicated 
at  the  time.  After  the  Colonel  had  condnded, 
the  soldier  remarked, "  Yez  wuddint  have  occasion 
to  talk  to  me  so  ef  I  had  a  pistol.*'  The  Colonel, 
much  astonished,  asked,  '*  Well,  sir,  what  would 
you  do  if  you  had  a  pistol  ?  "  "  Why,  I'd  shoot 
—myself  sir."  

"  OuB  Eights.*' — The  following  oonyersation 
occurred  at  Normandy,  Tennessee,  between  a  Con- 
federate prisoner,  captured  at  KnoxvUle,  and  the 
correspondent  of  a  Northern  paper : 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  the  oathP  ** 

"^No;  I'll  rot  in  prison  fizsf 
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"What  are  yoa  fighting  for?** 

"  Our  rights." 

**  What  are  your  rights  ?  *' 

**  Well,"  —  hesitating,  and  attempting  to  clear 
his  throat,  — "  well,  I  can't  'xactly  tell  yer ;  the 
fact  is,  I  can^c  read ;  but  there's  them  that  does 
know."  

A  Negro's  Prayer. — The  following  is  a  prayer 
offered  by  a  colored  man  at  a  funeral,  and  reported 
by  Dr.  Calkins,  Surgeon  of  a  Mass.  regiment : 

'*  Massa  Jesus,  ake  de  people  ob  de^e  time, 
de  Jews,  we  weep  by  de  side  ob  de  ribber,  wid  de 
strings  ob  de  harp  all  broke ;  but  we  sing  ob  de 
broken  heart,  as  dem  people  could  not  do.  Hear 
us,  Kingi  in  de  present  state  ob  our  sorrow.  You 
know.  King  Jesus,  honey,  we  just  got  from  de  Ked 
Sea,  and  wander  in  de  wilderness,  a  poor,  feeble 
portion  ob  de  children  ob  Adam,  feeble  in  body, 
feeble  in  mind,  and  need  de  help  ob  de  good  Al- 
mighty God.  O,  help  us,  if  you  please,  to  homes, 
for  we's  got  no  homes,  Massa  Jesus,  but  de  shel- 
ter ob  de  oak  tree  in  de  daytime,  and  de  shelter 
ob  de  cotton  tent  at  night.  Help  us  for  our  own 
good  and  de  good  of  God's  blessed  Union  people, 
dat  want  all  people  free,  whatsomebber  be  de 
color.  Massa  Jesus,  you  know  de  deep  tribula- 
tions ob  our  hearts,  dat  sickness  is  among  us,  dat 
our  children  is  dyin'  in  de  camp ;  and  as  we  tote 
'em  from  one  place  to  tudder,  and  bunr  dem  in 
de  cold  ground,  to  go  in  spirit  to  de  God  ob  de 
people  whar  de  soul  nab  no  spot  nor  color.  Great 
King  ob  Kings,  and  Doctor  ob  Doctors,  and  God 
ob  battles !  help  us  to  be  well ;  help  us  to  be  able 
to  fight  wid  de  Union  sogers  de  battle  for  de  Un- 
ion ;  help  us  to  fight  for  uberty,  fight  for  de  coun- 
try, fight  for  our  own  homes,  and  our  own  free 
children,  and  our  children's  children.  Fetch  out, 
God  ob  battles,  de  big  guns  wid  de  big  bustin' 
shells,  and  gib  dem  Uod-forsaken  secesh,  dat 
would  carry  to  shame  our  wives  and  daughters. 
O,  mighty  Jesus !  if  you  please,  a  right  smart 
charge  ob  grape  and  canister ;  make  'em  glad  to 
stop  de  war  and  come  back  to  shoes  and  de  fat- 
ted oalf,  and  de  good  tings  ob  de  Union.  No 
more  murderin'  brudder  ob  de  Norf  States.  No 
more  ragged,  bare  feet  No  more  slave-whippers 
and  slaye-sellers.  No  more  faders  ob  yellow  s&ins. 
No  more  meaner  as  meanest  niggers.'' 


A  Classic  Soldier. — A  Lieutenant  in  the 
Twelfth  Indiana  relates  the  following : 

Being  out  on  a  scout  with  a  squad  of  his  men, 
and  becoming  fatigued,  they  stopped  at  a  house 
to  see  if  they  could  get  some  buttermilk  to  drink. 
In  their  squad  was  a  young  man  who  had  been 
highly  educated,  but  who  had  become  dissipated 
before  entering  the  army,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  one  very  low  in  Ufe.  When  they  entered  the 
house,  there  were  two  young  ladies  sitting  in  the 
room,  very  busily  engaged  in  reading,  and  did  not 
seem  to  take  any  notice  of  them  whatever.  After 
getting  their  buttermilk,  the  young  man,  supposed 
to  be  an  ignoramus,  walked  to  one  of  the  ladies, 
and  very  politely  asked  her  what  book  she  was 
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reading.  Thinking  his  question  impertinent,  she 
indignantly  replied,  "  You  woujd  not  know,  if  I 
should  tell  you."  "  That  may  be  true,"  says  he ; 
"  still,  I  would  like  very  much  if  you  would  tell 
me."  "  Well,"  says  she,  "  if  you  must  know,  I 
am  reading  Virgil."  "  Ah !  Virgil !  And  how  do 
you  like  it  ?  "  "  Very  well ;  but  I  have  come  to 
a  hard,  knotty  sentence  here,  that  I  cannot  trans- 
late." "  WeU,  perhaps  I  can  assist  you  about  it, 
if  you  will  allow  me."  "  You  assist  me  !  It  is 
Latin  that  I  am  reading ! "  "  Very  well,  miss. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  see  if  I  cannot 
assist  you  with  it  ?  "  Somewhat  softened  by  his 
kind  and  gentlemanly  manner,  she  handed  him  the 
book,  when,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  he  trans- 
lated the  difficult  sentence  with  great  ease.  She 
now  addressed  him  politely.  "  Are  you  an  offi- 
cer, sir  ?  "  "  O,  no,  miss ;  I  am  only  a  private. 
If  I  had  had  a  little  better  education,  I  do  not 
know  but  I  might  have  been  an  officer  in  the 
Federal  army.''  Surprised  still  more,  she  re- 
plied, "  I  am  astonished !  I  thought  I  was  a 
good  Latin  scholar.  Here  is  a  boy  in  the  Fed- 
eral army  who  can  read  Latin  better  than  I  can, 
and  yet  he  says  he  is  not  well  enough  educated 
to  be  an  officer.  Why,  sir,  what  kind  of  an  army 
have  youP  "  "  Well,  miss,  we  have  a  very  intel- 
ligent army ;  one  that  knows  what  they  are  fi^^ 
ing  about,  and  what  they  are  fighting  for.  We 
have  an  army  of  men  who  will  continue  to  fight 
until  this  wicked  rebellion  you  intelligent  South- 
erners have  stirred  up  is  crushed.   Good  by,  miss." 


Capture  on  Mobby's  Horse.  —  Captain  J.  S. 
Graham,  of  the  Twenty-first  New  York  cavalry, 
detailed  the  following : 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Twenty-first 
cavalry  were  sent  out  from  Halltown,  Va.,  on  a 
three  days'  scout.  At  night  they  stopped  about 
five  miles  above  Berrjvilie.  Sergeant  Wetherbee 
and  Corporals  Simpson  and  Van  Antwerp  went 
about  a  mile  from  the  camp  to  a  house  to  get  sup- 
per. After  eating,  thev  concluded  to  stay  there 
all  night,  and  so  put  tneir  horses  in  the  stable. 
Having  safely,  as  they  thought,  secured  their  ani- 
mals, they  sat  down  in  the  house  by  the  fire  to 
warm  their  feet  and  make  themselves  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  Just  then  the  door  opened,  and 
three  men,  with  revolvers  in  hand,  marched  in 
and  demanded  a  surrender.  There  was  no  alter- 
native. Having  disarmed  their  prisoners,  the 
guerrillas  took  them  to  the  stables  to  get  their 
horses.  While  in  the  stable  Van  Antwerp  no- 
ticed a  hole  in  the  floor,  into  which  h«  dropped 
and  concealed  himself.  Mosby  (for  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  party)  supposed  that  Van  Antwerp 
had  run  away,  and  gave  him  no  further  thought. 
He  took  the  other  prisoners  and  hurried  them 
away  into  the  Loudon  Mountains  to  a  littlft  place 
called  Paris.  Stopping  at  a  house,  MosHy  dis- 
mounted, and  told  nis  prisoners  to  do  li)  .ewise, 
and  follow  him  into  a  house.  Simpso.^  dis- 
mounted, and  while  pretending  to  tie  his  horse, 
snatched  a  pistol  from  the  holster  on  y  >8by's 
saddle,  shot  the  Lieutenant  who  stood  f\  the 
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other  side  of  the  horse,  mounted  Mosby's  horse, 
fired  a  shot  at  Mosby,  and  away  he  flew  as  fast 
as  the  horse  could  carry  him.  Mosby  returned 
his  fire,  but  without  effect,  and  Simpson  rode  at 
full  gallop  towards  the  Shenandoah.  Wetherbee, 
who  had  not  dismounted,  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  take  the  same  course,  and  both  got 
safely  into  the  Federal  camp,  —  Simpson  with 
Mosby's  iSunous  gray  horse." 


The  Chaboe  at  Port  Hudson. — A  soldier" 
who  participated  in  the  storming  of  Port  Hvtdson, 
on  the  14Ui  of  June,  1863,  gives  the  following 
account  of  that  unfortunate  affair:  "I  have 
been  in  many  battles,  but  I  never  saw,  and  never 
wish  to  see,  such  a  fire  as  that  poured  on  us  on 
June  14th.  It  was  not  terrible — it  was  hor- 
rible. 

**  Our  division  (Second)  stormed  about  a  mile 
from  the  MississippL  We  left  our  camp  at  twelve 
o'clock,  midnight,  on  the  13th,  and  proceeded  to 
the  left,  arrivmg  just  at  davlight,  where  the  bal- 
ance of  our  bri^paae  (Second)  awaited  us. 

**  Colonel  Benedict  arrived  from  opposite  Port 
Hudson  on  the  12th,  and  our  regiment  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Furst  to  the  Second  brigade,  and 
he  placed  in  command.  The  movement  to  the 
left  took  all  by  surprise ;  but  we  got  in  shape  bo- 
hind  a  piece  of  woods  which  concealed  the  ene- 
my's works,  and  rested.  The  First  brigade  went 
in  first,  and  we  followed  —  the  Third  brigade  be- 
ing a  reserve.  I  saw  the  First  brigade  file  lefl 
and  move  on,  but  saw  no  more  of  it  When  the 
order  came  to  move  on,  we  did  so  in  *  column  of 
company,'  at  full  distance.  Ask  some  good  mili- 
tarv  man  what  he  thinks  of  a  brigade  moving  to 
a  charge  in  that  manner.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-second  leading,  the  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enty-fifth (Bryan's)  after  us;  then  the  Forty- 
eighth  Massachusetts,  and  Twenty-eighth  Maine. 
We  were  in  a  road  parallel  to  the  enemy's  works, 
and  had  to  change  direction  to,  or  file  left  round 
the  comer  of  the  woods,  and  then  started  for- 
ward by  a  road  leading  up.  The  ground  rose 
^adudly,  and  away  above,  the  rebel  works  were 
m  plain  sight  The  moment  we  turned  into  the 
road,  shot,  shell,  grape,  and  canister  fell  like 
hail,  in,  amongst,  and  around  us.  But  on  we 
went  A  little  higher,  a  new  gun  opened  on  us. 
Still  fiurther  they  had  a  cross-fire  on  us  —  O! 
such  a  terrible  one ;  but  on  we  went,  bending 
as,  with  sickening  shrieks,  the  grape  and  canister 
swept  over  us.  Sometimes  it  fell  in  and  about 
us ;  but  I  paid  no  heed  to  it 

*'  After  the  first,  my  whole  mind  was  given  to 
the  colors,  and  to  keep  my  men  around  them ; 
and  they  did  it  well.  I  wonder  now,  as  I  think 
of  it,  how  I  did  so.  I  walked  erect,  though  from 
the  moment  I  saw  how  they  had  us,  I  was  sure  I 
would  be  killed.  I  had  no  thought  (after  a  short 
prayer)  but  for  my  flag.  I  talked  and  shouted. 
I  did  all  man  coula  do  to  keep  my  boys  to  their 
•  colors.*  1  tried  to  draw  their  attention  from  the 
enemy  to  it,  as  I  knew  we  would  advance  more 
rapidly.    The  brave  fellows  stood  by  it,  as  the 


half-score  who  fell  attest  The  'color-bearer* 
fell,  but  the  *  flag '  did  not  Half  the  guard  felU 
but  the  'flag'  was  there.  Ask  (if  I  never  come 
home)  my  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel  if  any  one 
could  have  done  better  than  I  did  that  day.  I  do 
not  fear  their  answer.  When  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  works,  I  was  struck.  The 
pain  was  so  intense  that  I  could  not  go  on.  I 
turned  to  my  Second  Lieutenant,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  company  C,  as  he  came  nf  to  me,  and 
said:  'Never  mind  me.  Jack;  for  Ood's  sake, 
jump  to  the  colors.'  I  dont  recollect  any  moret 
till  I  heard  Colonel  B.  say :  '  Up,  men,  and  for- 
ward.' I  looked,  and  saw  the  rear  regiments 
lying  flat  to  escape  the  fire,  and  Colonel  B.  stand- 
ing .there,  the  shot  striking  all  about  him,  and  he 
never  flinching.  It  was  grand  to  see  him.  I  wish 
I  was  of  '  iron  nerve,'  as  he  is.  When  I  heard 
him  speak,  I  foreot  all  else,  and,  running  forward, 
did  not  stop  tiU  at  the  very  front  and  near  the 
colors  again.  There,  as  did  all  the  rest,  I  lay 
down,  and  soon  learned  the  trouble.  Widiin  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  works  was  a  ravine  parallel 
with  them,  imperceptible  till  just  on  the  edge  of 
it,  completely  impassable  by  the  fallen  timber  in 
it  Or  course  we  could  not  move  on.  To  stand 
up  was  certain  death ;  so  was  retreat  Nought 
was  left  but  to  lie  down  with  what  scanty  coTer 
we  could  get  So  we  did  lie  down,  in  that  hot, 
scorching  sun.  I  fortunately  got  behind  two 
small  logs,  which  protected  me  on  two  sides,  and 
lay  there,  scarcely  daring  to  turn,  for  four  hours, 
till  my  brain  reeked  and  surged,  and  I  thought  I 
should  go  mad.  Death  wouM  have  been  prefera- 
ble to  a  continuance  of  such  torture.  Lots  of 
poor  fellows  were  shot  as  they  were  lying  down, 
and  to  lie  there  and  hear  them  groan  and  cry  was 
awful.  Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  log  lay  the 
gallant  Colonel  Bryan,  with  both  legs  broken  by 
shot  He  talked  of  home,  but  bore  it  like  a 
patriot  Near  him  was  one  of  my  own  brave 
Doys,  with  five  balls  in  him.  I  dared  not  stir, 
my  hand  ached  so,  and  it  would  have  been  death 
also.  Well,  the  Colonel  got  out  of  pain  sooner 
than  some,  for  he  died  after  two  hours  of  intense 
agony.  Bullets  just  graxed  me  as  they  passed 
over,  and  one  entered  the  ground  within  an  inch 
of  my  right  eye.  I  could  not  go  that  Our  boys 
had  nm  back  occasionally,  but  got  a  volley  as 
they  did  so  from  the  reoels,  who  would  curse 
them.  I  waited  till  our  cannon  fired  a  round  at 
them,  then  up  and  ran  across  the  road,  and  fell 
flat  behind  some  low  bush  or  weeds ;  and  well  I 
did.  They  saw  my  sword,  and  fired  several  vol- 
leys after  me.  As  my  hand  was  very  lame,  I 
crawled  severed  rods  back,  then  under  a  big  log, 
got  behind  it,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  five  hours, 
sat  up.  I  bathed  my  hand,  and  after  a  while 
made  my  way  to  the  rear,  got  it  dressed,  and  was 
on  my  way  back,  when  I  learned  that  the  men 
were  to  work  in,  by  one  and  twos;  so  I  staid. 
I  then  learned  of  poor  Bryan's  fate,  and  one  by 
!  one  came  the  tidings  of  my  own  men,  and  when 
the  word  came  of  them  I  cried  like  a  child. 
,  Some  of  them  passed  me  on  the  way  to  have 
;  their  wounds  dressed,  and  blessed  me  as  tfa^ 
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passed  by.  When  night  came,  the  troops  came 
m  and  Ime  was  formed,  and  a  small  one  vre  hod. 
The  Major's  body  was  brought  in  to  be  sent 
home,  and  my  pet  favorite,  Sergeant  Fred.  Mitch- 
ell (who,  as  a  rayor  to  me.  Colonel  Benedict  had 
made  an  acting  Lieutenant  —  he  was  so  good  a 
soldier,  and  handsome  and  talented),  the  last 
I  saw  of  him,  was  his  sword  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light as  he  urged  the  men  forward ;  but  he  was 
brought  in  with  half  his  head  torn  off,  and  it  was 
hard  to  recognize  him.  But  Ood  bless  him !  He 
was  true,  for  hia  right  hand  grasped  his  sword 
firmly  in  death.  I  have  it  stored  to  be  sent  to 
his  friends.  Colonel  B.  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
B.  came  out  safe.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  had 
been  sick  for  some  time,  and  this  finished  him. 
So  I  took  command  of  the  regiment,  brought  it 
to  the  mortar  battery,  and  bivouacked  for  the 
mght."  

The  true  Stoby  about  Colonel  Dahl- 
OBEN's  Bodt.  —  It  was  not  until  the  war  was 
over,  that  all  the  facts  of  this  somewhat  mysteri- 
ous case  could  be  cleared  up ;  and  now  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  \ojb1  Virginian,  living  near  Rich- 
mond, rescued  his  corpse  from  its  obscure  and 
SQominious  burial-place,  and  reinterred  it  in  a 
.  aee  whence  it  could  easily  be  recovered  by  his 
fiiends. 

After  having  been  stripped  and  plundered,  by 
the  roadside,  near  Bichmond,  two  men  were  or- 
dered to  take  the  corpse  away  and  bury  it  where 
none  would  ever  know  the  spot,  or  be  able  to  re- 
cover the  remains.  But  a  loyal  Yirsinian,  not 
far  from  whose  house  he  had  been  snot,  deter- 
mined to  watch  their  operations,  and  know  the 
place  of  the  grave. 

It  was  midnighty  and  they  took  him,  in  the 
stillness  and  gloom,  across  the  city,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  James  River,  and  to  the  outer  cor- 
ner of  an  obscure  burial-place,  in  the  skirt  of  the 
forest,  where  common  soldiers  who  had  died  in 
the  hospitals  had  been  interred.  He  could  only 
observe  them  at  a  distance,  and  was  able  to  rec- 
ognize only  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  w^ere  they 
buried  him.  When  he  went  there  afterwards,  he 
found  three  graves  all  fresh,  and  with  no  mark 
of  any  kind  to  indicate  which  was  Dahlgren's. 

Determined,  however,  not  to  abandon  his  ef- 
forts, he  only  waited  a  favorable  time.  Pickets 
were  much  more  numerous  and  particular  at 
night  than  during  the  day  $  and  he  accordingly 
determined  to  put  a  bold  front  on  the  enterpnse. 
So,  taking  a  small  cart,  he  drove  out  in  midday, 
and  went  directly  over  to  the  grave-yard,  in  the 
dress,  and  apparently  on  the  errand,  of  a  laborer. 
The  first  booy  he  exhumed  had  a  leg  missing, 
and  the  hair,  and  eyes,  and  figure,  answered  to 
the  description  of  Dahlgren.  Laying  him  in  the 
cart,  he  proceeded  to  dig  up  and  lay  over  him 
quite  a  number  of  young  peach  trees,  with  dirt 
enough  to  cover  the  body,  and  with  this  very 
peacdul-looking  and  unsuspicious  load  he  passed 
all  the  sentries,  and  througn  the  streets  of  Rich- 
mond^  without  challenge.  Arriving  home,  he 
dog  another  grave  for  his  body  in  the  comer  of 


his  own  door-yard,  and  only  a  few  steps  from  his 
door.  Here,  in  silent  sympathy,  and  loyal  re- 
gret at  the  death  of  the  brave  out  unfortunate 
young  soldier,  his  body,  mutilated  in  battle,  and 
msulted  by  the  country's  foes,  was  laid. 

Not  long  after,  a  boat,  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
went  up  the  James,  and  requested  of  the  Con- 
federate authorities  to  know  the  place  of  his 
burial.  A  party  was  sent  out  to  the  cemetery 
where  they  had  buried  him,  and  to  their  great  as- 
tonishment, the  corpse  was  not  there,  and  his 
unhappy  friends  haa  almost  despaired  of  ever 
receivmg  his  body  back  again  to  give  it  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  soldier's  burial,  when  the  above  facts 
became  known  to  an  officer  on  General  Meade's 
staff,  and  they  were  at  once  communicated  to  the 
Government. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Union  army  lines 
were  advanced  s'o  near  Richmond  as  to  take  in 
the  farm  of  the  loyal  Virginian  'who  had  dis- 
played such  praiseworthy  zeu  in  securing  the  re- 
mams  from  ignominy. 

For  a  second  time  he  was  disinterred,  and 
upon  removal  to  Washington,  the  third  time 
buried,  being  finally  laid  to  rest,  with  full  mili- 
tary honors,  among  those  who  loved  and  admired 
him  in  life,  and  bewailed  his  premature  but  glo- 
rious death.  .___ 

The  Spirit  of  Lllinois.  —  Governor  Yates, 
of  Illinois,  received  a  letter  from  a  town  in  the 
south  part  of  the  State,  in  which  the  writer  com- 
plained that  traitors  in  his  town  had  cut  down 
the  American  flag,  and  asked  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  premises.  The  Governor  promptly 
wrote  him  as  follows :  "  Whenever  you  raise  the 
flag  on  your  own  soil,  or  on  the  public  property 
of  the  State  or  county,  or  at  any  paolic  celebration, 
from  honest  love  to  that  flag,  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  the  country  which  it  s3rmboli2e8,  and  any 
traitor  dares  to  lay  his  unhallowed  hand  upon  it 
id  tear  it  down,  then  I  say,  shoot  him  down  as 
you  would  a  dog,  and  I  wiU  pardon  you  for  the 
ofience."  

Wbile  Mb.  Buchanan  was  President,  the 
FottstoMn  Bank  came  into  existence,  and  out 
of  compliment  to  him  the  notes  contained  his 
portrait.  But  during  the  war,  the  bank  received 
so  many  mutilated  notes,  with  the  words  "  traitor," 
"  Judas  Iscariot,"  &c.,  inscribed  under  the  portrait, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  call  in  aU  the  notes  bear- 
ing the  likeness,  and  re-issue  new  ones. 


The  Doctob  know'd  what  he  oiv'  hdl  — 
During  the  war,  one  of  those  lovely  ladies,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  relieving  the  sufferings  of 
the  soldiers,  was  going  through  a  ward  of  a 
crowded  hospital.  There  she  found  two  conva- 
lescent soldiers  sawing  and  hammering,  making 
such  a  noise  that  she  &\t  it  necessary  to  interfere 
in  her  gentle  way. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "what  is  this? — what  are 
you  doing  ?  " 
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"What  we  doin'?  Makin'  a  coffin— that's 
what" 

"  A  coffin  ?  indeed,  and  whom  is  it  for  ?  '* 

«*Who  for?  that  feller  over  there " — pointing 
behind  him. 

The  lady  looked,  and  saw  a  man  l}'ing  on  his 
white  bed,  yet  alive,  who  seemed  to  be  watching 
what  was  being  done. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  man 
isn't  dead.  He  is  alive,  and  perhaps  he  won't 
die.    You  had  better  not  go  on." 

"  Go  on !  Yes,  yes,  we  shall.  The  doctor  he 
told  us.  He  said,  make  the  coffin ;  and  I  guess 
he  know'd  what  he  giv*  him." 


"  GREENBACKS." 

The  fi>UowtDe  was  written  across  tho  back  of  one  of  those 

bills. 

Grbbn  be  thy  back  upon  thee ! 

Thou  pledge  of  happier  days, 
'When  bloody-handed  treason 

No  more  its  head  shall  raise ; 
But  still,  from  Maine  to  Texas, 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  wave 
O'er  the  hearts  and  homes  of  freemen, 

Nor  mock  one  fettered  slave. 

Fledge  —  of  the  people's  credit, 

To  carry  on  the  war, 
By  furnishing  the  sinews 

In  a  currency  at  par ; 
'With  cash  enough  left  over, 

When  they've  cancelled  every  note. 
To  buy  half  the  thrones  of  Europe, 

VlWi  the  crowns  tossed  in  to  boot. 

Fledge  —  to  our  buried  others, 

That  sons  of  patriot  sires, 
On  Freedom's  sacred  altars. 

Relight  their  glorious  fires  — 
That  fortune,  life,  and  honor 

To  our  coimtry's  cause  we  give ; 
Fortune  and  life  may  perish. 

Yet  the  Government  shall  live. 

Fledge  —  to  our  unborn  children, 

Tlwt,  free  from  blot  or  stain. 
The  flag  hauled  down  at  Sumter 

Shall  yet  float  free  again ; 
And,  cleansed  from  foul  dishonor. 

And  rebaptized  in  blood, 
"Wave  o'er  the  land  forever. 

To  Freedom  and  to  God ! 


Scenes  at  Foet  Donelson.  — The  foUowmg 
incidents  were  given  in  a  narrative  sermon  preached 
by  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  at  Chicago,  a  few  days 
after  the  terrible  battle  at  Fort  Donelson : 

*'  After  leaving  home  our  great  desire  was,  of 
course,  to  get  to  Fort  Donelson  and  to  our  work 
in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  and  I  am  sure  vou 
will  not  thank  me  for  a  full  account  of  Cairo,  his- 
torical and  descriptive.  I  will  merely  say,  when 
you  want  to  solicit  a  quiet  place  of  retirement  in 
the  summer,  do  not  even  go  to  look  at  Cairo.  I 
assure  you,  it-  will  not  suit.    It  is  notable  here 


only  for  being  the  first  point  where  we  meet 
traces  of  the  great  conflict  The  first  I  saw  were 
three  or  four  of  those  long  boxes,  that  hold  onhr 
and  always  the  same  treasure ;  these  were  shells 
nailed  together  by  comrades  in  the  camp,  I  sup- 
pose, to  send  some  brave  man  home.  Aj  I  went 
past  one  Ipng  on  the  sidewalk  in  the  dreary  rain 
and  mud,  I  read  on  a  card  the  name  of  a  ffftHi^ 
officer  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight ;  and  as  I  stood 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  it,  the  soldier  who  had 
attended  it  came  up,  together  with  the  brother  of 
the  dead  man,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  meet  the 
body.  It  seemed  there  was  some  doubt  whether 
this  might  not  be  some  other  of  the  half  doi^i 
who  had  been  labelled  at  once,  and  the  coffin 
must  be  opened  before  it  was  taken  away. 

**  I  glanced  at  the  face  of  the  living  brother  as 
he  stood  and  gazed  at  the  face  of  the  dead ;  but 
I  must  not  desecrate  that  sight  by  a  description. 
He  was  his  brother  beloved,  and  he  was  dead ; 
but  he  had  fallen  in  a  great  battle,  where  treason 
bit  the  dust,  and  he  was  faithful  unto  death.  He 
must  have  died  instantly,  for  the  wound  was  in  a 
mortal  place ;  and  there  was  not  one  line  or  fur- 
row to  tell  of  a  long  agony,  but  a  look  like  a  quiet 
child,  which  told  how  the  old  confidence  of  He- 
brew David,  *  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  wake  in 
thy  likeness,'  was  verified  in  all  the  oonfbsion  of 
the  battle.  God's  finger  touched  him,  and  he 
slept}  and 

*  The  great  intelligences  £ur 

That  range  above  our  mortal  state, 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 
Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there.' 

"One  incident  I  remember,  as  we  were  de- 
tained at  Cairo,  that  gave  me  a  sense  of  how 
curiously  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  our  lives 
are  blended.  I  had  hardly  gone  a  square  from 
that  touching  sight,  when  I  came  across  a  group 
of  men  gathered  round  a  soldier  wounded  m  the 
head.  Nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  to  see  the 
hurt ;  and  the  man,  with  perfect  ^ood  nature,  re- 
moved the  bandage.  It  was  a  bullet  wound,  very 
near  the  tentre  of  the  forehead  $  and  the  man  de- 
clared the  ball  had  flattened,  and  fallen  ofT.  '  But,' 
said  a  simple  man,  eagerly,  '  why  didnt  the  ball 
go  into*  your  head  ? '  *  Sir,'  said  the  soldier, 
proudlvt  *  my  head's  too  hard ;  a  ball  cant  get 
through  it ! ' 

"  A  journey  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  milea  np 
the  Omo  and  Cumberland  Rivers  brought  us  to 
Fort  Donelson,  and  we  got  there  at  sunset  I 
went  at  once  into  the  camp,  and  found  there  dear 
friends,  who  used  to  sit  in  these  pews,  and  had 
stood  fast  through  all  the  thickest  battle.  They 
gave  us  coffee,  which  they  drank  as  if  it  were 
nectar,  and  we  as  if  it  were  senna. 

"  A  body  of  men  drew  up  to  see  us,  and  de- 
manded the  inevitable  *  few  remarks  ; '  and  we 
told  them,  through  our  tears,  how  proud  and 
thankful  they  had  made  us,  and  what  great  tides 
of  gladness  had  risen  for  them  in  our  dty,  and 
wherever  the  tidings  of  victory  had  run;  and 
how  our  hands  gave  but  a  feeble  pressure,  our 
voices  but  a  feeble  echo  of  the  mighty  spirit  that 
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was  everywhere  reaching  out  to  greet  those  that 
were  safe,  to  comfort  the  suffering,  and  to  sorrow 
for  the  dead. 

"  The  *  own  correspondents '  of  the  newspapers 
describe  Fort  Donelson  just  as  if  a  man  should 
say  that  water  is  a  fluid,  or  granite  a  solid.  I 
have  seen  no  printed  description  of  it  that  will 
make  a  picture  in  the  mind.  I  think  there  is  a 
picture  graven  on  some  silent  soul  that  will  get 
Itself  printed  some  time.  But  it  took  years  to 
set  a  word-picture  of  Dunbar,  and  it  may  take  as 
long  to  get  one  of  Donelson.  If  you  take  a  bow 
and  tighten  the  string  until  it  is  veij  much  over- 
bent,  and  lay  it  down  on  a  table,  with  the  string 
towards  you,  it  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  breast- 
works —  the  river  being  to  them  what  the  cord  is 
to  the  bow.  At  the  rignt  hand  comer,  where  the 
bow  and  cord  join,  is  the  famous  water  battery, 
commanding  a  straight  reach  in  the  river  of  about 
a  mile,  where  the  gunboats  must  come  up ;  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  up  the  river,  lies  the 
town  of  DoTcr. 

''  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  ^o  over  the  entire 
ground  with  a  number  of  our  friends,  and  to  wan- 
der here  and  there  alone  at  rare  moments  besides. 
The  day  I  spent  there  was  like  one  of  our  sweet- 
est May-days.  As  I  stood  in  a  bit  of  secluded 
woodland,  in  the  still  morning,  the  spring  birds 
sang  as  sweetly,  and  flitted  about  as  memly,  as 
if  no  tempest  of  fire,  and  smoke,  and  terror  had 
ever  driven  them  in  mortal  haste  away.  In  one 
place  where  the  battle  had  raged,  I  found  a  little 
punch  of  sweet  bergamont,  that  had  just  put  out 
its  brown-blue  leaves,  rejoicing  in  its  first  resur- 
rection, and  a  bed  of  daffodUs,  ready  to  unfold 
their  golden  robes  to  the  sun;  and  the  green 
grass,  in  sunny  places,  was  fair  to  see.  But 
where  great  woods  had  cast  their  shadows,  the 
necessities  of  attack  and  defence  had  made  one 
haggard  and  almost  universal  ruin  —  trees  cut 
down  into  all  sorts  of  wild  confusion,  torn  and 
splintered  by  cannon  ball,  trampled  by  horses  and 
men,  and  crushed  under  the  heavy  wheels  of  ar- 
tillery.   One  sad  wreck  covered  aU. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  not  possible  to  cover  all  the 
ground,  or  to  cut  down  all  the  trees.  But  here 
and  there,  where  the  defenders  would  sweep  a 

Q where  our  brave  men  must  come,  all  was 
for  the  work  of  death ;  and  where  the  battle 
had  raged,  the  wreck  was  fearfuL 

"Our  ever-busy  mother  Nature  had  already 
brought  down  great  rains  to  wash*  the  crimson 
stains  from  her  bosom  ;  and  it  was  only  in  some 
blanket  cast  under  the  bushes,  or  some  loose  gar- 
ment taken  from  a  wounded  man,  that  these  most 
fearful  sights  were  to  be  seen.  But  all  over 
the  field  were  strewn  the  implements  of  death, 
with  garments,  harness,  shot  and  shell,  dead 
horses,  and  the  resting-places  of  dead  men.  Al- 
most a  week  had  passed  since  the  battlej  and 
most  of  the  dead  were  buried.  We  heard  of  twos 
and  threes,  and  in  one  case  of  eleven,  still  lying 
where  they  fell ;  and,  as  we  rode  down  a  lonely 
P&ss,  we  came  to  one  waiting  to  be  laid  in  the 
dust,  and  stopped  for  a  moment  to  note  the  sad 
sight    Pray  look  out  from  my  eyes  at  him,  as  he 


lies  where  he  felL  You  see  by  his  garb  that  he 
is  one  of  the  rebel  army,  and,  by  the  peculiar 
marks  of  that  class,  that  he  is  a  city  rough.  There 
is  little  about  him  to  soften  the  gnm  nicture  that 
rises  up  before  you,  as  he  rests  in  perfect  stillness 
by  that  fallen  tree ;  but  there  is  a  shawl,  coarse 
and  homely,  that  must  have  belonged  to  some 
woman;  and 

*  His  hands  are  folded  on  his  breast ; 
There  is  no  other  thing  expressed. 
But  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest.' 

**  Will  you  still  let  me  guide  you  through  that 
scene  as  it  comes  up  before  me  P  That  long  mound, 
with  pieces  of  board  here  and  there,  is  a  grave ; 
and  sixty-one  of  our  brave  fellows  rest  in  it,  side  by 
side.  Those  pieces  of  board  are  the  gravestones, 
and  the  chisel  is  a  black  lead  penciL  The  queer 
stragffling  letters  tell  you  that  the  common  sol- 
dier nas  done  this,  to  preserve,  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  the  memory  of  one  who  used  to  go  out  with 
him  on  the  dangerous  picket  guard,  and  sit  with 
him  by  the  camp  fire,  and  whisper  to  him,  as  they 
lay  side  by  side  in  th«  tent  through  the  BtiU  win- 
ter night,  the  hope  he  had  before  him  when  the 
war  was  over,  or  the  trust  in  this  comrade  if  he 
fell.  There  you  see  one  large  board,  and  in  a 
beautiful  flowing  hand,  *  John  Olver,  Thirty-first 
Illinois ; '  and  you  wonder  for  a  moment  whether 
the  man  who  has  so  tried  to  surpass  the  rest  was 
nursed  at  the  same  breast  with  John  Olver,  or 
whether  John  was  a  comrade,  hearty  and  trusty 
beyond  all  price. 

**  And  you  will  Abserve  that  the  dead  are  buried 
in  companies,  every  man  in  his  own  company, 
side  by  side ;  that  the  prisoners  are  sent  out  af- 
ter the  battle  to  bury  tneir  own  dead ;  but  that 
our  own  men  will  not'permit  them  to  bury  a  fel- 
low-soldier of  the  Union,  but  every  man  in  this 
sacred  cause  is  held  sacred  even  for  the  grave. 

<*  And  thus  on  the  crest  of  a  hUI  ia  the  place 
where  the  dwellers  in  that  little  town  have  buried 
their  dead  since  ever  they  came  to  live  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  White  marble  and  gray  lime- 
stone, and  decayed  wooden  monuments,  tell  who 
rests  beneath.  There  stands  a  gray  stone,  cut 
with  these  home-made  letters,  that  tell  you 
how  William  N.  Ross  died  on  the  26th  day  of 
March,  1814,  in  the  twentv-sixth  year  of  his  age ; 
and  right  alongside  are  the  graves,  newly-made, 
of  men  who  died  last  week  in  a  strife  which  no 
wild  imagining  of  this  native  man  ever  conceived 
possible  m  that  quiet  spot.  Here,  in  the  midst 
of  the  cemetery,  the  rebel  officers  have  pitched 
their  tents ;  for  the  place  is  one  where  a  com- 
mander can  see  easily  the  greater  part  of  the 
camp.  Here  is  a  tent  where  some  woman  has 
livea,  for  she  has  left  a  sewing-machine  and  a 
small  chum ;  and  not  far  away  you  see  a  hapless 
kitten  shot  dead ;  and  everywhere  things  that 
make  you  shudder,  and  fill  you  with  sadness  over 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  war. 

**  Here  you  meet  a  man  who  has  been  in  com- 
mand, and  stood  fast ;  and  when  you  say  some 
simple  word  of  praise  to  him  in  the  name  of  all 
who  love  their  country,  he  blushes  and  stammers 
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like  a  woman,  and  tells,  you  he  tried  to  do  his 
best ;  and  when  we  ^et  to  Mound  City,  we  shall 
find  a  man  racked  with  pain,  who  will  forget  to 
suffer  in  telling  how  this  brave  man  you  have  just 
spoken  to,  not  only  stood  by  his  own  regiment 
in  a  fierce  storm  of  shot,  but  when  he  saw  a  regi- 
ment near  his  own  giving  back,  because  their  of- 
ficers showed  the  white  feather,  rode  up  to  the 
regiment,  hiu*led  a  mighty  curse  at  those  who 
wei*e  givinff  back,  stood  uist  by  the  men  in  the 
thickest  fight,  and  saved  them ;  and,  says  the  sick 
man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  '  I  would  rather  be 
a  private  under  him,  than  a  captain  under  any 
other  man ! ' 

"I  noticed  one  feature  in  this  camp  that  I 
never  saw  before ;  the  men  do  not  swear  and  use 

Erofane  words  as  they  used  to  do.  There  is  a 
ttle  touch  of  seriousness  about  them.  They  are 
cheerful  and  hearty,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will 
mostly  fall  back  into  the  old  bad  habit  so  painful 
to  hear ;  but  they  have  been  too  near  to  the  tre- 
mendous verities  of  hell  and  heaven  on  that  battle- 
field, to  turn  them  into  small  change  for  every- 
day use  just  yet.  They  have  taken  the  eternal 
name  for  common  purposes  a  thousand  times ; 
and  we  feel  as  if  we  could  say  with  Paul, '  The 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  passed  by.'  But  on 
th^t  fearfbl  day,  when  judgment  fires  were  all 
aflame,  a  voice  said, '  Be  stul,  and  know  that  I 
am  Ood  i '  and  they  are  still  under  the  shadow  of 
that  awfbl  name. 

**  Now,  friends,  I  can  give  you  these  hints  and 
incidents,  and  many  more  if  it  were  needful ;  but 
you  must  still  be  left  without  a  picture  of  the 
battle-field,  and  I  must  hasten  to  the  work  we 
want  to  do.  The  little  town  of  Dover  was  full 
of  sick  and  wounded ;  and  they,  first  of  all,  com- 
manded our  attention.  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  soldier's  life  to  expect  much  comfort  for  him ; 
but  we  found  even  less  than  I  expected  among 
those  who  were  huddled  together  there.  There 
was  no  adequate  comfort  of  any  kind;  many 
were  laid  on  the  floor ;  most  were  entirely  unpro- 
vided with  a  change  of  linen,  and  not  one  nad 
any  proper  nourishment  What  we  carried  with 
us  was  welcome  beyond  all  price.  The  policy  of 
our  commanders  was  to  remove  all  the  wounded 
on  steamboats  to  Paducah,  Mound  City,  and  other 
places  on  the  rivers ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  my 
duty,  with  several  other  gentleman  acting  as  sur- 
geons and  nurses,  to  attend  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  wounded  men  from  Fort  Donelson  to 
Mound  City. 

"  I  may  not  judge  harshly  of  what  should  be 
done  in  a  time  of  war  like  this  in  the  West ;  it  is 
very  easy  to  be  unfair.  I  will  simply  tell  you 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  things  sent  up  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  way  of  Unen,  and 
things  sent  by  our  citizens  in  the  way  of  nourish- 
ment, I  see  no  possibility  by  which  those  wounded 
men  could  have  been  lifted  out  of  their  blood- 
stained woollen  garments,  saturated  with  wet  and 
mud,  or  could  have  had  any  food  and  drink,  except 
corn-mush,  hard  bread,  and  the  turbid  water  of 
the  river. 

"  That  long  cabin  of  the  steamboat  is  packed 


with  wounded  men,  laid  on  each  side,  side  by 
side,  so  close  that  you  can  hardly  put  one  foot 
between  the  men  to  give  them  a  drink,  or  to  cool 
their  fearful  hurts.  Most  of  us  have  been  hurt 
badly  at  some  time  in  our  life,  and  remember 
what  tender  and  constant  care  we  needed,  and 
got.  If  you  will  substitute  a  rather  careless  and 
clumsy  man  for  the  mother  or  wife  who  waited 
on  you,  and  divide  his  time  and  attention  among 
perhaps  forty  patients,  you  will  be  able  to  con- 
ceive something  of  what  had  been  the  condition 
of  these  poor  travellers,  but  for  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee. 

''  Here  is  one  who  has  lost  an  arm,  and  there 
one  who  has  lost  a  leg.  This  old  man  of  sixty 
has  been  struck  by  a  grape  shot,  and  that  bcnr  of 
eighteen  has  been  shot  tnrough  the  lung.  Mere 
a  noble-looking  man  has  lived  through  a  iear- 
ftil  bullet  wound  just  over  the  eye ;  and  that  poor 
German,  who  comd  never  talk  English  so  as  to 
be  readily  understood,  has  been  hit  in  the  n^outh, 
and  has  lost  all  hope  of  talking,  except  by  signs. 

**  That  nnm  with  a  shattered  foot  talks  in  the 
old  dialect  I  spoke  when  I  was  a  child  $  and  when 
I  answer  him  m  his  own  tongue,  the  words  toudi 
him  like  a  sovereign  medicine. 

'*The  doctor  comes  to  this  younff  man,  and 
says  quietly,  *  I  think,  my  boy,  I  shall  have  to 
take  your  arm  off; '  and  he  cries  out  in  a  great 
agony, '  O  dear  doctor !  do  save  my  arm ! '  and 
the  doctor  tells  him  he  will  try  a  little  longer, 
and  when  he  has  gone,  the  poor  fellow  says  to 
me, '  What  sJudl  I  do  if  I  lose  my  arm  ?  I  have 
a  poor  old  mother  at  hon^.e,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  do  anything  for  her  but  me.' 

**  That  man  who  has  lost  his  arm  is  evidently 
sinking.  As  I  lay  wet  linen  on  the  poor  stomp, 
he  tells  me  how  *  he  has  a  wife  and  two  childr^ 
at  home,  and  he  has  always  tried  to  do  right,  and 
to  live  a  manly  life.'  The  good,  simple  hecut  is 
clearly  tr}'ing  to  balance  its  accounto,  before  it 
faces  the  great  event  which  it  feels  to  be  not  &r 
distant.  As  I  go  past  him,  I  see  the  fbce  grow- 
ing quieter ;  and  at  last  good  Mr.  WilHams,  who 
has  watched  him  to  the  end,  tells  me  he  put  up 
his  one  hand,  gently  closed  his  own  eyes,  and 
then  laid  the  hand  across  his  breast  and  died. 

**  That  boy  in  the  comer,  alone,  suffers  agony 
such  as  I  may  not  telL  All  day  long  we  hear  his 
cries  of  pain  through  half  the  length  of  the  boat; 
far  into  the  night,  me  tide  of  anguish  pours  over 
him ;  but  at  last  the  pain  is  all  gone,  and  he  calls 
one  of  our  number  to  him,  and  says, '  I  am  going. 
I  want  you  to  please  write  a  letter  to  my  father ; 
tell  him  I  owe  such  a  man  two  dollars  and  a  half, 
and  such  a  man  owes  me  four  dollars ;  and  he 
must  draw  my  pay,  and  keep  it  all  for  himsel£' 
Then  he  lay  silently  a  little  while,  and,  as  the 
nurse  wet  his  lips,  said, '  O,  I  should  so  Hke  a 
drink  out  of  my  father's  well ! '  and  in  a  moment 
he  had  gone  where  angels  gather  immortality 

♦  By  Life's  fair  stream,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God.* 

"  And  so  all  day  long,  with  cooling  water  and 
soft  linen,  with  morsels  of  food  and  sips  of  wine, 
with  words  of  cheer  and  tender  pity  to  every  one, 
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and  most  of  all  to  those  that  were  in  the  sorest 
need,  we  tried  to  do  some  small  service  for  those 
that  had  done  and  suffered  so  much  for  us.  Some 
are  dead,  and  more  will  die,  and  some  will  live, 
and  be  strong  men  again }  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  will  forget  our  poor  service  in  that  ter- 
rible pain ;  while  to  us  tnere  came  such  a  reward 
in  the  work  as  not  one  of  us  ever  felt  before,  and 
vpe  all  felt  that  it  was  but  a  small  fragment  of  the 
debt  we  owed  to  the  brave  men  who  had  given 
life  itself  for  our  sacred  cause. 

**  Two  or  three  things  came  out  of  this  jour- 
ney to  the  battle-field  that  gave  me  some  new 
thoughts  and  realizations.  And  first,  in  all  honor, 
I  realized  more  fully  than  you  can  do,  that  in 
those  victories  of  which  Fort  Donelson  is  the 
greatest,  we  have  reached  not  onlv  the  turning- 
point,  as  we  hope,  of  this  dreadful  war,  but  we 
nave  plucked  the  first  fruits  of  our  Western  civ- 
ilization. I  am  not  here  to  question  for  one 
moment  the  spirit  and  courage  of  our  brothers  in 
the  East ;  the  shade  of  Winthrop,  noblest  and 
knightliest  man,  the  peer  of  Arthur  for  truth,  of 
Richard  for  courage,  and  of  Sidney  for  gentle- 
ness, would  rise  up  to  rebuke  me.  Ball's  Bluff 
was  worse  than  Balaklava  as  a  criminal  blunder, 
and  equal  to  it  in  every  quality  of  steady,  hope- 
less courage.  America  will  never  breed  a  true 
man  who  will  not  weep  as  he  reads  the  story  of 
^those  hapless  Harvard  boys,  whose  clear  eyes 
looked  out  at  death  steadily  to  the  last,  and  who 
scorned  to  flinch. 

*'  But  here  on  our  Western  prairies,  and  in  our 
backwoods,  we  have  been  raising  a  new  genera- 
tion of  men,  whose  name  we  never  mentioned, 
nnder  new  influences,  whose  bearing  we  did  not 
understand ;  and  the  first  time  they  could  get  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor,  they  sprang  into  the  foremost 
soldiers,  in  the  land. 

'*  Good  elderly  New  England  ministers,  of  our 
own  faith,  have  made  it  a  ppint  to  speak,  in  East- 
em  conventions,  of  our  nopeless  struggle  with 
the  semi-savagery  of  these  mighty  wildernesses. 
My  dear  doctor,  that  boy  of  eighteen  was  bom 
in  the  prairies,  and  went  to  meetings  where  you 
would  nave  gone  crazy  with  the  noise  of  the 
mighty  praters  and  psalms :  and  he  got  the  con- 
version which  you  do  not  believe  in,  and  was  a 
sort  of  Methodist  or  Baptist ;  but  he  stood  like 
one  of  Napoleon's  Old  Ooiird  through  all  the 
battle ;  and  when  he  was  shot  down,  and  could 
fight  no  longer,  his  mighty  spirit  dragged  the 
broken  tabernacle  into  the  bushes,  and  mere  he 
prayed  with  all  his  might,  not  for  himself,  but 
that  the  Ood  of  battles  would  give  us  the  victory. 
That  rough-looking  man  was  wounded  twice  with 
ghastly  hurts,  and  twice  went  from  the  siurgeon 
back  to  the  fight,  and  only  gave  up  when  the  third 
shot  crippled  him  beyond  remedy. 

"*I  saw  those  "Iowa  Second**  boys  come 
on  to  charge  the  breastworks,'  said  our  friend 
Colonel  Webster  to  us.  *More  than  one  regi- 
ment had  been  beaten  back,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  began  to  look  very  uncertain.  They 
came  on  stea<uly,  silently,  through  the  storm  of 
ehoty  closing  up  as  their  comrades  fell ;  and  with- 


out stopping  to  fire  a  single  volley  that  might 
thin  the  ranks  of  the  defenders,  and  make  some 
gap  by  which  they  might  pour  into  the  fortress, 
they  went  down  into  the  ditch,  and  clean  over 
the  defences,  and  there  they  staid  in  spite  of  all' 

"One  quiet-looking  officer  saw  his  company 
sorely  Uiinned  in  the  oegmning  of  the  day ;  and 
that  the  cause  might  have  one  more  arm,  he 
took  musket  and  ammunition  from  one  who  could 
use  them  no  more,  and  fouffht  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  shot  for  shot,  all  day  long ;  and,  as  a 
wounded  soldier  told  me  this  through  his  pain, 
he  added,  *  I  tell  you,  sir,  if  that  man  ever  runs 
for  an  office,  I'll  vote  for  him,  siure.' 

"  Secondly,  from  all  these  experiences,  I  have 
got  a  fresh  conviction  of  the  great  mystery  of 
the  shedding  of  blood  for  salvation.  We  have 
been  accustomed,  especially  in  Unitarian  churches, 
to  consider  Paul's  ideas  about  blood-shedding  as 
the  fruit  of  his  education  under  a  sacrificial  Ju- 
daism, and  that,  again,  as  a  twin-sister  of  bar- 
barism ;  but  as  I  went  over  this  battle-field,  and 
thought  on  the  dead  heroes,  and  of  all  they  died 
for,  I  kept  repeating  over  each  one, '  He  gave  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many ; '  and  I  wondered,  when 
I  thought  of  how  we  had  all  gone  astray  as  a 
people,  and  how  inevitable  this  war  had  become, 
m  consequence,  as  the  final  test  of  the  two  great 
antagonisms,  whether  it  may  not  be  true  in  our 
national  afilairs,  as  in  a  more  universal  sense, 
'  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remis- 
sion of  sins.'  And  so,  by  consequence,  every 
true  hero  fallen  in  this  struggle  for  the  right  is 
also  a  savior  to  the  nation  and  the  race. 

"  Finally,  I  came  to  feel  a  more  tender  pity  for 
the  deluded  men  on  the  other  side,  and  a  more 
unutterable  hatred  of  that  vile  thkff  that  has 
made  them  what  they  are.  On  aU  siaes  I  found 
young  men  with  faces  as  sweet  and  ingenuous  as 
the  faces  of  our  own  children,  —  as  open  to  sym- 
pathy, and,  according  to  their  light,  as  ready  to 
give  ail  they  had  for  their  cause. 

"  I  felt  like  weeping  to  see  children  of  our  noble 
mother  so  bare,  and  poor,  and  sad ;  to  see  their 
little  villages  so  different  from  those  where  the 
conmiunity  is  not  tainted  by  the  curse  and  pro- 
scription of  human  bondage;  .and  I  felt  more 
deeply  than  ever  before  how,  for  the  sake  of  those 
men,  who,  in  spite  of  all,  are  our  brothers,  this 
horrible  curse  and  delusion  of  slavery  ought  to  be 
routed  utterly  out  of  the  land." 


William  Reid,  an  old  sailor  and  man-of-war's- 
man,  who  was  on  board  the  Owasoo,  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  fight  at  Galveston.  During 
the  hottest  moments  of  the  battle  between  the 
Owasco  and  the  rebel  batteries,  this  man  received 
a  severe  wound  while  in  the  act  of  loading  his 
rifie.  His  two  forefingers  on  his  left  hand  were 
shot  away,  and  the  surgeon  ordered  him  below ; 
but  he  refused  to  go,  and,  tying  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief around  his  fingers,  he  remamed  on  deck, 
and  did  good  execution  with  his  rifle.  Not  more 
than  thirty  minutes  after,  another  shot  struck 
him  in  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  blood  spirted 
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out  through  his  shirt  Master's  Mate  Arhana 
then  ordered  him  to  go  helow,  and  have  the  sur- 
geon dress  his  wounds.  The  brave  old  fellow 
said :  "  No,  sir ;  as  long  as  there  is  any  fighting 
to  be  done,  I  will  stay  on  deck ! " 

After  the  engagement  was  over,  the  noble- 
hearted  sailor  hm  his  wounds  dress^  and  prop- 
erly attended  to.  He  remained  on  board  the 
Owasoo,  and  whenever  they  beat  to  general  quar- 
ter8,  William  Heid  was  at  his  post  read]^  for 
orders.  He  was  told  one  day  b^  the  captain  to 
go  below,  as  he  was  on  the  sick  list,  and  his 
place  was  in  the  hospital  He  was  displeased 
with  this  remark,  and  replied :  "  No,  captain,  my 
eyes  are  good,  and  I  can  pull  a  look-string  as 
well  as  any  on  'em.''  The  lock-string  is  a  lanyard 
connected  with  the  cap  that  fires  the  gun. 


John  Burns,  the  Hero  of  Gettysburg.  — 
The  foUowing  thrilling  narrative  was  related  by 
6.  D.  Beyea,  who  spent  several  days  on  the 
battle-field  in  search  of  the  body  of  Captain  C. 
H.  Flagg,  who  fell  in  that  terrible  fight : 

**  In  the  town  of  Gettysburg  live  an  old  couple 
by  the  name  of  Bums.  The  old  man  was  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age;  yet  the  frosts  of  many  winters  have  not 
chilled  his  patriotism,  nor  diminished  his  love  for 
the  old  flag  under  which  he  fought  in  his  early 
days.  When  the  rebels  invaded  the  beautiful 
Cumberland  Valley,  and  were  marching  on  Get- 
tysburg, old  Bums  concluded  that  it  was  time  for 
every  loyal  man,  young  or  old,  to  be  up  and  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  beat  back  the  rebel  foe,  and,  u 
possible,  give  them  a  quiet  resting-place  beneath 
the  sod  they  were  polluting  with  their  unhallowed 
feet.  The  old  hero  took  down  an  old  State  mus- 
ket he  had  in  his  house,  and  commenced  running 
bullets.  The  old  lady  saw  what  he  was  about, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  in  the  world  he  was 
going  to  do.  '  Ah,'  said  Bums,  *  I  thought  some 
of  the  boys  might  want  the  old  gun,  and  I  am 
getting  it  ready  for  them.'  The  rebels  came  on. 
Old  Bums  kept  his  eye  on  the  lookout  until  he 
saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  coming  in,  carried  by 
our  brave  boys.  This  was  more  than  the  old 
fellow  could  stand.  His  patriotism  got  the  better 
of  his  age  and  infirmity.  Grabbing  his  musket, 
he  started  out  Tlie  old  lady  hallooed  to  him : 
*  Bums,  where  are  you  going  ? '  *  O,'  says  Bums, 
'  I  am  going  out  to  see  what  is  going  on.'  He  im- 
mediately went  to  a  Wisconsin  regiment,  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  take  him  in.  Thev  told 
him  they  would,  and  gave  him  three  rousing  cheers. 

**  The  old  musket  was  soon  thrown  aside,  and  a 
first-rate  rifle  given  him,  and  twenty-five  rounds 
of  cartridges. 

**  The  engagement  between  the  two  armies  soon 
come  on,  and  the  old  man  fired  eighteen  of  his 
twenty-five  rounds,  and  says  he  Killed  three 
rebels  to  his  certain  knowledge.  Our  forces 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  and  leave  our  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field;  and  Bums,  having 
received  three  wounds,  was  left  also,  not  being 


able  to  get  away.  There  he  lay  in  ottizen'a  dreu ; 
and  if  the  rebs  found  him  in  that  conditiont  he 
knew  death  was  his  portion ;  so  he  concluded  to 
try  strategy  as  his  only  hope.  Soon  the  rebs  came 
up,  and  approached  him,  saying :  '  Old  man,  what 
are  you  domg  here  ? '  '  I  am  lying  here  wounded, 
as  you  see,'  he  replied.  *  Well,  but  what  business 
have  you  to  be  here  ?  and  who  wounded  you  ? 
our  troops,  or  yours?*  *I  don't  know  who 
wounded  me ;  but  I  only  know  that  I  am  woimdjBd, 
and  in  a  bad  fix.'  *  Well,  what  were  you  doing 
here  ?  —  what  was  jrour  business  ? '  *  If  you  wifl 
hear  m^^  stor}%  I  will  tell  you.  My  old  woman's 
health  is  very  poor,  and  I  was  over  across  the 
country  to  get  a  girl  to  help  her ;  and,  coming 
back,  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  had  got  right 
into  this  fix,  and  here  I  am.'  *  Wh^re  do  you 
live?'  inquired  the  rebels.  *Over  in  town, in 
such  a  small  house.'  They  then  picked  him  up, 
and  carried  him  home,  and  left  mm.  But  they 
soon  returned,  as  if  suspectmg  he  had  been  lying 
to  Uiem,  and  made  him  answer  a  great  many 
questions ;  but  he  stuck  to  his  old  story,  and  they 
miled  to  make  anything  out  of  old  bums,  and 
then  left  him  for  good. 

*^  He  says  he  shall  always  feel  indebted  to  some 
of  his  neighbors  for  the  last  call ;  for  he  believes 
some  one  had  informed  them  of  lum.  Soon  after 
they  left,  a  bullet  came  into  his  room,  and  stmdL 
in  the  wall  about  six  inches  above  where  he  lay' 
on  his  sofa ;  but  he  don't  know  who  fired  it.  His 
wounds  proved  to  be  only  flesh  wounds,  and  he 
is  getting  well,  feels  first-rate,  and  says  he  would 
like  one  more  good  chance  to  give  them  a  rip." 


THE   BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG, 

BY    HOWARD    OLTNDOK. 

The  days  of  June  were  nearly  done ; 
The  fields,  with  plenty  overrun. 
Were  ripening  'ncath  the  harvest  sun. 
In  fruitful  Pennsylvania ! 

Sang  birds  and  children,  «*  All  is  well  I " 
^Vhen,  sudden,  over  hill  and  dell, 
The  gloom  of  coming  battle  fell 

On  peaceful  Pennsylvania  I 

Through  Maryland's  historic  land. 
With  boastful  tongue,  and  spoiling  hand. 
They  burst — a  fierce  and  famished  band  — 
Right  into  Pennsylvania ! 

In  Cumberland's  romantic  vale 
Was  heard  the  plundered  farmer's  wail. 
And  every  mother's  check  was  pale 
In  blooming  Pennsylvania ! 

With  taunt  and  jeer,  and  shout  and  song, 
Through  rustic  towns  they  passed  along — 
A  contident  and  braggart  throng — 

llirough  frightened  Pennsylvania ! 

The  tidings  startled  hill  and  glen ; 
Up  sprang  our  hardy  Northern  men. 
And  there  was  speedy  travel  then. 
All  into  Pennsylvania ! 
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The  Ibe  laiigfaed  out  in  open  scorn ; 
For  "Union  men  were  coward-bom/' 
And  then  —  they  wanted  nil  the  com 
That  grew  in  Fennsylyania ! 

•        •        •        • 

It  was  the  languid  hour  of  noon, 
"When  all  the  birds  were  ont  of  tune, 
And  nature  in  a  sultry  swoon, 

In  pleasant  rennsylTania !  — 

When,  sudden  o'er  the  slumbering  plain» 
Ked  flashed  the  battle's  fiery  rain  ; 
The  ToUeying  cannon  shook  again 
The  hills  of  Fennsylyania ! 

Beneath  that  curse  of  iron  hail, 
That  threshed  the  plain  with  flashing  flail, 
Well  might  the  stoutest  soldier  quail, 
In  echoing  Fennsylvania  1 

Then,  like  a  sudden  summer  rain, 
Storm-driven  o'er  the  darkened  plain, 
They  burst  upon  our  ranks  and  main. 
In  startled  Fennsylvania  I 

We  felt  the  old  ancestral  thrill. 
From  sire  to  son  transmitted  still, 
And  fought  for  Freedom  with  a  will. 
In  pleasant  Fennsylvania! 

The  breathless  shock — the  maddened  toil- 
The  sudden  clinch  —  the  sharp  recoil — 
And  we  were  masters  of  the  soil. 
In  bloody  Fennsylvania ! 

To  westward  fell  the  beaten  foe ; 
The  growl  of  battle,  hoarse  and  low, 
Was  heard  anon,  but  djpng  slow. 

In  ransomed  Fennsylvania ! 

Sou'-westward,  with  the  sinking  sun, 
The  cloud  of  battle,  dense  and  dun. 
Flashed  into  fire — and  all  was  won 
In  joyM  Fennsylvania! 

But  ah !  the  heaps  of  loyal  slain ! 
The  bloody  toil!  the  bitter  pain  > 
For  those  who  shall  not  stand  a^ain 
In  pleasant  Fennsylvania  I 

Back,  through  the  verdant  valley  lands. 
East  fled  the  foe,  in  frightened  bands, 
With  broken  swords,  and  empty  hands, 
Ont  of  fait  Fennsylvania ! 


An  Heboic  Old  Man.  —  A  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  writing  from  Missionary  Bidge,  in 
October,  1863,  says :  **  1  presume  you  know  Fa- 
ther Cballon,  a  Catholic  priest  of  Mobile.  Well, 
he  has  a  brother,  an  old  man  of,  perhaps,  sixty 
years,  who  is  a  member  of  Captain  HurtePs  com- 
pany. Tliis  old  man  was  in  Kansas  when  the 
war  broke  out ;  he  immediately  turned  his  steps 
homeward,  and  coming  across  a  Louisiana  regi- 
ment, he  joined  it  as  a  private.  General  McCul- 
lough,^  with  whom  the  regiment  was,  happening 
to  notice  this  brave  old  man,  and  also  seeing  how 
cheerfully  he  bore  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
camp  and  battle,  oflered  him  a  staff  appointment ; 
but  Mr.  Challon  reAised  it,  preferring  to  fight  as 


8  private  in  the  ranks,  until  he  could  find  some 
of  the  Mobile  or  Alabama  troops.  This  was  not 
effected,  however,  until  he  got  to  Corinth  with 
Frice's  army.  Soon  after,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  24th  Alabama  regiment,  company  A,  com- 
manded by  ^our  fellow-dtixen,  A.  Hurtel,  where 
he  has  remamed  ever  since,  discharging  bis  du- 
ties faithfully  and  well,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
he  was  noticed  by  the  General  of  the  brigade, 
and  other  officers,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  &- 
vorite ;  and  many  was  the  time  that  he  might  have 
been  noticed  sitting  around  the  General's  fire,  in 
free  conversation  with  that  officer,  always  eager 
for  news,  and  when  he  obtained  any  that  was 
good,  would  hurry  off  to  impart  it  to  his  regi- 
ment   But  for  the  incident. 

"  It  was  on  the  ever-memorable  day  of  the  20th 
of  September  (battle  of  Chiokamauga),  Uiat  Mr. 
Challon  took  his  place  in  the  front  ranks  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  m  a  strong  position  on  a  hiU. 
Gallantly  did  all  act  on  this  occasion ;  but  con- 
spicuous among  those  brave  men  was  the  subject 
of  this  anecdote.  They  rushed  on,  driving  Uie 
enemy  from  his  breastworks,  capturing  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  &c. ;  but  the  enfilade  fire  from 
the  right  and  left  was  so  very  heavy  that  we  were 
obliged  to  fall  back.  Here  Mr.  Challon -fell  with 
his  tnigh  broken.  Lieutenant  Higley,  passing  by, 
and  seeing  hb  condition,  tendered  nim  assist- 
ance; but  the  old  man  waved  him  off,  telling  hhn 
to  go  and  whip  the  Yankees,  and  let  him  mone ; 
that  he  would  take  care  of  himself.  We  moved 
on,  leaving  the  litter-bearers  to  take  care  of  the 
dead  and  wounded ;  but  in  a  few  moments  the 
news  reached  us  that  the  enemy  had  set  fire  to 
the  woods  by  their  guns,  and  tliat  the  wounded 
would  all  be  burned  to  death. 

**  Several  officers  immediately  volunteered  to 
take  a  party,  and  rescue  the  sufferers.  They  has- 
tened to  the  spot,  and  succeeded  in  saving  all  our 
men,  but  not  until  some  of  them  had  been  scordied. 
Amonff  these  latter  was  my  old  friend,  who  was 
manfully  battling  with  this  new  enemy.  He  had 
crawled  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  he 
fell,  and  many  of  the  surgeons  think  that  he,  in 
these  effortsr,  broke  his  thi^h  entirely,  that  was 
only  fractured  in  the  first  mstance  by  the  balL 
The  old  man  is  still  alive,  and  strong  hopes  are 
entertained  of  his  recovery,  his  cheeitulness  aid- 
ing in  it.  Many  of  the  brigade  have  visited  him. 
He  is  always  cheerful,  and  says,  *  No  matter — the 
old  man  can  die ;  we  whippe<i  the  rascals.' " 


The  Dead  at  Vicksbueo.  —  They  lay  in  all 
positions ;  some  with  musket  grasped  as  though 
still  contending ;  others  wiUi  the  cartridge  in  the 
fingers,  just  readv  to  put  the  deadly  charge  where 
it  might  meet  the  foe.  All  ferocity  had  gone. 
Noble  patriots  I  uninhabited  tenements!  ye  rest 
here  now  in  security !  Your  portals,  whence  the 
spirits  fied,  are  as  calm  and  pale  as  moonlight 
upon  snow —  as  though  no  sweet  love  had  ever 
woven  for  ye  myrtle  wreaths,  nor  death  draped 
your  hearts  in  ivy — as  though  mirth  had  never 
smiled,  nor  sorrow  wept  where  all  is  now  silent. 
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War  with  its  dangers,  earth  with  its  perjdexities, 
neglect  and  poverty  with  their  pangs,  slander 
with  its  barb,  the  dear  heart-broken  ones  at 
home  —  all  lEail  to  call  ye  back  to  strife.  A  dark 
and  fearful  shadow  has  crept  orer  the  land,  and 
fathered  ye  in  its  gloom.  O  the  tears  that  will 
oe^hed !  O  the  hearths  that  will  be  desolated ! 
Eyes  will  look  in  vain  for  your  return  to  the 
hearths  that  ye  once  gladdened,  while  Fame 
crowns  ye  with  its  laui^ls,  and  the  land  of  the 
hereafter  welcomes  ye  as  **  they  who  saved  the 
land.'' 

A  remarkably  sweet  and  youthful  face  was  that 
of  a  rebel  boy.  Scarce  eignteen,  and  as  fair  as  a 
maiden,  with  quite  small  hands,  long  hair  of  the 
pale,  golden  hue  that  auburn  changes  to  when 
much  in  the  sun,  and  curling  at  the  ends.  He 
had  on  a  shirt  of  coarse  white  cotton,  and  brown 
pants,  well  worn;  while  upon  his  feet  were  a 
woman's  shoes  of  about  the  size  known  as 
** fours."  Too  delicate  was  his  frame  for  war; 
perchance  some  mother's  idol.  His  left  side  was 
torn  by  a  shell,  and  his  left  shoulder  shattered. 
Poor  misguided  boy !  Hyacinth  was  scarce  more 
delicately  beautifiil  than  he.  Mayhap  he  had  his 
Apollo,  too. 

Two  men,  who  had  caught  at  a  fig  tree  to  as- 
sist them  up  a  steep  embankment,  lay  dead  at  its 
feet,  slain,  m  all  probability,  by  an  enfilade  fire 
from  their  right ;  the  branch  at  which  they  caught 
was  stUl  in  l^aeir  grasp.  Some  could  not  be  rec- 
ognized by  their  nearest  friends.  Several  were 
headless —  others  were  armless ;  but  the  manner 
of  their  death  was  always  plain.  The  minie  left 
its  large,  rather  clear  hole ;  the  shell  its  horrid 
rent,  Uie  shrapnel  and  grape  their  clear,  great 
cashes,  as  thoiigh  one  had  thrust  a  giant's  spear 
Sirough  the  tender,  quivering  flesh. 

In  one  trench  lay  two,  grasping  the  same 
weapon — fnend  ana  foe.  Across  their  hands 
fell  a  vine,  the  end  upon  the  breast  of  the  rebel, 
where  it  had  fallen  with  them  from  an  elevation 
above,  the  roots  still  damp  with  the  fresh  earth ; 
upon  it  was  a  beautiful  passion  flower  in  full 
bloom,  and  two  buds;  the  buds  were  stained 
with  blood — the  flower  as  bright  as  was  the  day 
when  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  On  the 
faces  of  both  was  the  calm  tnat  follows  sleep  — 
rather  pale,  perhaps,  but  seeming  like  him  of 
old,  of  whom  it  was  said,  **  He  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth."  But  ah,  the  crimson!  All  is  not 
well  where  earth  is  stained  with  blood.  In  some 
places  the  dead  were  piled,  literally,  like  sacks  of 
grain  upon  the  shore. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  patience  the  fatally 
woiinded,  they  who  already  stood  upon  the  shore, 
bore  their  sufierings.  Some  knew  that  they 
could  not  recover,  but  bore  it  manfully.  Some- 
*  times  a  tear,  and  a  low  voice  would  say,  '*My 
sweet  wife,"  or  "Darling,"  "Mother,''^  "God 
forgive  "  —  a  quiver,  then  all  was  over.  Let  us 
hope  that  fnend  and  foe  alike  found  favor  in  His 
signt  where  all  is  welL 

Death  is  life's  mystery — that  undiscovered 
country  whence  none  return — in  no  place  so  great 
and  marvellous  a  study  as  here. 


One  would  think  that  war  would  develop  fero- 
city in  hard  natures ;  perhaps  it  does,  but  it  is 
not  shown  in  the  faces  of  the  dead.  They  enter 
the  silent  land  with  eyes  open ;  a  stare  of  sur- 
prise is  in  them ;  the  lines  of  care  are  softened 
upon  the  brow,  and  the  cheek,  when  untom, 
shows  determination,  as  though  they  slept  where 
doubt  is  unknown,  wh»«  all  mystery  is  revealed, 
where  the  reason  of  our  creation,  to  bear  the 
myrtle  leaf  of  ioy  or  the  habiliments  of  mourn- 
ing, to  reap  the  golden  sheaves  of  content  or 
gather  the  mildew  of  misery,  is  known. 

They  have  been  sent,  rather  than  gone,  to  the 
gamer  where  all  shall  be  gathered. 

This  is  the  work  of  treason !  This  it  is  to 
unroof  the  temple  of  law  and  order,  and  let 
loose  the  demon  of  discord.  A  people  more 
than  prosperous  have  fallen  upon  evil  tiroes. 
Murder,  arson,  theft,  all  kinds  of  injustice,  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  war.  Nor  is  the  end  yet. 
When  shall  spears  and  swords  be  beaten  mto 
ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  P  "  How  long, 
OLordP"  

The  Escape  of  the  "  Planter." — A  corre- 
spondent on  board  the  gunboat  Onward,  on  duty 
in  the  port  of  Charleston,  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  important  event: 

"  We  have  been  anchored  in  the  ship  channel 
for  some  davs,  and  have  frequentlv  seen  a  secesh 
steamer  plymg  in  and  around  the  narbor.  Well, 
this  morning,  about  sunrise,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  cry  of  *  All  hands  to  quarters ; '  and  before  I 
could  get  out,  the  steward  knocked  vigorously 
on  my  door :  '  All  hands  to  Quarters,  sir !  de  ram 
is  a  coming,^ sir!'  I  don't  recollect  of  ever 
dressing  myself  any  quicker,  and  got  out  on  dedi 
in  a  hurry.  Sure  enough,  we  could  see,  through 
the  mist  and  fog,  a  great  black  object  moving 
rapidly,  and  steadily,  right  at  our  port  quarter. 
Notwithstanding  '  Merrimacs,*  Iron  Rams^  Tm^ 
ties,  and  death  and  destruction  in  all  shapes,  were 
instantly  conjured  up  in  the  minds  or  aU,  yet 
every  man  worked  with  a  determination  and  will 
that  showed  too  plainlv  that  be  it  a  Ram,  TuHU^ 
or  the  old  bov  himself,  ne  would  meet  with  a  warm 
reception.  Springs  were  bent  on,  and  the  On- 
ward was  rapidly  warping  around  so  as  to  bring 
her  broadside  to  bear  on  the  steamer,  that  was 
still  steadily  approaching  us ;  and  when  the  guns 
were  brought  to  bear,  some  of  the  men  looked 
up  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  then  at  the 
steamer,  and  muttered :  *  You !  if  you  run  into 
us  we  will  go  down  with  colors  flying.'  Just  as 
No.  3  port  gun  was  being  elevated,  some  one 
cried  out,  *  I  see  something  that  looks  like  a 
white  fla^;'  and  sure  enough  there  was  some- 
thing flymg  on  the  steamer  that  would  have 
been  whiiehj  an  application  of  soap  and  water. 
As  she  neared  us,  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  fiuie 
of  a  white  man.  When  they  discovered  that  we 
did  not  fire  on  them,  there  was  a  rush  of  contra- 
bands out  on  her  deck,  some  dancing,  some  sing- 
ing, whistling,  jumping,  and  others  stood  look- 
ing towards  Fort  Sumter,  shaking  their  fists,  and 
muttering  all  sorts  of  maledictions  on  Fort  Sumter 
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and  the  *hmrl  of  the  8mdh *  generaUy.  Aft  the 
steamer  came  under  the  stem  of  the  Onward,  a 
vervancieDt  old  darky  stepped  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  said,  *  Good  morning,  sir  t 
Tse  brought  you  some  of  dem  old  United  States 
guns,  sir ! — from  Fort  Sumter,  sir ! '  and  all  the 
others  around  him  set  up  a  yell — '  Hi !  dat's  so ! 
yah !  *  and  the  antics  and  capers  they  cut  could 
only  be  done  by  slaves,  who,  by  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful move  had  gained  their  freedom — run- 
ning a  steamer  out  of  a  large  city  —  passing  the 
frowning  battlements  of  Castle  Finckney,  Forts 
Moultrie  and  Sumter.  Had  such  a  feat  been 
performed  by  a  white  man.  Congress  would  have 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  Uie  public  would 
have  gone  into  ecstasies,  and  feted  thenu  But 
to  continue :  As  soon  as  she  came  up,  Captain 
Nichols  went  alongside  of  her,  and  was  joyously 
received  on  board.  They  all  flocked  around  him, 
and  asked  eagerlv, '  Has  you  ^t  one  of  dem  old 
flags,  sir  ?  "  We'd  like  to  see  hun,  sir  I '  The  boaf  s 
flag  was  hauled  up,  and  bent  on  the  halliards  of 
the  steamer,  amidst  the  greatest  excitement  The 
male  contrabands  agam  conmienced  dancing, 
singing,  whistling,  and  cheering,  and  in  a  few 
moments  out  came  five  female  contrabands  and 
three  children.  As  soon  as  the  females  came  out, 
they  commenced  shouting — looking  up  to  the 
old  flag,  *  Hi  t  yah !  daVs  him !  dat's  de  same 
old  fellow !  I  know'd  him ! '  and  one  rather  good- 
looking  one,  with  a  very  young  child,  elevated 
her  baby  over  her  head,  and  said,  '  Just  look  up 
dare,  honev !  itil  do  you  good,  I  knows  it  will ; ' 
and  she  held  the  infant  close  to  her  breast,  and 
cat  the  'pigeon  wing,'  with  a  vim,  across  the 
deck,  and  then  shook  her  clothes  like  a  hen  in  a 
rain-storm,  and  settled  down  the  happiest  look- 
ing creature  the  world  ever  saw. 

*<  We  learned  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
that  they  had  been  concocting  this  thing  for  three 
weeks.  The  leader  in  it  was  an  old  darky 
named  Robert  Small — they  call  him  the  *  Major.' 
The  Major  says  they  would  have  run  two  weeks 
ago  with  a  large  number  of  rifle  cannon  on  board, 
butthere  was  one  fellow  that  they  couldn't  trust ; 
so  they  were  compelled  to  postpone  it.  They 
have  Qone  very  well  as  it  is,  for  they  have 
brought  off  four  long  thirtv-two  pounders,  one 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  poimder  rifle  can- 
non, and  one  small  mortar,  besides  minie  rifles, 
ammunition,  derricks,  and  a  lot  of  apparatus  used 
for  planting  heavy  guns  in  battery.  One  of  the 
men  has  been  on  ner  for  some  time,  in  the  capa- 
city of  an  engineer,  and  another  as  pilot.  The 
wholo  nimaber  on  her  is  sixteen,  viz. :  eight  men, 
five  women,  and  three  children. 

"  The  old  *  Major*  said  he  thought  he'd  try  it, 
any  way  $  for  if'^  he  staid  there  ne'd  ^t  killed, 
and  he  couldn't  more  than  get  killed  m  making 
the  attempt,  and  wound  up  by  (saying,  *  I  telu 
you  what  it  is,  sar  I  I  was  bom  under  the  old 
flag,  and  I'se  gittmg  old,  and  I  list  feel  as 
though  I'd  like  to  die  under  it,  and  all  we  wants 
of  you,  gentlemen,  is  to  let  us  live  under  de  old 
flag — give  us  a  little  to  start  on,  and  we  will  earn 
our  own  living.    We  ain't  no  poor,  lazy  niggers.' 


The  steamer  is  now  on  her  way  to  the  Augusta, 
the  flag-ship  on  this  station,  and  as  she  passes  by 
the  different  vessels,  the  crews  man  the  rigging, 
and  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear  ihe 
hearty  and  prolonged  cheers  that  greet  her  as  she 
is  passing  tnrough  the  fleet  I  have  forgotten  to 
tell  you  that  the  steamer  is  the  '  Planter.'  She 
is  armed  with  the  thirty-twos  and  a  howitzer,  and 
is  the  same  one  we  nave  seen  so  often.  The 
other  guns  and  apparatus  were  put  on  board  the 
day  before,  to  be  transported  to  a  new  battery 
they  are  building. "  

Incident  of  Stone  Riyeb. — In  the  rebel 
charge  upon  McCook's-  right,  the  rebel  Third 
Kentucky  was  advancing  mil  upon  one  of  the 
loyal  Kentucky  regiments.  These  two  regiments 
were  brought  from  the  same  county,  and  conse- 
quently were  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  now 
about  to  meet  for  the  first  time  as  enemies.  As 
soon  as  they  came  near  enough  for  recognition, 
they  mutually  ceased  firing,  and  began  abusing, 
and  cursing,  and  swearing  at  each  other,  caUing 
each  other  the  most  outlandish  names ;  and  all  this 
time  the  battle  was  roaring  around  them  without 
much  attention  from  either  side.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  which  regiment  would  come  off  the  victor  in 
this  wordy  battle.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  both 
sides  were  terrible  at  swearing;  but  this  coidd 
not  always  last ;  by  mutucd  consent  they  finally 
ceased  cursing,  and,  grasping  their  muskets, 
charged  into  each  other  with  the  moat  unearthly 
yell  ever  heard  on  any  field  of  battle.  Muskets 
were  clubbed,  bayonet  met  bayonet,  and  in  many 
instances,  when  old  feuds  made  the  belligerents 
crazy  with  passion,  the  musket  was  thrown  away, 
and  at  it  they  went,  pummelling,  pulling,  and 
gouging  in  rough-and-tumble  style,  and  in  a 
manner  that  any  looker-on  would  consider  a  free 
fight  The  rebels  were  getting  rather  the  better 
of  the  fight,  when  the  Twenty-third  Kentucky 
succeeded  in  giving  a  flanking  fire,  when  they 
retreated  with  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  in 
their  possession.  The  rebels  had  got  fairly  under 
way,  when  the  Ninth  Ohio  came  up  on  the 
double-quick,  and  charing  on  their  now  disor- 
dered ra^s,  succeeded  m  capturing  all  their  pris* 
oners,  besides  taking  in  return  a  great  many 
of  the  rebels.  As  the  late  belligerents  were 
conducted  to  the  rear,  they  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  their  late  animosity,  and  were  now  on 
the  best  terms  imaginable,  laughing,  and  chatting, 
and  joking,  and,  as  the  rebels  were  well  supplied 
with  whiskey,  the  canteens  were  readily  handed 
about  from  one  to  the  other,  until  they  ail  became 
as  jolly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 


A  Masonic  Incident. — The  day  after  the* 
battle  of  Antietam,  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire 
formed  the  picket  line  along  the  edge  of  the 
cornfield  where  Richardson's  division  fought 
The  reserve  was  in  one  edge  of  the  com,  and  the 
pickets  about  middle  way  of  the  field  concealed 
in  the  com,  as  the  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy 
fired  on  all  who  undertook  to  walk  around  on  the 
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battle-field  at  that  locality.  Early  in  the  morning 
one  of  the  wounded  rebels,  who  lay  jnst  outside 
the  pickets,  called  one  of  the  New  Hampshire 
men,  and  handed  him  a  little  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  he  had,  eridently  with  great  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  making  some  mystic  signs  in  a 
circle  with  a  bit  of  stick  wet  in  blood.  The 
soldier  was  begged  to  give  it  to  some  Freemason 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  took  it  to  Colonel  £. 
£.  Cross,  of  his  regiment  The  Colonel  was  a 
Master  Mason,  but  could  not  read  the  mystic 
token,  it  belonging  to  a  higher  dc^ee.  He 
therefore  sent  for  Captain  J.  B.  Perry,  of  the  Fifth, 
who  was  a  membor  of  the  thirty-seoond  decree  of 
Freemasonry,  and  showed  him  the  letter.  Cap- 
tain Perry  at  once  said  there  was  a  brother 
Mason  in  great  peril,  and  must  be  rescued. 
Colonel  Cross  instantly  sent  for  several  brother 
Masons  in  the  regiment,  told  the  story,  and  in  a 
few  moments  four  *'  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie" 
were  crawling  stealthily  through  the  com  to  find 
the  brother  in  distress.  He  was  found,  placed 
on  a  blanket,  and  at  great  risk  drawn  out  of 
range  of  the  rebel  rifles,  and  then  carried  to  the 
Fifth  New  Hampshire  hospitaL  He  proved  to 
be  First  Lieutenant  Edon  of  the  Alabama  volun- 
teers, badly  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  breast. 
A  few  hours  and  he  would  have  perished.  Lieu- 
tenant Edon  infbrmed  his  bretnren  of  another 
wounded  Mason,  who,  when  brought  out,  proved 
to  be  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  a  Georgia  regi- 
ment. These  two  wounded  rebel  officers  received 
the  same  attention  as  the  wounded  officers  of  the 
Fifth,  and  a  warm  friendship  was  established 
between  men  who  a  few  hours  before  were  in 
mortal  combat.  TMb  is  one  of  the  thousand 
instances  in  which  the  Masonic  bond  has  proved 
a  blessing  to  mankinds 


An  Agreeable  Surprise. — Three  fietthers 
went  up  the  Cumberland  River  in  the  same  boat, 
with  tnree  metallic  coffins,  to  bring  away  itve 
bodies  of  their  sons  who  haid  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Stone  River.  As  they  stepped  ashore  at 
Clarksville  the^  met  their  boj^s  jolly  and  hearty, 
with  as  little  idea  of  going  mto  burial  cases  as 
into  a  Southern  convention. 


Incidents  op  Curtis'  March.  —  On  the  16th 
of  May,  1862,  Elijah  D.  Jenkins,  of  Henry  County, 
Illinois,  was  shot  at  Cotton  Plant,  Arkansas.  The 
company  to  which  he  belonged  attempted  to  take 
him  with  them,  although  in  a  dying  state.  Stop- 
ping at  a  house  by  the  roadside,  they  carried  him 
m.  He  suddenly  grew  pale,  and,  staring  wildly 
around,  said  to  his  comrades,  <*  Raise  me  up, 
boys;  I  want  to  give  three  cheers  for  the  old 
flag,"  and  instantly  expired. 

The  battle  of  the  7th  of  July,  near  "  Bayou 
Cache"  —  won  against  tremenaous  odds  — re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  over  a  hundred  and  ten 
rebels  and  the  utter  demoralization  of  six  Texan 
regiments.    The  army  under  General  Curtis  was 


encamped  at  the  junction  of  ihe  Bayoa  Oaehs 
and  Cache  River,  where  his  progress  wm  decayed 
by  a  blockade  of  fallen  timber.  A  road  had  been 
cut  through  this  blockade  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th,  and  early  next  morning  Colonel  Hovey  of 
the  33d  Illinois  regiment  was  ordered  by  Oeoeral 
Steele  to  open  the  road  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Cache,  make  a  reconnoissance  in  front  down 
to  the  Clarendon  road,  along  which  the  army 
were  to  march,  and  also  to  soour  the  woods  thorw 
ou^hly.  Colonel  Hovey  detailed  for  this  enter- 
prise the  following  force :  Colonel  Harris  of  tiie 
11th  Wisconsin,  with  parts  of  four  companies  of 
his  regiment,  viz. :  company  D,  Captain  Jene 
Miller ;  company  F,  Lieutenant  Chesebro ;  com- 
pany H,  Captain  CHuristie ;  company  O,  Certain 
Patridge ;  and  also  parts  of  four  companies  of 
the  33d  Illinois,  vii. :  company  £,  Captain  El- 
liott ;  company  K,  Captain  Nixon ;  compMmy  F, 
Captain  Lawton ;  and  company  A,  Captain  Pot- 
ter, who  took  charge ;  and  one  small  nfled  sted 
gun,  belonging  to  the  First  Indiana  cavalry.  The 
whole  force  numbered  not  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  Cobnel  Hovey  started  about  six 
A.  M.,  with  company  D  of  the  Eleventh  Wiscon- 
sin ahead.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out,  and  in 
this  way  they  proceeded  to  the  Hill  plantation,  at 
the  forks  of  the  road,  four  miles  distant  from 
camp.  On  the  way  some  pickets  were  driven  in. 
The  main  road  here  leads  to  Cotton  Plant  and 
Clarendon.  The  road  to  the  left  is  a  neighbor- 
hood road,  while  that  turning  to  the  side  leads 
across  the  Cache,  four  miles  distant,  and  thence 
to  the  Des  Arc,  on  the  White  River.  Detadi- 
ments  were  sent  forward  on  each  of  these  roads 
to  reconnoitre.  Colonel  Harris,  with  three  com- 
panies of  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin,  and  Captain 
Potter,  with  the  small  rifle  piece,  proceeded  rap- 
idly down  the  Des  Arc  road,  havmg  no  cavalry. 
They  passed  a  cornfield  on  the  left,  entered  an 
open  wood,  and,  reaching  a  turn  in  the  road,  at 
the  same  time  rising  up  in  elevation,  they  fell  in 
with  two  Texan  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  a  regi- 
ment of  conscript  infantry  drawn  up  on  tlMsir 
right,  ready  to  receive  them.  The  rdbels  fired  a 
murderous  volley  as  soon  as  the  nationals  got 
into  the  snare,  killing  five  of  thn  men  send  wound- 
ing Colonel  Harris  and  Captain  Potter.  The  men 
returned  the  fire  and  fell  oack,  the  enemy  bemg 
too  prepondemting  in  numbers  to  withstand  with 
the  little  force.  Captain  Potter,  though  woundedf 
gave  them  a  few  rounds  from  his  piece,  and  fell 
back,  firing  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  rebels 
then  made  a  charge,  and  the  retreat  became  tem- 
porarily a  panic  Colonel  Hovey,  hearing  the 
firing,  and  ludging  the  turn  afiairs  were  takmg 
by  Uie  clouds  of  dust  which  rose  and  filled  the  air 
above  the  trees,  took  the  remaining  companies 
of  the  Thirty-third  Illinois,  and  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Some  of  the  men  first  fired 
upon  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  Hill's  house, 
rushing  past  Captain  Potter,  who  would  iin]iffi)>y 
his  gun,  fire  a  round,  and  then  retire ;  thus  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  rebels  until  Colonel  Hovey 
came  up.  The  latter  had  hardly  time  to  place 
his  men  in  ambush  behind  the  fence,  at  the  angje 
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of  ^M  oofnfidd,  when  the  rehels,  ooming  fiiri- 
otMly  forward  with  loud  yells,  receiTed  a  well- 
aimed  fire  firom  Colonel  Hoyey  and  his  men. 
TwentT-fiye  rebels  were  killed  the  first  pop.  They 
were  checked.  The  column  reeled,  and  staggered 
by  this  murderous  fire»  broke,  and  the  men  fled 
in  confusion.  At  the  same  time  a  heavy  column 
of  the  enemy  was  seen  moving  through  the  woods 
between  Colonel  Hovey's  position  and  the  Union 
camp.  "  Their  intention  was  to  get  to  the  road 
on  otir  rear "  says  a  correspondent,  "  cut  us  off 
from  our  camp,  and  thus  surround  our  brave  men. 
But  when  they  reached  the  road,  and  seeing  the 
Wisconsin  troops,  which  had  fallen  back,  and, 
supposing  them  to  be  a  reenforcement  come  to 
onr  aid,  they  abandoned  their  desup,  and  re- 
turned. Thus  what  appeared  to  be  msastrous  at 
one  time,  turned  to  our  advantaffe." 

Colonel  Hovey  rallied  the  above  companies, 
and,  advancing  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  to  a  cotton 
gin,  held  the  position  over  an  hour. 

At  this  time  (about  half  past  ten),  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wood  came  up  with  the  second  battalion 
of  the  First  Indiana  cavalry,  bringing  with  him 
two  steel  rifled  guns.  This  detachment  had  been 
ordered  by  General  Curtis  to  proceed  to  the 
Bayou  De  Vue  —  fifteen  miles  from  camp  —  with 
orders  to  save  the  bridge  at  that  point  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  The  arrival  of  this  re- 
enforcement  proved  extremely  opportune.  Colo- 
nel Hovey  was  posted  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  Colonel  Hill's  house  on  the  Des  Arc 
road,  and  the  army  was  not  in  view.  Coming 
up  at  full  speed,  having  heard  the  firing,  the  First 
Indiana  were  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  cheers 
from  the  brave  little  command  of  Colonel  Hovey. 
The  latter  exclaimed,  *'  There  comes  Colonel 
Wood ;  we  are  all  right  now,  boys ; "  and,  ad- 
vancing to  Colonel  Wood,  he  said,  '*  You'll  find 
them  (the  enemy)  down  there,  Colonel,  thick 
enough;  nitch  into  'em.**  The  cavalry,  with 
shouts  and  yells,  then  plunged  forward  at  a  fu- 
rious rate  towards  the  rebels.  The  horses  leaped 
a  ditch  four  feet  in  width,  which  crossed  their 
path,  the  bridge  being  torn  up.  One  of  the 
norses  had  a  leg  broken,  and  some  of  the  men 
were  pitched  to  the  ground  while  making  the 
perilous  leap.  Fortunately,  none  were  seriously 
nurt.  A  few  rails  were  piled  into  the  ditch,  ana 
the  steel  rifled  guns  were  passed  over.  A  soHtary 
rebel  was  now  seen  advancing  to  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  our  front.  He  wheeled  about  and 
fled.  The  pieces,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Baker,  were  unlimbered,  and  the  cavalry  brought 
into  line  of  battle.  The  command  was  given : 
"  Pieces  by  hand  to  the  front ;  forward  march." 
The  cannoneers  seized  their  pieces  by  hand,  and 
advanced  on  the  enemy;  the  latter  being  now 
discovered  advancing,  with  extended  wings,  in 
the  form  of  a  V,  the  concave  side  facing  towards 
our  men.  Their  intention,  it  appeared  evident, 
was  to  surround  us.  The  rebels  were  dismounted, 
no  horses  being  seen.  Our  pieces  were  loaded 
with  canister,  and,  getting  within  point-blank 
range — some  two  hundred  yards  —  we  opened 
iqion  them  with  a  terrible  flre.  The  enemy  halted, 


and  replied  by  a  heavy  voUey  from  their  cross- 
flre  on  the  gunners.  Several  of  the  latter  were 
wounded,  but  not  disabled.  The  steel  rifled  guns 
now  belched  forth  a  continued  round  of  firing ; 
when  the  enemy,  finding  it  too  hot,  fell  back  into 
the  woods  out  of  sight.  The  command  was  given 
again,  "Pieces  by  hand  to  the  front;  forward 
march.'*  Colonel  Hovey  himself  caught  hold  of 
the  trail  of  one  of  the  guns,  and  exclaimed,  **  Lef  s 
push  them  forward,  boys."  Colonel  Wood  and 
Lieutenant  Baker  also  took  hold  of  the  drag  h)pe 
hooks,  and  assisted  in  moving  the  guns  forwara. 
On  the  guns  were  pushed,  the  cavahv  under  Ma- 
jor Clendenning  following  in  Hne  of  oattle,  ready 
for  the  charge.  Otur  men  pressed  on  with  enthu- 
siastic ardor.  Advancing  in  this  way  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  enemy  were  descried  formed  in  the 
same  mode  as  before.  We  got  up  to  within  one 
hundred  yards,  when  they  opened  fire  upon  us. 
We  returned  the  fire  with  canister  firom  tne  little 
ffuns,  with  occasional  carbine  and  pistol  shots 
from  the  cannoneers.  The  fire  provmg  too  gall- 
ing for  the  enemy,  he  again  retreated,  leaving  a 
number  of  dead  strewn  on  the  ground.  Thirteen 
dead  rebels  were  biting  the  dust  from  the  effects 
of  our  canister  shotk  Bowels  and  brains  were 
scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  blood  besmeared 
the  bushes  in  the  vicinity. 

The  order  was  given  by  Colonel  Wood  to  Mf^or 
Clendenning  to  £:aw  sabre  and  charge.  Takmg 
companies  £  and  0,  the  Midor  shouted,  "  Come 
on,  boys ;  it's  our  turn  now ; ''  and  plunged  down 
the  road  into  the  brush,  where  they  were  met  by 
a  tremendous  volley  poured  in  on  them  by  the 
rebels.  At  the  first  nre  the  Major  was  wounded 
severely,  receiving  a  ball  througn  the  left  lung ; 
and  Captain  Sloane,  of  company  £,  who  was 
bravely  charging  in  front,  was  mstantly  killed  by 
a  shot  in  the  head.  The  Major,  unmindful  of 
his  wound,  still  led  on  his  men,  and  the  latter 
poured  in  several  volleys  on  the  rebels  from  their 
carbines  and  pistols,  unhorsing  one  and  killing  a 
niunber  of  the  enemy.  The  rebels  were  staggered, 
and  turning  on  their  heels,  fled  in  confusion.  Our 
artillery  followed  dose  up,  when  the  recall  was 
sounded,  and  the  cavalry  fell  back  behind  the 
pieces.  Major  Clendenning,  in  returning,  fainted 
and  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  picked  up  by  one 
of  the  men,  who  carried  him  oft  the  fleld  on  his 
shoulders. 

The  pieces  were  then  limbered  up  and  pushed 
forward  in  pursuit,  the  cavalry  keeping  dose  in 
the  rear.  In  this  way  we  advanced  three  fourths 
of  a  mile,  when  small  parties  of  the  rebeb  were 
discovered,  still  retreating.  The  guns  were  again 
unlimbered,  and  a  dozen  shells  were  thrown  after 
them,  killing  four,  who  were  found  at  a  long  dis- 
tance ahead  in  the  road,  soon  afterwards,  by  the 
pursuing  cavalnr.  Colonel  Hovey  now  ordered* 
the  infantry  to  the  front,  intending  to  deploy  them 
as  skirmishers,  with  an  extended  uront,  and  follow 
up  the  foe.  A  consultation  was  held  by  the  ofl- 
cers,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  ^und  al- 
ready won,  and  wait  further  devebpments,  as  our 
force  was  getting  too  far  from  succor,  in  a  country 
with  which  we  were  perfectly  ignorant.  The  woods 
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were  thick,  the  force  of  the  enemy  unknown.  We 
had  driven  the  enemy  three  miles.  After  halting 
there  two  hours,  ana  no  enemy  making  his  ap- 
pearance, Lieutenant^Cokmel  Wood  returned  to 
the  dasendon  road,  and  went  to  the  Bayou  du 
Yue  to  carry  out  his  ori^nal  intention.  General 
Benton  came  up  with  his  brigade  and  took  com- 
mand. In  camp  it  was  supposed  that  the  fight 
took  place  on  another  road,  and,  consequently. 
General  Benton's  orders  were  to  make  a  rapid  re- 
conhoissanoe  down  the  Des  Arc  road.  Bowen's 
howitzers  were  pushed  forward  down  one  road 
after  the  enemy.  A  shot  was  fired  on  the  rebels 
and  three  men  killed.  Four  k^  of  powder  were 
found  concealed.  The  houses  along  tne  road  were 
filled  with  rebel  wounded,  and  the  porches  and 
door-steps  were  besmeared  with  blood  from  those 
which  they  carried  away.  They  abandoned  their 
camp  and  fled  across  the  Cache  River,  destroying 
a  bridge  they  had  constructed  with  boats.  The 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  was  also  cut  out  very 
steep,  so  as  to  prevent  pursuit  from  our  cavalry. 

The  following  incident  occurred  on  the  battle- 
field. At  one  time  four  out  of  six  cannoneers 
serving  one  of  the  pieces  were  wounded  at  the 
same  time.  Sheaftier,  a  German,  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  left  temple,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Mine  Got,  I'm 
shot ! "  Sheppard  placed  his  hand  on  his  back, 
saying,  "O  Lord,  rm  shot!  ^  Then  Lieutenant 
Dennaman  brought  his  hand  to  his  eye,  saying, 
'<  I'm  shot,  too ! "  Charley  Barge  was  hit  in  the 
neck.  He  only  said,  **  I'm  burnt"  The  simul- 
taneous movement  of  the  hands  of  the  cannoneers 
to  the  parts  injured,  and  the  accompanying  ex- 
clamations, were  a  little  singular. 

Riding  leisurely  along.  General  Curtis  inquired 
of  a  contraband,  whose  oroadly-spread  mouth  in- 
dicated satisfiiction  at  our  approach,  "  Where  did 
those  rascals  go  whom  we  thrashed  up  above 
hereP" 

Contraband  inquired, ''  Dem  as  what  run  down 
dis  way  yester*  night,  sah  P  O,  dem  fellers  was 
awftd  scared.  One  lot  of  'em  went  down  to  de 
bayou,  and  one  lot  had  done  gone  out  on  de  Des 
Alts  road,  and  de  Colonel  dat  was  wid  'em  wanted 
'em  all  to  go  de  Des  Arc  track ;  but  dem  at  de 
bayou  told  mm  right  out  dat  dey  would  not  do  it ; 
and  just  about  den  dey  dat  was  on  de  Des  Arc 
road  had  run  up  ag'in  one  ob  your  Cap'ns,  and 
back  all  dey  come  to  de  bayou,  where  de  oders 
was ;  and  Jos'  as  dey  all  went  down  in  de  swamp, 
up  come  your  Cap'ns  wid  dem  little  guns,  and 
commenced  what  you  call  a  shellin'  dem  ;  and 
dat  is  de  last  account" 

The  above  version  was  given  off  rapidly,  in  a 
high  key,  in  the  regular  *<  Brudder  Bones ''  style, 
and  was  highly  applauded. 


Robert  Cuhmings. — The  reader  will  recollect 
the  circumstance  of  a  lad  on  board  the  Harriet 
Lane  exhibiting  unusual  courage  in  the  fi^ht 
that  took  place  on  the  deck  of  that  vessel,  endmg 
in  her  capture,  on  the  morning  of  January  1, 
1863.  Robert  was  engaged  as  a  '*  messenger 
boy Z'  on  board  the  Himnet  Lane,  and  won  the 


good  will  of  her  ofiloers  by  his  phi^  good  bumor, 
and  vivacity.  When  the  attack  occurred,  and 
the  storm  of  bullets  was  pouring  down  upon  the 
overmatched  crew  from  tne  cotton  bulwarks  of 
the  Neptune  and  Bayou  (^,  aa  oar  wounded 
men  were  carried  below,  the  lad  pidied  up  twaol 
their  fallen  revolvers,  and  taking  his  place  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  blaaed  away  at  the  invaders, 
firing  off  every  charge  of  bioth  weapons,  and 
then  hurling  them  overboard*  As  the  rebdt 
clustered,  tmdL  as  bees,  on  the  cotton-balea,  in 
the  words  of  our  informant,  "  every  shot  must 
have  told. "  Robert  was  subsequently  wounded 
in  the  hand  by  a  musket  bullet,  when  momen- 
tarily his  spirit  gave  way.  Surrendering  with  the 
rest,  he  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  paroled  offi- 
cers, naturally  becoming  a  great  avorite  with 
them.  .^__« 

NEGRO  SONG  OF*  MISSION  RIDGE. 

Olb  massa  he  come  dancin'  out, 
And  call  de  black  una  roun*. 

Oh  — 01    Oh— 01 
He  feel  80  good  he  couldn't  stan' 
Wid  boff  feet  on  de  groun*. 

Oh!  — O  — eel 

Say !  don't  you  hear  dem  'tiUery  guna 
Yon  niggers?  don't  you  hear  r 

Oh— O!    Oh  — O! 
Ole  Gen'ral  Bragg's  a  mowin'  down 
De  Yankees  ober  dar ! 

OhI  — O  — ee! 

You  Pomp,  and  Pete,  and  Dinah  too, 
You'll  catch  it  now,  I  swear, 

Oh  — O!    Oh  — 01 
m  whip  you  good  for  mizin'  wid 
Dem  Yanks  when  dey  was  here. 

Oh!  — O  — ee! 

Here  comes  our  troops !  in  crowds  on  crowds! 
I  knows  dat  red  and  gray. 

Oh  — O!    Oh— O! 
But,  Lord !  what  makes  dem  hurry  so, 
Ajid  frow  dere  guns  away  \    . 

Oh!  — O  — eet 

Ole  massa  den  keep  boff  feet  still« 
And  stared  wid  boff  he  eyes, 

Oh  — O!    Oh  — 01 
Till  he  seed  de  blue-coats  jes  behin', 
Which  cotch  him  wid  surprise ! 

Oh!  — O  — eel 

Ole  massa's  busy  duckin'  'bout 
In  de  swamps  up  to  he  knees. 

Oh!— O!    Oh  — O! 
While  Dinah,  Pomp,  and  Pete,  dey  look 
As  if  dey's  mighty  pleas'. 

Oh!  — O— eeS 


Washing  Day  in  Camp. — "  This  is  * 
day '  with  us,"  writes  a  soldier  of  the  Forty-fint 
Ohio  regiment  *'  Washing  day !  You  know  at 
home  what  a  terrible  disturber  of  domestic  com- 
fort it  is.  My  recollections  of  it  are  asaociatfd 
with  cold  feet,  damp  floors,  meagre  dinners,  taom 
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motfaen,  and  birch  rods.  The  serrmit  girls  and 
I  uaed  to  fight  more  oi^  washing  days  than  on  any 
other.  Washing  is  as  much  a  duty  as  fighting. 
Woe  to  the  unlucky  sloTen  that  appears  at  Sun- 
day morning  inspection  with  dirty  dothes,  dirty 
hands,  long  hair,  or  untrimmed  beard.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  bathe  all  oTer  once  or  twice  a  week. 
This  requirement  is  one  of  the  soldier's  greatest 
blessings.  At  first,  clothes  washing  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  operation ;  but  now  there  is  not 
one  of  us  that  is  not  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  washing,  rinsing,  and  wringing.  It 
is  genuine  satisfaction  to  see  a  fastidious  youth, 
who,  perhaps,  has  often  found  fault  with  his  mother 
or  sister  on  account  of  fi^icied  imperfections  in  his 
linen,  knee  deep  in  water,  worrying  about  some 
garment,  in  Tain  endeavors  to  wash  it.  Justice 
comes  round  at  last.  When  I  was  a  little  brat  I 
frequently  used  to  throw  down  my  bread  and  but- 
ter when  it  was  not  sugared  to  suit  my  whim. 
My  mother  would  then  say,  *  You'll  see  the  day, 
my  boy,  when  you'll  be  glad  to  get  that  crust.' 
I  haye  realized  the  truth  of  her  words  scores  of 
times  within  the  last  year.  Washing  day  with  us 
has  its  amusements.  On  one  occasion,  last  sum- 
mer, while  we  were  stationed  at  Murfreesboro',  a 
party  of  about  a  hundred  of  us  were  washing  at  a 
uirge  spring  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  itom 
where  we  were  encamped.  Buell's  army  was,  at 
that  time,  exceedingly  short  of  supplies.  But  few 
of  us  had  more  than  one  shirt — some  were  not 
even  that  fortunate.  It  was  a  warm,  pleasant  day. 
We  had  removed  our  clothes,  placed  them  in  ket- 
tles, built  fires,  and  were  boilmg  them  out,  busy- 
ing ourselves,  meanwhile,  in  playing  '  leap-frog,' 
*  tag,' '  blackman,'  and  divers  other  games,  when 
lo!  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry  came  thundering 
down  upon  us  in  pursuit  of  a  forage  train  that 
had  been  sent  out  in  the  morning.  What  were 
we  to  do  P  We  had  no  arms  with  us ;  our  clothes 
were  in  boiling  hot  water ;  the  enemy  were  draw- 
ing near,  fearfully  near.  Jumping  over  the  fence, 
the  whole  partjr  of  us  scud  rignt  through  the 
town  for  camp  like^so  many  wild  Indians,  as  fast 
as  our  legs  could  carry  us.  The  citizens,  suppos- 
ing we  would  all  be  captured,  came  out  in  great 
glee,  shouting, '  Run,  Yanks !  run  Yanks ! '  as  we 
led  throueh  the  streets.  We  reached  camp  in 
safety,  to  me  great  astonishment  and  amusement 
of  our  comrades.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we 
heard  the  last  of  that  washing  Say,  I  asked  on^ 
okl  black  woman  if  she  didn't  blush  when  she  saw 
us  running  throi^h  town.  She  replied, '  Why, 
de  Lord  God  A'mi'ty  bress  ye,  child — I  couldn't 
blush  for  laughing.''' 


Adtxntube  vioth  an  Aluoatob. — A  soldier 
writing  from  Louisiana  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting and  exciting  personal  adventures : 

**  You  must  remember  that  this  whole  country 
is  one  vast  swamp,  thickly  wooded  with  gtmi  and 
cypress  trees,  and  interlaced  with  bayous,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  roads.  After  attending  to 
the  pickets,  I  often  indulge  my  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  learn  important  facts  about  the  country. 


by  running  up  some  small  bayou  on  an  exploring 
expedition.  1  presume  you  remember  tne  old 
picture,  in  the  Geography,  of  the  Dismal  Swamp : 
a  little  strip  of  water,  trees  meetbg  overhead ; 
the  fidlen  tree  in  the  water  with  a  huge  alligator 
on  it ;  the  snakes  here  and  there  on  bits  of  float 
wood ;  the  pelican  and  cranes,  and  many  other 
birds.  This  is  a  true  picture.  It  is  what  I  see 
every  da^.  I  do  not  notice  the  reptiles,  except  a 
large  alligator  comes  within  range  of  my  pistoL 
and  then,  with  almost  certain  aim,  I  send  a  ball 
whizzing  into  his  eye,  the  only  place  where  a  ball 
will  penetrate.  The  aUigators  are  not  very  large, 
—  few  of  them  being  over  ten  feet  long.  Some 
of  the  snakes  are  very  laige,  measuring  over 
fifteen  feet  in  length;  but  the  most  common 
snake  is  the  water  mocoason,  usually  about  five 
feet  long.  Its  bite  is  more  fatal  than  the  rattle- 
snake. 

**  Now  that  I  am  on  the  alligator  chapter,  I  will 
tell  you  of  an  exciting  adventure  I  had  wiUi  one. 
I  haxi  always  been  anxious  to  obtain  some  portion 
of  an  alligator  to  carry  home  as  a  trophy.  One 
day,  as  I  was  returning  from  one  of  the  outposts, 
I  put  into  Alligator  Bayou.  An  alligator  swim- 
nung  shows  but  little  bumps  above  water,  the 
larger  one  at  his  eyes,  the  otoer  at  his  nose ;  and 
it  requires  a  marksman  of  no  mean  skill  to  hit  it. 
I  soon  fell  in  with  a  nimiber,  and  picking  out  the 
largest,  I  fired.    He  turned  on  his  back,  his  feet 

?uivered  in  the  air,  his  jaws  opened,  and  he  sank, 
paddled  to  the  spot,  and  brought  his  lordship 
to  the  surface.  After  a  good  deal  of  prying  and 
pulling,  I  got  him  into  the  boat,  turning  his  head 
to  the  bow.  He  had  hardly  struck  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  when  his  mouth  and  eyes  opened 
with  a  start,  and  his  tail  swept  from  side  to  side 
with  the  force  of  a  sledge  hammer.  In  an  instant 
I  comprehended  my  situation.  To  iump  out  and 
swim  for  shore  was  to  jump  into  the  jaws  of  a 
dozen  reptiles,  and  m^  onl^  salvation  was  to  keep 
out  of  the  reach  of  ms  tail,  the  canoe  being  so 
narrow  that  he  could  not  face  me. 

"  At  length,  by  throwing  his  head  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  he  got  his  head  towards  me,  and  made 
a  charge  with  his  jaws  wide  open.  For  once 
in  my  life  I  think  I  was  thoroughly  frightened. 
In  an  instant  I  plunged  my  paddle  down  his 
throat  His  Jaws  closed  on  it  like  a  vice,  and 
he  was  quiet  K>r  a  moment,  and  I  had  time  to 
draw  my  pistol  and  send  two  balls  into  his  head. 
He  now  lay  quiet,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  by  no 
means  dead,  and  I  loaded  my  pistol,  preparatory 
to  another  attack ;  but  as  he  dia  not  seem  disposed 
to  renew  hostilities,  I  paddled  swiftly  down  the 
stream,  and  landed  at  tne  first  convenient  place. 
I  then  paid  my  last  respects  to  his  alligatorship 
by  sending  another  ball  entirely  through  his 
head,  and  'went  on  my  way  rejoicing.'  I  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  desired  trophy,  for 
alli^tors  are  like  snakes ;  *  their  tails  do  not  die 
untd  sundown,'  and  every  time  I  touched  him  his 
tail  would  fly  firom  side  to  side  with  such  force  as 
to  endanger  my  bones.  I  think  I  shall  never 
handle  anoUier  alligator  until  his  head  and  tail 
are  cut  ofll" 
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StOBT  OF  Pbssidbnt  LINCOLN.  —  Apersonal 
friend  said  to  him :  '<  Mr.  President,  do  you 
really  expect  to  end  this  war  during  your  admin- 
istration !*  " 

"  Can't  say,  can't  say,  sir. " 

"  But,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"Feg  away,  sir;  peg  away.  Keep  pegging 
away!'^  

Incidents  of  Alexandria.  —  On  Sunday 
morning,  August  3,  1862,  that  place  was  plun- 
dered by  a  iMmd  of  seventy-five  rebels.  After 
they  had  searched  and  robbed  the  Union  stores 
of  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  they  could  find, 
and  destroyed  a  national  flag  found  in  the  store 
of  B.  J.  Kmney,  Esq.,  they  magnanimously  paid 
their  respects  to  the  only  five  Union  families  in 
the  place.  The  house  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Conway,  a 
widow  lady,  and  for  years  a  resident  of  the  place, 
was  proposed  to  be  the  first  one  searched ;  but 
for  tne  well-known  reception  her  two  daughters 
would  have  given  the  Vandals,  Secesh  deemed 
**  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  visited 
the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Haller,  where,  by  threats  and 
vile  oaths,  they  forced  his  daughter  J  ulia  to  sur- 
render a  Union  flag,  which  she  had  often  been 
seen  waving  to  the  ooats  passing  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Then  mounting  their  horses,  they  rode  to  the 
houses  of  other  Union  families,  giving  insults, 
and  acting  in  a  manner  that  would  disgrace  a  civ- 
ilized people.  When  passing  the  residence  of 
one  Fitzpatrick,  a  secesh  sympathizer,  and  in 
whose  house  had  been  made  a  rebel  flag  presented 
them,  the  drunken  rabble,  in  their  frenzy,  dropped 
the  captured  Union  flag,  which  they  had  been 
trailing  in  the  street ;  when  Miss  Banscie  Conway, 
a  youn^  lady  of  seventeen,  seeing  it  fall,  ran  and 
picked  it  up,  and  safely  carried  it  ofl^  amid  the 
angry  oaths  of  the  rebel  throng.  When  command- 
ed to  give  it  up,  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  though  you 
disgrace  the  name  of  men,  with  my  hfe  rll  de- 
fend the  Stars  and  Stripes."  On  going  into  the 
house,  she  pinned  the  flag  beneath  her  dress,  and 
then  bravely  walked  down  the  street,  returning  it 
to  Miss  Haller.         

Adventures  of  Sergeant  Edwards. — In 
the  charge  made  upon  the  rebels  by  company  F, 
of  the  Seventeenth  Indiana  regiment,  at  the 
fight  at  Woodbury,  Tenn.,  Sergeant  William  B. 
Edwards  was  amongst  the  foremost  to  dash  in 
the  enemy's  midst,  closely  followed  by  four  of  his 
companions.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  Ser- 
geant, without  being  aware  of  it,  was  separated 
nrom  the  rest,  they  taking  another  direction.  The 
rebels  were  endeavoring,  by  a  free  use  of  the 
spur,  to  reach  the  mouth  of  a  certain  lane  before 
tney  should  be  intercepted  by  another  party  of 
ours,  who  were  coming  from  another  quarter  to 
cut  them  ofll 

Edwards  fired  off  his  gun,  and,  without  knowing 
he  was  alone,  galloped  up  to  a  Texan  Ran^, 
who,  with  the  rest,  was  in  full  retreat,  and  seizing 
hold  of  him,  endeavored,  by  main  strength,  to 
drag  him  from  the  saddle.    The  rebel,  who  had 


a  revolving  rifle,  tamed  flercely  around  to  Bhoot 
his  assailant  $  but  Edwards  caught  his  gun,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  both  going  at  full 
gallop,  succeeded  in  wresting  it  from  him.  It 
was  then  Edwards'  turn  to  endeavor  to  shoot  the 
Ranger.  He  elevated  the  piece  and  snapped  it ; 
but,  from  some  injury  the  rifle  had  received,  the 
hainmer  would  not  mirly  strike  the  caps,  aikl  the 
gun  could  not  be  discharged.  All  this  time 
Edwards  had  forgotten  his  own  single-barrelled 
He  now  perceived  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Then  had  exchanged  pieces  during  the 


wards  dashed  ahead.  The  Banger  had 
drawn  his  revolver.  He  fired  it  after  his  oppo- 
nent, and  the  ball  passed  through  his  coat.  Not 
another  one  of  the  retreating  rebels  attempted  to 
molest  him  for  some  time.  As  he  galloped  by 
each  one,  he  called  upon  him  to  surrender,  stiU 
supposing  that  he  was  closely  followed  by  his 
four  companions,  anfl,  a  little  further  badi,  by  his 
entire  party.  The  Mghtened  rebels  seemed  to 
be  under  the  same  impression,  and  those  that 
Edwards  called  upon  immediately  halted,  waiting 
for  whoever  were  to  take  them  in  diarge  to  come 
up.  This  gave  them  time  to  look  about,  and  to 
perceive  th^  none  of  our  soldiers  were  following. 
Some  of  them  then  climbed  the  fences  and  ske- 
daddled in  diffisrent  directionB,  while  the  rest, 
gnashing  their  teeth  with  vexation  and  rage, 
dashed  after  Edwards. 

Abovd  the  shouts  of  all  the  rest,  the  Sergeant 
could  now  hear  behind  him  the  voice  of  the 
Ranger  with  whom  he  had  maintained  so  des- 

Serate  a  scuffle :  ^*  Shoot  him !  shoot  him !  why 
on't  you  shoot  that  d — d  Yankee  ?  **  Most  of 
the  rebels  having  blue  overcoats  on,  they  did  not 
exactly  know  which  was  Edwards,  and  called  hexk 
to  the  Ranger  to  say  which  one  he  meant  But 
the  Sergeant  had  lost  his  hat  in  the  m^l^  and 
the  Ranffer  shouted,  "  The  one  without  a  hat ! " 
Several  bullets  were  immediately  sent  whizzing 
round  his  ears ;  but,  fortunately,  none  of  them 
took  effect,  and,  a  number  of  the  rebels  surround- 
ing him,  he  surrendered,  while  a  dozen  revolvers 
were  levelled  at  his  head  and  heart.  But  he  only 
gave  himself  up  when  he  perceived  that  no  other 
Union  soldier  was  in  sight 

Edwards  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels  four  days.  They  were  a  portion  of 
Monran's  old  regiment 

AU  sorts  of  questions  were  put  to  the  prisoner 
by  his  captors.  One  asked  him  if  it  were  true 
that  Lincoln  had  called  out  three  millions  of  men. 
Another  wanted  to  know  if  he  indorsed  the  procls- 
mation ;  and,  on  his  signii^ring  that  he  did,  an 
officer  pulled  out  a  copy  of  Vallandigham's  speech, 
thrust  It  in  his  face,  and  asked  him  how  he  liked 
that.  He  found  quite  a  number  of  officers  who 
each  had  a  copy  of  this  infiunous  speech,  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting  to  confuse  and 
comound  our  poor  soldier  boys  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  prayer  of  the  patriot,  as  he  grasps 
his  rifle  and  luieds  in  the  mud,  the  snow,  or  the 
blood  of  his  murdered  comrades,  is :  **  Palsied  be 
the  tongue  that  uttered*  that  accursed  harangue ! 
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Anathema  upon  the  head  of  the  wretch  who  dares 
put  cunning  falsehoods  in  the  mouths  of  our 
country's  enemies,  that  they  may  cast  them  in  the 
teeth  of  the  poor  soldier,  who  has  given  up  all  — 
home,  comfort,  friends — that  he  may  fight  in  that 
country's  behalf ! " 

They  robbed  him  of  everjrthing  —  overcoat, 
blankets,  and  even  a  lead  pencil  which  he  carried 
in  his  pocket. 

Then:  living  was  rather  scant.  Each  man  drew, 
for  a  day's  rations,  half  a  pound  of  rusty  bacon 
and  a  httle  com  meal.  They  did  not  depend 
altogether  upon  this  supply,  however,  but  regaled 
themselves  with  chickens,  &c.,  stolen  from  the 
country  people. 

Aiter  he  had  been  with  them  for  four  days,  a 
corporal  and  a  few  men  were  detached  firom  the 
principal  party,  in  order  to  take  Edwards  and 
four  conscripts,  who  had  been  found  concealed  in 
the  woods,  to  McMinniville. 

This  squad  stopped  the  first  night  at  the  house 
of  a  widow  Beckwith,  and  partook  of  a  comfort- 
able supper  at  her  expense.  The  night  was  ndny 
and  dark,  and  Edwards  determined,  if  possible, 
to  effect  his  escape.  Making  a  pretence  of  going 
into  the  back  yard  of  the  house,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Corporal,  gun  in  hand.  After  look- 
ing round  a  moment,  Edwards  stepped  upon  the 
porch,  as  if  to  eo  back  into  the  house;  and, 
while  the  eye  of  me  reassured  Corporal  was  taken 
off  him,  he  made  a  leap  firom  the  porch  into  the 
darkness,  and  ran  with  all  speed  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  yard.  The  astonished  Corporal  hastily 
fired  his  gun,  but  the  ball  probably  went  &r  wide 
of  the  mark,  as  Edwards  did  not  near  it  Indeed, 
such  was  his  haste  that  he  scarcely  heard  the 
report 

lie  could  see  nothing,  so  dense  was  the  dark- 
ness ;  but  as  he  ran  he  unluckily  struck  the  )'ard 
fbnce  in  such  a  way  that  he  tumbled  sheer  over  it, 
and  heels  over  head  into  a  thick  patch  of  briers 
on  the  other  side.    Gathering  himself  up,  and 

fettinff  out  of  the  briers  as  best  he  could,  —  his 
ead,  face,  and  hands  terribly  scratched  and  torn, 
— he  ran  hastily  on  until  he  became  certain  that  he 
waa  not  pursued.  Then  he  stopped  to  rest  a  whi{e. 
After  this  he  wandered  about  for  nearly  a  week, 
travelling  mostly  by  night,  and  concealing  himself 
hj  day,  several  times  passing  in  and  out  the  rebel 

Eicket  lines,  sometimes  within  a  few  yards  of  them ; 
e  once  wholly  lost  his  way,  and  was  put  upon  the 
track  by  a  member  of  a  poor  Union  family,  and 
subsist^  almost  all  this  time  upon  an  ear  or  two 
of  raw  com.  At  last  he  came  in  sight  of  Union 
soldiers  at  the  burnt  bridge  on  Stone  Hiver,  seven 
miles  north  of  Murfireesboro',  where  he  once  more 
gained  his  fireedom  under  the  old  fiag. 


Comedy  of  Battle.  —  A  correspondent  tells 
this  incident  of  the  fight  at  Murfireesboro' : 

<*  A  cluster  of  mangled  fellows  were  huddled 
about  a  field  hospital  waiting  surgical  attention. 
A  big,  brawny  trooper,  with  a  bullet  in  his  left  leg 
and  another  in  his  right  arm,  hobbled  up,  holding 
his  wounded  arm  in  his  left  hand.    '  Doctor/  said 
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he,  with  much  less  piety  than  pain, '  the  d— d 
rebs  came  pretty  near  hitting  me.'  Another  fel- 
low, blowing  blood  copiouslv  firom  his  nose, — the 
point  of  which  had  been  shot  ofi*,  —  as  a  whale 
spouts  sea-water,  interposed, '  The  d — d  rascals ' 
—  sputter  —  'come  d — d  near'  —  another  blow 
and  sputter — *  missin*  me.* " 


How  General  Hooker  talked  to  a  Caval- 
ry Brigadier.  —  Said  he  to  a  Brigadier  of  cav- 
alry, "  I  know  the  -South,  and  I  know  the  North. 
In  point  of  skill,  of  intelligence,  and  of  pluck,  the 
rebels  will  not  compare  with  our  men,  if  they  are 
equally  well  led.  Our  soldiers  are  a  better  qual- 
ity of  men.  They  are  better  fed,  better  clotned, 
better  armed,  ancl  infinitely  better  mounted ;  for 
the  rebels  are  fiilly  half  mounted  on  mules,  and 
their  animals  get  but  two  rations  of  forage  per 
week,  while  ours  get  seven.  Now,  with  such  sol- 
diers, and  such  a  cause  as  we  have  behind  them  — 
the  best  cause  since  the  world  began— •  we  ought 
to  be  invincible,  and  by  — ,  sir,  we  sJuxU  be !  You 
have  got  to  stop  these  disgracefiil  cavalry  '  sur- 
prises/ I'll  have  no  more  of  them.  I  give  you  full 
power  over  your  officers,  to  arrest,  cashier,  sboot — 
whatever  you  will  —  only  you  must  stop  these 
*  surprises.'  And,  by  — ,  sir,  if  you  don't  do  it,  I 
give  you  fair  notice,  1  will  relieve  the  whole  of  you, 
and  take  the  command  of  the  cavalry  myself  I " 


The  Surrender  of  Vicksburq. — A  corre- 
spondent gives  the  following  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  surrender  of  the  city : 

*'  As  melancholy  a  sight  as  ever  man  witnessed, 
for  brave  men  conquered  and  humbled,  no  matter 
how  vile  the  cause  for  which  they  fight,  present 
always  a  sorrowful  spectacle ;  and  these  foes  of 
ours,  traitors  and  enemies  of  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion though  they  be,  are  brave,  as  many  a  hard- 
fought  field  can  well  attest  They  marched  out 
of  their  intrenchments  by  regiments  upon  the 
grassy  declivitv  immediately  outside  their  fort; 
they  stacked  their  arms,  hung  their  colors  upon 
the  centre,  laid  off  their  knapsacks,  belts,  car- 
tridge-boxes, and  cap-pouches,  and  thus  shorn  of 
the  accoutrements  of  the  soldier,  returned  inside 
their  works,  and  thence  down  the  Jackson  road 
into  the  city.  The  men  went  through  the  cere- 
mony with  that  downcast  look  so  touching  on  a 
soldier's  fkce ;  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  there  was 
none  of  that  gay  badinage  we  are  so  much  ac- 
customed to  hear  firom  the  ranks  of  regiments 
inarching  through  our  streets ;  the  fbw  words  of 
command  necessary  were  given  by  their  own  ofl^ 
cers  in  that  low  tone  of  voice  we  hear  used  at 
funerals.  Generals  McPherson,  Logan,  and  For- 
ney, attended  by  their  respective  stefifs,  stood  on 
the  rebel  breastworks  overlooking  the  scene  never 
before  witnessed  on  this  continent  The  rebel 
troops,  as  to  clothing,  presented  that  varied  ap- 
pearance so  familiar  in  the  North  from  seeing 
prisoners,  and  wero  firom  Texas,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Missouri;  the 
arms  were  mostly  muskets  and  rifles  of  superior 
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excellence,  and  I  saw  but  very  few  shot-guns,  or 
indiscriminate  weapons  of  an^  kind ;  it  was  plain 
that  Pemberton  had  a  splendidly-appointed  army. 
Their  flags  were  of  a  kmd  new  to  me,  all  I  saw 
being  cut  in  about  the  same  dimensions  as  our 
regimental  colors,  all  of  the  single  color  red,  with 
a  white  cross  in  the  centre. 

'*  The  ceremony  of  stacking  arms  occupied  a 
little  over  an  hour  upon  that  part  of  the  lines ; 
and  when  it  was  concluded,  the  glittering  caval- 
cade of  officers.  Federal  and  rebel,  mounted  and 
swept  cityward  on  the  full  gallop,  through  such 
clouds  of  dust  as  I  hope  never  to  ride  through 
again.  A  few  minutes,  fortunately,  brought  us  to 
a  halt  at  a  house  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of  the 
city,  built  of  stone,  in  the  Southern  fashion,  with 
low  roof  and  wide  verandas,  and  almost  hidden 
firom  view  in  an  exuberance  of  tropical  trees,  and 
known  as  Forney's  headquarters. 

**  And  here  were  gathered  all  the  notables  of  both 
armies.  In  a  damask-cushioned  armed  rocking- 
chair  sat  Lieutenant-General  Pemberton,  the  most 
discontented-looking  man  I  ever  saw.  Presently 
there  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  throng  a  man 
small  in  stature,  heavily  set,  stoop-shouldered,  a 
broad  face,  covered  with  a  short,  sandy  beard, 
habited  in  a  plain  suit  of  blue  flannel,  with  the 
two  stars  upon  his  shoulder,  denoting  a  Major- 
General  in  the  United  States  army.  He  ap- 
proached Pemberton  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him ;  there  was  no  vacant  chair  near, 
but  neither  Pemberton  nor  any  of  his  Generals 
offered  him  a  seat ;  and  thus  for  five  minutes  the 
conqueror  stood  talking  to  the  vanouished  seated, 
when  Grant  turned  away  into  the  house,  and  left 
Pemberton  alone  with  his  pride  or  his  grief — it 
was  hard  to  tell  which.  Grant  has  the  most  im- 
passive of  faces,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  are  his  feel- 
ings photographed  upon  his  countenance;  but 
there  was  then,  as  he  contemplated  the  result  of 
his  labors,  the  faintest  possible  trace  of  inward 
satisfaction  peering  out  of  his  cold  gray  eves. 
All  this  occupied  less  time  than  this  recital  of  it ; 
and  meantime  officers  of  both  armies  were  com- 
mingled, conversing  as  sociably  as  if  thev  had  not 
been  aiming  at  each  other's  lives  a  few  hours  be- 
fbre.  Generals  McPherson  and  Logan  now  turned 
back  towards  our  camps  to  bring  in  the  latter's 
division ;  and  a  par^,  specially  detailed,  galloped 
cityward,  about  a  mile  distant,  for  the  purpose  of 
hoisting  the  flag  over  the  court-house. 
^  '<  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  £.  Strong,  as- 
sisted by  Sergeant  B.  F.  Dugan,  fourth  company 
Ohio  independent  cavalry,  and  followed  by  a  nu- 
merous throng  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians, 
ascended  to  the  cupola  of  the  court-house ;  and 
at  half  uast  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1863,  flung  out  our  baimer  of  beauty  and  glory 
to  the  breeze."  

A  Gallant  Michigan  Captain. — During  the 
retreat  of  the  Confederates,  after  a  cavalry  skir- 
mish near  Corinth,  Captain  Botham,  of  the  Tlurd 
Michigan  cavalry,  who  was  finely  mounted,  pur- 
sued them  J  and  with  the  cry,  **  Come  on,  boys ! " 
gave  his  horse  rein  and  spur,  and  quiddy  disap- 


peared in  the  wood,  through  wfaioh  their  coiBte 
lay.  He  was  followed  by  two  or  three  of  the  osv- 
alry.  Captain  Sailor  taking  the  same  direction  wkh 
his  company.  But  Captain  Botham,  without  hat, 
his  face  glowing  with  excitement,  his  sabre  flash- 
ing alofl,  outstripped  all  save  the  three  men  in 
question,  and  went  fl}ing  afber  the  frightened  foe, 
now  fairly  on  the  Corinth  road.  The  chivalry  ran 
well,  but  the  mudsills  gained  upon  them  every 
instant.  The  party  numbered  about  fifty  strong ; 
and  in  the  mad  race  they  threw  away  tlieir  blsA- 
kets,  haversacks,  and,  in  some  instances,  their  re- 
volvers, carbines,  and  sabres.  Like  all  reconnoi- 
tring parties,  they  were  all  armed  to  the  teeth. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  mile  the  Captain  left  both 
of  his  companions  behind ;  and  about  the  time 
the  half  of  the  second  mile  was  accomplished  he 
came  up  with  the  rear  oi  the  flyii^  oolumn,  ydl- 
ing  at  tne  top  of  his  voice.  By  a  single  blow  inlh 
his  sabre  he  killed  the  first  man  he  reached,  the 
good  blade  cleaving  his  skull ;  but  just  at  this 
time  observing  a  road  that  led  into  a  field  on  the 
right,  in  order  to  avoid  a  stretch  of  the  highway 
that  was  very  bad,  he  dashed  into  it,  and  by  the 
manoeuvre  headed  off  about  thirty  of  the  rebels, 
crying  out  to  them  to  surrender,  or  he  would  cat 
them  all  down,  at  the  same  time  swinging  hit 
sabre  madly  around  his  head.  They  drew  rein  at 
once,  and  there  he  stood  alone  with  them,  and  in 
a  loud  voice  bade  them  throw  down  their  arms 
and  surrender.  Meantime,  one  half  of  them,  when 
they  found  themselves  headed  off,  turned  down  a 
road  to  the  left.  But  their  captor  put  a  stop  to 
this  by  swearing  that  if  another  man  left  be  would 
shoot  him  dead  in  his  saddle.  The  two  cavalry- 
men who  started  with  Captain  Botham  now  came 
up  and  disarmed  the  prisoners.  Upon  counting 
them,  the  Captain  found  that  he  had  bagged  thir- 
teen live  secesh,  single-handed  and  alone !  Has 
the  feat  been  beaten  during  the  war  ?  Thirteen 
of  their  cavalry  taken  by  a  smgle  mudsill !  Upon 
each  of  the  prisoners  was  either  a  loaded  pistol*  a 
loaded  carbine,  or  a  sabre.  They  were  never  more 
completely  panic-stricken.  They  were  all  safely 
brought  to  camp.  Eight  or  ten  others  were  also 
ti|ken,  and  four  or  five  killed  and  wounded.  None 
of  the  Union  men  received  a  scratch,  althou^ 
several  of  their  horses  were  wounded. 


Mrs.  John  Hart.  —  A  soldier,  belonginr  to 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  New  York 
renment,  in  February,  1863,  wrote  as  follows: 
*'  We  have  a  woman  in  our  regiment,  who  has 
marched  with  us  through  all  our  tedious  and  tire- 
some journeys,  and  shared  all  our  tribulatioDS 
without  a  murmur.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  John 
Hart,'  of  Syracuse.  She  is  a  stout  Irish  woma|}, 
with  a  good  constitution,  capable  of  enduring  as 
much  nitigue  and  labor  as  any  man  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  withal,  she  is  a  kind-hearted,  virtuous, 
and  estimable  lady,  who  performs  many  kind  of- 
fices for  the  men,  and  is  universally  esteemed  in  the 
regiment  Her  husband  is  a  member  of  company 
£,  and  is  a  good  soldier  and  an  intelli^nt  man. 
She  came  with  the  reghnent  to  share  hia  ibrtanas, 
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and  in  all  our  troablet  and  expotores  not  a 
whimper  of  complaint  has  ever  been  heard  from 
her  hpa. 

^  For  some  considerable  time  she  was  employed 
while  in  camp  in  mending  and  washing  for  the 
men ;  but  since  the  arri^  of  Colonel  Bamum, 
an  officers'  mess  has  been  formed,  with  Mrs. 
Hart  for  cook  and  hostess;  and  well  does  she 
perform  the  duties  of  our  camp  household.  Out 
of  the  simplest  materials  she  sets  a  meal  upon 
our  table  fit  for  a  prince,  and  our  sharpened  ap- 
petites are  abundantly  satisfied.  Her  services  m 
this  department  are  inyaluable,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  Ha  to  understand  how  we  could  possibly  dis- 
pense with  them.  In  addition  to  her  other  du- 
ties, she  is  now  acting  as  nurse  for  Ck)lonel  Bar- 
Rum  in  his  iUness,  and  we  all  hope  her  motherly 
care  will  soon  restore  him  to  health  and  strength 


Anecdote  of  Stonewall  Jackson. — The 
night  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  a  coun- 
dl  of  war  was  held  b^  General  Lee,  to  which  cdl 
his  Generals  of  divisions  were  invited.  General 
Jackson  slept  throughout  the  proceedings,  fmd 
upon  being  waked,  and  asked  for  his  opinion, 
curtly  said :  "  Drive  'em  in  the  river ;  drive  'em 
ia  the  river!"  

Ctvilities  of  Wab.  —  A  letter  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  dated  February  12,  1863,  con- 
tains the  following : 

**  The  rebels  recently  rigged  up  a  plank,  with  a 
sail  and  rudder  attached,  and  on  top  placed  a 
drawer,  evidendy  taken  firom  an  old  secretary,  in 
which  Uiey  put  two  Richmond  papers,  and  on  top 
a  half  plug  of  tobacco,  with  a  written  request  for 
a  New  York  Herald,  and  stating  that '  they  would 
come  over  and  have  a  little  onat,'  if  we  would 
pledge  faith.  But  this  kind  of  intercourse  is 
strictly  forbidden  on  our  part  The  next  day^  after 
the  Ninth  army  corps  had  left,  the  rebels  hailed 
our  pickets,  and  asked  'where  the  Ninth  army 
corps  had  gone.' " 

^  I  returned  this  morning  fh)m  a  visit  to  our 
pickets.  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  has  a  very  good 
location  for  standing  post,  but  the '  Johnny  Kebs ' 
are  perfectly  docile.  Night  before  last  Harry  Bom, 
one  of  our  boys,  was  busily  engaged  in  singinjg  a 
song  entitled  'Fairy  Bell,'  and  when  the  time 
eame  for  the  chorus,  the  four  rebs  on  the  post 
(^posite  struck  up,  drowning  Harry's  voice  almost 
entirely."  

Incidents  of  Helena. — "  Yesterday,  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Sherman,  of  the  Second  Wis- 
consin cavalry,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Milwaukee 
News,  **  we  rode  by  the  negro  graveyard  in  the 
rear  of  General  Washburn's  headquarters.  Four 
darkies  had  just  deposited  on  the  ground  a  stout 
negro,  dead  as  a  door  naiL  His  woolly  head  and 
diny  feet  protruded  from  under  the  worn-out 
horse  blanket,  which  served  as  a  winding-sheet 
One  of  the  living  was  slowly  digging  a  trench, 
the  others  stood  watching. 


** '  Halloo,  boys,  whafs  the  matter  with  Mmf' 

'''He's  dun  gone  dead,  maasa!'  and  they 
chuckled  to  think  we  could  not  guess  why  he  was 
there. 

" '  What's  the  matter  of  him  ? ' 

« *  Too  much  hard  times,  massa  t  De  niggers 
can't  Stan'  everjrting.' 

" '  Niggers  me  pretty  easy  here — don't  they  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  massa,  dey  get  shut  of  theyselves  right 
smart  now — dem's  nard  times  for  nign^ers ! ' 

"  And  so  thought  we^  as  they  were  left  behind 
to  conduct  their  funeral  to  a  tennination.  In 
half  an  hour  some  thousand -dollar  chap  will  be 
left  to  rot,  and  add  richness  to  the  s(nl,  which 
will  hereafter  grow  larger  peaches  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

"  Li  the  house  of  Dr.  Grant,  where  I  board,  is 
an  intelligent  African  girl,  about  twenty-four 
years  old,  owned  by  me  doctor.  The  other 
morning,  while  she  was  sweeping  up  the  hearth, 
said  I: 

"  *  Millie,  are  you  a  slave  P ' 

"  *  Course  I  is — why  P ' 

"  *  Why  don't  you  run  away,  and  be  free  P ' 

*<  *  Umph — umph !  Dis  chile  is  too  smart  for 
dat.  Dere  is  no  fun  in  sleepin'  in  de  mud,  starv- 
in'  to  death,  and  gitdn'  no  medicine  when  you 
are  sick.' 

« <  There  are  lots  and  lots  of  niggers  in  town 
who  have  run  away — ain't  there,  Millie  P ' 

"  *  Umph — umph — right  smart  lot  of  'em.' 

"  *  Well,  Millie,  ain't  they  better  off  than  be- 
fore  they  run  away  P ' 

"  *  Now,  wat's  de  use  of  foolin'  P  You  know 
better.  Would  you  be  better  off  without  clothes, 
and  a  bed,  and  a  house  to  sleep  in,  and  some- 
body to  look  out  for  you,  than  if  you  had  'em 
all  P^  De  time  was  here  when  us  niggers  had  our 
parties,  and  heaps  of  fun — and  we  had  good 
clo'es,  and  was  jis  as  good  as  anybody.  Be- 
fore dis  war  begun,  a  wagon-load  of  niggers 
didn't  dun  gone  dead  every  day  as  dem  does 
now.  Dis  chile  knows  somefin'  yet,  and  dat  is, 
to  stick  to  missus.' 

« <  Well,  Millie,  cannot  the  niggers  take  care 
of  themselves  P ' 

**  'Lord  help  you,  no !  About  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  smart  enough  to  live,  and  de  odders 
would  dun  gone  detai  right  smart.  Wat-wat- 
wat-wat  de  niggers  know  about  buyin'  8tu£^  and 
takin'  care  of  demselves  —  dey  never  done  'em ! 
De  massa  always  buys  for  de  niggers  jes  like  as 
if  dey  was  his  own  family,  and  wen  dem  is  sick, 
he  has  'em  doctored  up.  Umph — umph!  de 
white  Yankee  folks  skin  ae  last  chicken  out  of  de 
nigger  'fore  it  were  hatched,  if  de  nigger  took 
care  of  demselves !    Deed  dey  would ! ' 

**  *  Well,  Millie,  you  are  a  very  sensible  girl ; 
stick  to  your  home,  and  you  wOl  he  better  oE' 

« *  Deed  I  wilL  We've  all  dun  gone  got  sick  of 
Yankees  long  ago.  Nebber  had  such  thieves  in 
town  afore.  Dey  beat  de  nijgffers  stealin',  and 
some  of  de  niggers  steal  right  smart  too,  I 
redLon.' 

"*  What  do  they  steal,  Millie  P' 

** '  Golly,  dey  steal  all  dey  see,  if  two  men  don't 
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jes  watch  it  all  de  time.  We  nebber  had  white 
folks  in  jail  here  till  de  anny  come,  and  now  dey 
is  in  dar  all  de  time.' 

** '  Don't  you  look  on  the  white  folks  who  come 
with  the  army  as  your  friends  P ' 

*^ '  Umph — imiph !  Not  now ;  dey  is  too  wick- 
ed. Wat-wat-wat-wat  dey  care  for  niggers,  when 
dey  lets  dem  die  here,  and  won't  give  dem  noth- 
in'.  Niggers  don't  know  much,  but  dey  learn 
who  am  &x  friends  right  smart ! ' 

**  And  there  is  a  world  of  truth  in  her  ideas." 


CAPTURE  OF  ARKANSAS  POST. 

ACCOUKT  BT  A  H008IBH  WHO    WAS  THBRB. 

In  storming  and  taking  Arkansas  Post  the 
Sixteenth  Induina  regiment  has  realized  the  ei^ 
ulting  sense  of  bein^  conquerors.  Once  defeated 
almost  annihilated,  m  Kentucky,  a  few  da}'s  before 
compelled  to  retreat  before  the  rebel  stronghold 
of  Mississippi,  it  knows  now  what  it  is,  aUer  a 
desperate  nght,  to  charge  upon  fortifications,  in 
a  bunding  tornado  of  shells,  grape,  canister,  and 
musket  balls,  to  be  the  first  regunent  inside  of 
the  intrenchments,  and  among  tne  smoking  ruins, 
dismantled  casemates,  and  exploded  cannon,  to 
plant  the  fflorious  old  flag  on  the  stronghold  of 
the  traitors  fort. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  of  January,  1663,  the  Mis- 
sissippi souadron,  returning  from  Yicksburg, 
sailed  up  White  lUver,  through  the  cut-off,  and 
forty  miles  up  the  Arkansas.  Late  at  night, 
when  the  soldiers  were  sleeping  in  the  steamer's 
elegantly  fiuniished  cabin,  the  General  opened  his 
maps  and  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  morrow's 
work. 

On  Saturday  momihg  the  troops  were  disem- 
barked, cannon  dragged  up  the  bank,  wagons 
loaded  with  provisions,  and  an  occasional  feeling 
shot  was  fired  from  the  gunboats.  Messengers 
were  galloping,  and  Generals  with  their  stafis 
superintending  the  movements.  There  was  a 
putting  revolvers  in  order,  donniDg  fatigue  suits, 
leaving  hastily  written  letters  behind. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Sixteenth  started.  The 
long  voyage,  the  terrible  sixty  miles'  march  in 
Louisiana  m  thirty-six  hours,  when  we  destroyed 
their  Western  Railroad,  and  the  five  days  in  the 
Chickasaw  swamps  before  the  enemy's  works  at 
Yicksburg,  had  sadly  thinned  their  ranks.  Many, 
almost  euiausted  with  fever,  dragged  themselves 
into  the  ranks,  determined  to  go  with  their  regi- 
ment. Forward  rode  our  General  to  where  at 
such  an  hour  a  leader  should  be — the  front  No 
doubt  his  heart  thrilled  with  pride  as  he  glanced 
along  the  regiments  of  his  brigade.  Young,  tall, 
and  handsome,  his  chivalric  bearing  and  courte- 
ous manners  have  won  the  love  of  all  who  know 
him.  A  General  at  thirty,  made  so  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Shiloh,  his  after  conduct  proved  that 
we  were  not  mistaken  in  deeming  him  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  hero.  The  brigade  marched  up  along 
the  river  bank,  and  rested  in  an  open  field  for  a 
short  time.  Steele's  division,  mud  to  their  knees, 
after  having  vainly  tried  to  pass  through  the 


swamps  and  bayous,  returned  and  took  a 
course. 

It  is  now  sunset,  and  we  move  forward  past  the 
outer  rifle  pits,  from  which  the  rebels  had  been 
driven  this  afternoon,  on  through  the  dense 
woods.  Mud  was  everywhere;  we  no  longer 
stopped  to  avoid  deep  places,  but  plunged  right 
through.  It  is  now  dark,  and  the  gunboats  have 
open^  on  the  fort,  from  which  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  pounders  are  shaking  the  ground 
in  thimdering  replies.  It  is  not  like  looking  upon 
a  mountain's  quiet  grandeur,  but  rather,  only  ten- 
fold more  intense,  like  the  lightning  crashing  at 
your  feet,  rending  the  oak  in  splinters.  There  is 
a  blaze  of  light  from  the  gunboats.  As  sight  is 
quicker  than  sound,  a  moment's  pause  before  the 
awful  roar  and  scream  of  the  monstrous  missile 
flying  through  the  air  followed  by  a  dull  explosion. 
Seldom  can  you  thus  trace  the  journey  of  a  single 
shot  in  the  roar  of  a  dozen  guns.  Now  they  are 
shelling  the  woods.  One  passes  to  the  right,  an- 
other strikes  to  the  left  of  our  regiment,  killing 
one  and  wounding  four  or  five  in  company  B. 
Darkness,  with  its  half-seen  horrors,  the  cannon's 
awful  roar,  the  screams  of  shell  and  crash  of 
falling  timber,  the  blood  and  smoke  and  groans 
of  wounded  men,  make  life  seem  so  intense.  In 
such  an  hour,  into  what  nothingness  sink  com- 
mon every-day  affairs  before  such  awful  realities ! 
The  puffing  gunboats  drop  slowlv  down  the  river, 
the  fort  fires  two  sheUs,  and  all  is  quieL 

Silently  commands  are  given  and  obeyed :  the 
men  lie  down  where  they  had  stood,  in  line  of  battle, 
on  bush  and  in  me  mud.  No  fire  is  allowed. 
With  their  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  they  have 
brought  but  one  blanket,  which  they  wrap  around 
them  as  a  feeble  protection  against  the  winter 
cold.  From  out  a  broken  slunu>er  I  am  roused 
by  a  gun's  report  A  Corporal,  in  his  sleep,  has 
kicked  the  hammer  of  his  gun,  and  his  wife  and 
little  ones  will  sadly  hear  of  a  right  hand  shot  ofil 

I  could  stand  the  cold  no  longer.  In  our  rear 
were  some  huts,  upon  reaching  which,  I  found 
men  frt)m  different  regiments  gathered  around 
sickly-looking  fires,  making  coffee.  An  Eighth 
Missouri  regiment  man  was  telling  how  they 
hustled  the  rebels  through  the  woods  that  after- 
noon ;  about  uxty  of  the  scamps  had  been  cap- 
tured, while  a  wounded  one  lay  dving  in  toe 
comer.  Slowly  the  night  dragged  along,  till  we 
almost  thought  the  morrow  never  would  come. 

Steele's  division  was  passing  silently,  sa\  e  with 
the  hum  which  always  marks  the  movements  of 
large  bodies  of  m§n,  and  the  rumbling  artilleij 
wagons  cutting  through  ruts.  Brigade  after  bri- 
gade moves  on  to  join  the  right. 

With  morning  comes  General  Burbridge,  tell- 
ing us  that  Sherman  would  commence  the  attack 
on  the  right,  while  he  intends  that  his  brigade 
shall  be  ue  first  to  mount  the  breastworks  on 
the  left 

We  are  now  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort ;  we  can  see  the  buildings  within  its  walls. 
The  skirmishers  who  have  been  thrown  to  the 
front  have  stirred  up  the  hornets,  who  frivor  uk 
with  a  few  shells. 
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Some  of  those  able-bodied  young  men  —  those 
contemptible  cowards — who  are  lounging  in 
school-rooms,  and  smirking  behind  counters,  may 
think  it  a  very  light  matter  to  storm  the  enemy's 
intrenchments ;  but  plain  soldiers,  who  have  stood 
on  battle-fields  before,  and  seen  the  flow  of  blood 
as  it  ^shed  firom  fountains  in  human  hearts, 
deem  it  no  disparagement  to  their  manhood  to 
think  it  a  serious  matter  to  meet  the  crashing 
rounds  of  grape  and  canister,  and  musket  balls, 
as  they  lead  the  advance  of  a  storming  party. 

The  Colonel  calls  us  up  around  him,  and  reads 
the  order.  Our  army,  with  batteries  placed  in 
every  available  position,  and  the  gunboats  on  the 
river,  have  completely  encircled  tne  fort  After 
the  batteries  have  opened,  Sherman  is  to  commence 
the  attack  on  the  right,  which  is  the  signal  for  us 
to  advance.  The  Sixteenth  is  to  lead  the  ad- 
vance, with  the  Sixtieth  Indiana  and  the  Eighty- 
third  Ohio  on  our  right  and  left.  The  gunboats 
are  moving  to  the  attack,  though  not  a  gun  has 
yet  been  fired  from  our  side. 

The  stillness  grows  irksome.  AD  know  full 
well  the  awful  storm  is  coming.  At  length  a 
huge  roar  from  one  of  the  gtmboats,  followed  by 
a  shot  from  one  of  the  thirtv-two  pounders  on 
the  left,  announces  that  the  oall  is  opened.  A 
shot  from  the  battery  on  the  right  tells  that  Sher- 
man has  commencea.  Fiercely  the  rebel  guns 
answer  back.  Thicker  and  faster  come  the  shells 
and  solid  shot,  crossing  in  the  air  in  curves  from 
the  circle  of  batteries  around  the  devoted  works. 
Not  often  could  you  trace  the  course  of  a  single 
shot  amid  that  incessant  roar.  Old  soldiers  say  it 
was  a  cannonading  only  equalled  by  Donelson. 

The  rebel  regiments  had  retired  from  our  front 
within  the  protection  of  their  works.  The  boys 
took  off  overcoats,  blankets,  haversacks,  canteens, 
drew  their  coats  down,  and  buckled  their  belts 
tightly  around  their  waists.  In  charge  of  sick 
men  were  left  letters,  photographs,  and  articles 
of  value.  Officers  unbuckled  their  swords  and 
took  guns.  The  McClellan  exercise  we  had 
learned  on  the  Potomno  might  be  useful  here. 
Cheering  far  to  the  right  is  heard.  It  is  the  sig- 
nal. Every  man  was  at  his  post,  and  blood  was 
throbbing  high,  as  heard  and  obeyed  were  the 
commands,  **  Attention,  battalion  —  by  the  right 
of  companies  to  the  front  —  Forward ! "  On 
coming  into  the  field,  *^  By  company  into  line  — 
guide  centre."  Lieutenant-Colonel  Orr  shouted, 
**  Now,  men,  fellow  me."  We  looked  from  our 
own  glorious  banner  to  the  traitorous  red,  white, 
and  redy  that  floated  full  in  view  from  the  gar- 
rison sta£  The  mud  was  over  ankle  deep,  out 
with  Hoosier  yells,  onward  right  gallantly  they 
went,  like  men  whose  blood  was  up,  though  met 
by  a  plunging  storm  of  grape,  canister,  shells,  and 
musket  biuls.  The  regiments  on  either  side  gave 
back,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  General's  report, 
**  My  right  and  left  wavered,  while  my  centre  stood 
firm,  though  met  by  a  perfect  tornado  of  the  en* 
emy's  missiles."  We  passed  the  house  where 
two  guns  were  posted,  over  the  fence,  into  a  little 
peach  orchard.  An  exploding  shell  sent  rails  and 
men  flying* 


We  are  now  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their 
strongest  work,  and  the  order  is  given  to  lie 
down  and  flre.  Many,  killed  or  badly  wounded, 
never  discharged  their  guns  the  first  time. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Orr  is  severely  wounded  in 
the  head  by  a  piece  of  one  of  the  shells  that  go 
flying  over  us,  while  the  grape  and  singing  bul- 
lets made  music  around  our  ears  not  soon 
for^tten.  The  hu^e  pivot  gun  is  throwing 
canister,  at  least  half  a  bushel  at  each  discbarge. 
One  load  killed  and  wounded  men  in  three  com- 
panies. But  our  men  were  not  idle,  and  soon 
their  showers  of  balls  silenced  the  cannon  that 
bore  on  us.  A  rebel  captain  of  artillery  told  us 
he  could  not  get  his  men  to  go  near  the  guns. 
Still  the  ceaseless  fire  from  our  gunboats  was 
vying  with  the  land  batteries  in  raining  the  iron 
storm  upon  the  devoted  works. 

Here  let  me  relate  a  little  incident  of  personal 
experience,  to  show  how  the  thing  works.  While 
lying  on  my  side  loading  a  gun,  whack!  went 
something;  and  I  felt  like  the  darky  who, 
when  shsuung  a  coon  off  a  tree,  felt  something 
drop  that  was  not  exactly  a  coon.  A  bullet  had 
grazed  the  skin  below  my  shoulder.  It  stunned 
me  like  hitting  a  man  over  the  head  with  a  club. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  piece  of  shell, 
hunting  for  its  affinity,  as  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  would 
saV)  gently  rolled  against  my  leg. 

I  retired  in  good  order  to  the  rear,  and  meet- 
ing a  negro  with  coffee,  I  was  reenforced  and 
enabled  to  return.  Upon  rejoining  the  company 
I  was  very  proud  to  find  each  man  at  his  place, 
the  Lieutenant  interlarding  an  oath  after  each 
discharge  of  his  gun,  and  the  Orderly,  a  dark, 
stem,  resolute  man,  giving  the  boys  worthy 
models  for  imitation. 

The  sun  had  sunk  low  in  the  west  The  gun- 
boats were  still  steadily  puffing  up  towards  the 
fort  Many  who  had  nred  away  their  sixty 
rounds  of  ammunition  would  coolly  roll  over  the 
dead  and  wounded  to  get  their  cartridges.  A 
Quaker  lad  came  to  me  saying,  very  deliberately, 
"  Captain,  I  am  out  of  ammunition." 

The  gunboats  sent  solid  shot  through  the  four 
feet  thickness  of  oak,  and  scattered  m  splinters 
the  railroad  iron  with  which  the  top  was  plated. 
Some  shells,  which  made  centre  shots,  had  torn 
off  the  muzzles  of  their  monstrous  guns  as  they 
exploded. 

Many  of  their  guns  were  dismounted  while  the 
circle  of  our  batteries  wai  drawing  closer  in. 

Among  the  most  unpleasant  wings  were  the 
mans  of  the  wounded.  A  Corporal  in  company 
D  lay  groaning  with  the  brain  oozing  out  of  his 
head,  as  thougn  death  would  never  come  to  his 
relief.  The  stifling  smell  of  powder,  the  cannon's 
awful  roar,  the  explosion  oi  shells,  illuminating 
the  smoke  that  hung  in  clouds,  made  it  seem  as 
if  we  beheld  the  opening  of  hell's  fiery  caverns. 

At  last  a  white  flag  is  seen  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  breastworks;  we  rise  up  and  commence 
cheering,  but  they  pour  in  a  murderous  volley 
from  the  lower  pits,  and  we  drop  down.  Soon 
more  white  flags  are  seen  on  bayonets,  and  a 
man  passes  along  the  lower  works  waidng  tho 
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emblem  of  defeat  O,  how  the  exulting  shout 
of  victory  at  that  maddening  hour  of  triumph 
rolled  along  the  lines  of  the  Union  army.  All 
start  on  a  foot  nice  for  the  fort. 

General  Burbridge,  with  a  flag  around  his 
waist,  was  followed  by  Colonel  Lucas,  who,  when 
Colonel  Orr's  riderless  horse  had  come  through 
the  woods,  had  left  his  sick  bed  and  rode  out  in 
time  to  be  **in  at  the  death." 

The  sullen  rebels  seemed  a  little  startled  as 
half  a  score  of  regiments  came  rushing  pell-mell 
into  their  ruined  works.  Alter  a  four  hours' 
fight  the  day  was  ours. 

General  Churchill,  who  had  fought  us  at  Rich- 
mond, gave  his  sword  to  Buroridge.  Seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  some  odd  prisoners, 
mostly  Tezans,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  com- 
pany stores  and  arms,  were  captured.  Wagons 
that  once  belonged  to  our  regiment,  and  guns 
with  our  boys'  names  on  them,  are  found  here  in 
Arkansas,  that  had  been  lost  on  ^e  far-off  Ken- 
tucky battle-field.  It  is  worth  going  through  a 
battle  to  celebrate  its  victory.  Some  of  their 
dead,  with  arms  cut  off,  heads  and  brains  scat- 
tered, lay  in  the  trenches.  At  one  place  a  man's 
shoes  were  standing  with  his  feet  in  them,  while 
the  body  lay  a  rod  away.  I  saw  a  pile  of  flesh 
and  bones,  which  had  lost  all  semblance  of  a 
human  being.  All  distinctions  of  rank  were 
forgotten;  general  and  private  shook  hands; 
friends,  rejoicing  to  find  each  other  safe,  em- 
braced ;  and  from  the  whole  body  of  troops  rang 
shouts  of  joy. 

The  regiment  returned  to  the  point  firom  which 
the  assault  was  made,  and  made  coffee  around 
blazing  fires.  Now  came  the  saddest  part — the 
q/Her  the  batUe,  The  red  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
west,  "  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter."  Am- 
bulances were  running  to  the  hospitols,  and  men 
were  gathering  the  dead  and  wounded.  Heart- 
rending were  the  groans  and  labored  breathing 
of  many  of  the  latter.  Horses  lay  with  white 
foam  and  blood  oozing  from  their  nostrils. 
Gazing  upon  such  a  scene,  we  feel  the  truUi  of 
those  oeautiful  lines : 

*' There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whatever  be  the  shape  in  which  Death   may 

lower; 
Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds. 
And  Honor's  eye  is  on  daring  deeds; 
But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humblinff  to  tread 
0*er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead.*' 

Leaving  to  official  reports  to  bestow  praise 
upon  those  who  hold  command,  let  me  mention 
one  from  among  the  humblest,  as  a  name  to  be 
remembered — the  flag-bearer  of  the  16th,  Dick  S. 
Tenant,  a  beardless  student,  fresh  from  college. 
He  was  a  faithflil  guardian  to  his  trust  amid  that 
blinding  hail,  and  was  among  the  first  to  mount 
and  plant  the  banner  of  our  uithers  upon  the  con- 
quered ramparts.       

A  Snowball  Battle. — A  soldier  of  one  of 
the  New  Jersey  regiments  writes  as  follows : 

"You  are  probibly  aware  that  the  Second 
brigade  of  this  division  consists  of  four  Vermont 


regiments,  besides  the  Twenty-sixdh  During  tiie 
late  heavy  fall  of  snow,  thie  Vermonters  twice 
made  an  attack  on  the  encampment  of  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth, sending  a  perfect  shower  of  snow  balls 
at  the  head  of  every  luckless  Jerseyman  who 
made  his  appearance  without  his  tent  The  first 
attack  was  a  complete  surprise  to  us ;  but  we  es- 
sayed a  sally  from  the  camp,  and  drove  the  attack- 
ing party  back  to  their  reserves.  Being  heavily 
reemorced,  they  charged  on  us  again,  and  after  a 
desperate  resistance  we  were  driven  back  into 
camp,  fighting  resolutely  from  the  shelter  of  out 
tents  until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
Our  casualties  were  quite  heavy,  but  those  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  thought,  exceeded  ours.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  we  took 
up  a  strong  position  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp,  and  repulsed  every  assault  of  the  foe.  The 
snow  was  crimsoned  with  the  blood  issuing  ttom 
the  olfactory  organs  of  the  Vermonters,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  battle-field  indicated  the  fierce 
nature  of  the  contest.  The  enemy  raised  a  flag 
of  truce,  an  armistice  of  a  few  hours  was  con- 
cluded, and  then  ensued  that  novel  spectacle  of 
war — men,  who  but  a  few  minutes  previous  were 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles 
of  modem  times,  harmonizing  and  fraitemizing 
with  clasped  hands. 

**  But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here.  The  night 
of  the  24th  had  enveloped  terra  firma  with  its 
dusky  shades.  Many  a  waxen  nose  in  the  camps 
of  the  Second  brigade  snored  sonorously,  happuy 
unconscious  of  its  ruby  discoloration  on  the  mor- 
row. Many  an  eye  placidly  closed  in  slumber 
was  to  be  violently  closed  in  battle  ere  the  ap- 
proach of  another  nightfall.  And  many  a  phren- 
ological bump  sparsdy  developed  on  the  night  in 
question  was  to  oe  suddenly  brought  to  an  age 
of  puberty  on  the  approacning  day.  The  event- 
fiil  morning  opened.  Colond  Morrison  sent  a 
challenge  to  Colonel  Seaver  of  the  Third  Vermont 
to  engage  in  the  open  field  at  three  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  cLfdlenge  was  accepted,  on  the  condition  that 
the  Fourth  Vermont  should  be  included  with  the 
Third.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  ColoneL  Be- 
fore the  appointed  time  some  of  our  men  were 
detailed  on  fatigue  duty,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
engagement  we  were  only  able  to  muster  some 
three  hundred  men. 

**  Nothing  daunted  by  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers, Colonel  Morrison  ordered  Lieutenant  Mo- 
Cleese,  of  company  C  (Captain  Pemberton  being 
sick),  to  fortifyr  a  small  hill  on  our  riffht,  make  as 
much  ammunition  aspossible,  and  pile  the  snow- 
balls in  pyramids.  This  arduous  duty  was  hastOy 
performed.  It  was  a  strong  position,  a  swollen 
brook  at  its  base  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
moat — too  strong,  in  fiu:t,  K»r  the  Vermonters, 
and  they  declined  to  attack  us  while  occupying 
this  miniature  Chepultepec  Commissioners  were 
appointed,  and  after  a  parley,  the  Twmty-sixth 
was  marched  across  the  brook,  and  formed  in 
line  of  battle  on  the  field  fronting  the  Vermonters. 
The  hills  were  covered  with  spectators,  and  the 
eagerness  to  witness  the  novel  contest  knew  no 
bounds.    Companies  A  and  B  were  thrown  out 
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as  skirmishers.  Company  E  occupied  the  right, 
C  was  given  the  centre,  and  H  rested  on  the  left 
The  Colonel  dashed  over  the  field  in  all  direc- 
tions, encouraging  the  men  to  stand  fast,  amid 
the  blue  wreaths  curling  from  a  *  brier  wood' 
nonchalantly  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  Adju- 
tant danced  about  on  a  spirited  charger,  appar- 
ently impatiently  awaiting  the  hour  of  contest, 
the  light  of  battle  dilating  within  his  eyes,  and  a 
quid  of  '  navy  plug '  reposing  beneath  his  cheek. 
Lieutenant  Woods,  of    the    ambulance    corps, 

and  Lieutenant  acted  as  mounted  aids  to 

the  Colonel,  while  the  '  Sergeant '  and  John  K. 
Shaw,  an  aspiring  Newark  youth  of  eighteen, 
acted  as  perambulating  aids.  The  line  being 
formed  and  everything  in  readiness  for  the  con- 
test, a  red  flag  was  raised  as  a  signal,  and  in  a 
breath  of  time  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  drove 
in  our  skirmishers,  and  fiercely  attacked  our 
centre.  At  the  same  moment  another  strong 
force  advanced  against  our  right,  but  only  as  a 
feint;  for  they  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  right, 
and  joined  their  comrades  in  a  furious  charge  on 
OUT  centre.  Major  Morris  ordered  up  company 
£  from  our  right,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage, and  they  were  completely  cut  off  from 
the  main  body  of  our  army.  Although  flanked 
and  pressed  in  front  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
oar  centre  heroically  contested  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  the  Colonel, 
they  fought  like  veterans,  and  the  white  snow- 
balls eddied  through  the  air  like  popping  com 
from  a  frying  pan.  But  the  enemy  were  madly 
surging  upon  us  in  superior  force,  and  it  was 
hardly  witnin  the  power  of  human  endurance  to 
stand  such  a  perfect  feu  cPen/er  any  longer. 
Gradually  the  centre  fell  back  inch  by  inch,  the 
line  then  wavered  to  and  fro,  and  finally  the  men 
broke  in  confusion  and  rolled  down  the  hill  fol- 
lowed by  the  victorious  Vermonters.  Li  vain  the 
Colonel  breasted  the  torrent ;  in  vain  the  Major 
urged  the  men  to  stand  fast ;  in  vain  did  Acfju- 
tant  White,  the  chivalric  De  Bayard  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth,  implore  the  gods  for  aid. 

"  The  boys  never  rallied.  Lieutenant  Woods 
made  an  attempt  to  rally  them  and  form  them  in 
hollow  square  on  the  fortified  bill  to  the  right, 
but  he  was  mistaken  by  the  boys  for  a  Vermonter, 
and  unceremoniously  pelted  from  their  midst. 
But  the  Colonel  was  not  totally  deserted  by  his 
men.  The  Vermonters  seized  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  take  him 
prisoner.  The  fight  at  this  point  was  terrific  be- 
yond description.  The  men  fought  hand  to  hand. 
Colonel  Seaver,  the  Achilles  of  the  day,  dashed 
through  the  combatants,  seized  Colonel  Morrison 
by  the  shoulder,  and  tailed  upon  him  to  surren- 
der. But  his  demand  was  choked  by  the  inces- 
sant patter  of  snow-balls  on  his  *  pbysog.'  Around 
the  rival  chieftains  the  men  struggled  fearfully ; 
there  was  the  auburn-haired  Hodge,  alias  *  Wild 
Dutchman,'  fighting  manfully.  There  was  the 
fierce  Teuton  Captain  of  company  £,  dropping 
the  foe  right  and  left  at  every  swing  of  his  arms ; 
but  all  in  vain.  Amid  the  wild  excitement  con- 
sequent  upon  the  shouting,  the  rearing,  and 


plunging  of  horses,  the  Colonel  was  drawn  from 
nis  saddle  and  taken  by  the  enemy.  Most  of  his 
*  staff'  followed  him  as  prisoners.  A  desperate 
attempt  was  made  to  rescue  him,  but  it  proved 
of  no  avail.  Major  Morris  fared  no  better.  Ad- 
jutant White,  however,  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  forranes  of  the  day.  Dashing  into 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  foe,  he  seized  the  bridle 
of  Colonel  Stoughton's  Bucephalus,  and  gallantly 
attempted  the  impossibility  of  captunng  the 
Colonel,  who  was  tne  acting  Brigadier  of  the  at- 
tacking party.  But  the  A^utant  had  *  caught  a 
Tartar,'  for  the  Vermonters  rushed  around  him 
like  the  waves  beating  upon  some  lone  rock  in 
the  ocean,  and  vainly  clamored  for  his  surrender. 
He  fought  like  an  Ajax  mounted  on  a  '  Black 
Bass,'  retaining  his  position  in  the  saddle  by 
resting  his  knee  against  the  pommeL  This  was 
at  last  observed  by  a  shrewd  Yankee,  who  dex- 
terously slipped  between  the  two  horses,  detached 
the  supporting  knee,  and  the  Adjutant  fell  from 
his  lofty  position  like  a  tornado-stricken  oak. 
This  fall  disheartened  the  Twenty-sixth,  and  only 
detached  parties  of  a  dozen,  scattered  over  the 
field,  persisted  in  an  obstinate  resistance.  The 
'  Sergeant '  received  a  solid  shot  in  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  was  borne  to  the  rear  a  captive, 
and  then 

*  The  bugles  sang  truce.' 

"  Thus  ended  the  great  battle  of  Fairview ;  un- 
equalled in  desperateness,  and  the  theme  of  many 
a  fiiture  poet's  cogitations.  Our  loss  was  very 
heavy,  and  we  were  severely  defeated.  The  spec- 
tators, acting  on  the  well-known  principle  of 
kicking  a  man  when  he  is  down,  pitched  into  us 
most  unmercifully  when  our  centre  was  broken, 
and  prevented  us  from  re-forming  in  line  of  battle. 
The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  was  fearfril,  and  the 
prowess  of  the  Newark  bcul  players  and  firemen 
was  displayed  on  their  battered  visages.  Colonel 
Stoughton  was  honored  with  a  black  eye,  and 
the  gallant  Seaver  fared  but  little  better.  The 
following  is  a  fair  recapitulation  of  the  casualties 
on  both  sides : 

"Bloody  noses,  fifty-three;  bunged  peepers, 
eighty-one ;  extraordinary  phrenological  develop- 
ments, twenty-nine ;  shot  in  the  neck  after  the  en- 
gagement, unknown. 

"  The  Vermonters  fought  with  the  determined 
energy  characterizing  them  when  engaging  Jeff's 
myrmidons."  _._«. 

Coolness  in  Battle. — In  the  report  of  Ma- 
jor-Oeneral  Foster,  of  his  expedition  to  Kins- 
ton,  N.  C,  in  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  is 
the  name  of  Ezra  Wormouth.  Ezra  was  wound- 
ed at  Whitehall,  while  serving  at  one  of  the  guns 
of  Captain  Jenny's  battery.  Third  New  York  ar- 
tillery. A  ball  struck  his  left  wrist,  shattering- 
the  bones,  and  cutting  off  his  little  finger.  Am- 
putation was  renderea  necessary  immediately  — 
so  now,  all  that  Ezra  has  left  of  his  arm  is  four  or 
five  inches  below  the  elbow.  The  noble  fellow 
says  'She  has  done  all  he  can  do  to  whip  the  ene- 
my and  crush  the  rebellion,  and  he  is  not  sorry 
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he  ever  enlisted,  but  is  conscious  of  haYing  done 
hiB  duty,  as  all  true  men  should."  Does  not  that, 
and  many  other  such  sentiments  which  are  ut- 
tered by  men  who  have  felt  the  sad  efiects  of 
war,  show  who  are  true  heroes? 

Not  fifteen  minutes  before  Ezra  was  wounded, 
Thomas  Johnson,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  while  serv- 
ing at  the  same  gun,  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  left  forearm  and  hand.  Says  Captain  Jenny 
to  him,  "  Johnson,  you  had  better  go  to  the  rear, 
and  have  your  wound  dressed."  Hear  the  reply : 
"  No,  Captain,  I  am  goin^  to  work ! "  And  work 
he  did ;  but  in  a  few  mmutes  another  ball  took 
his  right  arm  ofL  Turning  to  Captain  Jenny, 
said  he,  "  Now,  Captain,  I  guess  111  quit !  " 

Numbers  of  such  instances  can  be  cited,  espe- 
cially that  of  a  private  in  Company  K  (Captain 
Cole's),  Third  New  York  cavalnr,  who  was  shot 
down  by  a  ball  passing  through  tus  head,  making 
nearly  an  inch  hole.  He  immediately  jumped  up, 
and  with  true  cavalry  recklessness  exclaimeo, 
**  Blast  them !  give  'em  thunder,  boys !  I'll  live  to 
fight  them  yet! "    And,  sure  enough,  he  did. 


The  "Thibd  Article"  of  Wab.  —  A  sol- 
dier correspondent  writes  the  following  from  the 
camp  of  the  Ohio  volunteers,  at  Falmouth : 

''Yesterday  bein^  Sunday,  after  the  usual 
guard,  picket,  and  mspection  calls,  the  ensuing 
hour  and  a  haJf  was  spent  in  hearing  the  Articles 
of  War  read.  As^  Corporal  Humphrejr,  of  our 
company,  was  reading  the  aforesaid  *  Articles,'  we 
noticed  that  <£ph'  smiled  *out  loud'  several 
times,  —  attemptug  each  time  to  disguise  it  by 
dryly  coughing,  -*  and  after  the  inspection  was 
over,  we  asked  him  what  made  him  cough  while 
in  the  ranks.  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  wjjien  the  Corpo- 
ral read  '*  Article  Third,"  about  any  non-commis- 
sioned officer  or  soldier  who  should  use  any  pro- 
file oath  or  execration,  should  forfeit  one  sixth 
of  a  dollar,  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  soldiers  of  the  command ;  and  a  commis- 
sioned officer  should  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each 
such  offence,  one  dollar,  to  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  I  thought  the  "  Article"  was  one  of  "  Old 
Abe's  jokes ; "  and  that  the  Corporal  had  got  to 
the  place  '*  where  the  lauffh  came  in." '  We  told 
him  that  the  Articles  of  War  were  no  *joke,*  but 
that  they  were  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  our  armies. 

«* '  Well,'  said  "Eph,"  « if  that  w  so,  my  opinion 
is  that  the  sick  soldiers  of  this  army  will  **  fare 
sumptuously  every  day,"  and  as  banks  have  what 
they  call  a  "  sinking  fund,"  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  Congress  to  provide  the  officers  with  a 
"  swearing  fund." '  As  he  was  speaking,  *  Ike ' 
plodded  past  in  charge  of  the  pickets  of  this  di- 
vision, and  '  Eph '  continued :  *  Now,  there  goes 
"Ike"  on  picket,  and  he  don't  swear  —  only 
when  he  thinks  it  a  *'  militarv  necessity  "  —  but 
I'll  bet  you  a  paper  of  "  Fighting  Joe  smoking 
tobacco"  that  before  he  arrives  at  the  Lacy 
House,  over  those  hills  and  through  all  that 
mud.  Article  Three  will  get  busted  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  worth ;  and  if  the  members  of 


Congress,  who  framed  thote  Artides,  were  the 
picket  that  is  going  out  with  him,  it  would  cost 
them  more  pay  than  they  get  in  one  season  extra 
session,  mileage  and  alL' 

'*  During  the  day  '  Eph '  came  into  our  quar- 
ters, and,  taking  from  nis  pocket  a  little  morocco 
covered  book,  said  he  would  like  to  read  a  few 
lines  from  to-day's  evening  prayer  —  *  22d  day  '^ 
and  accordingly  read  as  follows : 

'< .  .  <  Manassas  is  mine ;  Ephraim  also  is 
the  strengUi  of  my  head.  .  .  Who  will  lead 
me  into  the  strong  city  P  •  .  Hast  thou  not 
forsaken  me,  O  God  P  and  wilt  not  thou,  O  God, 
go  forth  with  our  hosts  P  O,  help  us  against  the 
enemy,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man.  Through 
God  we  shall  do  great  acts ;  it  is  He  that  shall 
tread  down  our  enemies. 

"  *  Now,'  remarked  "  Eph,"  *  my  opinion  is,  Da^ 
vid  meant  us.  We  have  got  Manassas ;  took  it 
—  "without  loss"  —  over  a  year  ago.  But 
"  who  will  lead  us  into  the  strong  city  "  P  Who 
will  bring  us  into  Richmond  P  "  Fighting  Joe  " 
is  here  in  command  of  the  army,  and  "  Eph  **  is 
here  too,  and  I  hope  he  may  htave  the  honor  of 
following  "  Old  Joe  "  into  Richmond.  I  believe 
God  is  on  our  side ;  but  my  opinion  is,  we  had 
better  let  those  works,  the  enemy  have  erected 
on  the  other  side,  alone.  The  Uui  time  I  was 
there  I  made  up  my  mind  General  French  was 
correct  in  his  opimons.  Said  he  to  General 
Couch,  "General,  the  men  can't  take  those 
works."  Said  General  Couch,  "  Brave  men  can 
do  anything ! "  "  Brave  men  can't  stop  a  can- 
non-ball,   ,"  said  old  General  French, 

at  the  same  time  busting  Article  Three ;  but  out 
we  went,  and  tried  it  all  day.  I  saw  over  twenty 
men  try  to  stop  one  cannon  ball — brave  men, 
too — but,  poor  fellows!'  French  was  right; 
they  could  not  do  it.  In  fact,  the  ground  was 
pUed  up  with  brave  men,  who  looked  as  though 
they  had  tried  very  hard  to  stop  some  of  those 
cannon  balls,  but  were  'wearied  out,'  and  had 
lain  down  to  rest  Through  God,  brave  m^ 
may  do  many,  very  many,  great  things ;  but  in 
the  providence  of  God,  He  has  not  so  constituted 
man,  that  even,  though  he  is  brave,  he  can  stop 
a  cannon  ball."         ^ 

THE    HOSPTTAIi. 

Naubow  beds  by  one  another— 

White  and  low ! 
Through  them  softly,  as  in  church-aisle^ 

Nurses  go  — 
For  the  hot  lips  ice-drops  bring. 

Cold  and  clear ; 
Or  white  eyelids  gently  dosing, 

For  the  bier. 

Strong  men,  in  a  moment  smitten 

Down  from  strength, 
Brave  men,  now  in  anguish  praying — 

Death  at  length. 
Bums  the  night-lamp  where  the  watchers. 

By  the  bed. 
Write  for  many  a  waiting  loved  one, 

"Heisdead!" 
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One  lies  there  in  utter  weekneM— 

Shfttteredy  £unt  — 
But  hit  brow  wears  calm  befitting 

Martyred  saint ; 
And  altboogh  the  lips  must  qiuver» 

They  can  smUe, 
As  he  says»  <*Thi8  will  be  over 

In  a  while. 

«<  As  the  old  omsaders,  weeing 

IndeUght, 
Knelt  when  Zion's  holy  dty 

Bose  in  Bight» 
So  I  fling  aside  my  weapon, 

From  the  din 
To  the  quietness  of  heaven 

Entering  in. 

**  Standing  in  the  solemn  shadow 

Of  Ood's  hand, 
Love  of  glory  fiiding  from  me, 

liOve  of  land, 
I  thank  God  that  he  has  let  me 

Strike  one  blow 
For  this  poor  and  helpless  people, 

Ere  I  go." 

"White  and  whiter  grows  the  glory 

On  his  brow ; 
Boes  he  see  the  towers  of  Zion 

RisiBgnow  ? 
Stands  the  do^r,  weary,  hurried. 

By  his  bed: 
'*Here  is  room  for  one  more  wounded 

He  is  dead." 


Army  Disciplinb. — A  writer  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial  relates  the  following  anecdote 
of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  who  was  in  command  of 
ft  division  of  General  Grant's  army  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  shows,  characteristically,  his  style  of 
treating  with  delinquent  officers,  wnose  shortcom- 
ing! chance  to  come  within  his  observation : 

'*  As  I,  with  my  small  command,  was  quartered 
on  board  the  steamer  Des  Arc,  which  boat  was  at 
that  time  used  as  General  A.  J.  Smith's  head- 
quarters, I  necessarily  became  a  witness  to  this 
(to  lookers  on)  most  amusing  interlude : 

**  On  our  passage  down  from  Arkansas  Post  to 
Young's  Point,  after  our  glorious  victory  at  the  for- 
mer place,  we  had  on  board  with  us  (for  transpor- 
tation) three  companies  of  the  — th  Illinois  volun- 
teers. Now  it  Happened  that  these  men  had 
rather  neglected  to  clean  their  guns,  which  the 
sharp,  eye  of  the  old  veteran  soon  discovered.  It 
was  in  the  morning  of  our  third  day  out — the 
wind  was  blowing  terribly,  and  the  weather  un- 
usually cold,  rendering  it  very  unpleasant  to  re- 
main long  on  the  hurricane  roof — that  the  Gen- 
eral came^rushing  into  the  cabin,  where  neariy  all 
the  officers  were  comfortably  seated  around  a 
warm  stove. 

**  *  Captain,'  exclaimed  the  General,  in  no  very 
mild  tone,  addressing  himself  to  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  companies  aforesaid, '  have  you  had 
an  inspection  of  arms  this  morning  P ' 

*'  *  No,  General,'  timidly  replied  the  Captain,  '.I 
have  not.' 
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Have  you  held  an  inspection  of  your  com- 
pany at  any  time  since  the  battle  of  Arkansas 
Post  P '  sha^ly  asked  the  General. 

"  'No,  sir ;  the  weather  has  been  so  unpleasant, 
and  I  thought  I  would  let  my  men  rest  a  while,' 
hesitatingly  replied  the  Captain,  already  nervous, 
through  fear  that  sometmng  disagreeable  was 
about  to  turn  up. 

"  *  You  thought  you'd  let  them  rest  a  while  P  In- 
deed! The  d— 1  you  didf  Who  pays  you,  sir, 
for  permitting  your  men  to  lie  and  rot  in  idle- 
ness, while  such  important  duties  remain  unat- 
tended toP  What  kind  of  condition  are  your 
men  in,  now,  to  defend  this  boat,  or  even  the 
lives  of  your  own  men,  in  case  we  should  be  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy  this  moment  What  the 
d — ^1  are  you  in  the  service  for,  if  you  thus  neg- 
lect your  most  important  duty  P '  fairly  yelled  (he 
old  General.  And  then  starting  menacingly  to- 
wards the  quaking  Captain,  said  ne  imperatively : 
'  Mount,  sir  I  on  that  roof  this  moment,  and  call 
your  men  instantly  into  Une,  that  I  may  examine 
their  aims.  And  you,'  resumed  he,  turning  and 
addressing  me  lieutenants,  who  commanded  the 
other  companies, '  are  fully  as  delinquent  as  the 
Captain.  Sirs!  I  must  see  your  men  into  line 
within  ten  minutes.' 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  officers 
in  question  made  the  best  of  their  time  in  drum- 
ming up  their  men,  whom  they  found  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  boat  Finally,  however,  the  com- 
panies referred  to  were  duly  paraded  on  the  <  hur- 
ricane,' and  an  abridged  rorm  of  inspection  was 
gone  through  with.  The  General,  finding  their 
arms  in  bad  condition,  very  naturally  inflicted 
some  severe  talk,  threatening  condign  punishment 
in  case  such  neglect  should  be  repeated. 

"But  during  the  time  in  which  one  of  these  com- 
panies was  falling  in,  which  operation  was  not 
executed  with  that  degree  of  promptness  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  file  satisfactory  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant commanding,  that  officer  called  out  in  a 
most^  imploring  strain — 'Fall  in,  gentlemen! 
Fall  in  lively,  gentlemen ! '  That  application  of 
the  word 'gentlemen 'fell upon  the  ear  of  Gen- 
eral Smith,  who,  turning  quickly  around,  hastily 
inquired,  '  Are  you  the  Lieutenant  in  command 
of  that  company  P '  addressing  the  individual  who 
had  nven  tine  command  in  such  a  polite  manner. 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  trembling  sul^dtem. 

" '  Then,  who  the  d — ^1  are  you  calling  gentle- 
men P '  cried  the  General  '  I  am  an  old  soldier,' 
continued  he,  approaching  and  looking  more  ear- 
nestly at  the  Lieutenant,  '  but  I  must  confess,  sir, 
that  I  never  before  heard  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men in  the  army.  Soldiers,  sir,  are  all  supposed 
to  be  gentlemen,  of  course ;  but  hereafter,  sir, 
when  you  address  soldiers,  remember  to  say  sol- 
diers, or  men ;  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  "  bow- 
ing and  scraping,"  where  it  is  your  duty  to  "  com- 
mand." '  Tnen  turning  upon  his  heel,  his  eyes 
snapping  with  impatience,  the  old  General  gave 
vent  in  the  following  words :  <  Gentlemen !  Gen- 
tlemen, forsooth!  And  rusty  guns!  Umph! 
That's  good !  But  that  is  the  way  it  goes  in  our 
army  nowadays.     Each  man  expects  to  run  for 
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•ome  Giril  office,  on  his  retnrn  from  tlie  war,  and 
80  great  is  his  fear  of  giving  offsnoe  to  his  men, 
ana  thus  injure  his  popuknty,  that  he  permits 
them  to  neglect  dieir  most  important  duties ;  and 
to  **  trump  all,"  he  has  to  address  his  command 
with  the  word  **  gentlemen  *^  prefixed  in  order  to 
be  obeyed !     Alas,  what  militia.'  ^ 


Anecdotes  of  General  Kearny. — **  I  have 
never  told  you  howpopular  die  memory  of  Kearny 
is  with  all  here,"  said  a  soldier — "  Jersey  Kearny, 
as  some  call  him.  '  What  is  that  patch  of  red  on 
your  hat  for  ? '  I  asked  a  voung  fellow  one  day. 
'  It  is  for  Kearny,  sir,'  said  he ;  and  anybody  could 
see  he  was  proud  of  it 

**  Stories  are  related  by  the  dozen  of  the  daring 
of  Kearny  in  action.  Among  a  party  of  a  dozen 
officers,  many  of  whom  had  fought  under  him  in 
the  battles  on  the  Peninsula  and  Manassas,  I 
heard  a  number  of  adventures  related  to  which 
the  narrators  had  been  witnesses.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  desperate  battles,  when  the  whole 
field  was  ablaze  with  fire  and  smoke,meamy  was 
in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  as  he  rode  along  his 
unbroken  columns,  cheering  where  the  fight  was 
thickest!  'You  might  hear  the  shrill  voice  of 
Kearny,'  said  Colond  Kiddoo,  of  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment, '  ringing  out,  as  he  rode  along  tlie  lines, 
**  Uayly,  men,  gayl^ ! "  I  shall  hear  that  voice 
of  Kearny's  till  I  die,'  said  the  ColoneL  But  the 
old  General's  cheering  was  not  always  couched  in 
the  choicest  terms ;  for,  when  a  little  doubt  low- 
ered over  our  arms,  then  Kearny  would  put  on 
his  whole  armor,  he  would  sink  the  rowels  of  his 
spurs  into  that  wonderful  horse  he  rode,  and,  fly- 
ing along  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right, 
he  would  hail  the  line  with,  *  We  are  whipping 
them  like  h — 1,  like  h — ^I  we  are  whipping  them ! ' 

**  He  had  lost  the  left  arm,  and  he  would  often 
catch  the  rein  in  his  teeth ;  his  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  carried  above  his  head.  Nothing  was  too 
daring  for  him.  Once  he  had  cleared  an  immense 
log  and  ditch  together,  but  one  of  his  aids  halted 
whcB'  he  came  to  it  Kearny  saw  him  hesitate, 
and  spoke  out, '  Jump  it,  you  d — d  ass !  jump,  I 
say,  you  d— d  ass ! '  he  often  repeated. 

"It  is  said  that  when  Kearny  fell,  he  had 
ridden  furiously,  and  become  suddenly  surprised 
by  a  force  of  the  enemy  in  a  strip  of  woods. 
They  had  him  entrappea,  and  sang  out,  '  Sur- 
render, surrender  ! '  *  Never,  by  6— d  1 '  and 
Kearny,  wheeling  his  horse,  received  the  fatal 
bullet"  

How  Waterford  was  saved. — Just  before 
the  rebels  evacuated  the  village  of  Waterford, 
near  Leesbuig,  Virginia,  they  openly  avowed  they 
would  bum  it  to  the  ground,  as  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  « cursed  Quaker  settlement"  A 
noble-hearted  Quaker  woman,  whose  husband 
had  been  chased  from  his  home  by  the  rebels 
some  months  before,  besought  a  gentleman  of 
her  faith  to  hasten  over  to  Colonel  Geary's  camp, 
some  ei^t  miles  away,  and  ask  him  to  send  a 
force  to  Waterford  to  prevent  the  threatened  con- 


flagration. He  had  a  fine  horse,  bat  declined  dw 
duty,  owin^  to  the  dangers  of  setting  through 
the  rebel  pickets.  **  Lend  me  wr  horse,  then," 
she  said.  He  declined  again.  **  liien  I  wiU  steal 
thj  horse,"  she  said,  **  and  go  myself."  She  forth- 
with directed  a  servant  to  take  the  horse  to  a 
neighboring  wood,  to  which  the  owner  made  no 
resistance.  Another  servant  took  her  side-saddle 
to  the  horse,  when  the  heroine  appeared,  and, 
mounting  the  animal,  rode  off  in  open  day  right 
through  the  pickets,  who  did  not  stop  her,  strange 
to  say.  When  she  got  to  Geary's  camp,  she  met 
her  husband;  and,  being  brought  into  presence 
of  the  Colonel,  she  made  known  the  object  of  her 
mission,  which  was  quickly  complied  with,  and 
she  rode  back  to  Waterford  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment,  which  ffot  into  the  village  just  in 
time  to  see  the  rebel  force  leaving  tne  opposite 
end  of  the  town  as  fast  as  their  heels  could  cany 
them.  And  thus  this  pretty  little  village  was 
saved  from  conflagration  by  the  resolute  con- 
duct of  this  Quaker  lady. 


THE  ESCAPE  OP  JOHN  MORGAN. 

General  John  Morgan  was  honored  with 
an  ovation  on  the  7  th  of  January,  1864,  on  his 
arrival  at  Richmond.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  Ins  escape  from  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
and  subsequent  adventures : 

"Their  bedsteads  were  small  iron  stools, 
fastened  to  the  wall  with  hinges.  They  could 
be  hooked  up,  or  allowed  to  stand  on  the  floor; 
and,  to  prevent  any  suspicion,  for  several  days 
before  any  work  was  attempted,  they  made  it  a 
habit  to  let  them  down,  and  sit  at  their  doors 
and  read.  Captain  Hines  superintended  the 
work,  while  General  Morgan  kept  watch  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  sentmel,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  come  round  during  the  day,  and  observe  if 
anything  was  going  on.  One  day  this  fellow 
came  in  while  Hokersmith  was  down  under  the 
floor,  boring  away,  and,  missing  him,  said,  *  Where 
is  Hokersmith  ?'*  The  General  replied,  *  He  is 
in  my  room  sick ; '  and  immediately  pulled  a  docu- 
ment out  of  his  pocket,  and  said  to  nim,  *  Here  is 
a  memorial  I  have  drawn  up  to  forward  to  the 
Government  at  Washington.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?' 

"The  fellow,  who,  perhaps,  could  not  read, 
being  highly  flattered  at  the  General's  condescen- 
sion, took  it,  and  very  gravely  looked  at  \t  for 
several  moments  before  he  vouchsafed  any  reply; 
then,  handing  it  back,  he  expressed  hims^ 
highly  pleased  with  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Hoker- 
smith had  been  signalled,  and  came  up,  profess- 
ing to  feel  <  very  unwell.'  This  sentinel  was  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  obstacle  in  their 
progress,  because  there  was  no  telling  at  what 
time  he  would  enter  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
he  came  regularly  every  two  hours  to  each  oeU, 
and  inserted  a  light  through  the  bars  of  their 
door,  to  see  that  they  were  quietly  sleeping ;  and 
frequently,  after  he  had  completea  his  rounds,  he 
would  slip  back  in  the  dark,  with  a  pair  of  India- 
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rubber  shoes  on,  to  Hsten  at  their  cells  if  anything 
was  going  on.  The  General  says  that  he  would 
almost  invariaUy  know  of  his  presence  by  a  cer- 
tain magnetic  shudder  which  it  would  produce ; 
but,  for  fear  that  this  ^ute  sensibili^  nuf ht 
sometimes  hjl  him,  he  broke  up  small  particles 
of  coal  eyery  morning,  and  sprinkled  them  before 
the  cell-door,  which  would  always  announce  his 
coming. 

**  Everything  was  now  ready  to  begin  the  work ; 
so,  about  the  latter  part  of  October,  the^  be- 
gan to  bore.  All  were  busy,  —  one  makmg  a 
rope-ladder,  by  tearing  and  twisting  up  strips  of 
bed-ticking,  another  making  bowie-kniyes,  and 
another  twisting  up  towels.  They  labored  perse- 
yeringly  for  several  days,  and,  after  boring 
through  nine  inches  of  cement,  and  nine  thick- 
nesses of  brick  placed  edgewise,  they  began  to 
wonder  when  they  should  reach  the  soft  earth. 
Suddenly  a  bridL  fell  through.  What  could  this 
mean?  What  infernal  chamber  had  they  reached  ? 
It  was  immediately  entered ;  and,  to  their  great 
astonishment  and  joy,  it  proved  to  be  an  air- 
chamber  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  row 
of  cells.  Here  was  an  unexpected  interposition 
in  their  favor.  Hitherto  they  had  been  obliged 
to  conceal  their  rubbish  in  their  bed-tickings, 
each  day  burning  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
straw.  Now  they  had  room  enough  for  all  they 
could  dig.  They  at  once  commenced  to  tunnel  at 
right  angles  with  this  air-chamber,  to  get  through 
the  foundation ;  and  day  after  day  tl^y  bored  — 
day  after  day  the  blocks  of  granite  were  removed 
— and  still  me  work  before  them  seemed  inter- 
minable. 

**  After  twenty-three  days  of  unremitting  labor, 
and  getting  through  a  granite  wall  of  six  feet  in 
thickness,  they  reached  the  soil  They  tunnelled 
op  for  some  distance,  and  light  began  to  shine. 
How  glorious  was  that  light !  It  announced  tb^ 
fulfilment  of  their  labors;  and  if  Providence 
would  only  continue  its  &vor,  they  would  soon 
be  fk'ee.  This  was  the  morning  of  the  26th 
day  of  November,  1863.  The  subsequent  night, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  was  determined  on  as  the  hour 
at  which  they  would  attempt  their  liberty.  Each 
moment  that  intervened  Was  filled  with  dreadful 
anxiety  and  suspense^  and  each  time  the  guard 
entered  increasea  their  apprehensions.  The  Gen- 
eral says  that  he  had  prayed  for  rain;  but  the 
morning  of  the  27th  dawned  bright  and  beauti- 
fuL  The  evening  came,  and  clouds  began  to 
father.  How  they  prayed  for  them  to  increase  1 
If  rain  should  only  oegm,  their  chances  of  detec- 
tion would  be  greatly  lessened.  While  these 
thoughts  were  passing  through  their  minds,  the 
keeper  entered  with  a  letter  for  General  Morgan. 
He  opened  it,  and  what  was  his  surprise  —  and  I 
may  say,  wonder  —  to  find  it  from  a  poor  Irish 
woman  of  his  acquaintance,  in  Kentucky,  com- 
mencing :  *  My  dear  Ginral  —  I  feel  certain  you 
are  going  to  try  to  git  out  of  prison ;  but,  hi  your 
sake,  don't  you  try  it,  my  dear  GioraL  You  will 
only  be  taken  prisoner  again,  and  made  to  suffer 
more  than  you  do  now.' 

**  The  letter  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  kind- 
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ness  to  the  poor  when  be  lived  at  Lexington,  and 
concluded  d^  i^a^n  exhorting  him  to  trust  in 
God,  and  wait  his  time.  What  could  this  mean  P 
No  human  being  on  the  outside  had  been  informed 
of  his  intention  to  escape ;  and  yet,  iust  as  all 
things  were  ready  for  him  to  make  the  attempt, 
here  comes  a  letter  from  Winchester,  Kentucky, 
advising  him  not  to  'try  it'    This  letter  had 

gassed  through  the  examining  office  of  General 
[ason,  and  then  through  the  hands  of  the  lower 
officials.  What  if  it  should  excite  their  suspicion, 
and  cause  them  to  exercise  an  increased  vigi- 
lance? The  situation,  however,  was  desperate. 
Their  fate  could  not  be  much  worse,  and  they 
resolved  to  go.  Nothing  now  remained  to  be 
done  but  for  the  General  and  Colonel  Dick  Mor- 
gan to  change  cells.  The  hour  approached  for 
them  to  be  locked  up.  They  changed  coats,  and 
each  stood  at  the  other's  cell  door  widi  b's  back 
exposed,  and  pretended  to  be  engaged  in  making 
up  their  beds.  As  the  turnkey  entered,  they 
<  turned  in,'  and  pulled  their  doors  shut 

**'  Six,  eight,  ten  o'clock  came.  How  each  pulse 
throbbed  as  they  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of 
twelve !  It  came — the  sentinel  passea  his  round 
—  all  well.  After  waiting  a  few  moments  to  see 
if  he  intended  to  slip  back,  the  signal  was  given. 
All  quietly  slipped  down  into  the  air-chamber, 
first  stuffing  their  flannel-shirts,  and  placing  them 
in  bed  as  they  were  accustomed  to  he.  As  they  . 
moved  quieUy  along  through  the  darii  recess  to 
the  terminus  where  they  were  to  emerge  from 
the  earth,  the  General  prepared  to  light  a  match. 
As  the  lurid  glare  fell  upon  theur  countenances,  a 
scene  was  presented  which  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten. There  were  crouched  seven  brave  men  who 
had  resolved  to  be  free.  They  were  armed  with 
bowie-knives  made  out  of  case-knives.  Life,  in 
their  condition,  was  scarcely  to  be  desired,  and 
the  moment  for  the  desperate  chance  had  arrived. 
Suppose,  as  they  emerged  from  the  ground,  that 
the  dog  should  give  the  alarm — they  could 
but  die. 

*<  But  few  moments  were  spent  in  this  kind  of 
apprehension.  The  hour  had  arrived,  and  yet 
they  came.  Fortunately — yes,  providentially — 
the  night  had  suddenly  grown  dark  and  rainy* 
the  dogs  had  retired  to  uieir  kennels,  and  the 
sentinels  had  token  reflige  under  shelter.  The 
inner  wall,  by  the  aid  of  the  rope-ladder,  was 
soon  scaled,  and  now  the  outer  one  had  to  be  at- 
tempted. Captain  Taylor  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
nephew  of  Ola  Zach),  being  a  very  active  man, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  comrades  reached  the 
top  of  the  gate,  and  was  enabled  to  get  the  rope 
over  the  v^L  When  the  top  was  gained,  they 
found  a  rope  extending  all  around,  which  the 
General  immediatelycut,  as  he  suspected  that  it 
might  lead  into  the  Warden's  room.  This  turned  \ 
out  to  be  correct  They  then  entered  the  sen* 
try-box  on  the  wall  and  changed  their  clothes, 
and  let  themselves  down  the  wall.  In  sliding 
down,  the  General  skinned  his  hand  very  badly, 
and  all  were  more  or  less  bruised.  Once  down, 
they  separated — Taylor  and  Shelton  going  one 
way,  Hokersmith,  Bennett,  and  McGee  another. 
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and  General  Morgan  and  Cantain  Hinet  pro- 
ceeding immediately  towards  tne  depot 

"  The  General  had,  by  paying  fifteen  dollars  in 
eold,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  paper  which  in- 
imned  him  of  the  schedule  time  or  the  different 
roads.   The  clock  struck  one,  and  he  knew,  by  hur- 

Sing,  he  could  reach  the  down-train  for  CSndnnatL 
e  got  there  just  as  the  train  was  moTlng  off.  He 
at  once  looked  around  to  see  if  there  were  any 
soldiers  on  board,  and  espying  a  Union  officer,  he 
boldly  walked  up  and  took  a  seat  beside  him. 
He  remarked  to  him,  that  '  as  the  night  was 
damp  and  chilly,  perhaps  he  would  join  him  in  a 
driuK.'  He  did  so,  and  the  party  soon  became 
Tery  agreeable  to  each  other.  The  cars,  in  cross- 
ing the  Scioto,  have  to  pass  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Penitentiary.  As  they  passed,  the 
officer  remarked :  '  There's  the  hotel  at  which 
Morgan  and  his  officers  are  spending  their  lei- 
sure.* 'Yes,'  replied  the  General,  'and  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  moKc  up  his  mind  to  board  there  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  war,  for  he  is  a  great  nui- 
sance.' When  the  train  reached  Xenia,  it  was  de- 
tained by  some  accident  more  than  an  hour.  Im- 
agine his  anxiety,  as  soldier  after  soldier  would 
pass  through  the  train,  for  fear  that  when  the  sen- 
tinel passed  his  round  at  two  o'clock  their  ab- 
sence might  be  discovered. 

''The  train  was  due  in  Cincinnati  at  six 
.o'clock.  This  was  the  hour  at  which  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  cells,  and,  of  course,  their 
escape  would  be  then  discovered.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments after  it  would  be  known  all  over  the 
country.  The  train,  having  been  detained  at 
Xenia,  was  running  very  rapidly  to  make  up  the 
time.  It  was  already  past  six  o'clock.  The 
General  said  to  Captain  Hines:  'It's  after  six 
o'clock;  if  we  go  to  the  depot,  we  are  dead 
men.  Now  or  never.'  They  went  to  the  rear, 
and  put  on  the  brakes.  '  Jump,  Hines ! '  Off 
he  went,  and  fell  heels  over  head  in  the  mud. 
Another  severe  turn  of  the  brakes,  and  the  Gen- 
eral jumped.  He  was  more  successful,  and 
lighted  on  his  feet  There  were  some  soldiers 
near,  who  remarked,  '  What  in  h — 1  do  you 
mean  by  jumping  off  the  cars  here  ? '  The  Gen- 
eral replied :  '  What  in  the  d — 1  is  the  use  of  my 
going  mto  town  when  I  live  here  P  and,  besides, 
what  business  is  it  of  yours  ? ' 

"  They  went  immediately  to  the  river.  They 
found  a  skiff,  but  no  oars.  Soon  a  little  boy 
came  over,  and  appeared  to  be  waiting.  '  What 
are  you  waiting  for?'  said  the  Genertd.  *  I  am 
waitmg  for  my  load.'  '  What  is  the  price  of  a 
load  ? '  •  Two  dollars.'  «  Well,  as  we  are  tired 
and  hungry,  we  will  give  you  the  two  dollars, 
and  you  can  put  us  over.'    So  over  he  took 

them.    *  Where  does  Miss live  ? '    *  Just  a 

short  distance  from  here.'  'Will  you  show  me 
her  house  P '  '  Yes,  sir.'  The  house  was  reached, 
a  fine  breakfast  was  soon  obtained,  money  and  a 
horse  furnished,  a  good  woman's  prayer  bestowed, 
and  off  he  went  From  there,  forward  through 
Kentucky,  everybody  vied  with  each  other  as  to 
who  should  show  him  the  most  attention  —  even 
to  the  negroes ;  and  young  ladies  of  refinement 
begged  the  honor  to  cook  his  meds. 


"  He  remained  in  Kentucky  some  days,  feel- 
ing perfectly  safe,  and  sending  into  LouisviUe 
for  many  kttle  things  he  wanted.  Went  to 
Bardstown,  and  found  a  Federal  regiment  had 
just  arrived  there,  looking  for  him.  Remained 
here  and  about  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
struck  out  fbr  Dixie ;  sometimes  disgmsinff  him* 
self  as  a  Government  cattle-contractor,  and  buy- 
ing a  large  lot  of  cattle ;  at  other  times  a  Quar- 
termaster, until  he  got  to  the  Tennessee  River. 
Here  he  fonnd  all  mesois  of  transportation  de- 
stroyed, and  the  bank  strongly  guarded;  but 
with  the  assistance  of  about  thirty  others,  who 
had  recognized  him,  and  joined  him  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances,  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
raft,  and  he  and  Captain  Hines  crossed  over. 
His  escort,  with  heroic  self-sacrifice,  refused  to 
cross  until  he  was  safely  over.  He  Uien  hired  a 
negro  to  get  his  horse  over,  paying  him  twenty 
dollars  for  it  The  river  was  so  high  that  the 
horse  came  near  drowning,  and  after  more  than 
one  hour's  struggling  with  the  stream,  was  pulled 
out  so  exhausted  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand. 

"The  General  threw  a  blanket  on  him  and  com- 
menced to  walk  him,  when  suddenly,  he  says,  he 
was  seized  with  a  presentiment  that  he  would  be 
attacked,  and  remarking  to  Captain  Hines,  '  We 
shall  be  attacked  in  twenty  minutes,'  commenced 
saddling  his  horse.  He  had  hardly  tied  his  girth 
when  'Bang!  bang!'  went  the  minie  balls. 
He  bounced  his  horse,  and  the  noble  animal,  ap- 
pearing to  be  inspired  with  new  vigor,  bounded 
off  like  a  deer  up  the  mountain.  The  last  he 
saw  of  his  poor  fellows  on  the  opposite  side,  they 
were  disappearing  up  the  river  bank,  fired  upon 
by  a  whole  r^ment  of  Yankees.  By  this  time 
it  was  dark,  and  also  raining.  He  knew  that  a 
perfect  cordon  of  pickets  would  surround  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  if  he  remained  there 
until  morning  he  would  be  lost  So  he  deter- 
mined to  run  the  ganUet  at  once,  and  com- 
menced to  descend.  As  he  neared  the  foot,  lead- 
ing his  horse,  he  came  almost  in  personal  contact 
with  a  picket  His  first  impulse  was  to  kill  hint, 
but  finding  him  asleep,  he  determined  to  let  him 
sleep  on.  He  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  a 
Union  man  that  he  knew  hved  near  there,  and 
went  up  and  passed  himself  aS  as  Captain  Quarter- 
master of  Hunt's  regiment,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Athens,  Tenn.,  to  procure  supplies  of  sugar  and 
coffee  for  the  Union  people  or  the  countij.  The 
lady,  who  appeared  to  be  asleep  while  this  inter- 
view was  takmg  place  with  her  husband,  at  the 
mention  of  sugar  and  coffee,  jumped  out  of  bed 
in  her  night-clothes,  and  said :  '  Thank  God  fbr 
that ;  for  we  ain't  seen  any  rale  coffee  up  here  fbr 
,  God  knows  how  long ! '  She  was  so  delighted  at 
the  prospect,  that  she  made  up  a  fire  and 
cooked  them  a  good  supper.  Supper  being  over, 
the  General  remarked  tnat  he  understood  that 
some  rebels  had  'tried  tb  cross  the  river  this 
afternoon.'  'Yes,'  said  the  woman  'but  our 
men  killed  some  on  um,  and  driy  the  rest  back.' 
'Now,'  said  the  General,  'I  know  that;  but 
didn't  some  of  them  get  overP'  'Yes,'  was 
her  reply,  '  but  they  are  on  the  mountain,  and 
cannot  get  down  without  being  killed,  as  every 
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road  ii  stopped  up/  He  then  said  to  lier :  *  It 
is  yery  important  for  me  to  get  to  Athens  by  to- 
morrow night,  or  I  may  lose  that  sugar  and 
coffee ;  ana  I  am  afiraid  to  go  down  any  of  these 
roads  for  fear  my  own  men  will  kill  me.' 

*<The  fear-  of  losing  that  sugar  and  coffee 
brought  her  again  to  an  accommodating  mood, 
and  she  repli^:  'Why,  Paul,  can't  you  show 
the  Captain  through  our  farm,  that  road  down  by 
the  field  ? '  The  General  says :  *  Of  course, 
Paul,  you  can  do  it ;  and  as  the  ni^ht  is  very 
cold,  I  will  give  you  ten  dollars  (m  gold)  to 
help  you  along/  The  gold,  and  tne  prospect 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  were  too  much  for  any 
poor  man's  nenres,  and  he  }'ielded,  and  getting 
on  a  horse,  he  took  them  seven  miles  to  the 
big  road. 

*'  From  this  time  forward  he  had  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures and  escapes,  all  very  wonderful,  until  he 
got  near  another  river  in  Tennessee,  when  he 
redolved  to  go  up  to  a  house  and  find  the  way. 
Hines  went  to  the  house,  while  the  General  stood 
in  the  road.  Hearing  a  body  of  cavalry  come 
dashing  up  behind  him,  he  quietly  slippe<f  to  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  it  passed  by  without  ob- 
serving him.  They  went  travelling  after  Hines, 
and,  poor  fellow!  he  has  not  been  heard  of 
since.  How  sad  to  think  that  he  should  be  either 
capturod  or  killed  after  so  many  brave  efforts,  not 
only  in  his  own  behalf,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
General;  for  the  General  says  that  it  is  owing 
chiefly  to  Hines's  enterprise  and  skill  that  they 
made  their  escape. 

"  When  he  arrived  at  the  river  referred  to  above, 
he  tried  to  get  over,  intending  to  stop  that  nij^ht 
with  a  ffood  Southern  man  on  the  other  side. 
He  could  not  get  over,  and  had  to  stop  at  the 
house  of  a  Union  man.  The  next  morning  he 
went  to  the  house  that  he  had  sought  the  night 
previous,  and  found  the  track  of  the  Yankees 
scarcely  cold.  They  had  been  there  all  ni^ht, 
expectmff  that  he  would  come  there,  and  had 
murdered  everybody  who  had  attempted  to  reach 
the  house,  without  hailing  them.  In  pursubg 
this  brutal  course,  they  h^  kiUed  three  young 
men,  neighbors  of  this  gentleman,  and  went 
away,  leaving  their  dead  bodies  on  the  ground. 

<*  After  he  had  crossed  Okey's  Biver,  and  got 
down  into  Middle  Tennessee,  he  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  recognition.  At  one  time  he 
passed  some  poor  women,  and  one  of  them  com- 
menced dapping  her  hands,  and  said,  'O!  I 
know  who  that  is !  I  know  who  that  is ! '  but, 
catching  herself,  she  stopped  short,  and  passed 
on  with  her  companions. 

'*The  General  says  that  his  escape  was  made 
entirely  without  assistance  from  any  one  on  the 
outside,  and,  so  far  as  he  knows,  also  without 
their  knowledge  of  his  intention;  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  arrival  in  Toronto  was  one  of 
those  fortuitous  coincidences  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for;  that  it  assisted  him  materially, 
no  doubt  In  fact,  he  says  that  his  'wife's 
prayers'  saved  him,  and,  as  this  is  the  most 
agreeable  way  of  explaining  it,  he  is  determined 
to  believe  it.^ 


An  Incident. — Among  the  exeuses  offered  for 
exemptions,  some  are  extremely  ludicrous.  In 
Smytn  County,  Va.,  we  learn,  one  man  on  en- 
rolhng  himself  wrote  opposite  his  name,  "one 
leg  too  short."  The  next  man  that  came  in, 
noticing  the  excuse,  and  deeming  it  pretty  good, 
thought  he  would  make  his  better,  and  wrote  op- 
posite his  name,  "  both  legs  too  short " ! 


Wit  wobth  Pkesebvino. — The  committee 
appointed  to  collect  metal  for  cannon  for  Gen- 
eral Beauregard's  army,  applied  to  a  planter  of 
Adams  County,  Miss.,  for  nis  belL  Not  having 
such  an  article,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  wife,  when 
she  very  patriotically  offered  her  brass  kettle. 
The  little  ones  rather  demurred  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  one  of  them,  with  a  sweet  tooth,  said,  "  La, 
pa,  what  will  we  do  for  preserves?"  "My 
daughter,"  said  the  wag  of  a  father,  "  our  whole 
duty  now  is  to  preserve  our  country."  The 
kettle  was  sent.         ______ 

Buell's  Stbategt.  -—  A  soldier  who  was  in  the 
battle  of  Pittsburg  gives  the  following  account 
of  General  Buell's  strategy  in  the  field : 

"  On  Monday  morning,  about  ten  o'clock.  Gen- 
eral Buell  executed  a  manoeuvre  that  reflects  great 
credit  on  him  as  a  commander.  The  rebels  were 
advancing  in  great  force  to  turn  our  left  aod  cap- 
ture our  transports  and  supplies,  when  Buell,  be- 
coming aware  of  their  intentions,  made  prepara- 
tions to  receive  them.  About  half  a  mile  above 
the  landing  are  two  large  ridges,  and  between 
them  he  placed  a  brigade  of  infantry.  The 
troops  were  ordered  to  lie  down.  Ue  then 
ordered  a  lower  battery  to  fire  on  the  enemy  and 
make  a  show  of  retreating  in  confusion  to  draw 
the  rebels  on.  On  came  the  rebels,  pell-mell, 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  *  BuU's  Run,' 
*  Bull's  Run,'  thinking,  I  suppose,  to  frighten  us. 

"  As  soon  as  the  rebels  came  in  range,  the  lower 
battery,  agreeably  to  orders,  opened  fire,  re- 
treated, and  took  a  position  in  rear  of  the  upper 
battery.  The  rebels,  seeing  our  men  retreating, 
charged  up  the  hill,  and  took  possession  of  the 
battery.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not 
aware  of  our  troops  being  in  the  hollow  below 
them.  At  this  moment  the  signal  was  sounded, 
and  the  whole  brigade  rose  to  their  feet,  and 
poured  a  deadly  fire  of  rifle  balls  into  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels,  cutting  them  down  by  scores.  At 
this  favorable  moment,  also,  the  upper  battery 
poured  in  a  perfect  storm  of  grape  and  canister 
shot.  The  rebels  reeled  and  staggered  like 
drunken  men,  and  at  last  broke  and  led  in  every 
direction,  leaving  the  ground  strewed  with  dead 
and  dying."  

Incident  of  Fobt  Donelson. — One  little 
incident  will  show  what  the  rebels  expected. 
Having  exhibited  such  a  large  force,  and  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  nationals,  they  thought 
it  was  about  time  for  them  to  surrender,  as  many 
others  had  done ;  and  they  began  to  be  out  of 
patience  at  the  men's  foolish  tenacity,  as  they 
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termed  it,  and  determined  to  make  adiargeupon 
the  siege  gun,  which  they  hoped  to  capture  and 
decide  the  contest.  Two  rebels,  more  venture- 
aome  than  the  rest,  rode  rapidly  to  the  advance 
of  the  charging  force,  and  ventured  a  little  advice 
—  yelling  out,  •*  You  d— d  fools  you,  don't  you 
know  when  to  surrender?  Don't  you  see  you 
are  completely  siurrounded  ?  "  Our  gallant  little 
force  at  this  point  did  not  appreciate  this  admo- 
nition ;  but  mst  then  bang  went  the  old  gun, 
blowing  Mr.  Kebels  and  horses  to  atoms,  repuls- 
ing the  charge,  and  saving  this  point  again.  The 
men  and  horses  were  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
gun  when  it  went  ofi*,  loaded  with  canister. 


A  Casb  of  Affection. — A  soldier  at  La 
Grange,  Tennessee,  gives  the  following:  '*The 
women  would  rather  we  would  take  prisoners  all 
the  men  on  the  plantation  than  one  blind  mule. 
A  case  of  like  JUial  afiection  I  witnessed  one 
time  while  our  company  was  out  picking  up 
scattering  members  or  Faulkner's  guerrilla  band. 
Coming  up  to  a  house  where  we  ha^  ascertained 
one  of  them  lived,  our  Lieutenant  inquired  of 
the  *  gude  woman '  of  the  house,  the  whereabouts 
of  her  lord.  She  hurriedly  inj^ormed  him  that 
her  husband  was  not  at  home.  The  Lieutenant 
knew  he  was,  however,  and  set  some  of  us  to  search- 
ing for  Mr.  Butternut,  while  others  were  looking 
about  for  anything  eke  contraband.  During  the 
search,  the  woman  noticed  the  boys  catching  a 
mule  in  the  lot,  and  bursting  into  tears,  sobbed 
piteously,  *0,  dear,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  they  are 
taking  my  poor  old  mool  I  O,  Mr.  Lieutenant, 
good  Mr.  Lieutenant,  for  the  love  of  God  and 
your  mother,  if  you  ever  had  one,  danU  let  'em 
take  my  poor  old  mool ! '  To  this  appeal,  lieu- 
tenant Watson  only  asked  again  where  she  had 
concealed  her  husband.  *  O,  I'll  show  you  where 
he  is,  but  for  God's  sake  spare  me  that  poor  old 
mool ! '  Her  trembling  husband  was  soon  forth- 
coming, and  mounting  him  upon  the  mule,  we 
left  the  woman  standing  in  the  door  wringing  her 
hands  and  cryine,  not  tor  her  betrayed  husband, 
but '  my  poor  eld  mool ' — doubtless  b^inning  to 
think  this  war  was  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  the  country 
had  supposed  before  it  had  followed  them  home  to 
their  hearthstones."  

Heroism  at  Fredericesbubg.  —  Captain 
James  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  of  company  B,  Fourth  Ver- 
mont regiment,  having  been  ordered  with  his 
conipany  to  the  right  of  the  skirmish  line,  after 
having  onoe  expended  nearly  all  its  ammunition 
and  been  re-supplied,  led  his  men  out  in  front  of 
a  battery  within  three  hundred  yards,  where  they 
did  noble  execution  till  a  charge  of  canister  struck 
down  half  the  company,  killing  four  and  wound- 
ing fourteen,  when  he  ordered  them  back  to  re- 
form, which  they  did,  and  retired  in  good  order 
with  the  regiment  just  relieved.  Yet  not  all,  for 
caUinff  some  to  his  side,  the  humane  Captain,  a 
skilful  phvsidan,  bound  up  the  most  dangerous 
wounds,  thus  prolonging  at  least  several  lives, 
and  with  the  assistance  he  had  summoned,  bore 


sway  to  the  hospital,  a  mile  distant,  all  who  were 
unable  to  help  themselves.  This  was  done  amid 
bullets  flying  like  hail,  yet,  through  a  kind  Provi* 
dence,  no  one  was  harmed.  As  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain said,  **  God  would  not  let  os  simer  while  oa 
discharge  of  such  a  duty." 


^WHHiE  GOD  HE  LEAVES  ME  REASON, 
GOD  HB  WILL  LEAVE  MB  JIM,'** 

BT  MAAT   H.   C.   BOOTH. 

**  SoLDiBR,  say,  did  you  meet  my  Jimmy  in  the 

fight? 
You'd  know  him  by  his  manliness,  and  by  his  eymf 

sweet  light." 
**  I  fought  beside  your  gallant  son  ^-  a  brave^  good 

fellow  he ; 
Alas!  he  fell  beneath  the  shot  that  should  hate 

taken  me." 

"And  think  you  that  my  Jimmy  cared  about  a 

HtUe  &11  ? 
Why  midce  a  great  ado  of  what  he  would  not  mind 

at  all? 
When  Jimmy  was  a  little  boy,  and  played  with 

Bobby  Brown, 
He  always  played  the  enemy,  and  Bob  he  shot  b&B 

down. 

**rve  seen  him  fidl  a  hundred  times,  the  cunning 

little  sprite; 
He  can't  forget  his  boyish  tricks  though  in  an 

earnest  fight. 
But  never  mind  about  the  fidl;  I  want  to  hear  of 

him; 
Perhaps  you've  heard  the  Captain  speak  oi  what  be 

thinks  of  Jim." 

**  Tve  often  heard  the  Captain  say  Jim  was  a  spkt^ 

did  lad, 
The  bravest  and  the  handsomest  of  all  the  boys 

he  had. 
And  here's  a  lock  of  Jimmy's  hair,  and  here's  a 

§  olden  ring; 
it  tied  around  his  neck  upon  a  sillLen 
string.'' 


i> 


The  mother  took  the  matted  tress,  she  took  itt 

ring  of  gold, 
But  shook  her  head,  and  Untied  aloud  at  what  the 

soldier  told. 
•«  Soldier,"  said  she,  **  where  is  my  boy  ?  where  is 

my  brave  boy,  Jim  ? 
I  gave  the  others  all  to  God,  but  God  he  left  me 

him. 

"  Hush,  there  is  IJncle  Abraham  a-knocking  at  tie 

door; 
He  calls  for  other  mothers'  sons,  *  Threa  hmndrei 

thousand  more  f ' 
Be  still,  Old  Uncle  Abraham ;  'twill  do  no  gMd 

to  call; 
You  think  my  house  Is  fUU  of  boys ;  ah,  Jimmy 

was  my  all." 

*  Words  of  a  soldier's  mother,  who,  on  hearing  that 
her  only  son  had  fallen  in  battle,  became  hopeieasly 
insane,  though  continually  deelanng  that  his  ha^thig 
**  fallen  "  was  of  no  consequence. 
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A  Laughable  Adyenture. — The  Mowing 
•tory  was  related  by  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Spencer, 
of  the  First  Minnesota  regiment : 

<<  On  the  — th  we  moved  towards  Madison  Court 
House,  and  when  within  two  and  one  half  miles 
of  the  town  we  came  to  Kobson  River,  which 
-was  so  high,  from  the  recent  rains,  that  we  could 
not  cross,  there  being  no  bridge.  We  camped 
for  the  night,  and  remained  unul  the  20th.  At 
three  A  M.  we  crossed  the  river,  and  at  daybreak 
the  advance  guard,  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
men,  a  guide  and  myself  charged  through  the 
town,  and  drove  the  enemy's  pickets  towards 
GordonsviUe.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  we 
£[>und  a  horse  hitched  in  front  of  a  house,  saddled 
and  bridled,  and  covered  with  sweat.  Oiir  guide 
told  us  that  the  man  who  lived  there  was  a  strong 
'  secesh,'  and  I  recognized  the  horse  as  one  I  had 
seen  the  day  before,  through  my  glass,  mounted 
by  a  rebel  scout.  I  ordered  my  men  to  surround 
Ih^  house,  while  I  ouietly  knocked  at  the  door. 
An  elderly  lady  maae  her  appearance.  I  asked 
her  if  Mr.  Newton  (the  man's  name)  was  at  home. 
She  said  'no,  he  had  gone  to  GordonsviUe;  had 
been  gone  two  days.'  I  asked  her  whose  horse 
that  was  at  the  front  gate.  She  did  not  know«  but 
thought,  perhaps,  it  belonged  to  the  rebel  pidLets 
that  had  oeen  stationed  near  the  house.  I  told 
her  that  I  thought  scf  too,  and  that  I  should  have 
to  search  the  house,  for  I  believed  that  some  one 
was  secreted  in  it.  She  begged  of  me  not  to  do 
so,  and  assured  me  that  no  one  was  in  the  house 
but  herself  and  daughter-in-law ;  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  very  sick,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  I 
told  her  that  I  wotdd  not  disturb  her  or  interfere 
with  private  property,  unless  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties.  I  searched  all  the  rooms  but  the  one 
in  which  the  sick  lady  was.  I  found  two  Enfield 
rifles,  and  one  Colts  revolver,  all  loaded  with 
ball  cartridges.  The  old  lady  begged  of  me  not 
to  disturb  her  daughter — she  was  very  sick.  My 
modesty  promptea  me  not  to  enter  the  room,  but 
it  was  my  duty  to  make  a  thorough  search.  I 
quietly  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in.  The 
lady  was  in  the  bed,  and  i^parently  in  great 
agony.  I  stepped  into  the  room  and  looked 
carefully  arouna  into  the  closet  and  under  the 
bed,  but  discovered  nothing  suspicious.  I  noticed, 
with  some  misgivings,  that  the  lady  took  up  more 
room  in  the  bed  than  I  thought  was  necessary, 
(unless  she  had  on  hoops).  1  turned  down  the 
bed  clothes,  and  found — what?  The  identical 
soldier,  Newton,  who  had  *  been  gone  to  Gordons^ 
viUe  two  days!*  He  was  snugly  curled  up  on 
the  back  side  of  the  bed,  and  it  seemed  that  he 
had  gone  to  bed  in  something  of  a  huiry,  for  he 
had  on  all  his  clothes,  even  his  cap  and  boots. 
His  wife  also  seemed  to  recover  verv  rapidly  from 
her  illness.  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
that  was  depicted  upon  Newton's  countenance. 
I  posted  my  jnckets  and  returned  with  my  pris- 
cmer  to  camp."  ^___^ 

A  Rabbit  in  Battle.  —  A  full-grown  rabbit 
had  hid  itself  awav  in  the  copse  of  a  fence,  which 
separated  two  fields  near  the  centre  and  most  ex- 


posed p<^on  of  the  battle-ground.  Rabbits  are 
wont  to  spend  the  day  almost  motionless,  and  in 
seeming  dreamy  meditation.  This  one  could  have 
had  but  little  thought — if  rabbits  think — when 
choosing  its  place  of  retreat  at  early  dawn,  ^at 
ere  it  was  eventide  there  would  be  such  an  un- 
wonted and  ruthless  disturbance. 

During  all  tiie  preparations  for  battle  made 
around  its  lair  durmg  the  forenoon,  it  neverthe- 
less remained  quiet  /Early,  however,  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  rage  of  battle  had  fairly  begun, 
and  shot  and  shell  were  fidling  thick  and  fiist  in 
all  directions,  a  shell  chanced  to  burst  so  near  tlM 
rabbit's  hiding-place  that  he  evidently  considered 
it  unsafe  to  tarry  longer.  So,  frightened  almost 
to  death,  out  he  sprang  into  the  open  field,  and 
ran  hither  and  thither,  with  vain  hope  of  finding 
a  safe  retreat.  Whichever  way  it  ran,  cannons 
were  thundering  out  ^heir  smoke  and  fire,  regi- 
ments of  men  were  advancing  or  changing  position, 
horses  galloping  here  and  there,  shells  bursting, 
and  solid  shot  tearing  up  the  ground.  Sometimes 
it  would  squat  down  and  lie  perfectly  still,  wh^i 
some  new  and  sudden  danger  would  again  start 
it  into  motion.  Once  more  it  would  stop,  and 
raise  itself  as  high  as  possible  on  its  hina  legs, 
and  look  all  round  for  some  place  of  possible 
retreat  At  length  that  part  or  iha  field  seemed 
open  which  lay  in  the  direction  opposite  from 
wh^e  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely.  Thither  it 
accordingly  ran  with  all  its  remaininj^  speed. 

Unobserved  by  it,  however,  a  regmient  was  in 
that  direction  held  in  reserve,  and,  like  Welling- 
ton's at  Waterloo,  was  lying  flat  on  the  ground, 
in  order  to  esciqie  the  flying  bullets.  £lre  the 
rabbit  seemed  aware,  it  had  jumped  into  the  midst 
of  these  men.  It  could  go  no  farther,  but  pres- 
ently nestled  down  beside  a  soldier,  and  tried  to 
hide  itself  under  his  arm.  As  the  man  spread  the 
skirt  of  his  coat  over  the  trembling  fujg^tive,  in 
order  to  insure  it  all  the  protection  m  his  power 
to  bestow,  he  no  doubt  feelingly  remembered  how 
much  himself  then  needed  some  higher  protec- 
tion, under  the  shadow  of  whose  arm  m^ht  be 
hidden  his  own  defenceless  head  from^  the  frtst 
multiplying  missiles  of  death  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  regiment 
was  ordered  up  and  forward.  From  the  protec- 
tion and  safety  granted,  the  timid  creature  had 
evidently  acquired  confidence  in  man  — as  the 
boys  are  wont  to  say,  <'  had  been  tamed."  As  the 
regiment  moved  forward  to  the  front  of  the  bat- 
tle, it  hopped  along,  tame,  seemingly,  as  a  kitten, 
dose  at  Uie  feet  of  the  soldier  who  had  bestowed 
the  needed  protection.  Wherever  the  regiment 
went,  during  all  the  remaining  part  of  that  bloody 
day  and  terrible  battle,  the  rabbit  kept  close  be* 
side  its  new  friend.  When  night  came  on,  and 
the  rage  of  battle  had  ceased,  it  finally  unmo- 
lested and  quietly  hopped  away,  in  order  to.  find 
some  one  of  its  old  and  fiuniliar  haunts. 


An  Irish  Gunner. — ^At  the  battle  ofFredericks- 
burg  a  large  cannon  was  located  quite  a  distance 
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from  the  rebels,  and  so  much  so  that  it  was  not 
being  fired.  An  Irishman  came  along  and  wanted 
to  fire,  but  they  told  him  it  would  onl^  be  a  waste 
of  ammunition.  <*  But,**  said  the  Irishman,  "  be 
d— d  if  I  don't  pay  for  the  ammunition  if  it  don't 
hit  'em/'  Consent  was  given,  and  he  loaded  his 
gun,  cutting  his  fuse  from  his  own  sense  of  dis- 
tance, drawn  from  his  unerring  sight  Soon 
an  officer  was  seen,  with  another  on  each  side, 
when  Pat  sighted  his  gun,  and  let  go.  Down 
went  the  officer,  smash  went  the  shell,  wounding 
or  killing  the  other  two;  and  thus,  with  equal 
precision,  he  continued  to  cut  his  fuse  and  fire  as 
long  as  they  remaisied  on  the  ground. 


Note  fkom  an  Officer's  Journal.  —  "  Near 
Chattanooga,  Thursday,  September  17.  —  To-day 
a  young  lady  called  with  her  mother  at  headquar- 
ters, and  asked  to  see  the '  old  flag,'  saying  for 
two  years  they  had  been  denied  a  sight  of  it.  As 
it  was  unrolled  before  them,  they  burst  into  tears. 
In  the  door-yard  of  her  home  is  a  grave,  and  I 
will  tell  i^ou  how  it  came  there — then  wonder  at 
her  weeping  if  you  wilL  While  the  rebels  were 
in  this  place,  and  were  enforcing  the  conscription, 
her  father  fled  to  the  mountains.  Sought  out  and 
captured  bjr  the  rebel  flends,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  wife  and  daughter,  by  night  they 
brought  him  to  his  home  and  hung  him  on  the 
tree  beneath  which  he  now  sleeps.  Morning  came, 
and  two  rebel  soldiers  called  to  tell  them  tne  hus- 
band and  father  was  outside,  wishing  to  see  them. 
Going  out,  expectinfi^  to  embrace  him,  what  a  sight 
met  their  eyes  I  Horror-stricken,  they  appemed 
to  the  men  to  aid  them  in  giving  him  a  decent 
burial,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  amid  the  jeers  and 
brutal  insults  of  the  God-forsaken  wretches,  they 
themselves  were  compelled  to  cut  him  down,  dig 
his  grave,  and  bury  him  from  their  sight  forever. 
What  wonder  that  they  wept  when  they  saw  the 
old  banner  of  freedom  waving  over  them?  Is 
God  just,  and  will  he  allow  such  men  to  triumph  ? 
Little  indeed  do  those  at  home  know  of  the  per- 
secutions, the  tortures,  agonies  the  Union  people 
have  endured.  Until  mine  own  eyes  had  seen  it,  I 
could  not  hold  such  belief  against  my  fellow-man." 


Incidents  of  Gbtttsburo. — The  followins 
incidents  are  taken  from  the  diary  of  an  EngUsh 
officer,  who  was  present  at  the  battle : 

"  General  Hill  told  me  that  in  the  first  battle, 
near  Gettysburg,  the  Yankees  had  fought  with  a 
determination  unusual  to  them.  He  pointed  out 
a  railway  cutting,  in  which  they  had  made  a  good 
stand ;  also  a  field,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  had 
seen  a  man  plant  the  regimental  colors,  round 
which  the  regiment  had  fought  for  some  time  with 
much  obstinacy ;  and  when,  at  last,  it  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  the  color-bearer  retreated  last  of  all, 
turning  around  every  now  and  then  to  shake  his 
fist  at  the  advancing  rebels.  General  Hill  said 
he  felt  quite  sorry  when  he  saw  this  gallant  Yan- 
kee meet  his  doouL 

M  In  the  first  day's  contest  the  rebeh  had  about 


twenty  thousand  men  in  the  field.  In  the  second 
da^^s  fight  •--2d  of  July— General  Lee  is  de- 
scribed as  sitting  most  of  the  time  *  quite  alone 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree.'  What  I  especiallv  re- 
marked was,  that  during  the  whole  time  tlie  nring 
continued,  he  only  sent  one  message,  and  only  re-j 
ceived  one  report." 

Of  the  preparations  made  for  the  third  and  de- 
cisive day's  contest,  the  writer  says : 

"Pickett's  division,  which  had  just  come  up, 
was  to  bear  the  brunt  in  Longstreet's  attack,  to- 
gether with  Hill's,  and  Pettigrew  in  Hill's  corps. 
Pickett's  division  was  a  weSk  one  —  under  nve 
thousand — owing  to  the  absence  of  two  brigades." 

After  the  batUe  had  opened,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeded to  join  General  Longstreet : 

"And  although  astonished  to  meet  such  VBst 
numbers  of  wounded,  I  had  not  seen  enough  to 
give  me  any  real  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  mia- 
chiefl  When  I  got  close  up  to  General  Loz^ 
street  I  saw  one  of  his  regiments  advanctiiff 
through  the  woods  in  good  order ;  so,  thinking  I 
was  just  in  time  to  see  the  attack,  I  remarked  to 
the  General  that  I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  for 
anything.  Lonfstreet  was  seated  at  the  top  of  a 
snake  fence,  and  looking  perfectly  calm  and  un- 
perturbed. He  replied,  laughing, '  The  devil  yon 
wouldn't !  /  wouid  like  to  have  mi^ed  ii  varw 
much,  W^ve  attacked  and^been  repulsed.  Look 
there  ! '  For  the  first  time  I  then  had  a  view  of 
the  open  space  between  the  two  positions,  and  saw 
it  covered  with^  Confederates  slowly  and  sulkily 
returning  towards  us,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  ar- 
tillery. But  the  fire  where  we  were  was  not  so 
bad  as  fiirther  to  the  rear ;  for  although  the  air 
seemed  alive  with  shell,  yet  the  greater  number 
burst  behind  us. 

"  The  General  was  making  the  best  arrange- 
ments in  his  power  to  resist  die  threatened  ad* 
vance,  by  advancing  some  artillenr,  rallying  the 
stragglers,  &o.  I  remember  seeing  a  G^ieral 
(Pettigrew,  I  think  it  was)  come  up  to  him,  aiul 
report  that  '  he  was  imable  to  bring  his  men  up 
a^^ain.'  Longstreet  turned  upon  him  and  repHeo, 
with  some  sarcasm, '  Very  well ;  never  mind,  then. 
General ;  just  let  them  remain  where  they  are ; 
the  enemy's  going  to  advance,  and  will  spare  you 
the  trouble.' 

'<  He  asked  for  something  to  drink ;  I  gave  him 
some  rum  out  of  my  silver  fiask,  which  I  b^ged 
he  would  keep  in  remembrance  of  the  occasum ; 
he  smiled,  ana,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  accepted 
the  memorial.  He  then  went  off  to  give  some 
orders  to  McLaw's  division. 

*'  Soon  afterwards,  I  joined  General  Lee,  who 
had,  in  the  mean  while,  come  to  the  front,  on  be- 
coming aware  of  the  disaster.  If  Lpngstreef  s 
conduct  was  admirable,  that  of  General  Lee  was 
perfectly  sublime.  He  was  engaged  in  rallying 
and  encouraging  the  broken  troops,  and  was  rid- 
ing about  a  fittle  in  firont  of  the  wood,  ^te  alone, 
the  whole  of  his  staff  being  eiuraged  in  a  aimilv 
manner  farther  to  the  rear.  His  &oe,  whidi  is 
always  placid  and  cheerfiil,  did  not  show  signs  of 
the  siigbtest  disappointment,  care,  or  annoyanee ; 
and  be  was  addrasaiog  to  aveiy  soldier  lie  mel  a 
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few  words  of  encouragement,  such  as, '  All  this 
will  come  right  in  the  end  j  we'll  talk  it  over  af- 
terwards ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  all  good  men 
must  rally.  We  want  all  good  and  true  men  just 
now,'  &a  He  spoke  to  all  the  wounded  men  that 
passed  him;  and  the  slightly  wounded  he  ex- 
torted 'to  bind  up  their  hurts  and  take  up  a 
musket'  in  this  emergency.  Very  few  failed  to 
answer  his  appeal ;  and  I  saw  many  oadly  wounded 
men  take  off  their  hats  and  cheer  him. 

**  He  said  to  me,  *  This  has  been  a  sad  day  for 
us.  Colonel — a  sad  day;  but  we  can't  expect  al* 
ways  to  gain  Tictories.'  He  was  also  kind  enough 
to  advise  me  to  get  into  some  more  sbelteied 
position. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  misfortune  which  had 
so  suddenly  befallen  him.  General  Lee  seemed  to 
observe  everything,  however  trivial.  When  ^a 
mounted  officer  began  beating  his  horse  for  shying 
at  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  he  called  out, '  Don't 
whip  him,  Captain -— don't  whip  him;  I've  ^ot 
just  such  another  foolish  horse  myself,  and  whip* 
ping  does  no  good.' 

'*  I  happened  to  see  a  man  lying  flat  on  his  face 
in  a  small  ditch,  and  I  remarked  that  I  didn't 
think  he  seemed  dead.  This  drew  Oeneral  Lee's 
attention  to  the  man,  who  commenced  groaning 
dismally.  Finding  appeals  to  his  patriotism  of 
no  avaii,  General  Lee  had  him  ignominiously  set 
on  his  legs  by  some  neighboring  gunners. 

"  I  saw  General  Wilcox  (an  officer  who  wears 
a  short  round  jacket  and  a  battered  straw  hat) 
come  up  to  him  and  explain,  almost  crying,  the 
state  of  his*  brigade.  General  Lee  immediately 
8lMM>k  hands  wiu  him,  and  said,  cheerfully,  *  Nev- 
er mmd,  General — all  this  has  been  my  &ult;  it 
is  I  that  have  lost  this  fight,  and  you  must  help 
me  out4)f  it  in  the  best  way  you  can.' 

**  In  this  manner  I  saw  General  Lee  encourage 
and  reanimate  his  somewhat  dispirited  troops,  and 
magnanimously  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the 
whole  weight  of  the  repulse.'^ 


LoYALTT  IN  East  Tennessee.  — A  letter  from 
a  soldier  in  Bumside's  army,  written  from  Knox- 
ville,  says : 

**  I  saw  an  old  man  from  Jefferson  County,  in 
this  State,  who,  although  sevens-three  years  of 
age,  came  to  join  the  army*  He  brought,  as  he 
terms  them,  his  own  crowd,  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  another  of  eighty.  He  and  forty  of  his  com- 
pany have  been  bushwhacking  in  the  mountains 
for  fourteen  months. 

'*  Seven  or  ei^ht  raiments  are  under  way,  sev- 
eral of  which  will  be  full  this  week.  Morristown, 
Greenville,  and  Jonesboro'  have,  I  learn,  each  a 
regiment  nearly  fulL 

**  When  we  were  at  Morristown,  and  getting 
on  th6  cars  for  Greenville,  an  old  countryman 
from  back  some  twenty  miles  came  riding  into 
town.  As  he  did  not  know  we  were  there,  he 
looked  at  the  brigade  a  while  with  astonishment. 
When  the  state  of  things  began  to  flash  upon 
him,  he  asked  if  we  'weren^  the  blue-bellied 
Yankees;'  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfiedi  he 
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went  almdst  crazy,  shouting, '  Glory  to  God,  they 
have  come  at  last ; '  then,  sinking  his  heels  into 
his  horse's  sides,  he  went  galloping  through  the 
town,  waving  his  hat  and  shouting  away, '  Glory 
to  God,  thejrve  come  at  last ! ' 

"  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  back, 
and  coaxing  some  of  the  boys  to  go  home  with 
him.  He  said  *  it  weren't  only  twenty  miles ; '  if 
they  would  so  home  with  him, '  he  know'd  the  old 
woman  would  go  crazy.'  He  said  she  had  been 
<  saving  thirteen  jars  of  apple  butter  ever  since 
last  summer,  for  the  Yankees  to  eat'  When  our 
bdys  told  him  there  would  be  a  fight  at  the  salt- 
works, and  that  that  was  our  destination,  he 
wanted  to  borrow  a  gun  and  go  along,  saying  the 
rule  of  the  rebels  was  over  now,  and  his  was 
come,  and  he  was  *  arter  revenge  like  a  four-year- 
old.'  "  

Whose  Father  was  he?  -—  After  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  a  Union  soldier  was  found  in  a 
secluded  spot  on  the  field,  where,  wounded,  he 
had  laid  himself  down  to  die.  In  his  hands, 
tightly  clasped,  was  an  ambrotype  containing  tibe 
portraits  or  three  small  children,  and  upon  this 
picture  his  eyes,  set  in  death,  rested.  The  last 
object  upon  which  the  dying  father  looked  was 
the  image  of  his  children,  and,  as  he  silently 
gazed  upon  them,  his  soul  passed  away.  How 
touching !  how  solemn !  What  pen  can  describe 
the  emotions  of  this  patriot  father  as  he  ffazed 
upon  these  children,  so  soon  to  be  made  orpnans! 
Wounded  and  alone,  the  din  of  battle  still  sound- 
ing in  his  ears,  he  lies  down  to  die.  His  last 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  for  his  family.  He  has 
finisbuBd  his  work  on  earth ;  his  last  battle  has 
been  fought ;  he  has  freely  given  his  life  to  his 
country ;  and  now,  while  his  life's  blood  is  ebb- 
ing, he  clasps  in  his  hands  the  image  of  his 
children,  ana,  commending  them  to  the  God  of 
the  fatherless,  rests  his  last  lingering  look  upon 
them.  _^____ 

FiGHTiNa  BY  THE  Day.  —  At  the  siege  of 
Lexington,  Missouri,  an  old  Texan,  dressed  in 
buckskin  and  armed  with  a  long  rifle,  used  to 
go  up  to  the  works  every  morning  about  seven 
o'dooL,  carrying  his  dinner  in  a  tin  pail  Taking 
a  good  position,  he  banged  away  at  the  Federals 
tiU  noon,  then  rested  an  hour,  ate  his  dinner ; 
after  which  he  resumed  operations  till  six  P.  M., 
when  he  returned  home  to  supper  and  a  night's 
sleep.  The  next  day,  a  little  before  seven,  saw 
him,  dinner  and  rifle  in  hand,  trudging  up  street 
to  begin  again  his  regular  day's  work,  —  and  in 
this  style  be  continued  till  the  surrender. 


Incident  op  Linn  Cheek,  Missoubi. — Dur- 
ing the  hottest  of  the  conflict,  Lieutenant  Mont- 
gomery, son  of  the  captain  of  that  name,  found 
hunself  without  a  sabre,  having  lost  it  when  he 
discharged  both  of  his  revolvers,  and  having 
nothing  with  which  to  reload,  and  no  other 
weapon  of  defence,  he  '*  pitched  in  "  with  his  fist 
One  of  the  prisoners  brought  in  showed  unmis- 
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takable  marks  of  violence  from  this  souroe.  At 
the  close  of  the  fight,  Captain  Switzler  became 
separated  from  his  company,  and  soon  afterwards 
found  himself  set  upon  by  three  of  the  rebels, 
who,  with  their  guns,  were  intent  on  taking  his 
life  by  means  of  clubbing  him,  their  guns  being 
unloaded.  As  each  approached,  the  Captain  struck 
him  a  blow  with  the  side  of  his  sabre,  ordering 
him  to  surrender.  He  succeeded  in  defending 
himself  in  this  way  until  young  Montgomery 
came  to  his  assistance,  when  all  three  of  the 
rebel9  were  taken  prisoners. 


A  Thriluno  Narrative. — Rev.  H.  D.  Fish- 
er, a  well-known  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch,  gives  the  following  thrilling  account 
of  his  escape  from  death  during  the  Lawrence 
massacre: 

"  Many  miraculous  escapes  from  the  assassin's 
hand  were  made :  none  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
my  own  case.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  I 
have  been  marked  by  the  rebels  for  death,  be- 
cause I  have  been  ordered  by  various  Generals  to 
provide  *  homes  for  refugees/  and  find  worii  for 
them  to  do  to  support  themselves  and  families. 
Now,  three  times  i  have  signally  escaped  their 
hands.  God  has  saved  my  Ine  as  by  fire.  When 
Quantrell  and  his  gang  came  into  our  town  al- 
most all  were  yet  in  their  beds.  My  wife  and 
second  boy  were  up,  and  I  in  bed,  because  I  had 
been  sick  with  the  quinsy.  The  enemy  yelled 
and  fired  a  signal.  I  sprang  out,  and  my  other 
children  and  myself  clothed  ourselves  as  quick  as 
possible. 

**  I  took  the  two  oldest  boys  and  started  to  run 
for  the  hill,  as  we  were  completely  defenceless  and 
unguarded.  I  ran  a  short  distance,  and  felt  as  if 
I  should  l^  killed.  I  returned  to  my  house,  where 
I  had  left  my  vrife  vrith  Joel,  seven  vears  old,  and 
Frank,  six  months  old,  and  thought  to  hide  in 
our  cellar.  I  told  Willie,  twelve  years  old,  and 
Eddie,  ten  years  old,  to  run  for  life,  and  I  would 
hide.  I  Imd  scarcely  found  a  spot  in  which  to 
secrete  myself,  when  four  murderers  entered  my 
house  and  demanded  of  my  wife,  with  horrid 
oaths,  where  that  husband  of  hers  was,  who  vras 
hid  in  the  cellar.  She  replied,  'The  cellar  is 
open ;  you  can  go  and  see  for  yourselves.  My 
husband  started  over  the  hill  with  the  children.' 
They  demanded  a  light  to  search.  My  wife  gave 
them  a  lighted  lamp,  and  they  came,  light  and 
revolvers  m  hand,  swearing  to  kill  at  first  sight. 
They  came  within  eight  feet  of  where  I  lay,  out 
my  wife's  self-possession  in  giving  the  light  had 
disconcerted  them,  and  they  left  without  seeing 
me.  They  fired  our  house  in  four  places,  but  my 
wife,  by  aunost  superhuman  efforts,  and  with  baby 
in  arms,  extinguished  the  fire.  Soon  after  three 
others  came,  and  asked  for  me.  But  she  said, 
*  Do  you  think  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to  stay  here  ? 
They  have  already  hunted  for  him ;  but,  thank 
God,  they  did  not  find  him.'  They  then  com- 
pleted their  work  of  pillage  and  robbery,  and 
fired  the  house  in  five  places,  threatening  to  kill 
her  if  she  attempted  to  extinguish  it  again.    One 


stood,  revolver  in  hand,  to  execute  the  threat  if 
it  was  attempted.  The  fire  burned  furiously.  The 
roof  fell  in,  then  the  upper  story,  and  then  the 
lower  floor ;  but  a  space  about  six  by  twelve  feet 
was  bv  a  great  efibrt  kept  perfectly  deluged  by 
water  by  my  wife,  to  save  mo  from  burning  alive. 
I  remained  thus  concealed  as  long  as  I  could  live 
in  such  periL 

"At  length,  and  while  the  murderers  were  stili 
at  my  front  door  and  around  my  lot,  watching 
for  their  prey,  my  wife  succeeded,  thank  God«  in 
covering  me  with  an  old  dress  and  a  piece  of  oar- 
pet,  and  thus  getting  me  out  into  die  garden^  and 
to  the  refuge  of  a  little  weeping  willow  co'vend 
with  '  morning  glory '  vines,  where  I  was  secured 
from  their  fiendish  gaze  and  saved  from  their 
hellish  thirst  for  my  olood.  I  still  expected  to 
be  discovered  and  shot  dead.  But  a  neighbor 
woman,  who  had  come  to  our  help,  aided  my  wife 
in  throwing  a  fnw  things  saved  from  the  fire 
aroimd  the  little  tree  where  I  lay,  so  as  to  cover 
me  more  securely.  Our  house  and  all  our  clothes 
—  except  a  few  old  and  broken  garments  (not  a 
full  suit  of  anything  for  one  of  us)  and  some  car- 
pet — with  beds,  books,  and  everything  to  eat  or 
read,  were  consumed  over  us  or  before  our  eyes. 
But  what  of  that  P  I  live !  Through  God's  mer- 
cy I  live ! "  ..^-— » 

The  Twm  Brothers. — That  fact  is  stranger 
than  fiction,  is  exemplified  in  the  following  true 
story  of  two  brothers,  twins,  which  occurred 
durmg  the  memorable  siege  of  Port  Hudson. 
Passing,  one  day,  through  the  streets  of  that  little 
town,  we  noticed  two  corpses  lying  upon  the  gal- 
lery of  the  carpenter's  shop,  awaiting  their  turn 
for  the  boxes,  dignified  with  the  title  of  cofiins, 
to  consign  them  to  their  last  resting-place.  They 
were  booies  of  tall  stature,  stout  and  well  built, 
betokening  the  hardy  backwoodsmen  of  the  South- 
west. Over  the  fiioe  of  each  was  thrown  a  cloth, 
through  which  the  blood  was  oozing,  showing 
that  they  had  received  their  death  wounds  tbrou£h 
the  heao.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight,  during  the 
siege,  to  see  death  in  every  form,  from  the  body 
pierced  by  the  single  bullet,  to  the  one  shattered  to 
atoms  by  the  cannon  ball  or  mortar  shelL  Yet 
there  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  those 
bodies  which  riveted  our  attention :  we  indulged 
the  inauiry  as  to  who  they  were.  A  rough,  grinly 
Confederate  soldier  was  sitting  by  their  side, 
whose  arm,  tied  up,  showed  that,  for  the  present, 
he  was  unfit  for  active  service.  The  tears  were 
trickling  down  his  cheeks  as  he  gazed  mournfully 
upon  the  dead  before  him,  while  his  Quivering  lip 
told,  better  than  words,  that  they  haa  been  more 
to  him  than  simple  comrades  of  the  tent  and 
field. 

He  related  their  story  in  a  few  words.  "  TTiey 
were  my  sons,"  said  he,  "  and  were  twins.  One 
of  them  joined  at  the  same  time  I  did.  We 
came  here  with  General  Beale,  and  have  done  our 
duty  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  and,  I  believe, 
to  tne  satisfaction  of  our  officers. 

«  This  morning,  sir,  while  at  the  breastworks, 
one  of  my  boys,  in  order  to  get  good  aim  at  the 
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sharpshooters  outside,  thoughtlessly  raised  him- 
self too  high,  when  a  rifle  hallpierced  his  brain, 
and  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet  His  brother,  seeing 
him  fall,  sprang  forward  to  pick  him  up,  but,  in 
so  doing,  exposed  himself  above  the  line  of  de- 
fences, when  he  too  receiyed  a  ball  through  the 
brain,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  still  quivering 
corpse  of  Us  brother.  As  they  came  into  the 
world,  so  they  went  out  of  it  —  together.  In 
removing  theur  bodies  from  the  breastworks,  I 
got  this  wound,  which  has  shattered  my  arm. 
Would  that  I  had  died  with  them,  sir,  for  I  have 
no  one  to  love  now  upon  this  earUi." 

"  And  their  mother — your  wife  P  " 

"  Died,  sir,  in  givine  them  birth.** 

One  coffin  received  the  remains  of  the  twins, 
and,  a  few  days  after,  while  sitting  in  front  of  his 
tent,  an  exploding  shell  gave  a  death  wound  to 
their  heart-broken  father. 


Amenities  op  Picket  Duty.  —  "Our  regi- 
ment (the  First  Delaware)  was  on  picket,  and 
confronting  the  enemy.  *  Barney,'  our  Sergeant- 
Major,  —  who,  by  the  way,  is  quite  an  institution, 
—  espied  a  cow,  which  had  just  escaped  from  the 
rebel  lines,  with  a  reb  in  hot  pursuit,  both  coming 
towards  neutral  territory.  'Barney,*  seizing  his 
sword,  rushed  towards  the  scene.  Secesh,  seeing 
the  advance,  halted.  Imagine  his  surprise,  when 
•  Barney  *  ran  up  to  the  cow,  and,  waving  his 
sword,  gave  her  a  gentle  poke  with  it,  and  started 
her  towards  our  lines.  The  rebel,  astonished 
at  the  audacity,  cried  out :  <  Halloo,  you  Yank ! 
bring  (liat  cow  back  here !  She  belongs  to  us.* 
<  Barney,*  flourishing  his  sword,  stopped,  and 
looked  back  towards  him,  and  responded :  '  Who 
are  you  eursingf  you  darned  rebel?  The  animid 
has  seceded !  *  Giving  the  cow  another  reminder 
with  his  sword  that  she  was  needed  in  our  bivouac, 
he  brought  her  in  triumphantly,  —  several  of  the 
rebs,  who  had  been  drawn  out  by  the  colloquy, 
lau^hin^  at  the  signal  discomfiture  of  their  com- 
panion m  arms.  'Barney,'  having  milked  the 
cow,  and  obtained  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
the  lacteal  fluid, — enough  to  supply  the  entire 
picket  reserve, — turned  her  bacfc  towards  the 
rebel  lines,  and  cried  out  to  the  defeated  Johnny 
that  he  might  have  the  beast  now — that  he  didn  t 
need  her  any  longer.  The  last  seen  of  her,  she 
was  wending  her  way  slowly  to  the  enemy  in 
quest  of  her  calf,  which  was  tied  to  a  tree.  This, 
to  say  the  least,  was  a  handsome  piece  of  strategy ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  milk,  it  was  a  covp  dt 
mcrin,**  

Scenes  in  the  South-west. — The  follow- 
ing narrative  of  a  recruiting  expedition  into  Ar- 
kansas was  given  by  Engineer  L.  O.  Bennett, 
who  left  St.  Louis  in  April,  1863,  in  com{)any 
with  William  M.  Fishback,  who  was  authorized 
by  General  Curtis  to  raise  a  regiment  among  the 
loyal  Arkansians :  **  The  party  started  for  Qass- 
yille,  Missouri,  intending  to  make  that  place  their 
point  of  departure  for  the  journey  to  the  moun- 
tamSk 


**  The  road  to  Cassville  is  intersected  several 
times  by  a  limpid  stream,  called  Flat  Creek.  It 
was  very  high,  from  the  recent  rains.  On  the 
road,  four  *  great  strapping  girls  *  were  overtaken, 
who  were  footing  it  frt>m  Newton  County  to  Cass- 
viUe.  The  girls  sometimes  kept  up  with,  and 
occasionally  outstripped,  his  ambulance.  Occa- 
sionally the  vehicle  would  get  the  start  on  a  level 
stretch  of  road,  and  the  girls  would  fall  behind. 
Coming  up  to  a  deep  ford,  th^  Colonel,  with  gal- 
lant intentions,  halted  his  ambulance,  until  the 
S'rls  came  up,  and  poUtely  offered  to  convey 
em  to  the  opposite  bank  in  his  ambulance. 
'  O,.  no ;  we  never  ride,'  said  one ;  and  they  leaped 
into  the  boiling  current,  and,  although  the  creek 
was  <  waist  deep,'  they  soon  emerged,  dripping, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  leaving  the  very  modest 
Colonel  completely  nonplused  by  the  adventur- 
ous "  Amazons.  The  damsels  were  soon  half  a 
mile  in  advance,  singing: 

**  *  O,  did  you  see  my  sister  ? ' 

"  On  arriving  at  Cassville,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  Fayetteville,  our  advanced  post  in 
Arkansas,  was  ordered  to  be  abandoned,  and  that 
the  Federal  troops  were  on  the  retrograde  march 
to  Missouri.  This  information  put  a  damper  on 
recruiting  prospects  in  that  section,  and  the  party 
returned  to  Springfield. 

'<It  was  resolved  to  penetrate  Arkansas  by 
way  of  Forsyth,  on  the  White  River,  and  a  rather 
formidable  company  was  made  up,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  Kansas  officers,  '  regular  dare-dev- 
ils,' and  a  few  Arkansas  fugitives,  numbering 
^hteen  in  all  —  armed  to  the  teeth  —  under 
command  of  Colonel  Fishback. 

"  The  White  River  was  reached  by  the  recruit- 
ing party  about  a  mile  above  Forsyth.  The  river 
was  swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  crossing  seemed  dubious.  The  region 
was  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  infested 
with  secesh  sympathizers.  It  was  getting  to- 
wards night  A  butternut  individual  was  discov- 
ered on  the  opposite  shore. 

**  After  hailing  the  stranger,  and  parleying  some 
time  with  him,  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  the 
party  should  cross,  and  perfect  arrangements. 
Kelley,  a  bold,  adroit  man,  volunteered  to  go 
over,  and  a  boy  paddled  over  in  a  *  dug-out '  to 
get  him.  Kelley  and  the  boy  started  in  the  '  dug- 
out '  to  cross,  but  before  they  reached  the  other 
side,  three  more  men  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank,  with  muskets  and  revolvers  ready  cocked. 
Their  movements  were  closely  watched,  and  our 
men  rested  their  rifles  across  logs,  and,  with 
steady  aim,  intended  to  blaze  away  in  case  any 
hostile  move  should  be  made  on  Kelley.  The 
latter  was  allowed  to  land,  and  had  a  long  con- 
ference, in  which  he  represented  that  his  party 
were  bushwhackers,  who  had  been  chased  by  the 
Federal  authorities  out  of  Missouri,  and  were  on 
their  way  south.  This  artful  story  was  credited, 
and  the  boat  permitted  to  bring  over  the  balance 
of  the  party -^ which  had  to  oe  done  one  at  a 
time — making  some  eighteen  round  trips.  It 
was,  consequently,  late  in  the  night  before  all  had 
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ffot  over.  In  swimming  their  hortei,  four  were 
drowned. 

"  The  men  who  so  readily  assisted  in  ferr3dng 
the  party  across  the  river  turned  out  to  be  among 
Uie  worst  class  of  bushwhackers  in  that  region. 

*<  One  was  Hendrick,  who  had  hung  and  shot  a 
number  of  loyal  men  in  Ozark  and  Stone  Ck>un- 
ties,  Missouri.  Another,  named  Bird,  was  also  a 
noted  desperado,  being  a  horse  thief  and  a  mur- 
derer. He  and  his  gang  had  '  cleaned  out '  every 
loyal  family  on  Bull  and  Swan  Creeks,  in  Taney 
County,  AJissouri,  utterly  depopulating  that  sec- 
tion for  miles  around. 

''On  takinff  leave  of  these  desperadoes  next 
morning,  the  Kindest  wishes  for  the  success  of 
our  party  were  expressed.  A  list  of  rebel  leaders 
was  also  given,  where  the  party  would  be  wel- 
comed, and  receive  assistance  in  their  journey 
throughout  the  country. 

«  Proceeding  three  miles  further,  up  popped  a 
picket  from  the  side  of  the  road,  who,  oraering 
the  party  to  halt,  demanded  who  they  were  and 
their'  destination.  The  ev^-prompt  Kelley  was 
sent  forward,  and,  after  a  brief  explanation,  made 
all  things  satisfactory  to  the  picket  The  picket 
said  he  was  from  St.  Louis,  and  was  among  forty 
prisoners  who  escaped  from  the  ^ard-house  at 
Springfield,  one  dark  and  rainy  night  He  was 
asked  why  he  was  stationed  in  that  out  of  the 
way  place,  and  replied  that  pickets  were  sta- 
tioned in  these  places  to  kill  the  '  Mountain  Feds,' 
as  they  were  called,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
fieeing  from  Arkansas  to  Missouri.  He  informed 
the  party  that  ten  more  pickets  were  concealed  in 
the  brush.  His  creduhty  was  so  far  overconiie 
that  he  gave  the  party  the  rebel  pass-word.  It 
consisted  in  whistling  three  times  like  a  quaiL 
He  said  by  making  that  noise,  they  would  not  be 
molested  when  they  ran  across  any  of  their  men. 
If  any  one  was  seen  in  the  act  of  firing,  he  said, 
iust  whistle  the  sip:nal  as  directed,  ana  the  fire- 
locks would  drop  mstantly.  Kelley  soon  became 
a  proficient  in  making  the  desired  signal. 

"  The  bald  tops  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with 
a  light  verdure,  sprinkled  with  fiowers.  They 
descended  from  the  hill  countir  into  a  long  piece 
of  woods.  The  last  picket  had  given  the  locality 
of  the  pickets,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  stronglv 
posted  picket  guard  some  fourteen  miles  ah^d, 
the  travellers  held  a  council  and  resolved  to  leave 
the  main  travelled  road.  Bv  this  detour  thev  in- 
tended to  drcumvent  the  picket  guard.  On  leav- 
ing the  main  road  they  got  among  the  hills  again, 
and  after  travelling  a  wnole  day,  ascending  and 
descending  the  mils,  they  emerged  at  night  on 
the  road  and  found  they  had  advanced  but  five 
miles. 

'*  The  next  morning  the  blankets  were  tied  to 
the  saddles,  and  the  party,  mounting  their  horses, 
determined  to  keep  tne  road  and  run  the  risk  of 
encountering  the  pickets.  When  the;^  got  in 
si^t  of  the  latter,  instead  of  meeting  with  oppo- 
sition, the  cowardly  pickets  mounted  their  steeds 
and  precipitately  fled  to  Carrolton,  the  county 
seat  of  Carrol  Countv,  sixteen  miles  distant  The 
pickets  spread  the  alarm  that  the  Missouri  en- 


rolled militia  was  coming  in  full  fi:»xe.  They 
followed  the  terrified  pickets,  and  camped  within 
eight  miles  of  Carrolton,  procuring  a  few  ears  of 
com,  which  was  parched  for  supper. 

''  In  order  to  avoid  the  rebel  bands,  who  were 
patrolling  the  countrv,  it  became  necessary,  much 
of  the  time,  to  travel  in  the  woods,  over  moun- 
tains, and  through  rocky  ravines,  away  frt)m  the 
'settlements.'*  Ignorance  of  the  geography  of 
the  country  kept  the  party  so  long  on  Uie  way 
that  their  scanty  supply  of  hard  tack  was  ex- 
hausted. Hogs  and  cattle  were  plenty,  and  one 
of  the  part^,  a  Rocky  Mountain  hunter,  exercised 
his  agilitjr  m  lassoing  a  fitt  steer,  without  exposing 
theirposition  bv  a  £ot 

"  Tne  Colonel  one  day  came  up  to  a  cabin,  and 
inquired  of  the  butternut  owner  if  he  had  any 
com  bread  to  spare.  'No,'  said  Butternut 
'  don't  raise  mucn  of  nothin'  down  yere ;  the 
crap's  poor.'  Casting  a  glance  over  into  a  small 
enclosiure,  bristling  with  weeds,  the  Colonel 
thought  he  discovered  something  resembling  oi^ 
ions.  Inquiry  was  made  of  the  man  if  he  had 
onions  to  spare,  and  be  answered  he  '  reckoned 
not'  Presently  his  barefooted  better-half,  who 
had  been  listening,  said,  '  Pap,  I  reckon  it's  in- 
juns  he's  arter.'  '  O,'  said  JBuUemut  '  if  it's 
%mfun8  you're  arter,  I  low  we  kin  spare  you  a 
heap  on  'em.'  And  the  Colonel  returned  to  camp 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  '  injuns '  to  regak 
his  half-famished  command. 

"  Not  far  from  Carrolton  was  found  one  Lewis, 
a  most  wicked  rebel,  who,  with  an  '  oath '  and 
'  protection  papers '  in  his  pocket,  obtained  from 
Colonel  Weir,  of  the  Tenth  Kansas,  boasted  that 
he  had  all  along  made  it  his  business  to  himt  and 
help  to  hang  and  rob  Union  men,  or  obH^  them 
to  flee  irom  ibe  country.  Under  the  idea  that 
the  party  were  Southern  men,  he  piloted  thxm 
eight  nmes  on  the  way. 

"  On  the  top  of  Gaither  Mountain  were  sevend 
droves  of  horses  belonging  to  the  secesh  residing 
on  Crooked  (>eek.  Some  of  the  party  were 
much  better  mounted  when  they  left  the  top  of 
the  mountain. 

"Arriving  at  Jasper,  in  Newton  County,  the 
party  considered  themselves  safe,  as  the^eople 
among  the  mountains  are  mostly  loyaL  Captain 
Vanderpool,  of  the  First  Arkansas  infantry,  was 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  number  of  armed 
recruits.  He  had  had  several  encounters  with 
the  rebels,  and  defeated  them  ever^  time.  It 
was  judged  best  not  to  confine  recruiting  opera- 
tions to  one  neighborhood.  Accordingly  a  portion 
went  about  thirty  mUes  east  in  Pope  County^  on 
Uie  border  of  Searcy  and  Conway  Counties. 

"  An  expedition  was  planned  to  a  saltpetre  cave 
in  Searcy  County,  which  was  being  worked  by 
Uie  rebels,  who  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  barrels  per  day.  Th&  ubiquitous  Keller. 
at  the  head  of  twelve  men,  cautiously  approached 
Uie  cave,  surprised  and  captured  ms  guard,  de^ 
stroyed  all  tne  machinery,  ketUes,  vats,  arches, 
&c,  pertaining  to  the  works,  and,  with  his  pris* 
oners  and  a  number  of  captured  horses,  returned 
without  a  smgle  misfortune  to  any  of  his  party. 
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This  little  adventure  so  won  the  confidence  of  the 
mountaineers,  that  they  thought  there  was  no 
such  man  as  Kelley  and  the  Kansas  jayhawkers. 

**  Volunteers  came  flocking  in  hy  tne  score,  and 
in  ten  days  a  company  of  mnety-six  was  formed, 
with  William  Brashears,  an  ArVansian,  as  Cap- 
tain, Kelley  as  First  Lieutenant,  and  Joseph  Brown 
as  Second  Lieutenant.  Other  expeditions  were 
planned,  many  horses,  g;uns,  and  prisoners  taken, 
and  much  property  recovered  which  had  been 
captured  from  Union  men. 

*'  Word  finally  came  that  an  expedition  of 
three  hundred  rebels  was  coming  from  Dover, 
the  county  seat  of  Pope  County,  to  break  up 
Brashears'  company.  The  boys  retired  to  a  fa- 
vorable position  among  the  mountains,  and  for 
two  days  awaited  their  coming.  At  length  word 
was  brought  from  what  was  deemed  a  reliable 
source  that  the  rebels  had  returned. 

''  Captain  Brashears,  having  business  at  home, 
and  not  suspecting  danger,  with  only  four  men  in 
his  company,  was  proceeding  to  tlie  transaction 
of  his  business,  when  suddenly  he  fell  among  the 
entire  secesh  force.  They  chased  him  over  a 
mile,  wounding  him  several  times,  and  finally 
killing  him. 

«  One  of  Captain  Brashears*  companions  made 
his  escape,  another  was  killed,  and  two  others, 
brothers,  were  captured  and  hung,  after  enduring 
many  tortures  and  fiendish  barbarities,  disj^ce- 
fiil  even  to  savage  Indians,  and  too  repulsive  to 
be  related.  The  neighboring  women  were  not 
even  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  bodies  without 
being  threatened  and  insulted. 

"  Mention  has  already  been  made  that  Captain 
Vanderpool  was  recruiting  in  the  neighbornood 
of  Jasper.  One  morning,  the  citisens  of  Jasper 
were  surprised  to  find  a  force  of  two  hundred 
rebels,  under  Captains  Mitchell,  Love,  and  Sisel, 
in  their  midst,  and  four  or  ^ve  of  Vandeipool's 
recruits  were  captured.  The  Captain  was  m  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  but  his  men  were  scat- 
tered, and  it  was  impossible  immediately  to  col- 
lect them.  Eighteen,  however,  were  near  at 
hand  ;  with  this  handful,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  them.  Approaching  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  and  covering  the  men  behind  rocks,  fences, 
and  trees,  a  hot  and  destructive  fire  was  poured 
upon  the  enemy,  and  they  were  glad  to  seek  the 
cover  of  the  neighboring  nills.  But  VanderpooPs 
men  beginning  to  collect,  a  retreat  was  oraered. 
At  the  crossing  of  Hudson  Creek,  our  boys  gave 
them  a  few  more  rounds,  scattering  them  in  every 
direction,  and  leaving  their  dead  behind.  Our 
party  met  with  no  loss,  except  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured early  in  the  morning. 

''  An  expedition  was  planned  to  make  a  raid  in 
the  direction  of  Clarksville  and  the  Arkansas 
Biver,  and  about  sixty  men  were  collected  for  the 
enterprise.  Two  of  Bennett's  recruiting  officers 
resided  south  of  the  Arkansas,  and  aimed  to  get 
in  their  own  neighborhoods,  where  their  chances 
for  recruiting  were  more  flattering.  In.  this  scout, 
Vanderpool  promised  to  aid  them  to  the  river, 
and  accordingly  all  who  had  not  already  gone 
to  Pope  County  joined  the  expedition.     After 


scouting  two  days  among  the  mountains  and 
deep  vuleys,  which  had  alternately  been  devas- 
tated by  the  rebels  and  'Mountain  Feds,'  and 
where  nothing  but  the  most  abject  poverty  and 
wretchedness  existed,  our  party  struck  the  valley 
of  Mulberry  Creek,  in  Johnson  County,  which 
had  not  been  viuted  by  a  military  force  since  the 
war.  Large  fields  of  com  and  plenty  abounded 
on  every  side.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  of 
tl^  rebel  persuasion.  No  armed  force  was  met 
with.  A  number  of  horses,  a  few  guns  and  am- 
munition, were  captured,  and  also  four  prisoners. 
A  large  force  prevented  them  from  going  to 
Clarksville.  The  two  recruiting  officers  crossed 
the  river,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  from  them 
since. 

"  The  acquaintance  was  formed  of  Captain  Sam« 
uel  Farmer,  who  resides  near  the  head  or  Mulberry 
Creek.  Some  of  the  party  had  been  but  a  few 
minutes  at  his  house,  when  some  of  his  smaller 
children  went  to  his  hiding-place  in  the  woods, 
and  informed  him  that  a  party,  of  Federals  was 
at  the  house.  The  Captain  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  with  tears  of  joy  bade  them  wel- 
come, saying  that  anything  he  had  was  free. 
Such  demonstrations  of  friendship  deterred  the 
boys  from  meddling  with  even  his  bees,  and  the 
old  fellow  had  to  take  the  lead  in  opening  two 
of  his  best  hives  of  honey  for  the  boys.  Com 
bread  and  bacon  were  served  liberally,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  scout  the  bo3rs  got  enough 
to  eat. 

"  The  Captain  said  he  was  an  early  settler  in  Ar- 
kansas, ana  for  many  years  had  represented  John- 
son County  in  the  State  Senate.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  secession  troubles,  he  had  taken 
an  open  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  in  the 
elections  preliminary  to  the  Convention,  had 
steadily  voted  against  secession.  By  the  action 
of  the  Convention  (not  the  peopled  the  State 
finally  drifted  with  the  Southern  tide.  Military 
companies  were  everywhere  raised  for  the  South, 
and,  quite  early,  one  in  Mr.  Farmer's  own  neigh- 
borhood. He  had  served  in  the  Mexican  and 
Florida  wars,  and  more  recently  in  the  Indian 
war  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  his  military 
experience  and  qualities  were  well  known.  At 
once,  every  device  which  rebel  ingenuity  could 
invent  was  brought  to  bear  to  force  him  into  the 
service.  Flattery,  threats,  promises  of  high  po- 
sitions, and  the  personal  influence  of  Governor 
Rector,  in  a  measure  overcame  his  scruples,  and 
he  was  made  Major  of  Hill's  Fifteenth  Arkansas 
regiment.  The  work  of  drilling  and  preparing 
the  regiment  for  duty  devolved  entirely  upon 
him. 

*<  During  Price's  occupation  of  Springfield,  in 
the  winter  of  1861-2,  his  regiment  was  stationed 
at  Elm  Springs,  under  McCmloch.  Price's  rapid 
retreat  before  General  Curtis  called  for  help  from 
McCuUoch,  and  he  with  other  forces  met  the  re- 
treating Missourian  at  Sugar  Creek,  where  a  stand 
was  resolved  upon.  All  remember  the  result  of 
that  skirmish,  in  which  the  Federal  cavabry,  under 
Carr,  Ellis,,  and  Bowen,  charged  so  vigorously 
among  the  rebel  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  as  to 
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again  set  them  in  a  headlong  flight.  The  impet- 
uous charge  of  the  Federal  squadron  of  cavalry 
in  a  measure  removed  from  Farmer's  eyes  the 
scales  which  Lexington,  Wilson  Creek,  and  Bull 
Run  had  placed  over  them.  He  saw  that  the  arm 
of  the  national  government  was  not  yet  palsied, 
.  but  was  capable  of  dealing  to  traitors  powerful 
blows.  At  Cross  Hollows,  Price,  who  outranked 
McCuUoch,  determined  to  make  a  stand.  To  this 
the  latter  was  opposed,  and  so  serious  was  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  leaders  that  a  council  of 
war  was  called  the  settle  the  difficulties  and  adopt 
a  policy. 

**  Farmer  was  the  only  one  of  that  council  who 
sided  with  McCuUoch.  He  admitted  the  strength 
of  the  position,  provided  Curtis  was  foolish  enough 
to  attack  in  front,  but  stated  that  the  topography 
of  the  country  was  such  that  their  position  could 
be  easily  turned,  and  predicted  that  the  next  thing 
the  Federals  would  be  on  their  (the  rebels')  flank. 
Sure  enough,  the  next  day  Sigel  was  at  Osage 
Springs,  threatening  Price's  flank  and  rear ;  and 
nothing  was  left  for  them  to  do  but  resume  the 
skedaddle  to  the  Boston  Mountains,  where  Mc- 
CuUoch wished  to  remain  and  receive  Curtis'  at- 
tack. But  here  Van  Dom  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand, which  soon  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge.  At  this  battle  Colonel  HiU  and  his  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel early  ran  away  from  the  fight,  tak- 
ing a  smaU  part  of  the  regiment  with  them.  But 
Major  Farmer  kept  the  remainder  in  their  places, 
and  was  drawn  up  in  line  but  a  few  rods  from  the 
field,  and  but  a  few  paces  from  where  Ben  McCul- 
loch  was  kiUed.  He  was  the  first  man  to  aid  him 
after  he  was  shot. 

'*  About  ten  minutes  before  McCuUoch  feU, 
they  were  together  reconnoitring  the  Federal  posi- 
tion. The  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  formed  in  line  for 
a  charge ;  and  when  the  breeze  unfolded  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  view.  Major  Farmer's  old  love  for 
the  flag  returned,  and  turning  to  McCuUoch,  he 
said  that  *  this  was  the  last  battle  and  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  raise  his  hand  against  ^at 
flag.'  The  scene,  and  such  surrounding  circum- 
stances, in  the  midst  of  the  thunders  of  a  great 
battle,  an  expression  from  one  he  highly  esteemed, 
afiected  even  McCuUoch,  and  he  asserted  that  it 
was  a  trying  ordeal  for  him  to  fight  against  that 
once-honored  flag.  He  was  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  field  at  Elkhom,  at  the  rebels'  final 
retreat. 

"  Farmer,  shortly  after,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, which,  after  many  delays,  was  granted,  and 
he  returned  to  his  home.  Shortly  a^r  the  con- 
script law  was  put  in  force,  and  at  a  pubUc  meet- 
ing in  his  neighborhood  he  denounced  the  meas- 
ure with  aU  his  powers.  Though  not  daring 
openly  to  avow  himself  a  Union  man,  yet  he  pre- 
dicted that  such  arbitrary  measures  would  soon 
drive  the  people  of  Arkansas  to  rebel  against  the 
rebeUion.  He  compared  the  helpless  condition 
of  Arkansas,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  to  the 
*  valley  of  dry  bones ;  and  his  conviction  that  a 
wind  would  blow  from  the  North,  and  that  bone 
woidd  seek  its  bone,  and  the  whole  become  a  Hv- 
ing  mass.'    How  truly  has  this  come  to  pass  in 


the  present  uprising  of  the  people  of  Arkansas* 
and  the  development  of  a  Union  sentiment  there ! 
'  Bone  is  seeking  its  bone '  aU  over  the  South. 

**  Three  of  his  sons  came  within  reach  of  the 
conscription  act,  and  to  avoid  it  thev  sought 
safety  among  the  neighboring  crags  of  the  moun- 
tains and  woods.  They  were  himted  like  wolvea, 
and  one  of  them  shot  down  by  the  rebel  home 
guard ;  and  though  this  occurrence  was  near  a 
year  ago,  he  was  still  almost  helpless  ftx>m  the 
efiect  of  ^e  shot  The  father  and  sons,  however, 
by  hiding  in  the  woods,  had  thus  far  escaped  the 

Erovisions  of  the  act,  and  haUed  us  as  his  dearest 
iends  and  benefactors.  He  stated  that  there 
were  a  large  number  in  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains who  were  hunted  the  same  as  he. 

"  The  Captain  was  advised  to  form  a  ccmipany, 
and  join  the  Federal  army,  and  that,  if  he  ever 
expected  Arkansas  to  be  fn^  and  restored  to  the 
Union,  he  must  help  to  do  it  He  could  not  ex- 
pect others  to  do  that  which  more  intimately 
concerned  him.  Said  he, '  WiU  the  Federals  re- 
ceive  me  after  the  part  I  have  taken  against  them  ? ' 
Having  been  satisfied  in  regard  to  tms,  he  avowed 
his  intention  to  immediately  raise  a  company. 
He  was  given  the  necessary  mstructions,  and 
when  next  heard  from,  the  company  nuii^)ered 
over  sixty,  with  himself  as  captain,  with  others 
equally  as  loyal,  as  Ueuteuants.  When  last  heard 
from,  his  company  numbered  one  hundred  and 
three  men. 

"  Nearly  every  day  after  the  formation  of  his 
company,  expeditions  were  planned  and  executed 
against  the  secessionisU  for  arms,  ammunition, 
and  horses,  for  his  men.  At  one  time  a  few  of 
his  boys  entered  Clarksville,  captured  a  rifle  from 
one  Basham,  which  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
doUars ;  also  a  horse,  valued  atone  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  Basham  was  a  noted  secessionist,  and 
had  been  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State. 
On  another  occasion,  Lieutenant  Middleton,  with 
but  one  companion,  came  suddenlv  upon  a  Cap- 
tain Birch  and  three  soldiers,  and  demanded  their 
surrender.  Birch,  in  reply,  ordered  Middleton  to 
surrender.  Both  parties  prepared  for  a  fight,  but 
after  a  long  parley,  Bircn  and  his  men  surren- 
dered. Captain  Birch  was  armed  with  a  splendid 
Sharp's  cavalry  rifle,  and  aU  were  mounted  on 
good  horses.  Middleton  would  scarcely  take 
a  thousand  doUars  for  his  rifle. 

<*  One  day  Captain  Farmer  was  alone  at  a  black- 
smith's shop,  getting  his  horse  shod  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  not  dreannng  of  rebels  in  many  nules 
of  him.  He  heard  a  rustling  in  a  neighboring 
cornfield,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it,  until  sud- 
denly he  was  nred  on  by  forty  men.  The  buUets 
cut  his  clothes,  and  tore  up  the  gravel  aU  around 
him,  but  he  was  not  hurt  He  dashed  into  a 
neighboring  thicket,  losing  his  hat  in  his  flight 
Shots  were  poured  after  mm,  and  a  number  of 
rebels  pursued,  among  whom  was  Captain  Birdi, 
whom  he  had  kindly  treated,  and  released  but  a  few 
days  before,  after  promising  upon  honor  not  to 
molest  the  Union  people^  a^ain.  Captain  Farmer 
had  a  rifle  and  a  pistol  with  him,  hut  the  rifle 
missed  fire,  but  with  his  pistol  he  scratched  the 
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Captain  in  the  face,  and  out  his  ear  nearly  free 
fitmi  his  head. 

"  Of  course,  the  forty  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  for- 
getting even  to  take  off  the  Captain's  horse. 
The^  rejoined  the  other  portion  of  their  band, 
consisting,  in  all,  of  one  himdred  and  fifty  men. 
The  Captain  soon  met  seven  of  his  bovs,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  AVhile  he  went  to  collect  the 
remainder,  the  seven  secreted  themselves  in  a 
cornfield,  and  fired  into  the  whole  secesh  crowd 
as  they  passed  along,  killing  two  and  wounding 
one.  The  secesh  prepared  to  make  a  charge  into 
the  com,  but  another  round  from  their  hidden  foe 
put  the  whole  crowd  to  flight,  leaving  five  dead 
and  two  wounded  in  the  road.  The  seven, 
among  whom  were  two  of  Farmer's  sons,  chased 
the  T^]s  to  Clarksville. 

**  The  mountainous  districts  of  Arkansas  are  its 
loyal  portions.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  Bos- 
ton range,  which  extends  from  near  Batesville  to 
an  unlimited  distance  westward.  Its  gorges,  caves, 
and  thickets  form  a  safe  retreat  from  danger,  and 
swarm  with  loyal  men,  objects  of  rebel  cruelty  and 
persecution. 

**  To  cross  these  mountain  ranges,  or  ascend  the 
isolated  peaks,  is  a  most  laborious  undertaking. 
With  difficulty  one  clambers  up  the  steep  sides, 
while  a  loose  rock  occasionally  tumbles  with  a 
crash  into  a  chasm  below.  The  summits  are  often 
surrounded  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  with 
only  an  occasional  opening  up  the  natural  steps 
by  which  they  are  attained. 

"  From  these  commanding  eminences  is  had  the 
most  singular  and  romantic  view  which  imagina- 
tion can  paint.  To  some  this  rough  scenery 
would  be  enchantingly  sublime.  On  either  side 
of  narrow  valleys,  mountains  piled  up  almost  to 
the  clouds,  exhibiting  a  variegated  view  of  huge 
rocks,  crags,  caverns,  and  peaks,  and  the  whole 
covered  by  a  thick,  almost  impenetrable  wilder- 
ness. 

**  These  are  the  fortresses  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers, from  which  they  bid  defiance  to  the  sur- 
rounding rebel  hordes,  and  often  sweep  down 
upon  them  like  an  eagle  on  its  prey. 

"  Nearly  every  crag  and  ravine  among  the  Bos- 
ton Mountains  have  echoed  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  rifle,  used  in  deadly  conflict  between  the  con- 
tending factions  which  divide  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas. The  mountains  are  tbe  fortresses  of  the 
Union  men,  and  woe  be  to  tbe  rebel  who  shows 
himself  in  these  haunts.  Tbe  Union  man  who 
ventures  into  the  surrounding  country  is  caught 
and  hung  to  the  first  limb.  A  rebel  raid  was 
made  up  the  valley  of  Hudson's  Creek  *  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  out  Vanderpool  and  bis  cursed 
reaSf  under  the  command  of  Love  and  SiseL  As 
they  proceeded  up  the  valley,  two  or  three  unsus- 
pecting Federal  recruits  were  caught  and  hung. 

''  But  Vanderpool  was  not  idle.  Hastily  collect- 
ing about  sixty  or  seventy  of  his  men,  he  made  an 
attack  on  them  at  Huston's.  The  rapid  fire  of 
the  huntsmen's  rifles  resounded  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  both  parties  fought  with  the  determina- 
tion to  conquer  or  die.  But  our  men  found  them- 
selves between  two  fires  from  the  bam  and  house, 


and  being  largely  outnumbered,  were  obliged  to 
fall  back.  But  Lieutenant  Cross  was  determined 
not  to  give  up  the  unequal  contest,  and  collecting 
a  few  brave  spirits,  charged  almost  among  the 
enemy.  He  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  life, 
for  he  fell  pierced  with  a  score  of  balls.  The  sur- 
vivors fiea ;  but  no  opportunity  was  lost  to  now 
and  then  drop  a  stray  shot  among  the  rebels,  un- 
til their  situation  became  so  dangerous  that  they 
retreated  into  Carroll  county,  burying  eight  or 
their  dead  in  a  field  adjoining  the  house,  and  car- 
rying off  a  large  number  of  wounded. 

**Our  loss  was  one  killed  and  four  slightly 
wounded.  But  bv  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Cross 
the  mountaineers  lost  their  bravest  and  best  friend. 
He  knew  no  fear,  and  his  only  fault  was  ^jashness. 
None  had  such  influence  over  the  men  to  prevent 
them  from  the  same  excesses  as  the  rebels,  as  he. 
After  his  death  Vanderpool's  recruits  lost  much 
of  the  discipline  which  the  Lieutenant  had  en- 
forced. His  death  added  another  to  the  large  list 
of  widows  and  orphans  who  can  trace  their  be- 
reavement directly  to  this  cruel,  heartless  war. 

"  Mrs.  Cross  came  with  the  recruiting  party  to 
Sprin^eld,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  pay 
due  him  for  many  months'  faithml  services ;  out 
met  with  little  success.  Many  of  the  heartless 
officers  who  have  the  management  of  much  of 
the  army  business,  can,  and  often  do,  manage  to 
strip  the  ignorant,  but  deserving,  Arkansas  widow 
or  soldier  of  all  or  much  of  their  hard  earnings  — 
oftentimes  costing  blood  and  life. 

**  About  the  1st  of  July,  it  was  determined, 
with  the  recruits  on  hand,  to  fight  their  wav  out, 
if  necessary,  to  the  Federal  lines ;  and  all  were 
ordered  to  rendezvous  on  Hudson's  Creek,  about 
four  miles  above  Jasper.  But  a  bareheaded  fe- 
male express  rider,  mounted  on  a  bare-backed 
horse,  reeking  with  sweat,  announced  that  Sisel, 
with  a  hundred  men,  was  on  Big  Creek,  eight  miles 
distant,  committing  depredations  on  the  Union 
inhabitants.  About  one  hundred  of  our  men 
were  mounted  and  off  in  an  instant.  It  was 
thought  best  to  go  over  the  mountain,  to  the 
head  of  the  creek,  and  then  down  it  and  meet 
him,  as  he  was  reported  to  be  moving  up  the 
stream.  This  reqiured  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles ; 
and  when  we  reacned  the  settlement  on  Big  Creek, 
we  found  the  bird  had  flown,  retracing  his  course 
down  the  creek.  We  followed  on  untd  midnight, 
when  horses  and  men  were  completely  worn  down. 
Theyhad  travelled  forty  miles  since  two  o'clock. 

"  They  finally  struck  tne  Buffalo  Creek,  or  River, 
and  camped  on  the  farm  of  one  Jackey  Adair. 
'Uncle  Jackey'  was  an  old  man,  was  quite 
wealthjr,  and  a  most  bitter  rebel.  His  hogs  and 
corn-cribs  paid  the  penalty  of  this ;  and,  during 
the  two  days  at  his  place,  man  or  beast  lacked 
not  for  something  to  eat.  Here  Mr.  Bennett  had 
a  severe  attack  of  the  pleurisy.  It  beoune  neces- 
sary for  the  men  to  go  to  other  portions  of  the 
State,  and  he  was  left  with  *  Uncle  Jackey,*  who. 
was  informed  that  his  life  would  pay  the  forfeit  for 
any  harm  which  befell  his  patient  The  old  gentle- 
man promised  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

**  Before  daylight  the  pursuit  was  resumed,  and. 
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at  sunriBe  the  spot  was  reached  where  Sisel  had 
camped  during  the  night  Of  course  he  was 
gone,  and  out  of  reach.  The  jaded  steeds  were 
turned  in  another  direction,  to  Shinn's  tanyard, 
to  get  something  for  man  and  horse  to  eat.  Here 
were  caught  two  persons,  who  said  Sisel  did  not 
leave  his  camp  ror  the  night  until  early  sunrise. 
Had  it  been  known  they  were  so  close  upon  him, 
there  would  have  been  either  a  fight  or  a  foot- 
race.   It  was  now  too  late. 

"  The  next  morning,  before  daylight,  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  Sisel's  whole  gang,  and  the 
old  man  was  rudely  asked  in  what  room  Mr.  B. 
was.  Never  did  man  plead  for  another  as  '  Uncle 
Jackey '  pleaded  for  his  patient.  He  knew  he 
would  b^killed  if  he  was  found,  and  being  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Sisel,  he  finally  persuaded  him  to 
leave.  They  did  not  even  take  the  rifle  or  revolver. 
In  the  mean  time,  Vanderpool  had  heard  of  Sisel's 
movements,  and  early  in  the  morning  was  back 
at  *  Uncle  lackey's.'  The  way  that  the  rebels 
had  gone  heins  pointed  out,  a  reconnoitring  party 
was  sent  out,  heiEuled  by  Lieutenant  Fesperman, 
a  man  as  brave  and  rash  as  Lieutenant  Cross. 
They  had  followed  the  rebel  trail  about  a  mile  in 
the  woods,  when,  fcom  an  ambush,  they  were  fired 
upon,  and  Lieutenant  Fesperman  and  another 
were  dan^ously  wounded.  The  remainder  fled 
in  confusion. 

<<  The  rebels  came  from  their  covert  and  shot 
Fesperman,  wounded  as  he  was,  through  the 
head,  killing  him  instantly.  Vanderpool  soon 
came  up,  and  the  rebels  fled.  The  bunal  of  Fes- 
perman, and  the  care  of  the  wounded  man,  occu- 
pied them  until  afternoon.  After  this,  the  rebels 
made  no  more  raids  among  the  mountains,  and 
were  much  afraid  of  the  '  Mountain  Feds,'  even  at 
their  places  of  resort  It  was  believed  that  our 
own  and  Vanderpool's  men  numbered  eight  hun- 
dred, and  that  we  had  a  natural  fort  in  the  moun- 
tains from  which  no  force  could  drive  us. 

"  On  their  return  to  the  Federal  lines,  the  party 
were  not  molested  until  after  passing  Huntsville. 
Guerrillas  had  threatened  to  nre  upon  them  from 
every  point ;  but  strong  flanking  narties  on  either 
side  prevented  this,  and  the  only  loss  from  them 
was  one  horse,  while  several  regular  soldiers  and 
a  few  guerrillas  were  captured. 

'*  At  Fayetteville  was  found  a  small  party  of 
Federal  soldiers,  about  fifty  in  number,  mostly 
convalescents  from  the  hospitals,  on  their  way  to 
their  commands,  with  a  number  of  recruiting 
officers  for  Phelps'  Second  Arkansas  cavalry. 
Our  party  numbered  about  four  hundred,  and 
the  column  had  not  all  entered  the  town  when  a 
sharp  firing  was  heard  in  the  western  suburbs, 
whicn  was  ascertained  to  be  an  attack  of  In- 
graham,  a  guerrilla  Captain,  upon  the  pickets, 
who,  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  were  driven 
in.  Eeceiving  orders  to  conduct  the  unarmed 
men  (which  included  near  half  our  number)  to  a 
place  of  safety,  Mr.  Bennett  directed  them  to 
march  out  upon  the  telegraph  road,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cassville,  until  out  of  danger.  The  firing 
coming  nearer  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
sort  of  panic  seized  Vanderpool's  men,  and  tJbiey 


hastily  retreated  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
town.  By  the  exertions  of  Vanderpool  and  a 
few  others,  a  stand  was  here  made,  but  the  rebel 
shots  soon  began  to  whistle  around  them,  and 
our  mountaineers  again  took  to  flight  The  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  detachment  of  reg^ular  sol- 
diers were  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  they,  too,  participated  in  the  panic 
and  fiiight,  in  conftision,  up  tne  telegraph  road. 
Lieutenant  Kelley  had  command  of  the  rear 
guard  of  our  column,  but  so  rapid  had  been  Van- 
aerpool's  flight  from  the  town  as  to  leave  him 
alone  with  a  small  detachment  of  his  company. 
He,  too,  fell  back  cm  the  telc^^raph  road. 

'*  By  the  exertions  of  Captain  Farmer,  Kelkj, 
Mr.  iBennett,  and  one  or  two  of  the  officers  m 
charge  of  the  convalescents,  the  flight  was 
stopped,  order  soon  restored,  and  Kelley  prepared 
to  make  a  charge  upon  the  rebels,  who  now  had 
entire  possession  of  the  town.  Hastily  collecting 
about  twenty  men,  he  bore  down  upon  the  rebel 
flank  just  as  the  last  shots  were  being  exchanged 
with  Vanderpool.  The  rebels,  thinking  this  to  be 
a  Federal  reenforcement,  designed  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  fired  one  volley,  and  then  hastily  fled, 
thus  presenting  the  novel  spectacle  of  two  con- 
tending parties  fleeing  from  each  other.  Lieu- 
tenant Kelley  was  severely  wounded  by  the  last 
fire  of  the  rebels,  a  rifle  shot  entering  above  the 
knee,  and  coming  out  of  his  back,  which  pre- 
vented his  pursuing  the  flying  rebels. 

<*They  left  three  of  their  number  dead,  and 
seven  so  seriously  wounded  as  to  be  left  behind. 
Others  of  their  number,  less  dangerously  wound- 
ed, made  their  escape.  Our  loss  was  but  two 
wounded^  including  Lieutenant  Kelley.  In  num- 
bers, the  rebels  were  only  about  eighty,  while  our 
armed  force  was  at  least  near  three  hundred.  Had 
the  rebels  known  our  strength,  they  would  not 
have  made  the  attack.  They  supposed  there 
were  none  to  contend  with  but  the  small  party  of 
convalescents  and  recruiting  officers,  who  en- 
tered the  town  the  evening  before. 

*^  The  flght  following  so  cu>sely  upon  our  enter- 
ing the  town,  and  there  being  no  difference  be- 
tween the  dress  of  the  '  Mountain  Feds '  and  the 
rebels,  led  the  former  to  suppose  the  whole  wss 
a  rebel  scheme  to  capture  them.  Hence  their 
rapid  flight  up  the  telegraph  road.  But  KeUey's 
daring  charge  undeceived  them,  and  they  were 
no  longer  afraid  of  us.  About  sixty  of  our  own 
and  Vanderpool's  recruits  were  so  frightened  as 
not  to  stop  their  flight  until  they  reached  Cass- 
ville. Vanderpool,  with  the  remainder,  after 
about  three  hours,  came  back  to  the  town.  It 
was  resolved  to  hold  the  place  for  a  time  at 
least,  and  if  the  rebels  wished  to  hUauck  us  again, 
to  retrieve  what  had  been  lost  in  the  first  en- 
counter. 

<*  The  countr}'  around  Fayetteville  had  been 
made  desolate  oy  both  armies^  which  had  alter- 
nately occupied  it  There  was  but  one  small 
field  of  com  for  many  miles  from  town,  and  it 
was  difficult  subsisting  the  horses.  Bushwhack- 
ers swarmed  around,  firing  u)>on  and  annoying 
the  Federal  foraging  and  scouting  parties,    in  a 
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few  days,  Captalni  Bobb  and  Worthmgton,  with 
two  oompames  of  the  First  Arkansas  cayahry, 
came  down  from  CassTille.  Not  haying  orders 
to  hold  the  place,  it  was  determined  to  abandon 
it,  after  retaining  possession  onl^  a  week. 

**  Captain  Vanderpool,  with  his  recruits  for  the 
l^rst  imantry,  and  tne  conyalescents,  about  one 
hundred  and  seyenty-fiye,  went  to  his  regiment 
at  Fort  Gibson,  while  Captains  Robb  and  Wor- 
tfain^n,  with  the  recrmts  and  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  who  were  moying  north,  took  the 
telegraph  road  for  Cassyille. 

**  While  Mr.  Bennett  was  at  Fayetteyille,  hay- 
ing some  leisure,  he  wrote  the  details  of  his  trip 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  he  read  to  Lieutenant 
Keliey,  at  his  solicitation,  while  the  Lieutenant 
was  lying  sick  in  bed.  A  natiye  Arkansian,  who 
was  an  attentiye  listener  to  the  narratiye,  broke  out : 

** '  Major,  you  must  haye  been  to  school  a  right 
smart.* 

"  The  unsophisticated  natiye  was  informed  that, 
like  all  the  people  of  the  North,  he  had  enjoyed 
the  adyantage  of  some  schooling. 

**  •  Wall,  you  know  a  heap.  Tnat  letter  to  your 
wifb  reads  lust  like  a  book.' 

**  It  was  late  in  the  day  before  the  march  north- 
ward was  resumed.  Ten  miles  were  made  the 
first  day.  The  next  morning  Captain  Robb's 
and  Lieutenant  Kelley's  companies  (now  under 
Captain  Farmer,)  numbering  near  one  hundred 
men,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Elm  Spring 
road,  and  endeayor  to  catch  some  bushwhacKers, 
who,  it  was  reported,  infested  it,  and  join  the 
main  command  at  Cross  Hollows. 

•*  At  the  same  time.  Lieutenant  Odlin,  with  forty 
men,  were  sent  to  the  rear  of  a  mountain  on  the 
right  of  the  road  in  search  of  guerrillas,  this  being 
a  favorite  haunt  of  theirs.  Captain  Worthing^ 
ton  with  the  remainder,  now  reduced  to  about 
fifty  armed  men,  and  all  our  unarmed  rabble  and 
women  and  children,  proceeded  up  the  telegraph 
road.  They  had  proceeded  but  two  or  three 
miles  when  a  heayy  yoUey  was  poured  unon  them 
from  the  brush.  The  unarmed  crowa  fled  in 
eyery  direction,  but  Captain  Worthington,  with 
his  men,  for  a  few  minutes  brayely  held  the 
ground  and  returned  the  enemy's  fire.  But  the 
Captain  being  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of 
horses  and  men  being  killed  and  wounded,  they, 
too,  finally  retreated. 

'*  Captain  Robb's  command  was  nearly  four 
miles  away  when  the  firing  commenced.  *  To  the 
rescue,  boys,'  was  his  brief  order ;  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's party  went  fiying  through  the  woods  in  the 
direction  of  the  firing.  The  rebels  were  prepar- 
ing to  charge  upon  the  train  and  capture  the 
fbgitives,  when  Captain  Robb  appeared  in  sight. 
The  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and 
the  immense  cloud  of  dust  we  raised,  led  the 
enemy  to  suppose  the  party  were  a  large  and  un- 
looked-for reenforcement  coming  from  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  they  fied  precipitately  to  the 
woods. 

<*  It  was  ascertained  that  the  rebels  numbered 
four  himdred,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hunter. 
Captain  Odlin  encountered  them  in  their  retreat. 


and  with  his  thirty  charged  among  them,  killing 
a  fewf;  but  seeing  their  overwhelming  numbers 
pouring  around  him,  he  prudently  retreated  with 
the  loss  of  one  prisoner.  In  tms  fight  we  lost 
three  kiUed  and  quite  a  number  wounded,  besides 
a  number  that  were  missing,  that  we  could  not 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  them.  Twelve 
dead  horses  belonging  to  our  men  were  counted. 
This  was  consider^  a  defeat  for  the  Federals.  In 
fietct,  our  men  were  so  separated  that  victory  was 
impossible. 

«  The  most  disgracefbl  part  of  the  whole  affeur 
was  the  leaving  of  our  dead  unburied,  and  three 
of  the  wounded  behind.  The  only  excuse  for 
this  was,  that  the  enemy  was  expected  to  either 
renew  the  attack  there,  or  make  a  circuit  around 
and  attack  the  party  at  Cross  Hollows,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible.  We 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle-field,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  this  negli- 
gence on  our  part.  Camped  that  night  in  Cross- 
Timbers  Hollow,  but  a  few  miles  from  Keetsville^ 
being  molested  no  more  on  the  march." 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIFES. 

BY  JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 

Rally  round  the  fiag,  boys— 
Give  it  to  the  breeze  I 

That's  the  banner  we  love 
On  the  land  and  seas. 

Brave  hearts  are  under  it ; 

Let  the  traitors  brag ; 
Gallant  lads,  fire  away ! 

And  fight  for  the  fiag. 

Their  flag  is  but  a  rag,  — - 

Ours  is  the  true  one ; 
Up  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes ! 

Down  with  the  new  one! 

Let  our  colors  fly,  boys — 
Guard  them  day  and  night ; 

For  victory  is  liberty, 
And  God  will  bless  the  right. 


A  Hospital  Inotoent. — A  brother  fifom  fhe 
Christian  Commission,  while  going  the  rounds 
among  the  wounded,  approached  the  bed  of  a 
soldier  suflering  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg. 

''  Ah,  my  dear  brother,  war  is  a  dreadful  thing,** 
said  the  preacher. 

« If  you  had  my  leg,  you'd  think  so ;  but  I  had 
the  satbfaction  of  killing  a  few  of  them  d — d  rebe^ 
before  they  knocked  me  down,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  rebels 
are  not  our  only  enemy.  Satan  is  our  greatest 
enemy — he  is  the  enemy  of  our  souls,"  said  the 
preacher. 

«*  Satan  is  a  pretty  bad  fellow,  but  he  can't  give 
us  worse  than  we  got  at  Chickaniauga,"  replied 
the  soldier,  writhing  under  the  pain  of  his  wound. 

**We  must  pray  for  our  souls'  salvation, 
brother." 

*'  No,  111  pray  for  my  leg's  salvation  first,^  till 
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I  get  another  crack  at  them  hounds/'  pointing  to 
Lookout  Mountain,  *'  and  then  FU  pray  for  my 
soul,"  said  the  soldier. 

The  preacher  left,  conTinced  that  the  case  was 
a  hopeless  one.  ___ 

A  Substitute  Wanted. — Chief  Engineer 
Dean,  of  the  fire  department,  called  at  the  office 
where  I  make  shoes  for  a  living,  and  handed  me 
a  hig  white  envelope,  notifying  me  that  I  was 
draued,  and  must  report  myself  for  examination 
at  Lawrence  on  the '18th  day  of  August. 

Now  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
give  his  life,  if  need  be,  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try ;  so,  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  18th,  I  put 
on  a  clean  shirt  and  my  Sunday  clothes,  and  stalled 
for  Lawrence,  to  see  if  I  could  get  exempted. 

Lawrence,  as  aU  know,  is  situated  on  the  Mer- 
rimac  River,  and  its  principal  productions  are 
mud,  dust,  and  factory  girls.  The  city  proper, 
at  least  that  part  I  saw,  consisted  of  a  long,  nar- 
row entry,  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  adorned  over- 
head with  a  frescoing  of  gas  meters,  and  carpeted 
with  worn-out  tobacco  quids,  and  furnished  with 
one  chair,  two  settees,  and  as  many  huge,  square 
packing  cases,  marked  ''Q.  M.  D."  Scattered 
around  this  palatial  entrance-hall  were  some  forty 
or  fifty  conscripts,  looking  very  much  as  if  they 
expected  to  be  exempted  by  old  age  before  the 
young  man  with  a  ferocious  mustache  should 
notify  them  of  their  turn.  Most  of  them  were 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  for,  while  they  count- 
ed the  hours  of  delay,  a  door  would  suddenly 
open,  and  the  tall  young  man  would  single  out 
one  man,  and  march  him  through  the  open  door- 
way, to  be  seen  no  more. 

By  and  by — that  is,  after  several  hours'  wait- 
ing— my  turn  came. 

"  John  Smith !  *'  shouted  the  doorkeeper. 

"^That's  me,"  says  I.  With  a  cheer  from  the 
crowd,  I  entered  a  large,  square  room,  where  two 
persons  sat  writing  at  a  table,  and  the  third,  evi- 
dently the  surgeon,  was  examining  a  man  in  the 
last  stages  of  nudity. 

One  of  the  writers  at  the  table,  a  voung  man, 
with  curly  eyes  and  blue  hair,  hoddea  to  me,  and 
dipping  ms  pen  in  the  ink,  commenced : 

"  John  Smith,  what's  your  name  P  " 

''  John  Smith,"  says  L 

**  Where  was  you  bom  ?  '* 

"  Podunk,  Maine." 

"  What  did  your  great  grandfather  die  of?  " 

"  Darned  if  I  know,"  says  L 

"  Call  it  hapentoo,"  says  he ;  "  and  your  grand- 
fother,  too  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  care  what  you  call  it,"  says  I,  for  I 
was  a  little  riled  by  his  nonsensical  question. 

"  Did  you  ever  have  boils ! " 

«  Not  a  boil." 

"Or  fits?" 

"  Nary  fit." 

"  Nor  delirium  tremens  P  " 

"  No,  sir-ee ! " 

"Or  rickets?" 

"  ril  ricket  you,"  for  I  thought  he  meant  some- 
thing else. 


<'  Did  you  ever  have  the  measles  P  "  says  he. 

Here  1  took  off  my  coat. 

"Or  the  itch?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  fist ''— and  I  shoved 
a  very  large  brown  one  within  three  inches  of  his 
nose — "  has  been  itching  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
to  knock  your  pesky  head  off,  you  little,  mean, 
low-lived,  contemptible  whelp,  vou." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  mild-spoken,  gentle- 
manly surgeon,  laying  his  hand  on  my  aim; 
"calm  yourself,  I  pray.  Don't  let  your  angry 
passions  rise,  but  take  off  your  clothes,  so  I  can 
see  what  you  are  made  of." 

So  I  suppressed  my  anger,  and  withdrawing  to 
a  comer,  1  hung  my  clothes  upon  the  floor,  and 
presented  myseu  for  examination,  clad  only  with 
the  covering  nature  had  given  me,  except  about 
a  square  inch  of  court  plaster  on  my  right  shin, 
where  I  had  fSallen  over  a  chair,  the  night  before, 
feeling  for  a  match. 

"  "^^ung  man,"  said  the  surgeon,  looking  me 
straight  in  the  eye,  "  you  have  got  the  myopia." 

«  Hey  P  " 

"  You  have  got  the  myopia." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "and  a  good  one,  too^a 
little  Bininger,  with  a  drop  of  Stoughton,  makes 
an  excellent  eye-opener,  of  a  morning." 

"  And  there  seems  to  be  an  amaurotic  tendency 
of  the  right  eye,  accompanied  with  ophthalmia." 

"  Pshaw ! "  says  L 

"  And  that  white  spot  in  the  left  eye  betokens 
a  cataract" 

"  I  guess  you  mean  in  the  ear,"  says  I,  "  'cause 
I  went  in  swimming  this  morning,  and  ffot  an 
all-foed  big  bubble  m  my  left  ear ; "  and  here  I 
jumped  up  and  down,  two  or  three  times,  on  my 
left  foot,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  soon  as  I 
stopped,  he  mounted  a  cnair,  and  commenced 
feeling  the  top  of  mv  head. 

"Was  your  family  ever  troubled  with  epi- 
lepsy?" says  he. 

"  Only  two  of  the  boys,"  says  I ;  "  and  when 
thev  catch  them,  my  wife  always  goes  at  them 
with  a  fine  tooth  comb  the  first  thing." ' 

Jumping  off  the  chair,  he  hit  me  a  lick  in  the 
ribs  that  nearly  knocked  me  over ;  and  before  I 
had  time  to  remonstrate,  his  arms  were  around 
my  neck,  and  his  head  pressed  against  my  bosom 
the  same  way  that  Sophia  Ann  does,  when  she 
wants  me  to  buy  a  new  bonnet  or  dress. 

"  Just  what  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  tuberculosis 
and  hemoptysis,  combined  with  a  defect  in  the 
scapular  membrane  and  incipient  phthisis." 

"  Heaven  I "  says  I,  "  what's  that?  " 

"  And  cardiac  cUsease." 

"No?"  saidL 

"  And  pericarditis! " 

"Thunder!"  said  L 

"  Stop  talking !    Now  count  after  me^ one! * 

"One!"  said  I,  more  than  half  dead  with  fright. 

"Asthma!    Two." 

"  Two ! "  I  yelled. 

"  Exostosis  of  the  right  fistula !    Three ! " 

"  Three ! "  I  gasped. 

"Coxalgia!    Four!" 

"Murder!"  said L    "Four!" 
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«( Confirmed  duodenom  of  the  light  yentride  t 
Five!" 

"O,  doctor!  dear  doctor!  ain't  you  most 
throueh  ?    I  feel  feint.'' 

"Through?  No;  not  half  through.  Why,  my 
friend,  Pandora's  box  was  notlun^  to  your  chest 
You  haTO  sphinxiana,  and  gloriosis,  and  conchol- 
ogia,  and  persiflage,  and  —  " 

Here  my  knees  trembled  so,  I  leaned  against 
the  table  for  support. 

''And  a  permanent  luxation  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  right  phalanx." 

My  only  answer  was  a  deprecatory  gesture. 

"  And  scrofulous  diathesis  and  omnipoditis." 

I  sank  to  the  floor  in  utter  despair. 

•*  Eluration ! "  he  yelled,  —  for  he  saw  I  was 
going  &8t, — ''  and  maxillarium,  and — " 

When  I  woke  to  consciousness  again,  I  found 
myself  in  a  puddle  of  water,  an  empty  bucket  near 
by,  and  the  surgeon  astride  my  chest,  shouting 
something  in  my  ear,  of  which,  however,  I  could 
hear  nothing. 

I  smiled  feebly  in  acknowledgment  of  his  atten- 
tions. At  a  sign  from  him,  two  attendants  drew 
near,  and  having  lifted  him  into  a  chair, — for  he 
was  absolutely  black  in  the  face  with  the  violence 
of  his  exertions,  —  they  hoisted  me  to  a  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  examination  proceeded. 

But  I  will  not  harass  your  feelings  hj  repeat- 
ing the  heart-rending  details.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  I  was  afflicted  with  gastritis,  emphysemation, 
marcidity,  empyema,  obesity,  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus, piiicose  veins,  hernia  in  both  ^eat  toes, 
and  hemorrhoids  in  the  left  heel,  besiaes  lots  of 
other  diseases,  whose  names  I  cannot  remember. 
Finally,  after  a  ri^d  examination  of  my  toe-nails 
in  search  of  eruptive  lesions,  he  arose  to  his  feet, 
drew  a  long  breath,  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  face  wiSi  a  stray  newspaper,  and  commenced. 

"Young  man,"  said  he, — and  his  eyes  glistened 
with  delight  as  he  spoke,  — "  you  are  really  the 
most  interesting  subject  I  ever  met  with.  Keally 
a  most  wondenul  case!  I  don't  know  when  I 
have  enjoyed  a  half  hour  so  thoroughly.  Why, 
sir,  with  the  exception  of  two,  or  at  most  three, 
you  have  symptoms  of  every  disease  in  the  medi- 
cal dictionary.  Please  let  me  embrace  you  again, 
just  to  see  if  I  can  detect  exicosis  of  the  viscous 
membrane.  Well,  —  no,"  he  continued,  with  a 
■lightly  dbappointed  air,  as  he  released  me,  "  I 
don't  seem  to  nnd  it,  exactly ;  but  would  you  mind 
coming  round  to  my  boarding-house,  after  tea,  so 
that  I  can  spend  the  evening  auscultating  after 
it?" 

He  was  so  anxious  to  find  that  particular  symp- 
tom, that  I  was  sorry  to  refuse  nim  i  but  1  had 
promised  Sophia  Ann  that  I  would  be  home  to 
tea,  and  knew  she  would  worry  if  I  staid ;  so  I 
was  obliged  to  decline.  Seeing  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  case,  he  very  politely  excused  me  —  very 
much  to  my  relief. 

"  Well,  good  by,  my  friend,"  said  he,  as  I  took 
my  hat  to  go ;  *'!,  wish  it  was  so  you  could  go  to 
the  war ;  I  would  have  you  in  my  hospital  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  then  I  could  examine  you  at 


my  leisure.  I  am  positive  a  little  exposure  would 
bnng  on  those  two  symptoms  I  spoke  of,  and  then 
what  a  magnificent  subject  you  would  be  I  How 
I  should  like  to  dissect  you!  But  then,  perhaps 
you  don't  like  it ;  and  if  you  don't,  I  don^t  know 
as  I  blame  you  for  wishing  to  preserve  your  won- 
derful organization  as  long  as  possible ;  so  you 
just  go  into  the  next  room,  and  Captain  Herrick 
will  give  you  a  furlough  to  go  home  and  provide 
a  substitute,  or  pay  your  commutation  fee.  Boy, 
call  the  next  on  the  list" 

"  But,  sir,"  said  I,  aghast  at  his  concluding  re- 
marks, "  you  don't  pretend  to  accept  me  as  able- 
bodied?'^ 

"  Keally,  my  fiiend,"  said  he,  "  the  &ct  is,  you 
have  so  many  diseases  that  I  actually  don't  know 
which  to  specify.  It  won't  do  to  say  cranial  dis- 
ease, when  it's  your  heart  that's  afiected ;  and  if 
I  mention  your  heart,  what's  the  use  of  your  hav- 
ing the  consumption?  But  I  know  Jh,  Coggs- 
wdl  will  be  glad  to  get  your  commutation  fee ;  or 
if  you  will  bring  up  a  likely  substitute,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  examine  him ;  and  some  day,  when 
we  are  both  at  liberty,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
have  you  call  upon  me.  Hold!  just  unbutton 
your  coat,  for  a  moment ;  I  must  find  that  ex- 
ico— " 

But  here  I  broke  from  his  grasp,  and  stopping 
in  the  next  room  only  long  enough  to  procure  my 
furlough,  I  started  for  the  railway  station,  and 
never  looked  behind  until  I  was  safe  in  the  arms 
of  Sophia  Ann  and  my  dear  children. 

And  now  can  anybody  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
a  good  substitute,  warranted  diseased  in  the  head, 
heart,  lungs,  and  legs,  or  all  of  them  ?  To  sueh 
a  man  I  will  give  three  hundred  doUars  down ; 
or,  if  he  prefer,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  apiece 
for  each  symptom ;  and  I  promise  him,  in  behalf 
of  our  Uncle  Samuel,  food  and  clothing  for  three 
years,  together  with  medical  attendance  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  malignity  of  his  dis- 
eases. 


Captube  of  a  Secession  Flag. — The  com- 
mander of  Camp  Herron,  Mo.,  in  November, 
1861,  having  learned  that  a  certain  very  fine  se- 
cession flog,  that  had  waved  defiantly  from  a  flag- 
stafl*  in  the  village  of  Manchester,  twenty  miles 
distant,  until  the  successes  of  the  Union  forces 
caused  its  supporters  to  conclude  that,  for  the 
present,  '*  discretion  would  be  the  better  part  of 
valor,"  was  still  being  very  carefully  preserved,  its 
possessors  boasting  that  they  would  soon  be  ena- 
bled to  rehoist  it,  determinea  upon  its  capture. 

On  the  15th  inst,  he  directed  First  Lieutenant 
H.  C.  Bull,  of  company  C,  of  the  Ninth  Iowa 
regiment,  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition,  and 
to  detail  fifteen  good  men  for  the  purpose,  which 
detail  the  Lieutenant  made  from  company  C. 

They  left  camp  by  the  cars  at  half  past  five 
P.  M.,  landing  at  Merrimac,  three  miles  from 
Manchester,  proceeding  firom  thence  to  Manches- 
ter on  foot,  and  surrounded  the  house  of  Squire 
B.,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  secession  move- 
ment of  that  strong  secession  town,  and  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  possession  of  the  flag. 
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The  Squire  protested  against  the  imputaticm, 
declaring  that  the  flag  was  not  in  his  possession, 
and  that  he  knew  not  of  its  whereabouts.  His 
lady  acknowledged  that  she  had  for  a  time  kept 
it  secreted  in  a  box  in  the  garden ;  but  as  it  was 
likely  to  become  injured,  she  took  it  out,  dried  it 
in  the  sun,  when  it  was  taken  away  by  some  la- 
dies, who  lived  a  kma  distance  in  the  country, 
whose  names  she  remsed  to  give.  Finally,  after 
a  thorough  but  fruitless  search  of  the  house,  af- 
ter the  Lieutenant  had  placed  her  husband  under 
arrest,  and  he  was  bein^  started  for  headquarters, 
^  lady,  probably  hopmg  to  save  her  husband, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  taken  by  a  Mrs.  8., 
who  resided  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  country,  — 
not  such  a  terrible  long  distance,  after  |J1.  Her 
husband  was  then  sent  to  Merrimac,  escorted  by 
four  soldiers,  and  the  remainder,  conducted  b^ 
the  gallant  Lieutenant,  started  to  yisit  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  S.,  in  search  of  the  flag.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  lady's  residence  was  soon  travelled, 
the  house  surrounded,  and  the  flag  demanded  of 
Mrs.  8.,  who  proved  to  be  a  very  intelligent  lady, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  very  interesting  fiun- 
ily.  The  lady  replied  to  the  demand  tlmt  she 
would  like  to  see  the  person  that  stated  that  she 
took  the  flag  from  Squire  B/s;  that  as  to  its 
whereabouts  she  had  nothing  to  say ;  that  the 
Lieutenant  could  search  her  house,  and  if  he 
could  flnd  anjrthing  that  looked  like  a  flag,  he  was 
welcome  to  it.  Accordingly,  a  thorough  search 
was  made,  in  which  the  lady  and  her  daughter 
aided,  but  no  flag  was  to  be  found.  The  lady 
then  thanked  the  officer  for  the  gentlemanly  man- 
ner in  which  the  search  had  been  conducted,  and 
added  that  she  trusted  he  was  satisfied.  He  re- 
plied he  was  quite  certain,  that  she  had  the  flag, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  her  to 
have  yielded  it ;  but  as  she  did  not,  as  unpleasant 
as  the  task  was,  he  should  arrest  her  and  take 
her  to  headquarters  at  Paciflo  City.  Two  men 
were  then  despatched  for  a  carriage  with  which 
to  convey  the  lady  to  Merrimac,  and  fronr  thence 
the  lady  was  informed  that  she  would  be  sent  by 
raHi^oad.  She  accordingly  made  preparations  to 
fo  \  but  after  about  an  hour  had  elapsed  in  wait- 
ing for  the  carriage,  the  lady  again  demanded 
the  name  of  the  informants,  and  wlien  told  that  it 
was  Mrs.  B.,  and  that  8quire  B.  was  already  un- 
der arrest,  she  then  asked  whether  any  indiWty 
would  have  been  ofiered  to  her  had  the  flag  been 
fbund  in  her  possession,  to  which  the  courteous 
Lieutenant  replied,  "  Certainly  not,  madam ;  our 
object  with  Squire  B.  was  his  arrest,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  flag ;  but  with  you,  our  object  was  the 
flag." 

**  Will  you  pledge  your  honor,'*  said  she,  "  that 
if  I  surrender  the  naff  I  shall  not  be  arrested,  nor 
my  family  disturbed?"  When  replied  to  in  the 
affirmative,  she  added, ''  I  wish  you  to  understand, 
sir,  that  no  fear  of  arrest  or  trouble  would  ever 
have  made  me  surrender  that  flag ;  but  8quire 
B.'s  family  induced  me  to  take  that  flag  to  save 
their  family  from  trouble,  saying  that  it  should 
be  a  sacred  trust,  known  only  to  ourselves,  and  I, 
consequently,  surrender  it." 


-  She  then  went  to  a  bed  that  had  been  fruit- 
lessly searched,  took  from  it  a  quilt,  and  with  the 
aid  of  best  daughters  proceeded  to  open  the  edges 
of  tiie  ^uilt,  and  cut  the  stitches  through  the 
body  of  It,  and  puUed  off  the  top,  when,  behold! 
there  lay  the  mammoth  flag  next  to  the  cotton, 
being  carefully  stretched  twice  and  nearly  a  half 
across  the  quut.  When  taken  out  and  spread,  it 
proved  to  be  a  magnificent  flag,  over  twenty-one 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  nine  feet  in  width,  with 
flfleen  stars,  to  represent  the  prospective  Southern 
Confederacy. 

"  RecoUeict,"  said  the  lady  to  Lieutenant  BuU, 
'*  that  3rou  did  not  find  it  yourself,  and  when  you 
wish  detectives,  you  had  better  employ  ladies." 
She  also  added,  that  she  gave  up  the  flag  unwill- 
ingly. The  daughter  remarked  that  she  had 
slept  under  it,  and  that  she  loved  it,  and  that  fif- 
teen stars  were  not  so  terribly  disunion,  in  her 
estimation,  after  aU. 


THE  BATTLE-CRY  OF  FREEDOM. 

Yes,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys, 

We'll  rally  once  again, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 
We  will  rally  from  the  hill-side, 

We  will  rally  from  the  plain. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

Chorus, 

The  Union  forever !    Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah ! 
Down  with  the  traitors,  up  with  the  Stars ; 
While  we  rally  round  the  flag,  boys. 

Rally  once  again, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

We  are  springing  to  the  call 

Of  our  brothers  gone  before, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom  ; 
And  we'll  fill  the  vacant  ranks 

With  a  million  freemen  more^ 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

The  Xfnion  forever,  &c. 

We  will  welcome  to  our  number 

The  loyal,  true,  and  brave, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 
And  although  he  may  be  poor 

He  shall  never  be  a  slave, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

The  Union  forever,  &c. 

We  are  sprixiging  to  the  call, 
From  the  East  and  from  the  West, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 

And  we^  hurl  the  rebel  crew 
From  the  land  we  love  the  best, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 
The  Union  forever,  &c. 

We  are  marching  to  the  field,  boys. 

Going  to  the  fight, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 
And  we'll  bear  the  slorious  Stars 

Of  the  Union  and  the  Right, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  rreedom. 

The  Union  forever,  ftc. 
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We'll  mett  the  rebel  host,  boys, 
With  fearless  hearts  and  true, 

Shouting  the  battle-crj  of  Freedom ; 

And  we'll  show  what  uncle  Sam 
Has  for  loyal  men  to  do, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 
The  Union  forever,  &c. 

If  we  &11  amid  the  fray,  boys, 
We  will  fece  tiiem  to  the  last, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 

And  our  comrades  brave  shall  hear  us, 
As  we  are  rushing  past, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 
The  TJnion  forever,  &c. 

Yes,  for  Liberty  and  Union 
We  are  springing  to  the  fight. 

Shouting  the  battle-crv  of  Freedom ; 

And  the  victory  shall  be  ours, 
Forevei'  rising  in  our  might. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 
The  XJnion  forever,  &« 


BATTLE  OF  GfETTYSBURG. 

BT  8AMX7BL  WILXESON. 
HBAJ>QirARTER8  ARMT  OF  POTOMAC,  I 

Saturday  Night,  July  4.     ) 

How  can  I  write  the  history  of  a  battle  when 
my  eyes  are  immovably  fastened  upon  »  central 
figure  of  transcendingly  absorbing  interest'— the 
dead  body  of  my  oldest  bom  son,  caused  by  a 
shell  in  a  position  where  the  battery  he  com- 
manded should  never  have  been  sent,  and  aban- 
doned to  die  in  a  building  where  surgeons  dared 
not  to  stay  ? 

The  battle  of  Qettysburs !  I  am  told  that  it 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  a  mile  north  of 
the  town,  between  two  weak  brigades  of  in&ntry 
and  some  doomed  artillery  and  the  whole  force 
of  the  rebel  army.  Among  other  costs  of  this 
error  was  the  death  of  Reynolds.  Its  value  was 
priceless,  however,  though  priceless  was  the 
vounff  and  the  old  blood  with  which  it  was 
bought.  The  error  put  us  on  the  defensive,  and 
gave  us  the  choice  of  position.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  our  artillery  and  infantry  rolled  back 
through  the  main  street  of  Oet^sbiurg,  and  rolled 
out  of  the  town  to  the  circle  of  eminences  south 
of  itt  we  were  not  to  attack,  but  to  be  attacked. 
Hie  risks,  the  difficulties,  and  the  disadvantages 
of  the  coining  battle  were  the  enemy's.  Ours 
were  the  heights  for  artillery;  ours  the  short, 
inside  lines  for  manoeuvring  and  reenforcins; 
ours  the  cover  of  stone  walls,  fences,  and  Uie 
crests  of  hills. 

The  ground  upon  which  we  were  driven  to 
accept  battle  was  wonderfully  iavorable  to  us. 
A  popular  description  of  it  would  be  to  say  that 
it  was  in  form  an  elongated  and  somewhat 
sharpened  horse-shoe,  with  the  toe  to  Gettysburg 
and  the  heel  to  the  south. 

Lee's  plan  of  battle  was  simple.  He  massed 
his  troops  upon  the  east  side  of  this  shoe  of  po- 
sition, and  thundered  on  it  obstinately  to  break 
it    The  ihelling  of  our  batteries  firom  the  nearest 


overlooking  hill,  and  the  unflinching  courage  and 
complete  discipline  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
repelled  the  attack.  It  was  renewed  at  the  point 
of  the  shoe — renewed  desperately  at  its  south- 
west heel — renewed  on  its  western  side  with  an 
effort  consecrated  tS  success  by  Ewell's  earnest 
oaths,  and  on  which  the  fate  or  the  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  was  fully  put  at  stake.  Only  a 
perfect  infantry  and  an  artillery  educated  in  the 
midst  of  charges  of  hostile  bngades  could  pos- 
sibly have  sustained  this  assault  Hancock's 
corps  did  sustain  it,  and  has  covered  itself  with 
immortal  honors  by  its  constancy  and  courage. 
The  total  wreck  of  Cushing's  battery  •»- the  fist 
of  its  killed  and  wounded  —  the  losses  of  officers, 
men,  and  horses  Cowen  sustained — and  the  mar- 
vellous outspread  upon  the  board  of  death  of 
dead  soldiers  and  dead  animals — of  dead  sol- 
diers in  blue  and  dead  soldiers  in  gray  —  more 
marvellous  to  me  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
in  war— are  a  ghastly  and  shocking  testimony 
to  the  terrible  %hting  of  the  Second  corps  tJiat 
none  will  gainsay.  That  corps  will  ever  have  the 
distinction  of  breaking  the  pride  and  power  of 
the  rebel  invasion. 

For  such  details  as  I  have  the  heart  for.  The 
battle  commenced  at  daylight,  on  the  east  side  of 
the^  horse-shoe  position,  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  Ewell  had  sworn  to  crush  through.  Mus- 
ketry-firing preceded  the  rising  of  the  sun.  A 
thick  wood  veiled  this  fight,  but  out  of  its  leafy 
darkness  arose  the  smoke  —  and  the  surging  and 
swelling  of  the  fire,  from  intermittent  to  continu- 
ous and  crushing,  told  of  the  wise  tactics  of  tiie 
rebels  in  attacking  in  force  and  changing  their 
troops.  Seemingly  the  attack  of  the  £ty  was  to 
be  made  through  that  wood.  The  demonstration 
was  protracted — absolutely  it  was  preparative. 
There  was  no  artillery  fire  accompanying  the 
musketry,  but  shrewd  officers  on  our  western 
front  mentioned,  with  the  gravity  due  to  the 
faoty  that  the  rebels  had  the  day  before  fallen 
trees  at  intervals  upon  the  ed^  of  the  wood  they 
occupied  in  face  of  our  position.  These  were 
breastworks  for  the  protection  of  artillerymen. 

Suddenly,  and  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the 
firing  on  the  east  side,  and  everywhere  about  our 
lines,  ceased.  A  silence  as  of  deep  slec^  fell 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Our  army  cooked,  ate, 
and  slumbered.  The  rebel  army  moved  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns  to  ^e  west>  and  massed 
there  Longstreet's  corps  and  Hill's  corps,  to  hurl 
them  upon  the  really  weakest  point  of  our  entire 
position. 

Eleven  o'clock — twelve  o'clock — one  o'clock. 
In  the  shadow  cast  by  the  tiny  farm-house,  sixteen 
by  twenty,  which  Gen.  Meade  had  made  his  head- 
quarters, lay  wearied  staff  officers  and  tired  jour- 
nalists. There  was  not  wanting  to  the  peacefol- 
ness  of  the  scene  the  singing  of  a  bird,  which 
had  a  nest  in  a  peach  tree  within  the  tiny  yard 
of  the  whitewasned  cottage.  In  the  midst  of 
its  warbling,  a  shell  screamed  over  the  house,  in- 
stantly followed  by  another,  and  another,  and  in 
a  moment  the  air  was  full  of  the  most  complete 
artillery  prelude  to  an  infantry  battle  that  was 
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erer  exhibited.  Every  size  and  form  of -riidl, 
known  to  British  and  to  American  etmnery, 
shrieked,  whirled,  moaned,  whistled,  and  wratn- 
fully  fluttered  over  our  ground.  As  many  as  six 
in  a  second,  constantly  two  m  a  second,  bursting 
and  screaming  over  and  around  the  headquar- 
ters, made  a  very  hell  of  fire  that  amazed  the 
oldest  officers.  Tliey  burst  in  the  yard  —  burst 
next  to  the  fence  on  both  sides,  eamished  as 
usual  with  the  hitched  horses  of  ai<u  and  order- 
lies. The  fastened  animals  reared  and  plunged 
with  terror.  Then  one  fell,  then  another— >  six- 
teen lay  dead  and  mangled  before  the  fire  ceased. 
Still  fastened  b^  their  halters,  which  gave  the  ex- 
pression of  their  being  wickedly  tied  up  to  die 
painfully,  these  brute  victims  of  a  cruel  war 
touched  all  hearts.  Through  the  midst  of  the 
storm  of  screaming  and  exploding  shells,  an  am- 
bulance, driven  by  its  frenzied  conductor  at  full 
speed,  presented  to  all  of  us  the  marvellous  spec- 
tacle or  a  horse  going  rapidly  on  three  legs.  A 
hinder  one  had  oeen  shot  off  at  the  hock.  A 
shell  tore  up  the  little  step  of  the  Headquarters 
Cottage,  and  ripped  bags  of  oats  as  with  a  knife. 
Another  soon  carried  off  one  of  its  two  pillars. 
Soon  a  spherical  case  burst  opposite  the  open 
door  —  another  ripped  through  the  low  garret. 
The  remaining  pillar  went  almost  immediately  to 
the  howl  of  a  fixed  shot  that  Whitworth  must 
have  made.  During  this  fire,  the  horses  at  twen- 
ty and  thirty  feet  distant  were  receiving  their 
death,  and  soldiers  in  Federal  blue  were  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  road,  and  died  with  the  peculiar 
yells  that  blend  the  extorted  cry  of  pain  with 
norror  and  despair.  Not  an  orderly  —  not  an 
ambulance — not  a  stra^ler,  was  to  be  seen  upon 
the  plain  swept  by  this  tempest  of  orchestral 
death,  thirty  minutes  after  it  commenced.  Were 
not  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery 
trying  to  cut  from  the  field  every  battenr  we  had 
in  position  to  resist  their  purposed  inmntry  at- 
tack, and  to  sweep  away  the  sl^ht  defences  be- 
hind which  our  infentry  were  waiting?  Forty 
minutes — fifty  minutes  —  counted  on  watches 
that  ran,  O,  so  languidly !  Shells  through  the 
two  lower  rooms !  A  shell  into  the  chimney  that 
fortunately  did  not  explode.  Shells  in  the  yard. 
The  air  tnicker  and  ruller,  and  more  desfening 
with  the  howling  and  whirling  of  these  in^mu 
missiles.  The  chief  of  staff  struck.  Seti^  Wil- 
liams, loved  and  respected  through  the  army, 
separated  from  instant  death  by  two  inches  of 
space  vertically  measured.  An  aid  bored  with 
a  fragment  of  iron  through  the  bone  of  the  arm. 
Anotner  cut  with  an  exp&ded  piece  of  case  shot. 
And  the  time  measured  on  the  sluggish  watches 
was  one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

Then  there  was  a  lull,  and  we  knew  that  the 
rebel  infantry  was  charging.  And  splendidly  they 
did  this  work — the  highest  and  severest  test  of  the 
stuff  that  soldiers  are  made  of.  Hill's  division, 
in  line  of  battle,  came  first  on  the  double<quick, 
their  muskete  at  the  "  right-shoulder-shift," 
Longstreet's  came  as  the  support,  at  the  usual 
distance,  with  war  cries  and  a  savage  insolence, 
as  yet  untutored  by  defeat    They  rushed  in  per- 


f^  order  across  the  open  field  up  to  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  which  tore  lanes  throu]^ 
them  as  they  came.  But  they  met  men  who  were 
their  equals  in  Spirit,  and  their  soperiors  in  te- 
nacity. There  never  was  better  fighting,  ainae 
Thermopylae,  than  was  done  yestenlay  oy  cor 
infantry  and  artillery.  The  rebels  were  over  our 
defences.  They  had  cleaned  cannoneers  and 
horses  from  one  of  the  guns,  and  were  whirling 
it  around  to  use  upon  us.  The  bayonet  drove 
them  back.  But  so  hard  pressed  was  this  brave 
infantry,  that  at  one  time,  from  the  exhaustion  of 
their  ammunition,  every  battery  upon  the  princi- 
pal crest  of  attack  was  silent,  except  Cowen's. 
His  service  of  grape  and  canister  was  awful.  It 
enabled  our  line,  outnumbered  two  to  one,  first 
to  beat  back  Longstreet,  and  then  to  charge  upon 
him,  and  take  a  great  number  of  his  men  and 
himself  prisoners.  Strange  sight !  So  terrible 
was  our  musketry  and  artillery  fire,  that  when 
Armistead's  brigade  was  checked  in  its  charge, 
and  stood  reeling,  all  of  its  men  dropped  taeir 
muskets,  and  crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees 
undemeatn  the  stream  of  shot  till  close  to  our 
troops,  where  they  made  signs  of  surrendering. 
They  passed  through  our  ranks  scarcely  notioeo, 
and  slowly  went  down  the  slope  to  the  road  in 
the  rear.  Before  they  got  there,  the  grand 
charge  of  Ewell,  solemnly  swori^  to  and  care- 
fully prepared,  had  failed. 

The  rebels  retreated  to  their  lines,  and  opened 
anew  the  storm  of  shell  and  shot  from  their  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns.  Those  who  remained 
at  the  riddled  heaaquarters  will  never  forget  the 
crouching,  and  dodging,  and  running  of  the  but- 
temut-o(3ored  captives  when  they  got  under  this, 
their  friends'  fire.  It  was  appalling  to  as  good 
soldiers  even  as  they  were. 

What  remains  to  say  of  the  fight?  It  strag- 
gled surlily  over  the  nuddle  of  the  horse-afaoe  on 
Uie  west,  grew  big  and  angry  on  the  heel  at  the 
south-west,  lasted  there  tul  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  fighting  Sixth  corps  went  joy- 
ously by  as  a  reenforcement  through  a  wood  bngnt 
with  coffee  pots  on  the  fire. 

My  pen  is  heavy.  O,  you  dead,  who  at  Oet^ 
tysburg  have  baptized  with  your  blood  the  second 
birUi  of  Freedom  in  America,  how  you  are  to  be 
envied !  I  rise  from  a  grave  whose  wet  day  I 
have  passionately  kissed,  and  I  look  up  and  see 
Christ  spanning  this  battle-field  with  his  feet,  and 
reaching  fraternal  and  loving  up  to  heaven.  His 
rij^ht  hand  opens  the  gates  of^  Paradise,  —  with 
his  left  he  sweetly  beckons  to  these  mutilated, 
bloody,  swollen  forms  to  ascend. 


Incident  op  Nashville. — The  Sixty-niotii 
Illinois  reginient,  after  marching  in  cobnim 
through  the  principal  streets  of  IjTashville,  cheer- 
ing for  the  Union,  came  to  a  halt  and  in  line  of 
battle  in  front  of  the  St  Cloud  Hotel,  where  Gov- 
ernor Andy  Johnson  was  stopping,  and  ofieied 
three  cheers  for  the  ^^  Union,  the  Gonstitatioii, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws ;  **  whoreupoo 
Governor  Andy  Johnson  appearedi  hat  in  hand, 
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and  made  a  very  little  war  speech.  While  these 
things  were  going  on,  a  pretty  youn^  ladv,  exp«n- 
sivefy  and  tastily  dressed,  promenading  the  street, 
was  put  to  the  inconyenienee  of  haymg  to  pass 
xx>und  the  right  wing  of  the  hattalion,  wnich 
blocked  up  two  streets.  As  she  swept  along,  she 
turned  up  her  pretty  nose  (as  is  their  custom)  at 
a  manly,  soldierly  appearing  Corporal  in  company 
D.  The  Ck)rporal  promptly  stepped  out  of  ranks, 
caused  three  soldiers  to  do  the  same,  and  invited 
the  young  lad^  to  pass  through  the  intervaL  She 
accepted  the  mvitation,  but,  in  passing  through 
the  hues,  gave  the  Corporal  a  '<  withering  glance," 
as  Reynolds  would  have  it,  and  said  to  him,  **  You 
had  better  all  of  you  go  home."  "  O,  no,"  an- 
swered the  Corporal,  "  we  like  your  country,  your 
climate,  your  people."  **  Our  people  /  "  the  young 
Uuly  exclaimed,  sucking  in  a  good  supply  of 
breath ;  **  are  you  not  ashamed  to  drive  our  poor 
men  from  their  homes  and  their  families  P  "  "  But 
we  don't  want  to  drive  them  away,"  said  the  Cor- 

Soral,  "  if  they  will  only  have  any  sense  —  we 
on't  want  their  niggers  —  don't  want  to  free 
them  —  have  too  many  niggers  North  now  —  all 
we  want  is  to  keep  together  the  old  government, 
and  to  keep  up  the  old  flag,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  do."  

A  True  Kentuckian. — The  Provost  Marshal 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Kentucky,  having  called 
upon  those  whom  he  had  enrolled  to  show  cause 
for  exemption, — if  cause  there  were,  —  was  wait- 
ed on  by  a  large  crowd,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
rebels,  many  of  them  having  served  several 
months  in  the  rebel  army,  but  considered  them- 
selves unfit  for  the  hardsmps  of  the  tented  field. 
Hereupon,  the  Provost  Marshal  was  favored  with 
the  following  letter : 

BiCHMOND,  Ky.,  December  17, 1868. 

Certain  Robert  Hays,  Provost  Marshal  EigJUh 
District,  London,  Kentucky : 

Deab  Sm:  I  have  seen  your  advertisement 
giving  the  people  desiring  exemption  from  the 
coming  draft  an  opportunity  to  lay  in  their  com- 
plaints, &c  Now,  sir,  I  have  never  had  the  honor 
of  your  acquaintance,  but  I  can  refer  you,  for  the 
tauth  of  wnat  I  am  about  to  say,  to  my  worthy 
friend,  James  D.  Foster,  surgeon,  and  a  member 
o£  your  honorable  Board.  My  complaints  are  as 
follows,  viz. : 

I  have  no  broken  limbs.  I  have  no  chronic  dis- 
eases, such  as  inflammatory  rheumatism,  chronic 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  phthisic,  white  swell- 
ing, &c.  I  am  not  blind  in  either  eye.  I  am  not 
knock-kneed.  I  am  not  bandy  shanked.  I  am 
not  bow-legged.  I  have  no  bad  teeth,  and  can  bite 
off  a  cartridge.  I  stand  straight  on  my  pastern 
joints.  I  have  never  been  drilled  in  the  Southern 
army,  and  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  belong 
to  the  sympathizing  party  in  Madison.  I  have  no 
impediment  in  my  speech.  I  am  neither  near- 
sighted nor  &r-8iff  ntea.  I  can  hear  well ;  I  can  hear 
il^  ring  of  a  musket  as  well  as  the  ring  of  a  silver 
dollar.    In  short,  I  am  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 


I  am  about  twenty-eight  years  old.  I  am  a  house- 
keeper, and  have  a  wife  (a  good  Union  woman^, 
and  no  children  living.  I  am  a  citizen  of  Madi- 
son County,  Kentucky,  from  which  you  want  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  soldiers.  I  am  as  brave 
as  any  man  who  is  no  braver  than  I  am.  One  of 
my  legs  is  as  long  as  the  other,  and  both  are  Ions 
enough  to  run  well.  I  am  for  the  "  last  man  and 
the  last  dollar,"  "  nigger  or  no  nigger ; "  espe- 
cially the  last  man.  If  you  have  a  good  musket 
marked  '*  U.  S.,"  send  it  down  here,  and  I  am 
ready  to  bear  it  in  defence  of  the  Union.  I  am 
no  foreigner,  and  claim  all  the  papers  that  entitle 
me  to  <<  go  in."  Willaed  Davis. 


At  Island  Numbeb  Ten,  Malor  Corse,  In- 
spector-General on  General  Pope  a  staff,  discov- 
ered a  crowd  of  secessionists  in  a  cornfield.  As 
soon  as  he  was  seen  by  them,  thej  hid  themselves 
amongst  the  com,  and  the  Maior,  being  alone, 
naturally  feared  that  he  himself  would  be  taken 
prisoner  instead  of  making  them  his  captives. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  £>ne,  however,  but  to 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter ;  so  he  took  down 
the  rail  fence  surrounding  the  field,  rode  in  among 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  march  into  the  road, 
and  stack  arms  there.  This  order  was  obeyed, 
and  the  Major's  feelings  were  considerably  re- 
lieved when  a  guard  came  along  with  other  pris- 
oners, to  whom  he  very  willingly  transferred  those 
he  had  taken,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
Secretary  Scott  and  Adjutant-General  Butler 
found  themselves  at  one  time  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion ;  they,  too,  trusting  to  the  justness  of  their 
cause,  commanded  the  rebels  to  surrender.  This 
they  did,  and  these  two*  officers  brought  into 
camp  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  prisoners  of 
their  own  manufacture. 


Te[B  Vesmont  Bbioade. — The  following  de- 
soription  of  this  noted  brigade  was  written  by  **  one 
who  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  who  never  was  in 
Vermont."  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
article,  that  the  writer  is  no  flatterer,  although  the 
relation  of  the  truth  constitutes  lus  production 
complimentary  to  the  gallant  **  Green  Mountain 
boys:" 

'*  They  were  honest  farmers  turned  vagabonds. 
They  were  simple  countrymen  changed  into  heroes. 
They  were  qmet  townsmen  that  had  become  ro- 
vers. They  stole  ancient  horses  and  bony  cows 
on  the  march.  They  pillaged  moderately  in  other 
things.  They  swept  tne  dairies,  and  they  stripped 
the  orchards  for  miles  where  they  travelled.  They 
chased  rabbits  when  they  went  into  camp,  after 
long  marches,  and  they  yelled  like  wild  Indians 
when  neighboring  camps  were  silent  through  fa- 
tigue. They  were  ill  disciplined  and  familiar  with 
theur  officers.  They  swaggered  in  a  cool,  impu- 
dent way,  and  looked  down  with  a  patronizing 
Yax^ee  coolness  upon  all  regiments  that  were 
better  drilled,  and  upon  that  part  of  the  army 
generally  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Vermont 
brigade.   They  were  strangely  proud,  not  of  them- 
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•dves  individually,  but  of  the  brigade  collective- 
ly; for  they  knew  perfectly  well  they  were  the 
best  fighters  in  the  known  world.  They  were 
long  of  limb,  and  could  outmarch  the  army.  They 
were  individually  self-reliant  and  skilful  in  the  use 
of  arms ;  and  they  honestly  believed  that  the  Ver- 
mont brigade  could  not  be  beaten  by  all  the  com- 
bined armies  of  the  rebellion. 

''They  were  veterans  in  fighting  qualities  al- 
most from  their  first  skirmish.  This  was  at  Lee's 
Mills.  They  crossed  a  narrow  dam  under  a  fire, 
made  the  attack  they  were  instructed  to  make, 
and  came  back,  wading  deep  in  the  water,  with  a 
steadiness  that  surprised  the  army.  Thev  were  an 
incorrigible,  irregular,  noisy  set  of  rascals.  They 
were  much  sworn  at  during  their  four  years  of 
service ;  yet  they  were  at  all  times  a  pet  brigade. 
There  were  but  two  things  they  would  do — march 
and  fight ;  and  these  they  did  in  a  manner  pe- 
euliarly  their  own.  They  had  a  long,  slow,  swing- 
ing stride  on  the  march,  which  distanced  every- 
thing that  followed  them.  They  had  a  quiet, 
attentive,  earnest,  individual  way  of  fighting  that 
made  them  terrific  in  battle.  Each  man  Knew 
tiiat  his  neighbor  in  the  ranks  was  not  going  to 
run  away ;  and  he  knew,  also,  that  he  himself  in- 
tended to  remain  where  he  was.  Accordingly  none 
of  the  attention  of  the  line  was  directed  uom  the 
important  duty  of  loading  and  firing,  rapidly  and 
carefully.  When  moving  into  action,  and  while 
hotly  engaged,  they  made  queer,  quaint  jokes, 
and  enjoyed  them  ereatiy.  They  crowed  like 
oocks,  tney  ba-a-ed  like  slieep,  they  neighed  like 
horses,  they  bellowed  like  bulls,  they  barked  like 
dogs,  and  they  counterfeited,  with  excellent  effect, 
the  indescribable  music  of  the  mule.  When,  per- 
chance, they  held  a  picket  line  in  a  forest,  it  seemed 
as  if  Noah^s  ark  had  gone  to  pieces  there. 

''In  every  engagement  in  which  this  brigade 
took  part,  it  was  complimented  for  ^pdlant  con- 
duct One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  performl- 
ances,  however,  has  never  appeared  in  print,  nor 
has  it  been  noticed  in  the  reports.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  when  Lee's  army  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Haffa:Btown  and  the  Antietam,  the 
Vermont  brigade  was  deployed  as  a  skirmishing 
line,  covering  a  point  of  neariy  three  miles.  The 
enemy  were  m  force  in  front,  near  Beaver  Creek. 
The  Sixth  corps  was  held  in  readiness  in  rear  of 
the  skirmish  tine,  anticipating  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  enemy  had  evidentiy  determined  to 
attack.  At  last  his  line  of  battle  came  forward. 
The  batteries  opened  at  oncer  and  the  skirmishers 
delivered  their  nre.  Our  troops  were  on  the  alert, 
and  stood  watching  for  the  skirmishers  to  come 
in,  and  waiting  to  receive  the  coming  assault  But 
the  skirmishers  would  not  come  in ;  and  when  the 
firing  died  away,  it  appeared  that  the*  Vermonters 
thus  deployed  as  a  skirmish  line  had  actually  re- 
pulsed a  mil  line  of  battie  attack.  Twice  after- 
wards the  enemy  advanced  to  carry  the  po- 
sition, and  were  each  time  again  driven  back  by 
thia  perverse  skirmish  line.  The  Vermonters, 
it  is  true,  were  strongly  posted  in  a  wood,  and 
each  man  fired  from  behmd  a  tree.  But  then 
everybody  knows  that  the  etiquette  in  such  mat- 


ters is  for  a  skirmish  line  to  come  in  so  soon  as 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  enemy  means  business. 
These  simple-minded  patriots  from  the  Green 
Mountains,  however,  aoopted  a  rule  of  their  own 
on  this  occasion ;  and  the  enemy,  disgusted  with 
such  stupidity,  retired  across  the  Beaver  Creek.    ^ 

"  When  the  Vermonters  led  the  column  on  a 
march,  their  quick  movements  had  to  be  regulated 
from  corps  or  division  headquarters,  to  avoid  ^pa 
in  the  column  as  it  followed  them.  If  a  rapid  or 
forced  march  were  required,  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  Sedgwick  to  say,  with  a  quiet  smile, '  Put 
the  Vermonters  at  the  head  of  the  column  to-day, 
and  keep  everything  well  closed  up.' 

"After  the  riots  in  New  York,  when  it  iras 
found  necessary  to  send  troops  to  the  city  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  outbreak,  the  Vermont 
brigade  was  ^)ecially  named  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  this  duty.  Within  two  hours  after  the 
recdpt  of  the  despatch,  the  command  was  en  route 
for  tne  dty.  They  occupied  the  public  squares 
here  for  some  time,  enjoyed  themsdves  not  wisely, 
nor  yet  virtuously ;  and  returned  to  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  sadly  demoralized  in  all  but  the  two 

nt  essential  qualities  of  fighting  and  marching; 
as  a  fortunate  thin^  for  the  New  York  mw 
that  it  avoided  a  conflict  with  the  New  England 
troops  at  that  time. 

"  Upon  the  return  of  the  brigade  to  the  field 
they  quietly  held  on  to  their  old  routine  of  life, 
and  maintained  to  the  dose  of  the  war  the  splen- 
did reputation  they  had  won  at  the  very  outset. 

"  There  were  many  regiments  equal  to  the  Ver- 
mont regiments  in  actual  battie,  and  some  that, 
like  the  Fifth  New  York  volunteers,  not  only 
equalled  them  in  fighting  qualities,  but  greatly 
surpassed  them  in  dbrill,  discipline,  and  appearance 
on  parade.  As  a  brigade,  however,  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  best  brigade  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  for  they  not  omy  fought  as  well  as  it 
was  possible  to  nght,  but  they  could  outmarch, 
with  the  utmost  ease,  any  other  organisation  in 
the  army. 

"  It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  only  to  refer 
to  this  brigade,  as  fomishing  the  best  type  of  the 
American  soldier ;  but  this  article  has  grown  be- 
yond its  intended  limit,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
nc^  the  space  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  this 
superiority.  Two,  however,  may  be  briefly  stated. 
First,  that  the  regiments  frx)m  Vermont  were  bri- 
gaded together.  This  rule,  strange  to  say,  aeemed 
to  work  well  only  in  regard  to  the  smaller  States, 
like  Vermont  and  New  Jersey.  Second,  the  foct 
that  Vermont,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
recruited  for  her  regiments,  and  kept  them  fiilL 
Regimental  and  company  officers,  knowing  that 
their  ranks  would  be  filled  up,  discharged  men 
freely,  and  thus  managed  to  get  rid  of  their  weak 
and  worthless  soldiers.  For  these  reasons  the 
Vermonters  were  good  men.  They  were  fortunate, 
moreover,  in  having  such  commanders  as  General 
W.  F.  SmiUi  and  General  W.  T.  H.  Brooks.  It 
naturally  resulted  from  this  oombinaticm  of  cir- 
cumstances that  they  became  a  great  power  in 
battle,  and  earned  a  reputation  of  which  every 
man  and  woman  in  Vermont  may  well  be  proudr 
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SpntirnALisaf  at  the  Whftb  House. — A 
correspondent  at  WaBhington,  in  the  spring  of 
1863,  narrated  the  following  story : 

''A  few  evenings  since,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  die  United  States,  was  induced  to 
give  a  sDiritual  soirie  in  the  crimson  room  at  the 
White  House,  to  test  the  wonderful  alleged  super- 
natural powers  of  Mr.  Charles  £.  Shockle.  It 
was  my  good  fortune,  as  a  £riend  of  the  medium,  to 
be  present,  the  party  consisting  of  the  President, 
Mrs.   Lincoln,  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.   Stanton,  Mr. 

L -,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  F ,  of  Phila- 

delphia.  We  took  our  seats  in  the  circle  about 
eight  o'clock,  but  the  President  was  called  away, 
shortly^  after  the  manifestations  commenced,  and 
the  spirits,  which  had  apparently  assembled  to 
convince  him  of  their  power,  gave  visible  tokens 
of  their  displeasure  at  the  President's  absence, 
by  pinching  Mr.  Stanton's  ears,  and  twitching 
Mr.  WeUes'  beard.  He  soon  returned,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  harmony  was  restored,  for  the 
mishaps  to  the  secretaries  caused  such  bursts  of 
laughter  that  the  influence  was  very  unpropitious. 
For  some  half  hour  the  demonstrations  were  of 
a  physical  character — tables  were  moved,  and 
the  picture  of  Henry  Clay,  which  hangs  on  the 
wall,  was;mayed  more  than  a  foot,  and  two  can- 
delabras,  presented  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
President  Adams,  were  twice  raised  nearly  to  the 
ceiling. 

"  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  Shockle  was 
fully  under  spintual  influence ;  and  so  power&l 
were  the  subsequent  manifestations,  that  twice, 
during  the  evenine,  restoratives  were  applied,  for 
he  was  much  weakened ;  and  though  1  took  no 
notes,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  vou  as  faithful  an 
account  as  possible  of  what  took  plaee. 
^  **  Loud  rappings,  about  nine  o'clock,  were  heard 
directly  beneath  the  President's  feet,  and  Mr. 
Shockle  stated  that  an  Indian  desired  to  com- 
municate. 

*•  *  Well,  sir,'  said  the  President,  '  I  should  be 
happy  to  hear  what  his  Indian  mtyesty  has  to  say. 
We  have  recently  had  a  visitation  from  our  red 
brethren,  and  it  was-the  only  delegation,  black, 
white,  or  blue,  which  did  not  volunteer  some  ad- 
vice about  the  conduct  of  the  war.' 

"  The  medium  then  called  for  pencil  and  paper, 
and  they  were  laid  upon  the  table  in  sight  of  all. 
A  handkerchief  was  then  taken  from  Mr.  Stanton, 
ai:d  the  materials  were  carefully  concealed  from 
si  ;ht.  In  less  space  of  time  than  it  has  required 
ft  r  me  to  write  this,  knocks  were  heard,  and  the 
raper  was  uncovered.  To  the  surprise  of  all 
jresent,  it  read  as  follows : 

** '  Haste  makes  waste,  but  delays  cause  vexa- 
tions. Give  vitality  by  energy.  Use  every  means 
to  subdue.  Proclamations  are  useless ;  make  a 
bold  front,  and  fight  the  enemy ;  leave  traitors  at 
home  to  the  care  of  loyal  men.  Less  note  of 
preparation,  less  parade  and  policy  taDi,  and  more 
aetion.  Heitby  Knox.' 

« <  That  is  not  Indian  talk,  Mr.  Shockle,'  said 
the  President    <  Who  is  Henry  Knox  ? ' 

'<  I  suggested  to  the  medium  to  ask  who  Gen- 
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eral  Knox  was ;  and  before  the  words  were  from 
my  lips,  the  medium  spoke  in  a  strange  voice : 
*  The  first  Secretary  of  War.' 

"  *  O,  yes.  General  Knox,'  said  the  President, 
who,  turning  to  the  Secretary,  said :  <  Stanton,  that 
message  is  for  you ;  it  is  from  your  ])redeces8or.' 

*'  ^£*.  Stanton  made  no  reply. 

"  *  I  should  like  to  ask  General  Knox,'  said  the 
President, '  if  it  is  within  the  scope  of  his  ability, 
to  tell  us  when  this  rebellion  wilt  be  put  down.' 

"  In  the  same  manner  as  before,  this  message 
was  received : 

"'Washington,  Lafayette,  Franklin,  Wilber- 
force,  Napoleon,  and  myself,  have  held  frequent 
consultations  on  this  pomt  There  is  something 
which  our  spiritual  eyes  cannot  detect,  which  ap- 
pears well  formed.  Evil  has  come  at  times  by 
removal  of  men  from  high  positions,  and  there 
are  those  in  retirement,  whose  abilities  should  be 
made  useflil  to  hasten  the  end.  Napoleon  says, 
concentrate  your  forces  upon  one  point ;  Lafay- 
ette thinks  that  the  rebeUion  will  die  of  exhaus- 
tion ;  Franklin  sees  the  end  approaching,  as  the 
South  must  give  up  for  want  of  mechanical 
ability  to  compete  against  Northern  mechanics. 
Wilberforce  sees  hope  only  in  a  negro  army. 

Knox.' 

"'Well,'  exclaimed  the  President,  'opinions 
difler  among  the  saints  as  well  as  amonff  the  sin- 
ners. They  don't  seem  to  understand  running 
the  machines  among  the  celestials  much  better 
than  we  do.  Then:  talk  and  advice  sound  very 
much  like  the  talk  of  my  cabinet — don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Welles  P ' 

"  *  Well,  I  don't  know  —  I  will  think  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  see  what  conclusion  to  arrive  at.' 

"  Heavy  raps  were  heard,  and  the  alphabet  was 
called  for,  when,  *  That's  what's  Uie  matter,'  was 
spelt  out. 

"There  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  Mr. 
Welles  stroked  his  beard. 

"  <  That  means,  Mr.  Welles,'  said  th^  President, 
'  that  you  are  apt  to  be  long-winded,  and  think 
the  nearest  way  home  is  the  longest  way  round. 
Short  cuts  in  war  times.  I  wish  the  spirits  could 
tell  us  how  to  catch  the  Alabama.' 

"  The  lights,  which  had  been  partially  lowered, 
almost  instantaneously  became  so  dim  that  I 
could  not  see  sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  fea- 
tures of  any  one  in  the  i*oom,  and  on  the  large 
mirror  over  the  mantel-piece  there  appeared  the 
most  beautiful,  though  supernatural,  picture. ever 
beheld.  It  represented  a  sea  view,  tine  Alabama 
with  all  steam  up,  flying  from  the  pursuit  of 
another  large  steamer.  Two  merchantmen,  in 
the  distance,  were  seen,  partially  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  picture  changed,  and  the  Alabama  was 
seen  at  anchor  under  tiie  shadow  of  an  English, 
fort — from  which  an  English  flag  was  waving.. 
The  Alabama  was  floating  idly,  not  a  soul  qb 
board,  and  no  signs  of  life  visible  about  her.  The 
picture  vanished,  and  in  letters  of  purple  ap- 
peared :  '  The  English  people  demanded  thia.  of 
England's  aristocracy.' 

"  *  So  England  is  to  seize  the  Alabama^  final- 
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ly,'  said  the  President.  <  It  may  be  possible ;  but, 
Mr.  Welles,  don't  let  one  gunboat  or  monitor 
less  be  built' 

*'  The  spirits  called  for  the  alphabet,  and  again 
'  That  what's  the  matter,'  was  spelt  out. 

" '  I  see,  I  see,'  said  the  President.  *  Mother 
England  thinks  that  what's  sauce  for  the  p>ose 
may  be  sauce  for  the  gander.  It  may  be  tit-tat, 
too,  hereafter.  But  it  is  not  very  compliment* 
ary  to  our  navy,  anyhow.' 

« <  We've  done  our  best,  Mr.  President,'  said 
Mr.  Welles.  '  I'm  maturing  a  plan  which,  when 
perfected,  I  think,  if  it  works  well,  will  be  a  per- 
fect trap  for  the  Alabama.' 

"'Well,  Mr.  Shockle,'  remarked  the  Presi- 
dent, *I  have  seen  strange  things,  and  heard 
rather  odd  remarks ;  but  nothing  which  con- 
vinces me,  except  the  pictures,  that  there  is  any- 
thing very  heavenly  about  all  this.  I  should  like, 
if  possible,  to  hear  what  Judge  Douglas  says 
about  this  war.' 

"  *  111  try  to  get  his  spirit,'  said  Mr.  Shockle ; 
<  but  it  sometimes  happens,  as  it  did  to-night  in 
the  case  of  the  Inoian,  Uiat  though  first  im- 
pressed by  one  spirit,  I  yield  to  another  more  pow- 
erful If  perfect  silence  is  maintained,  I  will  see 
if  we  cannot  induce  General  Knox  to  send  for 
Mr.  Douglas.' 

"  Three  raps  were  given,  signifying  assent  to  the 
proposition.  Perfect  silence  was  maintained,  and 
after  an  interval  of  perhaps  three  minutes,  Mr. 
Shockle  rose  quickly  f^om  his  chaur,  and  stood 
up  behind  it,  resting  bis  left  arm  on  the  back,  his 
right  thrust  into  his  bosom.  In  a  voice,  such  as 
no  one  could  mistake,  who  had  ever  heard  Mr. 
Dou^as,  he  spoke.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  quote 
the  language.  It  was  eloquent  and  choice.  He 
urged  the  President  to  throw  aside  all  advisers 
who  hesitate  about  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and 
to  listen  to  the  wishes  or  the  people,  who  would 
sustain  him  at  all  points,  if  his  aim  was,  as  he 
believed  it  was,  to  restore  the  Union.  He  said 
there  were.  Burrs  and  Blennerhassets  living,  but 
that  they  woidd  wither  before  the  popular  appro- 
val which  would*  follow  one  or  two  victories, 
such  as  he  thought  must  take  place  ere  long. 
The  turning-point  in  this  war  will  be  the  proper 
use  of  these  victories.  If  wicked  men,  m  the 
first  hours  of  success,  think  it  time  to  devote 
their  attention  to  partjr,  the  war  will  be  pro- 
lon^d ;  but  if  victory  is  followed  up  by  ener- 
getic action,  all  will  be  well. 

"  *  I  believe  that,'  said  the  President,  *  whether 
it  comes  fi'om  spirit  or  human.' 

"  Mr.  Shockle  was  much  prostrated  after  this, 
and  at  Mrs.  Lincoln's  request,  it  was  thought 
best  to  adjourn  the  seance." 


Seyentt-six  ANSk  SiXTY-FOUR.  —  Among  a 
large  number  of  articles  sent  to  the  Sanitair 
Commission  was  a  ^ood  and  patriotic  old  lady% 
last  tribute,  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  her  country, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 

"  These  socks  were  spun  and  knit  by  Mrs.  Ze- 
ruah  Clapp,  ninety-six  years  old,  whose  hands. 


in  youth,  were*  engaged  in  moulding  bullett  in 
the  Revolutionary  War."  —  Gkesterioien,  Ntm 
York,  

GENERAL  LEE'S  WOblNG. 
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My  Maryland!    My  Maryland  I  ** 

Mt  Martlaio)  !    My  Maryland  I 

Among  thy  hills  of  blue 
I  wander  ftr,  I  wander  wide, 

A  lover  bold  and  true; 
I  sound  my  horn  upon  the  hills» 

I  sound  it  in  the  vale ; 
But  echo  only  answers  it  — > 

An  echo  like  a  wail. 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland ! 

I  bring  thee  presents  fine  •— 
A  dazslmg  sword  with  jewelled  hilt^ 

A  flask  of  Bourbon  wine ; 
I  bring  thee  sheets  of  ghostly  white» 

To  dress  thy  bridal  bed, 
With  curtains  of  the  purple  eve, 

And  garlands  gory  red. 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

Sweet  land  upon  the  shore, 
Bring  out  thy  stalwart  yeomanry, 

Make  clean  the  threshing-floor. 
My  ready  wains  lie  siretclung  flu 

Across  the  ffettBe  plain. 
And  I  among  the  reapers  stand 

To  gather  in  the  gnun. 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

I  fondly  wiut  to  see 
Thy  banner  flaunting  in  the  breeze* 

Beneath  the  trysting  tree ; 
While  all  my  gallant  company 

Of  .gentlemen,  with  spurs. 
Come  tramping,  tramping  o'er  the  hilla» 

And  tramping  through  the  fiine. 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

I  feel  the  leaden  rain ! 
I  see  the  winged  messenger 

Come  hurling  to  my  brain ! 
If  fSeathered  wiSi  thy  golden  hair, 

'Tis  feathered  not  in, vain ; 
I  spurn  the  hand  that  loosed  the  shaft* 

And  curse  thee  in  my  pain. 

My  Maryland  I    My  Maryland  I 

Alas  the  ruthless  day 
That  sees  my  f^allant  buttonwooda 

Ride  gallopmg  away  \ 
And  ruthless  for  my  chivalry. 

Proud  gentlemen,  with  spurs. 
Whose  bones  lie  stark  upon  the  hfll% 

And  stark  among  the  fiirzc. 


An  Anecdote  of  Colonel  Hugh  McNeii..  — 
During  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  the  rebels 
held  a  very  strong  position.  They  were  posted 
in  the  mountain  pass,  and  had  infantry  on  tiie 
heights  on  every  side.  Our  men  were  compelled 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  The  position  seemed 
impregnable;  large  craggy  rocks  protected  the 
enemy  on  every  side,  whue  our  men  were  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire. 
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A  band  of  rebels  occupied  a  ledge  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  as  the  Colonel  approached  mth  a  few 
of  his  men.  The  unseen  force  poured  upon  them 
a  volley.  McNeil,  on  the  instant,  gave  the  com- 
mand: 

"  Pour  your  fire  upon  those  rooks ! " 

The  Bucktails  hesitated ;  it  was  not  an  order 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  ;  they 
had  always  picked  their  men. 

**  Fixe ! "  thundered  the  Colonel ;  '<  I  tell  you  to 
fire  at  those  rocks !  ** 

The  men  ob^ed.  For  some  time  an  irregular 
fire  was  kept  up,  the  Bucktails  sheltering  them- 
selves, as  best  tnev  could,  behind  trees  and  rocks. 
On  a  sudden  McNeil  cauf^t  sight  of  two  rebels 
peering  through  an  opemng  in  the  works  to  get 
an  aim.  The  eyes  of  the  men  followed  their  com- 
mander, and  half  a  dozen  rifles  were  levelled  in 
that  direction. 

''  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  I  will  tr}* 
my  hand.  There  is  nothing  like  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone." 

The  two  rebels  were  not  in  line,  but  one  stood 
a  little  distance  back  of  the  other,  while  just  in 
firont  of  the  foremost  was  a  slanting  rock.  Colonel 
McNeil  seized  a  rifle,  raised  it,  glanced  a  moment 
along  the  polished  barrel ;  a  report  followed,  and 
both  the  rebels  disappeared.  At  that  moment  a 
loud  cheer  a  little  distance  beyond  rent  the  air. 

*<  All  is  right  now,"  cried  tiie  Colonel ;  ''  charge 
the  rascals." 

The  men  sprang  up  among  the  rocks  in  an  in- 
stant The  affiignted  rebels  turned  to  run,  but 
encountered  another  body  of  the  Bucktails,  and 
were  obliged  to  surrender.  Not  a  man  of  them 
escaped.  Every  one  saw  the  object  of  the  Colo- 
nel's order  to  fire  at  random  amon^  the  rocks. 
He  had  sent  the  party  around  to  theur  rear,  and 
meant  thus  to  attract  their  attention.  It  was  a 
perfect  success. 

The  two  rebels  by  the  opening  in  the  ledge 
were  found  lying  there  stiff  and  cold.  Colonel 
McNeil's  bullet  had  struck  the  slanting  rock  in 
front  of  them,  glanced,  and  passed  through  both 
their  heads.  There  it  lay  beside  them,  flattened. 
The  Colonel  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  in  his 
podiet.  

Incidents  of  Shebman's  Mabch.  —  A  corre- 
spondent who  accompanied  the  army  of  General 
Sherman  gives  the  following : 

**  1  entered  a  house.  The  hostess  was  standing 
in  a  small  room  with  closed  door,  looking  through 
a  small  aperture,  and  crying :  *  O !  don*t  kill  me. 
I  am  aftard  of  you.'  I  assured  her  my  profoimd 
respect  for  her  sex  had  always  led  me  to  treat 
them  with  the  most  tender  kindness.  *  O,  yes,' 
she  said, '  but  —  but  you  Yankees  have  been  rec' 
ommended  to  us  to  be  a  very  bad  and  murder- 
some  set  of  people ! ' 

**  In  another  hut  I  saw  two  women  and  seven 
small  children,  the  oldest  not  more  than  nine 
years  of  age.  They  looked  forlorn  and  hopeless. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  death  would  be  a  relief  to 
them  alL  Tliough  they  had  not  eaten  a  mouthful 
for  three  days,  ooth  women  were  smoking.    A 


child  was  lying  on  the  bed.  I  saw,  by  its  burning 
cheek,  that  it  was  very  ilL  I  said,  *  Is  your  child 
sick?'  'Yes,'  she  replied,  and  seemed,  by  her 
indifference,  to  have  even  lost  a  mother's  love.  I 
procured  one  of  our  surgeons ;  he  examined  the 
child,  and  said,  '  Dying  of  starvation.'  Before  I 
left,  the  doctor  had  ordered  provisions  from  the 
Commissary,  for  which  he  paid  out  of  his  own 
funds.  There  are  some  kina  men  left  yet  The 
husbands  of  these  women  were  in  the  rebel  army. 
The  authorities  make  no  provision  for  the  poor. 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  suffering  here  ec^ured  by 
these  harmless,  illiterate  peopk. 

**  One  cause  of  their  sufferings  is  the  neceesity 
of  taking  something  in  the  way  of  provisions. 
If  the  supplies  of  forage  are  not  up,  the  boys  will 
take  the  com,  and  other  things,  too.  I  saw  one 
fellow  attacking  a  beehive  which  had  been  left 
behind.  The  bees  were  worse  than  rebels.  He 
was  repulsed.  But^  on  making  the  second  attack, 
he  drew  a  large  grain  sack  over  his  head  and 
shoulders,  donned  his  buckskin  gauntlets,  took 
the  enemy,  and  divided  the  spoib.  It  is  laugh- 
able to  see  the  German  soldiers  out  foraging.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  that  an  ancient  hen  is  seen 
swinging  from  the  pommel  of  a  saddle,  and  t 
brood  of  young  chickens  following  the  horse." 


Braveby  of  Captain  Hess. — On  the  19th 
of  May,  1864,  at  Milford  Station,  on  the  Viija;inia 
Central  Kailroad,  F.  W.  Hess,  senior  Captain  of 
the  Third  Pennsylvania  cavabry,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  First  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  was  or- 
dered to  take  some  rifle  pits  defending  the  ene- 
my's position,  at  a  bridge  over  the  Matapony 
Kiver.  Dismounting  his  men,  he  led  them  over  a 
field,  about  three  hundred  yards,  without  cover 
of  any  kind  from  the  enemy's  bullets.  The  num- 
ber of  men  at  Captain  Mess'  disposal  was  less 
than  one  hundred,  armed  with  Sharp's  carbines 
and  pistols.  The  pits  were  taken  in  the  most  gal- 
lant B^le ;  and  in  them  were  captured  six  officers 
and  fifty  enlisted  men  of  the  11th  Vir^nia  infan- 
try. Captain  Horton,  their,  commandmg  officer, 
as  he  gave  up  his  sword  to  Captain  Hess,  said, 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  brave  man ! "  The  loss  in  this 
charge  was  six  killed  and  eight  wounded.  By 
the  exploit  the  bridge  was  uncovered,  and  the 

Eassage  of  the  river  secured.  Captain  Hess  and 
is  men  were  warmly  commended  for  their  gal- 
lantry by  General  Torbert,  and  measures  have 
been  taken  to  obtain  for  the  Captain  the  vacant 
Majority  of  his  regiment.  Captain  Hess  belonged  - 
in  McConneUsburg,  Fulton  County,  Penn. 


Captueino  a  Gun.  —  Ttere  was  an  old  chap 
in  the  Berdan  Sharpshooters,  near  Yorktown, 
known  as  **  Old  Seth.''  He  was  quite  a  character, 
and  a  crack  shot  —  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
regiment.  His  **  instrument,"  as  he  termed  it, 
was  one  of  the  heaviest  telescopic  rifles.  One 
night  at  roll-call,  "  Old  Seth  "  was  non  est.  This 
was  somewhat  unusual,  as  the  old  chap  was  al- 
ways up  to  time.   A  Seigeant  went  out  to  hunt 
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him  up,  he  hein^  somewhat  fearful  that  the  old 
man  had  been  hit.  After  perambulating  around 
in  the  advance  of  the  picket  line,  he  heard  a  low 
"halloo."  «* Who's  there?"  inquired  the  Ser- 
geant. '<It^  me,"  responded  Seth,  "and  I've 
captured  a  secesh  gun."  "  Bring  it  in,"  said  the 
Sergeant.    "  Can't  do  it,"  exclaimed  Seth. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  Sergeant  that 
"  Old  Seth  "  had  the  exact  range  of  one  of  the 
enem3r's  heaTiest  guns,  and  they  could  not  load  it 
for  fear  of  being  picked  off  by  him.  Again  the 
old  man  shouted :  "  Fetch  me  a  couple  of  haver- 
sacks full  of  grub,  as  this  is  my  pm^  and  the 
cussed  varmints  shan't  fire  it  again  while  the 
scrimmage  lasts."  This  was  done,  and  the  old 
patriot  kept  good  watch  over  that  gun.  In  fact 
It  was  a  "  captored  gun." 


Amenities  of  War.  —  The  following  extracts 
from  letters  written  by  a  general  officer  in  the 
Union  army  exhibit  some  of  the  pleasures  of  ac- 
tive service : 

"  Camp  Fibbbbpoint,  Ya.,  Deeember  19, 1801. 

**My  Deab  L.:  .... 

"  .  Nine  P.  M.  — I  had  vnritten  the  fore- 
going befbre  breakfast,  when  I  was  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  one  of  my  <  guides,'  or  scouts, 
wno  had  just  come  in  from  a  night  ride  beyond 
our  lines. 

"He  informed  me  that  the  enemy  had,  two 
days  before,  thrown  forward  his  pickets  to  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  my  advance  guard,  and  had 
carried  off  two  good  Union  men  living  within  a 
mile  of  the  advance,  and  had  threatened  others. 
This  party  had  of  course  retired  as  soon  as  they  had 
completed  their  work  of  revenge  on  such  of  their 
fellow*dtisens  as  they  suspected  of  entertaining 
feelmgs  favorable  to  tne  Union  party.  Not  know- 
ing whether  their  rallying  point  was  west  or  south 
of  the  railroad,  I  at  once  sent  a  squadron  of  the 
Hfst  cavaliT,  with  two  guides,  who  knew  the 
country  well,  to  make  an  extended  circuit,  to 
pick  up  any  small  parties  prowling  near  my  ad- 
vancea  cavalry  picket,  and  to  collect  such  infor- 
mation from  tne  natives  respecting  larger  bodies, 
as  they  might  possess.  The^  have  just  returned, 
and  Major  — —  reports  havmg  obtained  reliable 
information  of  a  strong  body  of  cavabry  on  the 
Centreville  road  below  I)ranesville,  and  a  rumor 
of  a  large  force  expected  to-morrow,  with  a  heavy 
wagon  train,  to  sweep  the  country  around  Dranes- 
viUe  of  forage.  I  shall  move  a  brigade  in  that 
*  direction  at  daylight,  to  be  followed  by  a  second 
at  eight  A.  M.,  and  I  shall,  by  a  rapid  ride,  join 
them  as  soon  as  the  morning  busmess  vrUl  let 
me.  My  watch  ^near  twelve  M.)  reminds  me 
that  I  must  soon  he  down,  as  I  want  to  get  a  good 
eleep  before  day ;  but  before  I  dose  my  letter,  I 
must  tell  you  of  an  amusing  occurrence  of  this 
morning. 

"  What  think  you  of  being  formally  called  upon 
to  give  my  name  to  a  new-bom  son  of  Mars  P 

"But  without  further  prelude  let  me  inform 
you  that  about  noon,  as  I  was  quietly  sitting  in 
my  office  writing  on  official  matters,  the  orderly 


in  waiting  opened  the  cfoor  and  reported  that  a 
soldier  askea  to  be  admitted  to  speak  to  me  on  ur- 
gent business.  The  many  wants  of  the  private  sol- 
oier  were  at  the  moment  engrossing  my  thoughts, 
and  were  in  fact  the  purport  of  my  communica- 
tion then  being  addressed  to  general  headquar- 
ters ;  therefore  I  said,  *  Let  him  come  in.'  A  man 
of  middle  size,  with  a  beaming  smile  overspread- 
ing his  whole  countenance,  approached  the  table 
and  apologized  for  interrupting  me,  saying,  *  (Ten- 
eral,  I  will  not  detain  you  a  minute ;  but  I  hare 
just  received  a  letter  from  my  wife ;  she  tells  me 
she  has  a  son  four  days  old,  and  I  have  come  to 
ask  permission  to  name  the  boy  after  yonrBeI£' 

*  What  is  your  own  name,  my  man?'  I  asked. 

*  Thomas  H.  Walker '  was  the  reply. 

"  *  You  have  a  verygood  name  5  why  not  call 
the  child  after  yourself? ' 

"  He  replied,  a  little  embarrassed,  <  The  com- 
pany won't  let  me,  sir :  the  men  say  he  most  be 
named  after  the  General;  and  I  liave  come  to 
ask  you  to  write  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
in  full,  for  I  mean  to  give  him  the  whole  of  iL' 

"  Seeing  the  affair  was  of  a  desperate  charactert 
I  thought  the  wisest  course  was  to  despatch  it  at 
once  ;  so,  tearing  off  a  slip  of  paper,  I  b^^an  to 
write,  when  private  Walker  remarked, '  General, 
you  may,  if  vou  please,  send  a  couple  of  neA- 
laces — one  for  tne  wife,  and  one  for  the  old 
woman,  her  mother ! '  *  O  ho ! '  says  I  to  my- 
self; <  now  comes  the  gist  of  the  matter ;  and  as 
I  pushed  the  paper  towards  him,  I  said, '  Here 
is  the  name.  Walker ;  but  where  the  necklaces 
are  to  come  from  I  can't  exactly  say.'  *Aii! 
that's  easy  enough  said,'  put  in  Walker ;  *  I  can 
get  them  at  the  store  across  the  road,  opponte 
to  the  General's  quarters.'    '  And  what,' I  asked, 

*  are  the  necklaces  to  cost?'  *  Thirty-seven  and 
a  half  cents  apiece,'  was  the  demure  reply. 

"  Much  relieved  by  this  information,  tori  thou^bt 
I  was  in  for,  at  least,  twenty  dollars,  I  handed 
the  man  a  gold  dollar.  Receiving  the  money 
with  a  low  bow,  he  again  spoke :  *  u  the  orderly 
would  let  me  pass  in  again,  I  should  like  to  show 
them  to  the  Gieneral.*  •  Then  tell  the  orderly  to 
let  you  pass,'  I  said,  and  resumed  my  writm^. 
Already  the  affair  had  passed  from  my  mind, 
when  uie  orderly  again  opened  the  door,  with 
'Walker  again,  sir.'  'Send  him  in;'  and  in 
came  he,  if  possible,  more  beaming  than  b^re, 
and  canning  a  packa^  about  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, nicely  tied  up  in  brown  paper,  whidi  he 
presented  to  me.  It  felt  very  soft,  and  was  se- 
curely bound.  <  Will  the  General  please  to  look 
at  them  P '  '  Upon  my  word.  Walker,  if  I  undo 
them,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  them  np  again.' 
'  Never  mind,  sir ;  you  undo  them,  and  111  do 
them  up  again.'  So,  vnthout  fturther  parley,  I 
gave  the  string  a  jerk ;  the  knot  parted  suddoily, 
and  out  rolled  at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  one 
end  remaining  under  my  nands,  not  two  *  neck- 
laces,' but  two  gayly-colored  silk  and^  worsted 
'  neck-scarfs,^  about  six  feet  long,  and  six  inches 
wide.  The  surprise  was  immense,  and  an  almost 
irresistible  fit  of  a  strong  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous seized  me.    I  did  manage  to  restrain  it,  as 
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Walker  exdaimed*  <  Ain't  they  beautiMP'  I 
looked  at  the  honest  fitoe  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
table,  and  I  could  not  laugh  at  him.  After  a 
pause,  I  observed  him  wipe  the  palm  of  his  right 
nand  upon  the  leg  of  his  pantaloons,  and  then, 
extendmg  his  fingers  to  their  full  length,  he  placed 
a  silTer  quarter  of  a  dollar  upon  the  centre  of 
the  palm,  and  said:  'Here  is  the  change,  sir/ 
*  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that,  my 
man  ? '  I  asked.  He  re^ed  verj  seriously,  '  1 
don't  know,  sir — what  ao  you  thmk,  yourself? ' 
After  a  moment's  reflection,!  said, '  Suppose  you 
buy  a  pair  of  red  woollen  socks  for  tne  boy.' 
His  eves  brightened,  and  he  said,  with  vehemence, 
'  I'll  do  it.  General,  for  I  expect  he's  a  busteb  ; 
anyhow.  General,  when  the  company  hears  this, 
they'll  have  a  btut-out,  certain!'  With  that, 
private  Walker,  who  had*  been  in  service  about 
three  months,  and  still  retained  the  native  hon- 
esty and  simplicity  which  he  had  brought  from 
the  western  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  gathered  up 
his  necklaces,  and  bowed  hunself  from  my  pres- 
ence. 

"  Good  night ;  it  is  time  for  me  to  lie  down. 

*<  FtIAmj  Evening,  December  20, 10  o'dook  P.  M. 

«  Dear  L«:  As  I  did  not  close  my  letter  last 
night,  I  wiU  add  a  postscript,  to  let  you  know 
•that  I  met  the  enemy  to-day  at  Dranesville,  and 
thrashed  him  soundly.  His  force  was  about  three 
thousand,  infantry  and  cavalr}',  and  one  battery  of 
artillery ;  ours  about  the  same  —  that  is,  one 
brigade,  the  Rifles  and  Easton's  battery,  four 
pieces. 

"  General  J.  £.  B.  Stuart  was  in  command  of 
the  rebel  force,  and  had  with  him  one  hundred 
wagons,  which  the  prisoners  I  have  just  examined 
inform  me  were  sent  home,  pretty  well  filled  with 
wounded  soldiers,  instead  of  plundered  forage. 
His  loss  must  have  been  heavy,  as  he  left  forty- 
three  killed  and  severely  wounded  on  the  field. 
The  First  and  Second  brigades  of  my  division  did 
not  arrive  on  the  ground  m  time  to  participate  in 
the  aflair.  Our  men  fought  very  handsomely, 
and  so,  in  fact,  did  the  reikis.  As  I  had  moved 
out  wiUiout  special  authority  from  general  head- 
quarters, and  had  brought  with  me  only  the  day*8 
rations,  I  resolved  to  return  to  my  camp,  after 
coUectinfi^  the  wounded  of  the  enemy,  and  placing 
them  in  the  keeping  of  the  people  of  the  town,  where 
they  were  attended  to,  and  tneir  wounds  dressed 
by  our  own  surgeons.  Such  as  I  had  ambulances 
for,  in  addition  to  what  were  required  for  our 
own  wounded ,  I  brought  in.  Our  loss  I  cannot  yet 
state  accurately ;  it  will  not  reach  more  than  sixty, 
kiUed  and  wounded.  I  reached  camp,  with  all  my 
men  in  good  condition,  about  one  hour  ago. 

'<  I  wul  write  you  more  particularly  to-morrow, 
if  I  have  the  time. 

«  Good  night,  my  dear  L.      q  a  M( 


Incident  of  Hagebstown. — A  young  lady, 
living  near  Hagerstown,  had  an  American  ^ag 
around  her  body,  and  a  partv  of  rebels  appeared, 
and  demanded  it.    She  reiused  to  give  it  up. 


when  the  brave  Southrons  drew  pistols,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  her  if  she  did  not  deliver  it 
up  at  once.  She  then  took  it  ofi*,  and  said,  that 
rather  than  sufler  violence,  she  would  present  it  to 
them,  and  hoped  they  would  not  say  they  captured 
it  from  our  soldiers.  She  also  said  she  hoped  they 
wou]4  meet  before  long,  and  under  difierent  cir- 
circumstances.  They  took  their  departure,  and 
soon  after  stopped  at  a  hotel,  where,  it  seems,  the 
landlord  regaled  them  bountifully  with  liquor. 
On  leaving  this  place,  and  before  proceeding  far, 
they  were  surprised  at  being  ordered  to  halt  and 
surrender,  by  a  party  of  our  cavalry,  who  had  got 
wind  of  their  proceecungs,  which  they  did,  and  were 
led  back  to  where  the  young  laay  lived,  firom 
whom  they  had  taken  the  flag.  "  Ah ! "  said  she, 
'<  back  already  P  Why,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
so  soon,  although  I  was  confident  you  would  pay 
us  a  visit  before  long.  Now,  I  will  thank  you  to 
return  me  the  flag  I  presented  you,  as  I  am  sat- 
isfied it  would  become  soiled  if  it  remained  in 
your  hands."  It  was  handed  over  without  reply, 
the  party  feeline  as  cheap  as  though  they  nad 
been  caught  at  sneep  stealing. 


An  Affectino  Incident. — The  foHowinj; 
touching  incident  occurred  in  one  of  the  hospi- 
tals at  St.  Louis : 

''  In  another  ward  I  saw  a  Tennesaeean,  whose 
cheek  presented  thepallor  of  death.  I  walked 
up  to  his  bedside.  His  hand  was  trying  to  grasp 
some  object,  that,  in  his  fitful  delirmm,  was  pic- 
tured on  his  dying  imagination.  His  lips  feebly 
uttered  the  word  '  Catherine.'  I  took  nis  hand 
in  mine;  his  eyes,  that  were  rolled  upward  in 
their  sockets,  wandered  around  until  he  was  able 
to  fix  their  gaze  on  me.  '  Do  you  say  something  ? ' 
said  I,  tenderly.  He  motioned  to  me  to  put  my 
ear  down.  *  0  my  wife  —  Catherine — my  chil- 
dren ! '  His  breatbing  was  short — his  voice  very 
faint  '  How  many  children  have  you  P'  said  L 
He  held  up  his  four  fingers.  *What  is  your 
name  P '  said  L  *  William  C.  Brandon,'  replied 
he.  'Where  are  you  from?'- 1  asked.  *Dods- 
ville,  Jackson  County,  Tennessee.'  I  was  revolv- 
ing in  my  mind  if  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
to  forward  intelligence  of  him  to  his  family,  when 
he  said, '  Will  you  write  to  Catherine  P  Tell  her 
I — I  thought  of  her  and  the  children;  I  —  I 
prayed  for  them  —  O  God !  O  God ! '  I  assured 
him  I  would  endeavor  to  fulfil  his  request.  I 
then  talked  to  him  about  a  Redeemer,  and 
after  a  while  he  seemed  happier.  EUs  looks 
spoke  what  words  could  not.'' 


Endurance  of  Colored  Troofs.  —  General 
Wistar,  commanding  at  Yorktown,  in  December, 
1863,  sent  one  of  the  colored  re^ments  on  a  raid 
through  Matthews  County,  Virginia,  accompa- 
nied by  a  white  cavalry  regiment^  The  black 
troops  marched  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  in 
forty  hours,  and  endured  the  fiatigues  of  a 
tramp  considerably  easier  than  the  mounted 
white  men. 
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CmCKAMAUGA,    "THE    STREAM    OP 

DEATH !  '• 

Chickamauoa!  Chickamauga ! 

O'er  thy  dark  and  turbid  wave 
Rolls  the  death-cry  of  the  daring, 

Rincs  the  war-shout  of  the  brave ; 
Round  thy  shore  the  red  fires  flashing,       • 

Startling  shot  and  screaming  shell  — 
Chickamauga,  stream  of  battle, 

Who  thy  fearftil  tale  shall  tell? 

Olden  memories  of  horror. 

Sown  by  scourge  of  deadly  plague, 
Long  had  clothed  thy  circling  forests 

mth  a  terror  vast  and  vague ; 
Now  to  gather  fiercer  vigor 

From  the  phantoms  grim  with  gore. 
Hurried  by  war's  wilder  carnage 

To  their  graves  on  thy  lone  shore. 

Long,  with  hearts  subdued  and  saddened. 

As  th'  oppressor's  hosts  moved  on, 
Fell  the  anns  of  Freedom  backward. 

Till  our  hopes  had  almost  flown ; 
Till  outspoke  stem  Valor's  flat — 

**Here  th'  invading  wave  shall  stay; 
Here  shall  cease  the  foe's  proud  progress ; 

Here  be  crushed  his  grand  array ! " 

Then,  their  eager  hearts  all  throbbing 

Backward  flashed  each  battle-flag 
Of  the  veteran  corps  of  Longstreet, 

And  the  sturdy  troops  of  Bragg ; 
Fierce  upon  the  foeman  turning. 

All  their  pent-up  wrath  breidEs  out 
In  the  furious  batUe-clangor, 

And  the  frenzied  battle-shout. 

Roll  thy  dark  waves,  Chickamauga ; 

Trembles  all  thy  ghastly  shore, 
With  the  rude  shock  of  the  onset, 

And  the  tumulf  s  horrid  roar : 
As  the  Southern  .battle-giants 

Hurl  their  bolts  of  d^th  along, 
Breckinridge,  the  iron-hearted, 

Cheatham,  chivalric  and  strong ;  — 

• 

Polk  and  Fk'eston,  gallant  Buckner, 

Hill  and  Hindman,  strong  in  might ; 
Cleburne,  flower  of  manly  valor ; 

Hood,  the  Ajax  of  the  fight ; 
Benning,  bold  and  hardy  warrior ; 

Fearless,  resolute  Kershaw, 
Mingle  battle-yell  and  death-bolt. 

Volley  fierce  and  wild  hurrah ! 

At  the  volleys  bleed  their  bodies, 

At  the  fierce  shout  shrink  their  souls. 
While  their  fiery  wave  of  vengeance 

On  their  quailing  column  rolls ; 
Ajid  the  parched  throats  of  the  stricken 

Breathe  for  air  the  roaring  flame ; 
Horrors  of  that  heU  foretasted, 

Who  shall  ever  dare  to  name  ? 

Borne  by  those  who,  stiff  and  mangled. 

Paid,  upon  that  bloody  field. 
Direful,  cringing,  awe-struck  homage 

To  the  sword  our  heroes  wield ; 
And  who  felt,  by  fiery  trial, 

That  the  men  who  will  be  free, 
Though  in  conflict  baffled  often, 

Ever  will  unconquered  be  I 


Learned,  though  long  unchecked  they  spofl  um^ 

Dealing  desolation  round. 
Marking  with  the  tracks  c^  ruin 

Many  a  rod  of  Southern  ground. 
Tet,  whatever  course  they  follow, 

Somewhere  in  their  pa&way  flows, 
Dark  and  deep,  a  Chickamaui^ 

Stream  of  death  to  vandal  foes ! 

They  have  found  it  darkly  flowing 

By  Manassas'  femous  plain. 
And  by  rushing  Shenanooah 

Met  the  tide  of  woe  again : 
Chickahominy !  immortal. 

By  the  long,  ensanguined  fli^t^ 
Rappahannock,  glorious  river. 

Twice  renowned  for  matehleaa  figikt* 

Heed  the  story,  dastard  spoilers, 

Mark  the  tale  these  waters  tell. 
Ponder  well  your  fearful  lesson. 

And  the  doom  that  there  befell : 
Learn  to  shun  the  Southern  vengeance^ 

Sworn  upon  the  votive  iwovd, 
**  Every  stream  a  Chickamauga 

To  the  vile,  invading  horde ! " 


In  August,  1862,  Colonel  Holcomb  of  the 
First  Indiana  volunteers  sent  a  long  letter  to 
General  Butler's  headquarters  at  New  Orleans, 
detailing  an  account  of  a  disturbance  in  his 
camp,  and  stating  at  the  close  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  shoot  one  of  the  mutineers.  Geo^ral 
Butler  read  the  paper  carefully,  indorsed  it, 
"  Shoot  another,"  and  sent  it  back  to  the  ColoneL 


"Home,  Sweet  Home." — War,  terrible  as  it 
is,  has  its  little  stanzas  of  poetry,  its  chapters  of 
romance,  but  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  heavy 
thunders  and  sterner  duties  of  the  battle. 

One  of  those  incidents  that  make  their  ^ray 
straight  to  the  heart  is  related  as  having  oo- 
curred  before- the  two  days  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Thursday  evening  preceding  the  battle  waa  as 
lovely  aa  spring  ana  moonlight  could  make  it 
On  tnat  night  tne  band  of  the  Lead  Mine  fo- 
ment were  serenading  General  McClemand  at 
his  headquarters,  wiudn  cannon  ahot  of  the 
Landing.  And  when  the  band  poured  out  upon 
the  stilll  night  the  air  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,''  the 
camps  were  hushed.  In  one  of  them  a  poor  fel- 
low lay  in  a  tent  iU  with  fever.  As  ue  weU- 
remembered  tune  fell  upon  his  ear,  he  turned  his 
face  with  a  groan  to  the  canvas  wall  and  died  with 
the  dying  strain.  And  so  he  found  '*  Sweet 
Home.**  ^ 

Snow  Bibd  and  Owasso. — An  Lidian  tra- 
dition is  thus  related  by  a  soldier  in  camp  at  the 
Green  River  Bridge : 

''The  site  of  our  camp  seems  dedicated  to 
blood-shedding  from  time  immemoriaL  The  spot 
is  rife  with  stories  and  legends  of  the  noble  tnbe 
of  '  Harper '  Lidians,  who  once  held  imdisputed 
possession  of  the  soil.  One  of  their  tales  runs 
thus :  Their  chief,  notorious  for  his  cruelty  and 
ungovernable  passions,  became  smitten  with  a 
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ycwag  white  lady,  whom  he  had  captured  some 
time  previous.  Li  the  l€M|;end  she  is  described  as 
haviij^  been  surpassingfy  beautifuL  She  very 
naturally  did  not  reciprocate  his  brutal  and  un- 
sought affection,  but  smiled  with  favor  on  a 
young  and  handsome  warrior,  whose  deeds  of 
daring  and  innumerable  virtues  caused  him  to  be 
loved  by  all  the  tribe,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  *  Black  Chie£'  More  than  once  had  his 
protecting  arm  shielded  '  Snow  Bird '  from  the 
wiles  of  the  base-minded  chieftain. 

"  On  a  calm,  lovely  night,  while  the  beautiful  girl 
was  paddling  slowly  up  and  down  the  stream, 
musm^  with  her  thoughts,  she  was  startled  by 
the  voice  of  her  persecutor  calling  from  the  bank. 
After  vainly  importuning  her  to  row  to  the  shore 
and  take  him  m  the  boat,  the  enraged  chief 
sp'ang^  into  the  water  and  struck  out  for  the  boat. 
The  frightened  maiden  seized  Uie  oiurs,  plied  them 
swiftly  and  with  a  skilful  hand ;  swiftly  the  frtdl 
vessel  darted  over  the  sparkling  waters,  but  not 
less  swiftly  did  the  powerful  chief,  aroused  to 
renewed  strength  hj  ms  raj^ing  passion,  follow, 
till  the  exhausted  girl,  wearied  wim  almost  super- 
human exertions,  was  compelled  to  drop  the  oars. 
With  a  fiendish  smile  he  grasped  the  prow  of  the 
boat  and  climbed  into  it.    Gazing  calmly  on  the 
terrified  girl,  he  complimented  her  rowiog,  and 
ordered  her  to  again  take  up  the  oars,  and  bade 
her  row  to  a  spot  still  farther  from  their  encamp- 
ment, still  known  as  the  '  Black  Pool'     Fearing 
to  refuse,  with  trembling  hand  and  &st-beating 
heart  she  obeyed.     Arriving  at  the  spot  desig- 
nated, the  chief  demanded  her  hand  in  marria^ 
After  vainly  pressing  his  suit,  using  entreaties 
and  threats,  tne  enraged  villain  then  attempted 
force.    With  strength  almost  equal  to  Mb  own 
did  she  endeavor  to  protect  what  is  dearer  than 
life  to  a  woman  —  her  maiden  virtue.    Drawing 
a  small  dagger  she  had  concealed  on  her  person, 
she  furiously  struck  at  him,  inflicting  a  severe 
wound  on  ms  arm,  disabling  it.    The  infuriated 
fiend  now  seized  an  oar  and  struck  the  agonized 
girl  a  furious  blow,  which  threw  her  from  the 
boat    The  helpless  maiden  seized  the  side  of  the 
boat  to  keep  worn  drowning,  and,  with  prayers, 
tears,  and  entreaties,  begged  the  heartless  wretch 
to  spare  her  life;   but  her  only  answer  was 
another  blow  firom  the  hands  of  her  enemy.    She 
loosed  her  hold  and  sank,  but  arose  to  the  sur- 
&ce  in  a  moment^when  the  blood-stained  mur- 
derer again  struck  her,  this  time  with  his  toma- 
hawk, burying  it  in  her  brain.    She  sank,  with  a 
shriek  fearful  to  hear  in  that  lonely  spot,  to  rise 
no  more. 

"On  the  return  of  the  chief  to  their  camp,  he 
Qiet  Owasso,  the  lover  of  Snow  Bird,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  protracted  hunt  He  had 
searched  the  entire  encampment,  also,  her  favorite 
kaunts,  without  finding  any  trace  of  her,  till  he 
at  last,  becoming  alarmed,  sought  Black  Chief, 
and  demanded  to  know  her  whereabouts.  The 
chief,  with  a  smile  beaming  with  scorn  and  hatred, 
answered :  '  Snow  Bird  sleeps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Black  Pool'  '  What !  murdered,  and  by  thy 
band?'     'Ay!  by  my  hand.'     'Fiend!  can  it 


be  that  he,  the  Great  Spirit,  is  just,  and  let  you 
live  after  such  a  horrid  deed  ?  But  TU  not  be 
so  merciful.'  With  these  words  Owasso  sprang 
upon  him.  The  contest  was  fierce  and  deadly. 
Owasso  at  length,  completely  exhausted  by  Uie 
superior  strength  of  his  adversary,  gathered  all 
his  strength,  and  succeeded  in  wrenching  the 
knife — having  lost  his  own  in  the  struggle  — 
from  the  grasp  of  his  foe,  and  plun^^ed  both  blade 
and  hilt  deep  in  the  throat  of  his  enemy.  As 
soon  as  he  found  his  foe  was  dead,  he,  with  great 
exertion,  drew  the  knife  from  the  chiefs  tlm>at, 
and  raising  himself  on  his  knees,  he  raised  tiie 
dripping  blade  towards  heaven  and  cried  out, 
'  Snow  Bird,  I  have  revenged  thee,  and  will  now 
follow  thee,'  saving  which,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
rushed  to  the  cliff  overhanging  the  place  where 
she  had  been  so  crueUy  muraered.  Without  a 
word,  merely  casting  round  his  head,  taking  a 
farewell  glance  at  nis  once  happy  home,  he 
pluneed  forward  knife  in  hand — a  splash,  a 
gurgle,  and  the  brave  Owasso  was  never  seen 
more. 

"Tradition  says  that  Snow  Bird  and  Owasso 
are  often  seen  in  a  spirit  boat  rowing  calmly  and 
silently  along  the  river,  always  disappearinff  at 
the  &tal  spoC  the  Black  Pool,  and  that  the  loim 
of  Owasso  is  often  seen  fiittin^  round  the  top  of 
the  cliff  from  which  he  made  the  fatal  leap. 

"  Our  stockade  is  built  on  the  point  of  the  cliffl 
So  you  see  we  are  camped  in  a  romantic  spot 
It  was  built,  under  the  supervision  of  a '  regular' 
engineeTt  during  the  latter  part  of  1862,  and 
burned  by  the  notorious  horse  thie(  John  H. 
Morgan,  on  the  1st  of  January  last  It  is  need- 
less to  speak  of  the  glorious  defence  of  the  place 
on  the  4th  of  July.  It  will  ever  be  one  of  the 
brightest  jewels  in  the  wreath  of  fiune  that  Mi(^- 
ffan's  brave  sons  have  woven  for  her  since  the 
beginning  of  this  war." 


Oenebal  Pobtek's  Reconnoissancb. — "The 
exciting  event  of  the  day,"  wrote  a  correspondent 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1862,  "  has  been  a  balloon 
reconnoissance  by  General  Fitz-John  Porter  on 
a  scale  of  rather  larger  magnitude  than  was  in- 
tended. At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  General 
Porter  took  his  place  in  Professor  Lowe's  balloon. 
He  supposed  the  usual  number  of  ropes  were  at- 
tached to  it,  whereas  there  was  only  one,  and  a 
place  in  this,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  had 
been  burned  by  vitriol,  used  in  generating  gas. 
Taking  his  seat  in  the  car,  unaccompanied  bv 
any  one,  the  rope  was  let  out  to  nearly  its  fuU 
lei^^, — the  length  is  about  nine  hundred  yards, 
—  when  suddenly  snap  went  the  cord,  and  up 
went  the  balloon.  This  was  an  unexpected  part 
of  the  programme.  The  men  below  looked  up 
with  astoniuiment,  and  the  General  looked  down 
with  equal  bewilderment 

" '  Open  the  valve,'  shouted  one  of  the  men 
below. 

" '  111  manage  it,'  responded  the  General. 

"  Up  went  the  balloon,  higher,  higher.  It  rose 
with  great  rapidity ;  its  huge  form  tessened  as  it 
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ifildly  mounted  into  the  regions  of  the  ui)per  air ; 
it  became  a  speck  in  the  sky.  The  wind  was 
taking  it  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  territory. 
By  this  time  every  staff  officer  and  hundreds  of 
ouicrs  were  looking  at  the  moving  speck.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  anxiet)'  leh  and  ex- 
pressed for  the  fkte  of  him,  the  central  object  of 
thought,  in  that  far  away  movinf;  speck,  every 
moment  becoming  less  visible.  It  is  seen  to  move 
in  our  direction ;  the  countenances  of  our  men 
brighten  with  hope.  It  passes  over  our  heads. 
Soon  it  begins  to  descend,  but  with  a  rapidity 
that  arouses  renewed  apprehension.  Quickly  a 
squad  of  cavalry,  led  by  Captain  Locke,  Lieu- 
tenant McQuade,  of  the  General's  staff^  plunge 
spurs  into  their  horses,  and  dash  away  m  the 
direction  of  the  descending  balloon.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  as  I  received  it  from  the  General's 
own  lips.  While  the  rope  was  being  played  out, 
he  adjusted  his  glass  in  readiness  for  his  proposed 
view  of  the  enemy's  territor}\  A  sudden  bound 
of  the  balloon  told  him  in  a  moment  that  the 
rope  had  given  way.  He  dropped  his  glass, 
httu'd  the  call,  *  Open  the  valve,^  made  the  re- 
sponse given  above,  and  set  about  looking  for 
tD0  valve.  He  was  sensible  of  being  flighty  (the 
General  loves  a  pun  as  well  as  the  next  one),  but 
was  not  at  all  nervous.  He  saw  the  wind  had 
taken  him  over  the  line  of  the  rebel  intrench- 
ments.  Having  no  wish  to  drop  in  among  them, 
he  let  the  valve  take  care  of  itself,  and  proceeded 
to  take  advanta^  of  his  position  to  note  the  as- 
pect of  rebel  objects  below.  Crowds  of  soldiers 
rushed  from  the  woods,  and  he  heard  their  shouts 
distinctly.  Luckily  he  was  above  the  reach  of 
their  bullets ;  so  he  was  not  afraid  on  this  score. 
The  map  of  the  country  was  distinctly  discernible. 
He  saw  Yorktown  and  its  works,  York  Hiver  and 
its  windings,  and  Norfolk  and  its  smoking  chim- 
neys. A  counter  current  of  air  struck  the  balloon, 
and  its  course  was  reversed.  Its  retreat  from 
over  Hebeldom  was  rapid.  He  opened  the  valve, 
the  gas  escaped,  and  down  he  came.  He  could 
not  say  how  fast  he  came  down,  but  it  was  with  a 
rapidity  he  would  not  care  to  have  repeated.  The 
car  struck  the  top  of  a  shelter  tent,  — under 
which,  luckily,  no  one  happened  to  be  at  the  time, 
—  knocked  the  tent  into  pi,  and  left  him  envel- 
oped in  a  mass  of  ooUapsed  oil  silk.  He  crawled 
out,  and  foimd  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  camp, 
not  one  hundred  rods  from  General  McClellan's 
headquarters. 

« <  I  came  mounted,  you  see,'  was  his  remark 
to  General  Bums,  who  was  about  the  first  man 
by  his  side.  He  gave  the  details  of  his  aerial 
voyage  to  General  Bums,  who,  seeing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  off  a  joke,  could  not  lose  the 
opportunity. 

** '  You  are  a  suspicious  character,'  remarked 
Bums. 

"  *  How  so  ?  *  asked  Porter. 

" '  In  the  space  of  half  an  hour  you  have  been 
taken  up  by  a  balloon,  and  arrested  by  a  shelter 
tent.' 

"  *  And  you  have  come  down  safe,  I  see,'  broke 
in  Captain  Locke,  before  the  laughter  at  General 


Bvns'  duet  of  puns ;  *  I  came  with  this  CKtetrj 
oompany  to  look  you  up.' 

**  *■  You  ought  to  have  sent  fljring  artillery 
me,'  rejoined  Porter." 


A  Woman's  Sacbificb. — The  followiiigdo- 
quent  and  touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  Cutler,  a  volunteer  army  nurse,  who  died 
at  Newbera,  of  disease  contracted  while  in  the 
performance  of  her  duties,  is  from  a  private  let- 
ter wtitten  by  T.  H.  Squire,  Surgeon,  Eighty- 
ninth  New  York  volunteers : 

"The  daughter  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  pre- 
vious letter,  died  a  few  days  ago,  at  Newbem^  of 
typhoid  fever.  Her  remains  were  brought  hmA 
to  this  island,  and  buried  to-day.  Who  will 
write  her  epitaph  in  befitting  verse?  She  was 
the  friend  or  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  edvt- 
cated,  aeoomplished,  young,  beautiful,  affecdon- 
ate,  patriotic,  pious,  and  selP-sacrifieing.  In  her 
deatn  in  the  van  of  the  army,  a  woman  p^re 
and  lovely  has  been  laid  as  a  victim  upon  the 
altar  of  Liberty.  She  died  away  from  home :  a 
father,  whom  sne  loved,  stood  by  her }  but 
duties  to  the  wounded  prevented  him  ttom, 
companying  her  remains  to  their  temporary  t 
ing-place  on  this  beautiful  island.  Sacred  be  the 
spot  where  her  remains  now  lie !  Ye  winds  that 
whisper  in  the  pines,  breathe  her  a  requiem  I  Te 
grapes  and  mistletoe  that  dimb  upon  the  trees, 
and  droop  from  overhanging  bouglw,  bend  down 
and  kiss  her  lonely  gravel  Bay,  myrtle,  and 
magnolia,  distil  your  fragrance  around  the  tomh ; 
in  lifb  her  gentle  virtues  breadied  a  like  per- 
fume !  Dear  girl,  I  would  that  I  had  poy^er  to 
hand  thy  name  down  to  all  coming  time ! " 


HaBDEE  THBOWN  in  the  l^iABE. — A   Wi^- 

known  Confederate  Major-Geoeral  was  atopping 
for  a  while  in  a  Georgia  village,  which  circum- 
stance coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  **  Home 
Guard  "  of  that  vicinity,  the  Captain  resolved  to 
give  the  General  an  opportunity  of  witnessing'  the 
"  revolutions  "  of  his  superb  corps.    In  due  time. 

Captain 's  company,  having  ''  fell  in,"  were 

discovered  by  the  General  in  front  of  hk  quar- 
ters, in  tiie  execution  of  his  command,  '<  In  two 
ranks,  git,"  &c  During  the  exhibition,  by  some 
dexterous  double-quick  movement  only  Known 
amon^  militia  oflScers,  the  Captain,  muon  to  his 
surprise  and  chagrin,  found  the  oompany  in  a 
**  fix,"  best  described,  I  reckon,  as  a  *<  soXd  cir- 
cle." In  stentorophonic  tones  he  called  them 
to  *'  halt ! "  The  General  became  intmrested,  and 
drew  near,  in  order  to  see  in  what  way  things 
would  be  righted.  The  Captain,  in  his  ccmfh- 
sion,  turned  his  head  to  one  side,  like  a  dock 
when  she  sees  the  shadow  of  a  hawk  flit  past, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  the  deepest  thou^t  At 
last  an  idea  scorned  to  strike  him ;  a  ray  ci  in- 
telHgence  mantled  his  face,  and  straighteniiw 
himself  up,  he  turned  to  the  company,  and  cried 
out:  ^  Company,  disentangle  to  the  front,  mankJ' 
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The  company  was  ^  straigfatened,"  and  iheOeti- 
eral  gaTe  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  best 
com|paad  he  had  ever  heard  giren. 


An  Incident  by  the  Wat. — When  a  love  for 
the  old  flag  does  eadst  in  Dixie,  it  is  dear,  warm, 
and  earnest.  It  gashes  out  sometimes  in  the 
most  unezpeoted  places,  like  a  spring  in  a  desert; 
and  many  a  time  have  Federal  prisoners  been 
startled  into  tears  at  finding  a  loyal  heart  beating 
close  beside  them,  when  they  had  only  looked  for 
taunt  and  treason.  A  body  of  FedeitJ  prisoners 
had  reached  Bome,  en  route  for  Richmond. 
Weary,  famished,  thirsting,  they  were  herded  like 
eattle  in  the  street,  under  the  burning  sun  —  a 
public  show.  It  was  a  gala  day  in  that  modem 
Rome.  The  women,  magnificently  airayed,  came 
out  and  pelted  them  with  balls  of  cotton,  and  with 
such  sneers  and  taunts. as,  **  So  you  hare  come  to 
Bome —  have  you,  you  Yankees?  How  do  you 
like  your  welcome  P**  and  then  more  cotton  and 
more  words.  The  crowds  and  the  hours  came 
and  went,  but  the  modLery  did  not  intermit,  and 
our  poor  fellows  were  half  out  of  heart 

My  informant.  Major  P.,  fidnt  and  ill,  had 
stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  leaned  against  a 
post,  when  he  was  lightly  touched  upon  uke  arm. 
As  he  looked  around,  mentally  nerving  himself 
for  some  more  ingenious  insult,  a  fine-looking, 
well-dressed  boy  of  twelve  stood  at  his  elbow,  his 
frank  face  turned  up  to  the  Minor's.  <*  And  A^ 
too  ?  "  thought  the  ofi&c^. 

With  a  furtive  glance  at  a  rebel  guard,  who 
stood  with  his  back  to  them,  the  lad,  pulling  the 
Major's  skirt,  and  eatching  his  breath,  boy-fash- 
ion, said,  "Are  you  firom  New  England ? "  "I 
was  bom  in  Massachusetts,"  was  the  reply.  "  So 
was  my  mother,"  returned  the  boy,  brightening 
UD ;  «  she  was  a  New  England  girl,  and  she  was 
what  you  call  a  '  school-ma'am/  up  North ;  she 
married  my  father,  and  I'm  their  bov ;  but  how 
she  does  love  New  England,  and  the  Yankees,  and 
the  old  United  States!  and  so  do  L" 

The  Major  was  touched,  as  well  he  might  be ; 
and  his  heart  warmed  to  the  boy  as  to  a  young 
brother;  and  he  took  out  his  kni&,  severed  a 
button  from  his  coat,  and  handed  it  to  him  for  a 
remembrance.  "  O,  I've  got  half  a  dozen  just 
like  it.  See  here ! "  and  he  took  from  his  podiet  a 
little  string  of  them — ^ifts  of  other  boys  in  blue. 

"-My  mother  would  like  to  see  you,"  he  added, 
"  and  ini  go  and  tell  her." 

"  What  are  you  ddng  here  ? "  growled  the 
guard,  suddenly  wheeling  round  upon  him ;  and 
the  boy  slipped  away  into  the  crowd,  and  was 
gone.  Not  more  than  half  an  hour  elapsed  before 
a  lovely  lady,  accompanied  by  the  little  patriot, 
passed  slowly  down  the  sidewalk  next  to  the  curb- 
stone. She  did  not  pause,  she  did  not  speak ;  if 
she  smiled  at  all,  it  was  faintly ;  but  she  handed 
to  one  and  another  of  the  prisoners  bank  notes 
as  she  went.  As  they  neared  the  Major,  the  boy 
gave  him  a  significant  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"That's  my  New  England  mother."  The  eyes 
of  the  elegant  lady  and  the  poor,  weary  officer 


met  fbr  an  instant,  and  she  passed  away  like  a 
vision,  out  of  sight  Who  will  not  join  with  me 
in  fervently  breathing  two  beatitudes :  Ood  bless 
the  young  Geoigian,  and  blessed  forever  be  the 
Northern  schoolma'am  ?  —  B.  F.  Taylor, 


"  Good  Shooting." — The  color-bearer  of  the 
TenUi  Tennessee  (Irish)  havinff  been  shot  down 
in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  toe  Colonel  ordered 
one  of  the  privates  to  take  the  colors.  Pat,  who 
was  loading  at  the  time,  repUed :  ''  By  the  holy 
St.  Patrick,  Colonel,  there's  so  much  good 
shooting  here,  I  haven't  a  minute's  time  to 
waste  tooling  with  that  thing." 


Gainino  the  Cbest  of  Rockt  Face.  —  After 
the  evacuation  of  Tunnel  Hill,  Georgia,  by  the 
rebels,  the  Fourth  corps  (Howard's)  passed  to 
the  right  of  the  place,  confronting  them  on  Rocky- 
frkce  Ridge. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  May,  18G4,  a  detach- 
ment of  Harker's  brigade  was  ordered  on  a  recon- 
noissance  to  the  noruem  extremity  of  the  ridge. 
The  balance  of  the  brigade  being  held  in  reserve 
at  the  base.  Colonel  Opayke,  with  his  five  hundred 
Ohio  (One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth)  Tigers 
was  ordered  forward,  with  a  guide,  to  develop  the 
enemy  on  the  ridge,  and,  if  possible,  gain  a  posi- 
tiou  there.  Skirmishing  commenced  at  the  case, 
and  increased  in  severity^  as^  our  men  ascended. 
But  up  they  went,  the  skirmishers  dodging  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  from  rock  to  rodL,  to  escape  the 
buUets  that  were  showered  upon  them  from  the 
crest.  The  sides  of  the  ridge  were  so  steep  and 
rocky  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  cling  to  the 
trees  and  jutting  clifib  to  help  themselves  along. 
Field  officers  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  leM 
their  horses,  and  even  then  could  only  proceed  with 
great  difficulty.  Twice  the  men  were  ordered  to 
he  down  and  rest,  in  order,  to  cool  themselves,  as 
the  day  was  exceedingly  warm,  and  the  exercise 
severe. 

Simultaneously  with  the  second  order  to  halt, 
the  cry  rung  out  from  the  rocks  above  us,  «  We 
have  gainea  the  crextl — ws  have  gained  the 
CBEStI!"  The  announcement  seemed  to  elec- 
trify the  men,  and  with  a  shout  that  rent  the  air, 
they  sprang  forward  like  t%ers,  and  in  a  moment 
the  entire  regiment  rested  on  tiie  summit  of  the 
ridge.  Stopping  a  moment  to  breathe,  they 
were  again  ordered  to  advance,  which  they  did 
with  a  determined  bravery  that  defied  the  sneak- 
ing enemy  that  skulked  from  rock  to  rock,  im- 
proving every  obstacle  to  embarrass  them.  Hav- 
ing driven  the  enemy  more  than  half  a  rnile^  the 
men  were  ordered  to  throw  up  stone-works  for 
temporaiT  security,  until  further  orders  were 
received  from  the  rear.  The  reply  came  in  these 
words  —  '*  You  have  accomplished  all,  and  more 
than  was  expected.  Take  a  strong  position  and 
aweit  orders  " 

The  Sixty-fifth  Ohio  infantry,  and  shortly  after- 
wards  tiie  remainder  of  the  brigade,  came  to  the 
support  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth. 
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Incidents  of  the  Battlb  of  Rbsaga,  Oa.  — 
May  18.  —  **  I  have  just  been  over  that  portion  of 
the  battle-field  where  the  Twentieth  coipt  re- 
pidsed  tho  enemy  yesterday,  and  the  sight  pre- 
sented is  enough  to  make  the  heart  of  one  long 
accustomed  to  war  ache.'  The  ambuhince  corps, 
so  complete  in  all  its  detaib,  is  gathering  in  the 
wounded,  and  the  ffroans  of  the  sufferers  are  grat- 
ing to  the  ear.  Au  the  rebel  dead  and  wounded 
are  left  in  our  hands  to  be  cared  for.  The  ground 
is  thickly  strewn  with  the  victims  in  about  eoual 
proportions,  excepting  at  those  places  where  des- 
perate charges  were  made  upon  our  line,  when 
the  enemy  came  out  of  his  oreastworks ;  there 
the  rebels  largely  predominate.  There,  within  a 
few  yards  of  me,  a  woxmded  rebel  is  stopping  the 
blood  that  endeavors  to  make  its  exit  through  a 
ghastly  grape  wound  in  the  leg  of  a  Union  sol- 
dier; while  over  yonder,  beneath  an  oak,  a 
wounded  Federal  is  in  the  act  of  giving  water 
from  his  canteen  to  an  enemy  who  feu  beside  him, 
and  whose  life-blood  discolors  the  garments  of 
both.  After  the  shock  of  battle  has  passed,  the 
helpless  inhabitants  of  the  rifle  pits  and  trenches 
ere  no  longer  enemies.  A  common  sympathy 
seems  to  inspire  them,  and  they  are  once  more 
friends  and  brothers  —  children  of  one  Father. 

"  On  the  field,  yesterday,  on  the  left,  near  Tilton, 
where  our  cavaby  engaged  the  enemy,  a  beauti- 
ful garden,  clothed  in  aU  the  loveliness  that  rare 
plants  and  southern  flowers  could  give  it,  at- 
tracted mv  attention,  and  I  was  drawn  to  it  The 
house  had  bdbn  deserted  by  its  owners,  and  the 
smiling  magnolias  and  roses  seemed  to  stand 
guard  over  the  deserted  premises.  I  entered 
wough  an  open  gate,  stooped  to  pluck  a  rose 
from  the  busn,  when  I  discovered  one  of  the 
enemy's  pickets  lying  partially  covered  by  the 
^rass  and  bushes — dead.  He  was  a  noble-look- 
mg  man,  and  upon  his  countenance  there  seemed 
to  rest  the  remnant  of  a  smile.  The  right  hand 
clasped  a  rose,  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  sever- 
ing from  its  stem  when  he  received  the  messen- 
ger of  death.  In  the  afternoon  the  cavalry  dug 
a  narrow  grave,  and,  with  Federal  soldiers  for 
pall-bearers,  and  the  beautiful  flowers  for  mourn- 
ers, he  was  laid  to  rest,  the  rose  still  clasped  in 
his  stiffened  hand.  Nothing  was  found  to  iden- 
tify him,  and  in  that  lonely  grave  his  life's  his- 
tory lies  entombed.  No  sister's  tears  will  baptize 
the  grave  among  the  roses  where  the  dead  picket 
sleeps."  

General  Terry  and  Ck)LONEL  Olmsted. — 
Major  Gardiner,  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  regi- 
ment, tells  this  characteristio  story  of  Genend 
Terry,  the  late  Colonel  of  his  regiment: 

<*  After  Fort  Pulaski  had  been  plaoed  in  Gen- 
eral Terrv's  charge,  and  as  its  rebel  commander. 
Colonel  Olmsted,  was  about  to  be  sent  North  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  General  Terry,  u)preciating  the 
embarrassments  to  which  he  might  be  subjected, 
told  him  that  as  it  was  not  probable  that  he  was 
supplied  with  current  money,  and  as  Confederate 
money  was  valueless  except  as  a  curiosity,  he  de- 
shred  that  he  would  accept  of  a  sum  that  nught  free 


him  firom  temporary  inoonTenienee,  and  roesented 
him  with  fiftv  doUm  in  good  money.  The  o£EiBr 
was  grateftdly  accepted,  of  course,  with  suitable 
acknowledgments  oi  the  generosity  which  prompt- 
ed it.  ___ 

An  Heroic  Sailor. — In  the  record  of  the  war, 
not  the  least  interesting  features  are  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  humble  men  who  compose  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  and  navy.  Instances  of  in- 
dividual heroism  and  self-saoriflce  present  them- 
selves in  abundance,  and  furnish  a  rich  harvest 
of  materials  for  the  annalist  and  historian.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  case  of 
the  gallant  tar,  John  Davis,  whose  courage  in  the . 
attaoL  on  Elisabeth  City,  N.  C,  is  made  the  aab- 
ject  of  special  mention  by  his  immediate  com- 
mander and  by  Commodore  Goldsborough,  who 
thus  unite  to  make  manifest  the  bond  of  true 
chivalry  which  binds  together  all  brave  men, 
however  widely  separated  their  station.  The  iol- 
lowinj^  1b  the  story  of  this  brave  sailor: 

^  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Chapin,  commanding  United 
States  steamer  Valley  Citv,  off  Roanoke  Island, 
writes  to  Commodore  Goldsborough  under  date 
of  February  26th,  noticing  a  magnanimous  act 
of  bravery  by  John  Davis,  gunner's  mate  on 
board  his  vessel,  at  the  taking  of  Elizabeth  City. 
He  says  John  Davis  was  at  Ins  station,  during  the 
action,  in  the  magazine  issuing  powder,  when  a 
shell  from  the  enemy's  battery  penetniPted  into 
the  magazine,  and  exploded  outside  (^  it.  He 
threw  mmself  over  a  barrel  of  powder,  protecting 
it  with  his  own  body  f^om  the  fire,  idule  at  the 
same  time  passing  out  the  powder  for  the  guns. 
Commodore  Goldsborough,  in  transmitting  tfab 
letter  to  the  Navy  Department,  says :  '  It  imorda 
me  infinite  pleasure  to  forward  this  commnniea- 
tion  to  the  Navy  Department,  to  whose  especial 
consideration  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  gallant 
and  noble  sailor  fuluded  to ; '  and  he  adds  in  a 
postscript :  '  Davis  actually  seated  himself  on  the 
oarrel,  the  top  bemff  out,  and  in  this  position  he 
remained  until  the  names  w^«  extinguished.'  ^ 

The  Navy  Department  promptfy  rewarded 
John  Davis,  the  bnive  sailor  who  so  courageonaly 
protected  from  the  flames  a  barrel  of  gunpowda 
on  the  steamer  Valley  City  during  the  attadL 
upon  Elizabeth  City.  He  was  a  gunner's  mate^ 
receiving  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month,  or  three  hundred  dollars  per  year.  The 
evidence  of  his  bravery  was  received  at  the  Navy 
Department  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  instant, 
ana  on  the  next  day  Secretary  Welles  sent  him 
the  following  letter,  appointing  him  a  gunner,  an 
ofiice  which  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year,  and  is  a  life  appointment, 
the  salary  increasing  by  length  of  service  to  one 
thousand  four  hun£ed  and  fifty  dollars : 

*<Navt  Department,  March  11, 1S62. 

**  Sm :  Your  commanding  officer  and  the  Flag- 
Officer  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  De- 
partment your  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  dis- 
played on  the  10th  ultimo,  in  protecting  with 
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your  person  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  from  the 
names. 

"  As  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  your  brayery, 
you  are  hereby  apnomted  an  acting-gunner  in  the 
nayy  of  the  Unitea  States  from  this  date. 

'*  Enclosed  herewith  is  a  blank  oath  of  office, 
which,  having  executed,  you  will  return  to  the 
Department,  accompanied  by  your  letter  of  accept- 
ance. 

"  If,  after  you  Itave  senred  six  months  at  sea, 
you  shall  fbrnish  the  Department  with  satisfactory 
testimonials  from  tout  commanding  officer,  a  war- 
rant will  be  issuea  to  you,  bearing  the  same  date 
of  this  acting  appointment 

'<  I  am,  respectfidly,  your  obedient  serrant, 

GmfiON  Welles." 

A  JoAK  d'Abc.  —  A  maurauding  band  of  reb- 
els in  Kentucky,  on  their  way  to  Mount  Sterling, 
stopped  at  the  nouse  of  a  Mr.  Oldom,  and,  he  be- 
ing absent  at  the  time,  plundered  hun  of  all  his 
horses,  and  among  them  a  yaluable  one  belonging 
to  his  daughter  Cornelia.  She  resisted  Uie  out- 
rage aa  long  as  she  could,  but  finding  all  her  ef- 
forts ia  yain,  she  sprang  upon  another  horse,  and 
started  post  haste  towards  the  town  to  give  the 
alarm.  Her  first  animal  gave  out,  when  she  seized 
another,  and  meeting  the  messenger  from  Mid- 
dleton,  she  sent  him  as  fast  as  his  horse  could 
carry  bim  to  convey  the  necessary  warning  to 
Mount  Sterling,  where  he  arrived  most  oppor- 
tunely. Miss  Oldom  then  retraced  her  way  to- 
wards home,  taking  with  her  a  double-biurelled 
shot-gun.  She  found  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  on  the 
road,  belonging  to  a  rebel  officer,  which  contained 
a  pair  of  revolvers,  and  soon  she  came  up  with 
the  advancing  maurauders,  and  ordered  them  to 
halt.  Perceiving  that  one  of  the  thieves  rode 
her  horse,  she  ordered  him  to  surrender  her 
horse ;  this  he  refused,  and  finding  that  persua- 
sion would  not  ^ain  her  ends,  she  levelled  the 
shot-gun  at  the  nder,  commanded  him,  as  Damon 
did  toe  traveller,  ''down  from  his  horse,"  and 
threatened  to  fire  if  he  did  not  comply.  Her  in- 
domitable spirit  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  robbers, 
seeing  something  in  her  eye  that  spoke  a  terrible 
menace,  surrendered  her  £sivorite  steed.  When 
she  had  regained  his  back,  and  patted  him  on 
the  neck,  he^  gave  a  neigh  of  mingled  triumph 
and  recognition,  and  she  turned  his  head  home- 
ward and  cantered  off  as  leisurely  as  if  she  were 
taking  her  morning  exercise. 


THE  BAT  J.  AD    OF   ISHMAEL    DAY. 

Ohb  summer  morning  a  daring  band 

Of  rebels  rode  into  Maryland, 
Over  the  prosperous  peaceful  fiurms, 
Sending  terror  and  strange  alarms. 
The  clatter  of  hoo£3  and  the  dang  of  arms. 

Fresh  from  the  South,  where  the  hungry  pine^ 
They  ate  like  Fharaoh*s  starving  kine ; 
They  swept  the  land  like  devouring  surge. 
And  left  their  path,  to  its  farthest  verge. 
Bare  as  the  track  of  the  locust-scourge. 


» 


t» 


**  The  rebels  are  coming,"  flyr  and  near 
Bang  the  tidings  of  dr^  and  fear ; 

Some  paled,  and  cowered,  and  sought  to  hide ; 

Some  stood  erect  in  their  fearless  pride ; 

And  women  shuddered,  and  childrm  cried. 

But  others — vipers  in  human  form, 
Stinffing  the  bosom  that  kept  them  warm  — 
Welcomed  with  triumph  the  thievish  band. 
Hurried  to  offer  the  friendly  hand. 
As  the  rebels  rode  into  Maryland,  — 

Made  them  merry  with  food  and  wine. 
Clad  them  in  garments  rich  and  fine,  — 
For  rags  and  hunger  to  make  amends,  — 
Flattered  them,  praised  them  with  selfish  ends : 
**  Leave  ta  scatlUess,  for  we  are  friends ! 

Could  traitors  trust  a  traitor  ?    No ! 

Little  they  &yored  friend  or  foe. 
But  gatiiered  the  cattle  the  fkrms  across, 
Flin^ng  back,  with  a  scornful  toss  — 
« If  ye  are  friendi,  ye  can  bear  the  loss ! 

Flushed  with  triumph,  and  wine,  and  prey. 
They  neared  the  dwelling  of  Ishmael  Day, 
A  sturdy  veteran,  gray  and  old. 
With  heart  of  a  patriot,  firm  and  bold, 
Strong  and  stea^&st — unbribed,  unsold. 

And  Ishmael  Day,  his  brave  head  bare. 
His  white  locks  tossed  by  the  morning  air, 
Fearless  of  danger,  or  death,  or  scars. 
Went  out  to  raise,  by  the  farm-yard  bars. 
The  dear  old  flag  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Proudly,  steadily,  up  it  flew, 

Gorgeous  with  crimson,  and  white,  and  blue : 
His  withered  hand,  as  he  shook  it  freer. 
May  have  trembled,  but  not  with  fear. 
While,  shouting,  the  rebels  drew  more  near. 

«•  HaU  I "    They  had  seen  the  hated  si^ 
Floating  free  from  old  Ishmael's  line  — 

*<  Lower  that  rag ! "  was  their  wrathful  cry. 

"  Never  I "  rung  Ishmael  Day's  reply ; 

"  Fire,  if  it  please  you — I  can  but  die ! " 

One,  with  a  loud,  defiant  laugh. 

Left  his  comrades,  and  neared  the  staff. 

«  Dawml  *'  —  came  the  fearless  patriot's  cry  — 

**  Dare  to  lower  that  flag,  and  die ! 

One  must  bleed  for  it — you  or  1 1 " 

But  caring  not  for  the  stem  command, 
He  drew  the  halliards  with  daring  hand ; 
Ping !  went  the  rifle-ball  —  down  he  came 
Under  the  flag  he  had  tried  to  shame  — 
Old  Ishmael  Day  took  careful  aim ! 

Seventy  winters  and  three  had  shed 
Their  snowy  glories  onjshmael's  head ; 

But  though  cheeks  may  wither,  and  locks  grow 
gray. 

His  £mie  shall  be  fresh,  and  young  alway  — 

Honor  be  to  old  Ishmael  Day  I 


AUENATiOMS  OF  Wab.— The  war  produced 
strange  alienations.  Two  Kentuckians,  fisither 
and  son,  were  on  a  railroad  train  in  Indiana.  The 
fikther  was  a  rebel  prisoner;  the  son  was  a  Fed- 
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eral  guard  on  the  platform  of  the  car.  The  old 
man,  seeing  his  son,  presumed  to  take  more  lib- 
erty than  the  rule  allowed,  and  put  his  head  out- 
side the  door.  His  son  hastily  adTanced,  piece 
at  the  shoulder,  with  a  sharp  **  Get  badL  tliere, 
you  old  rebel ! "        ___ 

Incidents  of  the  Peninsula. — During  the 
first  day's  skirmish  near  Lee's  Mills,  two  soldiers, 
one  from  Maine,  the  other  from  Georgia,  posted 
themselves  each  behind  a  tiee,  and  indulged  in 
sundry  shots,  without  effect  on  either  side,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  up  a  lirely  chat.  Finally, 
that  getting  a  httle  tecuous,  Geoi^  calls  out  to 
Maine,  '*  Give  me  a  show,"  meaning  step  out,  and 
give  an  opportunity  to  hit  Maine,  in  response, 
pokes  out  his  head  a  few  inches,  and  Georgia 
cracks  away,  and  misses.  "  Too  high,"  says  Maine. 
**  Now  give  me  a  show."  Georgia  pokes  out  her 
head,  and  Maine  blazes  away.  '*  Too  low,"  sings 
Georgia.  In  this  way  the  two  alternated  several 
times,  without  hitting.  Finally,  Maine  sends  a  ball 
so  as  tograze  the  tree  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
ear  of  Georgia.  "  Cease  firing,"  shouts  Georgia. 
**  Cease  it  is,"  responds  Maine.  **  Look  here," 
says  one,  "  we  have  carried  on  this  business  long 
enough  for  one  day.  'Spose  we  adjourn  for  rar 
tions  P  "  **  AgreecC"  says  the  other.  And  so  the 
two  marched  away  in  different  directions,  one 
whistling  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  the  other  "  Dixie." 

*'  Whue  coming  home  from  a  scout,"  says  a 
soldier  at  Yorktown,  ''  we  called  at  a  house,  and 
found  a  couple  of  ladies,  quite  young,  and  one  as 
handsome  as  a  Hebe.  They  were  secesh  to  the 
*  backbone,'  and  had  each  a  lover  in  the  rebel 
army ;  one  of  them  was  at  Yorktown,  and  only 
left  the  day  before,  to  pick  his  wav  back  along  the 
York  Hiver,  and  cany  such  information  as  he 
had  ffotten  from  us.  The  young  lady  showed  us 
his  pnotograph,  a  good-looking  lieutenant,  and 
hoped  we  should  meet  him  face  to  fiEU^,  that  he 
might  leave  us  for  dead.  '  O,'  said  she,  *  if  all 
the  Yankees  were  one  man,  and  I  had  a  sword 
here,  I  should  like^  to  cut  his  throat ! ' 

**  And  she  said  it  with  a  vim,  too.  We  told 
her  we  would  take  good  care  of  young  Lieuten- 
ant White,  and  see  that  Miss  Florill  had  an  op- 
portunity to  change  her  name  after  the  battle  was 
over,  hopmg  for  an  invitation  to  the  wedding ;  and 
as  she  had  called  me  the  *  Divine,'  chaplahi  of 
the  raiment,  I  proposed  to  marry  them. 

"  *  Never,'  said  she.  *  I  hope  he  will  come  home 
dead  before  you  shall  take  Yorktown.  I  would 
wade  in  blood  up  to  my  knees  to  bury  his  body.' 

*'  She  spoke  of  poison  in  a  glass  of  water  we 
drank,  but  I  replied  that  '  one  look  of  her  angel 
face,  one  smile  from  her  lovely  features,  would  oe 
an  antidote  to  the  rankest  poison.'  'Yes,'  she 
replied,  *  and  to  your  hatred  of  the  South  too  ? ' 

"The  flirtation  nearly  made  her  in  favor  of 
Union,  and  us  the  moire  so.  But  we  had  not 
gone  far  when  we  observed  a  company  of  soldiers 
approaching,  who  brought  with  them  the  lover  a 
corpse  upon  a  litter,  returning  to  his  sweetheart 
He  had  been  shot,  while  trying  to  avoid  the  quick 
eye  of  our  sharpshooters,  near  a  house  upon  the 


Yotk,  Blver  shore,  where  his  &tiier  had  xended, 
and  where  a  negro  informed  the  soldiers  that  his 
mother  and  sister  wera  at  the  house  where  we 
had  been  in  conversation  with  the  ladies,  one  of 
whom  was  his  sister,  and  our  soldiers^  had,  after 
receiving  orden,  carried  him  to  be  buried. 

**  We  did  not  mar  the  sorrow  of  the  relatnres 
by  stopping  to  witness  the  reception  of  the 
body."  

«  MnJTABY  Necessitt."  -^  A  knot  of  news- 
paper correspondents  in  the  departinent  of  the 
Rappahannock  took  formal  possession  of  certain 
rebel  premises,  and  adopted  tne  following  dedara^ 
tory  resolutions : 

**  1.  Besolvedt  That  the  house  belonged  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  reason  of  its  owner's  se- 
cession and  abandonment,  and  not  to  the  officers 
who  occumed  it.  That  we  were  equally  children 
of  Unde  Sam,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  Uttde  Sam 
has  repudiated  primogeniture  from  his  first  start 
out  in  life,  all  his  chiloren  were  entitled  to  share 
alike,  at  present  and  in  prospective,  and  that  the 
house  was  oura  to  use,  as  much  as  the  offioen» 
That  we,  thea^fbre,  should  take  possession  of  any 
unoccupied  portion  of  it  That  the  dining-^txna 
was  unoccupied  for  the  ni^ht,  and  that  there  we 
should  take  up  our  lodgmgs. 

*'  2.  BesotveOf  Of  all  the  appliances  of  conafort 
tiiat  we  could  find  unappropriated,  ditto.  That 
we  should  take  some  wood,  enough  to  keep  a 
roaring  fire  all  nkrht,  to  warm  our  feet  h^. 

*'  3.  Be8<^cedt  Of  evexything  to  eat,  ditto;  pro- 
vided that  we  could  get  cook's  consent,  acknowl- 
edging valid  authority  over  the  matter  in  Hoa, 
derived  from  his  skill  and  labor  in  making  it 
eatable. 

*<  4.  Besohed,  That  we  do  all  these  things  as  a 
military  necessit}',  and  in  strict  conformity  to,  and 
most  aevoted  regard  for,  the  constitution  of  the 
doers."  ___^ 

A  Brave  Pennstltaniam.  — At  the  battle 
and  capture  of  Port  Gibson,  Sergeant  Charles 
Bruner,  aPennsylvanian,  of  Northampton  County, 
with  a  squad  of  fifty  men  of  the  Twen^-tliira 
regiment  Wisconsin  volunteers,  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  fort  The  flag-sergeant  being  wounded, 
Sexgeant  Bruner  seized  the  colors,  and,  amid 
cheers  and  a  rain  of  bullets,  planted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  upon  the  ramparts. 

Again,  at  Champion  Hill,  the  Twenty-third  vras 
about  breaking,  when  Sergeant  Bruner  took  the 
colors  in  his  hand,  and  cried,  **Boys,  follow! 
don't  flinch  from  your  duty ! "  and  on  they  wait, 
following  their  brave  color-bearer;  and  the  in- 
trenchment  was  taken. 

Again,  at  the  battie  of  Big  Black,  company  B, 
of  the  Twenty-third  Wisconsin,  got  orders  from 
General  Grant  to  plant  a  cannon,  and  try  to 
silence  a  battery,  which  was  bravely  done  i  whoi 
the  cannon  was  dismantied,  Captain  and  First 
Lieutenant  were  gone  and  wounded.  Sergeant 
Bruner  agfdn  cheered  on  his  men,  and  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  ^gbt  the  enemy  were  routed.  The  Ser> 
geant  was  made  prisoner  twice ;  but  his  ct^ptois 
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were  soon  put  kon  du  combat  by  his  braye  fol- 
lowers, who  woxild  die  for  their  gallant  Sergeant, 
and  now  Captain.  The  rebels  were  driven  back, 
with  lost  oou»s* 

Singular  to  say,  Sergeant  Bruner  has  led  on 
his  men  in  more  than  thirteen  battles,  always  in 
firont,  yet  he  has  never  been  wounded.  He  oap- 
tnred  with  his  own  hands  three  rebd  flags,  which 
be  handed  over  to  General  Grant 

Sergeant  Bmner,  the  only  Pennsylvanian  in 
that  regiment,  does  the  old  Keystone  State  great 
honor.  

Bbayebt  at  Lee's  Mills.  —  Among  the  in- 
cidents of  the  fieht  at  Lee's  Mills,  Virginia,  on 
the  16th  of  Apru,  1862,  was  the  recovery  from  a 
fever  of  Sergeant  Fletcher,  of  company  E,  Third 
Vermont,  on  the  sick  list,  and  excused  from  duty, 
and  the  use  he  made  of  his  temporary  health.  He 
crcMsed  the  stream  and  went  through  the  fight ; 
then,  on  his  return,  was  amonjr  those  who  went  back 
and  rescued  the  wounded.  On  his  return  to  camp, 
he  went  into  hospital  and  resumed  his  fever,  wiui 
aggravation. 

John  Harrington,  a  beardless  orphan  boy  of 
seventeen,  unarmed,  went  over  and  rescuea  out 
of  the  rifle  pit  a  disabled  comrade. 

Lieutenant  Whittemore  conmianded  company 
£,  which  is  without  a  Captain  for  some  reason. 
This  officer,  with  his  revolver,  covered  Harrington 
in  his  hazardous  expedition,  and  killed  several 
rebels  who  aimed  their  pieces  at  the  boy.  His 
most  intimate  friend  in  the  company,  private 
Vance,  had  been  killed  in  the  rifle-pit.  Whitte- 
more, enraged  with  sorrow,  burst  into  tears,  and 
seizing  the  dead  soldier's  musket,  stood  over  him, 
and  threatened  death  to  any  who  should  retreat; 
and  then  stooping  down,  lie  took  cartridge  after 
cartridge  from  his  friend's  box,  and  killed  his  man 
with  every  fire — raging  with  a  divine  ftiry  the 
while. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  the  fight  was  the  con- 
dition ofthe  uniform  of  Captain  Bennett,  of  com- 
pany K,  of  the  Third  Vermont.  It  had  ei^ht  bul- 
Ut  holes  in  it — one  through  the  collar  of  ms  coat, 
one  through  the  right  coat-sleeve,  one  through  his 
pantaloons  below  the  left  knee,  one  through  both 
pantaloons  and  drawers  above  the  right  knee,  and 
four  through  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  There  was 
not  a  scratch  upon  this  man's  skin. 


BOSECRANS  AND  THE  CONFEDERATE  CaPTAIN. 

—The  following  interview  took  place,  during  the 
progress  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  between 
UeMral  Rosecrans  and  a  Captain  Kice,  of  the 
First  Texas  regiment  The  Captain  was  made 
prisoner  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  taken  im- 
mediatelv  to  Rosecrans,  who  was  two  hundred  and 
fift^  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  portion  of  his  army 
which  was  engaged  by  Hood's  division.  Rose- 
crans appeared,  dressed  in  black  breeches,  white 
vest,  ana  plain  blouse,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
gorgeous  stafiL  The  General  is  short  luid  thick- 
set, with  smooth  face,  rosy  cheeks  and  lips,  bril- 
liant black  eyes,  and  is  very  handsome.    He  is 


exceedingly  a&Ue  and  pleasant  in  conversation. 
On  the  approach  of  Captain  R,  he  dismounted, 
tapped  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
"JLet  us  step  aside  and  talk  a  little."  Seated  on 
a  fSeOlen  tree,  some  thirty  yards  from  the  stafl^  the 
General,  h  la  genuine  Yankee,  picked  up  a  stick 
and  commenc^  whittling,  and  the  following  con- 
versation ensued : 

Rosecrans.    Where  are  your  lines  ? 

Rice,  General,  it  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  your  lines ;  if  you  take  the  same 
amount  of  trouble,  you  will  find  ours. 

Rose.  (Wincing  slightly.)  What  brigade  do 
you  belong  to  P 

Rice.    Robertson's. 

Rose    What  division? 

Rice.    I  don't  know. 

Rose.    What  corps  P 

Rice.    I  don't  know. 

Rose.    Do  you  belong  to  Bragg's  army  P 

Rice.    O,  yes,  sir. 

Rosecrans  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  at  his  in- 

Snuous  manner,  so  perfectly  open  and  candid  the 
ptain  seemed,  then  again  commenced,  blandly: 

Ross.  How  many  of  Longstreet^s  men  got 
here? 

Rice.    About  forty-five  thousand. 

Rose.    Is  Longstieet  in  command  P 

Rice.  0|  no,  sir !  General  Bragg  is  in  com- 
mand. 

Rose.  Captain,  you  don't  seem  to  know  much, 
for  a  man  whose  appearance  seems  to  indicate  so 
much  intel%ence. 

Rice.  Well,  General,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  my  information*  I  will  volunteer  some.  We 
are  going  to  whip  you  most  tremendously  in  this 
fight. 

Rose.    Why  P 

Rice.    Because  you  are  not  ready  to  fight. 

Rose.    Were  you  ready  P 

Rice.    Yes;  we  were  ready. 

Rose.    How  do  you  know  we  were  not  ready  P 

Rice.  You  sent  a  brigade  to  bum  a  bridge. 
General  Bragg  sent  a  bri^e  to  drive  yours  baou 
You  were  for<^  to  reenforce ;  then  General  Bragg 
reenforced,  and  forced  you  into  an  engageinent 

Rose,  I  find  you  know  more  than  i  thought 
you  did.  You  can  go  to  the  rear.— iS^oii^A^m 
paper.  ^___« 

How  AN  Amputation  is  PEBFOBiCED.-^Im- 

X'  le  yourself  in  the  hospital  of  the  Sixth  corps 
r  a  battle.  There  lies  a  sddier,  whose  thiffh 
has  been  mangled  by  a  shell  \  and,  although  he 
may  not  know  it,  the  limb  wiU  have  to  be  ampu- 
tated to  save  his  Hfe.  Two  Surgeons  have  already 
pronounced  this  decision )  but,  according  to  the 
present  formati(Mi  of  a  hospital  in  this  camp,  no 
one  Surgeon,  nor  two,  can  order  an  amputation, 
even  of  a  finger.  The  opinion  of  five,  at  least, 
and  sometimes  more,  including  the  division  Sur- 
geon, always  a  man  of  superior  skill  and  experi- 
ence, must  first  be  consulted,  and  then,  if  there  is 
an  agreement,  depend  upon  it,  the  operation  is 
necessary.  This  did  not  use  to  be,  in  the  earlier 
months  of  the  war;  but  it  is  so  now.    Suppose 
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that  the  amputation  has  been  decided  upon ;  the 
man,  who  is  a  rebel,  and  an  Irishman,  wiui  strong 
nerve  and  frame,  is  approached  by  one  of  the  Sur- 
geons, and  told  that  he  will  now  be  attended  to, 
and  whatever  is  best  will  be  done  for  him.  They 
cannot  examine  his  wound  thoroughly  where  he 
lies,  so  he  is  tenderly  lifted  on  to  a  rough  table. 
A  rebel  Surgeon  is  among  the  number  present. 
The  man,  as  I  have  said,  has  strong  nerve,  and  is 
not  reduced  by  loss  of  blood.  So,  then,  the  de- 
cision is  communicated  to  him  that  he  must  lose 
his  leg.  While  the  operating  Surgeon  is  examin- 
ing, and  they  are  talking  to  the  poor  fellow,  chlo- 
roform is  being  administered  to  him  through  a 
sponge.  The  first  sensations  of  this  sovereign 
balm  are  like  those  pleasant  ones  produced  by  a 
few  glasses  of  whiskey,  and  the  Inshman  begms 
to  think  he  is  on  a  spree,  and  throws  out  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  talks  funnily.  The  inhalation  goes 
on,  and  the  beating  of  the  pulse  is  watched ;  and 
when  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  totally  oblivious 
to  all  feeling,  the  instruments  are  produced,  and 
the  operation  commences.  Down  goes  the  knife 
into  the  flesh,  but  there  is  no  tremor  or  indication 
of  pain.  The  patient  is  dreaming  of  the  battle 
out  of  which  he  has  just  come.  Hear  him,  for 
he's  got  his  rifle  pointed  over  the  earthworks  at 
our  advancing  line  of  battle :  "  Arrah,  now  they 
oome !  Give  it  to  'em  I  Down  goes  my  man ! 
Load  up,  load  up  quick!  for  there  they  are  again ! 
Hi !  hi !  hi  t  Up  they  come  I  Now  for  another 
shot ! "  Such  are  a  sample  of  the  exclamations 
the  Celt  makes,  in  his  own  brogue,  while  the  Sur- 
geons are  cutting,  and  carving,  and  sawing  away. 
The  leg  is  ofl*,  and  carried  awav ;  the  arteries  are 
tied  up,  and  the  skin  is  neatly  sewed  over  the 
stump.  The  effect  of  the  chloroform  is  relaxed ; 
and  when  the  patient  opens  his  eyes,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  he  sees  a  clean  white  bandage  where 
his  ghastly  wound  had  been,  and  his  lost  limb  is 
removed.  He  feels  much  e&sier,  and  drinks  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  good  whiskey  with  gusto. 
This  is  a  real  instance  of  amputation,  and  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  description  will  answer 
every  one.  ___^ 

Anecdote  OF  General  Sherman. — On  the 
arrival  of  General  Sherman  at  Savannah,  he  saw 
a  lar^e  number  of  British  flags  displayed  fit)m 
buildings,  and  had  a  curiosity  to  know  how  many 
British  Consuls  there  were  there.  He  soon  ascer- 
tained that  these  flags  were  on  buildings  where 
cotton  had  been  stored  away,  and  at  once  ordered 
it  to  be  seized.  Soon  alter  that,  while  the  Gen- 
eral was  busily  engaged  at  headquarters,  a  pom- 
eous  gentleman  walked  in,  apparently  in  great 
aste,  and  inc^tured  if  he  was  General  Sheraaan. 
Having  received  an  affirmative  reply,  the  pom- 
pous gentleman  remarked,  "  that  when  he  left  his 
residence,  United  States  troops  were  engaged  in 
removing  his  cotton  from  it,  when  it  was  protected 
by  the  British  flag." 

"Stop,  sur!"  said  General  Sherman;  "not 
your  cotton,  sir,  but  my  cotton,  —  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Uovemment,  sir.  I  have 
notieed,"  continued  General  Sherman,  «  a  great 


many  BiMtii  flags  all  about  kerey  proteoliqg 
cotton.  I  have  seised  it  aU«  in  the  name  of  my 
Government" 

**  But,  sir,"  said  the  Consul,  indignantly,  "ttac 
is  scarcely  any  cotton  in  Savannah  that  does  not 
belong  to  me." 

**  There  is  not  a  pound  of  cotton  here,  airy  that 
does  not  belong  to  me,  for  the  United  States," 
responded  Sherman. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Consul,  swellinff  himadf 
up  with  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  Teddening  ia 
the  face ;  "  my  Government  shall  hear  of  tfala.  I 
shall  report  your  conduct  to  my  Government, 
sir!" 

"Ah t  pray,  who  are  you,  sir ? "  said  the  Geo- 
eraL 

"  Consul  to  Her  British  Majesty,  sir ! " 

"0!  indeed!"  responded  the  General.  '^I 
hope  you  will  report  me  to  your  Govemmeat 
You  will  please  say  to  your  Government,  for  me, 
that  I  have  been  fighting  the  English  GoTemmenft 
all  the  way  from  me  Ohio  River  to  Vicksboig, 
and  thence  to  this  point.  At  every  stef)  I  have 
encountered  Britisn  arms,  British  munitions  of 
war,  and  British  goods  of  every  descripticm-^at 
every  step  —  sir.  I  have  met  them,  air,  in  aD 
shapes ;  and  now,  sir,  I  find  you  claiming  all  the 
cotton,  sir.  I  intend  to  call  upon  my  Govern- 
ment to  order  me  to  Nassau  at  once." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  there  ?  "  asked 
the  Consul,  somewhat  taken  aback. 

"  I  would,"  replied  the  General,  "  take  with  me 
a  quantity  of  picks  and  shovels,  and  throw  that 
cursed  sand-hill  into  the  sea,  sir ;  and  then  I 
would  pay  for  it,  sir — if  necessary  f    Good  day. 


sir. 


One  of  God's  Noblemen.  —  A  flat-boat  fall 
of  soldiers,  a  few  of  whom  were  African,  at- 
tempted to  land  at  Bodman's  Point,  on  the  coaet 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  rebels  were  awaiting  their  approach  in 
ambuscade,  and  reserved  their  fire  till  tne  end  of 
the  boat  was  resting  on  the  shore,  and  then  opened 
a  deadly  fire.  Life  could  only  be  saved  by  hpam 
flat  on  the  boat's  bottom ;  and  if  they  remained 
inactive  long,  the  whole  boat-load  would  be  cap- 
tured. One  of  the  nej^  soldiers,  who  saw  the 
situation,  and  the  vital  importance  of  getting  the 
boat  ofi*,  as  well  as  the  imminent  danger  ot  & 
attempt,  said :  "  Somebody  got  to  die  Utget  n»  off 
out  (ks  'ere,  and  it  mought  jut^  as  well  oc  me  at 
anybody!" 

be  then  deliberately  rose  up,  stepped  on  shore, 
and  pushed  the  boat  ofl*.  As  she  swung  dear, 
and  the  men  crouching  in  the  bottom  were  saved, 
the  body  of  the  noble  Afirican  fell  forward  iato 
the  end  of  the  boat,  pierced  by  five  bullets. 


Stobies  op  Wab.  —  A  Chaplain,  on  the  eve 
of  a  battie,  bade  the  soldiers  of  his  corps  fight 
bravely,  for  those  who  fell  *<  would  sup  in  heaven," 
and  tiiereupon  himself  marched  to  the  rear,  re- 
plying, when  called  to  stop,  '*that  for  his  part 
be  never  took  suppers."    A  kindred  anecdoU  la 
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related  of  a  militia  odooel  in  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britftin.  Addresnng  his  soldiers,  on  the 
eye  of  an  engag»nent»  he  told  them  to  ''press 
where  they  saw  his  white  plume  wave,"  adding 
that,  '^  if  07  an3r  accident  the  r^;iment  was  oyer- 
powered  and  dnven  off  the  field|  and  should  need 
nirther  orders  after  the  battle,  they  would  find 
him  (the  Colonel)  behind  Simon  Nonis'  bann,  in 
the  town  of  Buxton." 


Half  an  Hour  among  the  Bebels. — The 
son  was  shining  down  in  a  s^le  that  would  haye 
done  honor  to  the  eweltenng  regions  of  the 
tvopics.  Beneath  its  torrid  beieuns  seyeral  hun- 
drcNd  rebels,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  natiye  country,  trudged  their  way  from 
the  Delaware  Wharf  to  the  depot,  in  West 
Philadelphia,  where  they  awaited  transportation. 
Among  the  motley  crowd  were  a  number  possess- 
ing natural  intelligence,  although  uneaucated. 
From  the  exoessiye  hea^  they  might  haye  sup- 
posed they  were  already  in  tlie  **  Sunny  South,** 
and  that  under  such  a  high  temperature  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Nort&smers  to  be  the  cold- 
hearted  barbarians  they  had  been  represented  to 
be.  The  repentants  presented  a  yaried  picture 
for  philosophical  contemplation.  Some  of  them 
were  decidedly  sullen,  and  at  times  exhibited  a 
morose  disposition.  Others  seemed  to  regard 
matters  and  things  as  they  found  them,  with  a 
degree  of  philosophy  entitely  creditable.  Num- 
bers were  icNquadous,  and  their  speech  indicated 
the  peculiarities  of  various  localities  of  our  coun- 
try. Among  that  crowd  was  a  tall  individual, 
with  grayish-blue  eyes,  sunken  cheek,  sallow 
complexion,  and  long,  yellowish  hair,  dangling 
down  his  neck.  He  seemed  possessed  of  naturu 
intelligence,  but  was  deficient  in  point  of  edu- 
cation* In  hia  speech  he  was  remarkably  pro- 
ftme. 

Among  the  spectators  was  a  gentleman  re- 
markable for  tne  emphatio  style  in  which  he 
enforces  argument  on  the  different  topes  of  the 
day.  He  eyed  the  crowd  of  rebels  for  some  time, 
mingled  among  them,  and  finally  singled  out 
die  tall,  yellow-haired  individual,  above  alluded 
to,  for  a  little  especial  conversation. 

**  You're  a  South  Carolinian,  I  suppose  P**  said 
the  spectator. 

**  That's  my  native  country i"  replied  the  repent- 
ant rebeL 

*'  Your  native  country  1  were  you  bom  there  P  " 

•*Waal,Iwas^ 

**  Then  the  whole  country  is  your  native  coun- 
try, and  not  simply  South  Carolina,^  responded 
tlie  gentleman. 

''Waal,  I  dont  know  abont  that  ar,  stranger ; 
you  fellows  have  licked  us  like  — — -" 

**  Don't  say  that,  sir,  for  you  are  entirely  mis- 
taken," replied  the  interlocutor. 

**  Waal,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  lickin' } 
if  we  didn't  get  it,  then  I  don't  know  what  a  lick- 
in'  is ;  why,  sir,  we're  tore  out,  root  and  branch, 
and  smashed  down  like  Virgbmy  tobacco  m  a 
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"'Sow,  let  me  tell  you,"  responded  the  dial- 
ogist,  *'  the  North  has  onlv  brought  you  feUowa 
back  into  the  Union ;  the  North  did  not  invade 
the  South  merely  to  thrash  yon ;  the  North  took 
the  good  old  flag  of  the  Union  there,  and  asked 
you  to  oome  under  its  protection ;  you  refosed, 
and  the  North  went  at  you,  and,  after  pretty  hard 

Shting,  have  brought  you  under  that  flag  again, 
lis  is  all  the  Noru  has  done.  The  North  said 
that  the  Union  should  not  be  divided,  and  this 
doctrine  is  folly  maintained  by  American  arms 
and  American  valor." 

By  this  time  the  argument  began  to  increase 
in  interest;  other  rebels  gathered  around,  and 
attentively  listened ;  they  looked  upon  the  Strang 
gentleman  as  though  a  sort  of  demigod  had  paid 
them  a  visit,  and  felt  that  words  of  wisdom  were 
dropping  from  his  lips. 

"  Guess  that  are  leader  must  be  a  Congress* 
man,"  said  one  rebel  to  another,  aside. 

''He's  one  on  'em,  eny  how,"  said  another  $ 
"  but  he  don't  look  like  an  abolitioner." 

"  No,  I  guess  he  am't  one  on  'em  critters,  no 
how,"  responded  a  third ;  **  but  he  talks  pooty." 

"  I  like  them  ar  sentiments,  and  when  I  get  to 
Bed  Hiver  I'll  express  'em  as  me  own,"  said  a 
rough-looking  customer  with  bushy  whiskers. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  gentleman,  "  now  don't 
return  to  your  homes  with  any  false  notion  about 
the  people  of  the  North.  They  are  your  friends ; 
the^  will  assist  you  if  you  will  only  show  a  dis« 
position  to  assist  yourselves  in  industrial  pursuits. 
You  must  go  to  work,  love  the  ffood  old  flag, 
and,  if  necessary,  you  must  fight  for  it,  and  not 
against  it." 

"  By ,  stranger,  you  speak  like  a  man  ;•  we 

never  will  fight  against  the  dd  flag." 

"Nor  the  Union?" 

"  No,  sir,  never ;  we  are  for  the  Union  against 
all  enemies  f  we've  been  enemies  to  ourselves." 

"  You  have  been  misled  by  folse  teachers*  and 
you  must  guard  against  them;  you  must  think 
for  yourseu;  but  never  array  yourself  against 
that  good  old  flag.  [Here  he  pointed  to  one  float- 
ing from  the  stim  on  the  depot]  You  must  put 
all  your  Jeff  Davises  down  under  your  feet,  and 
not  pennit  them  to  trample  you  in  the  dust." 

"That's   so,  by  ,"   chimed   in  severaL 

"D Jeff  Davis;  if  the  Government  dont 

hang  him,  we  will,  if  we  can  only  get  a  chance." 

It  really  seemed  that  these  men  would  have 
instantly  hung  Jeff  Davis,  or  any  admirers  of  the 
"  stem  statesman,"  had  an  opportunity  been  given 
them.  By  the  time  the  dialogue  was  concluded 
the  rebels  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  their 
dreams,  by  actually  giving  three  cheers  for  the 
United  States,  and  death  to  Jeff  Davis. 


Speech  in  the  Mississipfi  Convention  of 
THE  "Gentleman  feom  Jones."  —  "I  aiq  a 
mossy-back,  sir,  and  I  stand  here  to-day  to  repre- 
sent the  county  of  Jones.  People  said  that  the 
county  of  Jones  seceded  from  MississippL    Yes, 
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sir,  we  did  seoede  from  the  Confbderacy,  and,  sir, 
we  fought  them  like  dogs ;  we  killed  them  like 
devils;  we  buried  them  like  asses t  Yea,  like 
asses,  sir.  Mjr  own  people  down  there  in  the 
county  of  Jones  did,  in  their  sovereign  camtcit^, 
seoede,  and  did  become  mossv-backs.  We  did 
fight  them  like  dogs  and  kill  them  like  hellions 
—like  hellions,  I  say,  sir!  But  I  didn't  come 
here  to  gas,  sir ;  ana  I  surrender  my  rights  to 
the  floor,  sir,  expressing  only  the  one  sentiment, 
that  I  stand  up  tor  the  county  of  Jones  in  gen- 
eral.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  for  Jones  all  the  time.  In 
my  suffering  coun^  the  wails  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty  widowed  women  and  shirt-tail  chil- 
dren are  ascending  before  the  God  of  right,  and 
appealing  in  tears  to  the  powers  impointed  for 
relief."  

The  Lawrence  Massacre.  —  A  survivor  of 
the  terrible  scenes  at  Lawrence  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incidents :  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
massacre,  young  Collamore,  son  of  Mayor  CoUa- 
more,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  started  from  Law- 
rence for  a  &rm  which  was  owned  by  his  father, 
to  shoot  some  birds  for  a  sick  brother.  He  had 
cleared  the  limits  of  the  city  and  come  to  a  cross 
road,  when,  upon  looking  up,  he  saw,  within  a 
dozen  j)aces,  the  advance  guard  of  Quantrel, 
comprising  about  twenty  or  thirty  men.  He  kept 
on  and  passed  them,  when  they  ordered  him  to 
halt.  He  turned  and  came  towards  them,  scarcely 
suspecting  that  they  were  foes,  when  the  ruffians 
aimed  at  him  and  fired.  Providentially  not  a 
ball  hit  him,  although  several  grazed  his  person, 
one  of  them  actually  cutting  off  one  of  ms  eye- 
lashes. Seeing  that  the  young  man  was  un- 
scathed, one  of  the  ruffians,  with  a  blasphemous 
denunciation  of  his  comrades  for  theur  inex- 
pertness,  rode  up  to  him,  and,  taking  deliberate 
aim,  fired,  with  the  intention  of  lodging  a  ball  in 
his  abdomen.  Young  Collamore  was  cool  and 
collected  in  this  trying  moment,  and  turning 
himself  so  as  to  disturb  his  assailant's  aim,  just 
as  the  rifle  was  discharged  rolled  from  his  horse, 
exclaiming— "I  am  killed!"  The  -shot  took 
effect  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh.  The  young 
man  was  perfectlv  conscious,  but  lav  entirely 
stiU,  feigning  deatn.  Several  others  of  the  band 
rode  up  and  dischaived  their  pistols  or  rifles 
point  blank  at  him,  but  he  never  flinched,  and 
fortunately  was  not  again  hit  The  advance 
guard  passed  on,  and  Collamore  then  attempted 
to  drag  himself  to  a  house  in  the  neighborhood, 
occupied  by  an  Lishman,  which  had  been  spared 
through  the  intercessions  of  some  Lrishmen  who 
were  amon^  the  enerrillas.  Wlule  doing  this  he 
saw  the  mam  bodv  of  Quantrel's  ganj^  approach- 
ing. He  hastenea  his  steps,  using  hiB  gun  as  a 
crutch,  and  I'ust  reached  the  house  in  time  to 
throw  himself  into  a  cellar  window,  when  some 
of  the  gang  rode  up  in  full  chase.  They  shot  a 
man  who  snowed  lumself  at  a  window,  but  did 
not  discover  Collamore,  who  finally  escaped, 
although  he  lay  for  several  hours  in  the  cellar 
before  the  people  in  the  house  could  venture  to 
his  relief.    The  young  man  owes  b»  IHe  to  his 


nerve  and  his  presence  of  mind.  He  is  nowwitib 
friends  in  this  dtv.  His  wound  is  a  severe  one, 
and  may  cripple  nan  for  life,  as  the  ball  has  not 
yet  been  extracted. 

When  the  band  of  Quantrel  entered  the  town, 
but  few  of  the  inhabitants  had  arisen,  and  their 
work  was  the  more  speedy  and  certain.  Quantrd 
himMlf  visited  the  house  of  Mayor  Cdlamore, 
against  whom  the  ruffians  had  a  peculiar  spite 
because  of  his  energy  in  thwarting  their  designs 
of  invasion.  Mrs.  Collamore,  arqused  by  d>e 
sound  of  fire-arms,  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, when  she  saw  some  of  the  ruffians  diasing 
an  unansed  man  in  the  yard  of  a  bouse  near  by. 
They  shot  him  repeatedly,  even  after  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  Shocked  at  this  scene,  and 
at  once  comprehending  the  danger,  she  aroused 
her  husband,  whose  first  impulse  was  to  get  his 
pistols  and  resist.  But  Mrs.  Collamore  urged 
ner  husband  to  conceal  himself,  and  sorgeated  a 
hayrick  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  But  before  he 
oould  get  out  of  the  house  it  was  surrounded, 
and  the  ruffians  were  thundering  at  the  door. 
Mrs.  Collamore  then  suggested  the  well,  and  has- 
tened her  husband  to  iSe  w^-room.  Mr.  Colla- 
more hesitated  before  entering  the  well,  express- 
ing  apprehensions  for  his  wife ;  but  she  implored 
him  to  seek  his  own  safety,  aasuring  him  that 
there  could  be  no  danger  to  a  defenbeiesa  woman. 
He  went  into  the  wdl,  and  the  boards  havmg 
been  replaced,  Mrs.  Collamore  went  to  the  docv. 
She  was  confironted  by  Quantrel  himself^  who  in- 
quired for  her  husband.  She  replied,  calmly  and 
composedly  looking  him  in  the  moe,  that  he  had 
gone  east  With  a  fearful  oath,  the  ruffian 
strode  past  her,  and  went  directly  to  the  chamber 
of  Mr.  Collamore,  being  evidentfy  well  ao<|uainted 
with  the  premises.  Disappointed,  he  instituted  a 
search,  though  not  very  thorough,  for  the  cellar 
was  not  vidtod;  and  not  finding  the  object  of  his 
vengeance,  he  demanded  of  Mrs.  Collamore  the 
money  that  was  in  the  house.  She  gave  him 
what  she  had,  but  he  insisted  that  mae  was 
more.  Mrs.  Collamore  remembering  that  one  of 
the  children  had  about  five  dollars  in  ^ecte,  gave 
that  to  Quantrel,  whidi  seemed  to  satiafV  iha 
ruffian.  He  rummaged  the  drawers,  but  did  not 
touch  the  silver  belonging  to  Mrs.  Collamore^  or 
Mr.  CoUamore's  signet  ring. 

One  of  the  children,  eight  vears  old,  held  up  to 
him  a  ten  cent  piece,  and  saio,  with  diild-4ike  sim- 
plicity, "  I  will  give  you  that  if  you  wont  kill 
me."  The  rufikn  turned  on  his  heel  with  the 
exclamation,  "Pshaw!  what  do  you  aoppoae  I 
want  of  that  ?  He  threatened  the  life  of  another 
of  the  diildren,  a  boy  of  fifteen  i  but  Mrs.  Col- 
lamore implored  him  to  spare  him.  She  remarked, 
with  apresentiment  that  her  oldest  boy  was  kiBed, 
<<He  is  my  alL  You  have  doubtless  killed  his 
brodier,  who  went  out  gunning  this  momaag,  and 
must  have  met  your  band."  A  smile  of  feaifiil  ma* 
lignity  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the  roffian, 
as  he  signified  his  knowledge  of  the  oircumataDO^ 
and  turned  away. 

After  plundering  the  house,  Quantrd  set  it  en 
fire,  and  when  Mrs.  Collamore  attempted  to  qMaoh 
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the  flames,  threatened  her  life.  When  the  ruffians 
had  left,  and  while  the  house  was  burning,  Mrs. 
GoUamore  went  to  the  well  and  called  to  her  hus- 
band, who  answered  **  yes  "  to  the  inquiry  if  he  was 
safe.  But  when  the  danger  was  entirely  passed,  on 
going  to  the  well  he  was  found  to  be  dead.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  suffocated  by  the  smoke. 

Tne  anguish  of  the  wife,  bereft  of  a  tender  and 
ofiiectionate  husband,  and  left  houseless  and  home- 
less, was  vet  to  be  intensified  by  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  her  children.  She  found  a  temporary 
shelter,  to  which  her  oldest  son  was  conveyed  for 
medical  treatment  Two  days  subse()uent  to  the 
massacre  an  alarm  was  started  at  midnight,  that 
Quantrel  was  returning  to  complete  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  panic-stricken  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  woods,  deserting  the  city  and  all  of  their 
property,  many  of  them  having  nothing  but  their 
night  garments.  Mrs.  CoUamore  sent  her  children 
and  their  nurse  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  would  not 
leave  her  woimded  son.  With  the  help  of  a  young 
minister  she  procured  a  buggy,  and  putting  him 
into  it  with  great  difficulty,  dragged  him  with  su- 
perhuman strength  to  the  river  bank. 

It  was  dark  and  rainy ;  but  the  shelterless  ex- 
iles — mostly  women  and  children — scarcely  dared 
to  speak  above  a  whisper,  lest  the  murderous  ruf- 
fians should  be  upon  them.  The  terrors  of  that 
night  of  fear  and  foreboding  will  never  be  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  the  people  of  Lawrence.  It 
turned  out  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  reports 
of  the  return  of  QuantreL 

The  work  of  the  ruffian  band  was  carried  on 
in  the  most  erratic  manner.  Many  buildings 
were  studiously  protected.  Jim  Lade's  house 
was  burned  down ;  but  so  was  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  whose  husband,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  murdered  by  Lane.  Many  who  were  known 
to  be  opposed  to  jayhawking  were  murdered. 
Governor  Kobinson's  house  was  spared.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  was  protected  by  a  squad  of  sol- 
diers across  the  river.  But  other  houses  were 
burned,  which  were  nearer  to  these  soldiers,  and 
the  rufi&ans  breakfasted  in  a  house  which  was  be- 
tween Ex-Governor  Robinson's  and  the  river. 
Ex-Govemor  Shannon's  property  was  spared,  and 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Snannon  a  guard  was  fur- 
nished for  his  office. 

Some  few  of  the  band  showed  a  merciful  spirit, 
but  most  of  them  seemed  actuated  by  the  most 
fiendish  malice,  and  thirsted  for  blood,  with  which 
Uiey  were  certainly  sated.  They  were  not  con- 
tent with  wounding  unarmed  men,  but  shot  at 
them  until  life  was  extinct  No  massacre  in  the 
history  of  our  country  has  been  more  fearful,  or 
attenaed  with  incidents  more  cruel. 

The  people  of  Leavenworth  opened  their  hearts 
and  their  nouses  to  the  sufferers,  who  sneak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  their  generosity.  Mrs.  Col- 
kmore,  particularly,  found  there  many  who  re- 
membered and  appreciated  her  noble  husband, 
and  wamdy  expresses  her  eratitude  to  them  for 
their  kmdness  to  herself  and  her  children.  There 
is  much  destitution  and  suffering  amon^  the  peo- 
ple of  Lawrence,  which  only  the  liberal  benevo- 
Imoe  of  the  rest  can  relieve,  and  we  hope  that 
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the  appeals  which  have  been  made  in  their  behalf 
will  meet  with  a  prompt  response. 


Thoughts  of  Home.  —  "  Let  me  tell  you  of  a 
little  incident  that  happened  to  me  this  morning," 
said  a  soldier  in  Louisiana.  **  1  had  been  out  slU 
day  on  the  skirmish  line ;  aU  was  still ;  I  had  not 
heard  the  singing  of  a  bullet  for  some  time.  I 
wad  sitting  on  tne  ground,  with  my  riile  across 
my  knees,  thinking  of  home  and  friends  far  away 
—  wondering  what  the  future  had  in  store  for 
me,  and  if  I  should  ever  see  that  home  again. 
As  I  sat  thus,  a  little  bird,  called  the  Baltimore 
oriole,  perched  himself  on  a  bush  so  close  to  me 
that  I  might  have  touched  him  with  mv  rifle,  and 
commenced  singing.  The  voice  of  this  bird  is 
much  like  that  of  our  robin,  and  he  is  about  the 
same  size,  though  his  color  is  different,  being  a 
dark  red.  The  poor  little  fellow  had  been  driven 
away  through  the  day  by  the  shower  of  bullets 
that  visited  that  quarter,  but  had  returned  at 
night  to  visit  his  home,  and  seemed  now  to  be 
returning  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe  return.  And 
so,  thought  I,  my  case  may  bo  like  the  little  bird. 
After  this  struggle  is  over,  I,  too,  may  return  to 
firiends  and  home.  I  accepted  the  omen,  thanked 
God  for  his  watchful  care  over  me,  and,  with  re- 
newed courage  and  hope,  pressed  on." 


An  Adventure. — A  "  Silent  Observer"  of  com- 
pany B,  of  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
gives  the  following  narrative  of  an  adventure  in 
West  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  1864 :  — 

"  The  person  I  am  goin^  to  write  about  is  a 
regular  harum-scarum  individual,  and  is  never 
with  his  regiment  except  he  is  on  duty;  he  is 
always  travelling  about  the  country  (or  I  should 
say  scouting  around),  and  there  is  little  that  he 
does  not  know,  and  feW  places  he  can't  find.  But, 
as  regards  his  duty,  I  am  made  to  understand 
that  he  never  shirks  anything  that  is  right,  though 
sometimes  he  growls  when  he  imagines  he  is  im- 
posed upon,  but  it  is  generally  soon  over :  this 
much  I  can  say,  he  is  a  good  and  I  believe  brave 
soldier.  I  will  give  you  the  narrative  as  I  got  it 
from  him  at  New  Creek.  He  said  *^  *  After  I  got 
out  to  our  pickets,  I  thought  I  would  stay  there 
all  night,  and  in  the  monung  go  on.  I  remained 
there  about  two  hours,  when  l£e  Fourteenth  Vir- 
ginia infantry  came  along ;  so  I  concluded  to  go 
with  them  as  far  as  they  went.  I  started,  and 
went  with  them  to  Burlington ;  here  they  stopped 
and  camped.  I  was  told  oy  some  of  the  men  of 
another  regiment,  that  our  men  did  no  fighting 
there,  but  had  gone  on  to  Moorsfield ;  sol  con- 
cluded to  go  on  after  the  regiment.  The  next 
morning  I  went  on  with  some  wagons  as  far  as , 
the  junction  of  the  Homney  and  Moorsfield  road. 
I  staid  there  imtil  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.  While  I  was  there,  an  ambulance  came 
along,  and,  as  I  ascertained  that  it  was  ^oin^ 
near  my  regiment,  I  concluded  to  go  with  it    I 

Sot  in,  and,  on  inquiring,  I  found  it  belonged,  to. 
le  Second  regiment  Mar}'land  Home^Brigade^ 
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** '  We  had  proceeded  along  the  road  towards 
Moorsfield  about  five  miles  when  I  observed  Hyq 
men  come  out  of  the  mountains  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  road,  and,  as  they  drew  near  us,  1  dis- 
covered them  to  be  rebels.  There  was  no  time  to 
jump  out,  and  run  away,  nor  to  use  arms ;  for 
they  had  us  surrounded  in  a  jiffy,  and  it  woold 
have  been  madness  anyhow,  as  there  was  only 
one  gun  between  us,  and  that  y^  i^ot  ready  for 
use.  Let  me  state  here  that  the  regiment  was 
not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  aheaa  of  us,  and 
there  were  cavalry  passing  that  road  all  the  time. 
The  rebels  came  on  us  with  pointed  pistols,  and 
ordered  us  to  surrender.  We  had  no  choice ;  so 
we  gave  up.  They  asked  us  to  give  them  aU  the 
arms  from  the  ambulance.  I  gave  them  my  gun 
and  equipments,  and  then  we  were  ordered  to 
drive  up  a  by-road  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  roaid  on  the  right  going  to  Moorsfield. 
After  they  had  taken  the  horses  from  the  ambu- 
lance, they  run  it  down  a  hill,  and  cut  some  of 
the  spokes.  They  then  took  the  Uiings  which 
thev  could  carry,  and  mounted  us  on  the  horses, 
and  took  us  up  in  the  mountains  to  the  left  of  the 
road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  After  we  got 
there,  they  searched  us,  and  took  everything  that 
they  thought  dangerous.  My  companion's  pocket 
knife  and  gloves  were  taken  from  him,  and  my 
canteen  and  a  piece  of  emer}'  paper  I  had  were 
taken  from  me.  And  they  asked  us  if  we  had 
any  money,  but  we  had  nary  red.  They  told  us 
that  they  had  been  sent  there  to  intercept  our 
despatches,  and  pick  up  all  stragglers,  i  made 
very  light  of  being  a  prisoner,  and  told  them  I 
did  not  care,  as  I  was  under  arrest,  and  expected 
to  get  a  court-martial  for  desertion,  and  perhaps 
be  sent  to  a  fort  for  one  or  two  years.  I  laughed, 
and  seemed  so  contented,  that  they  did  not  think 
I  would  try  to  escape ;  my  companion  was  down- 
hearted and  discontented,  and  all  his  energy  had 
left  him. 

"  *  We  had  been  up  there  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  lookout  reported  a  cavalryman  coming 
down  the  road,  and  as  they  supposea  him  to  be  a 
despatch-bearer,  a  reb  started  down  the  moun- 
tain after  him.  1  whispered  to  my  companion  to 
grab  the  rebel  guard,  and  I  would  help  him.  The 
guard  was*  very  strong  man,  and  I  knew  if  we 
intended  to  do  anything,  we  must  surprise  him, 
and  make  quick  work  of  it  The  guara  was  very 
anxious  to  see  his  comrades  take  a  Yankee  de- 
spatch-bearer, and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
us.  I  suppose  he  thought  it  loolishness  for  us  to 
attempt  to  escape.  He  had  a  short  rifle,  and  no 
revolver,  nor  sabre.  As  my  companion  was  the 
stoutest,  he  was  to  take  his  gun.  The  rebel  guard 
then  immediately  took  us  in  sight  of  the  road,  to 
show  us  the  fun  of  taking  a  Yankee.  The  rebels 
surrounded  the  cavalryman  before  be  knew  it, 
and  soon  disarmed  him.  I  got  behind  the  rebel 
guard,  and  my  companion  on  the  side  his  rifle  was 
on,  and  just  as  the  four  rebels  wiUi  their  prison- 
ers got  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  my  companion 
grasped  the  gun,  and  I  grasped  the  rebel ;  I  put 
my  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  threw  one  arm 
around  his  neck,  at  the  same  time  throwing  his 


head  back;  my  companion  wrenched  the  gvn 
from  him,  and  then  gave  him  a  punch  in  the 
bread-basket  with  the  muzzle,  which  made  him 
"  holler  "  blue  murder,  and  I  told  lum  to  hit  fahn 
on  the  head.  But  he  was  too  slow,  and  befin^ 
I  could  throw  him  down  he  forced  himself  away 
from  me,  and  went  stumbling  down  the  mountain 
towards  his  comrades,  who  were  then  within  one 
himdred  yards  of  me.  My  companion  had  gone, 
and  was  about  thirty  yaras  from  roe ;  and  think- 
ing it  was  time  for  me  to  get  away,  I  darted  off; 
and  after  running  up  and  down  the  mountain  fbr 
about  four  miles  with  my  companion,  we  discov- 
ered the  rebels  trying  to  outflank  us.  My  com- 
panion threw  away  the  rifle  which  he  had  carried 
until  then ;  we  then  separated ;  he  threw  himtdf 
down  behind  a  log,  and  I  kept  on  for  about  one 
mile ;  then  I  started  for  the  road.  At  the  tame  I 
separated  from  my  companion  the  rebels  were 
only  about  fifty  yards  frt)m  him,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  me ;  fiut  the  fog  prevented 
them  from  seeing  him,  and  the  bushes  them  from 
seeing  me.  Aft^  I  got  down  in  the  field  I  saw  a 
man  coming  through  it,  and  as  I  knew  he  was  not 
armed,  and  as  I  saw  harness  on  the  horse,  I  de- 
termined to  se^  aid  from  him.  I  went  up  to  him, 
and  hailed  him  with,  **  Hold  on  there,  mister! " 
When  I  had  got  close  to  him  I  said:  **Look 
here,  stranger ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth ; 
are  you  a  Union  man  or  a  secesh  P  "  He  raid :  **  I 
am  a  Union  man ! "  «  Well,"  said  I,  "  then  you 
must  help  me."  I  told  him  I  must  ride  on  hi^ 
horse  a  little  way ;  he  told  me  to  mount  bc^d 
him.  After  doing  so  he  took  me  across  Uie  creek 
and  across  the  fence  about  three  hundred  yards, 
and  then  told  me  which  way  to  go.  I  fdiowed 
his  directions,  and  soon  came  into  our  lines.' " 


Freedom  of  Speech.  -—A  letter-writcr  in  Al- 
abama says :  **  Our  minister  nearly  got  himself 
into  a  scrape  the  other  day ;  and  whether  he  is 

*  a  bit  of  a  wag,'  or  a  very  careless  fellow,  or  an 

*  abolition  traitor,'  is  now  the  topic  of  discussioo 
with  us.  At  the  meeting  on  Fast  Day  be  gtre 
out  Dr.  Watts*  hymn,  commencing  — 

*  And  are  we  wretches  yet  alive ; 

And  do  we  yet  rebel } 
Tis  wondrous,  'tis  amazing  graces 
That  we  are  out  of  hell.' " 


"Lyman  Beecher  Adams."  —  While  the Thir- 
ty-eighth  Ohio  regiment  was  home  on  furlough,  a 
man  nailing  from  Dayton,  but  represented  as  fo^ 
merljr  from  Rhode  Island,  desirous  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  the  field,  proposed  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  a  volun- 
teer in  that  regiment.  Being  apparently  sound  in 
body  and  mind,  and  responding  to  the  name  of 
Lyman  Beecher  Adams  (which  bespoke,  more 
than  individual  assurances,  a  patriotic  ancestry), 
he  was  promptly  received  into  the  good  ftdth  and 
fellowship  of  the  veterans  of  the  regiment  With 
such  a  name,  and  hailing  from  the  little  State  of 
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Rhode  lalandy  so  fruitful  in  loyal  progress,  who 
could  demand  any  further  youcher  or  guarantee 
of  his  genuine  diaracter?  He  underwent  the 
cejremonies  attending  his  initiation  into  the.yol- 
unteer  sendee,  accepted  his  allotted  bounty,  and 
started  for  the  seat  of  war,  sharing,  for  a  season, 
with  his  companions  in  arms  man^  of  the  fatigues 
and  exposures  incident  to  army  life,  and,  during 
hia  passage  with  us,  continually  repeated  mentally 
the  sentiment  of  the  negro  melody : 

«  Fm  gwine  'long  down  to  Georgia — I  hain't  got 
long  to  stay." 

Shortly  after  the  arriyal  of  the  regiment  at 
Binggold,  Georgia,  it  was  sent  out  upon  picket 
dnCy»  and  Lyman  Beecher  Adams  was  expected 
to,  and  dtid  (willingly,  of  course),  enter  upon  this 
rather  unpleasant  hranch  of  the  service ;  and  being 
a  true  soldier,  did  not  feign  sickness,  or  attempt 
to  shiriL  from  any  duties.  Taking  advantage  of 
this,  his  first  experience  on  picket  duty,  he  con- 
cluded to  absent  himself  from  the  next  roll  call, 
and,  with  rifle,  cartridge-box,  and  person,  entered 
into  the  rebel  lines. 

A  few  days  thereafter,  a  party  of  rebel  officers^ 
with  a  flag' of  truce,  having  some  conununication 
with  General  Grant,  appeared  before  the  Union 
lines,  and  were  met  by  others  from  the  army. 
During  the  interchai^  of  civilities  common  to 
such  occasions,  a  rebel  officer  stated  that  he  was 
requested  by  the  late  Lyman  Beecher  Adams  to 
present  his  compliments  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Ohio 
regiment,  and  to  tender  his  grateful  acuiowledg- 
ments  for  their  kindness  in  delivering  him  from  the 
land  of  his  captivity  to  the  bosom  of  his  friends. 

A  brief  siunmary  of  this  story  is  this :  Lyman 
Beecher  Adams  was  a  rebel  Captain  under  John 
Morgan,  and  having  escaped  from  Johnson's 
Island,  was  genorously  provided  by  his  enemies 
with  a  dead-head  ticket  to  Dixie.  The  loke  is  — 
To  be  relished  exclusively  by  rebels.  The  moral 
—  New  recruits  should  sometimes,  previous  to 
being  accepted,  furnish  proper  credentials. 


yoioe  $  the  dying  boy  kissed  him  loyinffly,  and 
then  grew  tranquil  as  a  babe.  No  doubt,  I 
thought,  he  was  again,  in  thought  and  feeling,  at 
home,  enclosed  in  the  arms  that  had  clasped  nim 
a  thousand  times.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  the 
steward  will  treasure  that  kiss  in  his  memory,  as 
worldly  men  do  ancestral  jewels,  and  in  the  end 
find  it  written  to  his  credit  in  heaven.'' 


An  Incident  op  the  Hospital. — "One  of 
the  patients  was  a  mere  boy,  not  more  than  sev- 
enteen years  old.  I  think  you  would  have  de- 
scribed him  as  a  little  boy,  and  altogether  unfit 
for  military  service.  But  he  was  brave-hearted, 
and  of  a  pleasant  countenance.  He  was  first  sick 
of  the  measles,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the  cold 
and  rain  during  our  march  to  Decatur  Junction ; 
now  be  sufiered  under  an  attack  of  pneumonia ; 
his  mind  wandered,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  his 
recovery.  Our  hospital  steward,  a  noble,  warm- 
hearted man,  whom  all  the  men  lore,  came  in, 
and  as  he  passed  along  the  ward  the  little  suficrer 
asked,  in  a  plaintive,  child-like  voice,  to  be  taken 
in  his  lap.  The  steward  tenderly  raised  him  in 
his  arms,  and  began  to  soothe  him  with  loving 
words.  Such  words  and  acts  find  their  way  even 
to  maddened  brains. 

"  *  Mayn't  I  kiss  you  ?  I  want  some  one  to 
loye,'  asked  the  grateml  heart  of  the  patient 

**  Consent  was  given,  with  a  smothered^  sobbing 


How  A  Captain  was  Captuued. — ^'I  was 
officer  of  the  guard,  on  as  bright  a  July  day  as 
ever  dawned  on  creation ;  and  uiough  it  was  op- 
pressively warm,  as  early  as  guard  mounting,  eight 
o'clock,  yet  that  interesting  ceremony  had  passed 
off  magnificently,  and  I  was  preparing  tojgo  the 
grand  rounds  immediately  after  the  call  for  the 
second  relief,  when  Lieutenant  H.,  the  old  officer 
of  the  guard,  sent  his  respects,  with  an  earnest 
request  for  me  to  call  on  hun  at  his  marquee  for 
special  consultation.  'H — ^1  is  brewing  at  post 
number  twelve,'  said  he,  as  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  *  and  this  fellow  will  tell  you  what  he  saw 
there ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  trouble  there  be- 
fore to-morrow.'  '  An'  I  saw  nothing  at  all,  at  all, 
but  a  ghost>  sure,'  said  the  Irish  solmer ;  '  it  came 
out  of  the  hill  forenent  the  old  graveyard,  shook 
its  fist  at  me  as  it  passed,  and  went  into  the  bush 
towards  the  fort' 

"  *  How  did  it  look  ? '  inquired  H. 

"  *  Look  P  indade,  how  should  it  look,  but  like 
a  woman  draped  in  white,  with  eves  of  fire  P ' 

''An  hour  after,  I  was  carefully  searching  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  post  number  twelve,  when 
n^  ears  were  saluted  with  the  well-known  cry  of, 
'Buy  any  pies'n'  cakes?  —  all  clean  and  new; 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  pies,  two  cakes  for  a 
penny/ 

**  'Where  is  your  pass,  my  good  lady,  if  you  are 
a  camp  follower ;  ana  why  are  you  here  among  the 
rocks  and  bushes,  if  you  wish  to  sell  your  market- 
ing?' said  O. 

" '  I  am  the  honest  wife  of  Pat  Maloney,  of  the 
Fourteenth  Maryland,  and  sthopped  here  to  rest 
me  weary  Umbs  either  coming  five  miles  down  from 
me  home  in  the  hill,  your  honor ! ' 

" '  Very  likely,'  said  I  j  *  but  you  will  please 
march  down  to  the  camp,  and  submit  to  a  slight 
inspection  of  your  basket  and  papers,  if  you  have 
any.' 

" '  I  have  no  papers,  sir ;  and  why  should  you 
put  a  loyal  woman,  and  a  wife  of  a  Union  solmer, 
to  this  trouble,  bad  luck  till  ve  ? ' 

" '  You  will  not  be  harmea,  madauL  If  you  are 
a  loyal  woman,  as  you  say,  you  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  so  doin^.' 

"  Cakes  an^  pies,  sure  enough,  but  no  papers  $ 
and  I  began  to  believe  that  there  was  no  connec- 
tion between  her  and  Pat's  'ghost;'  but  why 
should  she  wear  a  pair  of  men's  boots? 

"  *  Och,  these  were  the  boots  me  husband  wore 
before  he  'listed,  sure ! ' 

"  And  so  the  Captain,  somewhat  given  to  gallan- 
try, volunteered  to  accompany  her  to  her  mends, 
two  miles  towards  her '  home  m  the  hill,'  where  she 
was  to  give  positive  proof  that  she  was '  neiUier  a 
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8pv  nor  a  ffhost.'  And  away  they  went,  a  single 
soldier  only  accompanying  them,  amid  the  ill- 
suppressed  laughter  of  the  reeiment 

**  Noon,  one  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  and  no  tidings 
of  the  Captain !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  dash  up  the  hill, 
reconnoitre,  and  report.  And  then  time  wore 
heavily  away  for  an  hour,  when  the  cavalry  charged 
into  camp  and  up  to  headquarters,  when  instantly 
the  long  roll  was  beat,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
regiment  was  under  afms  in  line  of  battle.  A 
perfect  silence  ensued,  and  the  Adjutant  read  the 
following  note : 

"  *  Colonel  D. :  I  am  willing  to  exchange  the 
pies,  cakes,  and  basket  for  the  soldier  and  the 
a— d  fool  Captain  whom  I  caught  with  crinoline. 
Pedlcrs  and  ghosts  are  at  a  premium  in  these 
parts  just  now.  Yours,  in  haste, 

"  *  Bland,  First  Lieutenant  C.  S.  A.' 

''The  soldier's  musket  was  found  four  miles 
from  camp,  with  the  note  from  the  woman  Lieii- 
tenant  sticking  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and 
BO  the  Captain  was  captured." 


Anecdote  of  FmupPA. — Among  the  troops 
in  Western  Virginia,  stories  about  the  Philippa 
affair  formed  a  staple  of  conversation.  Here  is 
one  of  the  best : 

A  certain  Indiana  company,  almost  worn  out 
with  marching,  was  straggling  along,  with  very 
little  regard  to  order.  Hurrying  up  to  his  men, 
the  Captain  shouted,  "Close  up,  toys!  D — n 
you,  close  up !  If  the  enemy  were  to  fire  on 
you  when  you're  straggling  along  that  way,  they 
couldn't  hit  a  d— n  one  of  you !  Close  up ! "  And 
the  boys  closed  up  immed[iately. 


She  Reqeetted  It.  —  In  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  an  elderly  lady,  who  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  First  Vermont  regiment,  arose,  fuU  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  said  she  thanked  God  that  she  was 
able  to  do  something  for  her  country ;  her  two 
sons,  all  she  possessed  in  the  world,  were  in  the 
regiment ;  and  the  only  thing  she  had  to  regret 
was,  that  she  could  not  have  known  it  twenty 
years  ago  —  she  would  have  furnished  more. 


"  Broke  the  Connection."— In  the  battle  of 
Champion  Hills,  a  Colonel  was  mounted  on  a 
horse  which  did  not  like  the  whistling  of  bullets 
and  bursting  of  shells  which  showered  about  him. 
The  Colonel,  who  was  one  of  those  officers  al- 
ways found^  in  advance  of  his  rtgiment,  held  a 
different  opinion  from  his  horse;  so  he  called 
Sam,  the  negro  servant,  to  take  the  animal  back, 
and  bring  the  "  Morgan,"  that  could  stand  fire. 
Sam,  who  was  in  s}7npathy  with  the  disgraced 
charger,  gladly  obeyed ;  but  on  his  way  bac^L  with 
the  Morgan,  a  shell  dropped  in  the  field  right  be- 
fore him,  and  burst,  sending  the  mud  and  stones 
in  every  direction.  This  was  too  much  for  Sam, 
and  he  broke  for  the  rear,  not  to  be  seen  again 


for  several  days.  One  of  the  officers,  finding 
him  not  wholly  recovered  from  his  fear,  at  this 
time,  of  his  irate  master,  said :  ^'  Why  don't  you 
go  back  to  the  Colonel  ?  He  was  angry,  but  you 
may  return ;  you  know  he  was  always  iiiendly  to 
you."  "  pat  ar  am  all  berry  true,"  replied  Sam, 
with  an  inimitable  expression  of  countenance, 
and  a  significant  gesture  of  the  hand ;  <'  de  Colo- 
nal  and  I  were  berry  good  friends,  but  de  &o  is, 
dat  ar  shell  broke  de  connection." 


Incidents  of  Knoxyille. — "After  thirteen 
days  of  menace  and  sieffe,"  savs  a  correspond- 
ent, ''  the  enemy  gathered  his  n>rces,  and  atruck 
the  miffhty  blow  that  was  to  have  broken  our 
lines,  demolished  our  defences,  and  captured 
Knozville.  It  was  an  utter  and  disastrous  fail- 
ure. In  justice  to  our  enemy,  it  is  conceded  by 
all,  that  more  desperate  valor,  daring  gallantry, 
or  obstinate  courage,  has  not  been  recorded  dur- 
ing the  war.  Thev  contended  against  the  impos- 
sible. The  men  who  opposed  them  were  as  brave, 
as  well  trained  on  the  same  bloody  fields  of  Vir- 
nnia,  as  they,  and,  having  as  large  a  stake,  had 
ue  advantages  of  an  impregnable  position.  The 
enterprise  was  a  bold  one,  the  plan  masterly,  and 
the  attempt  vigorous.  Success  would  have  given 
the  enemy  possession  of  the  key  to  all  our  works 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  if  not  the  town  itself 
But  Fort  Sanders  lost,  our  position  in  Knoxville 
would  be  more  precarious,  ^ut  they  failed.  We 
do  not  know  if  Longstreet  has  done  his  wrorst ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  expected  to  have  ex- 
ploited a  brilliant  and  decisive  coup  de  guart. 
He  was  thirteen  days  deciding  upon  it.  He 
waited  until  reenforced  by  the  forces  of  General 
Jones,  Mudi;^  Jackson,  Carter,  and  Cerro  Gordo 
Williams.  He  selected  three  brigades  of  picked 
regiments,  and  determined  upon  a  ni^ht  attadt, 
always  the  most  dangerous  and  bloouy,  but  if 
successful,  the  most  decisive.  It  is  evident  that 
he  played  a  tremendous  odds  to  insure  success, 
and  every  man  in  those  doomed  brigades  ad- 
vanced to  the  storming  of  Fort  Sanders  with  that 
confident  courage  that  usually  commands  it.  To 
resist  him  were  part  of  the  Seventy-ninth  New 
York  in  the  front,  four  companies  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Pennsylvania  on  the  right,  and  four 
companies  of  the  Second  Michigan  on  the  iefL 
No  part  of  the  fort  is  complete.  One  bastion  ou 
the  north-west  angle,  and  a  parapet  on  the  west 
side,  only  are  up.  Temporary  traverses  \7ert 
made  by  cotton  bales,  and  also  two  salients  fros^ 
which  guns  could  sweep  the  ditches  on  the  nort^ 
and  west.  Spirited  skirmishing  commenced  oz 
the*  right  of  the  position  at  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  on 
Saturday.  The  vigor  and  persistence  of  it  evi- 
dently foreshadowed  something  more  serious  be- 
hind, and  such  became  the  feeling  of  all  XhQ  im- 
mense audience  within  our  lines,  who  listened  to 
the  continuous  and  unceasing  crash  of  musketry, 
hour  after  hour,  to  one,  two,  and  three  o'clock  A. 
M.  Many  an  anxious  heart  that  night  beat  high 
with  hope  and  fear  for  their  rebel  friends  with- 
out, and  many  a  tearful  and  timid  prayer  went  up 
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to  the  God  of  battles  for  the  safety  of  friends 
within.  All  felt  that  an  eyentful  moment  was  at 
hand,  for  weal  or  woe,  in  the  destinies  of  East 
Tennessee  and  her  brave  defenders.  The  ene- 
my dashed  upon  the  left  of  our  position  sev- 
eral times,  as  if  in  confident  bravado,  and  finally 
drove  our  skirmishers  from  the  advanced  rifle 
pits,  and  occupied  them  about  daylight  Sunday 
morning.  Our  men  rallied,  and  as  determinedly 
regained  them,  driving  the  rebels  back  in  turn. 
Suddenly  an  avalanche  of  men  was  hurled  upon 
the  disputed  rifle  pits ;  our  skirmishers  were 
forced  back,  and.  covered  by  our  guns  from  the 
fort  by  our  retreating  men.  Two  storming  bri- 
gades were  enabled  to  approach  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  bastion.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion, probably,  to  draw  out  our  boys,  and  then 
attempt  to  return  with  them  and  enter  the  works. 
In  this  they  were  foiled.  Our  skirmishers  fell  in 
on  the  left,  and  the  rebel  storming  party  ad- 
vanced directly  upon  the  bastion.  Then  ensued 
a  scene  of  carnage  and  horror  which  has  but  few 
parallels  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  Balaklava  was 
scarcely  more  terrible.  Stunned  for  a  moment 
by  the  torrent  of  canister  and  lead  poured  upon 
them  by  Buckley's  First  Rhode  battery  and  our 
line  of  musketry,  on  they  came.  Again  and 
again  the  deadly  missiles  shattered  their  torn  and 
mangled  columns.  Their  march  was  over  dead 
and  wounded  comrades;  yet  still  they  faltered  not, 
but  onward,  still  onward :  whole  ranks  stumbled 
over  wires  stretched  from  stump  to  stump,  and 
fell  amid  the  dead  and  dying ;  yet  still  over  their 
prostrate  bodies  marched  the  doomed  heroes  of 
that  forlorn  hope. 

''  At  last  the  ditch  was  reached,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter became  butchery,  as  if  on  a  wager  of  death 
against    mortality.     Benjamin's    gims    on    the 
sdients  swept  the  ditch  as  the  tornado  would  the 
com.    The  earth  was  sated  with  blood — men 
waded  in  blood,  and  struggled  up  the  scarp,  and 
slipping  in  blood  fell  back  to  join  their  mangled 
preaecessors  in  the  gory  mud  below.    The  shouts 
of  the  foiled  and  infuriate  rebels,  the  groans  of 
the  dying  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  arose 
above  the  din  of  the  cannon.    Benjamin  lighted 
shell  and  threw  them  over  the  parapet,  and  artil- 
lerymen followed  his  example.   One  rebel  climbed 
the  parapet  and  planted  the  flag  of  the  Thirteenth 
Mississippi  regiment  on  the  summit;   but  the 
rebel  shout  that  greeted  its  appearance  had  scarce 
left  the  b'ps  that  framed  it  when  man  and  flag 
were  in  the  ditch  below,  pierced  by  a  dozen  balls. 
Another  rebel  repeated  the  feat,  and  joined  his 
comrade.    A  third  essayed  to  bear  on  the  flag, 
and  was  cloven  with  an  axe.    One  man  entered 
an  embrasure,  and  was  blown  to  fragments ;  two 
mere  were  cut  down  in  another,  but  not  one  en- 
tered the  fort    The  three  veteran  regiments  of 
the  Ninth  army  cor^s  stood  un  to  the  work  be- 
fore them  unflinching  and  glorious  to  a  man. 
The  heroes  of  a  dozen  campaigns  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  Vicksburg,  they  found  themselves  for  the 
third  time  arrayed  for  trial  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance with  the  flower  of  the  Southern  army,  — 
the  picked  men  of  Longstreet's  boasted  veterans, 


—  and  saw  the  sun  rise,  on  that  chill  Sunday 
morning  in  November,  on  an  entire  brigade  anm- 
hilated,  and  two  more  severely  punished.  Even 
the  dead  outnumbered  us,  for  not  more  than 
three  hundred  of  our  force  participated  in  the 
defence  of  Fort  Sanders.  Benjamin,  of  the  Third 
United  States  artillery,  and  Buckley,  of  the 
First  Rhode  Island  battery,  were  foremost  in  acts 
of  daring  and  gallantry.  General  Ferraro,  who 
has  never  left  the  fort  since  Longstreet's  appear- 
ance before  it,  to  whose  skill  and  foresight  much 
of  the  admirable  dispositions  for  defence  was 
due,  was  in  command,  and  right  nobly  has  he 
earned  his  star.  His  coolness,  energy,  and  skill 
are  subjects  of  universal  encomium. 

*'  The  dead  and  wounded  were  left  on  the  field, 
and  the  ghastly  horrors  were  rendered  sickening 
by  the  vain  cries  of  hundreds  for  water  and  help. 
In  fidl  view  from  the  embrasures  the  ground  was 
covered  with  dead,  wounded,  and  dying.  Forty- 
eight  were  heaped  up  in  the  ditch  before  the  bas- 
tion; thirteen  in  another  place,  almost  within 
reach  of  those  who,  though  late  their  foes,  would 
have  willingly  heeded  their  anguished  shrieks  for 
water ;  yet  none  dared  go  to  their  assistance.  The 
humanity  of  General  Bumside  was  not  proof 
against  so  direct  an  appeal,  and  he  at  once  sent 
in  a  flag  of  truce,  ofiermg  an  armistice  until  flve 
o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  their 
dead  and  caring  for  their  wounded." 


A  Revival  in  Fokt  Sumter.  —  Rev.  A.  B. 
Stephens,  chaplain  of  the  Eleventh  South  Caro- 
lina regiment,  wrote  in  September,  1863 :  "  We 
now  constitute  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter.  On 
the  last  fast  day  I  began  a  meeting  which  has 
been  going  on  and  increasing  in  interest  all  the 
while,  till  now  God  has  honored  us  with  a  gra- 
cious revival  of  religion  among  the  soldiery  of 
this  command.  A  few  months  ago  but  two  ofii- 
cers  in  the  regiment  were  membm  of  the  church ; 
now  but  few  more  than  that  number  are  not  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  About  two  hundred  have 
joined  the  church,  and  a  larger  number  have  been 
converted,  and  are  now  happy  in  the  love  of  God. 
It  would  do  your  soul  good  to  visit  the  old  fort, 
battered  and  scarred  as  it  is,  and  hear  the  sol- 
diers make  the  tattered  walls  ring  with  the  high 
praise  of  the  living  God.  No  camp-meeting  that 
I  have  ever  attended  can  come  near  it.*^ 


Admiration  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  —  "I 
was  much  amused,"  said  a  correspondent,  "  at  thcx 
rebel  prisoners*  account  of  Stonewall  Jackson's 
admission  into  heaven.  They  were  strong  ad- 
mirers of  General  Jackson,  and  especially  of  the 
great  success  of  his  flank  movements.  '  The  day 
after  his  death,'  said  they,  «two  angels  came 
down  from  heaven  to  carry  General  Jackson 
back  with  them.  They  searched  all  through  the 
camp,  but  could  not  find  him.  They  went  to  the 
prayer-meeting,  to  the  hospital,  and  to  every  other 

glace  where  tney  thought  themselves  likely  to 
nd  him,  but  in  vain.    Finally  they  were  forced 
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to  return  without  him.  What  was  their  surprise 
to  find  that  he  had  just  executed  a  splendid  nank 
movement,  and  got  into  heaven  before  them ! ' " 


Incidents  of  Pittsburg  Landing. — One 
of  the  soldiers  who  was  in  the  battle  happened 
to  be  inordinately  fond  of  card-playing.  During 
the  fight  he  had  three  of  his  fingers  shot  on. 
Holding  up  his  mangled  member,  he  gazed  at  it 
with  a  look  of  inenable  sorrow,  and  exclaimed, 
as  a  big  tear  stole  into  the  comer  of  his  eye : 
''I  shcdl  never  be  able  to  hold  a  full  hand 
again ! " 

An  incident  somewhat  curious  occurred  in  Gen- 
eral McClemand's  quarters.  When  the  rebels 
were  driven  back  on  Monday,  and  he  regained 
his  position,  on  entering  his  tent  a  figure  in  rebel 
costume  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  the  head  resting 
on  a  table,  as  if  its  owner  was  dozing,  very  much 
in  the  style  that  sleepy  clerks  do  after  a  hard 
day's  work.  A  slight  snake  to  waken  the  appar- 
ent sleeper,  and  the  body  of  a  corpse  fell  upon 
the  floor.  Wounded  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
caused  him  excruciating  pain  when  lying  down, 
he  had  crawled  into  the  cnair  and  died. 

Private  John  Ferguson,  company  K,  Sixty-fiflh 
Ohio,  who  was  killed  in  the  second  day's  battle, 
was  accompanied  to  camp  by  a  voung  Newfound- 
land dog,  who  had  persistently  allowed  him  from 
the  time  of  his  enlistment,  and  A'om  camp  to  camp, 
to  the  moment  of  his  death.  Two  days  after  the 
battle  the  faithful  dog  was  found  lying  upon  Uie  in- 
animate breast  of  his  master ;  nor  would  ne  consent 
to  leave  the  spot  until  the  remains  were  buried. 


McCLELLAN'S  SOLILOQUY. 

BT  A  DAUGHTBB  OF  OBOBOIA. 

AnvANCB,  or  not  advance ;  that  is  the  qtiestion ! 

Whether  'tis  better  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  jeers  and  bowlings  of  outrageous  Congressmen, 

Or  to  take  anns  against  a  host  of  rebels, 

And,  by  opposing,  beat  them  ^ — To  fight — to  win — 

No  more ;  and  by  a  victory,  to  say  we  end 

This  war,  and  all  the  thousand  dreadful  shocks 

The  flesh's  exposed  to  —  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  flght,  to  win. 

To  beat !  perchance  be  beaten ; — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 

After  a  great  defeat,  what  would  ensue ! 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  the  battle-fleld. 

Must  give  us  pause ;  there's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  a  great  defeat. 

But  shall  I  bear  the  scorn  of  all  the  North, 

The  ♦•  outward"  pressure,  and  Old  Abe's  reviling. 

The  pangs  of  being  scoffed  at  for  this  long  delay, 

The  turning  out  of  office  (ay,  perchance, 

When  I  myself  might  now  my  greatness  make 

With  a  great  battle)  ?    I'd  not  longer  bear 

To  drill  and  practise  troops  behind  intrenchments, 

But  that  the  fear  of  meeting  with  the  foe 

On  dread  Manassas,  from  whose  plains 

Few  of  us  would  return  —  puzzles  my  will. 

And  makes  me  rather  bear  the  evils  I  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  which  are  greater  fer. 

These  Southerners  make  cowards  of  us  all. 


Scenes  on  the  Hospital  Boat.  —  •<  The 
steamer  arrived  at  our  wharf  from  Pittsburg 
Landing,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  with  hundreds 
of  the  sick  and  wounded 

**  As  we  first  entered  the  cabin,  we  were  stmdL 
by  the  pallid  and  ghastly  face  of  one  of  the  poor 
fellows  stretched  upon  the  floor  at  our  feet  As 
we  passed  him,  he  frdntly  begged  for  water.  He 
breathed  with  great  labor,  and  was  suffering,  as 
the  doctor  told  us,  with  some  internal  injury. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  saw  him  again,  the  doctor 
bending  over  him,  and  trpng  to  get  him  to  tell 
his  name.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  articu- 
lated. 

**  *  Tell  me  now,  quietly  and  slowly ;  don*t  be 
in  a  hurry,'  said  the  doctor,  in  the  kindest  tones. 

"  *  Company  — ,  First  Ohio  cavalry,'  he  strog* 
gled  out. 

"  *  And  what  is  your  name  ? ' 

"  *  H-i-r-a-m  H-e-n-k-e-f-e-r ! ' 

'*  The  doctor  hurried  back  to  record  his  name, 
and  as  we  returned,  we  were  startled  to  find  him 
dead!  his  body  straightened  by  the  last  throe, 
and  his  fixed  eyes  staring  coldly  and  vacantly  up- 
ward. 

"'Poor  boy!'  murmured  the  doctor,  as  he 
reached  down,  and  gathering  up  hb  blanket  cast 
it  over  his  body  and  face. 


''limbs  are  being  amputated,  and  the  still- 
ness of  the  hour  is  disturbed  by  the  groans 
of  the  suffering  victims.  Sounds  of  distress 
are  heard  fh)m  the  upper  cabin  and  fr^m  be- 
low. Estes,  of  Utica,  has  had  his  leg  ampu- 
tated; he  cannot  live.  Another  undergoes  the 
same  operation.  Two  men  are  being  trepanned, 
and  instances  almost  innumerable  occur  where 
men  are  having  bullets  extracted,  and  tiieir 
wounds  dressed.  The  rebel  wounded  are  being 
as  well  taken  care  of  as  our  own.  Caseaux,  of 
the  Orleans  Guard,  of  Louisiana,  has  a  painful 
wound  in  the  groin ;  he  is  being  cared  for  by  an 
Ohioan  of  venerable  appearance,  named  Dodd. 
The  Orleanian's  appetite,  it  seems,  is  not  lost,  for 
he  enjoys  his  wholesome  repast  with  apparent 
relish.  Next  to  him  is  a  Mobilian,  fonn^y 
from  Philadelphia,  named  Davis ;  he  is  badly 
wounded  in  two  places,  but  keeps  his  spirits  up 
remarkably  welL  The  philanthropic  Dodd  next 
turns  his  attention  to  him.  Davis  is  unable  to 
feed  himself;  but  Dodd  helps  him  by  tablespoon- 
fuls  from  a  tin  can  filled  with  wholesome  beef 
soup.  Dodd  has  evidently  said  something  to 
Davis  that  is  understood  iy  Caseaux,  who  says 
he  understands  '  very  little  English,'  although  t 
member  of  the  wealthy  and  nighly  educated 
family  of  Caseaux,  of  New  Orleans,  whidi  has 
already  borne  a  somewhat  conspicuous  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  present  war.  Caseaux  actually 
laughs.  Dodd  has  said  that '  he  wished  they  were 
feeding  beef  soup  to  one  another  all  over  the 
Union.'  In  a  state-room  near  by  lies  young  Walk- 
er, of  Mobile, — not  he  of  Nicaragua, — but  he  who 
was  of  the  rebel  army,  who  says  that  his  aide  was 
confident  of  victory  at  the  last  battle  ;  that  *the 
Federal  wounded  are  well  taken  care  of  by  the 
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Confederates ;  and  that  in  Mobile  the  ladies  even 
extended  to  them  hospitalities,  furnishing  them 
with  hats,  shoes,  and  other  clothing.' 

"  When  oile  of  the  wounded  rebels,  a  French 
Creole,  was  brought  on  board,  in  answer  to  all 
oiiestions .  about  his  position,  the  battle, .  the 
oouthem  situation,  &c.,  his  inyariable  answer 
was :  *  Non  comprmds  vous.  Monsieur.  Me  no 
understand  Anglaise.' 

**  After  a  few  hours  had  elapsed,  and  the  nurse 
had  been  busDy  engaged  in  serring  hot  soup  to 
other  wounded  soldiers,  one  of  them  approached 
our  Frenchman  and  said,  in  piure  Western  patois, 
'Hello,  mister,  won't  you  have  some  soupP' 
'  Yes,  sir-ee !  by  damn  I '  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  making  him  understand  after  that." 


ELardee  Outdone.  —  A  militia  captain  in 
North  Carolina  was  marchii^  his  company  "  by 
the  front,**  when  he  found  himself  in  iront  of  a 
gate  through  which  he  desired  to  go.  Here  was 
a  dilemma.  The  front  of  the  company  was  much 
wider  than  the  opening  of  the  ^ate,  and  unless 
some  change  should  oe  made  m  the  order  of 
march,  part  of  his  men  would  go  full  tilt  against 
the  fence.  Our  hero  belabored  his  brain  for  the 
proper  command ;  but  the  words,  "  By  the  right 
flank— > file  left — march,"  obstinately  refused  to 
come  to  his  help.  He  extricated  himself  from 
the  difficulty  in  a  way  which  showed  his  posses- 
sion of  the  ready  wit  of  an  accomplished  guerrilla. 
With  a  bold  voice  he  shouted,  "  Company,  halt — 
break  ranks  —  march;  form  on  the  otner  side 
of  the  fence ! "  

Governor  Smith's  Tactics. — A  Confederate 
correspondent  relates  the  following  at  the  expense 
of  Governor  Smith,  of  Virginia:  "  At  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas  he  rode  up  to  his  regiment 
(he  was  then  a  Colonel)  at  a  critical  point  of  the 
conflict,  and,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  shouted— > 
**  Boys,  I  don't  know  what  orders  to  give  you,  but 
String  'em !  String  'em ! " 


Pleasant  Dreams.  — A  soldier  of  the  Six- 
teenth New  York  artillery  tells  the  following : 
Sometimes  the  boat  does  not  bring  our  bread 
from  Yorktown,  and  some  laughable  scenes  ensue 
among  the  men  for  the  want  of  it  In  the  next 
tent  to  us  the  following  funny  scene  occurred  the 
other  morning.  One  of  the  men  went  to  his 
haversack  for  a  piece  of  bread  he  had  left  there 
the  night  before,  and  found  it  was  missing,  and 
accused  the  others  of  stealing  it;  but  they  all 
stoutly  denied  it  except  one.  "  Arrah,  drink  yer 
coffee,"  said  he,  "  and  Pll  tell  ye  about  a  dhream 
I  had  last  night."  **  An'  what  has  your  dhrame 
to  do  with  my  leaf  .^  "  said  the  loser  of  the  bread. 
"  Hould  on,  bedad,  till  you  hear  it,"  cried  the 
other. 

**  You  see,  I  dhramed  Captain  Sheibner  bucked 
and  gauged  me ;  an'  put  me  in  the  guard-house, 
the  spalpeen,  for  twenty-four  hours.  An'  I  was 
very  hungry.  Well !  a  beautiful  lady  came  to  me, 


and  relased  me,  an'  sint  me  to  my  tint.    *  You'll 
find  bread  in  the  haversack,'  says  she. 

"  Well  P  "  said  the  loser  of  the  bread.  "  Well," 
said  Pat,  "  I  got  up  in  my  sleep  an'  ate  your 
loaf."  The  roar  of  laughter  that  followed 
drowned  the  complaint  of  the  loser,  who,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  had  to  dhrink  dhry  coffee  that 


mormng. 


Bravery  at  Olustee. — Color-Sergeant  James 
Cox,  of  the  Forty-seventh  New  York  regiment,  at 
the  battle  of  Olustee,  Fla.,  although  he  had 
received  a  ball  in  the  body  (hardly  an  inch  from 
the  heart,  as  it  was  ascertained),  and  another  in 
his  thigh,  never  let  the  fact  be  known,  but  re- 
mained bare-headed,  facing  the  enemy,  advancing 
and  then  slowljr  falling  back  with  the  colors,  as 
ordered  from  time  to  time.  Once,  when  struck, 
he  feU;  but  the  colors  were  instantlv  grasped  by 
Orderly  Sergeant  Michael  Koden,  o^  company  B, 
who  likewise  conducted  himself  nobly  all  through. 
The  enemy  never  saw  Sergeant  Cox's  back,  and 
he  stuck  by  his  flag  \mtil  we  left  the  field,  when 
Sergeant  floden  had  the  honor  of  carr}'ing  it 
home.  

A  Thrilling  Scene.  —  During  the  passage 
of  the  fleet  conveying  the  Sixteenth  armv  corps 
to  Vicksburg  in  the  winter  of  1864,  the  following 
scene  occurred:  "Our  transport  being  in  the 
advance,"  said  a  correspondent,  **  we  backed  out 
from  Memphis  this  morning,  and  steamed  south- 
ward. One  after  another  followed,  with  then* 
hurricane  and  boiler  decks  covered,  yea,  black- 
ened with  their  patriotic  human  life.  Banners 
were  flying,  and  tne  air  was  rent,  as  cheer  after 
cheer  went  up,  mingled  with  the  always  inspiring 
fife  and  drum.  Countenances  indicated  cheerful, 
hearty,  but  solemn  earnestness.  The  martial 
music  ceased.  I  jumped  upon  the  wheel-house, 
and  at  the  top  of  ray  voice  called  for  the  '  Battle 
Cry  of  Freeaom.*  Souls  and  voices  unused  to 
song  sung  this  morning.  We  dropped  past  Fort 
Pickering ;  the  high  bluffs  were  lined  with  colored 
troops.  How  they  cheered,  how  they  shouted, 
and  waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs !  In  the  song 
we  poured  forth 

<And  although  ho  may  be  poor,  he  shall  never 
be  a  slave, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Freedom : ' 

the  winds  wafted  it  on  shore,  and  a^;ain  and  again 
went  up  the  glad  acclaim.  '  Coronation '  was  oQled 
for. 

*  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus^  name ' 

was  never  more  appropriately  sung.  The  excel- 
lent Christian  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventeenth  was  urged  to  speak.  He  declined, 
sa}ing  to  me,  *  Your  lungs  are  adapted  to  the  open 
tur.'  I  could  not  help  add  a  few  words  as  the 
historic  moments  were  passing.  At  the  close, 
with  hat  in  hand,  and  leading  a  hatless  auditor}', 
we  reverently  approached  into  the  King  of  kings' 
audience  chamoer.  We  thanked  and  praised 
Him,  and  begged  of  Him  to  be  with  our  trans- 
port, the  fleet,  and  expedition." 
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ANECDOTES.   POETRY,   AND   INCIDBNT8. 


**GoD  Save  the  South." — This  is  the  title 
of  a  national  Confederate  anthem,  composed  by 
Professor  C.  G.  DeConiel,  of  Richmond;  words 
by  Captain  Ernest  Halpin,  of  the  C.  S.  A.^  The 
great  prolificness  of  the  Southern  press  in  the 
production  of  music  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
that,  amidst  all  the  horrors  and  devastations  of 
this  cruel  war,  the  people  of  the  South  have  re- 
maitied  uncontaminated  by  its  demoralizing  influ- 
ence, and  still  preserve,  in  all  its  former  parity, 
their  love  for  "the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
good.'*  Asa  means  of  civilization,  —  an  element 
of  spiritual  life, — it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  importance  and  interest  which  attach  to 
music.  It  is  the  langua^  of  the  soul ;  and  its 
peculiar  function  is  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  the  emotional  language  of  our  nature,  and  to 
call  into  exercise  those  sympathies  which  prepare 
us  for  the  enjoyment  of  tne  higher  sphere  of  hap- 
piness which  our  Creator  has  culotteq  to  us.  The 
vague  feelings  of  inexpressible  felicity  which  music 
arouses,  the  indefinite  impressions  of  an  un- 
known ideal  life  which  it  calls  up,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  prophetic  of  our  future  state.  The 
strange  capacity  which  all  have  for  being  affected 
by  melody  and  harmony,  may  be  taken  to  imply 
both  that  it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  our  na- 
ture to  realize  those  intenser  delights  they  dimly 
suggest,  and  that  they  are  in  some  way  concemea 
in  the  realization  of  them. 

«<  'Tis  the  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity." 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that  a  martial  strain 
will  urge  a  man  into  the  front  ranks  of  battle 
sooner  than  an  argument,  and  a  fine  anthem  ex- 
cite his  devotion  more  certainly  than  a  logical 
discourse.  As  has  been  truly  said,  the  sentiment 
of  the  age  has  written  itself  in  music  Its  wild 
intelligence,  its  keen  analysis,  its  revolutionary 
spirit,  its  restlessness,  and  its  humanity,  may  be 
traced  in  the  rich  combinations  of  Rossini,  in  the 
grand  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  in  the  pleading 
tenderness  of  BeUini,  and  in  the  mingled  war- 
notes  and  sentiment  of  Verdi.  We  should,  there- 
fore, hail  with  delight  the  active  life  which  seems 
to  animate  the  composers  and  singers  of  our 
country.  It  is  a  dear  demonstration  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people  is  not  broken,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  outiages  and  horrors  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  by  the  remorseless  foe.  As 
long  as  they  can  tune  their  voices  to  the  rich  mel- 
ody of  song,  so  lonjf  will  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
remain  unsubdued  m  their  hearts. 

AmoDff  the  many  good  pieces  that  have  been 
published,  we  know  of  none  superior,  if  equal,  to  the 
one  under  consideration,  b^  Professor  De  Coniel. 
It  is  what  we  have  long^  wished  for — a  national 
anthem,  breathing  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion suited  to  our  troublous  times.  The  pure  and 
simple  religious  feeling  which  pervades  the  poetry 
of  tnis  piece  is  beautimlly  interpreted  by,  and  car- 
ried home  to,  the  heart,  in  the  deep  pathos  and  ma- 
jestic tones  of  the  music.  The  sentiments  of  the 
anthem  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  reli- 
gious feeling  and  faith  of  our  people.    Our  hope  of 


success,  in  this  dreadfbl  struggle,  hat  not  been  In 
our  own  strength,  but  in  the  mighty  arm  of  Him 
"  who  weighetn  the  earth  in  a  balance,**  and  "  be- 
fore whom  all  nations  are  as  nothing.**  As  a  na- 
tional anthem,  we  know  nothing  to  compare  with 
this  in  sublimity.  The  opening  stanza  is  peculiariy 
grand ;  while  the  minor  key  of  the  words, 

♦«  God  be  our  shield,  ^ 

At  home,  or  on  the  field ; 
Stretch  thine  arm  over  us. 

Strengthen  and  save," 

must,  we  think,  send  a  thrill  of  deep  emotion,  and 
find  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  one 
not  dead  to  "the  concord  of  sweet  soimds.* 
There  arc  several  veir  fine  passages  in  the  last 
two  stanzas ;  but  we  clo  not  deem  it  proper  here 
to  enter  into  a  critical  review  of  the  pieces,  as  all 
who  deh'ght  in  song  will  examine  and  judge  for 
themselves.  We  l^d  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
anthem  sung,  the  other  evening,  by  a  fair  friend, 
whose  soul  seemed  to  enter  into  and  realize  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  the  music,  and  can  truly  ny, 
with  the  poet,  — 

*<  And  when  the  stream  of  sound 
Which  overflowed  the  soul  had  passed  away, 
A  consciousness  survived  those  it  had  left 
Dispirited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  gentle  thoughts. 
Which  cannot  die,  and  will  not  be  destroyed." 

To  sing  this  anthem  properly,  requires  a  voice 
of  great  depth,  compass,  flexibility,  and  tone; 
and  those  who  may  nave  heard  it  rendered  by 
amateurs  deficient  m  these,  were,  no  doubt,  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  as  to  its  merits. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  exer- 
cises our  "  fair  daughters  of  song  *'  can  engage 
in,  will  be  the  mastery  of  this  anthem.  £i  it 
they  will  find  ample  scope  for  all  of  their  vocal 
and  artistic  talents  ;  and  we  confidently  believe 
that  when  it  shall  be  fully  known,  it  will  rival 
in  popularity  the  celebrated  national  anthems  of 
France  and  England.  —  Southern  paper. 


FiKST  American  Flao  over  Richmond.— 
The  crowning  event  of  the  rebellion  was  undoubt- 
edly the  capture  of  Richmond  by  the  loyal  or  Fed- 
eral forces.  The  most  striking  incident  of  this 
achievement  was  the  reestablishment  of  the  United 
States  or  American  flag  in  the  rebel  capital,  over 
the  rebel  capitol,  in  which  the  rebel  Congress 
met  and  deliberated,  and  a  traitor  convention 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  which  they 
vainly  hoped  would-  carry  Vir^nia  forever  out  of 
the  Union.  The  details  of  this  interesting  event 
are  as  follows: 

The  one  division  of  the  Twenty-fifth  and  one 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  corps  composing  that  por- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  James  which  lay  on  the 
extreme  right  of  Grant's  army  of  investment,  oc- 
cupied positions  within  seven  miles  of  the  be- 
leaguered rebel  stronghold.  From  an  adjacent 
hill  Richmond  was  as  plainly  to  be  discerned  as 
Port  Ewing  from  the  hiUs  above  Barrytown. 
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This  corps  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
(Godfrey  Weitzel.  His  chief  of  the  staff  was  Brig- 
adier-ueneral  George  F.  Shepley,  formerly  mili- 
tary Governor  of  New  Orleans,  and  lately  of  Nor- 
folk. His  Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Jomiston  L. 
de  Peyster,  had  been  transferred  with  his  chief 
to  the  staff  of  General  Weitzel,  and  thus  became 
Aid-de-camp  to  the  latter.  Lieutenant  de  Peys- 
ter  belonged  to  the  13th  New  York  artillery;  and 
was,  as  is  well  known,  from  Tivoli,  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

The  night  of  the  2d  and  3d  April  w^s  one  of 
intense  anxiety  and  expectation  m  the  army  of 
the  James.  Throughout  the  preyious  day  they 
could  hear  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  terrible 
battle  in  which  their  comrades  were  engaged,  far 
away  across  the  river  upon  the  extreme  left  and 
around  Petersburg,  and  they  knew  that  the  next 
morning,  early,  they  were  to  play  thdr  dangerous 
part  by  assaulting  the  rebel  works  in  their  front 
m  order  to  capture  Bichmond  itself. 

About  two  A.  M.,  April  3,  Lieutenant  de  Peys- 
ter,  hearing  tremendous  explosions,  and  seeing  a 
vast  blaze  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  mounted 
the  wooden  signal  tower,  about  seventy  feet  high, 
at  General  Weitzel's  headquarters,  and  reported 
that  he  could  discern  a  great  fire  towards  Rich- 
mond. He  could  not  decide,  however,  that  the 
city  was  burning.  Efforts  were  at  once  made  to 
capture  a  rebel  picket.  About  three  A.  M.  thev 
were  successful.  A  prisoner,  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Virginia  artillery,  reported  that  he  neither  knew 
where  his  general  nor  his  command  were.  This 
led  General  Shepley  to  believe  the  rebels  were 
evacuating  Richmond.  About  half  past  three 
A.  M.,  a  deserter  came  in  and  announced  that  the 
city  was  being  abandoned.  At  four  A.  M.  a  ne- 
gro drove  into  the  Federal  lines  in  a  buggy,  and 
confirmed  the  glorious  news.  Joy  and  exultation 
at  once  absorbed  every  other  feeling,  and  orders 
were  immediately  given  for  the  troops  to  move. 
This  was  about  six  A  M.  Brevet  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Draper's  colored  brigade  led  tne  advance 
alon^  a  road  strewn  with  ful  kinds  of  abandoned 
munitions'  of  war,  and  amid  the  roar  of  bursting 
shells,  which  was  terrific  On  either  side  smaU 
red  flags  indicated  the  position  of  buried  torpe- 
does between  the  two  lines  of  abatis  in  Weitzel's 
immediate  front.  These  warning  indications  the 
rebels  had  not  had  time  to  remove.  This  fortunate 
incident  preserved  many  lives,  as  the  space  was 
very  narrow  between  the  explosives. 

'fhe  rebel  defences  seemed  almost  impregnable. 
Every  elevation  along  the  road  was  defended  by 
fieldworks,  and  very  strong  forts.  ^  Two  lines  of 
abatis  and  three  nnes  of  rifle  pits  and  earth- 
works, one  within  the  other,  defended  every  av- 
enue of  attack  and  point  of  advantage.  The  first 
and  second  lines  were  connected  by  regular  lines 
of  redans  and  works  —  the  third,  near  the  dty 
and  commanding  it,  disconnected.  If  our  troops 
should  have  had  to  carry  the  defences  by  storm, 
the  loss  would  have  been  fearful,  since  the  contest 
would  have  been  constantly  renewed,  because  the 
rebels,  as  fast  as  one  lino  of  defences  was  occu- 
pied, wouM  only  have  had  to  M  back  into  an- 


other to  recommence  the  butchery  of  the  assail'* 
ants  under  every  advantage  to  themselves. 

Brigadier-General  Shepley  had  brought  with 
him,  from  Norfolk,  a  storm  flag,  which  nad  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Twelfth  Maine  volunteers. 
Of  this  regiment  he  had  been  originally  Colonel. 
This  flag  had  floated  triumphantly  over  the  St 
Charles  Hotel  at  New  Orleans.  This  latter  build- 
ing was  the  headquarters  of  General  Butler,  to 
whom  General  Shepley  had  acted  as  chief  of  stafll 
Shepley  had  previously,  in  sport,  made  the  re- 
mark tnat  the  flag  reterred  to  would  do  to  float 
over  Richmond,  and  that  he  hoped  to  seedt  there. 
Lieutenant  de  Peyster,  who  heard  this,  asked  the 
General  **  if  he  would  allow  him  to  raise  it  for 
him."  Shepley  said,  "  Yes,  if  you  bring  it  with 
you,  and  take  care  of  it,  you  shaU  raise  it  in  Rich- 
mond." As  the  Twentjr-fifth  corps  left  their  lines 
to  advance  towards  Richmond,  the  aid  asked  his 
General  if  he  recollected  his  promise  about  the 
flag.  '*  Yes,  go  to  my  tent  and  get  the  flag,  and 
carry  it  on  your  .saddle;  I  will  send  you  to  raise 
it  if  we  get  m." 

April  3,  six  A  M.,  General  Weitzel  and  his 
stafl;  together  more  tlmn  thirty  officers,  each  hav- 
ing an  orderly  following  in  the  rear,  galloped  on 
through  the  wrecks  of  the  retreating  rebels  and 
the  columns  of  the  advancing  Federals.  As  soon 
as  they  entered  the  suburbs  of  the  rebel  capital, 
the  shouts  of  welcome  broke  forth.  Meanwhile, 
several  arsenals,  stored  with  shells,  were  burning. 
I'he  explosions  of  the  missiles  mingled  into  one 
continuous  roar.  Even  as  they  dbrew  near  the 
capitol  itself,  the  populace  rushed  into  the  streets 
to  hail  their  deliverers,  or  shake  hands  with  them. 
In  fact,  their  whole  line  of  march  within  the  sub- 
urbs was  thronged  with  men,  women,  and  boys, 
colored  and  white,  all  shouting  welcome.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  Old  men,  gray,  and 
scarred  with  many  battles,  acted  the  part  of  boys, 
hurrahing  and  yeUing  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Meanwhile,  the  male  negroes  were  bowing  down 
to  the  ground,  and  the  sable  matrons  chorusing 
with  all  their  strength  of  lungs,  **  Bress  de  Lord ! 
de  year  ob  jubilee  nab  come ! " 

Wlien  near  the  foot  of  Shockoe  Hill,  the  high, 
abrupt  elevation,  whose  front  is  crowned  by  the 
capitol.  Lieutenant  de  Peyster  spurred  on  through 
the  promiscuous  throng  up  to  the  capitol  itself. 
This  building,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
Richmond,  owes  everything  to  its  size  and  posi- 
tion, since  neither  the  architecture  nor  the  mate- 
rial corresponds  with  the  site  and  proportions. 
The  front,  with  its  Ionic  colonnade,  looked  down 
upon  the  business  part  of  the  city,  which  was  all 
ablaze.  The  rear  faced  the  fasmonable  quarter 
of  Richmond,  an  elevated  plain,  considered  the 
most  eligible  locality  for  private  residences.  The 
capitol  had  two  flag-staffs,  one  at  either  end  of 
the  roof.  Upon  the  front  one  an  enormous  rebel 
flag  had  been  displayed,  which,  when  not  extended 
by  the  wind,  trailed  down  to  the  steps  below. 
Inis  had  been  torn  down,  and  had  been  partially 
rent  into  thousands  of  pieces,  to  be  preserved  as 
mementoes  of  the  occasion.  Upon  the  staff  in 
the  rear,  in  full  sight  of  the  domiciles  of  the  rebel 
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magnates  and  Bympathiiert,  **  the  first  real  Amer- 
ican flag  "  was  raised  by  Lieutenant  de  Peyster. 

That  flag,  which  had  been  consigned  to  his 
care  for  that  very  purpose,  which  he  nad  carried 
into  the  city  buckled  to  his  saddle,  which  had 
floated  in  like  triumph  over  the  Crescent  City  of 
the  South,  the  first  real  American  flag  hoisted 
over  the  rebel  capito),  was  raised  by  a  Dutchess 
County  officeTi  aged  eighteen,  in  the  presence  of 
Captain  Langdon,  chief  of  artillery  to  the  staff 
of  M^or-General  Weitzel.  As  it  rose  aloft,  dis- 
playea  itself,  and  steadily  streamed  out  in  the 
strong  gale,  which  was  filling  the  air  with  fiery 
flakes  from  the  adjacent  conflagration,  it  was 
hailed  with  deafening  shouts  by  the  redeemed 
populace,  who  swarmed  the  open  space  below  and 
around. 

A  short  time  before  this  real  flag-raising.  Major 
Atherton  H.  Stevens,  of  the  Fourth  Massachu- 
setts cavalry,  and  Major  £.  Graves,  of  General 
Weitzel's  staff,  had  elevated,  or  hoisted,  two  cav- 
alry guidons,  small  swallow-tailed  flags,  with  the 
stafia  to  which  they  were  attached.  These  were 
so  small  that  they  were  scarcely  visible,  if  visible 
at  aU,  firom  the  streets  below.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence, as  to  honor  and  possession,  between  plant- 
ing these,  and  hoisting  a  United  States  flog,  the 
true  emblem  and  act  of  occupation  and  triumph. 
Therefore,  as  conceded,  to  Lieutenant  de  Peyster 
belongs  the  historic  glory  of  being  the  first  to 
run  up  **  the  first  real  American  flag,"'  selected  and 
carried  in  by  him  for  that  ver^  purpose,  over  the 
chief  building  of  a  city  preeminently  the  strong- 
hold and  seat  of  life  of  the  rebellion. 

That  this  hoisting  the  flog  was  not  attended 
with  great  peril,  detracts  in  no  manner  whatever 
firom  the  merit  of  the  achievement,  inasmuch  as, 
when  it  occurred,  a  letter  dated  "March  28,  in 
the  Field,"  had  already  been  received  in  New  York, 
stating  that  Lieutenant  de  Peyster  was  pledged 
to  his  General,  if  Richmond  were  taken, "  to  put  a 
certain  flag  on  the  house  of  Jefferson  Davis,  or 
on  the  rebel  capitol,  or  perish  in  the  attempt" 
Everything  was  perfectly  prepared  for  an  intended 
assault  when  General  Shepley  and  his  Aid  dis- 
covered that  the  works  which  they  were  ready  to 
storm  had  been  abandoned. 

Having,  amid  gale,  tumult,  and  triumph,  drank 
upon  the  roof  to  the  success  of  our  arms,  the 
young  Aid-de-camp  went  down  into  the  private 
room  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  custom-house,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  thence  wrote  a  letter 
describing  the  entrance  of  the  loyal  army,  which 
reached  New  York  the  same  day  (April  6)  on 
which  the  Commercial  Advertiser  published  a 
telegram  from  its  own  correspondent,  stating 
thttt  "  to  Lieutenant  G.  [should  be  J.]  L.  Dupey- 
ster  and  to  General  Shepley  belongs  the  honor  of 
hoisting  our  flag  on  the  canitol"  of  Hichmond. 
This  was  corroborated  by  the  corre^>ondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  dated  "  Herald  Rooms, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  April  11,  three  P.  M."  Pub- 
lished 13,  A.  M. 

Lieutenant  de  Peyster  was  subsequently  quar- 
tered in  the  residence  of  Jefferson  Davis.    He 


describes  the  house  as  a  perfect  gem,  as  to  inte- 
rior arrangements,  although  the  exterior  was 
altogether  unattractive.  The  furniture  was  mag- 
nificent—rosewood the  predominant  material. 
Large  pier  glasses  were  to  be  found  in  every 
roouL  Some  of  the  mirrors  were  enormous. 
The  floors  were  covered  with  splendid  carpets, 
so  thick  that  the  foot  actually  sunk  into  their 
rich  materiaL  All  this  lavish  expenditure  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  the  Rebel  or 
Confederate  Congress,  while  the  people  were  naked 
and  starving,  and  their  army  in  want  of  shoes. 

At  the  a^  of  sixteen.  Lieutenant  de  Peyster 
greatly  assisted  in  raising  a  company  for  the  re^- 
ment  of  Colonel  Cowles.  Almost  sul  the  recnuts 
from  the  northern  district  of  the  town  of  Red 
Hook  and  adjacent,  were  due  to  his  exertions  and 
the  contributions  of  his  Felations  and  connecti<m8. 

Although  he  was  actually  in  command  for  a 
few  days,  it  was  by  some  trickery  he  lost  the  fruit 
of  his  labors.  Colonel  Cowles  expressed  a  very 
high  oi^on  of  him  as  an  officer,  and  re^tted 
that  he  could  not  retain  him.  In  the  spring  of 
1864  he  was  mustered  into  the  Thirteenth  New 
York  artfllery,  and  appointed  Post  Adjutant  to 
Major  Hassler's  Battalion.  Thence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  Shepley, 
Military  Governor  of  Norfolk,  afterwards  chief 
of  staff  to  General  Weitzel  before  Richmond, 
and  first  loyal  Military  Governor  of  the  rebel 
capitaL 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Lieutenant  de  Poster 
received  official  notice  that  His  Excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Fenton,  in  pursuance  of  the  extraordinary 
power  vested  in  him  by  the  Le^slature  the  last 
winter,  had  breveted  mm  a  "  Lieutenant-Colonel 
for  his  meritorious  conduct  as  a  New  York  volun- 
teer in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
raising  the  first  national  ensign  over  the  capitol 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  after  uie  insurgents  were 
driven  therefrom."     

Women  of  the  South.— A  letter  from  Lin- 
coln County,  Tennessee,  written  in  July,  1861, 
says : 

"  I  witnessed  many  a  scene  in  this  rural  district, 
which  the  gay  ladies  of  our  foshionahle  cities  may 
well  ponder  on,  with  the  reflection  of  surprise,  of 
how  little  they  know  of  the  hardships  which  their 
sex  are  forced  to  undei^  to  sustain  and  support 
their  families,  while  their  husbands  and  brothers 
are  absent  fighting  the  battles  of  our  country. 
On  the  small  farms  throughout  this  section  all  u 
life,  activity,  and  industry.  Many  a  woman,  who 
never  before  held  a  plough,  is  now  seen  in  the 
cornfield ;  many  a  young  girl,  who  would  have 
blushed  at  the  thought  of  handling  a  plough-line, 
now  naturally  and  unconsciously  cries,  *  Gee  up!' 
to  Dobbin^  to  the  silvery  tones  of  which  the  good 
brute  readQy  responds,  as  if  a  pleasure  to  comply 
with  so  gentle  a  command.  Many  a  Ruth,  as  of 
old,  is  seen  to-day  binding  and  gleaning  in  the 
wheat-fields ;  but,  alas !  no  Boaz  is  there  to  con- 
sole or  to  comfort  The  picture  of  the  rural  sol- 
dier's home  is  at  this  time  but  a  picture  of  primi- 
tive life.    Throughout  the  country,  at  every  &nn- 
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honse  and  cotta^,  the  regolar  sound  of  the  loom, 
as  the  shuttle  flies  to  and  fro,  with  the  whirl  of 
the  spinning-wheel,  is  heard,  telling  of  home  in- 
dust^.  Cotton  fabric^,  of  neat,  pretty  figures, 
the  production  of  home  manufactory,  are  now  al- 
most wholly  worn  in  Tennessee,  instead  of  cali- 
coes. But  it  is  a  sad  thought,  that  while  these 
exertions  of  thriving  industry  are  being  made  for 
the  support  of  the  soldier's  family,  his  little  cottage 
home,  of  which  he  nightly  dreams,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned and  left  unnrotected  by  the  falling  back  of 
OUT  troops,  and  suDJect  to  the  pillage  and  plunder 
of  the  vandal  infidels.  Such,  at  least,  I  fear  will 
be  the  case  in  the  Counties  of  Bedford  and  Cofiee, 
from  which  we  have  fallen  back." 


The  Attack  on  the  Sewabds. — The  foUow- 
ing  account  of  the  sensations  experienced  at  the 
time  of  their  attempted  assassination  by  Payne, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  and  his  son 
Frederick: 

'*  Mr.  Frederick  Seward  said,  that  on  stepping 
firom  his  bed-room  into  the  nassage,  and  seeing 
the  assassin,  he  merely  wondered  what  he  was 
doing  there,  and  called  him  to  account  On  his 
resisting  the  fellow's  endeavor  to  pass  into  Mr. 
Seward^s  room,  the  assassin  drew  a  revolver,  which 
he  presented  at  Mr.  Frederick  Sewsurd's  head. 
What  followed,  it  must  be  remembered,  took  place 
in  a^few  seconds.  Mr.  Frederick  Seward's  first 
thought  was,  'That's  a  navy  revolver.' 

"  The  man  pulled  the  trigger,  but  it  only  sna])ped; 
and  his  intended  victim  thought, '  That  cap  missed 
fire.' 

"  His  next  sensation  was  that  of  confusion ;  and 
being  upon  the  floor,  resting  upon  his  arm,  which, 
like  his  father's  jaw,  was  barely  recovered  from  a 
bad  firacture, — the  assassin  had  feUed  him  to  tiie 
floor  with  the  butt  of  the  pistol, — he  put  his  hand 
to  his  head,  and  finding  a  hole  there,  he  Uiought, 
*  That  cap  did  not  miss  fire  after  alL' 

**  Then  he  became  insensible,  and  remained  so 
for  two  days  or  more.  His  first  indication  of  re- 
turning consciousness  was  the  question,  'Have 
you  not  got  the  ball  out? '  after  which  he  fell  off 
again  into  a  comatose  condition,  which  was  of  long 
continuance. 

"  On  the  very  afternoon  of  the  day  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  assarainated,  Mr.  F^edenck  Seward, 
who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  had  asked 
his  father  what  preparation  should  be  made  for  the 
presentation  of  oir  Frederick  Bruce,  which  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day.  Mr.  Seward  gave  him 
the  points  of  a  reply  to  be  made  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick, and  he  laid  the  outline  of  the  speech  upon 
the  President's  table,  and,  as  I  have  previously 
informed  my  readers,  Mr.  Lincoln  that  afternoon 
wrote  out  the  reply,  adopting  Mr.  Seward's  sug- 

fsstions,  and  thus  preparing  the  reception  of  the 
ritish  Minister  by  President  Johnson,  which  was 
regarded  at  the  time  by  the  people  to  whose  rep- 
resentative it  was  ad(£re8sea  as  so  friendly,  and 
fidr,  and  dignified. 

**  Mr.  Frederick  Seward's  first  inquiry,  after  he 
came  fully  to  his  senses,  which  was  a  long  time 


after  the  assassination,  was,  *  Has  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce  been  presented? '  He  thought  that  only 
one  night  had  passed,  since  he  knew  not  what  had 
happened  to  lum,  and  his  mind  took  up  matters 
just  where  it  had  left  them. 

''Mr.  SeWard's  mental  experience  during  his 
supposed  assassination  was  in  its  nature  so  like 
that  of  his  son,  that  it  raises  the  question  whether 
this  absence  of  consternation  and  observation  of 
minute  particulars  is  not  common  in  circumstances 
of  unexpected  and  not  fully  apprehended  periL 
Mr.  Seward  was  lying  upon  nis  side,  close  to  the 
ed^  of  the  bed,  with  nis  head  resting  in  a  frame, , 
which  had  been  made  to  give  him  ease  and  pro- 
tect his  broken  jaw  from  pressure. 

"He  was  trying  to  keep  awake,  having  been 
seised  upon  by  a  sick  man^  fancy — it  was,  if  he 
slept  he  would  wake  up^  with  lockjaw.  He 
was  brought  to  fail  consciousness  by  the  scuffle 
in  the  passage-way,  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  assassin,  and  the  cry  of  Miss  Seward, '  O,  he 
will  kill  my  father ! '  But  he  saw  nothing  t)f  his 
assailant  until  a  hand  appeared  above  ms  face, 
and  then  his  thought  was, '  What  handsome  dotii 
that  overcoat  is  mi^e  of  I '  The  assassin's  face  then 
appeared,  and  the  helpless  statesman  only  thoi^ht, 
'  What  a  handsome  maa ! '  (Payne  was  a  mie- 
looking  fellow.) 

"  Then  came  a  sensation  as  of  rain  striking  him 
smartly  upon  one  side  of  his  face  and  neck,  then 
quickly  the  same  upon  the  other  side,  but  he  felt 
no  severe  pain.  This  was  the  assassin's^ knife. 
The  blood  spouted ;  he  thought, '  My  time  has 
come,'  and  failing  from  the  bed  to  the  floor,  fainted. 
His  first  sensation  of  retumingxM)nsdou8ness  was, 
that  he  was  drinking[  tea,  and  mat  it '  tasted  good.' 
Mrs.  Seward  vras  giving  him  tea  with  a  spoon. 
He  heard  low  voices  aroimd  him,  asking  and  re- 
plying as  to  whether  it  would  be  possibk  for  lum 
to  recover.  He  could  not  speak,  but  his  eyes 
showed  his  consciousness,  ana  that  he  desirea  to 
speak.  They  brought  him  a  porcelain  tablet,  on 
which  he  managed  to  write, '  Give  me  some  tea ; 
I  shall  set  weU.'  And  from  that  moment  he 
has  slowly  but  steadily  recovered  his  health  and 
strength.'' 


History  of  a  Tobfedo  Boat.  —  General 
Dabney  H.  Maury,  in  his  report  of  the  defimce 
of  Mobile,  narrates  the  foUowmg  eventful  history 
of  a  torpedo  boat : 

"  It  was  built  of  boiler  iron,  was  about  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  and  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine 
men,  e^t  of  whom  worked  the  propeller  by 
hand.  The  ninth  steered  the  boat  and  regulated 
her  movements  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
She  could  be  submersed  at  pleasure  to  any  de- 
sired depth,  or  could  be  propelled  upon  the  sur- 
face. In  smooth,  still  water  ner  movements  were 
exactly  controlled,  and  her  speed  was  about  four 
knots.  It  was  intended  that  she  should  approach 
any  vessel  lying  at  anchor,  pass  under  her  keel, 
and  drag  a  floating  torpedo,  which  would  explode 
on  striJung  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  ship  at- 
tacked. 
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**  She  could  remain  submerged  more  than  half 
an  hour  without  inconvenience  to  her  crew. 

**  Soon  after  her  arriTal  in  Charlestoni  Lieuten- 
ant Payne,  of  the  Confederate  nayr,  with  eight 
others,  volunteered  to  attack  the  Federal  fleet 
with  her.  While  preparing  for  their  expedition, 
the  swell  of  a  passing  steamer  caused  the  boat 
to  sink  suddenly,  and  all  hands,  except  Lieutenant 
Fa^e,  who  was  standing  in  the  open  hatchwav, 
perished.  She  was  soon  raised  and  again^  made 
ready  for  service.  Lieutenant  Payne  a^ain  vol- 
unteered to  command  her.  While  l3rui^  near 
Fort  Sumter  she  capsized,  and  again  sunk  m  deep 
water,  drowning  all  hands,  except  her  commander 
and  two  others. 

"Being  again  raised  and  prepared  for  action, 
Mr.  Aumey,  one  of  the  constructors,  made  an 
experimental  cruise  in  her  in  Cooper  River. 
WMe  submerged  at  great  depth,  from  some  un- 
known cause,  she  beoune  unmanageable,  and  re* 
mained  for  many  days  on  the  bottom  of  the  river 
with  her  crew  of  nine  dead  men. 

"  A  fourth  time  was  the  boat  raised,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Dixon,  of  Mobile,  of  the  Twenty-&st 
volunteers,  with  eight  others,  went  out  of  Cmirles- 
ton  harbor  in  her,  and  attacked  and  sunk  Uie 
Federal  steamer  Housatonic 

**  Her  mission  at  last  accomplished,  she  disap- 
peared forever  with  her  crew.  Nothing  is  known 
of  their  fate,  but  it  is  believed  they  went  down 
with  the  enemy.*'      

How  I  Enlisted. — A  soldier  of  the  Second 
regiment  of  Ohio  cavalry  writes:  <'0n  New 
Year's  day,  1864,  as  our  regiment  was  lying  in 
line  of  battle  beyond  Mossy  Creek,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, the  proposition  to  reenlist  as  veteran  vol- 
unteers was  submitted  to  that  grim  organization. 
Peter  Longstreef  s  ragged  but  plucky  skirmish 
line  was  a  stone's  throw  in  fron^  with  a  forward 
tendency;  snow  was  on  the  hUIs;  the  Second 
Ohio  cavaliers  had  drawn  no  rations  from  Unde 
Sam  in  fifteen  days,  and  not  an  average  of 
one  eighth  ration  during  the  preceding  four 
months ;  their  diaphragms  were  devoid  of  bur- 
den ;  they  had  not  *  lived  in  tents '  for  an  eighth- 
month;  the  supply  of  pone  and  cerulean  hog 
was  failing  in  that  land,  and  zero  was  biting  at  the 
noses  of  the  cavaliers.  Amid  all  these  favorable 
surroundings  the  cavaliers  said, '  Go  to,  let  us 
have  more  of  this  good  thinff ;  give  unto  us  yet 
thirty  and  six  moons  of  this  goodly  service.' 
Thus  the  thing  was  done.  Und^  sucn  circum- 
stances our  veteran  volunteers  enlisted. 

*'  While  the  cavaliers  were  signing  their  names 
to  the  enlistment  roll,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
per  hour,  a  ludicrous  memory  of  a  former  enlist- 
ment came  to  us.  Two  days  after  Sumter  fell, 
on  a  bright  April  morning,  big  church  full  of 
Indignant  sovereigns  and  enthusiastic  women; 
organ  thundered,  band  crashed  out  <  Hail  Colum- 
bia;'^ impromptu  banners  wagged  briskly,  and 
the  air  was  redolent  of  patriotism.  Music  ceased. 
Speeches  followed.  Boll  was  opened,  and  vol- 
unteers called  for.  Five  hundrea  pairs  of  starry 
eyes  waited  to  illume  the  path  of  the  first  vol- 


unteer. Five  hundred  pairs  of  little  white  hands 
were  nervous  to  begin  clapping  at  the  advent  of 
the  first  masculine  sacrifice.  He  came,  and  Em- 
perors have  had  poorer  receptions.  He  was 
apotheosized.  More  followed.  The  pressure  in- 
creased. I  cowered  in  my  pew,  imagining  that 
every  woman  of  sense,  and  everv  girl  of  beauty, 
was  saying' to  herself,  'Why  aon't  ^  go?'  I 
reasoned  with  myself,  but  the  clapping  and  wav- 
ing of  white  kerchiefe  made  me  dizzy.  With  a 
mighty  efibrt,  I  made  a  resolution.  I  mentally 
bade  adieu  to  all  terrestrial  matters.  I  buried 
from  view  all  relatives  nearer  than  second  cous- 
ins, drew  the  veil  of  forgetfulness  over  the  dear 
form  of  Julia,  and  most  of  my  outstanding  debts, 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  shot  for  my  country,  and 
began  to  stride  up  the  aisle.  What  a  path  to  a 
graveyard!  The  male  audience  yelled  —  the  fe- 
male audience  waved  kerchiefs  with  unexampled 
energy,  and  they  were  perfumed  with  divine 
odors.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  dancing  sea  of  snow- 
white  foam,  interspersed  with  smiling  stars.  I 
heard  nothing  but  an  undefined  roar — to  me  an 
echo  from  eternity,  to  which  I  r^arded  myself 
as  rapidly  going.  I  scrawled  my  name  on  the 
elongated  foolscap,  and  thus  added  my  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  ^wing  hecatomb.  I  was  a 
volunteer!  That  night  I  dreamed  of  battles. 
Next  day,  twenty-seven  Testaments,  thirteen 
'  housewifes,'  eleven  pin-cushions,  and  thirty- 
eight  rolls  of  bandages,  were  left  at  my  board- 
ing-house, each  with  a  touching  note  urom  \he 
fair  donors.  Such  was  three  months'  soldiering 
<  in  the  brave  days  of  old.'  Then  we  were  green 
— how  sadly  veteran  we  are  now ! " 


The  Ride  of  the  Wounded  Brioade.  -—  B. 
F.  Taylor,  the  army  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Journal,  wrote  thus,  from  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, of  a  night's  ride  of  the  wounded  bri- 
gade, after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga :  **  They 
were  loaded  upon  the  train ;  two  platform  cars 
were  paved  with  them,  forty  on  a  car.  Sevoi 
boxes  were  so  packed  you  could  not  set  your 
foot  down  among  them  as  they  lay.  The  roofs 
of  the  cars  were  tiled  with  them ;  and  away  we 
pounded,  all  day,  all  night,  into  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  then  iNashviUe.  Half  of  the  boys  had 
not  a  shred  of  a  blanket,  and  it  rained  steadily, 
pitilessly.  What  do  you  think  of  platform  cars 
for  a  triumphal  procession  wherein  to  bear  wound- 
ed heroes  to  the  tune  of  'The  soldier's  return 
from  the  war  ? '  Well,''what  I  would  come  at  is 
this :  the  stores  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
the  ^ifts  of  such  ladies  as  are  now,  I  believe, 
making  your  city  a  Bethel  —  a  place  of  angels  — 
kept  the  boys'  hearts  up  through  all  those  weary, 
drizzling  hours.  It  is  midnight,  and  the  attend- 
ants are  going  through  the  train  with  coffee, 
graced  with  muk  and  sugar — think  of  that!-- 
two  fresh,  white,  crisp  crackers  apiece,  and  a  lit- 
tle taste  of  fruit  Did  your  hands  prepare  it, 
dear  lady  ?  I  Jiope  so,  ior  the  little  balance  in 
your  favor  is  set  down  in  the  ledger  of  Ood. 

<'  But  here  they  oome  with  a  canteen  i  wiU  you 
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go  with  themP  Climb  tbrouffh  that  window  into 
a  car  black  as  the  Hole  of  Calcatta.  But  mind 
where  you  ate^ ;  the  floor  is  one  layer  deep  with 
woimded  solmers.  As  you  swing  the  lantern 
round,  bandages  show  white  and  ghastly  every- 
where ;  bandages,  bandages,  and  now  and  then 
a  rusty  spot  of  blood.  What  worn-out,  faded 
faces  look  up  at  you !  They  rouse  like  wounded 
creatures  hunted  down  to  their  lairs  as  you  come. 
The  tin  cups,  extended  in  all  sorts  of  hands  but 
phmip,  strong  ones,  tinkle  all  around  you.  You 
are  rairly  giraled  with  a  tin-cup  horizon.  How 
the  dull,  raint  faces  brighten  as  those  cups  are 
filled!  On  we  go,  out  at  one  window,  in  at 
another,  stepping  gingerly  among  mangled  limbs. 
We  reach  the  phuorm  cars,  creaking  with  their 
drenched,  chilled,  bruised  burdens ;  and  I  must 
tell  you  —  it's  a  shame,  though  —  that  one  poor 
fellow  among  them  lav  with  a  tattered  blanket 
pinned  around  him;  ne  was  literally  sans  cu- 
toite  /  *  How  is  this  ? '  I  said.  *  Haven't  got  my 
descriptive  list — thafs  what's  the  matter,'  was 
the  reply. 

**  Double  allowance  all  around  to  the  occupants 
of  the  platforms,  and  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
rear  of  the  train.  You  should  have  heard  the 
ffhost  of  a  cheer  that  rose  and  fluttered  like  a 
feeble^  bird,  as  we  went  back.  It  was  the  most 
touching  vote  of  thanks  ever  ofiered  j  there  was 
a  little  flash  up  of  talk  for  a  minute,  and  all  sub- 
sided into  silence  and  darkness  again.  Wearily 
wore  the  hours,  and  heavily  hammered  the  train. 
At  intervals  the  guard  traversed  the  roofs  of  the 
cars,  and  pulled  in  the  wom-out^boys  that  had 
jarred  down  to  the  edses  —  pulled  them  in  to  the 
middle  of  the  cars  without  waking  them !  Occa- 
sionally one  slips  of  er  the  eaves,  I  am  told,  and 
is  miserably  crushed.  What  a  homeward  march 
is  all  this  to  set  a  tune  to. 

**  By  some  error  in  apportionment  there  was  not 
quite  cofiee  enough  for  all  on  deck,  and  two  slips 
of  boys  on  the  roof  of  the  car  where  I  occupied 
a  comer  were  left  without  a  drop.  Whenever  we 
stopped  —  and  that  was  two  nours  there  and 
three  hours  here,  waiting  for  this  and  for  that ; 
there  was  no  hurry,  you  Know,  and  the  side-door 
was  slid  back  in  its  groove  —  I  saw  two  hungry 
faces  stretched  down  over  the  car's  edge,  and 
heard  two  feeble  voices  crying,  *We  have  had 
nothing  up  here  since  yesterday  noon,  we  two  — 
there  are  only  us  two  boys  —  vUase  give  us  some- 
thing.^ Haven't  you  got  any  hard  tack?*  I  heard 
that  pitifid  appeal  to  the  officers  in  charge,  and 
saw  those  &ces  till  they  haunted  me,  and  to-day 
I  remember  those  plaintive  tones  as  if  I  were 
hearing  a  dirge. 

"I  felt  in  my  pockets  and  haversack  for  a 
cracker,  but  found  nothing.  I  really  hated  my- 
self for  having  eaten  my  dinner,  and  not  saved  it 
for  them.  A  further  search  was  rewarded  with 
six  crackers  from  the  Chicago  Mechanical  Baker^', 
and  watching  my  chance  when  Pete's  back  was 
turned, — the  cook,  and  a  smutty  autocrat  was 
Pete  in  his  way,  —  I  took  a  sly  dip  with  a  basin 
into  the  cofiee-boiler.  As  the  car  gave  a  lurch  in 
the  right  direction  I  called  from  the  window, 


*  Boys ! '  I  heard  them  crawling  to  the  edge,  and 
handed  up  the  midnight  supper.  <Bmly  for 
you ! '  they  said,  and  I  saw  them  no  more.  When 
the  train  reached  Nashville,  and  I  clambered 
down  to  solid  ground  again,  I  looked  up  at  the 
roof;  it  was  bare.  God  grant  the  boys  are  with 
their  mothers  to-night  And  how  do  you  like 
the  Ride  of  the  Wounded  Brigade?" 


Ohio  at  Stone  Rtveb. — On  the  memorable 
31st  of  December,  at  Stone  River,  after  the  right 
right  wing  was  broken,  the  centre  driven  back, 
and  destruction  was  holding  wide  its  jaws  to 
crush  the  Union  army,  to  a  few  regiments  of  the 
gallant  Crittenden's  left  wing  was  reserved  the 
distinguished  honor  of  turning  back  the  tide  of 
adverse  batde.  For  three  horrible  hours,  while 
Bragg  was  massing  his  victorious  and  exultant 
columns,  and  burling  them  successively  upon 
Crittenden's  position  with  reckless  desperation, 
that  in  the  moment  of  expected  triumph  lavishes 
oceans  of  blood  and  ages  of  life  to  make  the 
final  victory,  the  26th  Ohio,  under  Major  S(]uires, 
held  its  ground  from  first  to  last,  and  amid  the 
tempest  of  confusion  around,  and  the  deluge  of 
death  pouring  upon  it,  completely  run  over  by 
more  than  one  entire  regiment,  that  had  been 
shivered  by  the  shock  on  its  right  and  frt)nt,  itself 
still  firm  as  a  rock,  a  very  breakwater  against  the 
tide  of  ruin,  three  times  saw  the  solid  masses 
of  the  enemy  stagger,  recoil,  and  break  up  witlun 
short  pistol  range  of  its  bayonets,  and  flee  from 
the  horrible  slaughter.  On  this  field  the  26th 
Ohio  was  baptized  in  blood.  When  the  struggle 
was  over,  one  third  of  the  command  lay  dead  and 
bleeding  on  the  ground  they  fought  over." 


"Out  Raking  Otsters." — A  correspondent 
at  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  records  the  following: 
"  On  our  late  reconnoissance,  a  new  recruit,  be- 
longing to  the  Third  Michigan  regiment,  and 
who  had  not  been  in  any  *  forward  movement ' 
before,  asked  an  old  soldier,  one  of  his  comrades, 
'Where  are  we  going?'  *Out  reconnoitring,' 
replied  the  vet.  '  Out  raking  oysters  ? '  exclaimed 
the  recruit,  with  astonishment.  <  Good  heav- 
ens! what  does  the  General  want  to  take  the 
whole  corps  out  to  rake  oysters  for?  I  should 
think  a  brigade  could  rake  all  the  oysters  he 
wanted  to  eat!'  I  rather  guessed  at  the  time 
that  he  thought  it  an  awful  long  distance  to  where 
the  oysters  were.  We  did  not  get  quite  to  the 
spot  where  the  raking  was  taking  place,  and 
believe  there  were  not  many  found;  but  the 
'  shells '  were  around  us  at  one  time  pretty  thick, 
and  our  recruit  had  a  taste  of  them  for  the  first 
time."  

Anecdote  op  President  Lincoln.  —  The 
President's  stories  m,vt  better  and  better  as  ho 
grew  older.  One  of  the  best  was  told  to  a  visitor 
who  congratulated  him  on  the  almost  certain  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  people  to  reelect  him  for 
another  term  of  four  years.    Mr.  Linooln  replied 
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that  he  had  been  told  this  frequently  before,  and 
that  when  it  was  first  mentioned  to  him  he  was 
reminded  of  a  fanner  in  Illinois  who  determined 
to  try  his  own  hand  at  blasting.  After  success- 
full3r  boring  and  filling  in  with  powder,  he  fSedled 
in  his  effort  to  make  the  powder  go  off;  and  after 
discussing  with  a  looker-on  the  cause  for  this, 
and  failing  to  detect  anything  wrong  in  the  pow- 
der, the  farmer  suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  go  off  because  it  had  been  shot 
beforo.  

SONG  OF  THE  SOLDIERS. 

BY   CHARLES  O.  HALPINB. 


tt 


AiB :  **  Jamie  *$  on  the  Stormy  Seal 

Comrades  known  in  marches  many, 
Comrades  tried  in  dangers  many, 
Comrades  bound  by  memories  many, 

Brothers  eyer  let  us  be. 
Wounds  or  sickness  may  divide  us, 
Marching  orders  may  divide  us. 
But  whatever  fiite  betide  us. 

Brothers  of  the  heart  are  we. 


Comrades  known  by  fiiith  the  dearest. 
Tried  when  death  was  near  and  nearest. 
Bound  we  are  by  ties  the  dearest. 

Brothers  evermore  to  be : 
And,  if  spared,  and  growing  older. 
Shoulder  still  in  line  with  shoulder. 
And  with  hearts  no  thrill  the  colder, 

Brothers  ever  we  shall  be. 

By  communion  of  the  banner. 
Crimson,  white  and  starry  banner, 
By  the  baptism  of  the  banner 

Children  of  one  church  are  we. 
Creed  nor  Action  can  divide  us. 
Race  nor  language  can  divide  us. 
Still,  whatever  fate  betide  us. 

Children  of  th#  flag  are  we ! 


A  Hero  at  Getttsburo. — First  Lieutenant 
Bayard  Wilkeson,  son  of  Samuel  Wilkeson  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  •  commanding  Battery  G, 
Fourth  United  States  artillery,  was  killed  in  the 
extreme  front  of  the  first  day's  battle,  while  pour- 
ing grape  and  canister  into  Swell's  advandog  col- 
umns. He  was  but  nineteen  years  okL  Before 
he  was  eighteen  he  was  recommended  for  promo- 
tion as  Captain,  by  General  Peck,  for  galliuitry  in 
the  battle  of  the  "  Deserted  House,"  on  the  Black- 
water.  His  battery  was  considered  the  model 
one  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  and  was  assigned  the 
advance  in  the  order  of  march.  He  actually 
fought  his  battery  after  hb  leg  was  shot  o£  In 
his  devotion  to  his  command,  which  was  proverb- 
ial in  the  army,  he  ordered  the  four  men  who  car- 
ried him  a  short  distance  off  the  field,  to  leave 
him  and  go  back  to  their  pieces.  This  generous 
heroism  insured  his  loss.  Immediately  after,  the 
advance  was  routed  and  driven  in  disorder  into 
and  through  Gettysburg,  and  the  brave  artillery 

•  See  aoooont  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Mr. 


officer  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rd)ela  and  died 
for  want  of  amputation. 


The  CoioassiONS.  —  A  soldier  correspondent 
at  Stevenson,  Alabama,  writes :  '<  The  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commissions  are  the  means,  in 
God's  hand,  of  accomplishing  an  infinite  amount 
of  good.  I  know  the  soldiers  are  directly  bene- 
fited by  the  essentials  and  'goodies'  prepared 
by  the  devoted  mothers  and  loving  sisters  of  our 
dear  '  dear  men  in  blue.'  The  tixmbie  ia»  too 
many  of  them  want  the  identical  cookie  his  mother 
made."  

Bbavert  at  CmcKAMAUQA. — A  writer  re- 
lates the  following  instances  of  heroic  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga :  "  Commendatory  ar- 
tides,  touching  the  acts  and  bearing  of  different 
persons  and  officers  in  the  late  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga, appearing,  have  led  me,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  to  vdunteer  an  item  or  two  for  the 
public  eye.  My  notices  here  are  unsolidt^  and 
gratuitous,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
either  of  those  of  whom  I  design  to  speak.  Dis- 
interested spectators  are  generally  allowed  to  be 
unbiassed.  Thus  situated,  I  shall  write  firedy,  and 
leave  the  consequences  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
naming  some  three  or  four,  who,  occupying  subal- 
tern positions,  are  almost  wholly  unnoticed  by 
the  paid  contributors  of  the  press.  Let  the  rec- 
ord be  made  with  fidelity,  and  an  enlightenu&d 
public  will  give  a  just  verdict  First,  I  would 
name  the  no^e  Harrison,  Colonel  of  the  Thutr- 
ninth  mounted  infantry,  an  Achilles,  baptised  in 
blood  at  Shiloh,  and  otone  River,  witli  his  fiill 
regiment  of  veterans,  with  %  Vulcan's  armor  (the 
di^^ed  sight-shotted  Spencer  rifles),  the  only  gun 
known  worthy  to  grace  the  hands  of  such  sol- 
diers. Henceforth  may  our  Government  give 
her  brave  boys  no  other  small  arm  for  the  &d. 
Late  in  the  anemoon  of  Sunday,  when  the 
nimibers  of  the  enemy  were  carrying  ever^i 
before  them,  and  sweeping  round  to  the 
leading  to  Chattanooga,  the  only  outlet  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  bdeaguered  army,  he  met  them 
there.  Enthusiastic  with  success,  and  confident 
through  superiority  of  numbers,  the  foe  charged 
desperately  on  his  steady  lines ;  a  continued  sheet 
of  name  burst  upon  them.  Unaccustomed  to  such 
swift  and  fatal  volleys,  they  calculate  on  a  cessa- 
tion to  load,  and  rush  on,  only  to  see  their  front 
ranks  Ml  almost  to  the  last  man,  and  still  the 
livid  lightning  was  unabated.  Mortal  man  can- 
not face  such  sweeping  fires.  Backward  they 
rush,  impetuously,  and  the  ground  is  hdd  ;  the 
way  remains  open;  the  flanking  columns  were 
here  hurled  back  upon  their  centre,  resulting  ia 
safety  to  many  teams  and  thousands  of  our  disor- 

fanized  troops.  Such  was  the  worth  of  Thomas 
.  Harrison,  the  quiet  and  noble  American  officer. 
'*  Next  in  order  stands  the  enersetio  German, 
General  Turchin,  whose  decisive  wul  saved  Gen- 
eral Revnolds',  General  Brannan's,  and  a  part  of 
General  Palmer's  divisions  from  almost  certam 
capture.    Late  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  some 
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were  talking  of  a  surrender,  beins  almost  sur- 
rounded, General  Turchin  was  called  upon  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan  of  action.  '  What, 
surrender  ? '  said  he,  *  No,  sir ;  never !  I  shoost 
takes  my  prigade,  and  cuts  my  way  right  out. 
MThen  I  tells  my  men  to  sharge,  dey  sharges  right 
through.  I  tells,  sir,  we  i^ver  surrender!' 
Speaking  and  acting  with  increasing  vehemence, 
and  a  determination  as  irresistible  as  it  was 
prompt,  silencing  all  opposition,  which  was,  in- 
deed, useless,  and  seemed  out  of  the  question, 
and,  true  to  his  promise,  he  did  take  ms  *  pri- 
gade "  and  burst  through  the  closing  lines  of  the 
enemy,  with  an  irresistibility  equalled  only  by 
his  energy  and  indomitable  will,  amid  one  of  the 
most  terrific  storms  of  shot  and  shell,  and  whistling 
bullets,  that  has,  perhaps,  ever  burst  upon  a  mov- 
ing column  of  men  without  checking  them.  Such 
vras,  and  is.  General  Turchin*  Though  possibly 
he  be  not  a  Ulysses  in  the  council,  he  is  an  Ajax 
in  the  *  sharge.*  When  our  columns  were  just 
put  in  motion  for  this  desperate  diarge,  the  ready 
thought  of  a  Provost  Marshal  was  most  oppor- 
tune, and  its  effects  perfectly  electricaL  It  was 
Lieutenant  6.  Fortner,  who,  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  waving  it,  as  for  a  triumph^  shouted:  'A 
cheer,  boys,  as  we  take  on  tke  double-quick. 
HuKza  for  General  Thomas  and  victory !  *  One 
long  and  deafening  shout  rose  above  the  thunder 
of  the  battle,  along  those  dusty  lines.  How  tame 
is  language!  how  utterly  futile  the  attempt  to 
tell  the  thnlling  mterests  of  such  a  scene  at  such 
a  moment !  There  I  saw  Assistant  Dewey,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  First  Indiana,  on  foot,  and 
still  with  his  regiment,  the  only  sturgeon  of  the 
divisions,  then,  who  remained  unflinchingly  with 
his  command  through  every  storm  of  those  two 
bloody  days,  and  tnrough  the  chilly  night,  where 
they  rested  in  line  of  battle,  and  where  he  found 
ana  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  the  suffering  of 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  wounded  left  in  an 
old  house,  and  lost  sight  of  by  their  commands. 
The  Twenty-fourth  and  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  and 
Thirty-sixth  Indiana  were  represented  in  this  dis- 
mal hut,  moaning  and  asking  for  water.  Assist- 
ance is  ordered,  water  procured;  a  lonely  ride 
of  miles  is  at  once  taken  to  order  ambulances  for 
their  removal,  a  promise  extorted  for  their  early 
appearance  on  the  ground ;  returns  to  the  lines ; 
a  sleepless,  lingering,  frosty  night  slowly  wears 
away ;  ambulances  have  not  come.  As  daylight 
approaches,  coffee  is  procured,  and  the  sunerers 
eagerly  partake,  while  cheering  hopes  are  given 
that  the  conveyances  will  soon  come ;  all  is  made 
safe.  The  ambulances  do  come  just  in  time  to 
get  off  before  battle  opens  —  a  terrible  carnage 
sweeps  that  spot — the  house  is  burned  away. 
Who  can  appreciate  services  like  these,  unless  they, 
too,  have  suffered  such  necessities  P    Some  have 

f>ne  to  their  long  rest,  here  in  the  hospital 
ut  to  our  subject.  Quietly  he  passes  through 
the  terrific  storm,  halting  oriefly  to  bandage  a 
bleeding  arm  for  a  comrade,  and  to  give  a  tittle 
water  from  his  canteen  to  even  a  pleading  enemy, 
wounded  and  helpless.  On  scatnless  he  passes, 
protected  by  unseen  hands.    A  Confadua  on  the 


billows  of  Mars — a  blending  of  patriotbm  and 
philanthropy.  The  blood-stained  laurels  of  con- 
quering heroes  pale  before  those  which  heaven- 
bom  charity  wreathes.  Such  are  a  few  incidents 
among  many  as  brave  and  noble,  no  doubt ;  and, 
in  re<^Iin^  and  recording,  we  do  not  forget  those 
not  here  cited,  least  of  all,  we  do  not — we  could 
not -» forget  the  great  Agamemnon  of  the  army, 
our  noble  commander.  General  Hiomas,  the  angel 
of  our  safety." — NashviUe  Press, 


A  Night  Scene  at  Fbedebicksburg.  —  The 
following  graphic  story  was  told  by  "  Carleton," 
the  accomplisned  correspondent : 

**  Fbbdericksbubo,  May  17,  1804. 

"  The  day  is  past.  The  cool  ni^ht  has  come, 
refreshing  the  fevered  cheek,  cooling  the  throb- 
bing pulse,  and  soothing  the  aching  wounds  of 
the  thousands  congregated  in  this  city.  I  have 
made  it  in  part  a  day  of  observation,  visiting  the 
hospitals,  and  conversingwith  patients  and  nurses ; 
and  now,  wearied,  worn,  with  nerves  unstrung  by 
sickening  sights,  I  make  an  attempt  to  sketch  the 
scenes  of  the  day. 

"  The  city  is  a  vast  hospital ;  churches,  all  pub- 
lic buildings,  private  dwellings,  stores,  chambers, 
attics,  basements,  —  all  are  occupied  by  patients, 
or  are  attended  by  medical  officers,  or  by  those 
who  have  come  to  take  care  of  the  wounded.  All 
day  long  the  trains  of  ambulances  have  been  ar- 
riving mm  the  field  hospitals.  There  are  but 
few  wounded  left  at  the  front, — those  only  whom 
to  move  would  be  certain  death.  Those  able  to 
bear  removal  have  been  sent  in,  that  the  army 
may  move  on  to  finish  its  appointed  work. 

**  A  red  flag  is  flung  out  at  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission rooms  —  a  white  one  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Christian  Commission.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred volunteer  nurses  in  attendance.  The  Sani- 
tary Commission  have  fourteen  wagons  bringing 
supplies  from  Belle  Plain.  The  Christian  Com- 
mission has  less  transportation  facilities,  but  in 
devotion,  in  hard  work,  in  patient  effort,  it  is  the 
compeer  of  its  more  bountifully  supplied  neigh- 
bor. The  nurses  are  divided  into  details,  —  some 
for  day  service,  some  for  night  work.  Each  State 
has  its  retief  committee. 

"  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont,  is  here ;  Sena- 
tor Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Senator  Sherman, 
of  Omo ;  Senator  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas ;  Ex-Mayors 
Bunton  and  Smyth,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Ex- 
Mayor  Fay,  of  Chelsea ;  Rev.  Mr.  Means,  of 
Roxbury;  and  scores  of  men,  aside  from  the 
Commissions'  nurses,  doing  what  they  can  to 
relieve  the  necessities,  and  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings, of  the  wounded. 

"  How  patient  the  brave  fellows  are !  Not  a 
word  of  complaint,  but  thanks  for  the  slightest 
favor.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  crutches.  ^  This 
morning  I  saw  a  soldier  of  a  California  regiment, 
an  old  soldier  who  fought  with  the  lamented 
Baker  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  who  has  been  in  more 
than  twenty  battles,  and  who,  till  Thursday  last, 
has  eBC«ped  unharmed,  hobbting  about  with  the 
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aims  of  a  settee  nafled  to  strips  of  board.  His 
regiment  went  home  to-day»  its  three  years  of 
serrice  having  expired.  It  was  but  a  score  or 
two  of  weather-beaten,  battle-scarred  veterans. 
The  disabled  comrade  could  hardly  keep  back  the 
tear  as  he  saw  them  pass  down  the  street.  *  Few 
of  us  left.  The  bones  of  the  boys  are  on  every 
battle-field  where  the  army  of  uie  Potomac  has 
fought/  said  he. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  the  pick  and  spade  in 
the  churchyard,  a  heaving  up  of  new  earth  —  a 
digging  of  trenches,  not  for  defence  against  the 
enemy,  but  the  preparation  of  the  last  resting- 
place  of  departed  heroes.  There  they  lie  —  a 
dozen  of  them — each  wrapped  in  his  blanket — 
the  last  bivouac!  For  them  there  is  no  more 
war  —  no  charges  into  the  thick,  leaden  rain- 
droDs  —  no  more  hurrahs  —  no  more  cheering 
of  the  dear  old  flag,  bearing  it  onward  to  victory. 
They  have  fallen,  but  the  victory  is  theirs,  theirs 
the  roll  of  eternal  honor.  One  by  one  —  side  by 
side — men  from  Massachusetts,  and  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  from  Wisconsin  —  from  all  the 
States,  resting  in  one  common  grave.  Peace  to 
them  —  blessings  on  those  whom  they  have  left 
behind ! 

"  Go  into  the  hospitals,  —  armless,  legless  men, 
wounds  of  every  description.  Men  on  the  hard 
floor,  on  the  hard  seats  of  church  pews,  lying  in 
one  position  all  day,  unable  to  stir  till  the  nurse 
going  the  rounds  comes  to  their  aid.  They  must 
wait  till  their  food  comes.  Some  must  be  fed 
with  a  spoon,  as  if  thev  were  little  children. 

'*  *  O  that  we  could  get  some  straw  for  the 
brave  fellows,'  said  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  of  the 
Christian  Commission.  He  had  wandered  about 
town,  searching  for  the  article.  '  There  is  none 
to  be  had.  We  shall  have  to  send  to  Wasl^ng- 
ton  for  it.' 

**  *  Straw !  I  remember  two  stacks,  four  miles 
out  on  the  Spottsylvania  road.  I  saw  Uiem  last 
night  as  I  galloped  in  from  the  front.' 

''Armed  with  a  requisition  from  the  Provost 
Marshal  to  seize  two  stacks  of  straw,  with  two 
wagons  driven  by  intellifi;ent  contrabands,  four 
Christian  Conunission  delegates,  and  away  we 
went  across  the  battle-field  of  December — ford- 
ing Hazel  Run — gained  the  heights,  and  reached 
the  straw  stacks,  owned  by  Rev.  Mr.  Owen. 

*'  *  By  whose  authority  do  you  take  my  prop- 
erty P' 

"  *  The  Provost  Marshal's,  sir.' 

'*  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball  was  on  the  stack  pitching  it 
down.  •  I  was  pitching  it  in,  and  the  young  men 
were  stowing  it  away. 

"  *  Are  you  going  to  pay  me  for  it  P ' 

''  *  You  must  see  the  Provost  Marshal,  sir.  If 
you  are  a  loyal  man,  and  will  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  doubtless  you  will  get  your  pay.' 

'* '  It  is  pretty  hard.  My  children  are  just  ready 
to  starve.  I  have  nothing  for  them  to  eat,  and 
you  come  to  take  my  property  without  pa}*ing 
for  it.' 

'*  *  Yes,  BUT ;  war  is  hard.  You  must  remember, 
sir,  that  there  are  thousands  of  wounded  men — 
jfour  wounded  as  well  as  ours.    If  your  children 


are  on  the  point  of  starving,  those  men  are  on 
the  point  of  dpng.  We  must  have  the  straw  for 
them.  What  we  don't  take  to-night  w^c  will  get 
in  the  morning.  Meanwhile,  sir,  if  anybody  at- 
tempts to  take  it,  please  say  to  them  that  it  ii 
for  the  hospital,  and  they  can't  have  iL' 

<*  Thus  with  wagons  stufied  we  leave  Rev.  Mr. 
Owen,  and  return  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of 
several  thousand  men.    O,  how  they  thank  as ! 

**  *  Did  you  get  it  for  me  P    God  bless  you,  sir ! ' 

**  It  is  evening,  lliousands  of  soldiers,  just  ar- 
rived from  Washington,  have  passed  through  the 
town  to  take  their  places  in  the  front.  The  hiUs 
all  around  are  white  with  innumerable  tents  and 
thousands  of  wagons. 

**A  band  is  playing  lively  airs  to  cheer  the 
wounded  in  the  nospitals.  I  liave  been  looking 
in  to  see  the  sufierers.  Two  or  three  have  gone. 
They  will  need  no  more  attention.  A  surgeon  is 
at  work  upon  a  ghastly  wound,  taking  up  the  ar- 
teries. An  attendant  is  pouring  cold  water  upon 
a  swollen  limb.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  a  nurse 
is  bolsterinff  up  a  wounded  officer  in  the  area 
behind  the  altar.  Men  are  lying  in  the  pews,  on 
the  seats,  on  the  floor,  on  boards  on  the  top  of 
the  pews. 

**  Two  candles  in  the  spacious  building  throw 
their  feeble  rays  into  the  dark  recesses,  faintly 
disclosing  the  recumbent  forms.  There  is  heavy, 
stifled  breathing,  as  of  constant  eflbrt  to  sup- 
press involuntary  cries  extorted  by  acutest  pain. 
Hard  it  is  to  see  them  sufier  and  not  be  Me  to 
relieve  them. 

<*  Passing  into  the  street,  you  see  a  group  of 
women,  talking  about  our  wounded  —  rebel 
wounded  who  are  receiving  their  especial  atten- 
tion. The  Provost  Marshal's  patrol  is  going  its 
rounds  to  preserve  order. 

*'  Startii^  down  the  street,  you  reach  the  rooms 
of  the  Christian  Commission.  Some  of  the  mea 
are  vnriting,  some  eating  their  rations,  some  dis- 
pensing supplies.  Passing  through  their  rooms, 
you  gain  tne  grounds  in  the  rear-»a  beautiful 
garden  once  —  not  unattractive  now.  The  air  is 
redolent  with  honeysuckle  and  locust  blossoms. 
The  pennifolia  is  unfolding  its  delicate  milk-white 
petals — roses  are  opening  their  tinted  leaves. 

**  Fifty  men  are  gathered  round  a  summer-house 
—warm-hearted  men  —  who  have  been  all  day 
in  the  hospitals.  Their  hearts  have  been  wrung 
by  the  scenes  of  sufiering,  in  the  exercise  of 
dnristian  charity  imitating  the  example  of  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  They  have  gi^cn  bread  for 
the  body  and  food  for  the  soul.  Thev  have  given 
cups  of  cold  water  in  the  name  Of  Jesus,  and 
prayed  with  those  departing  to  the  silent  land. 
The  moonlight  shimmers  tmrough  the  leaves  of 
the  locust. 

**  The  little  congregation  breaks  into  singing  — 

*  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing.' 

''After  the  h^mn,  a  ohapl^  says :  *  Brethren, 
I  had  tenrioe  this  afternoon  in  the  First  division 
hospital  of  the  Second  corps.  The  surgeon  in 
charge,  before  pray^,  asked  all  who  dcNured  to 
be  prayed  lor  to  ralae  their  haiidt  %  and  netrly 
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every  man  who  had  a  hand  ndaed  it    Let  us 
remember  them  in  our  prarers  to-night' 

**  A  man  in  the  snmmer-lioiise  —  so  &r  off  diat 
I  cannot  distinpnish  him  in  the  shadow  —  says: 
'There  is  mamlbstty  a  spirit  of  prayer  amonsr 
the  soldiers  of  the  Seoona  division  of  the  Sixth 
corps  hospital  Every  man  there  raised  his  hand 
for  prayers !  * 

<*  Similar  remariLS  ore  made  by  others,  and  then 
there  are  earnest  prayers  offered  that  Ood  wH 
bless  them,  relieve  their  sufferings,  give  them 
patience,  restore  them  to  health;  that  He  will 
remember  the  widow  and  fiitherless  far  away  — 
that  Jeeus  may  be  their  Friend. 

**  Ah !  this  night  scene  I  There  was  an  allusion, 
by  one  who  prayed,  to  the  garden  scene  of  Gteth- 
aemane — the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Ck>d,  and  in 
connection  to  the  blood  shed  f<a  our  country. 
Ton  who  are  far  away  can  imderstand  but  little 
of  the  reality  of  these  scenes.  Friends,  every- 
where, you  have  given  again  and  again,  but  oon- 
tinne  to  give — yon  cannot  repay  iSeae  brave  de- 
fenders of  our  country.  Give  as  Ood  has  pros- 
pered you,  and  great  shall  be  your  reirard  — 
Faint,  freble,  tame,  lifeless  is  this  attempt  to 
portray  the  scenes  of  a  day  at  FredetidLSonrg. 
Fietare  it  as  you  may,  and  yon  will  Itdl  shcnrt  of 
thereahty."  

THE  EAQLB  OF  CORINTH.* 

Dm  you  hear  of  the  fight  at  Corinth, 
How  we  wh^>ped  out  Price  and  Van  Dom  ? 

Ah!  that  day  we  earned  our  rations 

(Our  cause  was  God's  and  the  Nation's, 
Or  we'd  have  come  out  forlorn ! )  — 

A  long  and  a  terrible  day ! 

And,  at  last,  when  night  grew  gray. 

By  the  hundred  there  they  lay 

(Heavy  sleepers,  you'd  say)  — 
That  wouldn't  wake  on  the  m(»n. 

Our  staff  ifas  bare  of  a  flag ; 
We  didn't  carry  a  rag 

In  those  brave  marching  days : 
Ah !  no ;  but  a  finer  thing  I 
With  never  a  cord  or  Btring»-p> 
An  eaffle,  of  nd&ed  wing. 

And  an  eye  of  awM  gaze  t 

The  grape,  it  ratdtd  like  bail ; 
The  minies  were  dropping  like  rain^ 
The  fiiat  of  a  thunder-shower — 

The  wads  irere  blowing  like  chaff 
(There  was  pounding,  like  fliKnr  and  flail. 
All  the  front  of  our  line  I ) 
So  we  stood  it,  hour  after  lu)ur— 
But  our  eagle,  he  felt  fine ! 

'Twould  have  made  you  cheer  and  laugh, 
To  see,  through  that  iron  gale. 
How  the  old  fellow'd  swoop  and  sail  > 
Above  the  racket  and  roar — 
To  right  and  to  left  he'd  soar. 
But  ever  came  back,  without  feil. 

And  perched  on  his  stsndard  staff. 

« **  The  finest  thing  I  ever  saw  was  a  live  Ameriotn 
eagle,  carried  by  the  Eighth  Iowa  in  the  place  of  a  flag. 
He  would  fly  off  over  the  enemy  durixig  the  hottest  of 
the  fight,  then  would  return  and  seat  mmself  upon  hit 
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All  that  day,  I  tell  jou  true, 
They  had  pressed  us,  steady  and  feir, 
Till  we  fought  in  street  ana  sqnsre 

(The  afiair,  you  mi^t  think,  looked  blue)  — 
But  we  knew  we  had  them  there ! 

Our  works  and  batteries  were  few ; 

Every  gun,  they'd  have  sworn,  they  knew  — 

But,  you  see,  there  was  one  or  two 
We  had  fixed  for  them,  unaware. 

They  reckon  they've  got  us  now ! 

For  the  next  half  hour  'twill  be  vrarm  — 
Ay,  ay,  look  yonder !  —  I  vow, 
If  they  weren't  secesh,  how  Td  love  them  I 

Only  see  how  grandly  they  form 
(Our  eagle  whirling  above  them). 

To  take  Robinette  bv  storm ! 
They're  timing !  —  it  can't  oe  long — 
Now  for  the  nub  of  the  fight ! 

(You  may  guess  that  we  held  our  breath). 
By  the  Lord,  'tis  a  splendid  sight  I 
A  column,  two  thousand  strouR, 
Marching  square  to  the  death  I 

On  they  came,  in  solid  colmnn ; 

For  once,  no  whooping  nor  jeH 
(Ah !  I  dare  say  they  felt  solemn)  — 
Front  and  flank — grape  and  shell 
Our  batteries  pounded  away  I 
And  the  minies  hummed  to  remmd  'em 
They  had  started  on  no  cMd's  |toy ! 
Steady  they  kept  a  going, 
But  a  grim  wake  settled  behind  'em  — > 
From  the  edge  of  the  abatis 

(Where  our  dead  and  dying  lay^ 
Under  fence  and  fellen  tree), 

Up  to  Bobinette,  all  ^  way 
The  dreadfiil  swath  kept  novring  I 
Twas  butternut,  flecked  vnth  gray. 

Now  for  it,  at  Robinette ! 
Muzde  to  muzsle  we  met 
(Not  a  breath  of  bluster  or  brag. 
Not  a  lisp  for  quarter  or  favor)  — 
Three  times,  &iere»  by  Bobinette^ 
With  a  rush,  their  feet  ihey  sH 
On  the  logs  of  our  parapet, 
And  waved  their  bit  of  a  flag — 
What  could  be  finer  or  braver ! 

But  our  cross-fire  stunned  them  in  flank ; 
They  melted,  rank  after  rank  — 
(O'er  them,  with  terrible  poise, 

Otir  bird  did  circle  and  wheel !) 
Their  whole  line  began  to  waver  — 
Now  for  the  bayonet,  boys ! 

On  them  with  the  cold  steel  I 

Ah !  vrell  —  you  know  how  it  ended— 

We  did  for  them,  there  and  then ; 
But  their  pluck  throughout  was  splendid. 

pole,  clap  his  pinions,  shake  his  head,  and  start  again. 
Many  and  hearty  were  the  cheers  that  arose  from  oui* 
lines  as  the  old  fellow  woold  sail  around,  first  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left,  and  always  return  to  his  posk 
regardless  of  the  storm  of  leaden  hail  that  was  around 
him.  Something  seemed  to  tell  us  that  that  battle  was 
to  result  in  our  fSTor ;  and  when  the  order  was  given 
to  charge,  every  man  went  at  them  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  the  enemy  scattered  in  all  directions,  leariiig  us  in 

Sossession  of  the  hattle-field." — Letter  from  Chetter 
>.  Howe,  company  B,  Twelfth  lUinaie  vokmieere. 
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(As  I  said  bcfSvre,  I  could  lore  tiiem  f ) 
Tbej  stood,  to  the  last,  like  men  — 
Only  a  handftd  of  them 

Found  the  way  back  again. 

Red  as  blood  o'er  the  town. 
The  angry  snn  went  down, 
Firing  flag-staff  and  rane  -» 
And  onr  eagle — as  ibr  him, 
There,  all  ruffled  and  grim, 

He  sat,  o'erlooking  the  slain  1 

Next  morning  you'd  have  wondered 

How  we  had  to  drive  the  roade ! 
There,  in  neat  trenches  and  holes 
(Ah !  Qod  rest  their  poor  souls ! ) 
We  pUed  some  fifteen  hundred. 

Where  that  last  charge  was  made  I 

Sad  enough,  I  must  say  I 
No  mother  to  mourn  and  search^ 

No  priest  to  bless  or  to  pray — 

We  buried  them  where  they  lay, 
Without  a  rite  of  the  dnurch  — 

But  our  eacle  all  that  day 
Stood  solemn  and  still  on  his  i>erch. 

Tis  many  a  stormy  day 
Since,  out  of  the  cold,  bleak  Norths 
Our  great  war  eagle  sailed  forth 
To  swoop  o'er  battle  and  fray. 
Many  and  many  a  day 
O'er  charse  and  storm  hath  he  wheeled  — 
Foray  and  foughten-field  — 

Tramp,  and  volley,  and  rattle  1  — 
Over  crimson  trench  and  turf^ 
Over  climbing  clouds  of  sur^ 
Through  tempest  and  cannon-rack. 
Have  his  terrible,  pinions  whirled  — 
(A  thousand  fields  of  battle ! 
A  million  leagues  of  foam  1 ) 
But  our  bird  shall  yet  come  back. 

He  shall  soar  to  his  e3rrie  home  — 
And  his  thunderous  wings  be  ftirled. 
In  the  gase  of  a  gladdened  world. 
On  the  nation's  loftiest  dome. 

H.  H.  B. 


A  Heroic  Chaplaik. — Rev.  F.  Denison,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  heavy  artil- 
lery, is  the  hero  of  the  following  incident : 

Acting  as  aid  to  a  commander  of  cavalry,  who 
was  out  on  a  scouting  or  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tion from  Port  Royal,  the  Chaplain,  with  only  his 
unarmed  colored  servant,  became  separated,  in  the 
darkness,  from  his  companions,  when  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a^body  of  six  armed  rebels,  and  find- 
ing escape  impossible,  with  wonderful  presence  of 
mmd  he  instantly  leaped  irom  his  horse  directly 
among  them,  drew  his  sword,  and  ordered  them 
to  surrender,  l^ireatening  them  with  instant  death 
unless  they  fired  off  their  guns  and  submitted  un- 
conditionally to  his  demand,  which,  in  their  mo- 
ment of  surprise,  they  concluded  to  do,  and  were 
at  once  marched  in  triumph  to  the  Union  camp, 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  by  the  redoubtable  Chap- 
lain and  his  colored  servant 


A  Raid  fkox  Petebsbuso. — Martin  Bei- 

chenbacher,  a  Sergeant  in  the  Second  artillery, 
regulv  troops,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  rdiUes  t^ 
fbilowifig :  <•  Yesterday  (December  2,  1864)  we 
retomed  from  one  of  the  most  sneoeesfrd  nuds 
the  cavahry  ever  made.  It  was  as  foUows :  On 
the  30th  of  November,  we  received  orders  to 
be  in  full  marching  order,  which  were  nsoet 
promptly  obeyed.  On  the  mominr  of  the  1st 
of  December,  about  four  o'clock,  we  l>roke  csmp, 
taking  what  is  known  as  the  Lee's  Mill  road,  nm- 
ning  in  a  south-west^y  direction  fi*om  a  point 
on  the  Norfolk  Railroad,  where  onr  camp  is. 
The  same  day,  about  eleven  o'dodi,  we  aodcwoly 
found  ourselves  near  the  Stony  Creek  Sti^on, 
on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  where  the  nhekt  were 
known  to  have  large  quantities  of  stores,  and 
much  vaioable  Imnber,  ffoarded,  aa  they  iasft- 
gined,  yery  well  indeed  by  fortifioalioBt  and  eartk- 
works  of  various  descriptions,  with  a  oonsidera- 
Ue  ffazrison  and  some  neavy  guns,  they  not  in 
the  least  thinking  that  we  would  be  so  bold  as 
to  go  twenty-five  miles,  that  being  the  dbtanoe, 
with  cavalry,  and  attack,  whip  them  handsom^, 
and  oazry  off  and  destroy  all  the  property  in  thai 
vicinity,  oesides  demolishing  the  depot  and 
mills  which  were  dose  by.    When  me  ham 

done,  they  must  have  felt  very  much  asbai_ , 

for,  in  addition  to  all  I  have  mentioned,  we  cap- 
tured a  great  number  of  prisoners — say  oyer 
two  hundred.  This,  it  will  oe  remembered*  was 
the  cavalry  force  that  accomplished  this,  the  bsdt- 
tery  which  I  belong  to  being  included,  as  we  took 

Eart  in  the  fif  ht  When  the  rebels  saw  all  their 
uildings  in  names,  they  formed  and  made  a  ntost 
desperate  charge  on  our  line  of  battle,  our  battery 
occupying  a  position  in  the  centre.  We  received 
them  very  warmly,  in  every  sense  of  the  wofd, 
with  fire,  shot,  and  shell,  as  the  cavahrymen 
say.  When  asked  how  the  battery  fire  acts, 
the  reply  is  generally,  *  The  ten-pound  checks  the 
rebels  do  not  appreciate  that  you  fire  from  thoee 
buU-dogs ;  **  and  true,  on  most  every  occasion,  a 
charge  is  successfuUy  checked  by  our  battery,  as 
it  was  this  time.  When  the  rebels  fonnd  ns  pre- 
pared, and  th<9V  handsomely  repulsed,  our  men 
rent  the  air  witn  cheers,  and  our  oattery  received 
considerable  of  a  large  share  of  them.  I  again 
commanded  a  section  of  ten-poonder  rifle  guns. 
F^ally,  we  fell  back  in  good  order,  and  aaiSE^ 
arrived  in  camp  with  our  prisoners,  and  tropbin 
of  the  battle-neld,  consisting  of  wagons,  horses, 
mules,  and  many  useful  arddes,  too  nnmeroits  to 
mention.  It  is,  in  our  military  cirdes,  pronounced 
a  most  brilliant  success.'* 


How  THE  Officers  lost  theib  Boots.  — 
During  the  winter  of  1863-4  a  division  of  Fed- 
eral cavalry  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
guerrillas  and  encouraging  whatever  Union  senti- 
ment might  happen  to  generate  there  under  the 
humane  system  of  Oenml  George  Crook,  who 
was  commander  of  the  division.  The  railroad 
was  not  in  running  order,  and  the  nearest  point 
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from  whioh  to  procure  supplies  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant  In  consequence  of  the  limited 
traooportation  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Government 
stores  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  compelled  the  men  to  resort  to 
illegitimate  means  to  supply  the  demand.  Among 
other  articles,  boots  and  shoes  were  decidedly 
scarce,  and  when  a  soldier  lay  down  at  night  he 
would  sleep  with  his  boots  on,  if  he  had  any  $  for 
it  required  a  hard  exercise  of  faith  to  believe  that 
he  would  find  them  in  the  morning  if  left  in  a 
place  less  secure.  Every  dwelling  and  out-house 
in  the  town  and  surrounding  country  was  ran- 
sacked and  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  feet  of 
the  Yankee  invaders,  and  even  then  the  supply 
did  not  begin  to  equfd  the  demand.  The  contra- 
bands, as  tney  came  into  our  lines,  would  involun- 
tarily swap  their  boots  and  shoes  with  our  men, 
and  as  a  general  thing  would  get  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.  Picket  duty  in  genial  is  not  pleasant, 
but  at  that  time  was  very  desirable,  for  the  men 
invariably  came  into  camp  better  shod  than  when 
they  went  out,  though  m  most  cases  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  their  feet  into  the  stir- 
rups, from  the  largeness  of  the  brogans  lately  worn 
by  the  negroes.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  see  the  adopted  Union  citisens  of  the 
place  in  their  stockinj^  feet  when  they  ventured 
oat  at  night,  exchangmg  their  boots  for  the  well- 
ventilated  ones  of  the  Federal  troopers. 

On  the  oecasion  of  a  review  it  was  noticed  by 
some  of  the  men  of  the  4th  U.  S.  cavalry  that 
General  Crook  and  staff  had  little  reason  to  com- 
I^ain  of  the  article  which  they  so  much  needed. 
On  returning  to  camp  a  plan  was  devised  to  re- 
lieve the  General  and  his  officers  of  their  boots. 
A  voung  man  named  Adams  procured  some  fe- 
male apparel  in  a  n^gro  shanty,  and  having  rub- 
bed his  face  slightly  with  burnt  cork,  proceeded 
at  night  to  the  hotel  where  the  General  and  his 
staff  were  quartered.  Adams,  besides  his  wild 
and  frolicsome  disposition,  was  youn^,  well  for- 
med, and  a  little  under  the  medium  height  It 
was  not  his  first  adventure  of  the  kind ;  and  in 
his  new  guise,  he  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
tall  finely-formed  mulatto  girl  of  interesting  at- 
tractions. Proceeding  to  tne  officer's  room,  he 
inauired  if  they  wanted  their  boots  blacked. 
Whether  the^  required  blacking  or  not,  he  had  lit- 
tle difficulty  m  getting  all  the  boots  he  could  stuff 
in  a  com  sack,  very  considerately  numbering  each 
pair  to  prevent  mistakes.  He  received  injunction 
to  huny  up,  and  in  some  cases  got  paid  in  ad- 
vance. Afa<>ut  the  time  Adams  had  returned  to 
camp  and  divided  the  spoils  among  his  fnends 
the  officers  began  to  suspect  that  the  female  j[)oot- 
black  was  bestowing  unusual  pains  on  their  boots, 
and  had  they  not  been  confined  to  their  stocking 
feet,  would  no  doubt  have  ventured  down  stairs 
to  look  her  up.  As  each  officer  was  unaware  of 
the  vimt  of  the  fair  mulatto  to  any  one  else  but 
himself,  they  individually  consoled  themselves 
with  the'assurance  that  their  boots  would  be  found 
at  the  door  in  the  morning.  How  each  one  sup- 
plied himself  with  another  pair  is  probably  un- 
known to  any  but  himself  and  the  sutlers.    But 


Adams  and  his  fHends  wore  their  boots  quietly, 
none  being  suspected  of  the  theft  but  the  vagrant 
negroes  about  town,  in  whose  employ  the  wench 
was  supposed  to  be  engaged.  —  Ine  Citizen. 


THE   MEN   OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

BY  THE  AUTH0&  OF   <*THB  NBW  PAIBST." 

This  ship  went  down  on  the  0th  of  Marob,  nnder 
Lieatcniint  Georgo  M.  MoriiSt  with  her  flag  flying,  and 
her  guun  flHng  (while  the  water  was  closing  over  tnem) 
at  the  iron  monster,  Virginia,  whieh  had  ent  two  yawning 
holes  in  her  side. 

Chbeb  !  cheer !  for  our  noble  Yankee  tars. 

That  fought  the  ship  Cumberland ! 
Not  a  sigh  for  these,  with  their  maims  and  soars. 

Or  their  dead  that  lie  off  the  strand] 

Who  whines  of  the  ghastly  gash  and  wound, 

Or  the  horrible  deaths  of  war  ? 
Where,  where  should  a  brave  man*s  death  be  found, 

And  what  is  a  true  heart  for  ? 

Cheer !   cheer  !   for  these  men !    Ah  I  they  knew 
when 
Was  the  time  for  true  hearts  to  die  I 
How  their  flag  sank,  apeak,  will  flush  the  brave 
cheek, 
While  this  earth  shall  hang  in  the  sky ! 

In  the  bubbling  waves  they  fired  their  last, 

Where  sputtered  the  burning  wad; 
And  fast  at  their  post,  as  their  guns  were  flist, 

Went  a  hundred  and  more  before  GN>d  1 

Not  a  man  of  all  but  had  stood  to  be  shot 
(So  the  flag  might  fly),  or  to  drown ; 

The  sea  saved  some,  for  it  came  to  their  lot, 
And  some  with  their  ship  went  down ! 

Then  cheer  for  these  men !  they  want  not  gold ; 

But  give  them  their  ship  once  more. 
And  the  flag  that  vet  hangs  in  wet  and  cold 

0*er  their  dead  oy  that  fiuthless  shore. 

Our  simken  ship  we'll  yet  weigh  up. 
And  we'll  raise  our  oeep-drowniSi  brave. 

Or  we'll  drain  those  Roads  till  a  baby's  oup 
May  puddle  their  last  shoal  wave. 

And  we'll  tell  in  tale,  and  sing  in  song. 

How  the  Cumberland  was  mught 
By  men  who  knew  that  all  else  was  wrong 

But  to  die  when  a  sailor  ought. 


Pabsino  to  the  Front.  —  It  so  happened  in 
the  course  of  human  events,  that  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  the  Christian  Commission  at 
Chattanooga  found  themselves  landed  at  Bridge- 
port without  any  visible  means  of  further  con- 
veyance. Anxious  to  make  their  way  through  to 
Chattanooga  immediately,  they  tried  all  round 
the  tented  village  for  something  —  anythinp^  that 
would  carry  them  over  the  mountain,  and  finally, 
through  the  intervention  of  Providence,  succeeded 
in  securing  one  very  diminutive  female  specimen 
of  the  asinine  species.  Here  then  was  a  quan- 
dary. Who,  ana  how  many,  should  ride  F  After 
some  miscellaneous  discussion  on  this  point,  it 
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was  finally  agreed  that  the  distinguished  honor 
should  be  conferred  on  a  Bostonian  brother  alone, 
the  fit  of  whose  boots  and  quality  of  whose  cloth 
being,  no  doubt,  taken  into  consideration ;  for  be 
it  known  that  a  walk  of  forty  miles  on  the  roads 
of  that  country,  and  sleeping  out  by  the  wayside, 
were  calculated  to  take  the  nap  off  of  Fi^nch 
goods. 

Well,  they  started,  the  "  hub  "  man  astride  of 
the  little  ^rsoniflcation  of  injured  innocence,  and 
the  rest  with  a  Qovemment  train.  Their  journey 
was  without  accident  or  incident  worthy  of  men- 
tion until  they  had  rounded  the  top  of  Wallen's 
Ridge  and  were  coming  down  the  side  —  which, 
by  me  way,  is  very  d^vous  —  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  thing  the  Eastern  delegate  was  riding 
got  muUsh,  atopped,  and  the  parson  went  on  — 
tilted  sauare  over  its  head,  his  feet  unfortunately 
held  tig^t  by  the  stirrups.  As  soon  as  his  breth- 
ren, wno  were  a  little  way  behind,  heard  of  the 
disaster,  they  rushed  to  his  relief  and  found  the 
position  thus :  The  quadruped  was  standing  stock 
stilly  and  80  was  brother  A.,  yarying,  howerer, 
from  the  usual  manner  in  this,  that  the  end  which 
custom  baa  established  as  proper  for  men  to  have 
up,  when  appearing  in  company,  was  in  his  case 
just  the  opposite.  He  was,  in  &ct,  standing  on 
his  hands — a  slight  improvement  on  the  Neb- 
uchadneszar  style — his  feet  yet  fast  in  the 
stirrups,  and  sticking  up  either  side  of  the  beast's 
neck,  very  much  otter  the  fashion  of  a  goose 
yoke;  meanwhile  he  was  earnestly  calling  for 
help,  but  holding  stiU  for  life.  From  this  undig- 
nified and  no  less  unpleasant  situation  his  breth- 
ren very  soon  relieved  him,  and  all  were  rejoiced 
to  learn  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scratches 
on  his  hands  and  a  few  specks  of  mud  —  each 
the  size  of  a  man's  hat  —  on  his  clothes,  he  was 
uninjured. 

But,  fiivarable  aa  it  turned  out,  the  mishap  did 
not  nass  so  easily  from  the  mind  of  the  Puritan 
*  brother.  He  went  on  to  Chattanooga,  but  an  un- 
broken cloud  aeemed  to  rest  on  his  countenance, 
and  after  a  fisw  d&jn,  no  doubt  frill  of  trouble, 
he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Monumental  City; 
where  desperate  adventures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes are  not  looked  upon  as  mere  matters  of 
amusement  or  subjects  for  joke. 


Among  the  curiosities  of  army  life  is  this : 
Dress  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  pretty 
nearly  ahke,  and  everybody  resembles  his  neigh- 
bor, and  nobody  looks  like  himself.  Take  those 
men  and  sprinkle  **  a  half  section,"  aa  they  say 
in  niinoia,  pretty  thickly  with  them,  put  them 
under  the  biff  umbrellas  of  the  camps,  chink  a 
litde  town  ftul'  of  them  till  every  house  swarms 
like  a  hive  in  June,  set  them  all  m  the  usual  mo- 
tion of  army  life,  and  then  b^in  to  look  for  your 
"  next  best  friend,"  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
journey ;  you  might  better  be  <<  Japhet  in  search 
of  his  &ther."  Perhaps  you  may  remember  hav- 
ing passed  a  fkmiliar  niend  who  was  redining  in 
the  chair  with  hia  fruie  upturned,  as  is  the  fashion 
of  thoae  who  oome  under  the  barber'a  handa  — 


passed  without  recogpixing  falm.  Of  course  it 
was  the  unwonted  position  Uiat  gave  him  the  1<k^ 
of  a  stranger ;  the  shadows  feu  in  new  plaoea, 
and  the  effect  was  a  new  impression.  You  would 
be  struck  with  this  in  looldnff  down  upon  the 
faces  turned  towards  heaven  after  a  battie,  either 
on  the  field  or  in  the  hospital;  the  lig^t  fidls 
squarely  down  ;  no  abadowa  under  the  brow,  no 
shading  beneath  the  chin,  and  the  whole  &ce  oo 
clears  up,  softens  and  grows  delicate,  that  you 
may  be  looking  upon  a  firiend  and  not  know  it. 
Death  generally  impairs  the  beauty  of  women, 
but  it  sometimes  makes  homely  men  wonto-fiilly 
handsome. 


A  Southern  Miibttr.  —  When  tiie 
history  of  current  events  at  the  South  is  brought 
to  lignt,  there  will  be  revelations  of  aacrifioe  and 
suffering  for  loyahy  to  the  Union  that  win  Agnr 
that  the  age  of  heroism  has  not  wholly  gone  by. 
A  letter  from  a  lady  in  Charleston,  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  g^vea  an  aocoont  of  a  martyr  to  loy- 
alty whose  name  will  be  honored  in  the  hu^trnj 
that  is  to  be  written  of  the  great  events  of  tiua 
age.  thoagh  now  eonoeakd  from  notiyes  of  pro- 
dence: 

"  Poor  F— —  is  dead ;  befbre  the  iUl  of  Sum- 
ter he  exerted  all  his  influence,  using  both  pen 
and  voice  against  the  rebellion,  until  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  At  first  he  was  treated  aa 
an  ordinary  criminal  awaiting  trial ;  bnt  after  ibe 
battie  of  Manassas,  the  Uonfedemtea  seemed 
drunk  with  triumph  at  their  victory,  and  mad 
with  rage  over  the  vast  number  of  victima  nho 
fell  in  their  ranks.  I  wrote  you  with  what  pomp 
this  city  mourned  her  dead ;  amid  it  aH,  when  the 

Confederate  host  seemed  like  to  win,  F was 

offered  freedom  and  promotion  if  he  would  es- 
pouse the  Confederate  cause.  His  military  and 
scientific  attainments  were  considerable,  whioh 
made  them  anxious  for  his  services.  'I  have 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,'  aakl  he,  *  and  am 
not  one  to  break  my  pledge.'  When  tempted 
with  promotion  if  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
enlist  beneath  their  banner,  he  said,  *  Ton  cannot 
buy  my  loyalty.  I  love  Carolina  and  the  SouA ; 
but  I  love  my  country  better.'  Finding  him  &ith- 
fdl  to  the  flag  he  loved,  he  was  made  to  fbel  the 
power  of  his  enemies.  He  was  cast  into  a  mis- 
erable, damp,  lU-ventilated  cell,  and  ftd  on  coarse 
fare ;  half  the  time  n^leoted  by  hie  dnmken 
keeper.  His  property  was  confiaeated,  and  Us 
wife  and  children  beggared.  Poor  fidlowf  he 
sank  beneath  his  trouuea,  and  was  soon  removed 
firom  the  persecution  of  Ids  oppressors.  The  day 
before  his  death  he  said  to  his  wife :  '  Marv,  you 
are  beffgared  because  I  would  not  prove  disioyaL' 
*  Qod  ^  thanked  for  your  fideUty ! '  replied  the 
wife.  *They  have  taken  your  wealth  uid  life, 
but  could  not  stain  your  honor,  and  our  children 
shall  boast  of  an  unspotted  name.  Mv  husband, 
rejoice  in  your  truth.'  She  returned  to  her  friends 
after  his  death,  openly  declaring  her  proudest 
boast  should  be,  her  hu^>and  died  a  martyr  to 
his  patriotism.  Who  shall  aay  the  day  of  hero- 
ism has  passed?" 
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Pets  in  the  ABMY.-^Tbey  have  the  straDg- 
est  pets  in  the  army,  that  nobody  would  dream 
of  *'  taking  to "  at  home>  and  yet  they  are  little 
touches  of  the  gentler  nature  that  give  you  so 
much  cordial  feeling  when  you  see  them.  One  of 
the  boys  has  canied  a  red  squirrel  through  *'  thick 
and  thin"  over  a  thousand  miles.  "Bun"  eats 
hand  tack  like  a  veteran,  and  has  the  freedom  of 
the  tent  Another's  affections  overflow  upon  a 
slow-winking,  unspeculative  little  owl,  captured 
in  Arkansas,  and  bearing  a  name  with  a  classical 
smack  to  it — Minerva.  A  third  gives  his  heart 
to  a  young  Cumberland  Mountain  bear ;  but  chief 
among  camp  pets  are  dogs.  Riding  on  the  sad- 
dle-bow, tucked  into  a  baggage  wagon,  mounted 
on  a  knapsack,  growling  und^  a  gun,  are  dogs 
brought  to  a  premature  end  as  to  ears  and  tails, 
and  yellow  at  that;  pi^-nosed,  square-headed 
brutes,  sleek  terriers,  delicate  morsels  of  spaniels, 
"  Tray,  Blanche,  Sweetheart,  little  dogs  and  all" 
A  dog,  like  a  hone,  comes  to  love  the  rattle  and 
crash  of  musket  and  cannon.  Tliere  was  one  in 
an  Illinois  regiment,  and  regarded  aa  belonging 
to  it,  thoogh  his  name  might  not  be  on  the  mus- 
ter-roll, that  chases  half-spent  shot  as  a  kitten 
firolics  with  a  ball  of  worsted.  He  has  been  under 
fire  and  twice  wounded,  and  left  the  tip  of  his 
tail  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Woe  to  the 
man  that  shall  wantonly  kill  him.  But  I  was 
especially  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  a  little 
iirhite  sjumiel  that  messed  with  a  battery  and  de- 
lighted in  the  name  of  "  Dot"  No  matter  what 
was  up,  that  fellow's  silken  coat  must  be  washed 
every  oay ;  and  there  was  need  of  it,  for  when  the 
battery  was  on  the  march,  they  just  plunged  him 
into  the  sponge-bucket— not  tlie  tidiest  chamber 
ima^able — that  swings  like  its  more  peaceful 
cousin,  the  tar-bucket,  under  the  rear  axle  of  the 
gun-carriage — plumped  him  into  that,  clapped 
on  the  cover,  and  Dot  was  good  for  an  inside 
passage.  One  day  the  battery  crossed  a  stream 
and  the  water  came  well  up  to  the  guns.  Nobody 
thought  of  Dot,  and  when  all  across,  a  gunner 
looked  into  the  bucket;  it  was  full  of  water,  and 
Dot  was  as  dead  as  a  little  dirty  door  mat — B.  F, 
Taylor.  

A  CuBious  Stobt.  —  The  Southern  papers 
told  a  curious  story  about  a  ghostly  armv  that 
was  seen  down  there.  Nobody  has  pretended  to 
give  a  solution  of  the  mystery ;  but  it  was  wisely 
suggested  that  it  was  an  optical  illusion.  Here  is 
the  story: 

"Aremakable  phenomenon  was  witnessed  a 
few  miles  west  of  Lewisburg,  Greenbrier  County, 
Va.,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1863,  about  three 
o'clock  P.  M.,  by  Mr.  Moses  Dwyer,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  seated  in  his  porch  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  by  others  at  or  near  the  house. 

'*  The  weather  was  quite  hot  and  dry ;  not  a 
cloud  could  be  seen ;  no  wind  even  nimed  the 
foliage  on  the  surrounding  trees.  All  things  be- 
ing propitious,  the  grand  panorama  began  to 
move.  Just  over  and  tlurough  the  tops  of  the 
trees  on  the  adjacent  hills,  to  the  south,  immense 
numbers  of  rolls,  resembling  cotton  or  smoke,  ap- 


parently of  the  size  and  shape  of  doors,  seemed 
to  be  passing  rapidly  through  the  air,  yet  in  beau- 
tiful order  and  regularity.  The  rolls  seemed  to 
be  tinged  on  the  edge  with  light  ff^een,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  border  of  deep  fringe.  There  were  ap- 
parently thousands  of  them ;  they  were  perhaps  an 
nour  m  getting  by.  After  they  had  passed  over 
and  out  of  sight,  the  scene  was  changed  from  the 
air  above  to  the  earth  beneath,  and  became  more 
intensely  interesting  tO|  the  spectators  who  were 
witnessing  the  panorama  from  different  stand- 
points. 

**  In  the  deep  valley  beneath,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  (apparently)  human  beings  (men) 
came  in  view,  travelling  m  the  same  direction  as 
the  roUs,  marching  in  good  order,  some  thirty  or 
forty  in  depth,  moving  rapidly  — > '  double-^mck ' 
—  and  commenced  ascending  the  almost  msur- 
mountable  hiUs  opposite,  and  bad  the  stoop  pecu- 
liar to  men  ascending  a  steep  moimtain.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
men ;  some  were  very  large,  whilst  others  were 
quite  smalL  Their  arms,  legs,  and  heads  could 
be  distmctly  seen  in  motion.  Thev  seemed  to  ob- 
serve strict  military  discipline,  and  there  were  no 
stra^lers. 

*' There  was  uniformity  of  dress ;  white  blouses 
or  shirtB,  with  white  pants ;  they  were  without  guns, 
swords,  or  anything  that  indicated  '  men  of  war.' 
On  they  came  through  the  valley  and  over  the 
steep  road,  crossing  the  road,  and  finally  passing 
out  of  sight,  in  a  direction  due  north  from  those 
who  were  looking  on. 

"  The  gentleman  who  witnessed  this  is  a  man 
with  whom  you  were  once  acauainted,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  as  truthful  a  man  as  we  nave  in  this  country, 
as  b'ttle  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  *  fanciful  spec- 
ulations '  as  any  roan  living.  Four  others  (re- 
spectable ladies)  and  a  servant  girl  witnessed  this 
strange  phenomenon. 

**  On  the  14th  instant  the  same  scene,  almost 
identical,  was  seen  by  eight  or  ten  of  the  Confed- 
erate pickets  at  Runger's  Mill,  and  by  many  of  the 
citizens  in  that  neighborhood ;  this  is  about  four 
miles  east  of  Percy's.  It  was  about  an  hour 
passing."  

The  CmcKAMAUGA  Battle-Fielo.  — A  South- 
em  writer  gives  the  following  description : 

"  As  it  grows  darker,  we  observe  a  bright  li^ht 
about  one  mile  in  front  of  us ;  which  our  guide 
informs  us  is  the  burning  of  their  second  line  of 
works,  which  the  Yankees  fired  before  leaving. 
'  You  will  see  some  awful  sights  if  you  go  there,' 
remarked  he.    Ere  long, 

'The  pale  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she 

looked  down 
On  the  red  sands  of  the  battle-field  with  bloody 

corses  strewn.' 

'*  And  wending  our  way  among  the  ^rand  old 
oaks  of  the  forest,  now  scarred  and  withered  by 
the  strife  enacted  beneath  them,  and  picking  our 
way  among  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
we  at  length  reached  the  woHls  constructed  by 
the  enemy  on  Saturday  night,  and  defended  with 
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Buch  obstinacy  on  Sunday.  Notwithstanding  I 
have  seen  some  dozen  battle-fields  during  the 
vrar,  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  compare  with 
the  horrors  of  the  scene  presented  here.  As  I 
stated  before,  the  enemy  had  set  fire  to  their 
works  when  forced  to  leave  them,  and  the  fire  had 
communicated  to  the  forests  and  lit  up  the  Aene 
far  and  wide.  The  dead  and  wounded  lay  in 
heaps,  literally  piled  upon  each  other,  and  in 
many  instances  the  fire  had  burned  them  to  a 
cinder,  and  many  of  the  wounded  had  their  clothes 
bumed  off,  and  their  bodies  were  a  perfect  blister. 
The  cries  of  these  poor,  wretched  creatures  were 
awful  to  hear,  and  many  implored  us  to  kill 
them  and  put  them  out  of  their  misery. 

"  Upon  examining  their  haversacks,  nothing  was 
found  but  com  bread,  and  several  told  me  that 
they  had  been  eating  that  for  five  days  without 
food  or  water,  and  that  their  leaders  did  not  care 
for  them  after  they  had  received  awoimd.  It 
was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered — the  groups 
of  dead  men  and  horses,  and  writhing  forms  of 
the  wounded  there  in  that  dreary  forest,  only  seen 
by  the  scattered  moonbeams  as  they  stole  through 
the  branches,  and  the  flickering  fire  light,  as  it 
crept  slowly  but  steadily  up  to  where  they  lay, 
and  the  fearful  cries  of  those  who  watched  its  ad- 
vance, unable  to  drag  their  broken  limbs  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  destroyer:  and  then  the  dis- 
torted and  upturned  faces  of  those  whose  bodies 
were  lying  amidst  the  grim  shadows  which  fell 
around,  conspicuous  among  which  was  the  shadow 
of  death.  All  the  pompous  pageantry  of  the 
scene  was  gone,  and  nought  remained  of  all  the 
glory  lost  and  won  upon  that  bloody  field  save 
the  wretched  forms  of  those  who  no  more  will 
spring  forward  at  the  eall  to  arms." 


The  Battle  of  Frederickton.  —  The  vic- 
tory of  the  national  troops  at  Frederickton,  next 
to  their  own  bravery  and  daring,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  an  old  negro,  who  informed 
them  of  the  ambuscade  by  Jeff  Thompson,  into 
which,  if  they  had  fallen,  a  terrible  slaughter 
would  have  followed.  The  agency  of  this  negro 
is  described  as  follows : 

"  I  saw  but  two  white  men  in  the  town  as  we 
marched  through.  No  one  came  out  to  meet  our 
advance.  This  was  a  little  mysterious  and  omi- 
nous. The  negroes  told  us  that  the  troops  h84 
left  b^  the  south  road,  indicating  the  direction  by 
pointing.^  While  we  were  sleeping,  a  Lieutenant 
was  walking  a  little  south  of  the  town,  accompa- 
nied by  an  old  darky,  who  said,  *  Heap  of  men, 
massa,  out  souf  in  de  timber  dar.'  '  Guess  not ; 
you  are  mistaken.'  *  No  mistake,  massa.'  The 
Lieutenant  thought  enough  of  the  remark  to 
mention  it  to  a  Major  near  by,  who  also  remarked, 
*It  must  be  a  great  mistake.'  The  old  darky 
had  followed  up,  and,  hearing  the  reply,  said, 
*No  mistake,  no  mistake.'  Tne  Major  thought 
he  would  CO  with  the  news  to  Colonel  Carlin,  who 
also  thougnt  it  a  mistake ;  but,  concluding  it  best 
not  to  be  fooled,  he  sent  a  man  to  reconnoitre. 
The  timber  referred  to  lies  about  a  mile  south  of 


the  town,  and  skirts  botii  sides  of  the  road  by 
which  the  enemy  were  8<ud  to  have  left-  The 
scout  found  the  timber  all  alive  wiUi  armed  men 
—  infantr}'  and  cavalry.  The  old  darky  had  be- 
trayed them,  and  their  trick  was  all  revealed,  viz., 
tu  get  us  into  an  ambush  while  following  them. 

**  The  man  galloped  back  with  the  information. 
The  soldiers  were  roused  up,  ordered  into  line, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  our  whole  brigade 
was  ready  to  march,  and  most  of  the  regiments 
were  in  motion.  The  artillerymen  had  got  a 
twenty-four-pounder  out  ready  to  shell  the  tim- 
ber ;  also  a  six-pounder  was  placed.  The  enemy, 
seeing  himself  found  out,  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  it  He  had  judged  well  where  our 
cannon  would  be  placed,  and  had  artillery  bearing 
directly  on  those  points.  When  I  first  ynked  up, 
I  heard  the  report  of  a  six-pounder.  'Hallo! 
guess  thejr're  cleaning  out  ttieir  guns.'  TMa 
roused  aU,  and,  before  we  had  got  our  tniDs  cm, 
several  g^s  had  sounded,  and  now  they  beUowed 
thick  and  fleist  <A  fight,  boys!  The^re  at  it!' 
rung  along  the  line. 

''The  enemy  had  begun  the  firing,  and  per- 
formed well,  their  second  shot  having  smashed  a 
wheel  on  our  six-pounder.  Thus  the  battle  be]|ao. 
Not  ten  minutes  had  yet  elapsed  since  the  tune 
the  scout  had  returned." 


Colonel  Mosbt  Outwitted.  —  On  the  25th 
of  March,  1864,  Captain  E.  B.  Gere,  of  the  OnB- 
wold  Light  Cavalry,  was  sent  out  from  the  Union 
camp,  with  one  hundred  nnd  twenty-five  men,  to 
the  neighborhoods  of  Ben*yviile  and  Win^es- 
ter,  Va.,  on  a  scout,  and  encamped  at  Millwood, 
some  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  fonner  place. 
After  the  men  had  got  their  fires  built.  Sergeant 
Weatherbee,  of  company  B,  Corporal  Simpson, 
of  company  H,  and  a  private,  went  some  two 
miles  from  camp  to  get  supper  at  a  farm-hoose, 
and  while  waiting  for  the  long-delayed  tea,  were 
surprised  to  find  several  revolvers  suddenly  ad- 
vance into  the  room,  behind  each  pair  of  which 
was  either  Colonel  Moshy,  a  rebel  Captain,  or  a 
Lieutenant,  aU  rather  aetermined  men,  with 
"  shoot  in  their  eyes,"  who  demanded  the  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  aforesaid  Yankees.  Ihe 
aim  being  wicked,  the  three  Twenty-firaters  saw 
they  were  "  under  a  cloud,"  and  so  quietly  gave 
up  the  contest 

Colonel  Mosby  was  much  elated  with  his  good 
fortune,  and  re(]uired  his  prisoners  to  follow  him 
supperless  on  his  rounds  to  his  headquarters  at 
Pans ;  the  private,  however,  while  pretending  to 
set  his  horse,  hid  himself  in  the  hay  and  esci^ed, 
Mosby  not  daringto  wait  and  hunt  him  up. 

On  the  way  to  JParis  the  Colonel  amused  him- 
self by  constantly  taunting  his  prisoners  with 
questions.  •*  Were  they  with  Major  Cole  when  he 
thrashed  him  at  Upperville  ?  "  "  Were  they  with 
Major  Sullivan,  of  the  First  Veterans,  when  his 
men  ran  away  and  left  him  P  "  "  How  did  they 
fancy  his  gray  nag?  —  he  took  that  from  a  Yan- 
kee Lieutenant."  "  Didn't  the  Yanks  dread  him 
and  his  men  more  than  they  did  the  regular 
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rebel  eavahjP "  ** How  did  they  "  (the  priaon- 
en)  **  like  hia  stvle  of  ^hting  ?  **  and  a  hundred 
euch  remaiks,  that  indicated  the  man  as  being 
more  of  a  vain  braggart  than  a  hera 

He  was,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged  in  gather- 
ing his  men  with  the  arowed  intention  of  attack- 
ing Capt  Gere's  force  at  dayUght,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, of  cutting  it  to  pieces.  His  followers  hve  in 
the  iarm-houses  of  London,  Clarke,  and  Jefier- 
son  Counties,  and  are  either  rebel  soldiers  or 
Union  citizens,  as  the  caae  may  require.  He 
would  ride  np  to  a  house,  call  Joe  or  Jake,  and 
tell  them  that  he  wanted  them  at  such  an  hour  at 
the  unuU  place  —  to  go  and  tell  Jim  or  Mose. 
Almatt  every fcarm  turned  otU  sotnebody  in  amtoer 
to  hie  calif  proving  that  these  men,  with  the  cer- 
tified oath  of  allegiance  in  their  pockets,  and  with 
passes  allowing  them  to  come  in  and  go  out  of 
our  lines  at  will,  are  not  only  in  sympathy  with 
the  enemy,  but  are  themselves  jpearjurea  rebele. 

When  they  arrived  at  Pans,  Colonel  Mosby 
dismounted  and  stepped  into  the  house  where  he 
bad  his  headquarters,  leaving  his  pistols  in  the 
bolsters.  The  Lieutenant,  with  drawn  revolver, 
watched  the  prisoners,  while  the  Captain  endeav- 
<nred  to  find  an  orderly  to  take  the  norses.  Cor- 
poral Simpson,  who  had  been  marking  the  road 
for  foture  use,  and  had  been  long  looking  for  it, 
saw  his  chance,  and  pretended  to  tie  his  horse, 
but  really  putting  his  foot  into  the  stirrup  of 
Moaby's  saddle,  cmd  laying  hold  of  one  ot  the 
overlooked  pistols.  The  Lieutenant,  detecting  the 
move,  fired  at  him,  when  S.  shot  him  through  the 
heart  with  the  weapon  he  had  secured.  The 
Ci^tain  turned  round  and  fired,  and  Colonel 
Mosby  came  to  the  door  to  see  "  what  all  that 
■  rQw  was  about,"  just  in  time  to  hear  a  bullet 
whii  unpleasantly  dose  to  his  head,  that  S.  fired 
at  him, "  jpat  for  luck,"  as  he  and  his  comrade 
left  —  yeUingback:  **ColonelMaeby,howdoyou 
Wee  our  etyle  of  fighting*^  We  bdong  to  the 
Twenty "firet  New  YorkJ*  And  away  they  went, 
living  Colonel  Mosby  dismounted,  and  outwit- 
ted of  his  best  horse,  saddle,  pistols,  and  over- 
coat, two  Yankee  prisoners,  and  with  at  least  one 
vacancy  among  his  commissioned  officers.  Cor- 
poral Simpson  rode  twelve  miles  to  the  camp, 
closely  followed  by  the  Sergeant,  and  ^ve  Cap- 
tain uere  such  notice  of  the  enemy's  intentions 
that  they  thought  best  not  to  pitch  m  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  

Obedience  to  Obdebs. — When  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  ordered  firom  the  valley  of  Western 
Virginia  to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  General 
Lee  against  the  national  troops  threatening  Rich- 
mond, Qeneral  Whitings  division  was  sent  to 
join  him.  In  this  division  was  the  celebrated 
Texas  bi^^e  of  Qeneral  Hood.  ^  These  men  had 
never  seen  Jackson,  and  knew  him  only  by  repu- 
tation. As  the  movement  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  as  secret  as 
possible.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the 
men  to  reftise  to  give  information  of  any  kind  to 
civilians  on  the  route,  and  to  answer  all  questions 
with,  "  I  don't  know." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  march.  General  Jack- 


son saw  two  of  Hood's  men  leave  the  ranks  and 
start  for  a  cherry  tree  in  the  neighboring  field. 
Hiding  up  to  them,  he  demanded,  sternly,  — 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

**  I  don*t  know,"  replied  one  of  the  men,  coolly, 
not  knowing  to  whom  he  was  speaking. 

"  What  is  vour  name  P  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to  P  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

^  What  does  this  mean  P  "  asked  the  General, 
turning  to  the  other  man,  who  stood  by  silently. 

"Why,  you  see,"  replied  the  soldier,  "Old 
Stonewall  gave  orders  yesterday  that  we  are  not 
to  know  anything  until  alter  the  next  fight,  and 
we  mean  to  obey  nim." 

The  General  smiled — he  rarely  laughed— and 
sent  the  men  back  to  their  regiment. 


AFTER  THE  FIGHT. 

Ok B  of  the  boys  lies  dead  in  his  tent, 

All  alone. 
Soldier,  go  in,  go  in. 
And  smooth  back  his  hair, 
And  close  the  dead  eyes. 
So  dreamily  blue, 
That  are  staring  straight  through 
The  night,  towards  the  skies, 

Where  his  soul  has  gone  1 

Ay,  and  we  made  a  desperate  charge 

Through  the  smoke* 
And  the  terrible  roar,  for  the  guns 
That  had  growled  all  day 
From  the  rebel  right  — 
Rank  after  rank. 
On  our  wearied  flank, 
Had  gone  down  in  the  fight* 

When  those  cannons  spoke. 

Soorohinghot,  from  their  gprinning  Jaws, 

with  a  shout* 
Came  the  whirling  shot 
And  the  bursting  shell. 
And  the  air  grew  gray 

With  the  driftmg  smoke. 
That  quivered  and  broke 
And  heaved  and  fell. 

When  the  roar  burst  out. 

And  Death  rode  over  the  battle-field. 

Through  the  storm. 
Like  the  withermg  breath  of  a  curse ; 
And  his  voice  rang  out. 
With  a  shrill  report, 

Wbiien  the  xifles  fiashed 
And  the  bayonet  gashed 
The  quivering  heart. 

And  the  knife  struck  home. 

Up  through  the  smoke  and  the  driving  shot, 

And  the  strife, 
Ring  the  bugle-notes  sounding  a  charge ; 
Ana  the  spurs  strike  deep, 
And  away  we  plunge, 

With  a  deafening  shout, 
And  our  swords  are  out, 
For  the  ghastly  lunge 

At  the  foeman's  life. 
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8tQl  art  the  gons  fiir  a  tpaee,  as  tiiovgh 

Without  braath ; 
And  OUT  men  go  gallantly  down. 
With  unbroken  ranka. 
And  a  shout  for  the  «  Stars." 
There's  a  swift,  bright  flash 
From  the  guns,  and  a  crash, 
And  the  red  earth  Jars 

'Neath  the  thunder  of  death. 

And  many  a  brave  boy  £eU  when  that  fire 

Burst  out. 
Yet  we  hurled  the  foe  heavily  back, 
In  the  fierce,  wild  fight, 
And  the  victory  was  won ; 
But  the  doid  lay  white 
In  the  ghastly  light, 
Asthesinkmg  sun 

Looked  in  on  the  rout. 

This  one  came  firom  the  fight  with  a  ball 

In  his  side; 
And  he  sleeps  so  peaceftilly  now 
That  we'll  leave  hmi  to  rest 
By  our  camp  on  the  hilL 
Yet  never  wiU  come. 
To  the  loved  enes  at  home. 
Who  watch  for  him  stQl, 

The  Soldier  who  died* 


Thomab'  Gbeat  Fight. —  The  following 
graphio  description  of  the  contest  at  Chicka- 
mauga  was  wntten  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette,  on  Monday,  Sq)tember  21,  1863, 
the  day  after  the  second  day's  operations. 

"  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  fiedrly  risen,  I  mounted 
my  horse,  intending  to  ride  to  the  extreme  left  of 
our  line,  and  thence  proceed  firom  left  to  right,  so 
as  to  get  as  accurate  an  idea  of  it  as  possible  be- 
fore the  real  work  of  the  day  should  oommenoe. 
Riding  about  a  mile,  I  saw  troops  coming  into 
the  road  fVom  the  woods  to  the  east  of  it,  and  had 
I  not  perceived  through  my  glass  that  they  were 
habited  in  blue,  should  have  judged  firom  the  di- 
rection whence  they  came,  that  &y  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  rebel  army.  Suddenly  I  sow  a  courier 
shoot  out  from  the  crowd,  and  oomiag  towards  me 
hatless  and  with  frantic  speed. 

'<As  he  came,  a  dozen  rifle  cracks  firom  the 
woods  skirting  a  cornfield  along  which  he  was 
riding,  informed  me  that  hostile  demonstrations 
of  some  kind  were  being  made  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.  I  halted  until  the  courier  came  up.  He 
delivered  his  despatches  to  another  horseman,  who 
immediately  staited  with  them  towards  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Thomas.  I  then  asked  the 
hatless  courier  what  troops  those  were  ahead. 
He  informed  me  they  were  two  brigades  (Colonel 
Mitchell's  and  Colonel  McCo<^'s)  of  General 
Gordon's  corps,  who  had  been  skirmishing  the  day 
before  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roid's  Bridge  and 
of  Ringg(dd,  as  I  have  already  describe  They 
had  come  to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  army, 
had  halted,  and  were  waiting  for  orders. 

*< '  Are  you  going  back  to  them  now  ?'  I  in- 
quired of  the  courier. 

I  am,'  he  replied,  'but  it  is  haiardoos  busi- 
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nets ;  for  ^  woodi  J[uat  on  the  other  side  of  1 
cornfield  are  lined  with  rebel  duurpahoolen,  wbo 
fire  at  any  one  passing  akag  tlieroad;  just  now 
they  fired  qmte  a  voUey  at  me  as  I  came  through.' 

'^  As  I  wished  to  reaeh  these  troops  of  Geaeral 
Granger's  in  order  to  learn  from  them  what  they 
had  been  doing  the  day  before,  this  answer  waa  m 
little  disoooraging.  Nevertheless,  my  cariosity 
finally  prevailed  over  my  apprehensions,  and  my- 
self snathe  courier  started  back  upon  afuU gallop. 
Of  course  the  sharpshooters  paid  us  their  le- 
speets,  and  more  than  one  bullet  whistled  nneoin- 
fortably  dose  to  our  ears  while  we  were  nmning 
thii  dangerous  gantlet  But  fqrtonately  none  of 
than  hit  either  of  us,  although  one  out  the  hair 
fixnn  my  horae's  mane. 

**  Scttcely  had  I  readied  our  troops  in  aafs^ 
when  an  order  firom  General  Boeecnai,  which 
had  readied  General  Granger  bv  another  rocits^ 
directed  the  two  brigades  to  fSdl  badL  at  oaoe  to 
Roesville,  get  &  supplv  of  ratioos  for  the  three 
days,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  ranimh 
at  a  moment's  notice.  As  the  doee  proximitT  oC 
the  rebels  rendered  it  somewhat  di&ult  just  them 
to  reach  General  Bird's  men,  who  were  ncaroet 
to  me  on  the  right,  I  *foll  beck'  with  GeisanI 
Granger's  troops,  and  remained  ia  the  vidnity  of 
Rossville  until  the  sound  of  battle  in  the  dirsflOoa 
whence  I  had  come  attracted  my  attention*  A 
wild  gallop  back  to  the  left  immediately  ensnod. 
I  was  accompanied  in  the  ride  by  a  member  of 
the  Corps  or  Topographical  Engineers,  attanhed 
to  Oencnral  Rosecrans'  head(|ttarters,aiid  a  firi»oii 
who  had  accompanied  him  m  the  morning  en  an 
excursion  undertaken  for  the  pnrpoae  of  gaiaiiig 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  oountry. 

"  AU  uiree  of  us  agreed  tfa^t  it  was  ahasardooa 
experiment  to  attempt  makinff  our  way  baok  to 
the  army,  the  nearest  portion  of  which  was  distant 
half  a  dosen  miles.  But  the  dtken  wantad  to 
get  back,  the  engineer  said  he  ought  to  be  badk» 
and  my  own  duties  in  that  dhrectioB  wwa  ab- 
solutely imperative.    So  off  we  started. 

**  Here  comes  a  single  soldier,  oovered  with  dust 
and  sweat    Let  na  question  hiiB. 

«<•  Where  do  yoa  bdoi^;?'  <To  the  ragiikr 
brigade.' 

*'  *  Has  it  been  engaged  this  momiag? '  *  X 
should  think  it  had.' 

"< <\^th  what  result? '  'It  was  neariy  all  eat 
to  pieces.' 

'< '  What  re^ment  is  yours? '  •  The  Sixteenth 
United  States  infantry.' 

<<<Didit8ufiiermuch?'  <  Only  thirty  or  foiCf 
of  its  members  are  left.' 

*'  Here  is  a  man  with  an  arm  roughly  bandaged 
and  very  bloody.  The  blood  has  dried  upon  it, 
and  hangs  to  it  in  great  black  dots.  *  Who  art 
you  P  '  '  Private ,  of  the  Tinrty-eif^th  In- 
diana.' *  What  news  have  you?'  'Bad  newi 
enough.'     <  Has   your   regiment   been   in   the 

Slit  ?  '  '  If  it  has  not,  no  one  haa.'  *  With 
at  result?'  'One  third  of  its  number  ars 
killed  and  wounded.'  '  Were  you  whipped?' 
*  Our  brigade  was  left  unsupported,  overpowered 
by  numl^rs,  and  oompelled  for  a  time  te  |;Ef« 
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I  know,  he  is.' 

*' Anather  with  a  ghastly  wound  in  the  head  has 
upon  Ids  jadiet  the  red  •^[ip^e  whieh  show  him 
to  be  an  artiUemaan.  'Whose  battery  do  you 
ibdongtoP'  <  Qnnither's.'  •  Why,  that  is  the 
i^gnlar  battery  belonging  to  General  Khig^  bri- 
gnde;  what  has  it  been  doingP'  <It  has  been 
tidLen  by  the  enemy.'  'Can  it  be  possible?' 
*  It  is,  bat  I  have  heard  sinoe  that  it  was  reta- 
ken.' *  How  came  it  lost? '  <  The  infimtry  sup- 
ports gare  way,  and  tiie  horses  being  nearly  all 
killed,  of  course,  the  gnns  were  oaptmped.' 

''The  stream  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Btrsg- 
glers  were  ran  oTer  by  wagons  dasning  back 
towards  the  rear.  Ambuknees,  filled  with  woumI- 
ed,  came  in  long  procession  from  towards  where 
the  battle  was  raging.  Men  with  wounds  of 
erery  imaginable  desoiption,  not  aflTeetiDg  t^^ 
locomotion,  came  staggering  by  on  foot,  and 
seores  even  of  those  w1k>  haa  been  shot  in  tiieir 
lower  limbs,  hobbled  slowly  on  through  blinding 
masses  of  dust,  which  at  tunes  concealed  every* 
thdngfrom  view. 

"The  bri^ipde  commanded  by  Ccdonel  &  F. 
Scribner,  Thirty-eighth  Indiana,  one  of  the  very 
first  in  the  army,  was  left  particularly  exposed,  as 
its  right  flank  had  been  somewhat  too  ftr  ad- 
Tanced  where  it  had  taken  position  in  the  mcwn- 
i^.  Almost  before  its  pickets  were  driven  in, 
it  found  itself  literally  surrounded  by  thrice  its 
numbers,  who  came  on  with  their  infernal  yells, 
pouring  volley  after  volley  of  deadly  bullets  into 
the  very  bosom  of  this  gallant  brij^e.  For  a 
moment  it  was  thrown  into  conftwion,  and  that 
moment  sufficed  to  jdaoe  tiie  rebels  upon  its 
fiont,  flanks,  and  rear.  But  it  was  not  aestined 
to  surrender.  The  Second,  Thurhr-third,  and  Nine- 

?^fourth  (^io,  the  Thiity-cdgnth  Indiana,  ihe 
enth  Wisconsin^  and  Loomir  battery  are  com- 
posed of  the  best  material  in  tiieir  reraective  States, 
and  their  commander,  Scribner,  haa  succeeded  in 
Hifasing  into  ihem  his  own  magnanimous  and 
gallant  spirit  Oatbering  together  their  broken 
ranks  under  the  mfemal  fire  which  every  instant 
mowed  them  down,  and  fi^winp  theur  heroic 
leader,  they  charged  the  dense  lemons  surround- 
ing them,  and  l&e  a  whirlwind  m  a  forest,  tore 
their  way  through. 

"  But,  alas !  the  guns  of  the  immortal  l^rst 
Michigan  battery  were  left  behind  —  those  black, 
stern-looking  rifle  cannon,  each  one  of  which  I 
had  come  to  regard  with  a  feeling  of  almost  rev- 
erential awe,  because  upon  a  dozen  battle-fields  I 
had  seen  them  flinging  destruction  into  the  ranks 
of  traitors,  and  never  knew  them  once  turned 
against  a  legion  of  my  country's  enenues  which 
t&y  did  not  scatter  lil^  leaves  before  the  blast 
^  Even  in  the  opinion  oi  the  rebels  themselves, 
Loomis  had  made  these  guns  invincible.  They 
were  commanded  now  bv  a  young  man  who,  pos- 
sessmg  naUiralty  the  noblest  qualities,  had  thor- 
oughly learned  the  lessons  of  his  teacher,  and 
promised  to  prove  a  most  worthy  successor,  even 
to  Loomis  himself—  lieutenant  Van  Pelt  Van 
Pelt  loved  his  pieces  with  the  same  unselfish 


devotioD  which  he  manifosted  for  his  lifo.  In  the 
desperate  conflict  whidi  broke  around  Scribner's 
br^rade,  he  managed  the  battery  with  mudi  dex- 
terity and  ooolness^and  for  some  moments  rocked 
the  very  trees  over  the  heads  of  the  rebels  by  the 
fiery  blasts  from  lus  guns.  But  his  horses  were 
shot  down.  Many  m  his  artillerists  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  infantry  supp<nrting  him  had 
been  compelled  to  turn  and  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  a  horde  of  traitors  rushed  to  Ine 
muazles  of  the  now  harmless  pieces.  Van  Peh, 
almost  alone,  stationed  himself  in  front  of  them, 
and  drew  Ms  sword.  *  Scoundrels,'  said  he,  *  dare 
not  touch  these  guns  I'  The  miserable  barba- 
rians, unable  to  appreciate  true  heroism,  bratally 
murdered  him  wnere  he  stood.  The  lastor]r  of 
the  war  ftumishes  not  an  incident  more  touching, 
more  sublime,  than  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Van 
Pdt* 

*'  All  the  guns  of  the  batt^,  save  one,  foU 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 

^  Along  the  entire  line  of  the  left  and  oentre 
there  were  similar  instances  of  heroism,  only  two 
or  three  of  which  I  have  time  to  mention. 

**  At  one  time  the  guns  of  the  Fourth  Indiana 
battery  (Captein  Bush)  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  but  were  retaken  subsequently!  by  a 
simultaneous  charge  of  the  infimtry  and  artillenr- 
men.  This  battery  is  attached  to  General  Starke 
weaver's  brigade. 

**  During  tne  fierce  assault  upon  the  First  di- 
vision, the  Second  Ohio,  being  m  confnsicm,  vras 
rallied  by  Gteneial  Baird  in  person,  and  led  back 
to  a  most  efiSsetive  charge. 

'*  Major-General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  who  combines 
the  chivalrous  courage  of  an  olden  kni^  with 
the  cool,  calm  ability  of  a  Turenne,  had  tune,  not 
only  to  keep  Ids  own  division  in  effective  order, 
but  to  give  his  generous  assistance  to  the  forces 
around  him.  A  tremendous  onslaught  of  the 
enemy  broke  General  Palmer's  lines,  and  scat- 
tered several  of  his  regiments  in  wild  dismi^ 
towards  the  rear.  Amcngst  these  was  the  Sixtn 
Ohio,  which,  in  charge  of  the  fine-spirited  Ander- 
son, had,  up  to  that  moment,  nobly  maintained 
its  ground.  General  Reynolds,  perceiving  the 
danger,  quick  as  lightning  threw  lumself  amongst 
the  brave  but  ln*oken  Guthries. 

**  *  Boys,'  be  shouted,  *  are  you  the  soldiers  of 
the  Sixth  Ohio  who  fought  with  me  at  C9ieat 
Mountain  ?  You  never  turned  your  backs  upon 
traitors  in  Virginia ;  will  you  do  it  here  ? ' 

*< '  No,  no,'  they  scream^  almost  firantioally ; 
'  lead  us  badk,  lead  us  back ! ' 

**  From  every  quarter  came  rushing  up  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  regiment ;  with  magic 
swiftness  they  re-formed  the  ranks ;  with  Genend 
Reynolds  at  their  bead,  they  charged  the  insolent 
enemy,  and,  after  a  moment's  struggle,  evenr 
rebel  in  front  of  them,  not  killed  or  wounded, 
was  in  confused  retreat. 

'<  The  rebels  had  been  manoeuvring  all  day  on 
Friday  about  the  position  at  Gordon's  Mill,  and 
sedng  its  great  strength,  had  menaced  our  left 
flank,  doubdess  with  tb^  express  purpose  of  com- 
piling General  Rosecrans  to  abandon  it  As  the 
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left  must  be  protected  at  all  hanrdi,  their  plan 
partially  iuooeeded,  and  the  immente  transfer  of 
lliomas  from  ri^ht  to  left  on  Friday  night,  so  fkr 
suited  their  designs.  But  it  rendered  our  own  left 
•0  strong  that  it  oeoame  impossible  for  the  rebels 
to  torn  it,  as  they  had  all  along  hoped  and  intended 
to  da  The  attempt,  on  our  part,  to  hold  Gor- 
don's Mill  after  this  transfer,  perhaps,  occasioned 
too  great  a  lengthening  of  our  lines,  and  conse- 
quently too  litue  solidity.  True^  it  seemed  every 
way  adapted  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  flanking 
us  upon  the  right ;  but  the  simple  withdrawal  of 
our  right  wing  to  Mission  Ridge,  allowing  it  to 
rest  there,  wcmld  have  ftdly  secured  that  flank, 
end)led  us  to  bid  defiance  to  the  rebels  in  that 
direction,  greatly  contracted  our  front,  and  re- 
leased, for  immediate  service  on  Saturday,  the 
splendid  divisions  of  Negley  and  Wood.  The 
entire  distance  over  which  the  line  extended  was 
Httle  short  of  three  and  a  half  miles. 

*'  It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  when  Croton's 
brigade,  of  Brannan's  division,  going  down  to  ford 
the  creek,  just  opposite  their  position,  encountered 
the  enemy,  who  was  advancing  in  force,  and,  after 
a  gallant  combat,  was  driven  back.  Reenforce- 
ments  immediately  coming  up  from  the  remainder 
of  Brannan's  diVision,  the  rebds  were,  in  turn, 
driven  pell-mell  towards  the  ford.  Another  fierce 
charge,  by  a  largely  increased  force  of  the  enemy, 
pusl^  back  the  whole  of  Brannan's  division,  in- 
volving General  Baird,  who  at  once  became 
fiercely  engaged.  The  regulars,  outflanked,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  Brannon's  men,  fought  like 
tigers,  but  roUed  back  and  over  Smbni^s  bri- 
gade (the  right  of  which,  being  rather  too  far 
advanced,  was  crumpled  up,  and  the  brigade  liter- 
ally surrounded),  until,  by  unparalleled  gallantry, 
it  cut  its  way  through.  The  storm,  rollmg  from 
t  left  to  right,  fell  next  upon  Johnston,  and  almost 
simultaneously  upon  Reynolds,  who  both  fouffht 
with  desperate  valor,  wavering  at  times,  but 
again  regaining  their  finnness, — giving  back  a 
little,  but  again  advancing, — until  the  troops  of 
Brannan  and  Baird,  ralliM  by  their  able  lefuiers, 
and  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Thomas  him- 
self, whose  courage  was  as  conspicuous  as  his 
coolness,  came  up  once  more  to  the  work. 

"  Then  the  order  was  issued  for  the  entire  line 
to  advance  $  and  nothing  in  history  exceeds  in 
grandeur  the  cluurge  of  that  powerful  corps. 
Longstreet's  men  mm  Vijra;inia  were  directly  op- 
posed to  the  troops  of  Tnomasj  and  alUiough 
they  fought  with  stubbcnn  determination,  tbey 
could  not  for  an  instant  check  the  slow  and  state- 
ly march  of  our  battalions.  In  vain  they  rallied 
and  re-rallied ;  in  vain  they  formed  double  lines, 
which  fired  simultaneously ;  in  vain  they  wheeled 
their  cannons  into  a  score  of  new  positions. 
Thomas  moved  resistlessly  on.  Much  of  our  ar- 
tillery lost  in  the  morning  was  recaptured.  Seven 
pieces  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  They  had  been 
pushed  already  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
Longstreet  was  threatened  with  actual  annihila- 
tion, when  a  new  danger  caused  Thomas  to  halt 

"While  our  left  was  so  remorselessly  driving 
the  rebels,  Polk  and  Hill,  collecting  their  diosen 


legioBSy  threw  then,  with  great  impeCaoaily,  vpoa 
Palmer  and  Van  Cleve,  in  order  to  effact  a  diver- 
sion in  &vor  of  Longstreet.  An  obstinate  con- 
test ensued,  but  the  overpowering  numbers  of  the 
enemy  speedily  broke  to  pieces  large  portions  of 
our  two  divisions,  especisliy  Van  Cleve's.  In  &ct, 
the  rout  of  this  part  of  our  line  was  becoming  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  enemy's  right,  when  Davis, 
who  had  been  marching  up  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  intersect  with  Van  Cleve's  left,  arrived  upon 
the  ground,  went  in  most  gallantly,  and,  for  a 
time,  restCNred  in  that  locality  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  B\it  the  enemy,  knowing  that  all  depended 
upon  his  effecting  a  diversion  in  fSaivor  of  the  de- 
feated Longstreet,  massed  nearly  the  whole  of  hia 
available  force,  hurled  it  upon  Van  Oeve,  and 
Davis  drove  the  former  to  the  left  and  the  latter 
to  the  right,  and  entered  boldly  the  opening  thus 
made.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  Thomas' 
troops,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  our  centre,  began  to  return. 
Reynolds  immediately  sent  the  heroic  Wilder  to 
the  assistance  of  Davis,  and  the  celebrated  3ri- 
gade  of  mounted  infantry  at  first  scattered  ^be 
enemy  in  terror  before  tliem.  But  the  persever- 
ing rebels  ndlyin^  again,  and  charging  in  fresh 
numbers,  even  Wilder  began  to  falTslowly  bade 
General  Sheridai;!,  who  had  been  following  after 
Daris,  now  came  up,  and  led  Colonel  Bradley's 
br^ptde  into  the  fiffht  It  held  its  own  nobly, 
until  the  rebels,  in  uurge  force,  getting  posseasbn 
of  a  piece  of  timber  near  its  flank«  opened  u]Km 
it  an  enfilading  fire,  which  compelled  it  to  give 
way. 

"  But  now  new  actors  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Wood  and  Negley,  who  had  gallantly  r^>elled  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy  at  Owen's  Ford  (assaults 
intended  as  a  feint  to  conceal  the  design  of  the 
rebels  against  our  left),  came  up  to  the  rescue. 
Their  tr^>ps  went  to  work  with  a  will.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  enemy  against  Davis,  Van  Cleve,  ml 
Sheridan  was  speedily  checked.  Reynoldi^  re- 
turning from  the  pursuit  of  Longstreet,  assisted 
in  rallying  the  broken  battalions  of  Palmer. 
Thousands  of  our  scattered  troons  reorganized 
almost  of  their  own  accord.  Bairo,  Brannan,  and 
Johnston  resumed  their  places.  A  consuniing  fire 
swept  all  along  our  front.  The  rebels  retired  ev- 
er3rwhere  before  it ;  and  before  sunset  our  line  was 
again  in  battle  array  upon  almost  precisely  the 
ground  held  that  morning. 

*'  The  morrow  came.  No  sound  of  crackling 
musketry,  or  roaring  cannon,  or  bursting  shell  dis- 
turbed the  peacefulness  of  that  Sabbath  moznii^. 
The  Sabbath!  Yes,  it  was  the  blessed  day  of  rest 
— rest  given  in  mercy  by  kind  Heaven  to  ungrate- 
ful man.  Will  Uie  battle  be  renewed  tGnday? 
If  so,  it  will  be  by  the  lotion  of  the  enemy,  lor 
General  Rosecrans  does  not  willingly  fight  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  first  hour  after  sunrise  passed. 
'  Surely,'  said  our  officers  and  soldiers,  *  there  wiD 
be  no  nght,  for  if  the  enemy  had  intended  to  at^ 
tack  us,  he  would,  foUowinghis  usual  tactics,  have 
fallen  upon  us  at  daybreak.' 

**  Two  hours  more  had  gone  by,  and  some  drop- 
ping musketry  began  to  be  heard  along  the  various 
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parts  of  our  fines.  Finally,  at  about  ten  o'dook 
there  were  sereral  fierce  ToUejSy  and  the  loud 
booming  of  half  a  dozen  pieoes  of  artillery  an- 
nouncing that  the  enemy  had  again,  as  on  the  day 
before,  assatdted  onr  left. 

^*And  now  that  the  battle  has  begun,  let  us 
glance  one  moment  at  the  contending  foroes.  On 
one  side  is  our  old  army  whidi  fought  at  Stone 
Kiver,  reenforoed  by  two  divisions  (Brannan's 
and  Reynolds'  corps,)  and  Starkweather's  biiffade 
of  Baird's  division.  But  counterbalancing  these 
to  some  extent,  Post's  brigade  of  Davis'  division, 
and  Wagner's  of  Wood's,  were  both  absent  We 
might  or  might  not  also  rely  for  assistance  upon 
Steadman's  division  of  General  Granger's  corps. 

^  Opposed  to  these  was  the  old  army  of  the 
Tennessee,  which  Brasg  had  so  long  commanded, 
Longstreet's  formidable  corps  from  Virginia,  one 
half  of  Johnston's  army  from  Miinssippi,  Buck- 
ner's  division  from  East  Tennessee,  Datmey  Mau- 
ry^s  division  from  Mobile,  Brigadier-General  Lee's 
eommand  from  Atlanta,  and  £om  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  fresh  troops  in  the  service  of  the  State 
of  Georgia — in  all,  amountinj;  to  at  least  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.  The  Umon  army  confronting 
them  was  certainly  not  more  than  finy-five  thou- 
sand strong. 

*'  The  fi^t  upon  the  extreme  left  commenced 
by  a  desperate  assault  of  the  enemy  upon  General 
John  Beatty's  brigade  of  Negley's  division.  The 
brigade,  as  well  as  its  famous  leader,  stood  their 
flpround  nobly,  but  being  somewhat  isolated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Hue,  finally  retired. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  other  brigades  of 
Negley's  division  were  posted  much  farther  to 
the  right.  A  desire  to  reunite  the  two  portions 
of  his  command  induced  General  Bosecrans  to 
send  General  Wood  to  take  General  Negley's 
place  in  line  until  the  latter  should  effisct  the  re- 
union of  his  brigades.  Wood  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  execute  the  order,  filling  up  the  gap 
as  Negley  retired.  The  rebels,  understanding  the 
movement  of  Neeley's  to  be  a  retreat,  immediately 
advanced  their  skirmishers,  not  only  here,  but  all 
along  the  left,  and  the  fighting  at  once  became 
terrific,  as  I  have  described.  Th^  rebels,  howev- 
er, soon  ceased  to  attack  General  Wood's  front, 
and  for  a  time  appeared  to  devote  their  entire 
attention  to  General  Thomas.  I  went  down  to 
the  extreme^  left  of  General  Wood's  position 
about  this  time,  and  looking  thence  into  some 
ctumfields,  could  see  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  break  the  lines  of  Brannan  and  Bey- 
nolcb.  The  soldiers  of  these  two  noble  divisions 
were  lying  behind  rude  breastworks  of  logs  and 
rails  constructed  the  night  before.  Their  artillery 
in  the  rear  fired  over  their  heads,  and  it  really 
seemed  as  if  that  long  line  of  defence  was  some 
immense  serpent,  instinct  with  hideous  life,  and 
breathing  continually  from  his  huge,  rough  sides 
volumes  of  smoke  and  fiame.  Colonel  Vander- 
▼eer,  Thirty-fifth  Ohio,  of  Brannan's  division, 
vras  fighting  here  with  a  brigade  second  to  but 
few  in  the  service.  The  Colonel  himself  is  a  true 
hero,  and  the  command  and  the  commander  are 
worthy  of  each  other.    Here  also  was  the  brave 


and  able  Tuichin,  with  a  brigade  composed  prin- 
cipally of  Ohio  troops,  who  won  for  themselves 
and  the  State  that  sent  them  forth  immortal 
honor  during  the  confiicts  of  that  day. 

^  Again  and  again  the  rebel  lines,  advancing 
fit>m  the  cover  of  the  woods  into  the  open  corn- 
fields, charged  with  impetuous  fury  and  terrific 
yeUs  towaras  the  breastworks  of  logs  and  rails ; 
but  each  time  the  fiery  blasts  from  our  batteries 
and  battalions  swept  over  and  around  them,  and 
their  ranks  were  crumbled  and  swept  away  as  a 
bank  of  loose  day  washed  by  a  rushing  flood. 
But  as  hBt  as  one  fine  fell  off  another  appeared, 
rushing  sternly  on  over  the  dead  and  bleeding 
bodies  of  their  faUen  comrades.  Longstreef  s 
corps  was  seeking  to  regain  its  lost  laurels  of  yes- 
terday. D.  H.  Hill,  at  the  head  of  Hardee's  old 
oorps,  was  lending  them  the  assistance  of  a  di- 
vision, and  Buokner's  troops  were  throwing  their 
weight  into  the  scale.  Thomas  fought  only  with 
his  forces  of  Saturday  weakened  by  Satiurday's 
heavy  losses.  It  was  an  unequal  contest,  ana  a 
pang  of  agony  shot  through  my  heart  as  I  saw 
our  exhauiSed  yeterans  begm  to  waver.  To  waver 
in  the  face  of  the  charging,  shouting,  thundering 
host  which  confronted  them,  was  to  lose  all ;  and 
the  next  moment  wave  after  wave  of  the  rebel 
sea  came  surgmg  down  towards  the  breastworks, 
dashing  macUv  a^^ainst  and  over  the  barrier,  and 
greedily  swallowmg  up  its  defenders,  with  all 
thdr  mat^eL  Never  was  resistance  more  stub- 
bom  and  determined,  but  never  was  attack  pros- 
ecuted with  more  deviUsh  pertinacity. 

<*  Meantime,  as  General  JtUjuolds  was  so  sorely 
pressed.  General  Wood  was  ordered  to  march  in- 
stantly by  the  left  fiank,  pass  Brannan,  and  go  to 
Ins  relief.  Davis  and  Sheridan  were  to  shift  over 
to  the  left,  and  thus  close  up  the  line.  As  the 
occasion  was  urgent.  General  Wood  drew  in  his 
skirmishers  with  considerable  haste,  and  the  reb- 
els, for  the  second  time  mistaking  a  withdrawal 
for  a  fiij^ht,  pressed  forward  like  a  torrent,  and 
poured  into  the  ranks  of  G^ieral  Wood  a  storm 
of  musket  balls,  canister,  and  grape.  Moving 
upon  the  double-auick,  the  men  endeavored  lor 
a  time  to  keep  their  files  in  order,  but  as  that  pit- 
iless storm  of  lead  and  iron  continued  to  be 
hurled  against  them,  the  regiments  be^n  to 
spread  out  like  a  fan,  wider  and  wider,  until  final* 
ly  they  were  torn  to  flinters.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  brigade  commanded  by 
Colonel  BuelL  The  undaimted  Wood,  with  Har- 
ker's  brigade,, comparatively  intact,  passed  on  to 
his  destinatiosu 

'*  Here  was  the  great  turning-point  in  the  bat- 
tle.   Here,  indeed,  the  battle  was  lost. 

"Davis,  coining  up  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  Wood's  withdrawal,  was  caught  ui>on 
the  left  fiank  l^  the  fiery  rebel  torrent  now  pouring 
through  the  opening  and  pushed  off  towards  tne 
right  m  utter  disorder,  like  a  door  which  is  swung 
back  upon  its  hinges,  and  shattered  by  the  same 
blow.  Van  Oeve  and  what  remained  of  Palmer 
were  struck  upon  the  other  side,  and  shivered  as 
a  sapling  by  a  thunderbolt  Even  the  personal 
exertions  of  Bosecrans  himself,  who,  with  drawn 
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sword,  and  at  the  head  of  hit  devotod  8ta£(  ear 
deavored  to  check  the  rout,  were  ineffectaaL 

**  After  that  fiUal  break  our  line  of  battle  was 
not  again  re-formed  daring  the  day. 

**  It  was  about  half  past  twelve,  when«  bearing 
a  heavy  cannonade  open  upon  the  nght,  I  gallopea 
OTer  in  that  direction  to  see  what  it  might  mean. 
A  lon^tudinal  gap  in  Mission  Bidge  admits  the 
RoBsville  road  into  Chattanooga  Tailey,  and  skirts 
along  a  large  cornfield  at  the  mouth  of  the  gapi 
Looking  across  the  cornfield  from  theffap,  you  see 
thick  woods  upon  the  other  side.  Toe  oomflekl 
itself  is  a  sort  of  *  coTe '  in  the  ridge ;  and  here 
were  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  army  vehicles  min* 
gled  with  the  debris  of  dismantled  and  disoom- 
nted  batteries.  Fragments  of  Davis'  flying  squad- 
rons had  also  lodged  in  this  field. 

**  While  I  stood  fpoBg  upon  this  scene  from 
the  summit  of  the  ndge,  some  vebri  skirmishers 
appeared  in  the  skirts  of  the  woods  opposite  the 
gap  I  have  mentioned,  and  flung  perhaps  a  dosen 
musket  balls  into  the  field.  Instantly  men,  ani- 
mals, vehicles,  became  a  mass  of  strug^fling,  curs- 
ing, shouting,  frightened  life.  £ver3rthing  and 
everybody  appeared  to  dash  headlong  for  thenar- 
row  gap,  anTmen,  bones,  mules,  mbolauoes, 
baggage  wagons,  ammunition  wagons,  artillery 
carnages,  and  caissons  were  roUea  and  tumbled 
together  in  a  confbsed,  inextricable,  and  finally 
motionless  mass,  completely  blocking  up  the 
mouth  of  the  gaps.  Nearly  all  this  booty  sub- 
sequently fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  SidiL- 
ened  and  disgusted  by  the  spectacle,  I  turned 
away  to  watch  the  operations  of  General  Thom- 
as' corps,  upon  whidi  alone  depended  the  safety 
of  the  army. 

**  Qeneral  Thomas  had  withdrawn  his  men  al- 
most entirely  from  the  valley,  and  taken  up  a  po- 
sition on  the  nde  of  Mission  Ridge.  His  left  still 
rested  upon  the  Lafeyette  road,  sm  his  right  upon 
the  ridge  near  the  gap  I  have  already  spoken  oL 
Here  were  collected  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  powerfrd  corps  winch  had  so  long  breasted 
the  nerce  assaults  of  the  enemy  in  the  forenoon. 

** Not  lonff  was  the  new  line  (^battle  pennitted 
to  remain  idle.  Cannon  bellowed  agamst  it; 
missiles  of  every  kind  were  hurled  against  it ; 
shells  burst  above  it;  rifle  balls  went  tearing 
through  it ;  but  still  it  remained  Arm. 

*'  It  was  certain,  however,  as  truth  itself,  that 
unless  assistance  should  reach  it  from  some  quar- 
ter, and  that  right  speedily,  it  must  at  length 
succumb,  for  the  rebel  leaders,  emboldened  by 
the  rout  of  McCook  and  Crittenden,  were  gather- 
ing their  hosts  to  hurl  them  in  a  last  mi^ty  ef- 
fort against  the  feeble  band  that  confronted  tnem. 
Whence  should  that  succor  come  P 

*'  Suddenly  a  vast  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  to 
rise  above  the  trees  away  to  the  left,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  long  lines  of  men  emerged 
from  the  woods,  crossed  the  Lafevette  road,  and 
began  advancing  towards  us  over  tne  fields.  Their 
discipline  seemed  very  perfect,  and  it  was  an  im- 
posing pageant  when,  as  they  came,  their  banners 
fluttered  above  their  heads,  and  tlieir  glittering 
arms  flashed  back  the  sunlight  through  the  thi<£ 
clouds  of  dust. 


'^Captam  Johason^  of  General  Na^ley'a  stdL 
who,  on  being  severed  from  his  own  division,  had 
immediately  reported  to  General  Thomas  fee 
duty,  had  ahreaay,  at  ^reat  personal  risk,  aaoer- 
tained  that  the  aavancmg  battalions  were  infei^ 
try  I  and  now  the  cnestion  arose,  was  it  our  own 
or  the  enemy's.  H<^  and  fear  alternately  agi- 
tated onr  bosoms,  untii  at  kst,  looking  throogh 
our  dasses,  we  oould  dearly  distinguish  the  red 
and  blue,  with  tiie  white  oreecent  I  It  was  the 
battle  flag  of  General  Granger,  and  the  troops  we 
saw  were  two  brigades,  MitSiell's  and  Whitaker's, 
of  8teacbnan's  strong  division. 

**  As  soon  as  General  Granger  had  reported  to 
General  Thomas  for  duty,  he  was  sent  by  the 
latter  to  bring  over  an  ammunition  train  frtmi 
the  itossville  road.  The  train  had  fellen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  march  in  search  of 
it  brought  Steadman  at  once  into  contact  with  the 
rebels,  and  a  de^ierate  conffict  immediately  en^ 
sued.  It  was  now  that  the  IffiUiant  courage  of 
Colonel  John  G.  Mitchell,  commanding  one 
of  General  Steadman's  brigades,  beoame  ood- 
spicuous.  Now  General  Whitaker  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  baptiring  in  glory  the  star  recently  placed 
upon  his  shoulder;  and  now  the  troops  of  the 
reserve  corps,  comparatively  unused  to  battle 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  mettle. 
Nobly  did  all  pass  through  the  ordeal ;  and  al- 
though once  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  oon^ 
centrated  &n  from  a  score  of  rebel  regiments 
and  half  as  many  batteries,  they  raiUed  undtr 
the  fire,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  a  hill  almost 
as  formidable  as  that  which  formed  the  key  of 
General  Thomas'  position.  The  rebels  made 
one  desperate  endeavor  to  retake  this  position, 
but  were  bloodOy  repulsed ;  and  almost  for  the 
first  time  since  tne  fight  began  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  fearful  storm. 

*^An  hour  passed  by,  and  it  became  evident 
that  Bragg  would  not  be  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
annilulate  our  gallant  army  without  another 
effort  Polk's  corps,  assisted  by  the  Geoxvia 
State  troops,  by  Dabney  Maury's  division,  and  by 
various  detached  fragments  of  the^  rebd  army, 
were  to  try  their  hands  upon  the  heroic  band,  who, 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  army,  still  held  the 
hiU.  Our  feeble  ranks  were  gathered  up.  The 
thinned  battalions  were  brought  closer  togethec 
The  dozen  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  to 
sweep  all  approaches  to  the  hill ;  and  each  man, 
lookme  at  nis  neighbor,  vowed,  some  mentally 
and  others  audibly,  to  die  ri^t  there,  if  it  were 
necessary,  for  their  country,  far  freedom,  and  fef 
mankina! 

^'All  along  the  woods  skirtine  the  cleared 
fields  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the 
hollows  and  ravines  to  the  right,  and  away  to  the 
left,  upon  and  beyond  the  Lafeyette  road,  the 
rebel  legions  were  seen  gathering  for  the  onset 

*'  Just  before  the  storm  broke,  the  bmve  and 
high*souled  Garfield  was  perceived  making  his 
wav  to  the  headquarters  of  Genersl  Thomas.  He 
haa  come  to  be  present  at  the  final  contest;  and 
in  order  to  do  so  had  ridden  all  the  way  from 
Chattanooga,  passing  through  a  fiery  ordeal  upon 
the  road.    His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
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fcfo  ozdeily  was  kaied  by  bii  tide.  SdQ  he  had 
come  tfaroti§^  he ecarody  knew  how;  and  here 
he  was,  to  insphe  fresh  courage  into  the  hearts  of 
the  braye  solmers  who  were  holding  the  enemy 
at  bay,  to  bring  them  words  of  meting  from 
Genend  Rosecrans,  and  te  inform  uem  that  the 
latter  was  reomnizing  the  scattered  troops,  and 
■a  Ibst  as  possuue  woold  hnny  tfarai  ibrward  to 
their  TclicL 

^Tbe  fight  aronnd  the  hill  now  raged  with 
terror  inexoerienced  before,  eren  upon  oiis  terri- 
Ue  day.  Our  soldiers  were  formed  in  two  lines, 
and  as  each  marched  up  to  the  crest  and  fired  a 
deadly  ToUey  at  the  advancang  foe,  it  fell  back  a 
little  way,  the  men  lay  down  troon  the  ground  to 
load  their  guns,  and  the  seoona  line  advanced  to 
take  their  place.  These,  too,  in  their  tun, 
retired;  and  thus  the  line  kept  marching  back 
and  forth,  and  delivering  their  withering  volleys 
tiU  the  veiT  brain  grew  dizzy  as  it  watched  them. 
And  all  the  time  not  a  man  wavered.  Every 
motion  was  executed  with  as  mudi  precision  as 
though  the  troops  were  on  a  holiday  parade,  not* 
withstanding  the  flower  of  the  rebel  army  was 
swarming  around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  a  soore 
of  cannon  was  thundering  ftom  three  sides  upon 
it.  Every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  scale  it  was 
repulsed;  and  tne  gallant  Haner  looked  with 
pnde  upon  his  lines,  standing  or  lying  just  where 
they  vrere  when  the  fight  becan* 

**  But  our  troops  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  defensive.  Qeneral  Tmrdiin,  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  charged  into  the  rebel  linei,  and  cut 
his  way  out  again,^bringing  with  him  tiffee  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Other  portions  of  this  brave 
band  followed  Turchin's  example,  until  the  legions 
of  the  enemy  were  feirly  ^ven  bad^  to  the 
ground  they  occupied  previous  to  commencing 
the  last  fight  Thus  did  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  animated  by  heroie  impulses  and  in- 
nired  by  worthy  leaders,  save  from  destruction 
tne  army  of  the  Cumberland*  Let  the  nation 
honor  tiiem  as  they  deserve ! 

'<  At  night  General  Thomas  fell  htak  to  Boss- 
ville,  four  miles  firom  Chattanooea,  around  and 
in  which  city  the  army  lies  to-night. 

**  Our  losses  have  been  most  severe,  and  can 
•carcely  Ml  ahartot  one  tiiousand  seven  hundred 
killed,  and  eig^  thousand  wounded*  Colonel 
Bamett  tells  me  that  our  loss  in  artillery  will  not 
fldl  short  of  fifty  pieces.  Our  deficiency  in  trans- 
portation and  ba^^Bfage  cannot  now  be  estimated." 


THE  BBIEB-WOOD  PEPB. 

BT  OHABLBS  DAWSOX  SHAKLT. 

Ha  !  Bully  for  me,  again,  when  my  turn  for  picket 
is  over; 

And  now  for  a  smoke,  as  I  lie,  with  the  moonlight, 
out  in  the  clover. 

My  pipe,  it's  only  a  knot  from  the  root  of  the  brier- 
wood  tree ; 

But  it  turns  my  heart  to  tiie  northward—  "Hmiij 
gave  it  to  me. 


And  Fm  but  a  rough,  at  best— bred  up  to  the  row 

and  the  riot ; 
But  a  softness  comes  over  my  heart  when  all  are 

asleep  and  quiet. 
For  many  a  time  in  the  night  strange  things  appear 

to  my  eye, 
As  the  breath  from  my  brier-wood  pipe  sails  up  be- 
tween me  and  the  sky. 
Last  night  a  beautiful  spirit  arose  with  the  wisping 

smc^; 
0, 1  shook,  bat  my  heart  felt  good  as  it  q;»read  out 

its  hands  and  spoke, 
Saying,  <*  I  am  the  soul  of  the  brier ;  we  grew  at  the 

rootof  atree 
Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  twilight,  two  ever, 

for  company ; 
Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  morning,  ever  but 

two,  together. 
When  the  flowers  were  full  in  their  blow,  the  birds 

in  their  song  and  feather ; 
Where  lovers  would  come  in  tbe  noon-time,  loiter^ 

ing,  never  but  two, 
Looking  in  each  other's  eyes,  like  ^  pigeons  that 

kiss  and  coo. 
And  O,  tiie  honeyed  words  that  came  when  the  lips 

were  parted. 
And  the  passion  that  glowed  in  eyes,  and  the  light- 
ning looks  that  darted. 
Enough :  love  dwells  in  the  pipe,  so  ever  it  glows 

with  fire  I 
I  am  the  soid  of  thebush»  andsphitscallme  *  sweets 

brier.' " 
Thaf  s  what  the  brier-wood  said,  as  nigh  as  my 

tongue  can  tell ; 
And  the  words  went  straight  to  my  heart,  like  the 

stroke  of  the  fire  bell ! 
To-night  I  lie  in  the  clover  watehing  the  blossomy 

smoke; 
Fm  glad  the  boys  are  asleep,  for  I  aint  in  the  hu- 
mor to  joke. 
I  lie  in  the  hefty  clover :  between  me  and  the  moon 
The  smoke  from  my  pipe  axisss :  my  hMrt  will  be 

quiet  soon. 
liy  thoui^ts  are  back  in  the  eity.    Fm  everything*' 

Fvebeen. 
I  hear  the  bell  from  the  tower,  I  run  with  the  swift 

machine. 
I  see  the  red  shirts  crowding  around  the  engine- 
house  door ; 
The  foreman's  haH  tiurough  the  trumpet  comes  widi 

a  sullen  roar. 
The  reel  in  the  Bowery  danee-house,  the  row  in  ihe 

beer  saloon. 
Where  I  put  in  my  Boks  at  Big  Bnul,  come  between 

me  and  the  moon. 
I  hear  the  drum  and  tke  bugle,  the  tramp  of  the 

cowskin  boots ; 
We  are  marching  to  the  eiq^dtal,  the  Fire  Zouave  re- 
cruits! 
White  handkerchiftfc  move  before  me :    O,  but  the 

sight  is  pretty ! 
On  the  white  marble  steps,  as  we  march  through 

the  heart  of  the  city. 
Bright  eyes  and  clasping  arms,  and  lips  that  bid  us 

good  hap. 
And  the  splendid  lady  who  gave  me  the  Havelock 

for  my  cap. 
0,  up  from  my  pipe-doud  rises,  between  me  and 

^e  moon, 
A  beautifril  whita-robed  lady:  my  heart  will  be 

quiet  soon* 
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The  lordj  golden-haired  lady  ever  in  dreams  I  aee, 
Who  gaye  me  the  snow-white  HaTelock  —  but  what 

does  she  eare  for  me  ? 
Look  at  my  grimy  features :  monntaina  between  us 

stand  — 
I  with  my  sledge-hammer  knuckles,  she  with  her 

jewelled  hand  t 
What  care  I  ?    The  day  thatTs  dawning  may  see  me, 

when  all  is  oyer, 
With  the  red  stream  of  my  life-blood  staining  the 

hefty  cloyer. 
Hark!  the  reyeille  sounding  out  on  the  morning 

air! 
Derils  are  we  for  the  battle  —  will  there  be  angels 

there? 
Kiss  me  again,  sweet-brier !    The  touch  of  your  lips 

to  mine 
Brings  back  the  white-robed  lady,  with  hair  like  the 

golden  wine! 


Pbebident  Linoolm's  Inauousation,  Masch 
4,  1865. — The  days  of  omens  and  presages  are 
past  The  Roman  warriors  and  sages  were  fre- 
Guently  influenced,  in  the  most  important  acts,  by 
the  feedbg  of  the  sacred  chickens,  the  flight  of 
a  flock  of  birds,  or  the  qoiyering  of  the  flesh  of  a 
Tictim. 

The  appearances  of  nature  which  take  place  at 
the  time  of  great  historical  eyents  are  often  long 
remembered,  and  subsequent  occurrences  reflect 
upon  them  a  striking  and  painftil  emphasis. 

This  is  true  of  the  following  incident,  which 
was  witnessed,  at  the  second  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln,  by  the  editor  of  tnis  volume. 
The  4th  of  March,  1865,  as  commonly  happens 
in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  was  one  of  those 
fitful  March  days  when  cloud  and  sunshine  chase 
each  other,  in  vivid  alternation,  across  the  land- 
scape. The  editor  was  standing,  with  Hon.  6.  B. 
Colby,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Senate 
portico  of  the  Oapitol,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
and  expectant  throng,  who  were  awaiting,  with 
suppressed  enthusiasm,  the  stepping  out  of  that 
tall,  familiar  figure  that  had  for  tour  years  moved 
at  Uie  head  of  our  public  aflGairs.  He  who  now 
sits  in  the  Executive  chair  had  just  made  that 
famous  speech  in  which  the  plebeian  extraction 
of  a  great  number  of  the  prominent  men  of 
America  was  so  distinctly  brought  forward.    All 

rwere  now  turned  in  one  direction;  and  at 
instant  the  gaunt  figure,  surmounted  by  the 
kindly  face,  was  seen  moving  forward  to  the 
place  where  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  was  waiting  to  administer  the  sacred  oath 
of  office. 

At  this  moment  a  bar  of  bright  sunlight,  burst- 
ing through  the  rifts  of  a  flying  cloud,  rested  for 
a  moment  upon  the  head  of  Lincoln,  and  sur- 
rounded it  as  with  a  halo,  which  was  greeted  with 
murmurs  of  admiration,  and  exclamations  of  de- 
light, from  thousands  of  lips.  It  lasted  but  an 
instant.  The  deep  shadow  of  a  storm-doud 
swept  ^cross  the  Capitol*  and  the  vast  crowd  bv 
which  it  was  surrounded ;  and  that  head,  which 
a  moment  before  had  been  bright  with  an  un- 
natural lustre,  was  shrouded  now  in  gloom. 


'AmodCh  had  hanQy  passed  befinre  hondradt 
who  saw  the  phenomenon  were  wondering  whether 
the  tra^y  of  April  had  not  been  (kmlr  fov- 
^tned  m  the  Aymg  clouds  of  that  fitful  day  in 
March. 


IircniBMT  OF  THB  SOUTHEBM  SeBVZCE. — Yofi 

Borcke,  chief  of  staff  to  General  J.  £.  B.  Stoart, 
in  his  reminiscences  of  the  war,rdatet  the  fioiOow- 
ing  incident : 

**  During  the  night,  there  came  a  telegram  iot 
General  Stuart,  wmch  I  opened,  with  ma  other 
despatches,  and  found  to  contain  the  most  pain- 
ftil  intelligence.  It  annoimced  the  death  of  little 
Flora,  our  chiefs  lovely  and  dearly-loved  daugh- 
ter, Hyo  years  of  age -^  the  fisLVorite  of  her  fa&a 
and  of  his  military  ^Emaily.  This  sweet  child  had 
been  dangerously  ill  for  aome  time,  and  mart 
than  once  had  Mrs.  Stuart  summoned  hor  husband 
to  Flora's  bedside ;  but  she  received  <mly  the  re- 
sponse of  the  true  soldier:  *My  duty  to  my 
country  must  be  performed  before  I  can  give  way 
to  the  feelings  oi  a  fiither.'  I  went  mt  once  to 
acQuaint  my  General  with  the  terrible  tidies; 
and  when  I  had  awakened  him,  perceiving,  from 
the  grave  expression  of  my  features,  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  he  said, '  What  is  it,  Ha- 
iorP  Are  the  Yankees  advandngP'  I  handed 
him  the  telegram  without  a  worcL  He  read  i^ 
and,  the  tenderness  of  the  Other's  hesrt  over- 
coming the  firmness  of  the  warrior,  l^e  threw  his 
arms  around  my  neck,  and  wept  bitter  tears  upon 
my  breast  My  dear  General  never  recovered 
from  this  cruel  blow.  Many  a  time  siftierwaxds, 
during  our  rides  together,  he  would  speak  to  oe 
of  his  lost  child.  Li^ht  blue  flowers  recalled  her 
to  him.  In  the  glancmg  sunbeams  he  can^tthe 
golden  tinge  of  her  hair ;  and  whenever  he  saw  a 
child  with  such  eyes  and  hair,  he  could  not  help 
tenderiv  embracing  it  He  thought  of  her  even 
on  his  aeath-bed,  when,  drawing  me  towsurds  him* 
he  whispered^  *  My  dear  frieira*  I  shall  aomi  bt 
with  little  Flora  again ! ' " 


iNCtDENTS  OP  Gbtttsbubo.— A  soldier  who 
participated  in  the  battle  relates  the  following: 
"  Let  me  mention  aomelMn^  wludi  is,  after  ul, 
the  real  oocasimi  for  the  writing  of  this  letter. 
I  have  a  Bible  taken  from  the  knapsadi  of  a  dead 
rebel  which  has  a  history.  On  the  first  cover  of 
the  Bible  (which  fastens  with  a  clasp)  is  the  name 
of  '  Miss  Almira  Alice  Wilson,  PresquTsle,  An* 

gist  18,  '52  or  '62 '  —  I  cannot  clearly  see  whidL 
n  the  first  leaf  is  the  name  of  '  Moses  C  Ames, 
or  Amors.'  Upon  the  opposite  page  is  the  name 
of  '  Wm.  M.  Nichols,  company  F,  21  st  r^pment 
Georgia  V.  L,  May  27, 1863.'  Upon  the  Uist  lesjf 
and  cover  is  written,  '  William  Martin  Nichols* 
Book ;  picked  up  on  the  battle-field  near  Chan- 
ceUorsvUle,  Mav  31,  1863.'  To  which  I  have 
added,  *  Taken  from  the  knapsack  of  a  dead  rdbel 
at  Warehouse  Hospital,  Gettysburg,  Jul^  1863.' 
My  theory  is  this :  Miss  Wilson  gave  the  Bible  to 
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Moses  Ames  j  AmeS|  like  a  loyal  son  of  Maine, 
enlisted  and  fought  at  Chancellorsville.  Either 
IdUed,  wounded,  or  a  prisoner,  his  knapsack  was 
rifled  by  a  Georgian  named  Nichols.  Nichols  in 
turn  was  wounded  and  captured  at  Gettysburg, 
where  he  dies,  and  the  Bible  falls  into  the  hanas 
of  a  nurse  from  Maine,  who  is  anxious  to  restore 
it  to  the  original  owner. 

**  Among  the  wounded  in  the  battle  were  sot- 
eral  Germans,  from  a  German  regiment,  and  when 
one  of  them  died  the  boys  proposed  the  German 
diankdn  should  officiate  at  the  funeraL  Accord- 
ingly a  grave  was  dug,  and  the  body,  attended 
by  many  comrades,  was  borne  to  its  last  resting- 
place.  Arriving  there  the  German  chaplain  be- 
gan: 

*' '  Mine  frens,  dis  ish  de  Jirst  time  dis  man 
has  died,*  Observing  a  titter  among  his  au- 
dience, he  began  again  in  a  tone  or  Chrisdan 
severil^: 

<« '  Mine  frens,  I  say,  dis  ish  de  JirH  time  dis 
man  has  died.'  Human  nature  could  bear  no 
more,  and  the  boys  shouted.  Indignant  at  Uie 
disrespect  shown  nun  as  a  minister,  the  chaplain 
turned  round,  pointed  to  the  open  grave,  and 
simply  saying,  *  Stick  him  in,'  marched  away. 
Remember  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  story,  but  I 
laughed  over  it  till  I  cried  when  I  heard  it  told." 


A  March  in  Tennessee.  —J.  P,  Glesen,  in 
the  story  of  a  march  from  Montgomery  to  Lon- 
don, Tennessee,  relates  the  following  inoidents : 
**  A  tramp  in  these  mountains  at  this  time  (Octo- 
ber, 1863)  affords  few  things  calculated  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  soldiers.  The  ravages  of  war  have 
made  desolation  more  desolate,  and  rendered  the 
poor  inhabitants  more  destitute.  In  some  neigh- 
borhoods we  occasionally  passed  houses  that  were 
tenanted  and  fields  that  were  cultivated.  Some- 
times, however,  we  would  march  all  day  wiUiout 
seeing  a  field  or  even  a  garden,  in  cultivation,  or 
a  house  that  was  occupied.  Unoccupied  oabins 
and  uncultivated  fields  are  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  fidelity  and  patriotism  of  their  for- 
mer occupants  and  owners.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows of  dwellings  have  been  broken  in,  fences 
have  been  burned,  and  ra^eeds  and  briers  have 
taken  the  place  of  com  and  grain.  Now  and  then 
the  stacks  of  chimneys  and  the  charred  ruins  of 
some  dwelling  mark  the  spot  where  there  once 
lived  a  man  who  revered  the  flag  of  the  Union, 
and  honored  the  government  of  our  Others ;  and 
for  this  his  dwelunff  has  been  consumed  by  the 
torch  of  some  mercuess  incendiary,  and  his  fam- 
ily have  been  driven  from  a  comfortable  home,  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  lonely  cavern  among  the  rocks. 
The  inhabitants  themsdves,  who  ventured  out  to 
the  road  from  the  different  by-paths  to  see  us 
pass,  looked  as  poor  as  the  country  they  live  in, 
and  a  majori^  of  them  appeared  nearly  as  desti- 
tute of  intelligence  as  their  country  is  of  forage. 
At  one  place  three  women  came  to  the  road  to 
get  a  peep  at  the  '  Yanks.'  They  were  all  bare- 
footed, and  each  had  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  a  baby 


in  her  arms,  and  a  sharp-nosed  dog  following  her. 
But  they  generally  appear  to  be  dever  people, 
and  they  will,  no  douot,  feel  sorry  when  tnev  re- 
ceive the  painfol  intelligence  of  the  death  oi  An- 
drew Jackson.  We  occasionally  fell  in  with  brave 
mountaineers,  armed  and  mounted,  who,  being 
animated  with  the  love  of  liberty  that  character- 
ized the  early  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  have 
formed  confederate  bands  to  punish  their  tormen- 
tors and  strike  down  their  cruel  invaders. 

**  Near  the  town  of  Montgomery  is  an  extensive 
cave  in  the  mountains,  called  Beatty's  Cave.  In 
that  rich  valley,  Beatty,  the  leader  of  those  moun- 
tain patriots,  is  intrenched  and  fortified,  and 
thousands  of  acres  are  there  cultivated  in  com 
and  other  grain  for  thdr  subsistence. 

**  Before  the  late  advance  of  our  army,  Beatty 
kept  pickets  constantly  posted  to  warn  him  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  whenever  a  rebel 
force  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity,  the  sound  of 
Beattv's  horn,  the  signal  of  alarm,  was  simulta- 
neously responded  to  by  a  hundred  other  horns 
amongst  the  neighboring  hills,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  League  would  start  for  Beattv's 
cave  for  safety  and  defence.  At  one  time  tne 
rebel  cavalry,  fifteen  hundred  strone,  made  an 
assault  on  Beatty  at  this  cave,  whom  ne  repulsed 
with  desperate  slaughter.  When  the  pen  of  Uie 
historian  shall  have  faithfully  recorded  the  chiv- 
ahous  deeds  of  *  Tinker  Beatty,'  he  will  be  r^ 
garded  by  his  coimtrymen  as  the  *  William  Tell ' 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains." 


Rip  Van  Winkle  in  Vieginia.  —  When  the 
Union  troops  under  McGeUan  and  Hosecrans,  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  were  penetrating  the  moun* 
tain  region  of  West  Virginia,  as  they  marched 
through  a  quiet  nook  on  the  side  of  Laurel  Ridge, 
they  saw  a  venerable  matron  standing  in  the  door 
of  a  log  cabin. 

One  of  the  men  fell  into  conversation  with  her« 
and  found  her  views  on  the  issues  of  the  day  were 
not  very  well  defined.    At  length  he  said : 

"  You'll  not  refuse  to  hurrah  for  Old  Abe,  will 
you,  old  lady  P  " 

"  Who's  Old  Abe  ?  "  asked  the  dame,  growing 
more  astonished  every  minute. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States." 

"Why,  hain't  Genrul  Washington  President?  " 

"No!  he's  been  dead  for  more  than  sixty 
years." 

"  Oenrul  Washington  dead  ?  "  she  repeated  in 
blank  amazement 

Then,  rushing  into  the  cabin,  she  called,  "Teou, 
Sam!  —  " 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  mother  P  "  said  a  voice  within. 

In  a  moment  she  reappeared  with  a  boy  of 
fifty,  whom  the  men  afterwards  learned  was 
her  son. 

"Only  to  think,  Sam,"  she  cried  excitedly, 
"Genrul  Washin^on's  dead.  Sakes  alive!  I 
wonder  what's  going  to  happen  next." 
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THB  SLEEPING  SENTINEL. 

BT  7BAM0I8  BB  HAB8  JANTIBE. 

[Tbe  tnddcnti  worm  Into  fhe  foUivwfag  beavtlfM 
wtM  relate  to  William  Soott,  a  jowag  aoMler  Itrom 
Tennont,  who,  while  on  dntr  aa  a  aentinel  at  night,  fell 
aaleep,  and,  harlng  been  eondemned  to  die,  waa  pardoned 
by  tM  Preaident.  Thej  form  a  brief  reeord  of  nla  life  at 
liome  and  in  the  ield,  and  of  hU  glorioaa  doa;th  in  do- 
lenee  of  the  Union.] 

TwAs  in  the  sultry  Bummer-time,  as  wai^s  red  reo- 

ords  show. 
When  pstriot  armias  roaa  to  meet  a  fratricidal 

foe; 
When  from  the  North,  and  East,  and  Wast,  Bke 

tha  npheaying  sea. 
Swept  forth  Colnmma's  sens,  to  maka  onr  eoontry 

truly  fr^e. 

Within  a  prison's  dismal  walls,  where  shadows 

Teileadecav, 
In  fetters,  on  a  heap  of  straw,  a  yonthftil  sokBer 

Uty; 
Haart-broken,  hopeless,  and  forknrn,  widi  short  and 

fbyerish  breath,  *" 

He  waited  but  th'  appointed  honr  to  dto  a  cnlpritTs 

death 

Yet,  but  a  fisw  brief  weeks  before,  untroubled  with 
a  care, 

He  roamed  at  will,  and  freely  drew  his  native  moun- 
tain air  — 

Where  sparkling  streams  leap  mossy  rocks,  from 
many  a  woodland  font. 

And  waving  elms  and  grassy  slopes  give  beauty 
to  Vermont ;  — 

Where,  dwelling  in  a  humble  cot,  a  tiller  of  the 

soil, 
Bncirded  by  a  mother's  love^  he  shared  a  fother's 

toU  — 
mi,  borne  upon  the  wailing  winds,  his  8u£Rering 

countiys  cry 
Fired  his  young  heart  with  fervent  zeal,  for  her  to 

live  or  me. 

Then  left  he  all:  —  a  few  fond  tears,  by  flrmwisn 
half  concealed, 

A  blessing,  and  a  paitmg  prayer,  and  ha  waa  in  the 
field— 

The  field  of  strife,  whose  dews  are  blood,  whose 
breezes  war's  hot  breath. 

Whose  fruits  are  garnered  in  the  grave^  whose  hus- 
bandman is  death ! 

\^thout  a  murmur  he  endured  a  service  new  and 
hard; 

Bat,  waaried  with  a  toilaome  march,  it  chanced  one 
night,  on  guard. 

He  sank,  exhausted,  at  his  post,  and  tiie  gray  morn- 
ing foimd 

His  prostrate  form — a  sentinel  asleep  upon  the 
groimd! 

So,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  aweary  on  Hie  sod, 
Sank  the  disciples,  watching  near  the  suffering  Son 

of  God; 
Tet  Jesus,  with  compassion  moved,  beheld  their 

heavy  eyes. 
And,  though  betrayed  to  ruthless  Ibes,  forgiving, 

badethamtiaal 


B«t  Ood  is  love — and  finite  minds  can 

prehend 
How  gentle  Mercy,  in  His  rule,  may  with  stem 

Justice  blend ; 
And  this  poor  soldSer,  seized  and  bound*  found 

none  to  justifv. 
While  war's  inexorable  law  decreed  that  he  must 

die. 


Twaa  night. —In  a  saoinded  room,  with  meaaured 

tread  and  slow, 
A  sCalBsman  of  oonmanding  mien  paced  gravely 

to  and  fro. 
Oppnsaed,  ha  pondsaad  on  a  land  by  dvil  diaaord 

tent; 
On  brothers  armed  in  deadly  strife :  —  it  waa  the 

President! 

Hie  vroes  of  iSiiity  milBona  filled  his  burdened 
heart  with  grief; 

Embattled  hosts,  on  land  and  aea,  aduBowledged 
him  their  chief; 

And  yet,  aadd  the  din  of  war,  he  heard  tha  plain- 
tive cry 

Of  that  poor  aoldler,  aa  he  lay  in  ptiaoa,  dooased 
to  die! 


Twaa  morning.  —  On  a  tented  field,  and  thxom^ 
the  heated  haze, 

Flaahed  back,  from  lines  of  burnished  arma,  the 
sun's  effulgent  blaze; 

While,  from  a  sombre  prison-house,  seen  slowly  to 
emei^e, 

A  sad  proeession,  o'er  the  sward,  moved  to  a  muf- 
fled dirge. 

And  in  the  midst,  with  feltering  step,  and  pale  and 

anxious  feoe, 
Inmanades,  between  two  guards,  a  aoldier  had  hia 

place. 
Ayouui — led  out  to  die;  —  and  yet  it  vras  not 

death,  but  shame, 
That  smote  his  gallant  heart  with  dread,  and  shook 

his  manly  frame ! 

Still  on,  before  the  maiafaaUed  ranks,  te  train  pnr^ 

sued  its  way 
Up  to  the  designated  spot,  whereon  a  ooflin  h^— 
Htt  coffin !   And,  with  reeling  brain*  despairiaft 

desolate  — 
He  took  his  station  by  its  side,  abandoned  to  his 

fete! 

Then  came  aeroas  his  wavering  sight  strange  pic- 
tures in  the  Mr: 

He  saw  his  distant  momtain  home ;  ha  aaw  his 
parents  uiere ; 

Ha  saw  tiwm  bowed  with  hopdesa  gxieC  ^tawa^ 
fest  declining  years ; 

He  aaw  a  namdess  grave;  and  ttien,  tiie  visieB 
closed — in  tears! 

Tet  once  again.  In  double  file,  advancing^  then, 
he  saw 

Twdve  comrades,  sternly  set  apart  to  execute  the 
law  — 

But  saw  no  more: — his  senses  swam — deep  dark- 
ness settled  round — 

And,  shuddering,  he  awaited  now  the  fetal  vidley's 
aoondl 
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Then  suddenly  was  heard  the  noise  of  steeds  and 

wheels  approach,  — 
And,  rolling  through  a  cloud  of  dust,  appeared  a 

stately  coach. 
On,  past  the  guards,  and  through  the  field,  its  rapid 

course  was  bent, 
Till,  halting,  'mid  the  lines  was  seen  the  nation's 

President ! 

He  came  to  save  that  stricken  soul,  now  waking 
from  despair; 

And  from  a  thousand  voices  rose  a  shout  which 
rent  the  air ! 

The  pardoned  soldier  understood  the  tones  of  ju- 
bilee, 

And,  bounding  from  his  fetters,  blessed  the  hand 
that  made  him  free! 


"Twas  Spring.  —  Within  a  verdant  vale,  where 
Warwick's  crystal  tide 

Reflected,  o'er  its  peaceful  breast,  fidr  fields  on 
either  side: 

Where  birds  and  flowera  comUned  to  cheer  a  syl- 
van solitude, 

Two  threatening  armiefl,  &oe  to  £Me,  in  fierce  deft« 
ance  stood! 

Two  threatening  armies !  One  invoked  by  injured 
Liberty-^ 

Which  bore  above  its  patriot  ranks  the  symbol  of 
the  Free; 

And  one,  a  rebel  horde,  beneath  a  flaunting  flag  of 
bars, 

A  fragment,  torn  by  traitorous  hands  from  Free- 
dom's Stripes  and  Stars ! 

A  sudden  burst  of  smoke  and  flame,  from  many  a 
thundering  gun. 

Proclaimed,  along  the  echoing  hills,  the  conflict  had 
begun; 

While  shot  and  shell  athwart  the  stream  with  fiend- 
ish fury  sped. 

To  strew  among  the  living  lines  the  dying  and  the 
dead! 

Then,  louder  than  the  roaring  storm,  pealed  forth 
the  stem  command, 

*< Charge!  soldiers,  charge!"  and,  at  the  word, 
with  shouts,  a  frarless  band. 

Two  hundred  heroes  from  Vermont,  rushed  on- 
ward, through  the  flood. 

And  upward,  o'er  the  rising  ground,  they  marked 
their  way  in  blood! 

The  smitten  foe  before  them  fled,  in  terror,  from 

his  post  — 
While,  unsostained,  two  hundred  stood,  to  battle 

with  a  host ! 
Then,  turning,  as  the  rallying  ranks,  with  mtirder- 

ous  fire  replied, 
They  bore  the  foUen  o'er  the  field,  and  through 

the  purple  tide! 

The  follen !  And  the  first  who  fell  in  that  unequal 
strife 

Was  he  whom  Mercy  sped  to  save  when  Justice 
claimed  his  life-» 

The  pardoned  soldier!  And,  while  yet  the  con- 
flict raged  around  — 

While  yet  his  life-blood  ebbed  away  through  every 
gaping  wound  — 

25 


While  yet  his  voice  grew  tremulous,  and  death  be- 

dimmed  his  eye  •— 
He  called  his  comrades  to  attest  he  had  not  feared 

to  die ! 
And,  in  his  last  expiring  breath,  a  prayer  to  heaven 

was  sent, 
That  God,  with  his  unfkiling  grace,  would  bless 

our  President! 


On  the  Battle-Field.  —  A  correspondent 
of  a  Southern  paper  jnves  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  feebngs  of  a  soldier  for  the  first  time 
on  a  battle-field : 

"No  person  who  was  not  upon  the  ground, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  the  stimng  scenes  which 
there  transinredr  oan  begin  to  comprehend  from 
a  description  the  terrible  realities  of  a  battle ; 
and  even  those  who  participated  are  competent 
to  speak  only  of  their  own  personal  experience. 
Where  frienos  and  foes  axe  falling  by  scores,  and 
every  species  of  missile  is  flying  through  the  air, 
threatening  each  instimt  to  send  one  into  etemi* 
ty,  little  time  is  afforded  for  more  observation  or 
reflection  than  is  required  for  personal  safety. 

"The  scene  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
exhilarating  that  can  be  conceived.  Imagine  a 
regiment  passing  you  at  *  double-quick,'  the  men 
cheering  with  enthusiasm,  their  teibth  set,  theur  eyes 
flashing,  and  the  whole  in  a  f^nzv  of  resolution. 
You  accompany  them  to  the  field.  They  halt. 
And  aid-de-cainp  passes  to  or  from  the  command- 
ing GeneraL  Tne  clear  voices  of  officers  ring 
along  the  line  in  tones  of  passionate  eloquence, 
their  words  hot,  thrilling,  and  elastic  The  word 
is  given  to  march,  ami  the  body  moves  into 
action.  For  the  first  time  in  your  ufe  you  listen 
to  the  whizzing  of  iron.  Grape  and  canister  fly 
into  the  ranks,  bombshells  burst  overhead,  and 
the  fragments  fly  all  around  you.  A  friend  falls  j 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  your  comrades  lie 
wounaed  or  djing  at  your  feet ;  a  strangle,  invol- 
untarv  shrinkmp;  steals  over  vou,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist.  You  feel  inclined  neither  to 
advance  nor  recede,  but  are  spell-bound  by  the 
contending  emotions  of  the  nM>raI  and  physical 
man.  The  cheek  blanches,  the  Hp  quivers,  and 
the  eye  almost  hesitates  to  look  upon  the  scene. 

"  In  this  attitude  you  may,  perhaps,  be  ordered 
to  stand  an  hour  inactive,  havoc  meanwhile  mask- 
ing its  footsteps  with  blood  on  every  side.  Finally 
the  order  is  given  to  advance,  to  fire,  or  to  charge. 
And  now,  what  a  metamorphosis!  With  your 
first  shot  you  become  a  new  man.  Personal 
safety  is  your  least  concern.  Fear  has  no  exist- 
ence in  your  bosom.  Hesitation  gives  way  to  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  rush  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  The  dead  and  dying  around  you, 
if  they  receive  a  passing  thought,  only  serve  to 
stimulate  you  to  revenge.  You  become  cool  and 
deliberate,  and  watch  the  edSect  of  bullets,  the 
shower  of  bursting  shells,  the  passage  of  cannon- 
balls  as  they  rake  ^eir  murderous  channels 
through  your  ranks,  the  plunging  of  wounded 
horses,  the  agonies  of  the  dying,  and  the  clash 
of  contending  arms,  which  follows  the  dashing 
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charge  with  a  feeling  so  calloused  by  surrounding 
circumstances  that  your  soul  seems  dead  to  every 
s}7npathizing  and  selfish  thought 

*'  Such  is  the  spirit  which  carries  the  soldier 
throuffh  the  field  of  battle.  But  when  the  excite- 
ment nas  passed,  when  the  roll  of  musketry  has 
ceased,  the  noisy  voices  of  the  cannons  are  stilled, 
the  dusky  pall  of  sulphurous  smoke  has  risen 
from  the  field,  and  you  stroll  oyer  the  theatre  of 
carnage,  hearing  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  dis- 
covering here,  snattered  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion, the  form  of  some  dear  friend  whom  only  an 
hour  before  you  met  in  the  full  flush  of  life  and 
happiness,  there  another  perforated  by  a  bullet, 
a  tturd  with  a  limb  shot  awajr,  a  fourth  with  his 
face  disfigured,  a  fifth  almost  torn  to  fra^ents, 
a  sixth  a  headless  corpse,  the  ground  ploughed 
up  and  stained  with  blood,  human  brains  splashed 
around,  limbs  without  bodies  and  bodies  without 
limbs  scattered  here  and  there,  and  the  same  pic- 
ture duplicated  scorecTof  times,  —  then  you  b^gin 
to  realize  the  horrors  of  war,  and  experience  a 
reaction  of  nature.  The  heart  opens  its  flood- 
gates, humanity  asserts  herself  again,  and  you 
begin  to  feeL 

**  Friend  and  foe  alike  now  receive  your  kindest 
ministerings.  The  enemy,  whom,  but  a  short  time 
before,  full  of  hate,  you  were  doing  all  in  your 
power  to  kill,  you  now  endeavor  to  save.  You 
supply  him  with  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  with 
food  to  sustain  his  strength,  and  with  sympathlz- 
ine  words  to  soothe  his  troubled  mind.  All  that 
is  human  or  charitable  in  your  nature  now  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  you  are  animated  by  that 
spirit  of  mercy  '  which  blesseth  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes.'  A  battle-field  is  eminently 
a  place  that  tries  men's  souls." 


The  Fight  at  Kelley's  Island.  —  Colonel 
Wallace  had  been  accustomed  to  send  his  mount- 
ed scouts  to  different  posts  along  the  several 
approaches  to  Cumberland.  There  were  only 
thirteen  of  the  scouts ;  but  they  were  picked  men, 
who,  from  such  practice,  had  become  accustomed 
to  their  peculiar  duty.  The  following  are  their 
names  and  companies : 

Company  A — D.  B.  Hay,  E.  H.  Backer.  Com- 
pany B — Ed.  Burkett,  J.  C.  HoUenback.  Compa- 
ny C —  Tim.  Grover,  James  Hollowell.  Company 
D — Thos.  Brazier.  Company  E —  Geo.  W.  Hue- 
bargar.  Company  F  —  Lewis  Farley.  Company 
H — Frank  Harrison.  Company  I — P.  M.  Dun- 
lap.    Company  K  —  Robt  Dunlap,  R  P.  Thomas. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1861,  the  Colonel 
found  it  impossible  to  get  reliable  information 
of  the  enemy.  Uniting  the  scouts  in  a  body,  he 
gave  them  in  charge  of  Corporal  D.  B.  Hay,  with 
directions  to  proceed  to  a  httle  town  on  the  pike 
from  Cumberland  to  Homney,  named  Frankfort, 
and  ascertain  if  rebel  troops  were  there. 

Hay  was  sharp,  cunning,  and  bold  —  the  very 
man  for  the  business.  Filling  their  canteens  and 
haversacks,  the  brave  men  strapped  their  rifles 
on  their  backs,  and  started  on  their  mission. 
Their  horses  were  of  the  class  now  known  as 


condemned.  Hay's  was  the  only  good  one.  He 
had  some  reputation  as  a  racer,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  "  Silverheels. "  His  rider  had  captured 
him  in  a  scuffle  a  few  days  before,  and  priied 
him  highly  as  a  trophy.  Ail  the  rest  had  been 
impressed  into  the  service,  and  now  made  sad 
profert  of  their  ribs  by  way  of  protest  against 
their  usage. 

A  rumor  passed  through  the  camp  that  morn- 
ing that  Hay  was  going  to  fight  before  he  re- 
turned. His  procedure  was  certainly  that  of  a 
man  in  search  of  one.  He  took  the  turnpike  to 
Romney,  and  never  drew  rein,  until,  from  a  little 
eminence,  he  looked  down  into  the  straggling 
village  of  Frankfort.  The  street  was  full  of  in- 
fantry. The  horses  picketed  about  indicated  a 
large  body  of  cavalry.  Most  men  would  have 
be^  anxious,  after  that  sight,  to  return  to  camp 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Not  so  Hay  and  his  com- 
rades. Sitting  on  their  horses,  they  coolly  made 
up  tiieir  estimate  of  the  enemy's  number,  and 
when  they  were  perfecUy  agreed  on  the  pobrt, 
turned  about,  and  rode*  leisurely  away.  On  the 
return,  they  took  another  road  very  much  brokoi, 
and  which,  threading  among  the  hilla,  after  many 
devious  windings,  finally  brought  up  to  the  track 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rauroad.  The  taking 
of  this  road  was  a  mere  freak  of  fancy.  It  was 
by  no  means  the  shortest  to  camp,  nor  vrasits 
exploration  of  any  probable  use ;  yet  it  led  to  a 
fight ;  and  if  the  scouts  had  known  that  before- 
hand, it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  changed 
their  course.  Three  or  four  miles  from  Frank- 
fort, while  descending  a  mountain  side,  after  turn- 
ing a  sharp  elbow  m  the  road,  the  men  came 
suddenly  upon  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry.  Eadi 
instinctively  drew  his  bridle  rein,  ana  for  an 
instant  halted.  Kapidly  they  commenced  count- 
ing. 

"Forty-one  of  them,  boys  f  cried  Hay,  turn- 
ing in  ms  saddle.  "What  do  you  say?  Will 
you  stand  by  me  ?  ** 

"  Go  in,  Dave,"  was  the  unanimous  vote. 

It  took  but  a  moment  to  unsling  their  rifles. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  asked  Hay. 

"All  ready,"  they  replied. 

"  Come  on,  then,^  shouted  the  leader.  "  The 
best  horse  gets  the  first  man ! " 

With  the  last  word  they  were  o£ 

It  happened  the  rebels  themselves  were  going 
in  the  same  direction.  They  were  also  somewhat 
below  them  in  the  descent  of  the  road.  With  his 
usual  slurewdness,  and  quick  as  thought.  Hay 
grasped  his  advantage  of  position.  An  abrupt 
declivity  on  the  left  of  the  narrow  road  made  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  form  line.  Neither 
could  the  rebels  turn  and  charge  up  hill.  They 
must  go  on  to  escape.  If  they  stopped,  *'  Silver- 
heels  "  would  go  tnrough  like  a  thunderbolt 

The  rebels  heard  the  shout,  and,  in  surprise, 
halted  and  took  a  look.  The  sight,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  them.  Not  seventy-five  ^nsrds  behind, 
they  saw  Hay  and  his  party  galloping  down  the 
decline  at  break-neck  speea  j  their  glance  rested 
briefly  on  the  little  jackets,  and  big  gray  breeches, 
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on  the  short,  brown  rifles  shaken  menacingly 
orer  the  scarlet-tipped  caps,  and  on  the  straining 
horses ;  their  ears  recogmzed  the  yell  of  purBuit ; 
and  then  they  staid  not  on  their  order  of  going. 
What  they  said,  and  whether  they  counted  the 
assailants,  we  know  not ;  but  they  began  a  retreat 
that  soon  took  the  form  of  a  promiscuous  fox 
chase,  except  that  the  shouts,  which  momentarily 
neared  them,  had  little  likeness  to  the  joyous 
halloo  of  hunters. 

Hay  led  the  pursuit;  Farley  was  next;  the 
others  followed  as  best  they  could ;  not  one  hung 
back.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  in  his  best 
days  '*  Silverheels "  had  made  better  time.  A 
short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  over- 
took the  rebels.  Just  before  the  collision,  Hay 
rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  fired  his  rifle  into  the 
party.  He  was  so  dose  that  to  miss  would  have 
been  an  accident  Swinging  the  weapon  round 
his  head,  he  hurled  it  at  nia  nearest  man,  and  the 
next  moment,  with  drawn  pistol,  plunged  furi- 
ously amidst  them.  They  closed  around  him. 
The  pistol  shooting  became  sharp  and  quick. 
Hay  received  one  wound,  and  then  another,  but 
for  each  one  he  killed  a  man.  When  his  revolver 
was  empty,  he  drew  his  sabre  bayonet  The  rebel 
Captain  gave  him  from  behind  a  heavy  cut  on  die 
head.  Still  he  sat  on  his  horse,  and,  though 
weakened  by  the  blow,  and  half  blind  with  blo^, 
be  hdd  out  right  and  left  He  fared  illy  enough, 
but  it  wotdd  have  been  worse,  had  not  Farley 
then  come  up,  and  pitched  loyally  into  the  milie. 
Close  at  his  neels,  but  singly  or  doubly,  according 
to  the  speed  of  their  horses,  rode  all  the  rest 
The  rebel  Captain  was  shot  before  he  could  re- 
peat his  sabre  blow.  Farley  was  dismounted  by 
the  shock  of  Uie  collision*  He  clinched  a  foe- 
man  in  like  situation;  a  stru^le  ensued;  he 
was  thrown,  but  his  antagonist  was  knocked 
down  by  young  HoUowell  before  he  could  use 
his  victory.  Farley  caught  another  horse.  The 
eager  onset  relieved  Hay,  and  again  started  the 
rebels,  who,  in  their  flight,  took  to  the  railroad. 
Not  a  moment  was  allowed  them  to  turn  upon 
their  pursuers.  Over  the  track  helter-skelter 
they  went  Suddenly  they  came  to  a  burnt  cul- 
vert It  was  too  late  to  dodge  it :  over  or  into 
it  they  had  to  go.  Eight  men  were  kiUed  in  the 
attempt  to  cross  it  Hay,  in  close  pursuit,  saw 
the  leap  just  as  it  was  unavoidable.  **  SHver- 
heels  **  in  his  turn  cleared  the  culvert,  but  fell 
dead  a  few  yards  beyond.  The  chase  ended  there. 
When  his  conirades  crossed  over,  they  found  Hay 
sitting  by  his  horse  crying  like  a  child,  on  ac- 
count of  his  death. 

The  scouts  then  proceeded  to  collect  the  spoils. 
When  they  were  all  in,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
victory  were  seventeen  horses,  with  their  equip- 
ments, and  eleven  dead  rebels  —  three  on  the 
hill-side  and  eight  in  the  culvert '  Hay  remounted 
himself,  and  started  with  the  party  for  Cumber- 
land. It  may  be  imagined  with  wnat  satisfaction 
the  brave  victors  pictured  to  each  other  their 
triumphal  entry  into  camp.  After  going  a  few 
miles  Hay  became  so  faint  from  loss  of  blood  that 
be  had  to  be  taken  out  of  his  saddle.    The  dilem- 


ma in  which  they  found  themselves  was  settled 
by  sending  two  of  their  number  to  a  farm-house 
for  a  wagon ;  meantime  they  laid  their  leader  in  the 
shade,  and  brought  water  tor  him  from  the  river. 
While  they  were  thus  nursing  him  back  to 
strength,  a  fire  was  suddenly  opened  upon  them 
from  a  hill  on  the  left  This  was  a  surprise,  but 
their  coolness  did  not  desert  them.  Hay  bade 
them  put  him  on  a  horse,  and  leave  him  to  take  care 
of  himself.  They  complied :  clinging  painfully  to 
the  saddle,  he  forded  the  Potomac  and  was  safe. 
The  others  could  probably  have  saved  themselves, 
but  in  a  foolish  eflbrt  to  save  their  horses,  they 
lost  the  opportunity.    Farley  then  became  leader. 

*'  Let  tne  horses  go,  and  give  the  rebels  thun- 
der," was  his  simple,  emphatic  order. 

The  fire  thickening  on  them  was  then  returned. 
Years  before  Farley  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes ; 
the  sound  one,  however,  was  now  admirably  used. 
He  saw  the  rebels  were  trying  to  surround  the 
party,  and  would  succeed  if  better  cover  was  not 
soon  found.  Behind  them  ran  Patterson's  Creek. 
The  ground  on  its  opposite  shore  was  scarcely 
higher  than  that  whidi  they  occupied,  but  it  was 
covered  with  rocks  washed  naked  by  the  flowing 
stream.  Farley  saw  that  to  get  there  would  be  a 
good  exchange. 

"  It's  a  pretty  slim  chance,  boys,"  he  coolly  said, 
**  but  it  won't  do  to  give  in  or  stay  here.  Let's 
make  a  rush  for  the  big  rocks  yonder,  and  get 
the  creek  between  them  and  us." 

The  rush  was  made ;  under  a  sharp  fire  they 
crossed  the  creek,  and  took  shelter  behind  the 
boulders.  Ten  of  them  were  there,  but,  to  use 
their  own  language,  they  were  all ''  sound  as  new 
fifhr-cent  pieces,  and  not  whipped  by  a  long 
sight"  ^ 

Peeping  over  the  rocks,  they  counted  over  sev- 
enty rebels  en  foot  making  at  full  speed  for  tiie 
creek,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  crossing  it. 
Each  one  felt  that  the  trial  had  come. 

*'  Look  out  now,  and  don't  waste  a  cartridge. 
Recollect  they  are  scarce,"  said  Thomas. 
•  "Yes,  and  recollect  Buena  Vista,"  said  Hol- 
lowell. 

The  first  rebel  entered  the  creek  before  a  gun 
was  fired,  so  perfectly  calm  were  those  ten  men. 
Then  crack,  crack,  in  quick  succession,  went  the 
rifles,  scarcely  a  bullet  failing  in  its  mark.  The 
assailants  recoiled,  ran  back,  and  finding  cover  as 
best  they  could,  began  the  exciting  play  of  sharp- 
shooters. This  practice  continuea  for  more  than 
an  hour.  The  sun  went  down  onjt  About  that 
time,  a  small  party  of  horsemen  galloped  down 
die  road,  ana  hitching  their  horses,  loined  the 
enemy.  One  of  the  new  comers  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  refusing  to  take  to  the  ground. 
Walking  about,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the  minies 
which  were  sent  whistling  round  him,  he  save 
directions  which  resulted  in  another  sudden  dash 
for  the  creek.  Again  the  rifle  went  crack,  crack, 
in  quick  succession,  and  with  the  same  fatal  con- 
sequence :  but  this  time  the  rebels  had  a  leader ; 
men  were  seen  to  fall  in  the  water,  but  there  was 
no  secopd  recoil ;  the  obstructions  were  cleared  in 
the  face  of  the  rifles,  and  with  much  cursing  and 
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fthouting  the  attacking  party  closed  in  upon  the 
Zouayea. 

The  fight  was  hand-to-hand.  No  amount  of 
courage  could  be  effective  against  the  great  odds 
at  such  close  quarters.  Nevertheless,  all  that 
was  possible  was  done.  Night  was  rapidly  closing 
upon  the  scene ;  over  the  rocks,  and  through  the 
tangled  thicket,  and  in  the  fading  twilight,  the 
struggle  for  revenge  and  life  went  on.  There 
was  neroism  on  bou  sides ;  that  of  the  Zouaves 
was  matchless,  because  it  was  in  no  small  degree 
the  prompting  of  despair. 

Farley  found  himself  again  engaged  with  the 
leader  of  the  rebels,  a  man  of  as  much  strength 
as  courage.  Hollowell  saved  his  life  at  the  oost 
of  his  rifle,  but  snatching  the  dead  man's  pistols, 
he  resumed  the  fight,  ^e  pistols  were  brought 
into  camp,  and  next  momug  presented  to  the 
yoimg  hero  by  the  ColoneL 

Thomas  kiUed  two  by  rifle  shots ;  while  loading 
a  third  time,  he  was  struck  by  a  pistol  ball  on 
the  side  of  the  temple,  and  fell  senseless.  A  man 
in  the  act  of  striking  him  with  a  sabre  was  shot 
tlirough  by  Grover,  and  died  on  Thomas.  It  was 
dark  when  Thomas  recovered.  Hearing  no  sound 
of  fighting,  he  pushed  the  dead  body  from  him, 
secured  hSfs  rine,  and  hid  himself  in  vines  and 
bushes.  In  a  little  while  the  rebels  came  to  re- 
move the  dead.  He  saw  them  carry  thirteen 
bodies  across  the  creek.  In  searching  the  island 
they  found  Hollenback,  who  had  been  shot 
through  the  body.  Thomas  heard  the  exclama- 
tion announcing  the  discovery. 

"  Here's  a  Yankee ! "  was  the  shout 

**  Kill  him,  kill  him  I ''  arose  on  all  sides. 

<•  Come,  get  out  of  this  ! "  said  a  strongvoice. 

*'  I  can't,  I'm  shot,"  feebly  protested  Hollen- 
back. 

Yet  they  made  him  rise,  and  wade  the  creek. 
When  all  was  still,  Thomas  escaped  by  wading 
and  swimming  the  Potomac 

Baker  and  Dunlap,  of  company  I,  the  men 
sent  for  Che  wagon,  hearing  the  second  engage- 
ment, galloped  with  all  speed  to  camp,  and  re^ 
ported.  The  regiment  was  on  drill  when  they 
arrived.  Fifty  men,  under  Major  Robinson,  were 
instantly  detailed  to  go  to  the  rescue.  When 
the  detachment  reached  the  edge  of  the  town  it 
was  swelled  to  two  hundred :  the  guards  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  Zouaves  in  the  lines.  The 
reUef  travelled  fast,  but  arrived  too  late.  The 
island  was  deserted.  Pistols,  broken  ffuns,  dead 
horses,  and  rocks  stained  with  blood,  told  the 
story.  ^ 

The  detail  returned  late  in  the  night  Early 
next  morning,  two  companies,  under  Major  Rob- 
inson, were  sent  down  to  search  for  some  of  the 
missing  men  and  property,  and  bury  such  dead 
as  they  might  find.  In  the  afternoon  the  Major 
came  back  with  some  trophies,  eight  horses,  and 
j)oor  Hollenback.  He  had  found  Hollenback  ly- 
iiig  on  a  farmer's  porch,  dead,  but  warm  and 
t  bleeding,  with  a  bullet  hole  and  a  bayonet  thrust 
through  his  body.  The  woman  of  the  house 
told  Major  Robinson  how  he  died.  ^ 

**  The  man  wasnt  dead  when  they  brou^t  him 


here,"  she  said ;  "  but  a  little  while  ago,  when 
they  heard  you  coming,  they  set  him  on  a  horse 
to  take  him  off  with  them ;  but  he  fainted :  be 
couldn't  stand  it  A  man  then  stuck  a  bayooet 
into  his  back." 

The  Major  glanced  at  the  porch,  and  observed 
blood  on  the  floor. 

**  Did  they  bring  anybody  else  here,  madam  ?  " 
he  asked. 

**  0,  yes !  I  reckon  they  did.  Me  and  my  man 
came  out  while  they  were  at  work,  and  we  coont- 
ed,  twenty-three  men  laid  out,  side  by  side,  on 
the  porch  there.  Two  or  three  of  them  were 
wounded.  I  heard  some  one  say  that  they  had 
brought  some  of  the  dead  men  down  the  railroad. 
Ashby  was  one  of  the  wounded." 

The  Ashby  alluded  to  was  a  brother  of  die 
Colonel  Ashby  of  Black  Horse  Cavalry  renown. 
He  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds. 

By  five  o'clock  the  day  after  the  fight  the  scoots 
were  all  in  camp.  They  straggled  in  one  by  one. 
Citizens  and  soldiers  turned  out  to  receive  them. 
Never  did  returning  heroes  have  more  sympa- 
thizing and  admiring  audiences.  Thomas  showed 
the  kiss  of  the  bullet  on  his  temple.  Baker  wore 
the  cap  of  a  rebel  —  his  own  had  been  shot  off 
his  head.  Dunlop  had  three  bullet  holes  thron^h 
his  shirt  Hollowell  exhibited  his  captured  pis- 
tols and  broken  rifle.  Farley  yet  retained  the 
handle  of  his  sabre  bayonet,  snivered  in  the  fray. 
Several  of  the  men  testified  to  his  killing  six 
enemies  with  his  own  hand.  Not  a  man  but  had 
some  proofs  of  the  enffagement,  such  as  torn 
clothes  and  bruised  body.  But  Hay  was  the 
hero.  Three  ghastly  wounds  entitled  him  to  the 
honor. 

The  final  escape  of  each  had  been  in  the  same 
manner.  Finding  themselves  overpowered  and 
separated,  each  one,  at  the  first  opportonity,  had 
abandoned  the  battle  ground,  which  proved  to  be 
Kelley's  Island,  at  uie  mouth  of  Ftitterson's 
Cteekf  and  plunging  into  the  river,  succeeded  m 
crossing  it  The  enemy  followed  to  the  canal,  on 
the  northern  side.        • 

Hollenback  was  buried  in  the  cemetery.  A 
more  solemn  ftmeral  never  took  place  in  the  old 
town.  The  sorrow  was  universaL  Loyal  men 
thought: 

«« To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late ; 
And  where  can  man  die  better 
Than  &cing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fisthers. 
And  the  temples  of  his  Gods ! " 

Indiana* 9  RoU  of  Eomor, 


Imcidekt  of  CmcKAMAUOA. — On  the  first 
day  of  the  engagement  Certain  Ogan,  of  com- 
pany K,  Fourteenth  Onio  regiment,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  rebels.  As  tlwy  were  approaeh- 
mg  their  lines,  the  idea  of  practisiiig  a  little 
finesse,  or  military  strataffem,  sugsested  itsdf ; 
so,  pretending  to  be  highly  gratiSed  widi  the 
idea  of  being  a  prisoner,  ne  toM  his  cantors  that 
this  was  what  he  wanted — that  he  had  long  been 
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anxious  to  get  out  of  the  war,  and  was  well  sat- 
isfied with  that  mode  of  getting  out  "But," 
said  he,  **  jrou  are  taking  me  rijght  back  into  the 
Federal  hnes,"  They,  supposing  they  had  be- 
come confused  in  the  heat  and  huny  of  the 
movement,  turned  around,  and  carried  him  back 
within  the  Federal  lines,  when  it  became  his  turn 
to  reciprocate  by  capturing  his  captors,  and  com- 
manding them  to  aeliver  up  their  arms,  which 
they  did  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  taking  their 
places  among  the  rebel  prisoners. 

General  8teedman  won  great  praise  for  his  gal- 
lantry on  the  field.  His  horse  was  shot  from  un- 
der him,  and  in  the  fall  his  hand  became  seri- 
ously injured.  Upon  rising,  he  discovered  some 
of  ms  men  straff^lmg  from  nis  division,  when  he 
commenced  peltm^  them  with  stones,  driving 
them  back  to  theur^  work — concluding  that  if 
words  would  not  do,'  he  would  try  the  virtues  of 
harder  materiaL  For  a  lonff  tmne  he  held  the 
Union  colors  in  his  own  hana,  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict. 

Colonel  P.  P.  Baldwin,  of  the  Sixth  Indiana, 
commanding  a  brigade,  fell  from  his  horse 
in  the  earher  part  of  ^be  engagement,  badly 
wounded.  He  had  seized  a  flag,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  slain  Color-Ser- 
geants, and,  waving  it  aloft,  amid  the  confusion, 
shot,  and  shell  of  the  enemy,  was  gallantly  lead- 
ing his  brk;ade  to  meet  a  cnarge  of  the  enemy, 
when  he  feU,  wounded,  between  the  two  lines. 


THE  LTTTLB  DRUMMER. 

A  BOLDIEB'S  8T0RT. 

BT  &•  H.  STODDAXD. 

I. 

Tis  of  a  little  drummeri 

The  story  I  shall  tell. 
Of  how  he  marched  to  battle^ 

And  all  that  there  befell^ 
Out  in  the  West  with  Lyon 

(For  once  the  name  was  true)» 
For  whom  the  little  drunmier  l)^t 

Hla  rat'ttU'too. 

n. 

Our  army  rose  at  midnight, 

Ten  thousand  men  as  one, 
Each  slinging  on  his  knapsack. 

And  snatching  up  his  gun : 
••Fmoardf*'  and  off  th^  started. 

As  all  good  soldiers  do. 
When  the  little  drummer  beats  for  them 

The  rat'ttU'too. 

III. 

Across  a  rolling  country. 

Where  the  mist  began  to  rise» 
Past  many  a  blackened  £urm-house, 

Till  the  sun  was  in  the  skies. 
Then  we  met  the  rebel  pickets, 

Who  skirmished  and  withdrew. 
While  the  little  drummer  beat  and  beat 

The  rat'tat-too. 


IV. 

Along  the  wooded  hollows 

The  line  of  battle  ran ; 
Our  centre  poured  a  volley. 

And  the  fight  at  once  hegBik ; 
For  the  rebels  answered  shouthig, 

And  a  shower  of  bullets  flew ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat'iat'too, 

V, 

He  stood  among  his  comrades, 

As  they  quickly  formed  the  line. 
And  when  they  raised  their  muskets 

He  watohed  the  barrels  shine  I 
When  the  voU^  rang,  be  started ! 

For  war  to  hun  was  new ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat'tat'too. 

VI. 

It  was  a  siffht  to  see  themt 

That  early  autumn  day. 
Our  soldiers  in  their  blue  coats. 

And  the  reb^  ranks  in  gray : 
The  smoke  that  rolled  between  them, 

The  balls  that  whistled  through. 
And  the  little  drummer  as  he  bolt 

His  rat'tat'too  ! 

VII. 

His  comrades  dropped  around  him  — 

By  fives  and  tens  they  feU, 
Some  pierced  by  minie  bullets. 

Some  torn  by  shot  and  shell ; 
They  played  against  our  cammn, 

Aiid  a  caisson's  splinters  flew ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat'tat'too  ! 

VIII. 

The  right,  the  left,  the  centre— 

The  fight  was  everywhere : 
They  pushed  us  here  —  we  wavered  - 

We  drove  and  broke  them  there. 
The  gray-backs  fixed  their  bayonets. 

And  charged  the  coats  of  blue. 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

"Bhs  rat-tai^too  I 

IX. 

"  Where  is  our  little  drummer  \  ** 

His  nearest  comrades  say, 
When  the  dreadftil  fight  is  over. 

And  the  smoke  has  cleared  away* 
As  the  rebel  corps  was  scattering 

He  urged  them  to  pursue. 
So  furiously  he  beat  and  beat 

The  ro^-to^-too/ 

X. 

He  stood  no  more  amons  them» 

For  a  bullet,  as  it  sped. 
Had  glanced  and  struck  his  ankle. 

And  stretched  him  with  the  dead ! 
He  crawled  behind  a  cannon, 

And  pale  and  paler  grew : 
•But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

EIb  rat-tat-toot 
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XI. 

They  bore  him  to  the  surgeon ; 

A  busy  man  was  he : 
"A  drummer  boy  —  what  ails  him  ? 

His  comrades  answered,  **  Sec !  " 
As  they  took  him  from  the  stretcher, 

A  heavy  breath  he  drew, 
And  his  little  fingers  stroye  to  beat 

The  rcU'ttU'too  ! 

xu. 

The  ball  had  spent  its  fury : 

'<  A  scratch,"  the  surgeon  said, 
As  he  wound  the  snowy  bandage 

Which  the  lint  was  staining  red ! 
**  I  must  leave  you  now,  old  fellow. 

*<  O,  take  me  back  with  you. 
For  I  know  the  men  are  missing  me, 

And  the  rat-tai-too/  " 


xiu. 

Upon  his  comrade's  shoulder 

They  lifted  him  so  srand. 
With  his  dusty  drum  before  him. 

And  his  drumsticks  in  his  huid ! 
To  the  fiery  front  of  battle. 

That  nearer,  nearer  drew  — 
And  evermore  he  beat  and  beat 

IBs  rat-tat'ioo  f 

xrv. 

The  wounded  as  he  passed  them 

Looked  up  and  gave  a  cheer : 
And  one  in  dying  blessed  him. 

Between  a  smile  and  tear ! 
And  the  gray-baoks  —  they  are  flying 

Before  the  coats  of  blue, 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  beats 

His  rcU'UU'too  ! 

XV. 

When  the  west  was  red  with  sunset, 

The  last  pursuit  was  o'er, 
Brave  Lyon  rode  the  foremost. 

And  looked  the  name  he  bore ! 
And  before  him  on  his  saddle. 

As  a  weary  cluld  would  do. 
Sat  the  little  drummer  feist  asleep, 

With  his  rat-tat-too. 


Southern  Snowballing.  —  The  author  of 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Confederate  War,"  Van  Borcke, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  snowball  en- 
gagement in  General  Lee's  armjr :  "  We  were 
enlivened  by  snowball  fights,  which  commenced 
as  skirmishes  near  our  headquarters,  but  extend- 
ed over  the  neighboring  camps,  and  assumed  the 
aspect  of  general  engagements.  In  front  of  our 
headquarters,  beyond  an  open  field  of  about  half  a 
mi)b  square,  Hood's  division  lay  encamped  in  a 
piece  of  wood ;  in  our  immediate  rear  stretched 
the  tents  and  huts  of  a  part  of  M'Law's  division. 
Betweeen  these  two  bodies  of  troops  animated 
little  skirnushes  frequently  occurred  whenever 
there  was  snow  enough  on  the  ground  to  furnish 
the  ammunition ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  an 
extensive  expedition  having  been  undertaken  by 


several  hundred  of  MXaw's  men  against  Hood's 
encampments,  and  the  occupants  of  those  finding 
themsehes  considerably  disturbed  thereby,  sud- 
denly the  whole  of  the  division  advanced  in  line 
of  battle,  with  flying  colors,  the  officers  leading 
the  men,  as  if  in  real  action,  to  avenge  the  insulL 
The  assailants  fell  back  rapidly  before  this  over- 
whelming host,  but  only  to  secure  a  strong  posi- 
tion, from  which,  with  reenforcements,  they  might 
resume  the  oflbnsivc.  The  alarm  of  their  &st 
repulse  having  been  borne  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind  to  their  comrades,  sharpehooters  in 
lar^  numbers  were  posted  behind  the  cedar 
busnes  that  skirt  the  Telegraph  Koad,  and  hun- 
dreds of  hands  were  actively  employed  in  erect- 
ing a  long  and  high  snow  wall  in  front  of  theii 
extended  lines.  The  struggle  had  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regular  batUe,  with  its  charees 
and  counter-charees ;  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  ue 
men  and  the  nobfe  emulation  of  the  officers  find- 
ing expression  in  loud  commands  and  yet  louder 
cheering,  while  the  air  was  darkened  with  the 
snowbaUs  as  the  current  of  the  fight  moved  to 
and  firo  over  the  well-contested  field.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came  towards  our  headquartersy  and  it  was 
soon  evident  to  us  that  the  hottest  part  of  the  en- 
gagement would  take  place  on  our  neutral  terri- 
tory. Fruitless  were  the  eflbrts  of  Stuart  and 
myself  to  assert  and  maintain  Uie  neutrality  of 
our  camp,  utterlj  idle  the  hoisting  of  a  mite 
flag :  the  advancing  columns  pressed  fcnrwaid  in 
complete  disregard  of  our  signs  and  our  outspo- 
ken remonstrances.  Clouds  of  snowballs  passed 
across  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  ere  long  the  over- 
whelming wave  of  the  conflict  rolled  pitilessly 
over  us.  Yielding  to  the  unavoidable  necessity 
which  forbade  our  keeping  aloof  from  the  con- 
test, Stuart  and  I  had  taken  position,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  view  over  the  field  of  battle,  on  a  big 
box,  containing  ordnance  stores,  in  front  of -the 
General's  tent,  where  we  soon  became  so  arach 
interested  in  the  result,  and  so  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  we  mond 
ourselves  calling  out  to  the  men  to  hold  thdr 
ground,  and  urging  them  again  and  again  to 
the  attack,  while  many  a  stray  snowb^  and 
many  a  well-directed  one,  took  efiect  upon  our 
exposed  persons.  But  all  the  gallant  resis- 
tance of  M'Law's  men  was  unavamng.  Hood's 
lines  pressed  resistlessl^r  forward,  carrving  every- 
thing before  them,  taking  the  forrhiaable  fortifi- 
cations, and  driving  M'Law's  division  out  of  the 
encampments.  Suddenly,  at  this  juncture,  we 
heard  loud  shouting  on  me  right,  where  two  of 
Anderson's  brigades  had  come  up  as  reenforce- 
ments. The  men  of  M'Law's  division,  acquiring 
new  confidence  from  this  support,  raiMed,  and  in 
turn  drove,  bjr  a  united  charge,  the  victorious  ht 
in  headlong  flight  back  to  their  own  camps  and 
woods.  Thus  ended  the  battle  for  the  day,  un- 
happily with  serious  results  to  some  of  the  com- 
batants, for  one  of  Hood's  men  had  his  leg  bro- 
ken, one  of  M'Law's  men  lost  an  eye,  and  there 
were  other  chance  wounds  on  both  sides.  This 
sham-fight  gave  ample  proof  of  the  excellent 
spirits  of  our  troops,  wno,  in  the  wet,  wintry 
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weather,  many  of  them  wiUiout  blankets,  8ome 
without  shoes,  regardless  of  their  exposure  and 
of  the  scarcity  of  ^proTisions,  still  maintained 
their  good  humor,  and  were  ever  ready  for  any 
»ort  of  sport  or  fiin  that  offered  itself  to  them." 


"  The  Gallant  Sixty-Ninth." — Two  gallant 
sons  of  Erin,  being  just  discharged  from  the  ser- 
Tice,  were  rejoicing  over  the  event  with  a  **  wee 
taste  of  the  cratur*,"  when  one,  who  felt  all  the 
glory  of  his  own  noble  race,  suddenly  raised  his 
glass  above,  and  said,  "  Arrah,  Mike,  here's  to  the 
gallant  ould  Sixty-ninth :  The  last  in  ikejidd  and 
thejfirst  to  leave  I "  **  Tut,  tut,  man,"  said  Mike, 
"j'ou  don't  mane  that."  "  Don't  mane  it,  is  it? 
Then  what  do  I  mane  R  "  **  You  mane,"  said  Mike, 
and  he  raised  his  glass  high,  and  looked  lovingly 
at  it,  "Here's  to  me  gallant  ould  Sixty-ninth — 
egrual  to  none ! "    And  so  they  drank. 


The  Death  of  Colonel  Ellswoeth.  —  On 
the  evening  of  the  23d  of  May,  1861,  there  was 
a  feverish  flush  and  Hi-suppressed  anxiety  among 
the  political  and  military  circles  of  the  Federu 
oapitaL  It  was  generally  understood,  though  not 
announced,  that  some  very  important  nulitary 
movement  was  on  foot,  and  that  an  "  enterprise  " 
of  great  pith  and  moment  would  in  a  few  hours, 
perhaps,  agitate  the  whole  American  people. 

Yet^  as  the  night  advanced,  the  excitement  wore 
away,  and  the  city  of  magnificent  distances  fell 
into  its  usual  tranquillity. 

Not  so,  however,  at  the  camp  along  the  Po- 
tomac, and  especially  at  the  quarters  of  the  Fire 
Zouaves. 

This  splendid  and  dashing  regiment  had  come 
out  from  New  York  a  month  before,  and  had 
electrified  that  dty  and  the  less  excitable  citizens 
of  Washington  by  the  splendor  of  their  costume, 
the  perfection  of  their  drill,  and  the  fine  figure  and 
well-known  martial  qualities  of  their  leader,  Col- 
onel Ellsworth.  Their  brethren  of  the  fire  com- 
panies in  New  York  had  turned  out  en  masse  to 
escort  them  to  the  steamer,  and  after  twenty  days 
in  Washington,  they  had  now  received  marching 
orders,  and  their  qmet  camp  was  to-ni^ht  to  real- 
ize all  that  poets  ever  wrote  of  the  wdd  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  war. 

The  night  was  uncommonly  still  and  clear,  and 
the  moon  was  so  bright  that  the  line  of  white 
cones  marking  their  camp  could  be  distinctly  seen 
from  the  other  side  of  the  broad  Potomac. 

As  the  visitor  approached,  sounds  of  bustle 
filled  the  air,  and  the  rustle  of  arms  and  the  tramp 
of  the  men  on  drill  were  now  and  then  drowned 
in  the  powerful  chorus  of  manly  voices  rolling  out 
upon  the  night  air  the  great  national  songs  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  hour  of  bloodshed 
was  now  come.  Aside  from  the  four  men  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  at  Sumter,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  Ladd  and  Whitney  by  the  Baltimore  mob, 
no  lives  had  as  vet  oeen  offered  up  |  the  crimson 
ciirrent  had  not  begun  to  flow. 


Yet  all  felt  that  some  one  must  be  the  first  vic- 
tim —  that  ei*e  many  days,  or  hours  perhaps,  the 
sacred  soil  of  Virginia  would  be  wet  with  the 
blood  of  the  first  contestants  in  the  mighty  strug- 
gle. Yet  who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  fine, 
youthful,  vigorous,  manly  figure  of  the  Colonel, 
whom  we  now  see  moving  about  among  the  men 
that  idolized  him,  would  be  the  first  to  be  pierced 
by  rebel  balls  —  that  he  was  to  be  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  holy  cause. 

It  is  midnight  now,  and  the  men  that  were  a 
little  while  a^o  singing  **  Columbia,  the  gem  of 
the  ocean,"  with  all  the  fervor  they  could  bring  to 
it,  are  still  in  their  tents.  The  knapsacks  are 
packed.  The  guns  are  oiled  and  polished.  Am- 
munition is  in  the  cartridge  boxes  and  cooked 
rations  in  the  haversacks.  They  are  ready  to  start 
at  a  drum  tap. 

Though  it  is  past  midnight.  Colonel  Ellsworth 
is  still  at  his  table,,  in  his  tent,  completing  the 
official  arrangements  that  remained,  and  carefully 
instructing  his  subordinates  as  to  the  line  of  con- 
duct proper  in  this  or  that  emergency. 

An  hour  later,  and  he  is  done,  and  not  now 
occupied  with  the  rough  plans  of  brave  exploits. 
A  sadder  and  a  tenderer  task  occupies  the  young 
soldier's  pen.  He  writes  those  last  words  to  his 
parents :  **  To-night,  thinking  over  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  morrow,  and  the  occurrences  of  the 
past,  I  am  perfectly  content  to  accept  whatever 
my  fortune  may  be,  confident  that  He  who  noteth 
even  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  will  have  some  pur- 

Eose  even  in  the  &te  of  one  like  me.  My  dar- 
ng  and  ever-loved  parents,  good  by ! "  Other, 
and  perhaps  still  more  tender  and  touching  adieus 
are  dashea  off  with  rapid  pen  and  full  heart  ere  the 
voung  figure  leaves  the  table,  and  wraps  his  army 
blanket  around  him  for  an  hour  of  sleep. 

A  little  after  two  o'dodc,  the  encampment  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  activity  again.  Captain 
Dahlgren,  the  commander  of  the  navy  yard,  came 
to  announce  that  all  was  ready  for  transportation. 
The  men  marched  forward  in  hue,  and  were  drawn 
up  by  companies  along  the  beach. 
f  The  night  air  along  the  water  side  is  chill,  and 
some  of  Uie  men  were  wrapped  from  head  to  foot 
in  great  red  blankets.  Most  were  clad  in  their 
gray  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  embroidered  caps. 
These  vivid  costumes  of  the  men — the  lines  of 
tents,  glowing  from  the  lights  within  like  huge 
lanterns — the  glittering  rows  of  bayonets  and 
gun-barrels — the  woods  and  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance— the  placid  river  in  front — and,  to  add 
historic  significance,  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
towering  sublime  and  calm  in  the  still  moonlight, 
—  all  these  combined  to  form  a  picture  which  was 
not  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  it 
by  the  lonff  succession  of  darker  and  bloodier 
scenes  which  followed. 

The  embarkation  was  rapidly  conducted,  and, 
just  as  dawn  light  began  to  break  over  hill  and 
river,  the  last  of  the  regiment  was  aboard,  and 
the  boats  steamed  slowly  down  the  river. 

Armed  resistance  to  any  invasion  of  the  "  sa- 
cred soil "  of  Virginia  was  confidently  expected. 
So  much  ferocious  talk  had  poured  from  the  Hich- 
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mond  press  that  it  was  Mr  to  suppose  that  every 
wharf  would  have  its  Leonidas,  and  every  street- 
crossing  be  defended  by  a  Horatius  Cocles. 

But  the  rebel  strategy  was  different.  John- 
son's head  was  cool,  and  his  jud^ent  sound. 
He  saw  that  Alexandria  was  no  point  for  serious 
resistance,  and  when  the  Pawnee  sent  a  yawl 
filled  with  armed  marines,  and  proposed  terms 
of  submission,  the  Confederates  had  consented 
to  vacate  within  a  specified  time. 

About  five  o'clock  the  Zouaves  landed,  and 
Colonel  Ellsworth  gave  rapid  directions  for  tear- 
ing up  some  of  the  rails  at  the  railroad  station, 
and  then  turned  lus  attention  to  the  means  of 
destroying  all  conmiunication  southward  by  the 
telegraph — a  step  which  he  regarded  as  very 
important. 

As  he  started  away  to  execute  this  dut^  in  per- 
son, with  the  dash  and  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  his 
youth  and  his  ardent  nature,  he  took  as  his 
guard  but  a  small  squad  of  men  from  the  first 
company,  with  Sergeant  Brownell  at  their  head. 
Mr.  Wisner,  the  l^itary  Secretary  of  the  re^- 
ment,  Mr.  Dodge,  the  Chaplain,  ana  a  journalist 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  went  with  him. 

The  little  group,  amounting  to  about  ten  men 
in  all,  walked  rapidly  through  the  quiet  streets, 
and  were  about  turmng  a  comer  to  go  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  telegrapn  office,  when  the  Colonel 
saw  flaunting  firom  the  top  of  a  hotel  a  rebel  flag, 
which  had  long  been  visible  firom  the  balconies 
of  the  President's  house  in  Washington. 

He  immediately  sent  back  the  Sergeant  with 
an  order  for  the  first  company  of  the  regiment 
to  advance  and  join  him. 

Here  was  the  first  instance  of  the  rashness  of 
youthftil  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Coloncd  Ells- 
worth.. He  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
company,  but  passed  rapidly  on  to  the  tavern, 
whiob  he  entered,  and  accosted  the  first  man  he 
saw  with  the  question  —  *<  What  sort  of  a  flag  is 
that  hanginff  over  the  roof  of  this  house  P  **  The 
man  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed,  and  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  it,  as  he  was  only  a  boarder 
there.  Without  calling  for  the  propnetor  of  the 
house,  or  making  any  demand  for  the  removal  of 
the  obnoxious  emblem,  Colonel  Ellsworth  ran  up 
stairs,  and  reached  the  topmost  story,  where  by 
means  of  a  ladder  he  clambered  to  the  roof,  and 
borrowing  Mr.  Wisner's  knife,  cut  the  small  rope, 
and  pulled  the  flag  away  finom  the  mast  from 
which  it  floated. 

*  This  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments,  and 
the  party  now  turned  to  descend  from  the  roof. 
BrowncU  went  first,  and  Colonel  Ellsworth  close  be- 
hind him  carrying  the  flag.  As  Brownell  reached 
the  first  lanmng-place  or  entry  after  a  descent 
of  a  dozen  or  more  steps,  a  man  stepped  quickly 
out  from  a  dimly-lighted  passage,  and  without 
noticing  the  private  levelled  a  double-barelled 
shot-gun  full  at  Colonel  Ellsworth's  breast  Brow- 
nell made  a  quick  pass  to  throw  up  the  muzzle 
of  the  piece,  but  the  fellow's  hand  was  firm,  and 
his  aim  was  not  diverted. 

Another  second  and  the  load  of  one  barrel, 
dther  slugs  or  buckshot,  went  crashing  through 


the  vitals  of  Colonel  Ellsworth,  and  killed 
instantly.  He  was  on  the  third  step  from  the 
bottom  when  he  received  tlSe  shot,  and  fell  for- 
ward with  that  horrible,  headlong  weight  and 
heavy  thud  upon  the  floor  of  the  passage  whidi 
might  have  been  expected  from  death  so  sudden. 

The  assailant  now  turned  Uke  a  flash,  and 
brought  the  other  barrel  to  bear  on  BrownelL 
But  the  Zouave  was  this  time  too  quick  for  him^ 
and  struck  the  piece  so  the  load  passed  over  his 
head  and  through  a  door  behind  him.  The  next 
instant  the  contents  of  his  own  rifle  were  dis- 
charged full  in  Jackson's  face,  and  following  up 
the  ball  with  the  bavonet,  he  lunged  it  through 
his  body,  and  pushed  it  down  the  second  flight  of 
steps. 

The  three  reports  followed  each  other  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  the  successive  loads  of  a  rerol- 
ver  can  be  aischarged,  and  the  frightful  conse- 
quences were  seen  in  the  bodies  of  two  raeo, 
Ellsworth  and  Jackson,  who  lay  each  at  the  foot 
of  a  flight  of  stairs,  dead  and  weltering  in  a  pool 
of  blo^ 

The  body  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  was  taken  np 
and  laid  on  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  The 
blood  was  wiped  from  his  clammy  and  marble  but 
manly  features,  and  the  rebel  ^Mg,  on  account  of 
whicn  two  men  had  so  suddenly  passed  into  eter- 
nihr,  lay  soiled  with  blood  across  his  feet. 

In  a  few  moments  Jackson's  wife  came  out 
from  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  and  saw  the 
body  of  her  husband  lying  dead  in  the  passage 
in  a  pool  of  blood.  She  flung  her  aims  mto  the 
air,  cried  wildly,  and  seemed  utterly  abandoned 
to  desolation  and  agony.  She  ofiered  no  re- 
proaches, nor  seemed  conscious  of  the  crowd  <d 
strange  soldiers  around.  No  one  could  witness 
such  agonizing  grief  and  horror  without  emotion. 

The  only  remark  which  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  arrest  her  attention  was  an  assurance  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Union  soldiers  that  her  cfail- 
dren  should  not  be  molested. 

The  dead  body  of  the  Colonel  of  the  Zouaves 
was  now  carried  sadly  away  on  a  litter  of  muskets, 
and  the  thrilling  story  of  that  morning's  bloody 
work  went  over  the  wires  in  all  directions.  Col- 
onel EUswcMth  throughout  one  section,  being  la- 
mented as  the  first  costly  sacrifice  laid  on  the 
altar  of  loyalty,  and  Jackson  as  mudi  praised 
throughout  the  South  for  the  prompt  audaoity 
with  which  he  had  avenged  the  first  insnlt  to 
rebel  bunting.  .__^ 

Heroism  of  the  '*  M.  lys." — The  mule  dri- 
ver of  the  army  abolishes  the  step  between  the 
sublime  and  riaiculous  by  making  the  ridiculous 
sublime.  There,  for  instance,  emerging  from  the 
leafy  curtain  of  woods  on  the  thither  side  of 
the  creek,  comes  mule  team  No.  1,  thundering 
with  locked  wheels  —  "  quadrupedante  «>»itt*— 
down  the  abrupt  declivity.  The  treacherous  cause- 
ways of  brusn  and  mud  give  way  under  the 
weight ;  the  ponderous  vragon,  blocked  by  the 
log  corduroy,  careens  on  the  sinking  wheels,  end 
topples  quivering  ou  the  brink  of  a  cusastrous  c^ 
set  into  the  Stygian  cre^,  where  the  water  is  ds^ 
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and  the  mud  fethomless.  Not  Hercules  could 
lift  the  embedded  wain  from  the  engorffin^  rut 
The  spectators,  gathered  in  the  leafy  gallenes  of 
the  surrounding  oluffs,  and  in  the  muddy  pit  of 
the  river  bank,  shriek  at  the  imminent  catastrophe. 
All  but  the  imperturbable  M.  D.  are  appalled 
at  the  impending  overthrow.  For  M.  D.,  seated 
on  his  stalwart  wheeler,  l%e  a  king  upon  his 
throne,  a  quiet  glance  behind  and  bcobre  suffices 
to  reveal  me  nature  of  the  exigency.  There  is  a 
majestic  repose  in  his  features,  and  a  placid  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  as  he  urgently  waves 
away  the  proffered  nelp,  whidi  stamps  him  the 
master  of  the  situation.  In  that  moment,  ^m 
and  dingy  though  he  be,  the  M.  D.  is  sublune ; 
he  rises  to  the  classic  grandeur  of  the  calm  he- 
roic, like  the  fimious  '*  statue  on  the  gates  of 
Altort" 

A  hush  of  thrilled  and  awfrtl  expectation 
laDs  upon  the  audience.  The  M.  D.  speaks  one 
low  caoalistic  word.  The  single  ^ding  line  in 
liis  left  hand  tiirobs  like  a  nerve  with  the  electric 
quiver  of  his  potent  will,  and  flaps  the  flanks  of 
his  leaders.  In  that  single  word  and  motion  of 
the  guiding  rein  he  has  organised  and  concen- 
trated the  sextuple  power  of  his  muscular  mo- 
tives in  one  simultaneous  impulse.  There  is  a 
sigzag  tug  and  twist  to  the  right  and  left,  and  al- 
most before  you  know  it  the  enormous  wagon  is 
lifted  from  the  abysmal  mud,  and  is  rolling  tri- 
umphantly over  the  shaking  bridge.  Already  the 
mighty  hybrids  are  clambmng  and  straining  up 
the  steep  ascent. 

This  IS  the  real  crisis  of  the  play.  To  go  back 
ii  to  ^  to  the  devil ;  but  the  M.  D.,  rising  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  emergency,  unlbMs  new  and 
awral  powers.  The  hero  becomes  a  fury.  His 
placid  eye  flashes  with  a  fierce  and  wrathml  fire. 
From  the  statuesque  calm  of  his  severe  but  dirty 
Tisaffe  bursts  a  terriflc  storm  of  stunning  curses. 
His  huge  whip,  till  now  unused,  writhes  and  cracks 
like  a  tliunderbolt  over  the  backs  of  his  imper- 
turbable mmles.  They  go  on.  They  fidter  and 
pause  half  way  up  the  steep  ascent  The  wheels 
go  back,  and  all  seems  lost  Ajax  and  Tela- 
moD,  and  all  the  Titans,  sprhig  to  the  wheels, 
to  avert  the  threatened  retrogression  down  to 
Styx. 

But  ordinary  human  agencies  avail  nothing,  till 
^deu$ex  machina  appears  on  the  off  side,  in  the 
person  of  the  wagon  master,  with  a  monstrous  and 
horrific  thong.  There  is  another,  wilder,  louder, 
fiercer  tempest  of  imprecations  on  the  heads, 
eyes,  hearts  of  the  dumb  beasts,  and  a  double 
crash  of  lashing  thunderbolts  firom  front  to  rear. 
Onward  and  upward  rolls  the  waeon  up  and  over 
the  hlHs ;  the  mirade  is  achieved,  and  the  mules 
pe  browsing  on  the  level  plain  above  as  if  noth- 
ing uncommon  had  happ^ed.  This,  a  hundred 
times  repeated  with  a  hundred  variations,  such  as 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  actor  or  the  circumstances 
mspire,  with  an  occasional  breakdown  and  upset, 
^d  all  the  comic  by-play  of  comment  and  jest, 
stands,  for  the  day,  in  PJ^ce  of  politics  and  war 
—  of  Charleston  and  Chattanooga. —  8t,  Paul 


THE   MAUL. 


BT  MABT  B.  NBALY. 


I  SAW  a  boy  in  a  black-jack  wood, 

With  a  tall,  lank,  awkward  «  flgger," 
Striking  away  with  his  heavy  mam. 

By  the  side  of  a  young  slave  '<  nigger." 
And  he  said  to  himself^  **ril  maul  away, 

And  cleave  a  path  before  me ; 
ril  hew  aU  *  black-jacks '  out  of  my  wav, 

Till  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me. 

I  saw  him  again  on  a  broad  swift  stream ; 

But  the  maul  this  time  was  a  paddle, 
And  I  watched  the  tiny  rainbow's  gleam. 

As  he  made  the  waves  skedaddle. 
And  he  said,  *<  I'll  paddle  away,  away, 

Till  space  shall  flee  before  me ; 
And  I  yet  shall  live  to  see  the  day 

When  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me." 

I  saw  him  again,  with  his  musty  books, 

A-pondering  Coke  and  Story ; 
And  little  there  was  in  his  homdy  looks 

To  t^  of  his  future  gloxy. 
But  he  said,  **  I'll  master,  I  know  I  will, 

The  difficult  task  before  me ; 
ril  maul  my  way  through  the  hard  world  still, 

Till  the  Staz  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me.' 


#» 


." 


I  saw  him  again,  when  he  rose  to  cope, 

Hand  to  hand,  with  the  **  Western  Giant ;' 
His  eye  lit  up  with  a  beam  of  hope, 

On  his  sinewy  strength  reliant. 
«  ril  fight  him,"  he  said,  **  with  the  maul  of  Truth, 

Tin  he  shrink  and  quail  before  me. 
Till  he  stand  abashed  in  astonished  ruth. 

While  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me." 


I  saw  him  again  in  the  White  House  chair, 

A- writing  the  Proclamation ; 
And  the  pen  he  used  was  the  heaviest  maul 

In  this  rail-mauling  nation. 
And  he  said,  **  Tis  uie  only  way  to  make 

The  traitors  flee  before  us ; 
While  the  light  it  sheds  will  leave  a  wake 

That  will  shine  when  the  sod  grows  o'er  us.' 


»> 


I  saw  him  again  but  the  other  ni^t, 

And  he  shook  my  hand  in  greeting ; 
And  little  he  thought  how  soon  I'd  write. 

And  tell  Uie  world  of  our  meeting. 
The  hand  I  clasped  has  swung  the  maul. 

And  my  own  has  written  its  story. 
But  never,  I  ween,  oould  any  hand 

Write  half  of  its  toil  and  glory. 


Drake  De  Kat's  Exploit. — This  daslung 
soldier  was  one  day  out  on  James  Biver,  doing 
some  corsair  work  in  one  of  the  Cumberland's 
launches. 

Some  distance  to  leeward  he  saw  his  persistent 
foe,  tiie  Teaser,  but  kept  on  his  course  with  "  a 
wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea.**  But  all  at  once 
she  whiried,  and  getting  into  the  blaze  of  the  af- 
ternoon sun,  steamed  aoym  on  Drake. 

As  quickly,  Drake  had  his  helm  hard  up,  and 
soon  his  five  oars  were  out,  and  the  launch  head 
on  for  shore.    Bang !  went  the  Teaser'a  bow  rifled 
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ffun.  De  Kay  shouted  back  in  derision,  and 
nred  his  revolver.  The  chase  now  assumed  a 
desperate  interest  At  every  puff  of  smoke  from 
the  Teaser's  bow,  Be  Kay  put  down  his  helm  a 
little,  and  threw  the  launch  out  of  range.  Nice 
seamanship,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  cool  head,  car- 
ried him  through,  though  shot  and  shell  from  the 
Teaser  were  screaming  and  splashing  all  around 
him.  But  Drake  was  irrepressible,  and  kept  up 
an  audacious  pantomime  of  defiance,  till  his 
launch  touched  the  river  bank. 

He  was  not  many  seconds  in  pulling  out  the 
plug  from  the  boat's  bottom,  tumbling  out  his 
five  men,  the  oars,  mast,  and  sail,  and  ordering 
them  to  run  for  the  bluff.  Nor  was  the  Teaser 
any  longer  in  dropping  a  launch,  getting  a  dozen 
men  ana  as  many  muskets  into  her,  ana  pushing 
off  in  pursuit. 

Drake  saw  the  approaching  danger,  and  planned 
his  defence. 

Running  to  a  picket  fence  close  by,  he  tore  off 
six  pickets,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  men, 
who  drew  up  in  formidable  order  on  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  and  had  their  launch  apparently  cov- 
ered by  an  array  of  six  deadly  gun-txmrels. 

The  launch  of  the  Teaser  passed,  viewed  the 
situation  through  a  double-barrelled  sea-glass, 
and,  thinking  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor, 
turned,  and  De  Kay's  launch  was  saved  by  the 
formidable  bristle  of  the  pickets'  battery. 


Shelling,  and  how  Shells  abe  Dodged. 
—  A  correspondent,  writing  from  Morris.  Island, 
says :  *'  At  night  we  can  see  the  path  of  a  shell 
through  its  journey,  lighted  as  it  is  by  a  burn- 
ing fuse.  When  the  range  is  two  miles,  the 
track  of  a  shell  from  a  mortar  describes  very  near 
half  the  arc  of  a  circle.  On  leaving  the  mortar, 
it  gracefully  moves  on,  climbing  up  and  up  into 
the  heavens  till  it  is  nearly  or  quite  a  mile  above 
the  earth,  and  then  it  glides  along  for  a  moment, 
apparently  in  a  horizontal  line ;  but  quickly  you 
see  that  the  little  fiery  orb  is  on  the  home  stretch, 
describing  the  other  segment  of  the  circle. 

"A  shell  from  a  Parrott  rifle-gun,  in  going 
two  and  a  half  miles,  deviates  from  a  straight 
line  not  quite  as  much  as  a  shell  from  a  mor- 
tar. But  in  passing  over  this  space,  considerable 
time  is  reauired.  The  report  travels  much  faster 
than  the  shot  A  shell  from  a  mortar  makes  the 
•  distance  of  two  miles  in  about  thirty  seconds, 
and  from  a  Parrott  gun  in  about  half  that  time. 
The  flash  of  a  gun  at  night,  and  the  white  smoke 
by  day,  indicate  the  moment  of  discharge,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  give  an  abundance  of 
time  to  find  a  cover  in  a  splinter  proof,  behind 
a  trench,  or  something  else.  It  is  wise  and  sol- 
dierly to  do  so,  but  manv  pay  no  attention  to 
those  hissing,  screaming,  nymg,  in  the  day-time 
invisible  devils,  except  to  crack  jokes  at  their  ex- 
pense ;  and  occasionally  one  pays  with  his  life  for 
this  foolhardiness."    ^^^^ 

A  SceneinWab.  — Chaplain  Quint  relates  the 
following  painful  episode  in  war : 


"  It  was  a  military  execution.  The  person  thus 
punished  belonged  to  the  Third  Mar}'land.  His 
crime  was  desertion.  It  was  his  second  offence. 
For  the  first  he  had  been  sentenced  only  to  three 
months'  labor  and  loss  of  pay ;  for  the  second, 
death ! 

' "  While  the  army  was  passing  through  Fred- 
erick, Maryland,  he  had  got  out  of  camp.  His 
regiment  passed  on,  and  he  went  to  Baltimore. 
Anrested  there,  he  was  returned  to  the  army,  was 
convicted,  and  was  sentenced. 

**  On  Tuesday  his  sentence  was  formally  read  to 
him.  He  was  to  be  shot  to  death  with  musketry 
on  the  next  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  noon 
and  four  P.  M.  But  he  had  learned  the  decision 
on  the  Sunday  before. 

"  There  is  no  Chaplain  to  the  Third  Maryland 
regiment  But  Chaplain  Welsh,  of  the  FifUi  Con- 
necticut, in  the  same  brigade,  mmistered  to  him 
in  spiritual  matters  faithfully,  and  like  himself, 
day  oy  dav.  At  last  it  fell  to  me  to  see  him,  and 
to  be  witn  him  durinff  most  of  his  remaining 
hours.  But  what  oould  be  done,  in  the  wav  of 
instruction,  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Welsh,  and  for 
it  the  man  was  eratefuL 

"  The  day  of  his  execution  was  wet  and  glo<»ny. 
I  found  him  in  the  morning  in  the  midst  of  t& 

{)rovost  guard.  He  was  sitting  on  a  bag  of  grain, 
eaning  against  a  tree,  while  a  sentry,  widi  fixed 
bayonet,  stood  behind,  never  turning  away  from 
him,  and  never  to  turn  away,  save  as  anotner  took 
his  place,  until  the  end.  Useless  seemed  the  watch, 
for  arms  and  feet  had  been  secured,  though  not 
painfully,  since  the  sentence  was  read. 

"  The  captain  of  the  guard  had  humanely  done 
all  he  could,  and  it  was  partly  by  his  request  dial 
I  was  there.  A  Chaplain  could  minister  where 
others  could  not  be  allowed. 

"  The  rain  fell  silently  o^  him.  The  hours  of 
his  life  were  numbered— even  the  minutes.  He 
was  to  meet  death,  not  in  the  shock  and  excite- 
ment of  battle ;  not  as  a  martyr  for  his  country; 
not  in  disease;  but  in  full  health,  and  as  a 
criminaL 

'*  I  have  seen  many  a  man  die,  and  have  tried 
to  perform  the  sacred  duties  of  my  station.  I 
have  never  had  so  painful  a  task  as  that,  because 
of  these  circumstances.  Willingly,  gladly,  he  con- 
versed, heard,  and  answered.  W^t  he  said  is, 
of  course,  not  a  matter  for  publicity ;  for  the  in- 
terviews of  a  minister  with  the  one  with  whom  he 
has  official  relations  are  sacred  everywhere.  Tet, 
while  painful  is  such  a  work,  it  has  its  bright  side, 
because  of  the  *  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises '  it  is  one's  privilege  to  tell. 

"  When  the  time  came  for  removal  to  the  place 
of  execution,  he  entered  an  ambulance,  a  Chap- 
lain accompanying  him.  Next,  in  another  ambu- 
lance, was  the  cofBn.  Before,  behind,  and  on 
either  side,  a  guard.  Half  a  mile  of  this  sad 
journey  brought  him  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  spot.  Then  leaving  the  ambulance,  be 
walked  to  the  place  selected.  The  rain  had 
stopped.  The  sun  was  shining  on  the  dark  lines 
of  the  whole  division  drawn  up  on  three  sides  of 
a  hollow  square.    With  guard  in  front  and  rear, 
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he  passed  with  steady  step  through  an  opening 
left  in  the  head  of  the  sc^uare,  still  with  the  Chap- 
lain, and  to  the  open  side  There  was  a  grave 
just  dug,  and  in  front  of  it  was  his  coffin  placed. 
He  sat  upon  his  coffin ;  his  feet  were  re-confined, 
to  allow  of  which  he  lifted  then!  voluntarily,  and 
his  eyes  were  bandaged. 

**  in  front  of  him,  the  firing  party,  of  two  firom 
each  regiment,  were  then  drawn  up,  —  half  held 
as  reserve,  —  during  which  there  was  still  a  little 
time  for  words  with  his  Chaplain.  The  General 
stood  by,  and  the  Provost  Marshal  read  the  sen- 
tence, and  shook  hands  with  the  condemned. 
Then  a  prayer  was  ofiered,  amid  uncovered  heads 
and  solemn  faces.  A  last  hand-shake  with  the 
Chaplain,  which  he  had  twice  requested;  a  few 
words  from  him  to  the  Chaplain,;  a  lingering 
pressure  by  the  hand  of  the  condemned ;  his  lips 
moving  with  a  prayer-sentence  which  he  had  been 
taught,  and  on  which  his  thoughts  had  dwelt  be- 
fore, and  he  was  left  alone. 

**  The  word  of  command  was  immediately  given. 
He  fell  over  instantly,  unconscious.  A  record  of 
wounds  was  made  by  the  Surgeons.  The  troops 
filed  by  his  grave  on  the  baoks  of  the  swollen 
stream,  and  tnen  passed  ofi",  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  as  they  had  come,  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
the  enemy.  And  so,  twenty  years  old,  and  with 
only  a  mother  and  sister,  he  was  left  there.  The 
sun  was  soon  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  rain 
poured  down  on  his  solitary  grave." 


Inxidents  in  Tennessee.  —  The  scenes  during 
the  march  of  General  Bumside  into  Tennessee 
were  myriad  and  peculiarly  affecting.  **  We  had 
not  extended  our  march  far  into  the  State,**  wrote 
a  soldier,  *'  before  we  had  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  most  intense  loyalty,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  most  severe  suffering.  We  had  pre- 
viously seen  nothing  like  it  It  is  imconditicmal, 
and  without  regard  to  any  of  those  questions  of 
policy  which  have  been  so  damaging  to  the  unity 
of  the  Union  men  in  Kentucky,  ana  of  which  the 
masses  here  are  blissftilly  ignorant.  They  kindle 
into  rapture  at  the  sight  of  our  advancing  col- 
umns, and  are  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  that  '  banner  of  beauty  and 
glory,'  which  symbolizes  the  institutions  of  our 
country.  We  were  hailed  with  tears  of  joy  and 
with  shouts  of  rapture  as  their  deliverers  and 
defenders.  Notwithstanding  the  many  vacant,  de- 
serted houses,  the  many  exiles  from  their  homes, 
which  have  resulted  in  so  extensive  a  depletion  of 
population,  there  were  groups  of  men,  women, 
and  children  at  every  turn  to  greet  us  with  ex- 
pressions of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  to  tell  of 
wrongs  and  sufferings  which  were  calculated  to 
touch  the  hardest  heart  and  to  make  the  ear  to 
tingle. 

<*  Never,  perhaps,  have  patriotism  and  wrath 
been  so  combined,  gratitude  and  vengeance  so 
commingled  in  expression,  as  by  this  loyal,  down- 
trodden, and  long-suffering  people.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  narrate  the  numerous  incidents 
of  interest  in  this  connection  of  which  we  were 


witnesses.  One  or  two  may  serve  as  illustrations 
of  their  unrestrained  and  rustic  manner  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelings. 

"  On  the  day  we  left  Montgomery,  the  head  of 
our  column  was  startled  by  the  voice  of  an  aged 
woman,  shouting  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ! ' 
whilst,  with  streaming  eyes,  she  expressed  her 
gratitude  that  she  had  lived  to  see  the  deliverers 
of  her  State,  and,  with  cksped  hands,  as  she 
pursued  our  advancing  commands,  she  prayed 
most  fervently  that  the  God  of  battles  would  be 
with  us,  to  prosper,  and  defend,  and  preser^'e  us. 
Her  petitions  were  ever  and  anon  interrupted  by 
the  narration  of  her  suffering,  which  was  made 
only  the  more  telling  by  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, who  limped  behind  her,  as  he  leaned  with 
one  hand  upon  a  staffs  whilst  Uie  other  rested  upon 
the  thigh  of  his  wounded  leg,  which  was  made  to 
support  more  than  its  wonted  share  of  his  body, 
he  having  been  severely  wounded  in  the  other 
leg  by  some  dastardly,  prowling  rebel,  by  which 
he  was  made  a  cripple  for  life.  She  would  appeal 
to  him  for  the  connrmation  of  the  truth  of  her 
statements  in  regard  to  th^  sufferings,  and  then 
point  him  to  our  soldiery  as  those  who  would 
avenge  his  wrongs  and  be  his  future  security  and 
defence.  At  one  time,  being  near  Major-General 
Hartsuff,  whom  she  readily  recognized  as  chief 
in  command,  she  made  him  the  subject  of  her 
petition,  which  he  acknowledged  by  respectfully 
lifting  his  hat  from  his  head  and  holding  it  in  his 
hand  the  while.  Taking  the  scene  altogether,  it 
was  an  interesting  and  moving  exhibition  of  pa- 
triotism, gratitude,  and  keen  sense  of  wrongs 
endured^  which^  in  her  esteem,  called  for  ven- 
geance. 

*'  A  scene  somewhat  similar  occurred  the  same 
day,  by  another  family  and  group  of  friends,  who, 
amid  shouts  of  welcome  to  the  'Yankees,'  ex- 
tended the  warm  hand  of  friendly  greeting  to  the 
soldiers,  as  they  passed,  imtil  the  eyes  oi  an  old 
lady  rested  upon  a  prisoner  in  our  custody,  whom 
she  recognized  as  the  despoiler  of  her  peace  and 
home.  She  told  him  of  tne  wrongs  she  and  hers 
had  suffered  at  his  hands;  how  he  had  driven 
her  husband  and  herself  from  their  home ;  how 
he  had  hunted  her  son  like  a  wild  animal  through 
the  mountains,  until  he  was  driven  from  the 
State.  She  upbraided  him  with  his  thefts  and 
murders,  imploring  us  in  the  name  of  ever)'thing 
sacred  not  to  release  him. 

"  Our  entr^  into  Knoxville  was  a  grand  ova- 
tion. The  people  of  the  surrounding  country 
flocked  in  crowds  to  welcome  us,  and  the  city 
presented  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  Inde- 
pendence Day.  No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the 
scene,  and  my  heart  melts  as  I  call  it  to  mind. 
Old,  gray-haired  men  and  women,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  even  little  prattling  children  were  per- 
fectly frantic  with  joy.  We  nad  a  large  number 
of  men  from  this  section  in  our  army,  who  had 
been  away  from  their  homes  for  two  years ;  and 
to  see  the  re-union  of  these  brave  fellows  with 
those  they  love  better  than  life  would  melt  the 
hardest  heart. 
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« I  saw  one  woman,  with  two  little  girls,  stand- 
lug  on  the  sidewalk,  and  watching  intently  as  the 
column  passed.  Pmently  a  browned  and  weath- 
er-beaten soldier  rode  out  from  the  ranks,  and 
the  scene  that  followed  more  than  paid  me  for  the 
two  Tears  of  toil  and  hardsMj)  that  I  have  passed 
in  tne  army.  It  was  his  wife  and  little  ones, 
whom  he  had  not  seen,  and  from  whom  he  had 
not  heard  but  once,  for  twenty-eight  months. 
This  was  but  one  of  many  similar  instances.  It 
was  a  common  thinff,  after  we  ^t  into  this  vicmity, 
to  see  numbers  of  soldiers  nding  along  in  the 
ranks  with  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  little 
boys  and  inrls  on  the  horse  with  them. 

"  One  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  to  witness  occurred  on  our  arriTal 
here.  Generals  Bumside,  Carter,  and  Shackle- 
ford  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  fine  house  of 
a  noted  rebel  who  had  left  the  place,  and  were 
followed  there  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citi- 
zens clamorous  ior  a  speech.  General  Carter  was 
first  called  out,  he  bemg  an  East  Tennesseean. 
He  was  followed  by  Generals  Bumside  and 
Shackleford,  and  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd  gained  with  every  word.  Mean- 
while I  had  taken  my  way  around  to  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  had  got  upon  the  roof  of  the  bal- 
cony, and  as  General  Shackleford  finished  his 
speech  I  unfurled  our  laige  garrison  fla^,  and 
threw  it  over  the  balcony.  It  was  caught  by  the 
breeze,  and  as  its  beautiful  folds  ^ treamed.  out 
upon  the  air,  the  people  could  no  longer  contain 
themselves.  Shout  after  shout  rent  the  air.  Old 
men  and  gray-haired  matrons  took  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  laughed,  shook,  and  cried,  aU  at 
the  same  time.  Younff  men  and  maidens  were 
uproarious,  and  little  children  were  '  clean  gone 
crazy.'  I  looked  into  the  house  and  saw  Generals 
Buraside,  Carter,  and  Shackleford  shaking  hands, 
while  tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks  as  if  they 
'  couldn't  help  it'  Some  one  sang  out  -^ '  Get 
under  it,  get  under  it' — and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  crowd  would  trample  each  other  under  foot 
in  their  wild  endeavors  to  do  so.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it  in  my  life,  and  felt  some  as  I 
imagine  the  old  Patriarch  must  have  felt  when  he 
wanted  to  *  depart  in  peace.'  You  may  think 
from  the  way  I  write  there  are  no  rebels  here. 
There  are  a  few,  probably  one  tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation, but  they  look  as  if  they  *  enjoyed  very 
poor  health.' "  

How  Breckinridge  Escaped. — After  John- 
ston's surrender,  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War  and 
Ex- Vice-President  of  the  United  States  made  his 
way  to  Florida,  and  with  a  few  companions  se- 
cured a  little  launch,  in  which  they  coasted  down 
towards  the  Cedar  Keys,  and  eventually  got  across 
to  Cuba. 

From  the  mouth  of  Indian  Inlet  they  had 
worked  down  the  coast  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles, 
when  they  beached  their  boat  to  hunt  for  turtle 
eggs  and  other  provisions. 

At  this  time  a  United  States  war  vessel  was 
running  down  south  between  the  shore  and  the 
Florida  Beef,  when  the  commander  observed  the 


party,  and  despatched  a  boat  to  ascertain  who  fhey 
were  and  what  they  were  doinff  there. 

The  approach  or  the  boat,  filled  with  the  boys 
in  blue,  made  some  stir  among  the  egg-hunters ; 
but  ^  Breck,"  as  the  papers  familiarly  called  him 
in  1856,  is  quite  a  strategist  in  his  way,  and  de- 
cided to  put  a  bold  front  on  the  affair  and  play 
a  bluff  game.  Taylor  Wood,  a  grandson  of  old 
''Bough  and  Ready,"  took  two  men,  and,  the 
others  having  retired  to  the  cover  of  the  palmet- 
toes,  launched  the  boat,  and  went  out  to  meet  the 
advancing  party.  As  he  approadied,  an  officer  in 
the  stem  seat  of  the  eig,  revolver  in  hand,  chal- 
lenged him,  and  put  toe  usual  marine  questions^ 

Taylor  was  at  once  the  roughest  long-shore 
wrecker  and  fisherman  that  ever  lived  in  l^orida. 
<'  His  men  were  aH  paroled  soldiers ;  they  had  to 
live  somehow,  and  till  they  could  find  something 
better,  were  glad  to  get  turtle's  eggs,  and  sheU-fin 
driven  on  shore;  they  thought  they  nngfat  get 
down  to  Indian  Key  or  Key  West ;  had  a  bcrat- 
load  of  papers,  if  he  wanted  to  see  them." 

The  reaay  boys  pulled  out  their  parole  pimersy 
which  were  found  all  right  "The  folks  on  snore 
were,  all  of  the  same  sort,  had  the  same  papers, 
and  were  tryinff  to  cook  dinner  if  they  could  find 
some  eggs  or  dams.  IVaps  the  oap'n  would  like 
to  go  asnore ;  he  would  be  perfectly  weleome  to 
the  best  they  had,  and  their  papers  too."  After 
a  little  more  good-natured  talk,  the  officer  pro- 
nounced that  satisfactory  dictum  '*  all  right,"  told 
his  oarsmen  to  **  give  to,"  and  away  shot  the  ^ 
to  the  steamer,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  distm- 
^ished  fugitive,  who  was  anxiously  watching  the 
interview  from  behind  a  shellbark. 

That  evening  the  party  left  the  shore  with  a 
few  dozen  e^,  a  little  oread,  and  a  few  small 
clams.  In  thirty-six  hours  they  reached  the  banks, 
having  spoken  one  ship  and  obtained  a  supply  of 
fresh  water.  On  the  morning  of  the  nintn  day, 
after  leaving  the  coast  of  Florida,  they  reached 
Cardenas,  where  they  were  received  by  the  people 
and  the  authorities  with  great  kindness. 


The  Zouave  and  the  Mule.  —  A  soldier  in 
the  armj  of  the  Potomac  relates  the  following : 
I  was  nding  from  Brandy  Station  to  Stevens- 
burg  in  company  with  Colonel  A.,  of  the  Michi- 
gan   regiment,  and  had  reached  a  point 

opposite  General  P.'s  headquarters,  when  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  couple  of  soldiers  mounted 
on  two  decidedly  un-Barey-fied  mules.  The  boys 
had  evidently  Seen  up  to  the  sutler's,  for  they 
were  a  trifle  topheavy.  The  road  crosses  a  con- 
siderable creek,  which  the  mules  seemed  to  hold 
in  strong  aversion.  Nevertheless,  through  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  two  heavy  sticks,  they 
were  urged  on  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
then  they  flatly  refused  to  advance.  The  boys 
tried  aU  the  expedients  at  hand,  but  it  was  **  no 
go ; "  and  when,  at  length,  one  of  them  caught 
the  tail  of  the  other's  mule  in  his  hand,  and  at- 
tempted to  twist  a  forward  movement  out  of  him, 
the  refractory  animal  reared,  whirled  to  one  side, 
kicked  and  snorted,  and  depositing  hit  rider  in 
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the  dirty  drink,  he  started  on  a  keen  run  back 
towardB  the  corral.  Zouave  gathered  himself  up, 
and  seeing  that  he  could  not  overtake  his  fright- 
ened steed,  he  only  followed  with  sundry  exple- 
tives and  imprecations  not  found  in  the  West- 
minster Catechism.  Colonel  A.,  by  the  way,  is 
a  very  pious  man,  and  he  took  it  upon  himself 
to  chide  the  exasperated  and  un&rtnnate  ''vef 
for  using  such  unchristian-like  language  ^  but  the 
soldier  would  have  his  joke :  so,  shaking  what 
water  he  could  out  of  his  red  pants,  he  waded  to 
a  dry  spot  on  shore,  and  muttered  that  it  was 
*'  damned  hard  if  a  feller  couldn't  cuss  a  nmle.'' 
But  soon  appreciating  the  ludicrousness  of  his 
condition,  he  turned  to  the  Colonel,  and  offered  to 
lay  a  bet  that  that  was  the  first  time  he  ever  saw 
a  mule  tear  (muleteer)  shed.  It  was  some  time 
before  either  the  Colonel  or  myself  was  able  to 
see  the  ^mngency  of  the  joke ;  but  it  came  to  us 
after  a  while,  ana  it  helped  amazingly  to  dry  up 
the  mud  between  there  and  Strasburg." 


An  Incident  of  the  Great  Bethel  Fioht. 
^~  Orderly  Sergeant  Ooodfellow,  of  Colonel  Al- 
len's regiment,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
breast  He  handed  his  musket  to  a  comrade, 
and  several  flocked  around  him.  **  0,"  said  he, 
**  I  guess  Pve  got  to  go ; "  and  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  wound.  "O,  dont  mmd  me,  boys,** 
he  continued ;  **  go  on  with  the  fight ;  don't  stop 
for  me ! "  and  pressing  away  those  who  attempted 
to  support  him,  he  sank  down  upon  the  ground. 
Just  at  that  instant  his  Colonel  passed;  and  look- 
ing up  to  him,  he  gasped,  "  Good  by,  Colonel!  '* 
Colonel  AUen  turned  gnastly  white  as  he  observed 
it.  He  bit  his  lips,  too  much  moved  to  speak, 
and  rushed  on  to  avenge  his  death. 


Incidents  of  Chickamauoa.  —  A  division 
Surgeon  relates  the  following:  He  was  riding 
across  a  field  where  the  battle  had  raged  fiercelv, 
but  just  swept  on,  and  was  making  his  way  slowly 
amonff  the  anSts  of  friends  and  foes, — the  blue 
and  the  gray  together, — when  a  wounded  Fed- 
eral soldier  asked  for  water.  The  Surgeon  gave  him 
the  draught,  when  a  voice  from  a  gray  heap  near 
by  said,  "  Won't  you  give  me  one  too,  Doctor  ?  " 
'*  Certainly  I  will ; "  and  he  was  just  raising  the 
rebel,  and  bringing  round  the  canteen  slung  under 
his  arm  to  put  it  to  his  lips,  when  a  cannon  shot 
from  a  rebel  battery  struck  the  earth  on  one  side ; 
a  second  bounded  by  on  the  other.  The  man 
looked  up  in  the  Surgeon's  face  with  a  smile,  "  I'm 
afi^d  they  mean  us,  Doctor."  At  that  instant,  a 
third  shot  hit  ihe  target,  and  a  headless  trunk  fell 
froin  the  supporting  arm.  There  was  another 
dead  rebel  Of  truth  they  did  **  mean  us,"  and 
the  Surgeon  hastened  away. 

Shells  are  oueerly  behaved  things,  often  harm- 
less against  aU  probabilities,  and  when  you  think 
they  must  be  deadly,  only  patching  thunder.  If 
a  lihell  passes  you  by  only  a  few  feet  before  it 
bursts,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be  good  for  the 
next  one  that  comes,  since  each  fragment  takes 


away  its  share  of  the  motion  and  ffies  on.  If  a 
shell  shows  symptoms  of  *'  making  a  landing"  just 
in  front  of  you,  your  best  route  would  seem  to  be 
towards  and  past  the  shell ;  but  how  rapidly  one 
could  run  in  that  direction  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  having  never  seen  the  man  that  tried 
it.  A  solid  shot  is  the  most  deceptive  of  projec- 
tiles. It  may  seem  to  move  lazily,  to  be  almost 
dead ;  but  so  long  as  it  moves  at  all,  beware  of 
it  Just  before  Sie  battle  an  artilleryman  re- 
ceived his  dischar^  for  disability ;  but  delaying 
for  some  reason  his  northward  journey,  he  was 
yet  with  his  battery  on  the  eve  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  true  to  his  instincts,  took  his  old  place 
beside  his  horse,  and  was  just  preparing  to  mount, 
when  a  solid  shot  came  ricocheting  across  the 
field,  bounded  up  and  struck  him  m  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  Crying  out,  "  I've  got  the  first 
ticket,  boys ! "  he  sank  down,  and  only  added, 
with  that  strange  dread  of  a  little  hurt  a  terribly 
wounded  man  almost  always  seems  to  feel,  '*  lay 
me  down  by  a  tree  where  they  won't  run  over  me." 
They  complied  with  his  request,  hastened  into 
position,  and  saw  him  no  more.  The  poor  fellow's 
discbarge  was  confirmed  by  Heaven.  Now,  that 
frital  ball,  having  finished  its  work  there,  leaped 
lazily  on,  and  pushed  out  the  skirt  of  the  ar- 
tillerist's coat»  as  a  hand  would  move  a  curtain, 
without  rending  it ! 


THE  SOUTHERN  WAGON. 

Coxs,  all  ye  sons  of  freedom,  and  join  our  Southern 

band; 
We're  going  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  drive  them 

from  our  land. 
Justice  is  our  motto,  Providence  our  guide ; 
So  jump  in  the  wagon,  and  we'll  all  take  a  ride. 

Chorut^ 

0»  wait  for  the  wagon. 

The  dissolution ; 
The  South  is  our  wagon* 

And  we'll  all  take  a  ride. 

Secession  is  our  watchword ;  our  rights  we  all  de* 

mand; 
And  to  defend  our  fireside^  we  pledge  our  hearts 

and  hand. 
Jeff  Davis  is  our  President,  with  Stephens  by  his 

side; 
Brave  Beauregard,  our  General,  wiU  join  us  in  the 

ride. 

Our  wagon  is  plenty  big  enough,  the  running-gear 
is  good; 

If  s  stuffed  around  with  cotton,  and  made  of  South- 
em  wood; 

Carolina  is  our  driver,  with  Georgia  by  her  side ; 

Virgittia  wiU  hold  her  fiag  up,  and  we'll  all  take  a 
ride. 

There  are  Tennessee  and  Texas  also  in  the  ring ; 
They  wouldn't  have  a  government  where  cotton 

wasn't  king. 
Alabama  and  Florida  have  long  a^o  replied ; 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  anxious  for  the  ride> 
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Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas  are  slow; 
They  must  hurry,  or  we'll  leaTO  them,  and  then 

what  will  they  do  ? 
There's  Old  Kentucky  and  Maryland  won't  make 

up  their  mind ; 
So  I  reckon,  after  all,  we'll  take  them  up  behind. 

The  Tennessee  boys  are  in  the  field,  eager  for  the 

fcay; 
They  can  whip  the  Yankee  boys  three  to  one,  they 

say; 
And  when  they  get  in  conflict,  with  Davis  by  their 

side, 
They'll  pitch  into  the  Yankee  boys,  and  then  you'll 

see  them  slide. 

Our  cause  is  just  and  holy,  our  men  are  brave  and 

true; 
We'll  whip  the  Lincoln  cutthroats,  is  all  we  have 

to  do. 
God  bless  our  noble  army ;  in  him  we  all  confide ; 
So  jump  into  the  wagon,  and  we'll  all  take  a  ride. 


The  FmsT  Union  Volunteer. — Two  days 
after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  tiie  Governor  of  Penn- 
svlvania  caUed  for  three  companies  of  militia  from 
the  Counties  of  Mifflin,  Scnuylkill,  and  Berks. 
On  the  16th  April,  John  T.  Hunter,  of  Philadel- 
phia, telegraphed  his  application,  and  was  enlisted 
for  three  months  with  the  Logan  Guard,  of  Lew- 
iston,  Mifflin  County,  and  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nineteenth  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 


Adventures  of  a  Spy. — Dan.  R.  Cole,  a  Ser- 
geant in  company  D,  Third  Indiana  cavalry,  was 
sent  by  General  Hooker,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1863,  to  Fredericksburg,  aa  a  spy. 

He  crossed  the  Rappahannock  below  the  Fed- 
eral lines,  and  went  into  Fredericksburg,  looking 
for  work,  as  a  mechanic,  in  the  shops.  He  found 
them  mostly  dosed,  and  obtained  from  General 
Lee  a  pass  to  go  to  Eichmond,  where  he  went  in 
company  with  some  rebel  citizens,  and  remained 
several  days,  obtaining  much  important  informa- 
tion. 

But  when  he  wished  to  leave,  he  met  with  diffi- 
culty in  gettinf|[  a  pass,«but  fell  in  with  a  company 
of  political  prisoners,  who  were  leaving  at  night, 
ana  passing  as  one  of  them,  was  conducted  to 
Washington  under  guard.  Here  he  ran  from  the 
^ards,  and  reported  at  the  war  ofiloe  with  his 
information.  

A  Yankee  Sailor  resorts  to  Strategy. — 
The  United  States  brig  "  Bohio  "  was  cruising  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  sprinj;  of  1862,  when 
the  crew  saw  a  schooner  in  the  horizon,  and  hoisted 
the  Spanish  ensign.  But  when  she  changed  it  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  schooner  took  alarm 
and  stood  off.  The  brig  put  on  sail  and  chased 
her,  but  she  was  a  smart  sailer,  and  kept  out  of 
the  way.  The  Bohio  then  run  out  her  guns  and 
fired  two  shots  at  the  schooner,  of  which  she  took 
no  notice. 

The  captain  then  ordered  the  safls  to  be  wet 


down,  and  then  began  to  come  up  with  her.  At 
last  he  resorted  to  strate^,  and  ngged  a  "  smoke- 
stack "  amidships,  and  built  a  fire,  and  had  "  steam 


on. 


As  soon  as  the  schooner  saw  this  she  gave  it 
up,  thinking  she  was  chased  by  a  steamer,  and 
must  be  overtaken.  The  captain  of  the  Bohio 
now  boarded  her,  and  found  ner  a  blockade-run- 
ner, with  a  cargo  of  cofiee  and  soap  worth  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  He  took  her  in  at  the  Soatl^ 
west  Pass,  and  she  became  a  prize,  her  oAieen 
having  learned,  by  a  forcible  example,  that  ap- 
pearances are  sometimes  deceptive. 


The  First  Fatal  Shot. — However  indito- 
ent  men  become  to  human  life,  they  have  the  most 
vivid  and  minute  remembrance  ox  the  first  man 
ihey  brought  down  with  a  deliberate  aioL 

Li  the  instant  of  time  preceding  the  fieital  shot, 
the  fashion  of  features,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  and 
even  the  expression  of  feoe,  are  all  painted,  by  the 
vivid  sympathies  of  the  instant,  in  a  picture  that 
remains  forever  photo^phed  on  the  Drain. 

**  My  first  man,"  said  an  artilleryman,  "  I  saw 
but  twenty  seconds ;  but  I  shall  remember  him 
forever.  I  was  standing  by  my  gun,  when  a  rebel 
infantry  soldier  rushed  up  and  made  a  lunge  with 
his  bayonet  at  one  of  the  horses.  I  whipped  out 
my  revolver,  and  took  him  through  the  breast 
He  tossed  up  his  arms,  gave  me  the  strangest 
look  in  the  world,  and  fell  forward  upon  his  race. 
He  had  blue  eyes,  brown,  curling  nair,  a  dark 
mustache,  and  a  handsome  face.  I  thought,  ibe 
instant  I  shot,  that  I  should  have  loved  that  man 
if  I  had  known  him.  I  tell  you  what,  this  war 
is  terrible  business !  *' 


South  Carolina  vs.  North  Carolina.— 
Sisterly  affection  between  these  two  adjacent 
sovereignties  does  not  i^pear  to  be  very  warm, 
nor  h&ve  the  events  of  the  civil  war  done  much  to 
draw  them  together,  jud^ng  firom  the  following 
journal  of  a  North  Carolina  traveller,  written  in 
the  fell  of  1863 : 

**  After  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  neat  and 
quiet  village  of  FrankHn,  I  went  directly  to  Wal- 
halla,  South  Carolina,  through  Raybum  County, 
Georp'a.  At  WalhaUa  I  took  the  train  to  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  where  I  arrived  at  six 
o'clock  P.  M.  I  procured  an  omnibus  to  cany 
me  to  the  Congaree  House ;  on  arriving  at  which, 
I  said  to  the  negro  who  carried  me  up  from  the 
depot,  *  What's  the  fare,  boy  ? »  *  One  dollar,  saL' 
I  pulled  out  a  one  dollar  North  Carob'na  treasury 
note,  and  presented  it  to  the  negro ;  on  taking 
which,  he  exclaimed,  *  O,  dis  no  good  —  no  good, 
sah ;  dis  is  North  Ca'liner  money ;  North  Ca*liiier 
money  no  good  here,  sah ! '  I  paid  the  negro  m 
other  monet. 

**  I  thought  but  little  of  the  circumstance,  until 
I  saw,  the  same  evening,  a  North  Carolina  soldier 
attempt  to  purchase  some  bread  with  North  Car- 
olina money,  which  he  could  not  do.  This  wai 
the  first  time  I  learned  that  North  Carolina  sol- 
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diers  could  not  buy  something  to  eat  with  North 
Carolina  money,  however  hungry  they  may  be, 
while  passing  through  the  State  <^  South  Caro- 
lina. I  do  not  know  whether  this  disposition  to 
receive  North  Carolina  in  this  dathmg  State  is 
general,  or  not  If  it  is,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  refuse  South  Caro- 
lina treasury  notes  — keep  their  Mm  out  of  our 
State. 

'*  After  spending  one  night  in  Columbia,  I  1^ 
for  Augusta.  On  the  way  down,  three  South 
Carolina  gentlemen  occupied  the  seats  immedi- 
ately opposite  me.  I  overheard  one  of  them, 
whom  the  other  gentleman  called  Major :  '  I 
really  think  North  Carolina  is  the  tail  end  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  Tennessee  is  but  little  behind 
her  —  both  these  States  are  rotten  to  the  core  — 
neither  of  them  is  possessed  of  any  national 
pride."  The  other  two  South  Csrolma  gentle- 
men concurred  in  the  opinion.  I  felt  incSgnant 
at  the  remark,  and  as  the  raitlemen  presented 
the  appearance  of  respeotamlity,  I  felt  inclined 
to  resent  the  insult  oflered  to  my  native  State  — 
so,  after  apologizing  to  the  gentlemen  for  inter- 
rui)ting  their  conversatimi,  I  answered  their  maj* 
esties: 

*'  <  Sir,  what  are  your  reasons  for  making  such 
a  remark  about  Noith  Carolina  F ' 

"  *  Well,  I  have  a  reason  for  thinking  so.' 

**  *  Sir,  I  claim  at  least  the  privilege  of  asking 
what  that  reason  is.' 

"  *  Why  do  you  claim  such  a  nght  P ' 

"  *  Because,  sir,  I  am  a  North  Carolinian,  to  the 
manor  bom,  and  feel  insulted  at  your  opprobrious 
remark.' 

''The  South  Carolina  Major  coughed,  spit, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  repeated  the  operation; 
and,  after  a  rather  lengthy  pause,  during  which  his 
accomplices  seemed  not  a  httle  confused,  at  length 
said: 

•*  *  Yoxir  State  is  for  reconstruction ! ' 

**  I  felt  still  more  indignant,  and  rather  tartly 
replied:  'I  ask  vour  ^don,  sir;  but  that  is 
positively  false.  There  is  not  one  man  in  North 
Carolina  who  is  in  favor  of  reconstruction.  I  feel 
confident  you  have  a  greater  proportion  of  recon- 
structionists  in  South  Carolina  than  we  have.' 

**  My  antagonist  seemed  a  little  confused,  but 
fathered  courage  and  retorted:  *  North  Carolina 
has  never  furnished  the  proportion  of  troops,  nor 
have  her  troops  won  the  distinction  on  the  oattle- 
field  that  South  Carolina  troops  have.' 

**  In  reply  to  this  very  unjg^enerous  charge,  I 
referred  the  Palmetto  worshippers  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  North  Carolinian  who  fired  the  first 
gun  of  the  war ;  that  a  North  Carolina  regiment 
won  the  first  victory  (at  Bethel) ;  that  a  North 
Carolina  regiment  (Colonel  Fisher's)  cwptured  the 
first  Yankee  batterv ;  that  North  Carofina  troops 
had  won  distinguished  laurels  at  Manassas,  at  the 
Seven  Pines,  during  the  'Seven  Days'  Fight' 
before  Richmond  (m  which  they  lost  haj?  as 
many  troops  as  aU  the  other  States  together),  at 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  at  Snarpsburg, 
Fredericksburg,  Chaucellorsville,  Gettysburg, — 
indeed,  wherever  her  troops  have  been  called  into 
action.     This  gentleman  only  replied  that  he  was 


not  familiar  with  what  NorA  Carolina  had  done. 
I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  never  again  be  guilty 
of  making  such  an  ungenerous  remark  about  a 
State  and  a  people  of  which  he  was  so  ignorant" 


SHERIDAN'S  RIDE. 

BY    T,  BUCHANAN    BEAD.  • 

Up  from  the  South,  at  break  of  day. 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore. 
Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door, 
The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 
Thundered  alon^  the  horizon's  bar, 
And  louder  yet  mto  Winchester  rolled 
The  roar  of  that  red  sea,  uncontrolled, 
Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold 
As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray. 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  to  Winchester  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway,  leading  down ; 

And  there,  through  the  fiush  of  the  morning  light, 

A  steed,  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  nighty 

Was  seen  to  pass  as  with  eagle  fiight: 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need. 

He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  q>eed. 

Hill  rose  and  fell ;  but  his  heart  was  gay, 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering 

south. 
The  dust,  like  the  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Or  the  tndl  of  a  comet,  sweeping  fester  and  fisster, 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster ; 
The  heart  of  the  steed,  and  the  heart  of  the  master 
Were  beating,  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls, 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls. 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full 

play, 
"Wii^  Sheridan  only  ten  mUes  away. 

Under  his  spuming  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  fiowed ; 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  fiying  before  Uie  wind ; 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire, 

Swept  on  with  his  Tuild  eyes  fiill  of  fire. 

But  lo !  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire ; 

He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray. 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  G^eneral  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops. 
What  was  done — what  to  do  —  a  glance  told  him 

both; 
Then,  striking  his  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath. 
He  dashed  down  the  line  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzas, 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there, 

because 
The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger  was 

gray. 
By  the  fiash  of  his  eye,  and  his  red  nostrils'  play. 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say : 
**  1  have  brought  yon  Sheridan,  all  the  way 
From  Winchester  down,  to  save  you  the  day ! 
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Hunah,  humb,  for  Blieridaii ! 
Hnxrah,  hunalit  for  horse  and  man ! 
And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high, 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky  — 
The  American  soldiers'  Temple  of  Fame,  — 
There,  with  the  glorioua  General's  name, 
E9  it  said,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright : 

t*Hfire  is  tiie  steed  that  sa^ed  the  day 
By  carrywj^  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 

From  tVmchester,  twenty  miles  away  I " 


Incidents  of  Cavalbt  Service. — When, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1863,  the  rear  of  General 
KilpatricVs  cavalry  division  was  attacked  in  the 
town  of  Hanover,  Fennsvlvama,  the  first  charse 
fell  upon  a  remnant  of  tne  Eighteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania cavalry.  This  command  was  somewhat 
scattered,  and  the  rebels,  passingthron^  it,  came 
upon  the  private  ambulance  of  Dr.  Wood,  chief 
Surgeon  of  the  division.  Two  soldiers,  named 
Spaulding  and  Forsyth,  occupied  this  vehicle — 
both  hospital  attenoants.  As  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, tbev  made  a  vi^rous  attack  upon  the 
covering  of  the  wagon  with  their  swords  —  cut- 
ting a  dozen  or  more  holes  in  the  top — when 
Spaulding,  who  was  sick,  suggested  to  Forsyth, 
wno  was  driving,  that  he  (Spaulding)  should 
drive,  and  the  other  drive  off  the  assailants  with 
a  six-shooter  one  of  the  party  had.  This  arrange- 
ment was  carried  into  effect;  the  enemy  were 
driven  away,  and  the  worthy  Surgeon's  traps  were 
saved  to  the  service. 

In  the  same  battle,  Folger,  a  private  in  company 
H,  Fifth  New  York  cavsdry,  performed  an  act  of 
great  coolness  and  daring.  He  got  mixed  up 
some  way  in  the  charge  upon  the  Eighteentn 
Pennsylvania  cavalry.  Not  having  time  to  reload 
his  carbine,  he  picked  up  a  loaded  one  some  per- 
son had  dropped,  shot  a  horse  upon  which  the 
rebel  Colonel  rayne  was  riding,  the  rider  falling 
into  a  tan-vat,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  Folger 
saved  him  from  drowning.  Just  at  the  moment 
the  Colonel  was  safely  out  of  the  vat,  his  orderly 
rode  up,  and,  presenting  a  pistol  to  Folger,  ordered 
him  to  surrender.  Folger  hesitated,  out  looking 
up  the  street  and  seeing  the  advance  of  the  Fifth 
in  the  celebrated  char^  made  at  that  time,  sud- 
denly seized  uDon  his  unloaded  carbine,  and 
aiming  it  at  Mr.  Orderly,  in  no  very  complimentary 
terms,  ordered  him  to  surrender  or  he  would  blow 
his  brains  out.  The  orderly,  completely  taken 
b]^  surprise  at  this  turn  of  affEurs,  surrendered 
without  making  any  resistance,  so  that  young 
Forger,  by  the  display  of  a  little  coolness  and 
daring  in  extremes,  not  only  saved  himself  from 
capture,  but  captured  a  Colonel  and  a  private  from 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  during  the  heat  of  batde. 


A  FLAG-RAisiNa  IN  Kentucky.  —  In  the  fall 
of  1861,  just  before  Grant  made  those  masterly 
movements  by  which  the  upper  end  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  was  open  to  the  Union  arms,  some 
of  his  troops  were  quartered  at  Camp  McAulay, 
near  Padu<Mih,  Kentucky.  Thev  were  command- 
ed by  Brigadier-General  SmitL  Some  of  his 
troops,  particularly  the  Eleventh  Indiana  regi- 


ment, did  not  agree  widi  him  in  his  toleration  of 
the  emblems  and  expressions  of  disunion. 

A  family  named  Woolfolk,  living  near  the 
camp,  hod  not  only  ftiiled  to  exhibit  any  Union 
flag,  but  on  several  occasions  had  waved  a  little 
rebel  flag  from  the  chamber  window,  greatly  to  the 
disgust  of  the  k^  boys  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana. 
One  afternoon,  therefore,  a  party  of  officers  proeor- 
ed  a  beautiful  flaf,  bearing  the  **  Stars  and  Stripes," 
and  headed  by  Adjutant  Maoauley,  waited  on  the 
aforesaid  family,  reminded  them  of  their  late 
"suspicious"  doingB,  and  poUtely,  but  firmly, 
statea  their  intention  of  "  placing  ihe  American 
flag  upon  their  house."   The  lad^  requested  them 
to  wait  until  her  husband  (he  being  then  absent) 
returned.    To  this  they  consented,  not  wishing 
to  violate  the  domestic  sanctity  of  any  citizen. 
In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  ladies  wend«l  her  way 
over  to  Brigadier-General  Smith's  headquarters, 
and  asked  him  to  protect  them  from  the. ^sacri- 
legious (P)  outrage  that  was  about  to  be  commitr4M! 
upon  their  premises."    In  a  few  moments,  and 
just  as  the  husband  of  the  lady  returned,  here 
came  Brigadier-General  Charles  F.  Smith  bear- 
ing dowg,  and  in  thundering  tones  demanded  "  by 
whose  authority  this  was  being  done."    Adjutant 
Macauley  respectfuUy  informed  him  **  that  it  was 
being  done  by  no  constituted  authority;  but  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Indiana  Eleventh  that  the 
flag  should  be  raised."    General  Smith  replied, 
*<I  care  not  what  the  Indiana  Eleventh  wants; 
Fm  commander  of  this  post,  by  — .    Disperse  to 
your  quarters!"    The  officers  then  came  back, 
and  tli^ir  non-suocess  was  soon  known  all  through 
the  regiment    General  Smith's  conduct  was  re- 
gtfded  with  indignation  by  the  Zouaves,  and  torn 
a  murmur  of  indignation  there  soon  arose  a 
mighty  hurricane.    The  idea  that  our  flag  aboold 
not  be  permitted  to  wave  fiN>m  any  place  occu- 
pied by  us  was  more  than  they  could  tolerate. 
Soon  the  excitement  became  too  intense  to  be 
easily  quelled.    With  one  thought  and  one  mind 
the  men  all  declared  that  that  flag  should  be 
raised  upon  that  traitor's  house.  General  Smith's 
orders  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  ''and 
woe  to  the  man,  no  matter  who,  that  should  dars 
to  pull  it  down."    The  flag  was  again  brought 
fortn,  and  headed  by  ibe  band,  the  whole  re^- 
ment  "broke  guard,"  marched  to  the  aforesiod 
rebel's  premises,  and  there  distinctly  informed 
him  that  "  the  Stars  and  Stripes  must  be  imme- 
diately planted  over  his  house." 

The  man  Woolfolk  made  his  appearance,  and 
tried  to  smooth  matters  over  by  makmg  a  set  speech. 
**  He  was  loyal  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  so 
long  as  the  State  was  loyal  to  the  Union,  that  loxiff 
was  he  also  a  loyal  citizen.  A  secession  flag  had 
not  been  in  his  house  since  the  advent  of  our 
troops.  As  to  my  private  sentiments,  I  am  an- 
swerable to  my  God.'' 

Adjutant  Macauley  answered  him  —  <*  That  as 
Kentucky  was  loyal  to  the  Union,  and  as  the  flag 
was  emblematical  of  the  Union,  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  its  floating  firom  the  roofl" 

**  Vou  have  the  power  and  the  means ;  you  can 
do  it  then,"  was  the  reply. 
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The  roof  was  scaled,  and  the  flag  was  waved 
from  it  Three  times  three  cheers  and  seyeral 
"tigers"  were  given.  The  band  played  all  the 
national  "  hims,"  and  warmly  were  they  greeted, 
vre  assure  you. 

General  Wallace,  who  had  entered  the  crowd 
unobserved,  here  mounted  a  stand. 

"  Boys,  the  flag  is  there ;  your  work  is  done ; 
go  home ! "  was  all  he  said.    That  was  sufficient. 


Chaplains.  —  The  graphic  correspondent,  B. 
F.  Taylor,  in  a  letter  fiSm  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, gives  the  following : 

"  '  But  how  about  the  Chaplains  ? '  you  ask ;  and 
though  an  ungrateful  business,  I  wiU  be  frank  to 
tell  you.    I  have  met  three  dozen  men,  whose 

rbol  is  the  cross,  and  of  that  number,  stwo 
lid  have  been  in  the  ranks,  two  in  the  rear, 
on9  keeping  the  temperance  pledge,  one  obeying 
the  third  commandment — to  be  brief  about  it, 
five  repenting,  and  eight  g^ettms  common  sense. 
The  rest  were  efficient,  raithfufmen.  Not  one 
Chaplain  in  fifty,  perhaps,  lacks  the  paving-stones 
of  good  intentions,  but  the  complex  complaint 
that  carries  off  the  greatest  number  is  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  and  want  of  common  sense. 
Four  cardinal  questions,  I  think,  will  exhaust  the 
ausdifications  for  a  chaplaincy :  Is  he  religiouslv 
nt  ?  Is  he  physically  fit  ?  Is  he  acquainted  with 
die  animal,  'man?'  Does  he  possess  honest 
horse  sense  ?  Let  me  give  two  or  three  illustra- 
tive pictures  from  life.  Chaplain  A  has  SLpuUer- 
ing  demon;  he  is  forever  not  letting  things 
alone.  Passing  a  group  of  boys,  he  hears  one 
oath,  stops  short  in  his  boots,  hurls  a  command- 
ment at  the  author,  hears  another  and  reproves 
it,  receives  a  whole  volley,  and  retreats,  pained 
and  discomfited.  Now,  Mr.  A  is  a  good  man, 
anxious  to  do  his  duty ;  but  that  habit  of  his,  that 
dardn^  about  camp  uke  a  '  devil's  darning  nee- 
dle,* with  a  stereotype  reproof  in  his  eye,  and  a 
pellet  of  rebuke  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  bolts 
every  heart  against  him.  Chaplain  B  preaches  a 
sermon  —  regular  army  fare,  too  —  on  Sunday, 
buttons  his  coat  up  snugly  under  his  chin  all  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  draws  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  is  content.  Chaplain  C  never  forgets 
that  he  is  C  '  with  the  rank  of  Captain,'  per- 
fumes like  a  civet  cat,  never  saw  the  inside  of  a 
dog-tent,  never  quite  considered  the  rank  and 
file  fellow-beings.  Of  the  three,  the  boys  hate 
the  first,  despise  the  second,  and  d — ^n  the  third. 

"  *  Demoralize '  has  become  about  as  common 
a  thing  in  the  army  as  a  bayonet,  though  the 
boys  do  not  always  get  the  word  right.  One  of 
them — *  one  of 'em,'  in  a  couple  of  senses  — 
was  talking  of  himself  one  night.  '  Maybe  you 
wouldn't  Uiink  it,  but  I  used  to  be  a  regular, 
straight-laced  sort  of  a  fellow ;  but  since  I  joined 
the  army  I  have  got  damnably  decomposed!* 
Now,  a  drunken  General  and  a  '  decomposed ' 
Chaplain  are  about  as  useless  lumber  as  can  cum- 
ber an  army. 

**  There  is  Chaplain  D,  well  equipped  with 
hearty  but  with  no  head  <  to  speak  of/  and  with 
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the  purest  intentions,  a  perfect  provocative  to 
evil.  It  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  man  to  put 
the  best  side  out  when  he  was  by ;  a  curious  two- 
footed  diachylum  plaster,  he  drew  everybody's 
infirmities  to  the  surface.  I  think  the  regiment 
grew  dally  worse  and  worse,  and  where  he  was, 
words  were  sure  to  be  the  dirtiest,  jokes  the 
coarsest,  deeds  the  most  unseemlv.*  The  day  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  the  regiment  had 
signed,  almost  to  a  man,  a  paper  inviting  him 
to  resign ;  but  on  the  days  of  the  battle  he  threw 
off  his  coat,  and  carried  water  to  the  men  all  day. 
In  the  hottest  places  there  was  Chaplain  D,  wa- 
ter here,  water  there,  assisting  the  wounded,  aid- 
ing the  Surgeons,  a  very  minister  of  mercy.  I 
need  not  add  that  the  'invitation'  lighted 
the  fire  under  somebody's  coffee-kettle  on  Mon- 
day night.  The  Chaplain  had  struck  the  ri^ht 
vein  at  last;  the  boys  had  found  somethmg 
to  respect  and  to  love  in  him,  and  the  clergy- 
man's future  usefulness  was  insured.  The  bond 
between  Chaplain  and  men  was  sealed  on  that 
field  with  honest  blood>  and  will  hold  good  until 
doomsday. 

"  One  noble  Illinois  Chaplain,  who  died  in  the 
harness,  used  to  go  out  at  night,  lantern  in  hand, 
among  the  blend^  heaps  of  the  battle-field,  and 
as  he  went,  you  could  hear  his  clear,  kind  voice, 

*  Any  wounded  here  ? '  and  so  he  made  the 'terri- 
ble rounds.  That  man  was  idolized  in  life  and 
bewailed  in  death.  Old  Jacob  Trout,  a  Chaplain 
of  the  RevolutioD,  and  who  preached,  if  I  re- 
member right,  a  five  minute  sermon  before  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  was  the  type  of  the  man 
that  soldiers  love  to  honor.  His  faith  was  in 
<  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,'  but  his 
work  was  with  the  musket  of  Jacob  Trout  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Chaplain  should  step 
out  from  the  little  group  of  non-combatants  that 
belong  to  a  regiment,  but  I  do  saj,  that  he  must 
estabhsh  one  point  of  contact,  quicken  one  throb 
of  kindred  feeling  between  the  men  and  himself, 
or  his  vocation  is  as  empty  of  all  blessings  and 
honor  as  the  old  wine  flasks  of  Herculaneum. 
No  man  can  honestlv  misimderstand  what  I  have 
written.  The  Chaplaincy,  at  best,  is  an  office 
difficult  and  thankless.  It  demands  the  best 
men  you  have  to  fill  it  well  and  worthily  —  men 
whose  very  presence  and   bearing  put  soldiers 

*  upon  their  honor ; "  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
who  is  fit  to  be  a  Chaplain  is  fit  to  rule  a  people. 
How  nobly  many  of  them  have  labored  in  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  I  need  not  testify ; 
mimsters  of  mercy,  right-hand  men  of  the  Sur- 
geons, and  the  Nightingales,  bearers  of  the  cup  of 
cold  water  and  the  word  of  good  cheer ;  the  strong 
re^ment  may  be  the  Colonels,  but  the  wounded 
brigade  is  the  Chaplain's.  To  mingle  with  the 
men,  and  share  in  their  frolics,  as  well  as  their 
sorrows,  without  losing  self-respect;  to  be  with 
them,  and  yet  not  of  them ;  to  get  at  their  hearts 
without  letting  them  know  it, — these  are  indeed 
tasks  most  delicate  and  difficult,  requiring  a  tact 
a  man  must  be  bom  with,  and  a  good,  honest 
sense  that  can  never  be  derived  from  Gill's 
'  Body  of  Divinity.'    How  do  you  like  Chaplain 
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S.,  I  asked  of  a  group  of  DlinoU  boys,  one  day. 
'Well  freeze  to  him,  eyery  time,'  was  the  char- 
acteristic reply ;  and  not  unanticipated,  for  I  had 
seen  him  dressing  a  wound,  helping  out  a  blun- 
dering boy,  whose  fingers  were  all  thumbs,  with 
his  letter  to  *  the  girl  he  left  behind  him,'  play- 
ing ball,  running  a  race,  as  well  as  heard  him 
making  a  prayer  and  preaching  a  sermon.  The 
Surgeon  and  the  Chaplain  are  co-workers.  I 
said  the  former  should  report  to  the  women,  and 
I  half  belieye  that  the  Chaplain  should  do  like- 


wise.' 


A  Noble  Richmond  Girl. — Early  in  the 
war,  S.  R.  McCuUough  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
First  Wisconsin  regiment,  and  soon  after  became 
its  hospital  steward.  At  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  in  company  with  three  thousand 
others,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  passed  through 
Atlanta,  on  his  way  to  Richmond.  Here,  he  says, 
the  loyalty  of  a  great  number  of  the  Southern 
women  was  distinctly  proved ;  more  than  a  hun- 
dred came  to  the  cars  where  the  prisoners  were 
confined,  and  handed  them  blankets  and  other 
clothing,  within  which  were  rolled  creenbacks, 
varjring  in  amount  from  two  to  ten  dollars.  Simi- 
lar demonstrations  took  place  at  various  other 
points  along  the  route;  and  at  Richmond  he 
found  a  friend  indeed  in  a  pretty  looking  young 
lady,  to  whose  agency  he  and  a  comiade  owe 
their  escape.  She  did  the  planning,  and^  part  of 
the  execution ;  they  the  remainder.  This  young 
lady  met  young  McCullough,  and  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital for  him  a  pretty  bag,  containing  about  a 
pound  of  tobacco.  It  occurred  to  McCuUou^h 
that  there  might  be  something  besides  tobacco  in 
it ;  and  sure  enough,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag  was 
a  slip  of  paper,  containing  substantially  these 
words :  "  Would  you  be  fi^e  ?  Then  be  prepared 
to  act  —  meet  me  to-morrow  at ."  The  meet- 
ing took  place.  In  a  few  hasty  words  her  plan 
was  unfolded ;  a  day  for  its  attempt  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  parties  ^separated  without  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  guard. 

A  subsequent  note,  conveyed  in  like  manner, 
told  him  he  might  arrange  for  a  single  comrade ; 
tlmt  necessary  clothes  would  be  provided,  and 
ffave  short,  but  specific  directions  for  the  future, 
llie  to  him  important  day  approaches;  he  can 
think  of  no  way  to  pass  the  guard  but  to  feign 
sickness  and  death.  It  is  adopted,  and  on  me 
day  four  of  his  fellow-prisoners  carry  him  between 
blankets  to  the  "  dead  house  "  beyond  the  guard, 
but  within  the  high  fenced  enclosure,  where  he 
lies,  '^dead  as  a  nit,"  from  midday  till  dusk, 
all  the  time  fearing  that  some  troublesome  guard 
might  peep  in,  or  a  real  dead  one  be  brought, 
ana  his  deception  disclosed ;  but  neither  hap- 
pened. At  length  he  raised  up  and  listened; 
then  made  a  short  reconnoissance  barefooted,  and 
finding  all  right,  returned,  put  on  his  traps,  and 
sallied  forth.  Meanwhile,  a  sham  fight  was  got- 
ten up  in  another  part  of  the  enclosure  among  a 
lot  01  prisoners,  to  quell  which  drew  the  guard 
from  their  legitimate  line,  during  which  the  com- 
rade passed  beyond  to  a  designated  negro  hut. 


where  he  was  safely  stowed  away  till  Httle  pebble 
stones  thrown  against  it  by  McCullough  told  him 
to  come  forth.  The  two  proceeded  to  scale  the 
high  ience  by  one  clambermg  upon  the  shouldeis 
of  the  other,  thus  reaching  the  top,  then  drawing 
up  his  comrade.  After  a  while  they  reached  the 
place  appointed  by  the  lady  (not  far  distant^,  and 
had  been  there  but  a  few  moments  when  she  joined 
them,  directed  that  they  follow  her  at  such  a  dis- 
tance only  as  to  be  able  to  keep  in  view  a  white 
handkerchief  which  she  carried  in  her  hand.  They 
did  follow  her  for  twenty-five  blocks,  when  she  led 
them  into  a  house,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  her 
father.  Up  to  this  time  her  father  did  not  know  a 
word  of  her  doings ;  but  still  he  received  the  res- 
cued men  cordituly,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
get  them  safely  ofif.  He  procured  two  passes  for 
them,  for  which  he  paid  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  Confederate  currency.  In  a  few  days,  dis- 
encumbered of  everything  that  could  by  possi- 
bility expose  them  if  examined,  the  ^ood  man 
furmshed  them  a  carriage ;  and  with  his  blessing 
and  that  of  his  family,  they  set  forth  for  the  Fed- 
eral lines,  which  they  reached  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, 1863.  Once,  on  the  road,  they  were 
stopped  and  examined  by  Confederate  detectives, 
but  there  being  no  apparent  reasons  for  their  de- 
tention, were  ulowed  to  proceed. 


Anecdotes  of  Judge  Chase. — Durmg  the 
visit  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  to  New  Orleans  he 
received  many  elegant  attentions. 

An  evening  party  was  given  him  by  a  relative 
in  Jackson  Street,  where  Aliss  Chase,  his  accom- 
plished daughter,  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
The  Chief  Justice,  who  has  very  little  ofi&cial 
stifihess,  indulged  during  the  evening  in  many 
a  delightful  anecdote,  some  of  which  were  £ir 
more  interesting  than  reports  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"  While  at  Key  West,"  said  the  Chief  Justice, 
"I  fell  in  with  an  intelligent  contraband,  who, 
after  eying  me  intently  for  a  while,  approached 
me  with  a  broad  grin,  and  said : 

«< « Ise — Ise  seen  you  somewhere,  massa.* 

'*  Thinking  this  snuling  recognition  worth  some- 
thing, I  pulled  out  a  greenback,  which  the  n^ro 
recognized  better  than  your  humble  servant,  and 
with  a  still  broader  grin,  sputtered  out : 

**'0,  I  know  you  now,  massa,  I  know  you 
now ;  you'se  Old  Greenbacks.' "  Whereupon  the 
Chief  Justice  also  smiled  with  a  smile  ot  satis- 
faction, and  told  another. 

"  One  summer,  during  my  administration,  whoi 
the  Treasury  was  more  than  usually  low,  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  a  body  of  troops  that  had  not 
been  paid  off  for  a  long  time.  Among  the  men 
was  one  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance,  but 
who  did  not  seem  to  recognize  me,  whereupon  I 
introduced  myselt 

"  *  O,  yes,  Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury. 
I  recollect,'  he  said ;  <  but  it  is  so  long  since  we 
have  seen  your  picture  that  I  had  ahnottt  foigot- 
ten  you." 
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THE  KENTUCKY  PARTISAN. 

BT  PAT7L  H.   HATNE. 

Hath  the  wily  Swamp  Fox 

Come  again  to  earth  ? 
Hath  the  soul  of  Sumter 

Owned  a  second  birth } 
From  the  Western  hill-alopes 

Starts  a  hero-form, 
Stalwart,  like  the  oak  tree, 

Tameless,  like  the  storm ! 
His  an  ere  of  lightning ! 

His  a  heart  of  steel ! 
Flashing  deadly  vengeance. 

Thrilled  with  fiery  zeal ! 
Hound  him  down,  ye  minions ! 

Seize  him  —  if  ye  can ; 
But  woe  worth  the  hireling  knave 
"Who  meets  him,  man  to  man  I 

Wdl  done,  gallant  Morgan ! 

Strike  wi£  might  and  main, 
Till  the  fidr  fields  redden 

With  a  gory  rain ; 
Smite  them  by  the  roadside^ 

Smite  them  in  the  wood. 
By  the  lonely  valley. 

And  the  purpling  flood ; 
'Neath  the  mystic  starlight, 

'Neatii  the  glare  of  day. 
Harass,  sting,  affiright  them. 

Scatter  them,  and  slay ;  — 
Beard,  who  diu^,  our  diieftain ! 

Blind  him  —  if  ye  can,  — 
But  woe  worth  the  Hessian  thief 
Who  meets  him,  man  to  man  I 

There's  a  lurid  p\irpose 

Brooding  in  his  breast, 
Bom  of  solemn  passion 

And  a  deep  imrest : 
For  our  ruined  homesteads 

And  our  ravaged  land, 
For  our  women  outraged 

By  the  dastard  hand. 
For  our  thousand  sorrows 

And  our  untold  shame. 
For  our  blighted  harvests. 

For  our  towns  aflame  — 
He  has  sworn,  (and  recks  not 

Who  may  cross  his  path)  — 
That  the  foe  shall  feel  him 

In  his  torrid  wrath  — 
That,  while  \i411  and  spirit 

Hold  one  spark  of  Ufe, 
Blood  shall  stain  his  broadsword, 

Blood  shall  wet  his  knife :  — 
On !  ye  Hessian  horsemen ! 

Crush  him  —  if  ye  can ! 
But  woe  worth  your  stanchest  slave 
Who  meets  him,  man  to  man ! 

'Tis  no  time  for  pleasure ! 

Doff  the  silken  vest ! 
Up,  my  men,  and  follow 

Marion  of  the  West ! 
Strike  with  him  for  freedom ! 
•  Strike  with  main  and  might, 

'Neath  the  noonday  splendor, 

'Neath  the  gloom  of  night; 


Strike  by  rock  and  roadside, 
Strike  in  wold  and  wood ; 
By  the  shadowy  valley, 

By  the  purpling  flood ; 
On !  where  Morgan's  war-horse 
Thunders  in  the  van ! 
God !  who  would  not  gladly  die 
Beside  that  glorious  man } 

Hath  the  wily  Swamp  Fox 

Come  again  to  earth } 
Hath  the  soul  of  Sumter 

Owned  a  second  birth  ? 
From  the  Western  hill-slopes 

Starts  a  hero-form. 
Stalwart,  like  an  oak  tree. 

Restless,  like  the  stonn ! 
His  an  eye  of  lightning ! 

Hb  a  heart  of  steel ! 
Flashing  deadly  vengeance, 

llirilled  with  fiery  zeal ! 
Hound  him  down,  ye  robbers ! 

Slay  him  —  if  ye  can ! 
But  woe  worth  the  hireling  knave 
Who  meets  him,  man  to  man ! 


The  Execution  op  a  Spy. — When  a  man 
meets  death  with  true  courage,  our  sympathies 
are  drawn  towards  him,  no  matter  what  may  have 
been  his  crimes.  And  no  military  duty  is  more 
painful  than  the  execution  of  a  spy,  especiallj 
when  his  bearing  is  manly,  and  he  displays  senti- 
ments of  honor  and  magnanimity  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold. 

The  following  account  gives  the  particulars  of 
an  event  of  this  character  which  took  place  at 
Pulaski,  about  eighty  miles  south  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  December,  1863. 

On  Friday  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  Pulaski 
witnessed  one  of  those  painful  executions  of  stern 
justice  which  makes  war  so  terrible,  and,  though 
sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  Mrar,  is  no  more  than 
men  in  the  service  of  their  country  expose  them- 
selves to  every  day. 

Samuel  Davis,  of  General  Coleman's  scouts, 
having  been  found  within  the  Federal  lines  with 
despatches  and  mails  destined  for  the  enemy, 
was  tried  on  the  charge  of  being  a  spy,  and,  be- 
ing found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  be  hung  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  and  six 
o'clock  P.  M.,  on  Friday,  November  27,  1863. 

The  prisoner  was  apprised  of  his  sentence  b> 
Captain  Armstrong,  local  Provost  Marshal,  and 
though  somewhat  surprised  at  the  sentence  of 
death,  did  not  manifest  any  outward  signs  of  agi- 
tation. Chaplain  Youn^,  of  the  Eighty-first  Omo 
infantry,  visited  the  prisoner,  and  administered 
spiritual  consolation. 

The  prisoner  expressed  himself  resigned  to  his 
fate  and  perfectly  prepared  to  die.  He  exhibited 
a  firmness  unusual  for  one  of  his  age,  and  up  to 
the  last  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the  news  of 
the  day,  expressing  regret  when  told  of  the  de- 
feat of  Bragg;  The  scaffold  for  the  execution  of 
the  prisoner  was  built  upon  the  ridge  east  of  the 
town,  near  the  seminary — a  position  which  could 
I  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  town.    A^  precisely 
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ten  o'clock  A.  BL,  the  prisoner  was  taken  from 
his  cell,  Ids  hands  tied  oehind  him,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Eighty-first  Ohio, 
was  placea  in  a  wagon,  seated  upon  his  coffin, 
and  conveyed  to  the  scaffold.  Provost  .Marshal 
Armstrong  conducted  the  proceedings.  At  pre- 
cisely five  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  the  wagon 
containing  the  prisoner  and  the  guards  entered 
the  hollow  square  formed  by  the  troops,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  scaffold.  The  prisoner 
then  stepped  from  the  wagon,  and  seated  him- 
self upon  a  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
He  displayed  great  firmness,  glancing  casually 
at  his  comn  as  it  was  taken  from  the  wason. 
Turning  to  Captain  Armstrong,  he  inquired  how 
long  he  had  to  live,  and  was  told  he  had  just  fif- 
teen minutes ;  he  then  remarked,  **  We  would 
have  to  fight' the  rest  of  the  battles  alone." 

Captain  Armstrong  —  '*  I  am  sorrv  to  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  this  painful  duty.'' 

Prisoner,  with  a  smile  —  "It  does  not  hurt 
me,  Captain.  I  am  innocent,  though  I  am  pre- 
pared to  die,  and  do  not  think  hard  of  it" 

Captain  Chickasaw  then  asked  the  prisoner  if  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  life  upon  the  disclosure  of 
facts  in  his  possession ;  when  the  prisoner  an- 
swered, with  much  indignation : 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  would  betray  a  firiendP 
No,  sir  I  I  woula  die  a  thousand  times  first ! " 

He  was  then  questioned  upon  other  matters, 
but  refused  to  give  any  information  which  could 
be  of  service. 

The  prisoner  then  mounted  the  scaffold,  accom- 
panied bv  the  Chaplain,  James  Young,  whom  he 
requested  to  pray  with  him  at  his  execution. 

The  prisoner  then  stepped  upon  the  trap,  the 
rope  was  adiusted  about  his  neck,  and  the  cap 
drawn  over  nis  head.  In  a  moment  the  trap  was 
sprung,  and  the  prisoner  fell  suspended  in  the 
air.  For  a  few  moments  he  struggled  with  his 
hands  and  feet.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  slight 
quivering  of  the  body,  which  ceased  at  three  and 
a  half  minutes  from  the  time  he  fell  Afler  be- 
ing suspended  seventeen  and  a  half  minutes, 
the  officiating  Surgeon  (D.  W.  Vayles,  Sixty- 
sixth  Indiana)  pronounced  the  prisoner  dead,  and 
he  was  cut  down  and  placed  in  nis  coffin.  It  was 
supposed,  from  the  protracted  animation  which 
the  prisoner  exhibited,  that  the  &11  had  not  bro- 
ken his  neck,  and  that  he  died  by  strangulation ; 
but  upon  subsequent  examination  his  neck  was 
found  to  be  completely  broken. 

So  fell  one  whom  the  fate  of  war  cut  down  in 
early  youth,  and  who  exhibited  traits  of  charac- 
ter which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
made  him  a  valuable  friend  and  member  of  soci- 
ety.   


Th£  Fioht  in  Hampton  HoADs.  —  On  Sat- 
urday, the  8th  March,  1862,  about  noon,  the 
United  States  frigate  Cumberland  lay  off  in  the 
roads  at  Newport  News,  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  shore,  the  Congress  being  two  hun- 
dred yards  south  of  her.  The  morning  was  mild 
and  pleasant,  and  the  day  had  open^  without 
any  noteworthy  incident 


Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  a  dark-looking  object 
was  seen  comiuff  round  Craney  Island  through 
Norfolk  Channel,  and  making  straight  for  the 
two  Union  war  vessels.  It  was  instantly  recog- 
nized  as  the  Merrimac.  The  officers  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  of  the  Congress  had  been  on  the 
lookout  for  her  for  some  time,  and  were  as  well 
prepared  for  the  impending  fight  as  wooden  ves- 
sels could  be. 

As  the  strange-looking  craft  came  ploughing 
through  the  water  right  onward  towards  the  port 
bow  of  the  Cumberland,  she  resembled  a  huge, 
half  submerged  crocodile.  Her  sides  seemed  of 
solid  iron,  except  where  the  guns  pointed  from 
the  narrow  ports,  and  rose  slantingly  from  the 
water  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  the  arched  back 
of  a  tortoise.  Probably  the  entire  height  of  the 
apex  from  the  water's  edge  was  ten  perpendicular 
feet  At  her  prow  could  be  seen  the  iron  ram 
projecting  straight  forward  somewhat  above  the 
water's  edge,  and  apparently  a  mass  of  iron. 
Small  boats  were  slung  or  fastened  to  her  sides, 
and  the  rebel  flag  from  one  staff,  and  a  pennant 
to  another  at  the  stem.  There  was  a  smoke- 
stack near  her  middle  ;  but  no  side-wheels  or 
machinery  was  visible,  and  all  exposed  parts  of 
the  formidable  craft  were  heavily  coated  with 
iron. 

Immediately  on  the  appearing  of  the  Merrimac, 
both  Union  vessels  made  ready  for  action.  All 
hands  were  ordered  to  places,  and  the  Cumber- 
land was  swung  across  the  channel,  so  her  broad- 
side would  bear  on  the  hostile  craft  The  arma- 
ment she  could  use  against  the  Merrimac  was 
about  eleven  nine  and  ten-inch  Dahlgren  guns, 
and  two  pivot  guns  of  the  same  make.  The 
enemy  came  on  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots 
an  hour.  When  within  a  mile,  the  Cumberland 
opened  on  her  with  her  pivot  guns,  and  soon 
after  with  broadsides.  Still  she  came  on,  the 
balls  bounding  from  her  sides  like  India  rubber, 
making  apparently  no  impression  except  to  cut 
awav  we  na^-staff 

The  Memmao  passed  the  Congress,  dischar- 
ging a  broadside  at  her,  one  shell  from  which 
killed  and  disabled  everv  man  at  Gun  No.  10 
but  one,  and  made  directly  for  the  Cumberland, 
which  she  struck  on  the  port  bow  just  starboard 
of  the  main  chains,  knocking  a  hole  in  the  side 
near  the  water  line  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
hogshead,  and  driving  the  vessel  back  upon  her 
anchors  with  great  force.  The  water  at  once 
commenced  pouring  into  the  hold,  and  rose  so 
rapidly  as  to  reach  in  five  minutes  the  sick-bay 
on  the  berth-deck.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  the 
collision  the  Merrimac  discharged  from  her  for- 
ward gun  an  eleven-inch  shell.  This  shell  raked 
the  whole  gun-deck,  killing  ten  men  at  Gun  No.  1, 
among  whom  was  Master  Mate  John  Harrington, 
and  cutting  off  both  arms  and  legs  of  Quarter- 
Gunner  Wood.  The  water  rushed  in  from  the 
hole  made  below,  and  in  ^ve  minutes  the  ship 
began  to  sink  by  the  head.  Shell  and  solid  shot 
from  the  Cumberland  were  rained  on  the  Merri- 
mac as  she  passed  ahead,  but  the  most 'glanced 
harmlessly  from  the  incline  df  her  iron-plated 
bomb-roof. 
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As  the  Memmao  rounded  to  and  came  up,  she 
again  raked  Ihe  Cumherland  with  heavy  fire.  At 
this  fire  sixteen  men  at  Oun  No.  10  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  were  all  subsequently  carried 
down  in  the  sinking  ship. 

Advancing  with  increased  momentum,  the  Mer- 
rimac  struck  the  Cumberland  on  the  starboard 
side,  smashing  her  upper  works  and  cutting  an- 
other hole  below  the  water-line. 

The  ship  now  began  rapidly  to  settle,  and  the 
scene  became  most  horrible.  The  cockpit  was 
filled  with  the  wounded,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  up.  The  forward  magazine  was  under 
water,  but  powder  was  still  supplied  firom  the 
after  magazme,  and  the  firing  kept  steadily  up  by 
men  who  knew  that  the  ship  was  sinking  under 
them.  They  worked  desperately  and  unremit- 
tingly, and  amid  the  din  and  horror  of  the  con- 
flict gave  cheers  for  their  flag  and  the  Union, 
which  were  joined  in  by  the  wounded.  The  decks 
were  slippery  with  blood,  and  arms  and  legs  and 
chunks  of  flesh  were  strewed  about  The  Merri- 
mac  lay  off  at  easy  point-blank  range,  dischar- 
ging her  broadsides  alternately  at  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Congress.  The  water  by  this  time  had 
reached  the  after  magazine  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  men,  however,  kept  at  work,  and  several 
cases  of  powder  were  passed  up,  and  the  guns 
kept  in  play.  Several  men  in  the  after  shell-room 
lingered  there  too  long  in  their  eagerness  to  pass 
up  shell,  and  were  drowned. 

The  water  had  at  tins  time  reached  the  berth 
QT  main  gun-deck,  and  it  was  felt  hopeless  omd 
useless  to  continue  the  fight  longer.  The  word 
was  given  for  each  man  to  save  himself ;  but  after 
this  order  Gun  No.  7  was  fired,  when  the  adjoin- 
ing Oun,  No.  6,  was  actually  under  water.  'This 
last  shot  was  fired  bv  an  active  little  fellow  named 
Matthew  Tennev,  whose  courage  had  been  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  action.  As  his  port  was 
left  open  by  the  recoil  of  the  gun,  he  jumped  to 
scramble  out ;  but  the  water  rushed  in  with  so 
much  force  that  he  was  washed  back  and  drowned. 
When  the  order  was  gi?en  to  cease  firing,  and  to 
look  out  for  their  safety  in  the  best  way  possible, 
numbers  scampered  through  the  port-hol^,  whilst 
others  reachea  the  spar-deck  by  the  companion- 
ways.  Some  were  unable  to  get  out  by  either  of 
these  means,  and  were  carried  down  bv  the'rapidly 
wnting  ship.  Of  those  who  reached  the  upper 
deck,  some  swam  off  to  the  tugs  that  came  out 
from  Newport  News. 

The  Cumberland  sank  in  water  nearly  to  her 
cross-trees.  She  went  down  with  her  flag  still 
fl3ring  ^  a  memento  of  the  bravest,  most  daring, 
and  yet  most  hopeless  defence  that  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  vessel  belon^g  to  any  navy  in  the 
world.  The  men  fought  with  a  courage  that  could 
not  be  excelled.  There  was  no  flinching,  no 
thought  of  surrender. 

The  whole  number  lost  of  the  Cumberland's 
crew  was  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  Cumberland  being  thoroughly  demolished, 
the  Merrimao  left  her —  not,  to  the  credit  of  the 
rebels  if  ought  to  be  stated,  firing  either  at  the 
men  clinging  to  the  rigging,  or  at  the  small  boats 


on  the  propdler  Whildin,  which  were  busily  em- 
ployed rescuing  the  survivors  of  her  crew  —  and 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Congress.  The  officers 
of  the  Congress,  seeing  the  fate  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  aware  that  she  also  would  be  sunk  if 
she  remained  within  reach  of  the  iron  beak  of  the 
Merrimao,  had  got  all  sail  on  the  ship,  with  the 
intention  of  running  her  ashore.  The  tug-boat 
Zouave  also  came  out  and  made  fast  to  the  Cum- 
berland, and  assisted  in  towing  her  ashore. 

The  Merrimao  then  surged  up,  gave  the  Con- 
gress a  broadside,  receiving  one  in  return,  and 
getting  astern,  raked  the  ship  fore  and  aft.  This 
fire  was  terribly  destructive,  a  shell  killing  every 
man  at  one  of  the  guns  except  one.  Coming 
again  broadside  to  the  Congress,  the  Merrimao 
ranged  slowly  badLward  and  forward,  at  less  than 
one  hundred  yards  distant,  and  fired  broadside 
after  broadside  into  the  Congress.  The  latter 
vessel  replied  manfully  and  obstinately,  every  gun 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  being  discharged 
rapidly,  but  with  little  effect  upon  the  iron  mon- 
ster. Some  of  the  balls  caused  splinters  of  iron 
to  fly  firom  her  mailed  roof,  and  one  shot,  enter- 
ing a  port-hole,  dismounted  a  gun.  The  ^ns  of 
the  Merrimao  appeared  to  be  specially  trained  on 
the  after  magazme  of  the  Congress,  and  shot 
after  shot  entered  that  part  of  the  ship. 

Thus  slowly  drifting  down  with  the  current  and 
again  steaming  up,  the  Merrimac  continued  for  an 
hour  to  flre  into  her  opponent.  Several  times  the 
Congress  was  on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  kept 
down.  Finally  the  ship  was  on  fire  in  so  many 
places,  and  the  flames  ^thering  such  force,  that 
it  was  hopeless  and  smcidal  to  keep  up  the  de- 
fence any  longer.  The  national  flag  was  sorrow- 
fully hauled  down,  and  a  white  flag  hoisted  at  the 
peak. 

After  it  was  hoisted  the  Merrimac  continued  to 
fire,  perhaps  not  discovering  the  white  flag,  but 
soon  after  ceased  firing. 

A  small  rebel  tug  that  had  followed  the  Mer- 
rimac out  of  Norfolk,  then  came  alongside  the 
Congress,  and  a  young  officer  gained  the  gun- 
deck  through  a  port-hole,  announced  that  he 
came  on  bofurd  to  take  command,  and  ordered  the 
officers  on  board  the  tug. 

The  officers  of  the  Congress  refused  to  go  on 
board,  hoping  firom  the  nearness  to  the  shore  that 
they  would  be  able  to  reach  it,  and  unwilling  to 
become  prisoners  whilst  the  least  chance  of  es- 
cape remained.  Some  of  the  men,  supposed  to 
number  about  forty,  thinking  the  tug  was  one  of 
our  vessels,  rushed  on  board. .  At  this  moment 
the  members  of  an  Indiana  regiment,  at  Newport 
News,  brought  a  Parrott  gun  down  to  the  beach 
and  openea  fire  upon  the  rebel  tug.  ^  The  tug 
hastily  put  off,  ana  the  Merrimac  again  opened 
fire  upon  the  Congress.  The  fire  not  being  re- 
turned fi'om  the  snip,  the  Merrimac  commenced 
shelling  the  woods  and  camps  at  Newport  News, 
fortunately,  howeVer,  without  doing  much  dam- 
age, only  one  or  two  casualties  occurring. 

By  the  time  all  were  ashore,  it  was  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  the  Congress  was  in  a  bright 
sheet  of  flame,  fore  and  aft    She  continued  to 
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bum  until  twelve  o'dook  at  night,  her  sum,  wfaioh 
were  loaded  and  trained,  going  off  as  they  became 
heated.  A  shell  frov  one  struck  a  sloop  at  New- 
port News,  and  blew  her  up.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  fire  reached  her  magazmes,  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous concussion  her  charred  remains  blew  up. 
There  were  some  five  tons  of  gunpowder  in  her 
magazine. 

After  sinking  the  Cumberland  and  firing  the 
Congress,  the  Merrimac,  with  the  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown,  stood  off  in  the  direction  of  the  steam- 
frigate  Minnesota,  which  had  been  for  some  hours 
aground,  about  tluree  miles  below  Newport  News. 
This  was  about  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  rebel  commander  of  the  Merrimac,  either 
fearing  the  greater  strength  of  the  Minnesota,  or 
wishing,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  capture  this 
splendid  ship  without  domg  serious  damase  to 
her,  did  not  attempt  to  run  the  Minnesota  down, 
as  he  had  rtm  down  the  Cumberland.  He  stood 
off  about  a  mile  distant,  and  with  the  Yorktown 
and  Jamestown  threw  shell  and  shot  at  the  firigate. 
The  Minnesota,  though,  from  being  aground,  un- 
able to  manoeuvre,  or  bring  all  her  guns  to  bear, 
was  fought  splendidly.  She  threw  a  shell  at  the 
Yorktown,  which  set  her  on  fire,  and  she  was 
towed  off  by  her  consort,  the  Jamestown.  From 
the  reappearance  of  the  Yorktown  next  day,  the 
fire  must  have  been  suppressed  without  serious 
damage.  The  after  cabins  of  the  Minnesota  were 
torn  away,  in  order  to  bring  two  of  her  large  guns 
to  bear  from  her  stem  ports,  the  position  in  wnich 
she  was  lying  enabling  the  rebels  to  attack  her 
there  with  impunity.  She  received  two  serious 
shots :  one,  an  eleven-inch  shell,  entered  near  the 
waist,  passed  through  the  chief  engineer's  room, 
knocking  both  rooms  into  ruins,  and  woundine 
sevcr^  men.  Another  shot  went  clear  through 
the  chain  plate,  and  another  passed  through  tne 
mainmast.  Six  of  the  crew  were  killed  outright 
on  board  the  Minnesota,  and  nineteen  wounded. 
The  men,  though  fighting  at  great  disadvantage, 
stuck  manfully  to  their  guns,  and  exhibited  a 
spirit  that  would  have  enabled  them  to  compete 
successfully  with  any  ordinary  vesseL 

About  nightfall,  the  Memmac,  satisfied  with 
Jier  afternoon's  work  of  death  and  destruction, 
steamed  in  under  Sewall's  Point  The  day  thus 
closed  most  dismally  for  the  Union  side,  and  with 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  what  would 
occur  the  next  day.  The  Minnesota  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Merrimac ;  and  there  appeared  no 
reason  why  the  iron  monster  might  not  clear  the 
Roads  of  the  fle^t,  destropr  all  the  stores  and 
warehouses  on  the  beach,  dnve  the  troops  into  the 
Fortress,  and  command  Hampton  Boads  against 
any  number  of  wooden  vessels  the  Government 
miffht  send  there.  Saturday  was  a  terribly  dis- 
mid  night  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

About  nine  o'clock,  Ericsson's  battery,  the  Mon- 
itor, arrived  at  the  Roads ;  and  upon  her  perform- 
ance was  felt  that  the  safety  of  their  position  in  a 
great  measure  depended.  Never  was  a  greater 
nope  placed  upon  apparently  more  insigmficant 
means ;  but  never  was  a  great  hope  more  tri- 
umphantly fulfilled.   The  Monitor  was  the  reverse 


of  formidable^  Iving  low  on  the  water,  with  a  plain 
structure  amidships,  a  small  pilot-house  forward,  a 
diminutive  smoke-pipe  aft :  at  a  mile's  distance  she 
mi^t  be  taken  for  a  raft,  with  an  army  ambulance 
amidships.  • 

When  Lieutenant  Worden  was  informed  of  what 
had  occurred,  though  his  crew  were  suffering  from 
exposure  and  loss  of  rest  from  a  stormy  voyage 
around  from  New  York,  he  at  once  made  prepara- 
tions for  taking  part  in  whatever  might  occur  next 
day. 

before  daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Mon* 
iter  moved  up,  and  took  a  position  uongside  the 
Minnesota,  lying  between  the  latter  ship  and  the 
Fortress,  where  she  could  not  be  seen  by  the  reb- 
els, but  was  ready,  with  steam  up,  to  slip  out. 

Up  to  this  time,  on  Sunday,  the  rebels  gave  no 
indication  of  what  were  their  further  designs. 
The  Merrimac  lay  up  towards  Craney  Island^  in 
view,  but  motionless.  At  one  o'clock  she  was  ob- 
served in  motion,  and  came  out,  followed  by  the 
Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  boUi  crowded  with 
troops.  The  object  of  the  leniency  towards  the 
Minnesota  on  the  previous  evening  thus  became 
evident.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  rebeb  to  bring 
the  ships  aboard  the  Minnesota,  overpower  her 
crew  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  capture  both 
vessel  and  men. 

As  the  rebel  flotilla  came  out  frx>m  Sewall's 
Point,  the  Monitor  stood  out  boldly  towards  them. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  rebels  knew  what  to  make  of 
the  strange-looking  battery,  or  if  they  despised  it. 
Even  the  Yorktown  kept  on  approaching,  until  a 
thirteen-inch  shell  from  the  Monitor  sent  her  to 
the  right  about.  The  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor 
kept  on  approaching  each  other,  the  latter  wait- 
ing until  sne  would  choose  her  distance,  and  the 
former  apparently  not  knowingwhat  to  make  of 
her  &nny-looking  antagonist.  The  first  shot  frt>m 
the  Monitor  was  fired  when  about  one  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  Merrimac,  and  this  distance 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  fif^  yards,  and  at  no 
time  during  the  furious  cannonadmg  that  ensued 
were  the  vessels  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
apart 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  animated  de- 
scriptions given  of  this  grand  contest  between  two 
vessels  of  such  formidable  offensive  and  defensive 
powers.  The  scene  was  in  plain  view  from  For- 
tress Monroe,  and  in  the  main  facts  all  the  spec- 
tators agree.  At  first  the  fight  was  very  furious, 
and  the  guns  of  the  Monitor  were  fired  rapidly. 
As  she  carried  but  two  guns,  whilst  the  Merrimac 
had  eight,  of  course  she  received  two  or  three 
shots  for  every  one  she  gave.  Finding  that  her 
antagonist  was  much  more  formidable  than  she 
looked,  the  Merrimac  attempted  to  run  her  down. 
The  superior  speed  and  quicker  turning  qualities 
of  the  Monitor  enabled  her  to  avoid  these  shocks, 
and  to  give  the  Merrimac,  as  she  passed,  a  ahot. 
Once  the  Merrimac  stmc^  her  near  amidships, 
but  only  to  prove  that  the  battery  could  not  be 
run  down  nor  shot  down.  She  spun  round  like 
a  top ;  and  as  she  got  her  bearing  again,  sent  one 
of  her  formidable  missiles  into  her  hu^  opponeit 

The  officers  of  the  Monitor,  at  this  tune,  had 
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gained  such  confidence  in  the  impr^;nabili^  of 
their  battery,  that  they  no  longer  fired  at  random, 
nor  hastily.  The  figlit  then  assumed  its  most  in- 
teresting aspects.  The  Monitor  ran  round  the 
Mernmac  repeatedly,  probing  her  sides,  seeking 
for  weak  points,  and  reserving  her  fire  with  cool- 
ness, until  she  had  the  right  spot  and  the  exact 
range,  and  made  her  experiments  accordingly.  In 
this  way  the  Merrimac  received  three  shots,  which 
seriously  damaged  her.  Neither  of  these  shots 
rebounded  at  all,  but  cut  their  way  clear  through 
iron  and  wood  into  the  ship.  Soon  after  receiving 
the  third  shot,  the  Merrimac  turned  towards  Sew- 
all'ft  Point,  and  made  off  at  full  speed. 

The  Monitor  followed  the  Merrimac  until  she 
got  well  inside  SewalPs  Point,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Minnesota. 

The  Merrimac  then  took  the  Patrick  Henry 
and  Jamestown  in  tow,  and  proceeded  to  Norfolk. 
In  making  the  plunge  at  the  Monitor,  she  had 
lost  her  enormous  iron  beak  and  damaged  her 
machinery,  and  was  leaking  considerably. 

Thus  ended  the  most  temfic  naval  engagement 
of  the  war.  The  havoc  made  by  the  Merrimac 
among  the  wooden  vessels  of  the  Federal  navy 
was  appalling ;  but  the  providential  arrival  of  the 
Monitor  robbed  the  rebel  craft  of  its  terrors,  and 
the  destruction  of  that  one  Satiurday  afternoon  in 
March  was  the  last  serious  mischief  she  ever  did. 


A  Square  Meal.  —  One  of  the  Wisconsin 
boys,  on  the  reception  at  the  return  of  the  Fifkh 
regiment  of  that  State,  said :  "  This  is  the  first 
square  meal  I've  bad  since  I  left  home."  Being 
asked  what  a  square  meal  was,  he  replied,  **  Four 
cups  of  coffee,  all  the  ham  I  can  eat,  with  bread, 
butter,  pies,  cakes,  pickles,  and  cheese  in  propor- 
tion, with  ladies  smiling  to  inspire  the  appetite." 


Anecdote  of  President  Lincoln. — It  will 
be  remembered  that  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress was  called  in  July  following  Mr.  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration. In  the  message  then  sent  in,  speaking 
of  secession,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Southern  leaders  to  bring  it  about,  there  occurs 
the  following  remark:  **With  rebellion  thus 
sugar-coated,  they  have  been  drugging  the  public 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  tnirty  years, 
until  at  length  they  have  brought  many  good  men 
to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Government,"  &c.  Mr.  Defries,  the  Government 
printer,  told  me  that,  when  the  message  was  being 
printed,  he  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  use 
of  the  term  "  sugar-coated,"  and  finally  went  to 
the  President  about  it.  Their  relations  to  each 
other  being  of  the  most,  intimate  character,  he 
told  Mr.  Lincoln  frankly  that  he  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different 
affair  from  a  speech  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Illinois ; 
that  the  message  became  a  part  of  history,  and 
should  be  written  accordingly. 

'*What  is  the  matter  now?"  inquired  the 
President. 


"Why,"  said  Mr.  Defirees,  "you  have  used  an 
undignified  expression  in  the  message;"  and 
then,  reading  the  paragraph  aloud,  he  added,  "  I 
would  alter  the  structure  of  that,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Defirees,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that  word  ex- 
presses precisely  my  idea,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
change  it  The  time  will  never  come,  in  this 
country,  when  the  people  won't  know  exactly 
what  sugar-coated  means ! " 


THE  COMMON  SOLDIER. 

Nobody  cared,  when  he  went  to  war. 
But  the  woman  who  cried  on  his  shoulder ; 

Nobody  decked  him  with  immortelles : 
He  was  only  a  common  soldier. 

Nobody  packed  in  a  dainty  tnmk 

Folded  raiment  and  officer's  fare : 
A  knapsack  held  all  the  new  recruit 

Might  own,  or  love,  or  eat,  or  wear. 

Nobody  gave  him  a  good-by  fdte, 

With  sparkling  jest  and  flower-crowned  wine : 
Two  or  diree  Mends  on  the  sidewalk  stood 

Watching  for  Jones,  the  fourth  in  line. 

Nobody  cared  how  the  battle  went 

With  the  man  who  fought  till  the  bullet  sped 
Through  the  coat  undecked  with  leaf  or  star 

On  a  common  soldier  left  for  dead. 

The  cool  rain  bathed  the  fevered  wound, 
And  the  kind  clouds  wept  the  Hvelong  night : 

A  pitying  lotion  Nature  gave, 
Till  help  might  come  with  morning  light  — 

Such  help  as  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  gives, 
Cleaving  the  gallant  itrm  from  shoulder ; 

And  another  name  swells  the  pension-list 
For  the  meagre  pay  of  a  common  soldier. 

See,  over  yonder  all  day  he  stands  — 
An  empty  sleeve  in  the  soft  wind  sways. 

As  he  holds  his  lonely  left  hand  out 
For  charity  at  the  crossing  ways. 

And  this  is  how,  with  bitter  shame, 
He  begs  his  bread  and  hardly  lives ; 

So  wearily  ekes  out  the  sum 
A  proud  and  grateful  country  gives. 

What  matter  how  he  served  the  guns 
When  plume  and  sash  were  over  yonder  ? 

What  matter  though  he  bore  the  flag 
llirough  blinding  smoke  and  batUe  thunder  \ 

What  matter  that  a  wife  and  child 
Cry  softly  for  that  good  arm  rent  ? 

And  wonder  why  that  random  shot 
To  him,  their  own  beloved,  was  sent  ^ 

O  patriot  hearts,  wipe  out  this  stain ; 

Give  jewelled  cup  and  sword  no  more ; 
But  let  no  common  soldier  blush 

To  own  the  loyal  blue  he  wore. 

Shout  long  and  loud  for  victory  won 
By  chief  and  leader  stanch  and  true  ; 

But  don't  forget  the  boys  that  fought  — 
Shout  for  the  common  soldier  too. 
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An  Incident  op  the  Wilderness.  —  DariDg 
one  of  the  battles  on  the  left  of  Grant's  army,  in 
1865,  a  son  in  one  of  the  New  York  regiments 
met  his  father  in  one  of  the  rebel  regiments,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  It  was  an  actual  occurrence, 
vouched  for  upon  good  authority,  and  the  manner 
of  it  was  this.  Just  before  the  war  commenced, 
the  son  left  his  home,  and  went  to  the  State  of 
New  York ;  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  serrice, 
and  went  down  into  General  Grant's  army,  and 
for  gallantry  in  action  was  promoted  to  a  Lieu- 
tenancy. The  father  was  in  the  ranks  yet  On 
the  day  of  die  battle,  while  charging  the  rebel 
works  on  the  left,  this  ton,  by  some  curious  hap- 
pening of  providence,  came  directly  upon  ms 
father  on  we  other  side.  ''Hold!"  h^  cried, 
hastily,  as  he  noticed  his  father  was  levelling  his 
gun  upon  him ;  "  don't  vou  know  whom  you  are 
firing  at  ?  "  During  the  four  years  of  his  service, 
this  son  had  grown  so  much  that  the  fether  did 
not  know  him.  "  Well,"  says  he,  "  I  am  your 
son,  and  you  are  my  prisoner."  The  father  looked 
up,  came  quickly  to  a  recognition  of  his  ofispring, 
and  went  to  the  rear.  Tne  head  of  the  family 
was  once  a  shoemaker  in  the  city  of  Petersburg. 


A  PatbIotic  Artist.  —  A  correspondent  who 
visited  the  studio  of  Powers,  at  Florence,  says : 

''Though  courted  and  petted  by  the  English, 
who  have  been  amon^his  best  patrons,  Powers  has 
always  been  true  to  his  country  —  loyal  to  the  core. 
I  was  reminded  of  a  little  incident  which  occurred 
a  few  months  before,  when  he  was  in  his  studio, 
and  an  English  ladjr,  or  some  one  of  secession 

Erodivities,  asked  him  ]f  he  had  ever  executed  a 
ust  of  Jefferson  Davis.  *  No,  madam,'  said  he, 
his  bright  eye  flashing  with  fire, '  I  hope  that  be- 
fore long,  an  artist  of  another  profession  than 
mine  may  have  the  pleasure  of  executing  him.' 
We  spoke  of  the  readmess  of  the  English  to  be 
on  our  side,  now  that  success  had  crowned  our 
arms.  <  Ah,'  said  he,  *  I  know  not  which  is  the 
more  annoying,  when  you  are  trying  to  get  a 
heavy  load  up  mU,  to  have  some  one  hitch  on  his 
horse  behind  and  pull  you  back,  or  when  you  are 
going  down  hill,  to  have  him  put  on  his  horses 
before,  and  dash  away  with  all  rury,  to  the  risk  of 
upsetting  your  load  and  breaking  your  neck.' " 


A  Night  in  Missouri.^ Until  I  began  to 
follow  the  camp,  I  had  never  known,  save  by 
auricular  evidence,  of  those  unpoetical  insects 
known  as  fleas ;  but  one  night  in  Syracuse,  Mo., 
our  mess  "  experienced  the  cruelty  and  sava^ 
^ss  of  the  dimmutive  foes  of  man,  to  our  bodies' 
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extremest  dissatisfaction.  We  were  all  lounging 
in  the  tent,  reading,  undreaming  of  enemies  of 
any  kind,  when  we  all  became  restless,  and  the 
interest  of  our  books  began  seriouslv  to  dimin- 
ifth.^  There  were  various  manual  applications  to 
various  parts  of  the  body,  multifarious  shiftings 
of  position,  accompanied  with  emphatic  expletives 
that  sounded  marvellously  like  oaths. 


**  What  is  the  matter  P  **  was  asked  by  on«  of 
us  to  the  other.  *'  What  renders  you  so  uneasy?  " 

'* Heaven  knows,"  was  the  answer;  **bat  I 
itch  like  Satan." 

"  My  body  is  on  fire,"  observed  one. 

**  I  wonder,"  said  another, "  if  I  have  contracted 
a  loathsome  disease." 

"  Confound  it !  what  ails  me  ?  " 

«*And  meP"  "And  meP"  "And  me?"  was 
echoed  from  my  companions. 

One  hand  became  insufficient  to  allay  the  irri- 
tation of  our  corporeality.  Both  htmoB  became 
requisite  to  the  task,  and  our  volumes  were  ne- 
cessarily laid  aside.  No  one  yet  appeared  aware 
of  the  cause  of  his  suffering.  If  we  were  not  all 
in  Tophet,  no  one  could  deny  we  bad  gone  to  the 
old  Scratch.  We  seemed  to  be  labcning  under 
an  uncontrollable  nervous  complaint.  \^  threw 
our  hands  about  wildly.  We  seized  our  flesh 
rudely,  and  rubbed  our  clothes  until  they  nearly 
ignited  from  friction.  One  of  the  quartet  oould 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  threw  off  his  coat  and 
vest  spasmodicaBv,  and  even  his  undo-garments, 
and  solemnly  exclaimed : 

"  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ! " 

The  mystery  was  explained,  the  enigma  solved. 

The  martyr's  person  was  covered  with  small 
black  spots,  that  disappeared  and  reappeared  in 
the  same  instant 

To  be  practically  expressive,  he  was  covered 
with  fleas. 

The  rest  of  us  followed  his  example,  and  con- 
verted ourselves  into  model  artists. 

We  were  all  covered  with  fleas. 

Fleas  were  everywhere.  Tent,  straw,  books 
blankets,  valises,  saddles,  swarmed  with  them. 

The  air  scintillated  with  their  blackness. 

We  rushed  out  of  the  tent 

They  were  there  in  myriads. 

The  moonlight  fell  in  checkered  beams  through 
their  innumerable  skippings. 

They  made  a  terrible  charge,  as  of  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  drove  us  back. 

We  roared  with  anger  and  with  pain,  and 
loud  curses  made  the  atmosphere  assume  a  vio- 
let hue. 

Three  of  the  flea-besieged  caught  up  canteens 
of  whiskey  and  brandy,  and  poured  the  contents 
over  their  persons  and  down  their  throats  \ 
scratching  meanwhile  like  a  thousand  cats  of  the 
Thomas  ])ersua8ion,  and  leaping  about  like  dan- 
cing dervishes.  The  more  tne  fleas  bit,  the  mors 
the  victims  drank ;  and  I,  having  no  taste  ibr 
liquor,  began  to  envy  them,  as,  in  thojur  increas- 
ing intoxication,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves 
after  a  sardonic  fashion.  The  fleas  redoubled 
their  ferocity  on  me,  and  I  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, and  at  last  became  resigned  to  their  at- 
tacks, until,  a  few  minutes  after,  a  storm  that 
had  been  gathering  burst  with  fierce  lightning, 
heavy  thunder,  and  torrents  of  rain. 

A  happy  idea  seixed  me. 

I  caught  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  placed 
them  on  my  sable  steed,  "  FesUis,"  whidi  stood 
neighing  to  the  tempest,  a  few  feet  frt>m  the 
camp.    I  mounted  tne  fleet-footed  hckrse,  and, 
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nude  as  the  Apollo  Belyedere,  cried, "  Go,''  to  the 
restive  animal ;  and  off  we  sned,  to  the  amase- 
ment  of  the  sentineb,  through  the  darkness  and 
the  storm.  Every  few  moments  the  lightning 
blazed  around  us  with  a  lurid  sleen,  as  we 
went  like  the  wind  through  the  tempestuous 
night 

'*  Festus  "  enjoyed  it,  as  did  his  rider ;  and  six 
swifb-speeding  miles  were  passed  ere  I  drew  the 
rein  upon  the  neck  of  the  panting  beast,  covered 
with  white  flecks  of  foam. 

I  paused,  and  felt  that  the  fleas  had  been  left  be- 
hind. The  pelting  rain  and  rushing  blast  had  been 
too  much  for  them,  while  the  exercise  had  made 
my  attireless  body  glow  into  a  pleasant  warmth. 
**  Festus  "  galloped  back,  and  soon  I  was  in  the 
tent,  rolled  so  closely  in  the  blanket  that  no  new 
attack  of  the  fleas  could  reach  me.  My  com- 
panions, overcome  with  their  exertions,  suffer- 
ings, and  potations,  had  lain  down ;  but  the  fleas 
were  still  upon  them,  and  they  rolled  and  tossed 
more  than  a  rural  tragedian  in  the  tent  scene  of 
**  Bichard  the  Third."  They  were  asleep,  and  yet 
they  moaned  piteously,  and  scratched  with  de- 
moniac violence.  In  spite  of  my  pity  for  the  poor 
fellows,  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  I  awoke,  and  the  tent 
was  vacant 

Horrid  thought  I 

Had  the  fleas  carried  them  off? 

I  went  out  to  search  for  them,  and,  after  dili- 
gent quest,  found  them  still  in  Nature's  garb, 
costributed  miscellaneously  about  the  encamp- 
ment In  their  physical  torture  they  had  uncon- 
sciously rolled  out  of  the  tent  One  lay  in  an 
adjacent  ditch ,  a  second  under  an  artillery  wag- 
on, and  the  third  was  convulsively  grasnmg  the 
earth,  as  if  he  were  endeavoring  to  dig  his  own 
grave;  believing,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  tomb 
neither  Fortune  nor  fleas  could  ever  harm  him 
more.  The  unfortunate  two  were  covered  with 
crimson  spots,  and  looked  as  if  recovering  from 
the  small-pox.  I  pulled  them,  still  stupid  from 
their  spiritual  excess,  into  the  tent  again,  and 
Goverea  them  with  blankets,  though  they  swore 
incoherently  as  I  did  so,  evidently  believing 
that  some  giant  flea  was  dragging  them  to  per- 
dition. 

When  they  were  fully  aroused,  they  fell  to 
scratching  again  most  violently,  but  luiew  not 
what  had  occurred  until  they  had  recalled  the 
events  of  the  previous  ni^ht  They  then  blas- 
phemed afresh,  and  unanimously  consigned  the 
entire  race  of  fleas  to  the  bottomless  pit  The 
fleas  still  tried  to  bite,  but  could  fina  no  new 
places,  and  my  companions  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  them. 

They  felt  no  uneasiness  for  the  cominff  night ; 
they  were  aware  that  the  new  fleas  would  retire 
from  a  field  so  completely  occupied,  and  that  the 
domesticated  creatures  were  in  sufficient  force  to 
rout  all  invaders. 

So  ended  that  memorable  Nodie  Triste,  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  scriptural  declaration : 

i        «<  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth." 


Sebyile  Insurrections. — In  the  first  year 
of  the  war  the  people  of  the  South  in  many 

§  laces  felt  that  they  were  standing  over  a  smouf- 
ering  volcano.  It  was  feared,  and  by  many  be- 
lieved, that  a  general  servile  insurrection  would 
take  place  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of 
the  Union  forces,  and  that  Southern  society  would 
be  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  combined  action  of 
hostile  pressure  frt)m  without  and  terrible  com- 
motions within. 

In  fact,  disturbances  of  this  kind  did  take  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  South,  and  when  they 
were  quieted  and  the  mutineers  were  arrested 
there  followed  scenes  of  horrid  torture  and  sick- 
emn^  executions  which  have  had  no  equal  on  the 
contment,  except  in  the  Indian  wars.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  insurrection  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  executions  that  followed  it  is  from  a 
private  letter  written  from  Charleston  in  the  Mi 
of  1861 : 

"No  general  insurrection  has  taken  place, 
though  several  revolts  have  been  attempted; 
two  quite  recently,  and  in  these  ccues  %ohole  /am- 
Hies  were  murdered  before  the  slaves  were  subdued. 
Then  came  retaUation  of  the  most  fearful  char- 
acter. At  any  time  where  servants  assail  or 
murder  white  persons,  speedy  and  severe  punish- 
ment is  administered ;  but  now  they  do  not  wait 
for  the  action  of  the  law.  Lynch  law  prevails. 
In  these  revolts,  which  occurred  in  the  interior 
of  the  State,  most  of  the  servants  who  partici- 
pated were  either  shot  in  the  conflict  or  as  soon 
as  captured,  and  two  of  them  were  burned  to 
death. 

*'  To  say  they  were  burned  to  death  seems  a 
simple  sentence,  devoid  of  any  special  horror; 
but  the  scene,  as  described  to  me  by  a  witness, 
was  too  dreadful  for  mortal  eyes.  Imagine  the 
poor  wretches,  red  with  the  blood  of  their  mas- 
ters, cowering  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  i 
they  need  not  look  for  pity ;  not  even  for  time 
to  repent  of  deeds  which  exclude  them  from  hope 
hereafter.  They  are  dogged  and  defiant  towaros 
their  captors,  imtil  their  doom  is  pronounced^ a 
fate  of  which  they  have  a  special  horror.  Dragged 
to  the  place  of  execution,  within  sight  of  their 
own  houses,  surrounded  by  their  fellow-servants, 
who  are  compelled  to  witness  the  sight,  thejr  are 
bound  to  strong  trees,  with  great  heaps  of'^pine 
knots  piled  close  around  their  persons.  Directly 
the  torch  is  applied,  and  the  inflammable  pine  ^ 
bursts  into  a  vivid  flame.  When  the  blaze  reaches 
the  bodies,  and  the  sensitive  flesh  peels  and 
crackles,  their  cries  are  too  fearful  to  be  heard  by 
human  ears.  Nor  is  the  torment  soon  over.  The 
flames  scorch  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies,  pro- 
ducing exquisite  agony,  but  slowly  bum  into  the 
vitals,  until  the  wretched  sufferers  go  to  judg- 
ment with  all  their  crimes  upon  their  heads. 

*<  I  undertook  to  say  the  apprehension  of  ser- 
vile insurrection  lost  its  power  when,  as  time 
passed,  all  seemed  peaceful;  so  we  easily  fell 
oack  into  dreams  of  security  until  these  events 
aroused  us  to  watchfulness.  This  news  is  sup- 
pressed as  fkr  as  possible,  and  kept  entirely  from 
the  papers,  for  the  negroes  hear  wnat  is  published, 
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if  tiiey  do  not  read  it,  and  such  examples  might 
prodnce  disastrous  consequences.'' 

A  Sailob's  Stoby. — On  the  10th  of  April, 
1862,  a  month  after  the  great  naval  fi^ht  in 
Ilunpton  Hoods,  there  was  a  grand  reception  in 
New  York  of  the  surviving  heroes  of  tne  Con- 
gress and  the  Cumberland. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  WiUard,  one 
of  the  sailors  on  the  Congress,  gave,  in  his  vigor- 
ous way,  an  account  of  the  action,  as  follows : 

'*  Gentlemen  and  ladies :  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  this  kind  of  speaking.  I  am  not  used  to  it 
I  have  been  too  long  in  a  man-of-war.  I  enlisted 
in  a  man-of-war  when  I  was  thirteen  years  of 
age.  (I  am  now  forty.)  I  have  been  in  one  ever 
smce.  We  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  Congress, 
waiting  for  the  Merrimac,  with  the  Cumberland. 
I  claim  a  timber-head  in  both  ships.  I  belonged 
to  the  Cumberland  in  the  destroymg  of  the  navy 
yard  and  the  ships  at  Norfolk.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  when  the  Merrimac  came  out,  we  were  as 
tickled  as  a  boy  would  be  with  his  father  coming 
home  with  a  new  kite  for  him.  [Loud  laughter 
and  applause.]  She  fired  a  ^n  at  us.  It  went 
dean  through  the  ship,  and  killed  nobody.  The 
next  one  was  a  shelL  It  came  in  at  a  port-hole, 
killed  six  men,  and  exploded  and  killed  nine  more. 
The  next  one  killed  ten.  Then  she  went  down  to 
the  Cumberland.  She  had  an  old  grudge  against 
her,  and  she  took  her  hog-fashion,  as  I  should 
say.  rOreat  laughter.]  The  Cumberland  fought 
her  as  long  as  she  could.  She  fired  her  spar-deck 
guns  at  her  after  her  gim-deck  was  under  water ; 
but  the  shot  had  no  more  efiect  than  peas.  She 
sunk  the  Cumberland  in  about  seven  tathoms  of 
water.  You  know  what  a  fathom  is  -» six  feet. 
We  lay  in  nine  fathoms ;  and  it  would  not  do  to 
sink  in  that.  We  slipped  our  cable,  and  ran  into 
shallower  water  to  get  our  broadside  on  the  Mer- 
rimac, but  we  got  her  bows  on.  That  gave  them 
a  chance  to  rake  us  as  they  did.  The  com- 
mander opened  a  little  port-hole  and  said: 
*  Smith,  will  you  surrender  the  ship  ?  *  Says  he, 
'  No,  not  as  long  as  I  have  got  a  |pn,  or  a  man 
to  man  it'  They  fired  a  broadside.  The  men 
moved  the  dead  bodies  away,  and  manned  the 

Sms  again.  They  fired  another  broadside,  and 
smounted  both  the  guns,  and  killed  the  crews. 
^  When  they  first  went  by  us,  they  set  us  afire  by 
a  shell  exploding  near  the  magazine.  (I  know 
where  the  magazine  is — you  folks  don't)  Last 
broadside  she  KiUed  our  commander,  Mr.  Smith, 
our  sailing-master,  and  the  pilot  We  had  no 
chance  at  all.  We  were  on  the  spar-deck  —  most 
of  us  —  the  other  steamers  firii^  at  us,  and  we 
dodging  the  shot.  No  chance  to  dodge  down 
below,  because  you  could  not  see  the  shot  till 
thev  were  inside  of  the  ship.  We  had  no  chance, 
and  we  surrendered.  The  rebel  officers — we 
knowed  'em  all — all  old  playmates,  shipmates  — 
came  home  in  the  Oermantown  with  tnem — aU 
old  playmates,  but  rascals  now.  She  left  us,  and 
she  went  toward  Norfolk  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
She  returned  in  the  morning  to  have  what  I'd  call 


a  '  fimdango '  with  the  Minnesota ;  and  the  first 
thing  she  knowed,  the  little  bumble-bee,  the 
Monitor,  was  there,  and  she  went  back.  I  have 
no  more  to  say,  people ;  but  there  is  the  flag  that 
the  fathers  of  our  country  left  us,  and,  by  the 
powers  of  God  above  us,  we'll — " 

The  brave  sailor's  closing  sentence  was  broken 
off  by  long  and  repeated  cheers  from  the  audi* 


ence. 


Anecdote  of  Pbesident  Lincoln. — Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  having  been  applied  to  to  pardon  a 
repentant  slave-trader  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
prison,  answered  the  applicant :  **  My  friend,  if 
this  man  had  been  guuty  of  the  worst  murder 
that  can  be  conceived  o^  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
pardoned  him.  You  know  the  weakness  of  my 
nature  —  alwa3rs  open  to  the  appeals  of  repent- 
ance or  of  grief ;  and  with  such  a  touching  letter, 
and  such  recommendations,  I  could  not  resist 
But  any  man  who  would  go  to  Africa  and  snatch 
from  a  mother  her  children,  to  sell  them  into  in- 
terminable bondage,  merely  for  the  sake  of  pecu- 
niary gain,  shall  never  receive  pardon  from  me." 


Taking  the  Oath.  — A  very  shrewd,  sensible 
man  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  who  had  been 
a  strong  Union  man  until  the  Yankees  got  there, 
but  who,  after  that,  became  equally  as  strong  a 
Southerner,  went  to  Columbia  one  day,  and  was 
brought  before  General  Negley.  "Well,"  said 
General  Negley,  "Mr.  B.,  you  must  take  the 
oath  before  vou  ^o  home." 

"  Very  well,"  said  B. ;  "  just  have  it  boxed  up. 
General,  and  111  take  it  out" 

"  O,"  said  General  Negley,  "  you  don't  un- 
derstand me ;  you  must  taJ^e  the  oath  to  support 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

"  Why,  General,']  said  friend  B.,  "  I  have  a 
wife  ana  several  children,  and  it's  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  support  them.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
I  can't  think  of  supporting  the  whole  United 
States  —  that's  rather  too  much." 

By  this  time  Negley  became  rather  impatient 
"Here,"  said  he,  handing  B.  the  printed  oath, 
"read  it  for  yourself." 

"  I  can't  read,"  said  B. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Negley,  turning  to  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal,  "  give  him  a  pass  anynow ;  he  has 


no  senseV 


And  thus  he  went  home  without  taking  the 
oath,  and  the  Yankee  General  was  outwitted. 


Get  off  that  Stump. — Amonj^  the  paroled 
rebel  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  Cairo  was  a  man 
a  little  over  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  height  He 
started  out  with  the  Missouri  troops  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  stuck  to  them  until 
the  "  dog  was  dead,"  and  never  received  a  scratdL 
Soon  after  he  was  mustered  into  the  rebel  ser- 
vice, the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  appeared 
before  the  Colonel  on  dress  parade,  and  the  Col- 
onel, who  i>rided  himself  on  the  fine  appearance 
and  good  sise  of  his  men,  cast  his  eyes  along  tht 
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line  with  a  smile  of  self-satisfaction,  until  they 
rested  on  the  towering  form  of  the  tall  Missoorian, 
when  he  knit  his  brows,  and  called  out  fiercely  in 
thunder  tones,  "  Get  off  that  stump,  you  imperti- 
nent scoimdrel,  or  I'll  order  you  under  arrest/' 
The  soldiers  looked  at  each  other,  wondering  what 
the  Colonel  meant,  but  no  one  moTcd.  Fmding 
his  authority  treated  with  disrespect,  he  fairly 
boiled  with  rage,  and  advancing  to  the  soldier, 
he  exclaimed,  **  What  in  the  devil  are  you  stand- 
ing on  ?  "  The  soldier  respectfully  replied,  "  On 
my  feet,  Ck)lonel."  The  Colonel  was  completely 
taken  back,  as  he  surveyed  this  tall  specimen  of 
humanity  firom  head  to  foot  in  blank  amazement ; 
he  mumbled  an  apology  for  his  rude  remarks,  and 
hastened  away,  leaving  bis  men  convulsed  with 
laughter.  *'  Get  off  tmit  stump  "  became  a  by- 
wonl  w^ith  the  Missouri  rebels,  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  live  as  long  as  the  long  Missourian. 


*  The  Captuee  of  Jefferson  Davis.  —  An 
officer  who  accompanied  Davis  in  his  flight  from 
Bichmond,  and  who  was  present  at  his  capture, 
gives  the  following  account  of  that  affair : 

**  Davis  ran  his  risks  and  took  his  chances,  fully 
conscious  of  imminent  danger,  yet  powerless,  from 
physical  weariness,  to  do  all  he  aesiffned  doing 
against  the  danger.  When  the  musketry  firing 
was  heard  in  the  morning,  at '  dim  gray  dawn,'  it 
was  supposed  to  be  between  the  rebel  marauders 
and  Mr.  Davis'  few  camp  defenders.  Under  this 
impression  he  hurriedly  put  on  his  boots,  and 
prepared  to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  interpos- 
ing, saying: 

<*  <  Ihey  will  at  least  as  yet  respect  me.' 

''As  he  got  to  the  tent  door  thus  hastily 
equipped,  and  with  this  good  intention  of  pre- 
venting an  effusion  of  blood  by  an  appeal  in  the 
name  of  a  fading,  but  not  whoUy  faded  authority, 
he  saw  a  few  cavalry  ride  up  we  road  and  de- 
ploy in  front 

"  *  Ha,  Federals ! '  was  his  exclamation. 

"*Then  you  are  captured,'  cried  Mrs.  Davis, 
with  emotion. 

"  In  a  moment  she  caught  an  idea — a  woman's 
idea —  and  as  quickly  as  women  in  an  emergency 
execute  their  designs,  it  was  done.  He  slept  in 
a  wrapper  —  a  loose  one.  It  was  yet  around  him. 
This  she  fastened  ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  then, 
bidding  him  adieu,  urged  him  to  go  to  the  spring, 
a  short  distance  off,  where  his  horses  and  arms 
were.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  not  even 
a  pistol  in  the  tent  Davis  felt  that  his  only  course 
was  to  reach  his  horse  and  arms,  and  complied. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  door,  followed  by  a  servant 
with  a  water-bucket.  Miss  Howell  flung  a  shawl 
over  his  head.  There  was  no  time  to  remove  it 
without  exposure  and  embarrassment,  and  as  he 
had  not  for  to  go,  he  nin  the  chance  exactly  as 
it  was  devised  for  him.  In  these  two  articles  con- 
sisted the  woman's  attire  of  which  so  much  non- 
sense has  been  spoken  and  written,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  and  in  this  way,  was  Jeffer- 
son Davis  going  forth  to  perfect  his  escape. 

"  But  it  was  too  bte  for  any  effort  to  reach  his 


horses,  and  the  Confederate  President  was  at  last 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States." 


Bob,  the  "  Bully  Boy." — Among  the  sharp 
boys  in  Sherman's  army,  on  the  grand  march, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  common  schools  of  North- 
em  Ohio — the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother. 
The  fond  mother  had  no  word  from  her  son  from 
the  time  the  army  left  Chattanooga  till  it  reached 
Atlanta.  She  waited  for  tidings  with  much  anx- 
iety, watching  daily  the  newspaper  reports.  At 
length,  several  days  after  the  taking  of  Atlanta 
had  been  announced,  a  letter  was  Drought  her, 

which  read  as  follows : 

"  Atlanta. 

**  Dear  Motheb  :  Bully  boy  all  right 

**  Bob." 

In  due  time,  Sherman  marched  from  Atlanta 
to  Savannah.  There  was  a  fight  behind  Savan- 
nah. The  widowed  mother  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers that  the  company  to  which  her  boy  belonged 
was  in  that  fight  With  almost  sleepless  anxiety 
she  waited  for  news  from  him.  One  day  she  re- 
ceived a  note  which  read  thus : 

**  SAVANlf  AH. 

"  Dear  Mother  :  Bully  boy  got  a  hole  in  his 
hide  —  not  bad.  Bob." 

In  the  march  of  events,  Sherman's  men  reached 
Washington,  were  mustered  out,  and  the  com- 
pany to  which  "  Bob  "  belonged  went  to  the  cap- 
ital of  Ohio.  Here  "  Bob  "  had  his  final,  honor- 
able discharge,  and  when  he  had  made  it  "all 
right "  with  the  pavmaster,  and  was  again  a  citi- 
zen, he  sent  the  following  telegram : 

<*  COUJMAUS. 

'*  Dear  Mother  :  Bully  boy  home  to-morrow. 

"  Bob." 

When  asked  by  a  friend,  to  whom  the  infre- 
quency  and  brevity  of  his  epistles  home  had  been 
mentioned,  why  he  did  not  write  oftener,  and  at 
greater  length,  he  answered : 

"  Bullv  boy's  got  his  haversack  full.  Keep  it 
all  to  tell  by  word  of  mouth.  Won't  he  have  a 
good  time  talking  up  the  old  lady  P  " 


The  First  Bebel  Admiral.  —  Harry  Maury 
was  a  dashing  youn^  Southron,  a  nephew  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  National  Observatory  memory. 
He  had  been  educated  for  the  navy,  and  was 
only  thoroughly  alive  in  scenes  of  adventiure  and 
peril.  He  rushed  into  Walker's  Nicara^a  ex- 
pedition as  if  it  had  been  a  schoolboy  frolic ;  and 
nis  escapade  of  capturing  the  revenue  cutter  Su- 
san, with  all  on  board,  officers  and  men,  and  run- 
ning her  off  to  the  West  Indies,  without  compass 
or  pilot,  and  making  his  way  back  by  the  corks 
he  left  in  his  wake,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory. 

Li  January,  1861,  this  youn^  "  Harry  "  mount- 
ed one  six-pound  gun  upon  his  bit  of  a  pleasure 
yacht,  laid  m  three  hams  and  five  barrels  of 
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whiskey  for  stores,  anchored  off  Fort  Moreaiiy  in 
Mobile  Bay,  trained  a  pump-log  affainst  the  for- 
tress, took  observations  with  a  table-leg,  sent  a 
summons  to  surrender,  and  thus  inaugurated  the 
Confederate  nayy. 

Subsequently  ne  led  an  Alabama  regiment,  was 
badly  wounded,  captured,  and  exchanged,  and 
now,  disabled  either  for  mischief  or  tor  frolic, 
lingers  out  a  painful  life  somewhere  in  Dixie. 

Ho  much  for  the  first  Admiral  of  the  rebel  Ar- 
mada.— B,  F.  Taylor. 


Wanted  to  "gbt  out."  —  The  following 
story  was  told  by  a  correspondent,  at  the  depot 
of  Prisoners  of  War,  at  Johnson's  Island : 

**  Last  night,  a  number  of  prisoners  made  a  fu- 
tile attempt  to  escape  by  diggmg  under  the  fence. 
They  commenced  a  mme  under  the  floor  of  a 
building  next  to  the  wall,  and  four  succeeded  in 
getting  through,  making  their  exit  on  the  side  of 
the  fence.  But  fortunately  the  fifth  was  a  size 
larger  than  he  imagined  himself  to  be,  and  stuck 
in  the  mud,  as  the  boys  say.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  his  head  through,  but  somehow  got  his 
arms  m  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  move, 
being  evidently  under  much  excitement,  and  anx- 
ious to  make  his  escape  with  all  possible  speed. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  nis  comrades,  who  had  made 
their  escape,  were  anxious  that  he  should  accom- 
pany  them  on  their  imaginary  journey  South, 
and  after  undergomg  a  severe  operation  of  hair- 
pulling —  as  that  was  the  only  hold  they  could 
get  —  he  declined  going  any  farther  at  that  time. 
And  after  bidding  his  more  fortunate  comrades 
to  take  a  lock  of  his  extricated  hair  with  them 
to  his  sweetheart  in  Dixie,  he  bade  them  hie- 
well ;  and  they  left  him  in  this  ludicrous  position, 
perfectly  disgusted. 

"But  now  arose  the  second  difilculty:  his 
friends  on  the  inside  thought  that  he  was  mtrud- 
ing  upon  their  rights,  and  informed  him  that  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  go  any  farther  it  was  very 
impolite  to  stop  up  the  hole  with  his  precious 
self,  and  keep  tnem  from  going  too.  After  much 
persuading,  by  way  of  pulling  at  his  legs,  and 
again  pushing,  of  no  avail,  they,  too,  abandoned 
the  enterprise  of  extricating  the  poor,  miserable 
wretch.  But  what  this  unlucky  oeing  bcked  in 
the  organ  of  size  he  made  up  in  the  organ  of  en- 
durance, for  he  actually  remained  in  this  tight 
place  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  half 
past  ^"ve  in  the  morning.  It  was  raining  nearly 
the  whole  night,  and  was  uncomfortably  cold. 
The  first  that  was  discovered  of  him  was  by  the 
sentinel,  who  heard  a  suppressed  voice,  saying : 

♦*  *  I  want  to  get  out  o'  this.' 

"  Sentinel — *  Where  are  you  ? ' 

"  Rebel  —  *  Here,  under  the  fence.  I  want  to 
get  out ! ' 

"  Sentinel  —  *  Well,  get  out,  or  I'll  shoot  you.' 

**  Rebel  — « I  am  fast !  Don't  shoot !  I  am 
fasti' 

"  The  Corporal  of  the  guard  was  called,  who 
brought  a  lui^ht,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
rebel  planted,  with  his  head  protruding  out  of 
the  solid  earth. 


"  It  was  agreed  among  the  boys,  that  with  the 
addition  of  a  head-board,  with  his  name  inscribed 
on  it, '  Captain  Pole,  who  stuck  in  the  hole,'  he 
would  be  buried  decently  enough.  But  aft^ 
consulting  the  officer  of  the  guard  they  conduded 
to  dig  him  out.  The  ludicrous  appearance  he 
presented  created  great  merriment ;  muddy,  drip- 

Eing,  half  foundered,  forth  he  came,  wringing 
imself  as  he  went,  *  with  the  look  of  a  "  wet- 
down  "  rooster  in  a  fall  rain  storm.'  He  said  he 
was  the  first  who  attempted  to  escape,  but  no  re- 
liance was  placed  on  his  statement,  and  pickets 
were  sent  out,  and  those  prisoners  who  were  out 
were  discovered  in  the  back  part  of  the  island 
building  a  raft,  and  were  brought  in  and  se- 
cured." «^_-^ 

An  Incident  op  Fair  Oaks. — On  the  duk 
nights  that  followed  the  first  and  the  disastrous 
day  at  Fair  Oaks,  hundreds  of  soldiers  remember 
with  what  fierce  enthusiasm  Meagher  and  his  Irish 
brigade  pressed  forward  over  the  dead  and  dying. 
Then  early  the  following  morning  there  came  t& 
wild  shout,  the  rush,  the  clash,  the  dead  stillness, 
and  then  the  yell  of  victorious  Erin. 

In  the  midst  of  that  red  battle  scene  there  oc- 
curred one  of  those  touching  incidents  in  whidi 
this  unhappy  civil  war  has  abounded. 

Among  General  Meagher's  men  was  one  O'Neill, 
a  soldierly  appearing  fellow,  aged,  perhaps,  thirty, 
dark  complexioned,  robust,  and  undoubtedljr  full 
of  pluck.  On  that  terrible  Sabbath  mommg  a 
portion  of  the  Irish  brigade  swept  over  the  rail- 
road and  into  an  adjacent  swamp,  full  of  dead  hor- 
rors, for  there  was  one  scene  of  tiie  previous  day's 
struggle.  A  rebel  Lieutenant,  at  the  head  of  those 
who  remained  of  his  company,  dashed  madly  on 
the  Irish  line  of  steel,  which  stood  firm  as  the  rock 
of  Cashel ;  and  the  impotent,  insurrectionary  wave 
was  repelled  with  a  reactionary  shock  that  scat- 
tered It  like  spray.  Forty  rebels  lay  dead  and 
wounded ;  and  foremost  among  them  all  the  young 
Lieutenant,  a  bullet  having  shattered  his  left  knee. 
Of  course  he  fell  into  our  hands  a  prisoner,  and 
with  his  companions  was  thereafter  soon  carried 
to  the  rear.  This  young  man — long  hair,  dark 
eyes,  straight  and  soldierly — vras  admired  for  his 
bearing,  which  was  that  of  a  proud  foe,  foiled,  but 
not  vanquished.  There  was  a  halt  near  the  station, 
where  the  O'Neill  alluded  to  above  then  was,  as  a 
temporary  guard  over  some  other  prisoners.  As 
he  gazed  at  the  wounded  rebel  officer,  a  visible 
change  overspread  his  features.  He  asked  one 
of  his  superiors  if  he  might  speak  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant. His  joy  knew  no  Dounds  when  he  learned 
that  this  was  Phil  O'Neill,  C.  S.  A.,  a  younger 
brother,  of  whom  the  family  had  had  no  tidings 
for  fifteen  years.  He  had  hved  as  a  clerk  in  Sa- 
vannah, had  enlisted  as  a  private,  for  good  con- 
duct had  been  promoted,  and  was  at  length  a 
prisoner.  The  young  Confederate,  when  fully 
aware  of  this  interesting  discovery,  again  wept 
tears  of  joy,  and  the  scene  vras  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  romantic  circumstance  was  made 
known  to  General  Meagher,  to  whom  the  lieu- 
tenant was  introduced,  and  for  whom  the  General 
did  everything  in  his  power.    Though  the  cap- 
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tared  officer  would  not  fight  on  our  side,  he  would 
not  be  exchanged,  and  went  North,  where,  in  a 
brief  period,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  His 
brother  was  killed  while  butting  under  Bumside 
against  the  stone  wall  at  Fredericksburg,  and  his 
eccrgreen  sprig  was  nearest  to  the  enemy. 


Speech  of  Mas.  Booth. — On  the  3d  of 
April,  1864,  the  widow  of  Major  Booth,  who  was 
killed  in  the  barbarous  attack  on  Fort  Pillow, 
arrived  at  Fort  Pickering,  below  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. Colonel  Jackson,  of  the  Sixth  United 
States  heavy  artillery,  had  his  regiment  formed 
into  line  for  her  reception.  In  front  of  its  centre 
stood  fourteen  men,  as  fine,  brave  fellows  as  tread 
the  earth.  They  were  the  remnant  of  the  first 
battalion  of  the  regiment  now  drawn  up  —  all 
who  had  escaped  the  fiendish  scenes  of  Fort 
Pillow — scenes  that  have  stamped  the  deepest 
blackness  on  the  infamous  brow  of  treason. 

Mrs.  Booth  came  forward.  In  her  hand  she 
bore  a  flag,  red  and  clotted  with  human  blood. 
She  took  a  position  in  front  of  the  fourteen  he- 
roes, so  lately  under  her  deceased  husband's  com- 
mand. 

The  ranks  before  her  observed  a  silence  that 
was  full  of  solemnity.  Many  a  hardy  face  showed 
by  twitching  lids  and  humid  eves  how  the  sight 
or  the  bereaved  lady  touched  bosoms  that  could 
meet  steel,  and  drew  on  the  fountain  of  tears  that 
had  remained  dry  even  amid  the  piteous  sights 
witnessed  on  the  battle-field  after  a  fierce  action. 

Turning  to  the  men  before  her,  she  said : 

^  Boys,  I  have  iust  come  from  a  visit  to  the 
hospital  of  Mound  City.  There  I  saw  your  com- 
rades, wounded  at  the  bloody  struggle  in  Fort 
Pillow.  There  I  found  this  flag — you  recognize 
it.  One  of  your  comrades  saved  it  from  the  in- 
sulting touch  of  traitors  at  Fort  Pillow ! 

"  I  have  given  to  mv  country  all  I  had  to  give 
— -  my  husband  —  such  a  gift !  Yet  I  have  freely 
given  him  for  freedom  and  mv  country. 

*' After  my  husband's  cold  remains,  the  next 
dearest  obiect  left  me  in  the  world  is  this  flag — 
the  flag  that  waved  In  proud  defiance  over  the 
works  of  Fort  Pillow ! 

"Soldiers:  this  flag  I  give  to  you,  knowing 
that  you  will  ever  rememTOr  the  last  words  of 
my  noble  husband:  *  Never  surrendej  the  flag 
to  traitors.' " 

Colonel  Jackson  then  received  from  her  hand, 
on  behalf  of  his  command,  the  blood-stained  flag. 
He  called  upon  the  regiment  to  receive  it  as  such 
a  gift  ought  to  be  received.  At  that  call  he  and 
every  man  of  the  regiment  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and,  solemnly  appealing  to  the  God  of  batUes, 
each  one  swore  to  avenge  their  brave  and  fdlen 
comrades,  and  never  —  never  to  surrender  the 
flag  to  traitors ! 

The  scene  was  one  never  surpassed  in  emotional 
incident  Beside  the  swift-roUing  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  —  within  the  enclosure  that  bristled 
with  the  death-dealing  cannon — knelt  these 
rough  soldiers,  whose  bosoms  were  heaving  with 
emotion,  and  on  many  of  whose  cheeks  quivered 


a  tear  they  tried  to  hide,  though  it  did  honor  to 
their  manly  natures.  Beside  them  stood  in  her 
grief  the  widow  of  the  loved  officer  they  had 
lost,  and  above  them  was  held  the  bloody  nag— 
that  eloquent  record  of  crime  which  has  capped 
the  climax  of  rebellion,  and  which  will  bring  a 
reckoning  so  fearful. 

In  a.  few  pointed  words.  Colonel  Alexander 
pledged  himself  and  his  command  to  discharge 
to  the  uttermost  the  solemn  obligation  of  jus- 
tice they  had  that  day  taken. 

Colonel  Kappan  followed  him,  expressing  him- 
self in  favor  of  such  retaliatory  acts  of  justice 
as  the  laws  of  warfare  required,  in  a  case  of  such 
fiendish  and  wicked  cruelty. 


Adventube  op  a  Long  Islani>  Gibl.  —  A 
Western  journalist  relates  this  story  of  a  young 
woman's  adventures :  **  Miss  Fanny  Wilson  is 
a  native  of  Williamsburg,  Long  Island.  About 
four  years  ago,  or  one  year  prior  to  the  war,  she 
came  West,  visiting  a  relative  who  resided  at  La 
Fayette,  Indiana.  While  here  her  leisure  mo- 
ments were  frequently  employed  in  communioat- 
iiigf  by  afiectionate  epistles,  with  one  to  whom 
her  heart  had  been  given,  and  her  hand  had  been 
promised,  before  leaving  her  native  city  —  a 
young  man  from  New  Jersey.  After  a  residence 
of  about  one  year  with  her  Western  relative,  and 
just  as  the  war  was  beginning  to  prove  a  reality, 
Fanny,  in  companv  with  a  certain  Miss  Nelly 
Graves,  who  had  also  come  from  the  East,  ancl 
there  left  a  lover,  set  out  upon  her  return  to  her 
home  and  fiimily.  While  on  their  way  thither, 
the  two  young  ladies  concocted  a  scheme,  the  ro- 
mantic nature  of  which  was  doubtless  its  most 
attractive  feature. 

"  The  call  for  troops  having  been  issued,  and 
the  several  States  coming  quickly  forward  with 
their  first  brave  boys,  it  so  happened  that  those 
two  youths  whose  hearts  had  b«en  exchanged  for 
those  of  the  pair  who  now  were  on  their  happy 
way  towards  them,  enlisted  in  a  certain  and  the 
same  regiment.  Having  obtained  cognizance  of 
this  fact,  Fanny  and  her  companion  conceived 
the  idea  of  assuming  the  uniform,  enlisting  in  the 
service,  and  foUowmg  their  lovers  to  the  field. 
Soon  their  plans  were  matured  and  carried  into 
efiect.  A  sufficient  change  having  been  made  in 
their  personal  appearance,  their  hair  having  been 
cut,  and  themselves  reclothed  to  suit  their  wish, 
they  souffht  the  locality  of  the  chosen  regiment, 
ofiered  their  services,  were  accepted,  and  mus- 
tered in.  In  another  company  from  their  town, 
of  the  same  regiment  (the  Twenty-fourth  New- 
Jersey),  were  their  patriotic  lovers,  'known, 
though  all  unknowing.'  On  parade,  in  the  drill, 
they  were  together  —  they  obeyed  the  same  com- 
mand. In  the  quick  evolutions  of  the  field,  they 
came  as  close  as  they  had  in  other  days,  even  on 
the  floor  of  the  dancing-school;  and  yet — so 
says  Fanny — the  facts  of  the  case  were  not 
made  known. 

"  But  the  Twenty-fourth,  by  the  fate  of  war, 
was  ordered  before  Vicksburg,  having  already 
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senred  throngli  the  first  campaign  in  Western 
Virginia ;  and  here,  alas  for  Fanny !  she  was  to 
suffer  by  one  blow.  Here  her  braTe  lover  was 
wounded.  She  sought  his  cot,  watched  over  him, 
and  half  revealed  her  true  nature  in  her  devotion 
and  gentleness.  She  nursed  him  faithfully  and 
long,  but  he  died.  Next  after  this,  by  the  reverse 
of  fortune,  Fanny  herself  and  her  companion 
were  both  thrown  upon  their  hospital  cots,  ex- 
hausted, sick.  With  others,  both  wounded  and 
debilitated,  they  were  sent  to  Cairo.  Their  at- 
tendants were  more  constant  and  more  scrutiniz- 
ing. Suspicion  was  firsr  had ;  the  discovery  of 
Fanny's  and  NeU3r's  troe  sex  was  made.  Of 
course,  the  next  eventtin  their  romantic  history 
was  a  dismissal  from  the  service.  But  not  until 
her  health  had  improved  sufficiently,  was  Fanny 
dismissed  from  tne  sick-ward  of  the  hospitaL 
This  happened,  however,  a  week  or  two  after  her 
sex  had  become  known.  Nelly,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  shared  the  fate  of  her  companion,  was 
now  no  longer  allowed  to  do  so ;  her  illness  be- 
came serious,  she  was  detained  in  the  hospital, 
and  Fanny  and  she  parted  —  their  lustories  no 
longer  bemg  linked.  Nelly  we  can  tell  no  fur- 
ther of ;  but  Fanny,  having  again  entered  society 
in  her  true  position,  what  became  of  her  ? 

**  We  now  see  her  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre  at 
Cairo,  Illinois,  serving  an  engagement  as  ballet 
girl  But  this  lasts  but  a  few  nights.  She  turns 
up  in  Memphis,  even  as  a  soldier  again.  But  she 
has  changed  her  branch  of  the  service ;  Fanny 
has  now  become  a  private  in  the  Third  Illinois . 
cavalry.  Only  two  weeks  has  she  been  enlisted, 
when,  to  her  surprise,  while  riding  through  the 
street  with  a  fellow-soldier,  she  is  stopped  by  a 
guard,  and  arrested  for  being  *  a  woman  in  men's 
clothing.'  She  is  taken  to  the  office  of  the  detec- 
tive police,  and  questioned  until  no  doubt  can 
remain  as  to  her  identity  —  not  proving  herself, 
as  suspected,  a  rebel  spy,  but  a  Feder^  soldier. 
An  appropriate  wardrobe  is  procured  her,  and 
her  word  is  given  that  she  will  not  again  attempt 
a  disguise.  And  here  we  leave  her.  Fanny  is  a 
young  lady  of  about  nineteen  years ;  of  a  fair 
face,  though  somewhat  tanned ;  of  a  rather  mas- 
culine voice,  and  a  mind  sprightly  and  somewhat 
educated  —  being  very  easily  able  to  pass  herself 
off  for  a  boy  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen." 


COTTON-DOODLE. 

Written  by  a  lady  on  hearing  that  Tanlcoe  Doodle  had 
been  hiftsed  in  New  Orleans. 

Hurrah  for  brave  King  Cotton  ! 

The  Southerners  are  singing ; 
From  Carolina  to  the  Gulf 

The  echo's  loudly  ringing ; 
In  every  heart  a  feeling  stirs 

'Qainst  Northern  abolition ! 
Something  is  heard  of  compromise, 

But  nothing  of  submission. 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hurrah ! 

We've  sent  old  Yankee  hissing; 
And  when  we  get  our  Southern  rights, 

I  guess  he'll  turn  up  missing ! 


poet,  Lowell,  is  sin^g 

'Gainst « sacred  compromises;" 
Prays,  •*  God  confound  the  dastard  word,** 

At  which  his  **  gall  arises." 
No  wonder  that  he  hates  it. 

He  surely  has  good  reason ; 
He  broke  the  fai&  of  Seventy-six, 

And  it  proclaims  his  treason. 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hurrah  I 

He  does  not  love  the  negro ; 

Thaf  s  but  a  pretext  hollow 
To  hide  his  greedy  longing 

For  the  "  almighty  dollar." 
Where  was  his  tender  conscience, 

When  for  ** blood-stained  gold" 
His  Narraganset  captives 

Were  into  slavery  sold  ? 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hurrah  1 

'Gainst  nullifying  tariffs 

He  raised  a  mighty  din. 
And  loudly  talked  in  Thirty-two 

Of  Carolina's  sin ; 
But  now  appeals  from  Congress 

To  the  »*  higher  law  "  of  Heaven ! 
'Twas  horrible  in  one,  you  know, 

But  God-like  in  eleven ! 

Cottoi^doodle,  boys,  hurrah  t 

Thank  God,  his  day  is  passing  ! 

He  can  no  longer  vex  us ; 
For,  State  by  State,  we'll  firmly  stand. 

From  Maryland  to  Texas. 
King  Cotton  is  a  monarch 

Who'll  conquer  abolition, 
And  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck 

Of  treason  and  sedition. 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hurrah ! 

We've  sent  old  Yankee  hissing ; 
And  when  we  get  our  Southern  rights, 

I  guess  he'll  turn  up  missing  ! 


«*  Alex.  Hates."— A  soldier  of  Gettysburg,  a 
few  days  after  the  battle,  wrote : 

♦*  I  wish  vou  could  have  seen  a  picture,  just  at 
the  dose  of  last  Friday's  battle,  on  the  left  of  our 
centre,  of  which  his  splendid  figure  formed  a 
prominent  part.  Our  little  brigade,  which  had 
been  lying  on  Cemetery  Hill,  was  ordered  over 
to  the  position  that  was  so  valiantly  but  unsuc- 
cessfully charged  by  Pickett's  rebel  division.  We 
hurried  there  through  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 
but  only  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  grand  finale, 
the  tableaux  vivanis,  and,  alas,  mouranis,  at  the 
close  of  the  drama.  The  enemy's  batteries  were 
still  playing  briskly,  and  their  sharpshooters  kept 
up  a  lively  fire,  but  their  infantry,  slain  and 
wounded  and  routed,  were  pouring  into  our  lines 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  Then  enter  Alex. 
Hayes,  Brigadier-General  United  States  Army, 
the  brave  American  soldier.  Six  feet  or  more  m 
height,  and  as  many  inches  the  length  of  his 
mighty  mustache,  erect  and  smiling,  lightly  hold- 
ing well  in  hand  his  horse  —  the  third  within  a 
huf  hour,  a  noble  animal,  his  flanks  be  spattered 
with  blood,  tied  to  his  streaming  tail  a  rebel  flag 
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that  drags  i^ominiously  in  the  mud — he  dashes 
along  our  hnes,  now  rushinff  out  into  the  open 
field,  a  mark  for  a  hundred  sharpshooters,  but 
never  touched,  now  auietlv  cantering  back  to  our 
lines  to  be  welcomed  with  a  storm  of  cheers.  I 
reckon  him  the  grandest  view  of  my  life.  I  bar 
not  Niagara.  It  was  the  arch  spirit  of  fflo- 
rious  Victory  wildly  triumphing  over  the  fallen 
foe. 

**  The  night  after,  I  met  General  Hayes  again. 
After  the  fight  of  Friday  afternoon,  we  held  the 
battle-field,  our  skirmishers  forming  a  line  on  the 
outer  edge  of  it.  This  field  was  strewn  with 
rebel  wounded.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to 
bring  them  in  Friday  ni^ht ;  every  apoloey  for 
a  hospital  being  crowded,  our  own  wounded,  in 
many  cases,  lying  out  all  night.  But  Saturday 
morning  bandsmen  were  sent  out  with  litters  to 
bring  in  the  poor  fellows,  and  were  fired  upon  by 
the  rebel  sharpshooters  so  briskly  mat  it  was  im- 

Possible  to  help  them.  Stories  similar  to  this  I 
id  often  heard,  but  never  believed.  This  came 
under  my  own  observation.  So  all  day  Saturday 
the  poor  fellows  lay  there,  praying  for  death. 
When  night  feU,  another  ofiicer  of  my  raiment 
and  myself  got  a  few  volunteers  to  go  out  with 
us,  thinking  there  might  be  some  who  could 
creep  into  our  lines,  supported,  on  either  side,  by 
one^  of  us.  May  God  preserve  me  from  such  a 
position  again!  We  could  do  almost  nothing. 
Of  a  thousand  wounded  men,  we  found  one  whom 
four  of  us  carried  into  our  lines  in  a  blanket 
Other  poor  souls  would  think  they  might  accom- 
plish it,  but,  at  the  slightest  change  of  position, 
would  fall  back,  screamirig  in  awfm  agony.  Lit- 
ters we  had  none.  Then  appeared  General  Alex. 
Hayes  in  another  liffht,  less  of  the  bravado,  per- 
haps, not  less  of  the  hero.  He  sent  out  two  com- 
panies, who  cleared  the  rebel  sharpshooters  from 
a  position  they  held  in  a  ruined  building,  busied 
himself  in  procuring  litters  and  bearers,  and  be- 
fore morning  many  of  the  poor  fellows  were  safe 
within  our  hues.  It  is  not  my  ^ood  fortune  to 
be  personally  acquainted  with  this  General  Alex. 
Hayes ;  but  I  wish  every  one,  as  far.  as  I  can 
efiect  it,  to  honor  him  as  the  bravest  of  soldiers, 
and  love  him  as  the  best-hearted  of  men.  A 
true  chevalier  he  must  be,  sans  peur  et  sans 
reprocheJ* 

THE  FALL  OF  LEXINGTON,  MO. 

Colonel  Mulligan's  own  Stobt. 

"  On  the  10th  of  September,  1861,"  said  Col- 
onel Mulligan,  in  his  speech  at  Detroit,  *<  a  letter 
arrived  from  Colonel  Feabody,  saying  that  he  was 
retreating  from  Warrensburg,  twentv-five  miles 
distant,  and  that  Frice  was  pursuing  nim  with  ten 
thousand  men.  A  few  hours  afterwards.  Colonel 
Feabody,  with  the  Thirteenth  Missouri,  entered 
Lexington.  We  then  had  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  men  in  garrison,  and  forty 
rounds  of  cartridges.  At  noon  of  the  11th  we 
commenced  throwmg  up  our  first  intrenchments. 
In  six  hours  afterwards,  the  enemy  opened  their 
fire.    Colonel  Feabody  was  ordered  out  to  meet 


them.  The  camp  then  presented  a  lively  scene ; 
officers  were  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  drawing 
the  troops  in  line  and  ffiving  orders,  and  the 
commander  was  riding  wiu  his  staff*  to  the  bridge 
to  encourage  his  men  and  to  plant  his  artillery. 
Two  six-pounders  were  planted  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  and  placed  in  cnarge  of  Captain  Dan 
Quirk,  who  remained  at  his  post  till  daybreak. 
It  was  a  night  of  fearful  anxiety.  None  knew  at 
what  moment  the  enemy  would  be  upon  the  little 
band,  and  the  hours  passed  in  silence  and  anxious 
waiting.  So  it  continued  until  morning,  when 
the  Chaplain  rushed  into  headquarters,  saying 
that  the  enemy  were  pushing  forward.  Two 
companies  of  the  Missouri  Thirteenth  were  or- 
dered out,  and  the  Colonel,  with  the  aid  of  his 
glass,  saw  General  Frice  urging  his  men  to  the 
nght.  They  were  met  by  Company  K,  of  the 
Insh  briffade,  under  Captain  Quirk,  who  held 
them  in  check  until  Captain  Dillon's  company,  of 
the  Missouri  Thirteenth,  drove  them  back,  and 
burned  the  bridge.  That  closed  our  work  before 
breakfast.  Immediately  six  companies  of  the 
Missouri  Thirteenth  and  two  companies  of  Illinois 
cavalry  were  despatched  in  search  of  the  retreating 
enemy.  Thev  engaged  them  in  a  cornfield,  fought 
with  them  gallantly,  and  harassed  them  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  delay  their  progress,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  constructing  intrenchments  around 
me  camp  on  College  Hill.  This  had  Uie  desired 
efiect,  and  we  succeeded  in  throwing  up  earth- 
works three  or  four  feet  in  height  This  con- 
sumed the  night,  and  was  continued  during  the 
next  day,  the  outposts  still  opposing  the  enemy, 
and  keeping  them  back  as  far  as  possible. 

"  At  tnree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th, 
the  engagement  opened  with  artillery.  A  volley 
of  grape  shot  was  thrown  among  the  ofiicers,  who 
stood  in  front  of  the  breastworks.  The  guns 
within  the  intrenchments  immediately  replied 
with  a  vigor  which  converted  the  scene  into  one 
of  the  wildest  description.  The  gunners  were 
inexperienced,  and  the  firing  was  bad.  We  had 
five  six-pounders,  and  the  musketry  was  firing  at 
every  angle.  Those  who  were  not  shooting  at 
the  moon  were  shooting  above  it.  The  men  were 
ordered  to  cease  firing,  and  they  were  arranged  in 
ranks,  kneeling,  the  front  rank  shooting  and  the 
others  loading.  The  artillery  was  served  with 
more  care,  and  within  an  hour  a  shot  from  one  of 
our  guns  dismounted  their  largest  piece,  a  twelve- 
pounder,  and  exploded  a  powder  caisson.  This 
achievement  was  received  with  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion by  the  beleaguered  garrison.  The  enemy 
retired  a  distance  of  three  miles.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  enga^ment  had  ceased,  and  Lexing- 
ton was  ours  agam. 

'*Next  morning  General  Farsons,  with  ten 
thousand  men  at  ms  back,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce 
to  a  little  j^arrison  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
men;  askmg  permission  to  enter  the  town  and 
bury  his  dead,  claiming  that  when  the  noble  Lyon 
went  down,  his  corpse  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
and  he  had  granted  every  pri\ile^  to  the  Federal 
officers  sent  after  it  It  was  not  necessary  to 
adduce  this  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  an  act  which  humanity  woiil<^ 
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dictate.    The  request  was  wiUing^y  granted,  and 
we  cheerfully  assisted  in  burying  the  fallen  foe. 

"  On  Friday  the  work  of  throwing  up  Intrench- 
ments  went  on.  It  rained  all  day,  and  the  men 
stood  knee  deep  in  the  mud,  building  them. 
Troops  were  sent  out  for  fora^,  and  returned 
with  large  quantities  of  provisions  and  fodder. 
On  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  we  stole  seven 
days'  provisions  for  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
men.  We  had  found  no  provisions  at  Lexington, 
and  were  compelled  to  get  our  rations  as  best  we 
could.  A  quantity  of  powder  was  obtained,  and 
then  large  cisterns  were  filled  with  water.  The 
men  made  cartridges  in  the  cellar  of  the  college 
building,  and  cast  one  hundred  and  fifty  rounas 
of  shot  for  the  guns,  at  the  founderies  of  Lexing- 
ton. During  the  little  respite  the  evening  gave 
us,  we  cast  our  shot,  made  our  cartridges,  and 
stole  our  own  provisions.  We  had  stacks  of 
fora^,  plenty  of  hams,  bacon,  &c.,  and  felt  that 
gooa  times  were  in  store  for  us.  All  this  time, 
our  pickets  were  constantly  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  and  we  were  well  aware  that  ten  thousand 
men  were  threatening  us,  and  knew  that  the 
struggle  was  to  be  a  desperate  one.  Earthworks 
had  been  raised  breast-high,  enclosing  an  area  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  acres,  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch.  Outside  of  this  was  a  circle  of  twenty-one 
mines,  and  still  farther  down  were  pits  to  em- 
barrass the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

«  During  the  night  of  the  17th,  we  were  getting 
ready  for  the  defence,  and  heard  the  sounds  of 
preparation  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  for  the 
attack  on  the  morrow.  Father  Butler  went 
around  among  the  men  and  blessed  them,  and 
they  reverently  uncovered  their  heads  and  re- 
ceived his  benediction.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  terrible  struggle  commenced.  The  enemy's 
force  had  been  increased  to  twenty-eight  thousand 
men  and  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery.  They  came 
as  one  dark,  moving  mass  —  men  armed  to  the 
teeth ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  men,  men, 
men,  were  visible.  They  planted  two  batteries 
in  front,  one  on  the  left,  one  on  the  right,  and  one 
in  the  rear,  and  opened  with  a  terrible  fire,  which 
was  answered  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  deter- 
mination. Our  spies  had  informed  us  that  the 
rebels  intended  to  make  one  grand  rout,  and 
bury  us  in  the  trenches  of  Lexin^n.  The 
batteries  opened  at  nine  o'clock,  and  for  three 
days  they  never  ceased  to  pour  deadly  shot  upon 
us.  About  noon  the  hospital  was  taken.  It  was 
situated  on  the  left,  outside  of  the  intrenchments. 
I  had  taken  for  ^ranted  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  build  fortifications  around  the  sick  man's 
couch.  I  had  thought  that,  among  civilized 
nations,  the  soldier  sickened  and  wounded  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  would,  at  least,  be  sacred. 
But  I  was  inexperienced,  and  had  yet  to  learn 
that  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  rebels.  They 
besieged  the  hospital,  took  it,  and  from  the  bal- 
cony and  roof  their  sharpshooters  poured  a 
deadly  fire  within  our  intrenchments.  It  con- 
tained our  chaplain  and  surgeon,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  wounded  men.  It  could  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 


A  cdmpany  of  the  Missouri  Thirteenth  was 
dered  forward  to  retake   the    hospitaL     Thi^ 
started  on  their  errand,  but  stopped  at  the  breast- 
works, '  going  not  out  because  it  was  bad  to  go 
out'    A  company  of  the  Missouri  Fourteentli 
was  sent  forward,  but  it  also  shrank  from  Um 
task,  and  refused  to  move  outside  the  intrench- 
ments.   The  Mont^mery  Guards,  Captain  Gleft- 
son,  of  the  Irish  brigade,  were  then  brought  out. 
The  commander  admonished  them  that  the  others 
had  Mled,  and  with  a  brief  exhortation  to  uphokl 
the  name  they  bore,  ^ave  the  word  to  '  charge.' 
The  distance  was  eight  hundred  yards.    T^ey 
started  out  from  the  intrenchment,   first  quick, 
then  double-quick,  then  on  a  run,   then  faster. 
The  enemy  poured  a  deadly  shower  of  bullets 
upon  them ;  out  on  they  went,  a  wild  line  of  steel, 
and  what  is  better  than  steel,  human  wilL    They 
stormed  up  the  slope  to  the  hospital  door,  and 
with  irresistible  bravery  drove  the  enemy  before 
them,  and  hurled  them  far  down  the  hill  beyond. 
At  the  head  of  those  brave  fellows,  pale  as  marble, 
but  not  pale  from  fear,  stood  the  gallant  officer, 
Captain  Gleason.    He  said,  *  Come  on,  my  brave 
boys,'  and  in  they  rushed.    But  when  their  brave 
captain  returned,  it  was  with  a  shot  through  the 
cheek  and  another  through  the  arm,  and  with  but 
fifty  of  the  eighty  he  had  led  forth.    The  hospi- 
tal was  in  their  possession.    This  charge  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  reekless  in  all  history, 
and  to  Captain  Gleason  belongs  the  glory.    Eadi 
side  felt,  after  this  charge,  that  a  clever  thing  had 
been  done;  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  lagged. 
We  were  in  a  terrible  situation.    Towards  ni^ 
the  fire  increased,  and  in  the  evening  word  came 
firom  the  rebels  tbat  if  the  garrison  did  not  sur- 
render before  the  next  day,  thejr  would  hoist  the 
black  flag  at  their  cannon  and  give  us  no  quarter. 
Word  was  sent  back  that  '  when  we  asked  for 
quarter  it  would  be  time  to  settle  that'    It  was  a 
terrible  thing  to  see  those  brave  fellows  mangled, 
and  with  no  skilful  hands  to  bind  their  gaping 
wounds.    Our  surgeon  was  held  with  the  enemy, 
against  all  rules  of  war,  and  that,  too,  when  we 
had  released  a  surgeon  of  theirs  on  his  mere 
pledge  that  he  was  such.    Captain  Moriarty  went 
into  the  hospital,  and  with  nothing  but  a  razor, 
acted  the  part  of  a  surgeon.    We  could  not  be 
without   a  chaplain  or  a  surgeon  any  longer. 
There  was  in  our  ranks  a  Lieutenant  6ickey,  a 
rolUcking,  jolly  fellow,  who  was  despatched  m>m 
the  hospital  with  orders  to  procure  the  surgeon 
and  chaplain  at  all  hazards.    Forty  minutes  later 
and  the  brave  lieutenant  was  borne  by  severely 
wounded.    As  he  was  borne  past  I  heard  him  ex- 
claim, *  God  have  mercy  on  my  little  ones ! '    And 
God  did  hear  his  prayers,  for  the  gay  Lieutenant 
is  up,  as  rollicking  as  ever,  and  is  now  forming 
his  brigade  to  return  to  the  field. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  firing  was  re- 
sumed, and  continued  all  day.  We  recovered  our 
surgeon  and  chaplain.  The  day  was  signalized 
by  a  fierce  bayonet  charge  upon  a  regiment  of  the 
enemy,  which  served  to  show  them  Uiat  our  men 
were  not  yet  completely  worried  out  The  offi- 
cers had  told  them  to  hold  out  until  the  19th, 
when  they  would  certainly  be  reenforced.  Through 
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that  day  our  little  garrison  stood  with  straining 
eyes,  watching  to  see  if  some  friendly  flag  was 
bearing  aid  to  them — with  straining  ear,  awaiting 
the  sound  of  a  friendly  cannonade.  But  no  reen- 
forcemcnts  appeared,  and,  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  they  aetermined  to  do  their  duty  at  all 
hazards.  The  19th  was  a  horrid  day.  Our  water 
cisterns  had  been  drained,  and  we  dared  not  leave 
the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  make  our  intrench- 
ments  on  the  bank  of  the  riyer,  for  the  enemy 
could  have  planted  his  cannon  on  the  hill  and 
buried  us.  The  day  was  burning  hot,  and  the 
men  bit  their  cartridges ;  their  lips  were  parched 
and  blistered.  But  not  a  word  of  murmuring. 
The  night  of  the  19th  two  wells  were  ordered  to 
be  du^.  We  took  a  ravine,  and  expected  to  reach 
water  in  about  thirty  hours.  Dunng  the  night,  I 
passed  around  the  field,  smoothed  back  the  clot- 
ted hair,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  shining 
through  the  trees,  recognized  here  and  there  the 
countenances  of  my  brave  men  who  had  fallen. 
Some  were  my  fkvoritee  in  days  gone  past,  who 
had  stood  by  me  in  these  hours  of  terror,  and  had 
fisdlen  on  the  hard  fought  field.  Sadly  we  buried 
them  in  the  trenches. 

**  The  morning  of  the  20th  broke ;  but  no  reen- 
forcements  appeared,  and  still  the  men  fought  on. 
The  rebels  had  constructed  movable  breastworks 
of  hemp  bales,  rolled  them  up  the  hill,  and  ad- 
vanced their  batteries  in  a  manner  to  command 
the  fortification.  Heated  shot  were  fired  at  Uiem, 
but  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  soak  the 
bales  in  ^he  Missouri.  The  attack  was  urged 
with  renewed  vigor,  and,  during  the  forenoon,  the 
outer  breastworks  were  taken  by  a  charge  of  the 
rebels  in  force.  The  whole  line  was  broken,  and 
the  enemy  rushed  in  upon  us.  Captain  Fitz- 
gerald, whom  I  had  known  in  my  younger  days, 
and  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  ciul  by  the 
familiar  name  of  *  Saxv,'  was  then  ordered  to  op- 
pose his  company  to  tne  assailants.  As  I  gave 
the  order,  <  Saxy,  go  in,'  the  gallant  Fitzgerald, 
at  the  head  of  company  I,  with  a  wild  yell  rushed 
in  upon  the  enemy.  The  commander  sent  for  a 
company  on  which  he  could  rely ;  the  firing  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  when  the  smoke  rose  firom  the 
field,  I  observed  the  Michigan  company,  under 
their  gallant  youn^  commander.  Captain  Patrick 
McDermott,  chargmg  the  enemy  and  driving  them 
back.  Many  of  our  fi;ood  fellows  were  lying 
dead,  our  cartridges  had  failed,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  fight  would  soon  cease.  It  was  now 
three  o'clock,  and  all  on  a  sudden  an  orderly 
came,  savins  that  the  enemy  had  sent  a  flag  of 
truce.  Witn  the  flag  came  the  following  note 
from  General  Price : 

*'  *  Colonel :  What  has  caused  the  cessation  of 
the  fi^ht?' 

'*Tne  Colonel  returned  it  with  the  following 
reply  written  on  the  back :  — 

**  *  General :  I  hardly  know,  unless  you  have 
surrendered.' 

"  He  took  pains  to  assure  me,  however,  that 
such  was  not  tne  case.  I  learned  soon  after  that 
the  Home  Guard  had  hoisted  the  white  flag.  The 
Lieutenant  who  had  thus  hoisted  the  wrnte^  flag 
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was  threatened  with  instant  death  unless  he 
pulled  it  down.  The  men  all  said,  '  We  have  no 
cartridges,  and  a  vast  horde  of  the  enemy  is  about 
us.'  Thev  were  told  to  go  to  the  line  and  stand 
there,  and  use  the  charge  at  the  muzzle  of  their 
guns,  or  perish  there.  They  grasped  their  weap- 
ons the  nercer,  turned  calmly  about,  and  stood 
firmly  at  their  posts.  And  there  they  stood  with- 
out a  murmur,  praying,  as  they  never  prayed  be- 
fore, that  the  rebel  horde  would  show  themselves 
at  the  earthworks.  An  oflicer  remarked,  *  This  is 
butchery.'  The  conviction  became  general,  and  a 
council  of  war  was  held.  And  when,  finally,  the 
white  flag  was  raised,  Adiutant  Cosgrove,  of  your 
city,  shed  bitter  tears.  The  place  was  given  up, 
upon  what  conditions,  to  this  day  I  hardUv  know 
or  care.  The  enemy  came  pouring  in.  One  fop- 
pish officer,  dressed  in  the  gaudiest  uniform  of 
nis  rank,  strutted  up  and  down  through  the  camp, 
stopped  before  our  men,  took  out  a  pair  of  hand- 
cufu,  and  holding  them  up,  said,  '  Do  you  know 
what  these  are  for  ? '  We  were  placed  m  file,  and 
a  figure  on  horseback,  looking  much  like  *  Death 
on  the  pale  horse,'  led  us  through  the  streets  of 
Lexington.  As  we  passed,  the  secession  ladies 
of  Lexington  came  from  their  houses,  and  from 
the  fence  tops  Jeered  at  us.  We  were  then  taken 
to  a  hotel  with  no  rations  and  no  proprietor. 
After  we  had  boarded  there  for  some  time,  we 
started  with  General  Price,  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  for  « the  land  of  Dixie.' " 


THB  RIVBR  FIGHT. 

BY  H.  H.  BBOWNBLL. 

Do  you  know  of  the  dreary  land. 

If  land  such  region  may  seem, 
Where  'tis  neither  sea  nor  strand. 
Ocean  nor  good  dry  land, 

But  the  nightmare  marsh  of  a  dream  ? 
Where  the  l£ghty  Biver  his  death-road  takes, 
'Mid  pools  and  windings  that  coil  like  snakes, 
A  hundred  leagues  of  bayous  and  lakes, 

To  die  in  the  great  Guu  Stream  ? 

No  coast-line  clear  and  true. 
Granite  and  deep-sea  blue. 

On  that  dism^  shore  you  pass. 
Surf- worn  boulder  or  sandy  beach,  — 
But  ooze-flats  as  £Eir  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

With  shallows  of  water-grass ; 
Reedy  savannas,  vast  and  dun. 
Lying  dead  in  the  dim  March  sun ; 
Huge  rotting  trunks  and  roots  that  lie 
Like  the  blackened  bones  of  shapes  gone  by, 

And  miles  of  sunken  morass. 

No  lovely,  delicate  thing 

Of  life  o'er  the  waste  is  seen ; 
But  the  cayman,  coudied  by  his  weedy  spring, 

And  the  pelican,  bird  unclean. 
Or  ^e  buzzard,  flapping  with  heavy  wing, 

Like  an  evil  ghost  o'er  the  desolate  scene. 

Ah !  many  a  weary  day 
With  our  leader  there  we  lay, 

In  the  sultry  haze  and  smoke, 
Tugg^g  our  ^ps  o'er  the  bar. 
Till  the  spring  was  wasted  far. 
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Till  his  brare  heart  ahnost  broke. 
For  the  sullen  river  seemed 
As  if  our  intent  he  dreamed,  — 

All  his  sallow  mouths  did  spew  and  choke. 

But  ere  April  fully  passed. 

All  ground  over  at  last, 

And  we  knew  the  die  was  cast — 

Knew  the  day  drew  nigh 
To  dare  to  the  end  one  stormy  deed, 
Might  save  the  land  at  her  sorest  need, 

Or  on  the  old  deck  to  die ! 

Anchored  we  lay,  —  and  a  mom  the  more, 

To  his  captains  and  all  his  men 
Thus  wrote  our  old  Commodore  — 

(He  wasn't  Admiral  then)  : 
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GENERAL  ORDEES. 


«( 


Send  your  to*gallant-masts  down, 

Rig  in  each  flying  jib-boom  !  * 

Clear  all  ahead  for  the  loom 
Of  traitor  fortress  and  town. 
Or  traitor  fleet  bearing  down. 

**  In  with  your  canvas  high ; 

We  shall  want  no  sail  to  fly  1 
Topsail,  foresail,  spanker,  and  jib 
(With  the  heart  of  oak  in  the  oaken  rib), 

Shall  serve  us  to  win  or  die ! 

"  Trim  every  sail  by  the  head, 

(So  shall  you  spare  the  lead,) 
Lest,  if  she  ground,  your  ship  swing  round, 

Bows  in  shore,  for  a  wreck. 
See  your  grapnels  all  clear  with  pains. 
And  a  solid  kedge  in  your  port  main-chains. 

With  a  whip  to  the  main  yard : 

Drop  it  heavy  and  hard 

When  you  grapple  a  traitor  deck  I 

•*  On  forecastle  and  on  poop 
Mount  guns,  as  best  you  may  deem. 

If  possible,  rouse  them  up 
(For  still  you  must  bow  the  stream). 

Also  hoist  and  secure  with  stops 

Howitzers  firmly  in  your  tops. 
To  fire  on  the  foe  a-beam. 

**  Look  well  to  your  pumps  and  hoee ; 

Have  water-tubs  fore  and  aft. 

For  quenching  flame  in  your  craft. 
And  the  gun-crews'  fiery  thirst. 
See  planks  wUh  felt  fitted  dose. 

To  plug  every  riiot-hole  tight. 
Stand  ready  to  meet  the  worst ! 

For,  if  I  have  reckoned  aright. 
They  will  serve  us  shot,  both  cold  and  hot, 

Freely  enough  to-night. 

"  Mark  well  each  signal  I  make 
(Our  life-long  service  at  stake. 

And  honor  that  must  not  lag)  — 
Whate'er  the  peril  and  awe. 
In  the  battle's  fieriest  flaw. 
Let  never  one  ship  withdraw 

Till  the  orders  come  firom  the  flag  ! " 


Would  you  hear  of  the  River  Fight  ? 
It  was  two  of  a  soft  spring  night ; 
God's  stars  looked  down  on  all ; 
And  all  was  clear  and  bright 


But  the  low  fog's  dinging  breath : 
Up  the  River  of  Death 
Sailed  the  Great  AdmiraL 

On  our  high  poop-deck  he  stood. 

And  round  him  ranged  the  men 
Who  have  made  their  birthright  good 

Of  manhood  once  and  again  — 
Lords  of  helm  and  of  sail, 
Tried  in  tempest  and  gale. 

Bronzed  in  battle  and  wreck. 
Bell  and  Bailey  grandly  led 
Each  his  lino  of  the  Blue  and  Red ; 
Wainwright  stood  by  our  starboard  rail ; 

Thornton  fought  the  deck. 

And  I  mind  me  of  more  than  they. 
Of  the  youthful,  steadfisist  ones, 
That  have  shown  them  worthy  sons 

Of  the  seamen  passed  away. 

Tyson  conned  our  helm  that  day ; 
Watson  stood  by  his  guns. 

What  thought  our  Admiral  then. 
Looking  down  on  his  men  ? 

Since  the  terrible  day 
^Day  of  renown  and  tears). 

When  ai  anchor  the  Essex  lay. 

Holding  her  foes  at  bay,  — 
When  a  lK>y  by  Porter's  side  he  stood, 
TiU  deck  and  plank-shear  were  dyed  with  blood: 
'Tis  half  a  hundred  years,  — 

Half  a  hundred  years  to  a  day ! 

Who  could  fail  vrith  him  } 
Who  reckon  of  life  or  limb  ? 

Not  a  pulse  but  beat  the  higher ! 
There  had  you  seen,  by  the  starli^t  dim, 
Five  hundred  faces  strong  and  gnm : 

The  Flag  is  going  under  flre ! 
Right  up  by  the  fort,  with  her  helm  hard  ft-port, 

The  Hartford  is  going  under  fire ! 

The  wav  to  our  work  was  plain. 
Caldwell  had  broken  the  chain, 
(Two  hulks  swung  down  amain 

Soon  as  'twas  sundered). 
Under  the  nieht's  dark  blue. 
Steering  steady  and  true. 
Ship  af&r  ship  went  through. 
Till,  as  we  hove  in  view, 

•*  Jackson  "  out-thundered. 

Back  echoed  "  PhiUp ! "    Ah  I  then 
Could  you  have  seen  our  men, 

How  they  sprung,  in  the  dim  night  hase. 
To  their  work  of  toil  and  of  clamor ! 
How  the  boarders,  with  sponge  and  rammer. 
And  their  captains,  with  cord  and  hammer. 

Kept  every  muzzle  ablaze. 
How  the  guns,  as  with  cheer  and  shout 
Our  tackle-men  hurled  them  out. 

Brought  up  on  the  water-ways ! 

First,  as  we  fired  at  their  flash, 

'Twas  lightning  and  black  eclipse. 
With  a  bellowing  roll  and  crash. 
But  soon,  upon  either  bow, 

What  with  forts,  and  fire-rafts,  and  ahipa 
(The  whole  fieet  was  hard  at  it,  now). 
All  pounding  away  !  —  and  Porter 
Still  thundering  with  shdl  and  mortar  — 

'Twas  the  mighty  sound  and  form  1 
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fSuch  you  see  in  the  iSur  South, 
After  long  heat  and  drought, 

As  day  dravrs  nigh  to  even. 
Arching  from  north  to  south, 

Blin£ng  the  tropic  sun, 

The  great  black  bow  comes  on, 
Till  the  thunder- veil  is  riven  — 
When  all  is  crash  and  levin, 
And  the  cannonade  of  heaven 

KoUs  down  the  Amazon !) 

But,  as  we  worked  along  higher. 

Just  where  the  river  enlarges, 
Down  came  a  pyramid  of  fire  — 

It  was  one  of  your  long  coal  barges. 

(We  had  often  had  the  like  before.) 
'Twas  coming  down  on  us  to  larboard. 

Well  in  with  the  eastern  shore ; 

And  our  pilot,  to  let  it  pass  round, 

(You  may  guess  we  never  stopped  to  sound), 
Giving  us  a  rank  sheer  to  starboard, 

Ban  the  flag  hard  and  fast  aground ! 

Tvras  nigh  abreast  of  the  Upper  Fort; 

And  straightway  a  rascal  Bam 

(She  was  shaped  like  the  Devil's  dam) 
Puffed  away  for  us,  with  a  snort. 

And  shoved  it,  with  spiteful  strength. 
Bight  alongside  of  us  to  port. 

It  was  aU  of  our  ship's  length  — 
A  huge  crackling  Cradle  of  Uic  Pit ! 

Pitch-pine  knots  to  the  brim. 

Belching  flame  red  and  grim — 
What  a  roar  came  up  from  it ! 

Well,  for  a  litUe  it  looked  bad : 

But  these  things  are,  somehow,  shorter 
In.  the  acting  than  in  the  telling ; 
There  was  no  singing  out  or  yelling. 
Or  any  fussing  and  letting, 

No  stampede,  in  short ; 
But  there  we  were,  my  lad. 

All  aflre  on  our  port  quarter 
Hammocks  ablaze  in  the  netting, 

Flame  spouting  in  at  every  port. 
Our  Fourth  Cutter  burning  at  the  davit 
(No  chance  to  lower  away  and  save  it). 

In  a  twinkling,  the  flames  had  risen 

Half  way  to  main-top  and  mizzen. 
Darting  up  the  shrouds  like  snakes  I 
Ah,  how  we  clsmked  at  the  brakes, 
And  the  deep  steaming-pumps  throbbed  under, 
Sending  a  ceaseless  flow ! 

Our  top-men,  a  dauntless  crowd. 

Swarmed  in  rigging  and  shroud  : 
There  ('twas  a  wonder !) 

The  burning  ratlines  and  strands 

They  quenched  with  their  bare  hard  hands ; 
But  the  great  guns  below 
Never  silenced  their  thunder ! 

At  last,  by  backing  and  sounding, 
When  we  were  clear  of  grounding. 

And  under  headway  once  more. 
The  whole  rebel  fleet  came  rounding 

The  point.    If  we  had  it  hot  before, 

'Twas  now,  from  shore  to  shore, 

One  long,  loud  thundering  roar,  — 
Such  crashing,  splintering,  and  pounding. 

And  smashing  as  you  never  heard  before ! 


But  that  we  fought  foul  wrong  to  wreck, 
And  to  save  the  land  we  loved  so  weJl, 

You  might  have  deemed  our  long  gun-deck 
Two  hundred  feet  of  hell ! 

For  above  all  was  battle, 
Broadside,  and  blaze,  and  rattle. 

Smoke  and  thunder  alone. 
(But,  down  in  the  sick-bav. 
Where  our  wounded  and  aying  lay. 

There  was  scarce  a  sob  or  a  moan.) 
And  at  last,  when  the  dim  day  broke. 
And  the  sullen  sun  awoke. 

Drearily  blinking 
O'er  the  haze  and  Uie  cannon  smoke, 
That  ever  such  morning  dulls,  — 
There  were  thirteen  traitor  hulls 

On  flre  and  sinking ! 

Now,  up  the  river !  — through  mad  Chalmette 

Sputters  a  vain  resistance  yet. 

Small  helm  we  gave  her,  our  course  to  steer,  — 

'Twas  nicer  work  than  you  well  would  dream. 
With  cant  and  sheer  to  keep  her  clear 

Of  the  burning  wrecks  that  cimibered  the  stream. 

The  Louisiana,  hurled  on  high. 

Mounts  in  thunder  to  meet  the  sky ! 

Then  down  to  the  depths  of  the  turbid  flood,  — > 

Fifty  fathom  of  rebel  mud ! 

The  Mississippi  comes  floathig  down 

A  mighty  bonfire,  from  off  the  town ; 

And  along  the  river,  on  stocks  and  ways, 

A  half-hatched  devil's  brood  is  ablaze,  — 

The  great  Anglo-Norman  is  all  in  fiames 

(Hark  to  the  roar  of  her  tumbling  frames). 

And  the  smaller  fry  that  Treason  would  spawn 

Are  lighting  Algiers  like  an  angry  dawn! 

From  stem  to  stern,  how  the  pirates  bum, 
Fired  by  the  furious  hands  that  built ! 

So  to  ashes  forever  turn 
The  suicide  wrecks  of  wrong  and  guilt  I 

But  as  we  neared  the  city. 

By  field  and  vast  plantation, 

(Ah,  millstone  of  our  nation !) 
With  wonder  and  with  pity, 

What  crowds  we  there  espied 
Of  dark  and  wistful  faces, 
Mute  in  their  toiling  places. 

Strangely  and  sadly  eyed ! 

Haply,  'mid  doubt  and  fear. 

Deeming  deliverance  near. 

(One  gave  the  ghost  of  a  cheer !) 

And  on  that  dolorous  strand, 

To  greet  the  victor  brave 

One  flag  did  welcome  wave,  — 
Raised,  ah  me !  by  a  wretched  hand, 
All  outworn  on  our  cruel  land,  — 

The  withered  hand  of  a  slave  I 

But  all  along  the  Levee, 

In  a  dark^and  drenching  rain, 
(By  this  'twas  pouring  heavy). 

Stood  a  fierce  and  sullen  train. 
A  strange  and  frenzied  time ! 

There  were  scowling  rage  and  pam. 
Curses,  howls,  and  hisses. 
Out  of  Hate's  black  abysses,  ^ 
Their  courage  and  their  crime 

All  in  vain  —  all  in  tain  1 
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For,  from  the  hour  that  the  Rebel  Stream, 
With  the  Crescent  City  lying  abeam, 

Shuddered  under  our  keel, 
Smit  to  the  heart  with  self-struck  sting, 
Slavery  died  in  her  scorpion-ring, 

And  Murder  fell  on  his  steel ! 
Tis  well  to  do  and  dare ; 
But  ever  may  grateful  prayer 
Follow,  as  aye  it  ought, 
When  the  good  fight  is  fought. 

When  the  true  deed  is  done ! 
Aloft  in  heaven's  pure  light 
(Deep  azure  crossed  on  white), 
Uur  mir  Church  pennant  waves 
O'er  a  thousand  thankful  braves. 

Bareheaded  in  Qod's  bright  sun ! 

Lord  of  mercy  and  frown. 

Ruling  o'er  sea  and  shore, 

Send  us  such  scene  once  more  I 
All  in  line  of  battle, 
When  the  black  ships  bear  down 
On  tyrant  fort  and  town, 

'Mid  cannon  cloud  and  rattle ;, 

And  the  great  guns  once  more 

Thunder  back  Uie  roar 

Of  the  traitor  walls  ashore. 
And  the  traitor  flags  come  down ! 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SADDLE. 

FBOM  THB  "  COUKIEB."  • 

Still  pushing  on !  Still  watching  the  warm, 
white  clouds,  and  the  fields,  green  with  the  win- 
ter ^rain.  Still  weaving  of  way-side  flowers  a 
simple  garland  to  fling  in  through  the  open  gates 
of  Janus,  while  our  fancies  wander  homeward,  as 
the  youth  of  the  Roman  Republic  loved  to  do  in 
those  early  days  of  struggle  and  victory.  The 
birds  chatter  in  great  flocks  among  the  trees,  and 
say,  mockingly,  '*  Go  South  with  us."  The  hoarse 
brooks,  intoxicated  with  the  dissipation  of  plenty, 
go  roaring  along,  tumbling  over  the  stones,  and 
making  crooked  paths  over  the  meadow.  Alas ! 
how  poor !  for  yesterday  they  were  covered  with 
the  first  and  oldest  resource  of  leaves,  dark  as 
Tempe,  but  now  quite  stripped  bare,  are  driven 
along,  tormented  and  complaining,  out  of  the 
gardens  into  the  waste.  Only  the  wild  flowers 
alonff  the  ravines  hold  their  beauty,  peeping  out 
timialy  between  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  leaning 
chestnuts,  or  smiling  under  some  broad  fern,  like 
an  Eastern  lady  behind  her  fan.  To  be  sure,  a 
few  vines  hang  gracefully  over  gray  limbs,  and 
trail  tenderly,  as  if  to  hide  the  poor  bushes, 
which  once  called  their  foliage  their  own,  and 
would  not  own  how  much  they  depended  on  the 
frail  stem  that  clung  to  them  for  protection. 

But  refinement  is  not  weakness,  and  pride  is 
not  strength,  and  storm  brings  the  Jud^ent 
Then  we  look  over  the  swelling  river  with  its  tur- 
bid current,  into  Virginia,  where  the  masses  of 
trees,  and  the  clumps  of  shrubbery,  and  the  open 
glades,  reveal,  after  these  same  summer  experi- 
ences, their  own  individuality.  Golden  and  leaden, 
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purple  and  silver,  with  hare  and  there  a  flash  of 
green  across  the  softer  shades,  as  if  the  ^orions 
clouds,  ju»t  at  sunset,  heavy  with  quiet,  cl^tened 
grief,  had  drooped  too  low,  and  could  not  sail 
away  when  the  sun  crept  down  behind  the  hills. 
And  we  weave  our  garland,  conqueror  of  times 
and  seasons,  while  the  wind  scatters  the  treasures 
of  the  forest  about,  and  throws  the  leaves  before 
our  horses'  feet,  gilded  with  the  golden  sky  and 
soft  sun  of  the  Indian  summer  until  musing  of 
changing  scenes,  of  the  fate  of  those  who  wander 
along  life's  way,  and  the  city  of  unfading  rest,  we 
flnd  that  the  leaves  have  fallen  even  from  our  gar- 
land, and  like  one  of  old,  weeping  in  the  midst  of 
triumph,  only  the  thorns  remain  to  us ! 

But  tins  is-  not  so  very  sad,  if^  as  a  friend  re- 
marks quietly,  we  are  ourselvM  to  leave  so  soon. 
Seaward  ana  Southward  is  now  the  cry,  and  we 
long  for  our  orders.  On  every  hill,  by  every  way, 
are  the  deserted  camps  of  those  who  nare  moved 
before  us.  It  is  a  singular  feeling  which  creeps 
over  you,  as  you  sit  and  look  into  these  same 
campmg  grounds.  If  it  is  sad  to  do  anything 
for  tne  last  time,  how  much  more  to  stand  where 
there  has  been  so  much  activity  for  the  last  time. 
Here  are  the  streets  laid  out  in  order,  where  your 
feet  seem  to  intrude,  the  trenches  still  fiill  of 
water ;  the  outlines  and  walls  of  tents  and  rude 
coverings  of  trees ;  the  posts  still  waiting  for  the 
horse ;  the  ovens,  which,  weary  of  their  weight, 
have  fallen ;  the  broken  jars  and  bones  which  are 
the  skeletons  of  past  feasts !  Here  was  the  place 
called  **  home,''  here  the  guard  tent,  and  there  the 
place  of  sport,  and  beyond  the  scene  of  worship. 
It  is  Pompeii  over  again,  with  its  pavements  and 
houses,  its  walls  and  posts,  with  dwellings  nind 
theatres  and  temples !  A  deserted  dty,  or,  if  jrou 
wish  to  believe  it,  a  city  whose  inhaoitants  may 
return  at  any  moment  to  ask  why  you  have  taken 
such  liberty  in  your  inquisitiveness.  The  fire- 
places are  lull  or  water.  The  wood  lies  cut  beside 
the  cold  embers.  The  grain  still  waits  under  the 
trees  for  the  horses,  or  spring  up  in  a  carpet  of 
green,  to  show  you  that  nothing  is  lost ;  and  eTen 
the  fruit  of  opportunities  which  we  throw  aside, 
others  may  reap  when  we  are  gone.  The  fashian- 
able  line  of  trees,  and  the  arbors,  where  every  one 
sat  under  the  pine  and  fir  tree,  lean  away  firam  the 
last  storm.  It  is  easy  to  see  by  the  worn  ground 
over  what  hills  the  sentry  marched,  or  by  what 
trees  the  way  towards  the  spring  passed.  But  now 
only  the  crows  sail  away  before  you,  and  shout 
from  the  tree  tops  their  inhospitable  complaints. 

By  this  stake  a  rope  passed  to  another,  not 
twenty  feet  away,  that  the  cavalry  horses  might 
be  fastened.  Just  beyond  stood  some  staff  horse, 
and  there  a  wagon.  Pieces  of  torn  caps,  and 
boxes,  and  knapsacks,  and  broad  shoes  broken  oat 
at  the  sides,  which  I  venture  to  say  Cinderella 
could  not  have  worn  —  and  little  rubber  blankete, 
which  served  as  coverings  of  miniature  tents  in 
this  deserted  village,  under  which  EvangeHne 
never  could  have  plied  the  distafl*,  and  firagments 
of  envelopes,  lie  scattered  about.  But  ail  this 
desolation  may  have  happened  long  ago.  The 
leaf  retains  the  marks  of  its  fibres,  along  whidi 
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poured  the  tide  of  life,  long  after  it  is  dead. 
jDoeB  not  the  print  of  the  £ice  remain  on  the  walls 
of  the  theatre  of  Heroulaneum,  though  the  actor 
passed  away  at  the  first  part,  when  the  fiery  del- 
uge surprised  the  attenoants  and  drowned  the 
applauses  of  the  audience,  and  caught  him  just 
fleeing,  imhappy  man !  So  this  forsaken  camp, 
with  its  impress  of  the  mind,  our  fancy  tells  us, 
mav  have  been  peopled  by  a  host  of  olden  time, 
and  haunted  for  three  generations.  And  as  we 
ride  on  in  the  moonlight,  the  old  oaks  throw  their 
shadow  over  the  straw  and  trenches,  dffhing  like 
the  tempest,  and  urging  us  on,  as  it  did  the  poor 
Wandering  Jew. 

They  "found  the  man  by  the  way ;"  so  they 
told  me,  with  a  tone  which  said,  **  He  is  only  a 
stranger."  The  horses  were  feeding  br  the  road- 
side, with  their  harness  still  on,  and  the  reins 
fallen  under  their  feet.  From  the  top  of  the 
heavy  army  waffon  the  white  canvas  had  been 
pushed  slightly  back,  and  two  empty  ba^s  lay 
within.  Upon  these  was  an  old  man.  His  un- 
combed beard  was  gray,  and  his  long,  tangled 
hair  hung  in  masses  on  his  shoulders.  His  fea- 
tures were  sharp  with  poverty,  and  his  thin,  bony 
hands  were  hard  with  labor.  By  his  words  we 
knew  that  he  was  from  the  West ;  but  we  could 
tell  nothing  more.  He  was  post  the  years  of 
service,  but  of  an  iron  constitution,  which  never 

fives  way  to  such  accidents  as  years  until  it  is 
roken.  He  was  very  meanly  dressed,  auite  in 
ra|^,  with  a  soiled  cap  and  dirty  flannel  shirt 
His  hands  were  thrown  wildly  over  his  head,  and 
his  eyes  rolled  with  unnatural  brightness.  We 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  reply  —  only  kept 
dnring  his  horses,  who,  unused  to  the  strange 
tone,  were  still  at  work  on  the  green  pass  which 
sprang  up  under  the  wooden  fence.  He  had  evi- 
dently staid  in  his  seat  until  overcome  with  the 
fever,  and  then,  unknown  and  uncared  for,  had 
fiEdlen  backward  into  the  wagon.  They  carried 
him  to  the  hospital  Two  days  he  ffrew  thinner 
and  more  weak.  Sometimes  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence seemed  to  rekindle ;  but  it  was  the  light- 
ning in  the  tempest,  a  moment  bright,  only  to 
leave  the  clouds  more  dark.  It  was  late  at  ni^ht 
when  I  last  saw  him.  A  storm  was  raging 
through  the  trees,  and  shaking  the  thin  canvas 
of  the  tent.  By  a  single  candle  two  men  were 
bus^  over  some  vials  in  one  comer,  and  at  the  op- 
posite end  the  two  rows  of  silent  forms,  wrapped 
m  coarse  blankets,  with  faces  which  looked  sallow 
and  ghostly,  seemed  like  some  tomb.  They  sent 
for  me  because  they  thought  he  showed  signs  of 
reason,  and  his  mmd  grew  more  steady  as  the 
bark  of  life  touched  on  the  shores  of  eternity.  It 
was  too  late.  As  he  had  lived,  so  he  must  die, 
by  himself,  without  a  man  who  knew  him.  At 
once  I  saw  it  was  too  late ;  yet  I  leaned  breath- 
lessly forward  to  listen  to  his  answer,  as  one  man 
kneeled  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man. 

"  Have  you  friends  ?  '*  Said  he,  "  My  money 
is  not  paid — what  will  they  do  P  "  "  Have  you 
a  wife  ?  ^  He  looked  up  a  moment,  and  then  be- 
gan to  talk  about  his  pay.  ''  What  is  your 
name  P  "    He  gave  no  answer.    Whether  he  had 


firiends  or  a  fomily  we  could  not  telL  His  very 
name  was  unknown,  and  he  was  dying.  His 
long  nmbs  trembled.  His  voice  grew  less  strong. 
A  gi'oup  of  pale  faces,  half  seen  in  the  fiickerinj^ 
light  about.  There  was  a  prayer,  an  awful  si- 
lence. The  old  man  ffrew  quiet,  and  only  one 
trembling  voice  wrestled  with  the  pattering  of  the 
rain  and  the  moaning  of  the  trees  overhead.  He 
hardly  breathed.  It  was  almost  midnight.  The 
next  morning  I  heard  that  another  had  fallen  by 
the  way  in  the  onward  march  of  the  army.  He 
had  nothing  to  leave.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
his  home  or  friends.  In  the  broad  West  are 
doubtless  some  that  think  of  him.  How  slowly 
will  they  believe  that  he  is  lost — hoping  against 
hope,  in  silence  taking  comfort!  There  are 
strange  unwritten  histories  in  camp,  there  are 
patient,  unseen  ofierings,  and  they  consecrate  the 
cause  bv  their  silent  tenderness. 

We  happened  in  the  town  of  Bockville  on 
election  day.  Little  boys  strutted  about  with 
white  tickets  in  their  breasts,  full  of  secession. 
Here  and  there  a  blue  Union  vote  could  be  seen, 
as  it  was  slyly  slipped  from  pocket  to  pocket.  A 
little  electioneering  was  done  by  the  more  influ- 
ential ;  but  the  most  contented  themselves  with 
clinching  their  fists  behind  their  backs  and  talk- 
ing in  gusts,  which  died  away  and  rose  a^in, 
like  the  fitful  storm.  The  Court  House  is  of 
brick,  of  two  stories  height,  and  <}uite  imposing 
for  tins  miserable  place.  It  is  situated  m  the 
centre  of  the  town,  on  a  green  lawn,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  neat  iron  fence.  The  soldiers  were 
stationed  opposite,  and  the  sentries  kept  a  miiet 
lookout  across  the  street.  Three  men  stood  in 
the  window  to  receive  the  votes,  white  and  blue. 
From  every  street  they  came  pouring  in,  —  some 
on  "  hunters,''  some  on  "  cobs."  A  rather  is  held 
on  by  his  boy,  who  sits  behind.  A  great  wagon, 
with  votes  and  whiskey,  stops  the  throng,  and 
sends  them  on  their  way  rejoicing.  Ab  old 
farmer  mounts  his  ample  plough-horse,  and  goes 
trotting  on,  his  brains  quite  lost  in  a  sombre 
black  bat  of  unknown  date,  and  a  coat  with 
bright  buttons,  that  might  have  served  his  ances- 
tor at  a  fourth  remove.  There  is  a  motley  throng 
of  long-haired,  sallow,  misanthropic  beings,  eager 
to  save  their  feelings  or  their  country,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Everything  moves  quietly,  despite  some 
long-limbed  boys  with  tanned  faces  and  black  eyes. 
Evidently  they  have  ^own  too  fast  Their  short 
pants,  and  sharp  voices,  and  restless  gestures, 
seem  to  demand  a  quarreL  They  are  walking 
about,  as  if  to  say,  '*  Who  dares  to  blow  this 
straw  of  a  vote  off  my  shoulder  ? "  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  dignified  Government  whose  cause  is 
at  stake,  the  better  educated  representatives  of 
liberty  say,  "  It  is  but  hollow,  and  very  light  We 
will  keep  vou  quiet  The  wind  will  take  care  of 
the  straw." 

Close  by  the  way  stands  the  jaiL  The  little 
jailer,  grown  thin  and  old,  approaches  the  gate 
with  the  importance  of  St  Peter,  moving  his 
keys  and  admiring  his  lock,  whose  only  value  is 
its  antiquity.  It  turns  with  a  gloomy  sound.  On 
die  right  hang  a  few  slave  fetters^  and  within, 
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another  door  opens  into  a  yard.  It  is  not  thirty 
paces  long,  or  twenty  wide.  The  pile  of  wet 
wood  in  the  comer  mocks  comfort,  and  the  rain, 
grown  stamed  and  dirty,  gathers  timidly  in  the 
comer,  trying  to  escape.  A  door  opens  from  the 
yard  into  a  passage  hghted  by  two  grated  win- 
dows on  the  right  Our  eyes  grow  familiar  with 
darkness,  as  from  the  two  cells  opposite  —  long, 
and  wide,  and  quite  dark,  onl;^  as  a  fire  kindling 
in  the  great  chimney  lights  it — come  a  dozen 
he  avy  hearts.  They  are  all  manacled  —  some  by 
the  hands,  some  by  the  feet.  Some  are  even 
chained  to  the  floor.  The  iron,  as  they  move, 
Eounds  gloomy  enough.  Their  faces  look  like 
despair.  They  are  slaves  who  liked  their  free- 
dom. "  Let  them  be  quiet  for  a  while  —  their 
time  is  coming ! "  said  my  friend  to  the  jailer ; 
and  I  heard  their  hands  clasped  in  joy  as  they 
bent  down  over  the  floor.  It  was  a  wild  scene. 
The  flames  danced  over  the  wooden  walls  and 
polished  floor,  making  the  whitewashed  chimney 
gleam  with  a  mockery  of  neatness.  A  few  rags 
were  on  the  floor,  ana  moving  about  were  these 
dark  shadows,  clanking  their  chains,  and  moving 
their  great  eyes  in  wonder.  They  had  been  taken 
without  free  papers,  and  are  supposed  to  be  fugi- 
tives. None  care  to  claim  them,  or  perhaps  they 
do  not  know  where  they  are ;  and  so  they  stay 
and  drag  alonp^  the  hours,  as  if  thejr  too  were 
chained,  and  sit  in  the  sullen  sim,  which  gleams 
as  if  it  had  lost  its  spirit  as  it  came  through  the 
bars.  How  fresh  and  free  seemed  everythmg  as 
Tse  came  out  again  into  the  street ! 

Like  all  the  other  roads,  the  way  from  Wash- 
iugton  is  terribly  rou^h.  In  the  centre  is  the 
most  stony  road  imagmable.  On  either  side  is 
the  most  muddy,  and  full  of  holes,  ever  conceived 
of.  It  begins  to  rain,  and  to  get  inside  is  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  Every  stone  shakes  the  car- 
riage. It  is  impossible  to  sit  upright.  On  one 
side  and  the  other,  on  trunks  and  mail-bags  and 
wooden  partitions,  on  stools  and  saddles  and 
tables,  roll  our  poor  head  and  arms  and  body. 
There  is  no  relief.  Four  hours  in  the  rain  under 
torture.  How  faint  and  hungry  the  violent  exer- 
cise makes  one!  How  chilly,  too!  And  now 
the  horses  stop.  We  are  fording  a  stream.  The 
driver  shouts,  then  the  lash  descends.  It  is  use- 
less. The  driver  will  not  get  out  of  the  carriage, 
nor  will  they  get  out  of  uie  brook.  Some  one 
comes  to  our  reUef.  With  a  spring  they  clear 
the  brook,  and  begin  to  climb  the  hill.  Again 
they  stop.  Whip  and  reins  are  alike  useless. 
The  front  leader  turns,  and  the  tall  pole  horse,  a 
foot  higher  than  his  little  mate,  shakes  his  head. 
Urge  him,  and  he  stands  on  his  feet  and  looks 
over  the  hill  for  some  Hercules  to  assist.  It  is  a 
*'  no  go."  The  driver,  in  despair,  gets  three  men 
to  assist.  They  pull  the  wagon,  but  not  the 
horses.  "  Try  waiting."  And  three  clouds,  drop 
by  drop,  roll  down  the  manes  of  the  horses. 
**  Fury !  *'  and  the  men,  out  of  patience,  jump  out 
humming  the  ditty,  "If  I  had  a  donkey,  &c 
Now  the  rails  are  broken,  sticks  are  stripped  and 
worn  out,  whips  are  like  oat  straws.  Go?  Of 
course  not.    Here  is  a  final  efibrt    All  shout 


and  pound  together.  I  put  my  fkce  up  to  the 
little  hole  in  front,  and  shout  lustily;  I  who  had 
frightened  so  many  by  my  noise.  The  wagon 
runs  back ;  out  plunges  the  passenger  %ito  the 
mud  and  rain,  through  the  siae,  fearful  of  going 
over.  "Once  more  it  has  started,"  says  the 
mocking  wagoner;  and  that  tall,  lar^e-boned 
horse  rears,  and  then  sits  down  on  the  pole. 
There  is  a  smash,  and  we  are  fixed.  All  are  in 
despair.  Night  is  coming  on.  Six  hours  find  us 
eighteen  miles  from  Washington !  Another  wagon 
is  sent  for.    We  must  virait. 

Fortunately  a  little  ruined  cottage  is  left  stand- 
ing beside  the  road.  Shivering  and  wet,  the  coarse 
shelter  seems  delightful.  I  always  sigh  as  I  enter 
a  deserted  building.  There  are  so  many  sad  and 
pleasant  things  which  must  have  been  done  there, 
yet  no  one  cares  for  it.  Now  I  draw  back.  A 
few  rough  men  are  seated  on  a  wooden  bench 
playing  cards.  They  are  not  soldiers ;  who  can 
they  be  ?  A  little  fire  flickers  in  an  enormous 
chimney,  which  seems  ready  to  falL  Out  beyond 
are  rooms  stripped  of  their  roof  and  sides.  The 
wind  and  rain  orive  me  nearer.  A  few  guns  are 
hung  u]>on  the  wall,  and  a  great  bed  of  straw  is 
pushed  into  one  comer.  There  are  boxes  to  sit 
upon,  and  by  the  fire  is  a  kettle  boiling,  the  only 
sign  of  comfort  I  cannot  understana  what  the 
men  were  talking  about,  but  by  their  gestures 
they  seemed  very  angry.  At  any  rate,  through 
the  chimney  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  heavy  cloi& 
with  despair.  I  pity  the  very  rat  who  looks  out 
through  the  broken  chimney  at  me.  How  lonely 
a  place !  Pieces  of  board  were  nailed  over  the 
window,  and  the  light  came  in  through  the  door, 
which  certainly  would  not  swing  many  times 
more.  A  broken  door  step,  a  green  lawn  reach- 
ing away  to  a  large  stream,  a  ruined  house,  and 
an  intensely  disagreeable  road  are  all  I  see.  The 
dingy  rafters  at  least  keep  off  the  rain,  and  the 
floor  is  dry,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  spend  the 
night  in  such  company.    It  is  growing  dark. 

At  length  a  wagon  with  five  mules  waits  for 
me  —  an  army  wagon,  a  heavy,  tough  wagon, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  springs.  It 
starts  furiously.  I  only  remember,  in  the  dark- 
ness, a  battery  of  artillery  go  by,  a  camp  fire,  and 
then  stopping  to  arrange  the  harness.  The  ter- 
rible noise  of  the  wagon  drowns  the  cracking  of 
whips,  and  the  shouts  of  the  drivers  who  rode  the 
mules.  I  thought  I  should  not  survive  the  ter- 
rible jar ;  it  was  a  torment.  Had  I  not  a  coadi 
and  five,  outriders,  a  carriage  for  diirty,  four  led 
horses  P     What  was  left  to  desire  for  a  Bourbon  ? 

The  mules  stopped  at  length ;  and,  tired  as  I 
was,  I  felt  happy  to  plod  through  the  deep  mud, 
and  wade  the  pools,  amid  the  darkness  of  uie  for- 
est and  a  funous  storm.  I  had  quiet,  at  least, 
though  the  sound  still  rang  in  my  ears,  and  the 
feverish  flush  of  the  terrible  exercise  remained  on 
the  cheeks. 

Have  we  not  been  long  enough  on  the  way? 
The  sun  does  not  always  shine,  and  it  is  not  per- 
petual summer  in  camp.  Doubtless,  when  we 
took  back  on  the  campaign,  there  will  be  more 
lights  than  shadows ;  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
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hand  more  skilful  than  our  own,  a  beautiful  pat- 
tern will  be  wrought  of  the  many-colored  threads, 
"which  we  may  look  upon  in  the  halls  of  our  mem- 
ory, as  ye  looks  upon  the  tapestries  of  the  Vati- 
can —  <mce  a  mystery  and  rarity  to  the  artisan, 
but  a  simple  umty  to  the  mind  of  Raphael,  who 
walked  with  him  by  the  way. 


Yankees  —  Hyenas.  —  "Justinian,"  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
sends  the  following  to  that  periodical : 

"  The  comparison  so  well  made  by  President 
Davis,  in  his  recent  speech,  of  Yankees  to  Hyenas, 
had  been  frequently  suggested  to  my  mind,  not  onlv 
from  the  fiendish  and  felonious  character  of  both 
animals,  but  from  having  referred  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  Yankee,  or  Yanhee,  as  given  in 
*  Anbury's  Travels  in  America,'  in  the  year  1791. 
That  author  asserts  that  Yankee,  or  Yanhe,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Cherokee  word  Eanke,  or  Eanhe, 
which  signifies,  in  that  language,  coward,  and  was 
applied  by  tiie  Virginians  to  the  people  of  the 
North  for  not  arming  and  joining  them  to  resist 
the  assaults  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  year  1780. 
Ij^  then,  the  true  orthography  of  the  word  Yankee 
be  Yanhe,  it  may  be  assimilated  to  the  word  Hy- 
ena, by  Uie  simple  rule  of  transposition,  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  term  Yanhe,  the  letters  are  the 
same — the  y  in  hyena  being  the  second,  the  a 
being  fifth,  the  n  being  the  fourth,  the  h  being  the 
first,  and  the  e  being  tne  third.  I  therefore  tnink 
that  we  are  fully  authorized  in  denominating  the 
Yankees  as  Hyenas." 


Female  Bushwhackers.  —  The  women  of  the 
South  are  the  goads  that  prick  the  men  to  acUon. 
I  should  have  said  first  that  there  are  female  as 
well  as  male  bushwhackers.  When  a  woman 
takes  one  of  these  creatures  to  her  home  or  heart, 
as  the  case  may  be,  she  becomes  a  partner  to  his 
guilt,  according  to  the  common  law.  She  thus 
recognizes  his  vocation,  and  applauds  him  in  his 
robberies.  She  is  the  receiver,  and  the  receiver 
is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  All  the  country  is  infested 
by  these  guerrillas  and  bushwhackers ;  they  have 
certain  haunts,  where  they  make  their  headquar- 
ters and  store  away  their  plunder.  These  haunts 
are  invariably  presided  over  by  that  creature  (God 
help  her,  after  all)  of  modern  growth,  and  the 
offspring  of  the  miseries  of  war — the  "  war  wid- 
ow.^ Tney  are,  without  exception,  bitter  and  in- 
veterate secesh.  Usually,  indeed  in  all  cases, 
ifi^orant  and  wholly  uneducated,  th^y  are  en- 
tirely eontroUed  by  passion.  Being  in  destitute 
circumstances,  and  lonely,  they  gladly  become  the 
accomplices  of  the  herd  of  robbers  prowling  about. 
I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  the 
women  of  the  South  who  unfortunately  have  lost 
their  husbands  in  this  war,  are  of  the  class  known 
as  **  war  widows."  Far  be  it  from  me.  I  have 
found  many  such  women  as  intelligent,  refined, 
and  pure  as  any  I  have  ever  known.  But  every- 
body knows,  or  is  supposed  to  know,  what  the 
real  <'  war  widow  "  is,  and  it  is  of  her  I  write.   She 


makes  a  good  home  bushwhacker ;  aids  and  abets 
freely  and  voluntarily  in  all  the  depredations  of 
her  warring  accomplice.  She  feeds  and  clothes 
him,  secretes  him  when  hunted  down,  encourages 
him  in  his  bad  work,  and  does  all  she  can  (and 
women  are  all-powerful  for  good  or  evil)  to  make 
him  a  reckless  and  depraved  outlaw.  There  is  a 
certain  sort  of  superstitious  poetry  of  innocence 
attached  to  woman's  being,  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  fjrom  the  time  Adam  beheld  the  beau- 
tiful image  of  Eve  in  the  clear,  crystal  water. 
While  I  would  regret  to  despoil  woman  of  any  of 
the  romance  of  her  nature,  I  must  say  that,  as  far 
as  regards  women  bushwhackers,  there  is  nothing 
in  their  natures  except  poetical  depravity  —  a 
license  in  licentious  liberty,  which  mars  and  black- 
ens her  nature.  As  liars,  they  cannot  be  excelled 
in  the  universe.  Actually,  they  would  lie  any- 
thing or  anybody  out  of  existence.  And  they  do 
it  with  sucn  brazen  impudence-* such  a  shame- 
less air  of  innocence.  Their  little  hearts  are  aw- 
fully corrupt.  WhUe  out  with  scouting  parties,  I 
have  repeatedly  asked  for  various  kinds  of  infor- 
mation firom  tliese  frail  creatures,  and,  looking 
into  my  face  as  innocent  as  an  unwooed  maiden, 
they  have  told  lie  upon  lie,  yes,  mountains  of 
them.  Their  moral  perception  of  right  and  wrong 
is  very  blunt,  while  their  perceptive  faculties  are 
qmte  acute  in  judging  of  the  relative  value  of  a 
nng,  a  blanket,  a  watch,  or  other  article  brought 
them  by  their  bushwhacking  lords.  —  "  Dr,  AdO' 
nx8^  in  the  LouisviUe  Journal, 


The  Battle  of  Dunksbubg. — The  follow- 
ing amusinff  account  of  a  battle  that  occurred  in 
the  wilds  of  Missouri  has  not  yet  taken  its  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion : 

"  The  village  of  Dunksburg  is  situated  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  Pettis  County,  Missouri,  and 
very  near  the  stream  known  as  the  Black  Water. 
In  the  south-east  part  of  Lafayette  County,  and 
immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dunksburg, 
there  is  a  large  German  settlement.  From  the 
very  commencement  of  the  present  troubles  in 
Missouri,  the  Germans  have  been  loyal  to  the 
Government,  and  as  they  were  the  first  against 
whom  the  vengeance  of  the  secessionists  was  di- 
rected, they  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
defence  of  their  adopted  country,  and  a  small 
company  of  some  forty  or  fifty  banded  them- 
selves tof^ether  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence, 
mailing  the  church  at  Dunksburg  their  temporary 
headquarters.  Late  one  afternoon  they  were  no- 
tified of  the  approach  of  a  considerable  body  of 
rebels  from  Pettis  and  Valine  Counties,  and  they 
prudently  determined  to  retreat  from  the  position 
they  held  in  the  church,  believing  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  defend  it  against  greatly  superior 
numbers. 

**  The  attacking  party,  not  aware  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  retreated,  advanced  cautiously,  under 
cover  of  night,  and  b^  a  dexterous  movement 
succeeded  in  surroundmg  the  church,  and  at  a 
signal  agreed  on,  immediately  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  building,  which  being  only 
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weather-boarded  with  thin  pine  or  poplar  plank, 
offered  scarcely  any  resistance  to  tne  bullets 
which  were  rapidly  discharged  from  rifles  and 
shot  guns,  and  which,  passing  through  and 
through  the  house,  killed  and  wounded  many  of 
the  assailants.  Unprepared  for  what  they  mis- 
took for  a  vigorous  aefence  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans,  after  considerable  loss  in  lulled  and 
wounded,  thev  retreated  to  their  camp  a  short 
distance  off ;  but  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  and 
believing  it  entirely  in  their  power  to  capture  the 
small  force  which  had  peppered  them  so  severely, 
they  determined  to  ret!ir^  tothe  charge,  and  to 
carrythe  church  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

*<The  same  precaution  was  used  m  making 
their  advances  for  the  second  attadt,  and  they 
completely  surrounded  the  building  before  the 
wora  was  given  to  fire.  Greatly  to  their  aston- 
ishment, at  the  first  rollev  many  of  their  men 
were  killed,  and  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
building,  several  were  seriously  wounded  by 
splinters,  which  were  scattered  in  every  direction 
by  the  balls  passing  through  the  house.  The 
fire  was  so  d^trucbve  that  no  time  was  lost  in 
forcing  the  doors  of  the  building,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  finish  of  all  the  Dutch  inside ; 
but  greatly  to  their  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation, they  discovered  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle Dutchman  anywhere  about  the  house,  and 
that  they  had  been  guiltv  of  the  extreme  folly  of 
shooting  each  other.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of 
Dunksburg-^an  event  long  to  be  remembered 
by  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  that  quiet  village, 
which  has  thus  become  fiunous  among  the  bloody 
localities  of  Missouri." 


1* 


THE   OLD  RIFIiEMAN. 

BT  FILAMK  TICXNOB,  M.  D. 

Now,  bring  me  out  my  buckskin  suit, 

My  pouch  and  powder  too ; 
We'U  see  if  seventy-six  can  shoot 

As  sixteen  used  to  do. 

Old  Bess,  we've  kept  our  barrels  bright. 
Our  triggers  quick  and  true — 

As  fiir,  if  not  nBjlne  a  sight, 
As  long  ago  we  drew. 

And  pick  me  out  a  trusty  flint— 

A  real  white  and  blue ; 
Perhaps  'twill  win  the  other  tint 

Before  the  hunt  is  tluough. 

Give  boys  your  brass  percussion  caps ; 

Old  "  shut-pan  "  siuts  as  well : 
Tliere's  something  in  the  iparJb,  —  perhajM 

There^s  somethmg  in  the  smell. 

We've  seen  the  red-coat  Briton  bleed ; 

The  red-skin  Indian  too  ; 
We  never  thought  to  draw  a  bead 

On  Yankee-£>odle-doo. 

But,  Bessie,  bless  your  dear  old  heart, 

Those  days  are  mostly  done ; 
And  now  we  must  revive  the  art 

Of  shooting  on  the  run. 


If  Doodle  must  be  meddling,  why, 

There's  only  this  to  do  — 
Select  the  black  spot  in  his  eye, 

And  let  the  daylight  through. 

And  if  he  doesn't  like  the  way 

That  Bess  presents  the  view, 
He'U,  may  be,  change  his  mind,  and  stay 

Where  the  good  Doodles  do,  — 

Where  Lincoln  lives  —  the  man,  you  know, 

Who  kissed  the  Testament; 
To  keep  the  Constitution  ?    No, 

To  keep  the  Government ! 

We'll  hunt  for  Lincoln,  Bess,  old  tool. 

And  take  him  half  and  half; 
We'll  vatitohU  him,  if  a  fool. 

And  mitt  him,  if  acalfl 

We'll  teach  these  shot-gun  boys  tiie 

By  which  a  war  is  won ; 
EspeciaUv,  how  Seventy-six 

To<dc  Tories  on  the  run. 


The  Druhher-Bot  of  ths  Eighth  Micm- 
OAN.^  Charles  Howard  Gardner  was  a  adiool- 
bo^  thirteen  and  a  half  years  old,  in  the  otty  of 
Flmt,  Michigan,  when  the  war  oommeQced.  His 
father  was  connected  with  a  military  organisation 
of  lopg  standing,  and  under  the  first  cful  for  sev- 
enty-five thousand  troops,  immediately  \dt  for 
the  defence  of  the  national  capital  Soon  there 
came  a  second  call  for  three  hundred  thousand 
more,  when  Charlie's  teacher,  S.  C.  Guild,  a  most 
exemplary  young  man,  soon  to  enter  the  mimstry, 
joined  the  army.  Between  Charlie  and  him 
there  existed  a  very  ardent  attachment,  and  Cq>- 
tain  Guild  seconded  Charlie's  earnest  entreaties 
that  he  might  go  with  him  as  a  drummer.  He 
had  been  fimious  from  his  babyhood  for  hk  mu- 
sical ability,  and  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
merited  notorie^  for  his  skilful  handling  of  the 
drumsticks.  *<  K  I  can  go  to  the  war  with  my 
drum,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  a  man  who  can 
handle  a  musket,"  was  Chariie's  persistent  i^iea, 
"  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  go,  especially  as  you, 
mother,  do  not  greatly  neea  me  at  home."  So, 
reluctantly,  the  poor  mother,  who  had  surrendered 
her  husbaind,  consented  that  her  boy  should  join 
the  ^ghth  Michigan  infantry. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Fort  Rojral,  and 
on  their  way  thither,  Charlie  met  his  finther  in 
Washington.  As  they  were  returning  from  the 
navy  yard,  where  they  had  been  for  their  arms, 
he  saw  his  father  a  little  way  ofi*,  and  forgetting 
military  rule,  he  broke  firom  the  ranks,  and  wiu 
child-like  joy  ran  to  his  fifither's  arms.  It  was 
their  last  earthly  meeting,  as  the  No?ember  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Gardner  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Al- 
exan£ia.  Charlie's  letters  to  his  mother  afior 
this  bereavement,  written  from  Port  Royal,  are 
exceedingly  touching,  and  remarkably  thoughtfol 
for  a  boy  not  yet  fourteen.  "  I  am  near  broken- 
hearted,'' he  writes :  '*  I  try  to  be  cheerful,  but  it 
is  of  no  use ;  my  mind  continually  runs  in  the 
direction  of  home,  a  fresh  gush  of  tears  eomei  to 
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2y  ^68,  and  I  haTe  to  weep.  But,  mother,  if 
LIS  is  BO  hard  for  me,  what  must  it  be  for  you  ? 
Don't  take  it  too  much  to  heart,  for  remember 
that  you  have  me  left,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
hdp  you.  I  shall  send  you  all  my  money  here- 
after, for  I  do  not  really  need  money  here.'' 

This  promise  he  fumlled  to  the  ^  letter.  Al- 
ways cheerful,  he  was  a  great  fayorite  with  the 
gBcbtb  and  men,  for  whom  he  neyer  did  a  £Etyor 
but  they  would  compel  him  to  receiye  some  small 
oompensation  in  return.  These  small  gains  he 
carefully  husbanded,  and  increased  them  oy  ped- 
dling papers  and  periodicals,  making  enough  for 
his  little  extra  expenses,  and  inyanably,  on  ey- 
ery  pay-day,  he  sent  his  money  to  his  widowed 
mother.  None  of  the  yioes  of  the  camp  clung 
to  him,  and  amid  the  pro&ne,  and  wmken, 
and  yulgari  he  moyed,  without  assoiling  ibe 
whiteness  of  his  ^oung  souL  His  teacher  and 
Captain  guarded  mm  like  a  father;  he  shared  his 
bed  and  board  with  Charlie,  and  the  two  loycd 
one  another  with  an  affection  so  unusual  that  it 
was  eyerywhere  the  subject  of  comment. 

By  and  by  we  hear  of  the  fearless  little  fellow, 
small  beyond  his  years,  on  the  battle-field  with 
the  sur^[eon,  where  the  grape  and  canister  were 
felling  like  hail  around  them,  pressing  forward  to 
the  front,  during  an  engagement,  wim  the  hospi- 
tal flag  in  his  nand,  to  aid  in  the  care  of  tne 
woonded.  Only  a  peremptory  order  from  a  su- 
perior officer  was  able  to  turn  him  back  to  the 
rear ;  and  there,  when  the  woxmded  were  brought 
in,  he  worked  all  night  and  the  next  day,  carry- 
ing water,  and  bandages,  and  lint,*and  hgnting  up 
the  sorrowfulness  of  the  hour  by  his  boyish  but 
unfailing  kindness.  Neyer  was  he  more  seryioe- 
able  than  during  a  battle.  At  the  terrible  battle 
of  James'  Island,  in  an  assault  on  the  fort,  his 
beloyed  C^stain,  always  foremost  in  the  fight, 
had^'climbea  to  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  when  a 
shot  struck  him,  and  he  fell  backward,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  Now  was  Chariie  indeed  bereayed 
— his  teacher,  captain,  firiend,  fether,  loyer,  dead 
on  the  battle-field,  and  eyen  the  poor  satis&ction 
denied  his  friends  of  burying  his  remains.  His 
letters,  after  this  eyent,  are  one  long  wail  of  sor- 
row—  he  could  not  be  comforted;  and  yet,  al- 
ways thoughtful  for  others,  he  writes :  *'  0,  how 
I  pity  his  poor  mother  I " 

Months  passed,  and  the  Eighth  Michigan  was 
ordered  to  Vicksburg,  to  reenforce  Grant,  who 
had  beleaguered  that  doomed  city.  Battle  after 
battle  ensued — nineteen  of  them — in  all  of 
whkh  Chariie  more  or  less  participated,  often  es- 
caping death  as  by  a  miracle.  Something  of  the 
fierce  life  led  by  this  regiment  maybe  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  men  haye  enlisted  in  it  since  it  first 
took  the  field ;  of  these,  only  four  hundred  sur- 
yiye  to-day,  all  but  eiffht  of  whom  haye  just  re- 
enlisted.  Through  dl  battles,  all  marches,  all 
reconnoissances,  all  campaigns,  Charlie  kept  with 
the  regiment,  crossing  tne  mountains  with  them 
to  Knoxyille,  in  Bumside's  corps,  on  rations  of 
three  ears  of  com  per  day,  and  then  for  weeks 
shut  up  in  that  city,  besieged  by  Longstreet's 


force,  and  subsisting  on  quarter  rations.  Yet  not 
one  word  of  complmnt  eyer  came  from  the  pa- 
triot boy,  not  one  word  of  regret,  only  an  earnest 
desire  to  remain  in  the  sendee  till  the  end  of  tiie 
war. 

At  last  there  came  a  letter  from  the  surgeon. 
During  the  siege  of  Knoxyille,  Charlie  had  been 
wounded  for  the  first  time.  A  chance  shot,  that 
passed  through  the  window  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was,  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  entered 
the  lung.  ^  He  has  been  in  a  yery  dangerous 
condition,"  wrote  the  surgeon,  "  but  he  is  now 
fast  recoyerin^.  He  is  a  uniyersal  pet,  and  is 
well  cared  for  m  the  officers'  quarters.''  The  next 
tidings  were  more  joyfuL  The  regiment  were  on 
their  way  to  Detroit,  on  a  thirty  days'  furlough^ 
and  would  remain  to  recruit  Now  the  telegraph 
notified  those  interested  that  they  were  in  Louis- 
ville —  then  in  Indianapolis  —  in  Michigan  City 
^  at  last  in  Detroit 

With  a  happy  heart  the  good  mother  tele- 
graphed to  haye  her  boy  sent  to  Chicago  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  then  she  watched  the  arri- 
val of  the  trains.  '*  He  will  be  here  to-night  — 
he  ^rill  be  here  to-morrow,"  she  said;  and  ey- 
ery  summons  to  the  door  she  was  sure  was  her 
C^iarlie.  Eyerything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
darling  —  his  room  —  his  dothes  —  the  supper- 
table  set  with  the  luxuries  he  loyed  —  and  there 
sat  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  waiting  for  him. 
A  knock  at  the  door  —  all  start  —  all  rush  —  'tis 
Charlie !  No,  only  a  telegram.  God  help  the  poor 
broken  hearts,  as  they  read  it  —  "  The  regiment 
has  arrived,  but  Charlie  is  dead!^*  And  this 
was  alL  

A  Shell  on  Boakd  Ship.  —  A  shell  from  a 
rifled  cannon  must  be  a  yery  nice  yisitor  to  ^*  drop 
in  "  to  a  small  party,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
exploits  of  one  which  struck  tne  United  States 
steamer  Massachusetts,  off  Ship  Island,  and  which 
a  writer  who  was  on  board  describes  as  follows : 

"During  the  action  I  think  we  hit  her,  the 
Florida,  four  times,  and  I  know  she  hit  us  once 
with  a  sixty-eight  pound  rifle  shell  (that  is  the 
way  we  got  the  exact  size  of  her  rifled  ^n).  The 
shell  entered  on  our  starboard  quarter,  just  aboye 
the  iron  part  of  the  hull ;  it  came  through  the 
side  angling  aft  (as  we  were  a  little  abaft  her  beam 
when  it  struck  us),  and  took  the  deck  in  the  pas- 
sage way  between  two  state-rooms,  and  com- 
pletely cut  off  eighteen  of  the  deck  planks,  and 
then  struck  a  beam,  which  canted  it  up  a  little,  so 
that  it  took  the  steam-heating  pipes  under  our 
dinin^-table,  cutting  off  fiye  of  them,  and  tearing 
our  dining-table  all  to  pieces  -» then  went  thibu^h 
the  state-room,  bulkhead,  and  ceiling  of  the  ship 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  struck  one  of  the  outside 
timbers,  and  broke  eyery  plank  abreast  of  it  short 
oS,  from  the  spar  to  the  gun  deck :  it  then  fell 
down  on  to  the  cabin  deck  and  exploded,  knock- 
ing four  state-rooms  into  one,  breaking  aU  the 
fflass  and  crockery  ware,  shattering  the  cabin  yery 
Mtdly,  breaking  up  the  furniture,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  ship ;  but  we  had  three  streams  of  water 
upon  the  nre  at  yery  short  notice,  and  put  it  out 
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before  it  did  anj  damage  —  keeping  up  our  chase 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.'* 

A  letter  from  the  Surgeon  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, Dr.  John  H.  Mackie,  gives  information  that 
he  was  the  only  person  wounded  by  this  destruo- 
tive  visitor.  He  was  struck  by  a  splinter  on  the 
shin.  _— « 

A  CoLOBED  Hero.  —  During  the  thickest  of 
the  fight  at  Belmont,  the  body  servant  of  General 
McClemand,  a  mulatto  named  William  Stains, 
exhibited  conspicuous  courage.  He  was  close  by 
the  General  during  the  whole  engagement,  cheer- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  swearing  that  he  would  shoot 
the  first  man  that  showed  the  white  feather. 
'bS.anj  of  the  soldiers  laughed  heartilv  at  the 
fighting  negro,  while  the  bullets  flew  about  like 
hail. 

In  the  course  of  the  fight  a  captidn  of  one  of 
the  companies  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball,  which 
disabled  him  from  walking.  The  mulatto  boy, 
who  was  mounted,  rode  up  to  him,  and  shouted 
out,  "  Captain,  if  you  can  fight  any  longer  for  the 
old  Stars  and  Stripes,  take  my  horse  and  lead 
your  men."  He  then  dismounted  and  helped  the 
wounded  officer  into  his  saddle,  and  as  ne  was 
walking  away,  a  rebel  dragoon  rushed  forward  at 
the  officer  to  take  him  prisoner.  The  negro  drew 
his  revolver,  and  put  a  ball  through  the  rebel's 
head,  scattering  his  brains  over  the  horse's  neck. 


Passing  the  Batteries. — The  world  knows 
how  Vicksburg  was  taken.  After  four  months  of 
inefiectual  but  constant  labor  to  flank  it  on  the 
north,  and  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  bend  so  as  to 
divert  the  river  from  its  course.  Grant  suddenly 
projected  a  new  and  brilliant  line  of  strategy, 
which  was  crowned  with  success. 

That  was  to  march  his  army  down  past  the 
stronghold,  on  the  Louisiana  snore,  run  six  or 
eight  Doats  by  the  batteries  and  take  them  down 
twenty-five  miles  to  Bruinsburg,  just  below  Jefl* 
Davis' Plantation,  and  act  as  ferry-^oats  in  taking 
the  army  across.  Then  his  problem  was  to 
march  north,  cut  the  roads  between  Vicksburg 
and  Jackson,  and  establish  a  base  of  supplies  on 
the  Yazoo  Biver,  and  forcing  the  army  of  Pem- 
berton  back  into  the  "  Gibraltar  of  the  South," 
surround  it,  and  either  storm  or  starve  it  into  sur- 
render.   This  ^?as  the  plan  that  succeeded. 

But  the  most  hazardous  part  of  this  enterprise 
was  to  run  the  batteries.  Volunteers,  however,  for 
this  dangerous  service,  were  numerous,  and  among 
others  three  army  correspondents  of  leading  New 
York  papers  were  on  board — Mr.  Richardson  of 
the  Tribune,  Mr.  Browne  of  the  Herald,  and  Mr. 
Colbum  of  the  World. 

These  knights-errant  of  the  quill  have  each 
given  to  the  world  their  story.  But  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Colbum,  especially  what  relates  to  the 
passing  of  the  battenes,  is  not  surpassed  by  either 
of  the  others  in  thrilling  interest. 

<'Itwas  ten  o'clock  on  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  even  for  those  latitudes, 
when  we  oast  loose  at  Milliken's  Bend,  and  our 


litde  tug  snorted  down  the  river  accompamed  br 
the  transport  A.  D.  Hine.  % 

*'  Our  adieus  said,  we  auietly  chatted,  and  Bit^ 
idled  a  solitary  bottle  of  ory  Catawba  which  some 
good  friends  had  sent  on  board  for  our  comfort. 
We  had  on  board,  as  a  guard,  fifteen  sharp- 
shooters from  the  Forty-seventh  Ohio,  under 
Captain  Ward,  Surgeon  Davidson,  the  tu^s  orew 
of  eight,  four  persons  on  their  way  to  join  their 
regiments,  and  our  party  of  three,  all  volunteen. 

**  I  should  here  mention,  as  illustrating  the  tem- 
per of  that  army,  that  wlkn  fourteen  volunteen 
were  called  for,  ib»  whole  regiment  stepped  fiar> 
ward.  Company  A  was  sele^ed,  and  etill  then 
was  a  squabble  to  go.  Fourteen  were  thoiinarked 
off;  a  fifteenth  begged  permission  of  the  Coknnei, 
and  one  actually  luud  a  premium  of  five  dollars  to 
his  comrade  for  tne  privilege  of  going  on  this  faai- 
ardous  service.  The  barges  were  covered  with 
tiers  of  hay  in  order  to  protect  the  tug,  but  the 
hay  was  deemed  almost  unnecessary,  and  so  pot 
on  quite  loosely,  and  the  ends  of  the  boat  wen 
quite  exposed. 

**  At  midnight  we  came  in  sight  of  VidLsboig; 
At  half  past  twelve,  as  we  were  steaming  acroii 
the  upper  side  of  the  point,  the  rebel  pickets  on 
the  Louisiana  shore  began  to  fire  upon  us ;  thetr 
shots,  however,  did  no  damage. 

'*  At  quarter  before  one  a  rocket  shot  up  from 
the  upper  batteries.  There  was  no  need  of  such 
a  waniing,  for  the  boats  might  be  seen  almost  as 
clearly  as  by  sunlight,  and  the  loud  puff  of  our 
exhaust  pipe  gave  ample  warning  when  we  were 
three  miles  distant. 

**  At  five  minutes  past  one  the  first  shot  was  fired, 
and  struck  so  near  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whedier 
the  barges  were  hit.  A  lull  of  a  few  nunutes, 
then  another,  closely  followed  by  a  round.  It 
kept  up  in  this  way  as  we  were  rounding  the 
bend,  the  shots  all  seeming  to  come  very  near  to 
us,  but  few  striking,  as  we  could  perceive  by  the 
momentary  throb  of  the  hull  when  struck. 

**  With  the  exception  of  Captain  Ward,  the 
pilots,  engineers,  and  fbemen,  the  rest  of  us  weze 
posted  along  the  barges,  on  the  tkrt  far  an  at- 
tempt at  boarding. 

*' By  reference  to  a  map  of  the  locality,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  river  forms  a  kind  of  loop  in  front 
of  Vicksburg ;  so  that  we  had  to  run  a  portion 
of  the  distance  by,  and  then  turn  under  fiire,  and 
run  the  whole  line  back  again.  In  this  way  we 
were  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  starboard  side, 
then  from  the  bow,  and,  when  fairiy  in  fit>nt  of 
the  batteries,  from  all  three  directions  to  a  eon- 
centrated  fire. 

**  At  first  there  were  efforts  to  peer  firom  behind 
the  rampart  of  hay  bales  and  duck  on  perceiring 
the  flash  of  the  rebel  guns ;  but  soon  the  shoti 
were  so  rapid,  and  from  points  so  widdy  apui, 
that  that  exciting  amusement  was  dropped.  The 
screaming  of  the  shells  as  they  went  over  us,  the 
splashing  and  spray,  were  for  a  time  subjects  of 
jesting  and  imitation,  when  a  shell  burst  three 
ieet  over  our  heads  with  a  stunning  report 

**  Twenty  minutes  (long  minutes  those)  under 
fire,  and  nobody  hurt ! 
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**  The  bams  still  floating,  and  the  little  propeller 
making  eight  miles  an  hour.  We  had  already 
passed  the  upper  batteries,  and*  were  congratu- 
Mting  ourseWes  on  our  ^^ood  luck,  the  guns  pour- 
ing broadsides  at  us  with  amazing  noise,  as  we 
were  but  four  hundred  yards  from  the  guns,  and 
it  seemed  in  the  clear  air  as  if  we  were  right  in 
front  of  the  muzzles.  Several  shots  struck  the 
barges  Tery  heayily ;  still  there  was  no  stoppage. 
It  must  have  been  about  a  quarter  before  two, 
when  all  the  roar  of  the  guns  was  drowned  in 
one  terrific  report,  as  if  a  magazine  had  burst 
tmder  us. 

*'  My  first  thought  was  that  the  powder  had  been 
stowed  on  the  barges,  and  bad  ignited  $  but,  on 
dambering  up  among  smoke  and  flames,  I  could 
see  indeed  nothing  tike  a  tug.  She  had  exploded, 
and  the  white  hot  cinders  were  thrown  up  in  a 
spouting  shower,  while  steam  and  smoke  envel- 
oped the  barges  like  a  palL 

**  Almost  at  the  same  minute  the  batteries  com* 
menced  a  vengeful,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a 
savage  fire  upon  us,  faster  and  faster.  The  shells 
burst  all  round  and  above  us  for  a  few  moments 
with  a  stunning  and  blinding  effect  The  coals 
had  set  fire  to  the  hay  bales  in  several  places ;  the 
bursting  shells  had  aided  in  the  work.  In  vain 
did  we  trample  upon  them,  and  throw  them  over- 
board, bummg  our  hands,  feet,  and  clothing  in 
the  effort.  No  buckets  were  to  be  found.  They 
had  been  blown  away.  On  looking  down  between 
the  barges,  there  hung  the  fragments  of  ibe  tug 
by  the  tow  ropes.  The  little  craft,  being  nearly 
all  boiler,  had  been  shattered  to  atoms,  as  we 
learned  afterwards,  by  a  ten-inch  shelL 

**  The  rebels  then  set  up  a  hideous  yell  from  the 
bluffs,  as  if  in  mockery  at  our  crippled  condition. 
The  batteries  kept  on  firing,  the  blazing  hay  l^ht- 
ing  up  the  river.  We  were  then  slowly  drirang 
with  the  current  past  the  front  of  the  city.  Our 
disaster  happened  right  abreast  of  the  court- 
house, when  we  had  passed  more  than  half  the 
batteries,  and  imder  the  fire  of  them  all. 

**  As  soon  as  we  could  clearly  see  through  the 
blinding  smoke,  we  found  Mr.  Browne  standing 
bareheaded  on  the  topmost  bale,  as  if  he  were  a 
defiant  target  for  the  rebel  gunners.  Captain 
Ward  had  been  blown  forward  thirty  feet  from 
the  tug  into  the  river,  and  two  of  his  men  were 
engaged  in  fishing  him  up.  The  wounded  and 
scalded  men  were  crying  for  help,  answered  only 
by  an  occasional  sheu  or  malicious  cheer. 

**  After  a  few  moments  of  hasty  and  rather  in- 
formal consultation,  it  was  deemed  best  to  quit 
the  barges,  as  the  fiames  were  crowding  us  very 
closely.  Bales  of  hay  were  then  tumbled  off  into 
the  river,  and  the  wounded  placed  upon  them. 

*^  The  heat  now  became  intense.  Mr.  Browne  and 
myself  remained  till  all  were  off,  and  then,  with 
but  one  bale  for  the  two,  stripped  for  the  plunge. 
Just  as  we  were  ready,  a  sobd  shot  whistled  be- 
tween us,  and  ploughed  into  the  water  under  Mr. 
Bichardson's  feet,  overturning  him  from  his  bale, 
and  producing  a  foimtain  of  spray  where  he  had 
sunk. 

«<  Our  eyes  were  gladdened  at  his  return  to  the 
surface  unhurt 


'*We  leaped  into  the  muddy  flood  and  buf- 
feted the  waves  for  some  minutes  —  with  a  sense 
of  relief  from  the  insupportable  heat  Junius 
followed,  and  together  we  commenced  swimming 
for  the  Louisiana  shore,  supposing  that  our  pick- 
ets occupied  it 

«  We  had  been  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour 
perhaps,  when  the  sound  of  the  stroke  of  oars 
reached  us,  and  presently  a  yawl  pulled  round 
the  barges.  Our  first  emotions  were  pleasant 
enough,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  when  we  saw 
the  gray  clothing  of  the  boatmen.  They  scooped 
us  in  by  the  time  we  had  drifted  two  miles  below 
the  city,  and  with  some  roughness  impressed  upon 
us  the  fieict  that  we  were  prisoners.  Drippmg 
and  shivering,  we  were  marched  up  to  the  ci^ 
and  taken  before  the  Provost  Marshal  and  regis- 
tered."   

Willie  Johnson,  thirteen  years  old,  oV  St 
Johnsbury,  a  drummer  boy  in  company  D,  Third 
Vermont  regiment,  received  a  medal  for  his  he- 
roic conduct  in  the  seven  days'  fight  before  Bich- 
mond.  On  the  retreat,  when  strong  men  threw 
away  their  Runs,  knapsacks,  and  blankets,  that 
they  might  nave  less  weight  to  carry,  this  little 
fellow  kept  his  drum,  and  brought  it  safely  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  where  he  had  the  honor  of 
drumming  for  division  parade,  being  the  only 
drummer  who  brought  his  drum  from  the  fielo. 
When  these  facts  were  reported  to  the  War  De- 
partment by  the  division  commander,  Willie  was 
presented  with  the  star  medal  of  honor  by  Secre- 
tary Stanton  in  person. 


Stobt  op  the  Draft.  —  The  enrolling  officer 

of district,  was  very  active  and  thorough 

in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  One  day  he 
went  to  the  house  of  a  countryman,  and  finding 
none  of  the  male  members  at  home,  he  made  in- 
quiry of  an  old  woman  about  the  name  and  age 
of  tne  **  males "  of  the  family.  After  naming 
several,  the  old  lady  stopped^  "Is  there  any 
more?"  asked  the  officer.  "No,"  replied  the 
woman, "  none  except  Billy  Bray."  "  Buly  Bray  P 
Where  is  he  ?  "  *'  He  was  at  the  bam  a  moment 
ago,"  said  the  old  lady.  Out  went  the  officer,  but 
he  could  not  find  the  man.  Coming  back,  the 
worthy  officer  questioned  the  old  lady  as  to  the 
age  of  Billy,  and  went  away,  after  enrolling  his 
name  among  those  to  be  drafted.  The  time  of 
drafting  came,  and  among  those  on  whom  the 
draft  fell  was  Billy  Bray.  No  one  knew  him. 
Where  did  he  live?  The  officer  who  enrolled 
him  was  called  upon  to  produce  the  conscript: 
and  lo  and  behold,  Billy  Bray  was  a  jackass ! 
and  stands  now  on  the  list  of  drafted  men  as 
forming  one  of  the  quota  of  Maryland. 


A  Beautiful  Incident. — A  Washington 
correspondent  mentions  the  following  incident  as 
showing  the  kinchiess  of  heart  of  President  Lin- 
coln: 
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At  the  reception  this  afternoon,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  many  persons  present  noticed  three 
little  girls,  poorly  oressed,  ue  children  of  some 
mechanic  or  laboring  man,  who  had  followed  the 
visitors  into  the  house  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
They  passed  round  from  room  to  room,  and  were 
hastening  through  the  reception  room  with  some 
trepidation,  when  the  President  called  to  them, 
"  Little  girls !  are  you  going  to  pass  me  without 
shaking  hands  P  "  Then  he  bent  his  tall,  awk- 
ward form  down,  and  shook  each  little  girl  warmly 
by  the  hand.  ETer^body  in  the  apartment  was 
spell-bound  by  the  mcident,  so  simple  in  itself, 
yet  revealing  so  much  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character. 
His  heart  overflows  with  kindness,  he  possesses 
deep  anti-filavery  convictions,  and  he  never  takes 
a  badLward  step,  even  if  he  does  sometimes  hesi- 
tate long  before  taking  one  in  advance. 


"  That  Deab  Old  Flag."  —  Perhaps  no  man, 
since  the  days  of  Falstaff  and  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  was  ever  more  tormented  by  women 
than  was  General  Butler,  after  the  issue  of  his 
famous  *'  Order,  No.  28,"  directed  to  the  women 
of  New  Orleans.  The  secesh  crinoline  from  that 
time  forward  delighted  to  tease,  vex,  and  iritate 
him.  Numbeiless  were  the  pretexts  they  would 
get  up  to  go  and  call  on  him,  and  extract  impa- 
tient or  angry  retorts  from  him,  which  they  would 
retail  to  their  friends  afterwards,  with  the  great- 
est ffusto.  *'  To  take  the  oath,"  was  with  them 
the  height  of  infamy ;  nevertheless,  there  were 
found  men,  who  not  willingly  only,  but  gladly  re- 
newed their  fealty  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Of  these,  one  man,  who  had  always  been 
known  as  a  Union  man,  but  whose  wife  was  in- 
tensely Southern  in  her  views  and  feelings, 
promptly  came  forward  and  "  took  the  oath."  It 
was  not  long  before  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  hideous  fact,  and  she  determined  upon  some 
sort  of  revenge.  A  magnificent  looking  woman 
she  was,  and  of  elegant  and  commanding  man- 
ner. Attirins  herself  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
becoming  style  and  costume,  she  waited  upon  the 
General,  gave  her  husband's  name,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  eminent  distinction  and  courtesy. 
After  exchanging  a  few  elegant  and  gracious 
compliments  with  the  General  and  his  sta£^  and 
attracting  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the 
room,  she  proceeded  to  unfold  the  object  of 
her  visit. 

"  General,"  said  she,  "  some  of  my  friends  have 
taken  the  oath ;  my  husband  has  taken  the  oath ; " 
and  clasping  her  bands  upon  her  breast,  and  roll- 
ing her  eyes  heavenward,  she  exclaimed  in  tones 
that  Mrs.  Siddons,  even,  might  have  envied,  **  I 
have  come  down  to  swear  allegiance  to  that  dear 
flag."  The  denouement  was  as  irresistiUe  as 
it  was  unexpected.  Bursts  of  laughter  rung 
through  the  presence-chamber,  and  Butler,  seeing 
that  he  was  sold,  retorted  angrily,  "We  don't 
want  your  oath,  madam ;  go  home  and  take  care 
of  your  house  and  your  fraiiiy ;  that's  the  proper 
place  for  women.* 


A  Loud  Outcbt. — General  Sherman,  beftn 
starting  on  that  ffreat  campaign,  passed  some  pot 
of  the  winter  of  1863-4  m  Huntsville,  Alabamau 

As  this  community  had  been  from  the  first  in- 
tensely and  bitterly  disloyal,  he  did  not  regaid 
them  as  entitled  to  any  spedal  knienxnr  or  pn»> 
tection.    Houses  vacated  by  frigitive  rebels  wne 

generally  taken  for  quarters  by  his  aS&eent  sod 
le  expression  of  open  and  demmt  disloyalty  was 
checked  by  the  bayonet.  This  natural  result  of 
the  success  of  the  Union  arms  is  commaited  on 
and  described  in  the  following  terms  by  a  Hmits- 
ville  correspondent  of  a  Sou^em  p«>er,  agwag 
himself  «adle:" 

**  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  I  Idt  Himtsville^ 
Alabama.  The  iron  hand  of  despotiam  is  upon 
the  people ;  not  perhaps  as  roughly,  nor  as  ^ron- 
ly,  as  two  years  ago,  when  the  impotent  ^^^^^ 
commanded  there ;  nevertheless,  the  hand  is  irooy 
and  thumb-screws  are  in  it,  which  daily  are  ti^;fafe- 
ened,  slowly,  but  surely,  a  little  more  and  a  little 
more.  The  people,  as  a  body,  are  true  to  oar 
eause,  and  the  principles  involved  in  it ;  jet  thevt 
are  a  few,  four  or  five  at  the  most,  who  are  not 
only  untrue,  but  vilely  and  fetidly  dishonorable 
in  their  conduct  towards  men  who  are  honorable, 
and  whose  degradation  to  their  tmholy  level  is  a 
piime  object  in  their  movement.  It  would  do  no 
good  to  name  them ;  the  absentees,  r^igees,  and 
exiles  from  Huntsville  know  them;  out  per- 
sonal wrongs  inflicted  bv  these  men  tempt  strong- 
ly to  name,  and  hold  the  wretches  up  to  a  just 
and  blasting  reprobation.  A  few  days  ago*  a 
body  of  gentlemen,  unexceptionable  in  character, 
and  conservative  by  affe,  were  exiled  upon  a  four- 
teen hours'  order  to  leave,  because  they  refused 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  Gov^nmeot 
they  abhor  in  their  inner  souls.  The  promptness 
and  alacrity  with  which  they  obeyed  the  order 
appeared  to  chagrin  tiie  domestic  traitors,  sad 
ratber  exaspmte  the  enemy  in  possession  dT  the 
place.  This  is  evidence  by  a  change  of  policy 
after  the  departure  of  the  jjentlemen  alluded  to^ 
because  the  grace  with  whidi  they  left,  indicated 
that  it  was  no  trial  at  all  to  their  fiiith  or  saunt 
of -martyrdom,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  it.  'tbef 
-—the  ofl&oers  in  charae — have  determined  not 
to  make  any  more  exiles,  by  sending  the  leco- 
sants  of  the  oath  South ;  they  will,  henoefortfa,  be 
ordered  North,  and  buried  in  Northern  bastOes. 
Already  they  have  immured  one  heroic  <^d  soul, 
William  McboweU,  in  the  penitentiary  in  Nash- 
ville. They  intend  to  murder  him,  and  in  this 
way — but,  thank  Heaven,  they  have  elected  one, 
who,  God  willing,  will  be  up  to  the  emef]jgeBcy. 
If  his  country  calls  on  him  for  the  sacrmoe,  I 
know  no  man  (and  I  know  him  well)  who  wiD 
more  cheerfully,  more  heroically,  make  it.  As 
another  indication  of  Yankee  barbarism,  brutali- 
tv,  cruel  and  relentless,  I  will  mention  an  inci- 
aent,  all  the  more  cruel  because  it  involved  not 
wounds  of  the  body,  not  torture  of  the  nerve  and 
flesh,  but  terrific  convulsions  of  the  soul  itsdt 
and  the  more  painful  because  that  soul«  or  rather 
those  souls,  are  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
moral  perfeetion,  and  susceptiUe  of  keenest  tor^ 
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tore.  The  Tenerable  Ex-GoTemor  Chapman  re- 
ceived an  order,  on  the  19th  of  January,  to  leave 
his  house  and  fionily  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the 
20th ;  and  when  in  the  arms  of  his  fiunily,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  the  loved  ones,  on  whom  the  winds 
of  heaven  had  never  blown  roughly,^ at  that 
painfhl  moment,  as  if  to  sound  the  depths  of 
their  own  depravitv,  and  the  unknown  depths  of 
sensitive  souls,  a  Yankee  order  was  thrust  into 
his  hands,  requiring  wife  and  daughters  to  vacate 
their  premises  by  two  o'clock  P.  M.  the  same 
day,  not  allowing  any  article  to  be  removed ;  and 
a  guard  was  placed  to  carry  out  the  order.  The 
circumstances,  with  the  fortitude  manifested,  pre- 
sented to  me  a  spectacle  of  moral  grandeur  oc- 
casionally read  of — rarely  witnes^d.  Whilst 
speaking  of  the  heroism  of  the  old  Governor,  I 
will  mention  an  incident  that  occurred  in  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  the  Yankee  Colonel 
commanding  the  post  The  Governor,  knowing 
he  would  be  compelled  to  leave  in  a  day  or  so, 
to  secure  some  of  the  commonest  claims  of  hu- 
manity towards  his  fiunHy  during  his  absence,  ap- 
proached the  Colonel,  who  replied:  'Governor 
Chapman — I  believe  that  is  your  name.'  '  Yesy 
sir.'  *  Did  you  not,  in  a  pubhc  spjeech,  in  Hunts- 
ville,  say,  that  to  secure  secession,  you  would 
sacrifice  your  property  and  your  life  P '  After  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  venerable  man  replied, 
with  emphasis,  *  No,  sir.  To  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection, Colonel,  I  have  made  no  public  speech 
since  the  revolution  commenced.  I  was  in  Europe 
at  the  time.  You  know  my  principles.  Colonel, 
from  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  you ;  and 
though  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  "  speech,"  or 
expression,  my  principles,  as  you  very  well  know, 
lead  in  that  du'ection.  And,  lest  you  might 
suppose  I  would  desire  to  evade  consequences 
and  responsibilities  attachable  to  such  princi- 
ples,' rismg  to  the  full  height  of  person  and  dig- 
nity, 'I  wiu  say  it  noWf  and  more — not  only  wul 
I  sacrifice  myself  and  property,  but,  sir,  wife  and 
chOdren,  to  the  preservation  of  our  holy  cause.' 
The  statement  of  these  honorable  incidents  runs 
out  this  to  great  length ;  but  I  unll  state  a  fact  or 
two :  *  Greenbacks '  are  two  and  a  half  for  one  in 
gold  in  Himtsville  and  Nashville;  and  though 
the  money  quotations  in  Northern  papers  place 
them  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  the  truth  is,  two  months  ago,  in  New 
York,  in  Wall  Street,  no  •  operation '  could  be  per- 
formed at  less  rate  than  two  for  one.  The  YaiULee 
troops  in  Himtsville,  whose  term  of  service  has 
expired,  are  converting  their  *  greenbacks '  into 
Confederate  currency  to  take  home.  I  state  this 
for  an  incontrovertibleyac(.  Not  in  one  instance 
only,  but  I  witnessed  several  of  the  same.  The 
streets  are  becoming  foul ;  the  groves  and  wood- 
land around  the  town  being  swept  away,  all  the 
lesser  houses  about  the  town  are  being  torn  down 
to  floor  and  weather-board  winter  quarters  for 
them.  Every  house  in  the  city  has  been  surveyed 
for  occupation  by  them  —  not  in  a  desultory  man- 
ner, but  regularly  and  systematically.  It  is  the 
duty  of  an  officer,  one  Lieutenant  Cliff,  to  assign 
these  quarters  i  thusi  according  to  niik  or  per- 


sonal standing  (if  any)  at  home,  are  they  placed 
in  palaces  of  average  respectability  in  appear- 
ance. Colonel  G.  P.  Bimey's  mansion  is  assigned 
as  headquarters  for  General  Sherman  &  Co.  A 
regular  system  of  operating  is  thus  instituted, 
and  as  an  entering  wedge  to  confiscation,  this  is 
the  object  of  this  procedure.  But,  through  aU, 
the  people  are  true  and  devoted.  I  would  men- 
tion more,  but  already  I  have  written  at  too  much 
length.  You  may  relv  on  the  women  —  God 
bless  them  ^  in  North  Alabama.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  dlBgraoefid  and  unpatriotic  ex- 
oeptions." 


The  House  that  Jeff  Built. — The  Hart- 
ford Post  published  the  following  history  of  the 
celebrated  edifice  erected  by  J.  Davis,  Esq.,  as 
authentic.  It  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing infiint  politicians  a  clear,  concise,  and  truthful 
description  of  the  habitation,  and  the  fortunes  and 
nusfortunes,  and  doings  of  the  inmates : 

"L  The  Southern  Conpederact. — This  is 
the  house  that  Jeff  built. 

«n.  The  Ethiopun.— This  is  the  malt  that 
lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff  built 

"HL  The  Underobound  Bailroad. — This 
is  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house 
that  Jeff  built 

"IV.  The  FuQinyE  Slave  Law.  — This  is 
the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that 
lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff  built 

"V.  The  Personal  Liberty  Bill.  —  This 
is  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat 
that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff 
built 

"  VI.  Chief  Justice  Taney.  —  This  is  the 
cow  with  crumpled  horn  that  tossed  the  dog  that 
worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  tiie 
malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff  built 

"  VIL  James  Buchanan. — This  is  the  maiden 
all  forlorn  that  milked  the  cow  with  crumpled  horn 
that  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed 
the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Jeff  built 

*'  Vin.  C.  Cesh.  —  This  is  the  man  all  tattered 
and  torn  that  married  the  maiden  all  forlorn  that 
milked  the  cow  with  crumpled  horn  that  tossed 
the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat 
that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff 
built 

**  IX.  Plunder.  --This  is  the  priest  all  shaven 
and  shorn  that  married  the  man  all  tattered  and 
torn  to  the  maiden  all  forlorn  that  milked  the  cow 
with  crumpled  horn  that  tossed  the  dog  that  wor- 
ried the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt 
that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff  built" 


EPIGRAM. 

Whilst  Bailer  plays  his  siUy  pranks, 
And  closes  up  New  Orleans'  banks. 
Our  Stonewall  Jackson,  with  more  enimhigt 
Keeps  Yankee  Banks  forever  nmning. 
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Friends  in  Scotland.  —  When  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  General  Lee's  retreat 
reached  the  village  of  Bankfoot,  in  Perthshire,  the 
friends  of  the  North  got  quite  jubilant  A  banner 
was  hastily  painted  with  the  motto  on  one  side, 
"Vicksburg  is  taken;"  on  the  rererse,  **God 
speed  the  North."  A  floral  derice  on  a  large 
scale  was  also  extemporized,  and  at  eight  o'clock  a 
procession  set  out  through  the  village,  accom- 
panied by  the  music*  band.  At  the  close  of  the 
procession  the  political  lions  of  the  place  and  the 
members  of  the  band  repaired  to  the  inn,  where 
President  Lincoln  and  his  successful  Generals' 
healths  were  drunk  with  rounds  of  cheers,  and 
then  all  went  peaceably  and  gladly  to  their  homes. 


AT  PORT  ROYAL. 

BT  JOHN  OBEBNLBAF  WBITTIBB. 

The  tent- lights  glimmer  on  the  land. 

The  ship-lights  on  the  sea ; 
The  night- wind  smooths  with  drifting  sand 

Our  track  on  lone  Tybee. 

At  last  our  grating  keels  outslide, 
Our  good  boats  forward  swing ; 

And  while  we  ride  the  land-lockeid  tide. 
Our  negroes  row  and  sing. 

For  dear  the  bondman  holds  his  gifts 

Of  music  and  of  song — 
The  gold  that  kindly  Nature  sifts 

Among  his  sands  of  wrong ;  — 

The  power  to  make  his  toiling  days 
And  poor  home-comforts  please ; 

The  quaint  relief  of  mirth  that  plays 
With  sorrow's  minor  keys. 

Another  glow  than  simset's  fire 
Has  filled  the  West  with  light, 

Where  field  and  gamer,  bam  and  byre 
Are  blazing  through  the  night. 

The  land  Is  wild  with  fear  and  hate ; 

The  rout  runs  mad  and  fiist ; 
From  hand  to  hand,  from  gate  to  gate, 

The  flaming  brand  is  passed. 

The  lurid  glow  falls  strong  across 
Dark  faces  broad  with  smiles : 

Not  theirs  the  terror,  hate,  and  loss 
That  fire  yon  blazing  piles. 

With  oar-strokes  timing  to  their  song. 

They  weave  in  simple  lays 
The  pathos  of  remembered  wrong. 

The  hope  of  better  days ;  — 

The  triimiph-note  that  Miriam  sung, 

The  joy  of  uncaged  birds : 
Softening  with  Afric's  mellow  tongue 

Their  broken  Saxon  words. 

SONG  OF  THE  NBGBO  BOATMEN. 

O,  praise  an*  tanks !    De  Lord  he  come 

To  set  de  people  free ; 
An'  massa  tmk  it  day  ob  doom, 

An'  we  ob  jubilee. 


De  Lord,  dat  heap  de  Red  Seawsves, 

He  jus'  as  'trong  as  den ; 
He  say  de  word :  we  las*  night  slaves. 

To-day  do  Lord's  free  men  I 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow* 
We'll  hab  de  rice  and  com ; 

0  ncbber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn ! 

Ole  massa  on  he  trabbles  gone ; 

He  leaf  de  land  behind : 
De  Lord's  breff  blow  him  furderon, 

Like  com  shuck  in  de  wind. 
We  own  de  hoe,  we  own  de  plough. 

We  own  de  hands  dat  hold ; 
We  sell  de  pig,  we  sell  de  oow. 

But  nebber  chile  be  sold. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  htofWf 
We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  com ; 

O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  I 

We  pray  de  Lord ;  he  gib  us  signs 

Dat  some  day  we  be  free ; 
De  norf  wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 

De  wild-duck  to  de  sea ; 
We  tink  it  when  de  churoh-bell  ring. 

We  dream  it  in  de  dream ; 
De  rice-bird  mean  it  when  he  sing, 

De  eagle  when  he  scream. 

De  yam  will  gro^»  de  cotton  blow. 
We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  com ; 

O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 

We  know  de  promise  nebber  faU, 

An'  nebber  lie  de  word ; 
So,  like  de  'postles  in  de  jail. 

We  waited  for  de  Lord ; 
An'  now  he  open  ebery  door. 

An'  trow  away  de  key ; 
He  tink  we  lub  him  so  before, 

We  lub  him  better  free. 

Deyam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 
He'll  gib  de  rice  an'  com ; 

O  nebber  you  fear;  if  nebba  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn ! 

So  sing  our  dusky  gondoliers ; 

And  with  a  secret  pain. 
And  smiles  that  seem  akin  to  tears, 

We  hear  the  wild  refrain. 

We  dare  not  share  the  negro's  trust, 

Nor  yet  his  hope  deny ; 
We  only  know  that  God  is  just, 

And  every  wrong  shall  die. 

Rude  seems  the  song;  each  swarthy  &ce, 

Flame-lighted,  ruder  still ; 
We  start  to  think  that  hapless  race 

Must  shape  our  good  or  ill ;  — 

That  laws  of  changeless  justice  bind 

Oppressor  with  oppressed ; 
And  close  as  sin  and  6ufi(ning  joined. 

We  march  to  fate  abreast. 

Sing  on,  poor  hearts !  your  chant  shall  be 

Our  sign  of  blight  or  bloom,  — 
The  Vala-song  of  Liberty, 

Or  death-rune  of  our  doom ! 
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Incident  of  Lookout  Valley. — "An  un- 
reoorded  inoideiit  of  the  midnight  fi^ht  between 
Hooker's  and  Longstreet's  forces  m  Lookout 
Valley,  ten  days  ago,  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
and  deserves  to  have  a  place  on  the  record,''  says 
a  correspondent.  "  A  short  time  subsecjuent  to 
this  magnificent  charge  on  the  enemy  m  their 
breastworks  by  Oeneral  Geary's  brigade.  General 
Howard,  taking  with  him  a  small  escort  of  cav- 
alry, started  for  that  part  of  the  field  where  Gen- 
end  Geary  was  supposed  to  be.  He  had  not  gone 
fkr  when  he  came  up  with  a  body  of  infantry. 

*  What  cavalry  is  that  P '  was  the  hail  <Allrig:ht,' 
responded  General  Howard^  at  the  same  time 
calling  out,  'What  men  are  those P'  'Long- 
street's,'  was  the  reply.  '  All  right ;  come  here,' 
said  General  Howard.    The   men  approached. 

*  Have  we  whipped  those  fellows  P '  asked  General 
Howard,  in  a  manner  to  keep  up  the  deception. 

*  No,  d — ^n  them ;  they  were  too  much  for  us,  and 
drove  us  from  our  rifle  pits  like  devils.  We're 
whipped  ourselves.*  By  this  time  the  rebels  had 
gatiiered  nearer.  'Lay  down  your  arms,'  de- 
manded General  Howard  in  a  stem  voice.  The 
men  surrendered.  Taking  his  prisoners  in  charge. 
General  Howard  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  had 
not  gone  far  before  another  party  of  rebel  infantry 
called  out,  'What  cavalry  is  thatP'  'All  right,' 
was  the  response  again  of  General  Howard  as 
he  proceeded.  On  approachiiiff  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Geary,  that  officer  nad  observed  the 
advancing  horsemen  and  infantry,  as  he  supposed 
the  prisoners  to  be,  and  supposing  them  to  be 
rebels,  he  had  ordered  his  guns  to  he  loaded  with 
canister,  and  in  a  moment  more  would  have  given 
the  intrepid  Howard  and  his  little  forces  the  ben- 
efit of  it.  But  the  General  who  had  successfully 
deceived  the  enemy  found  a  way  to  make  himself 
known  to  firiends,  and  so  escaped  a  reception  of 
that  kind."  

A  Baid. — A  correspondent  at  Washington 
wrote:  "Owing  to  Mosby's  depredations,  the 
word  '  raid '  is  worked  into  almost  every  expres- 
sion. I  have  in  my  employ  a  contrabano,  of 
double-dyed  blackness^  called  John.  I  went  out 
to  my  bam  one  morning,  and,  noticing  ^at  his 
face  was  wet  with  perspiration,  remarked  that  he 
'  looked  pretty  warm.'  *  Yes,  massa,'  was  his  re- 
ply, '  Ise  had  a  pretty  big  raid  on  my  muscle  dis 
momin'i  an'  Ise  mos*  done  gone.' " 


Feminine  Wrath. — In  the  fall  of  1863,  after 
the  great  national  successes  at  Vicksburg,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Gettysburg,  the  Prendent  of  the 
United  States  appomted  a  day  of  Thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  victories  that  had  crowned  the 
national  arms. 

The  Bulletin,  a  Union  paper  published  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  made  a  simple  announcement  of 
the  fact,  and  remarked  that  there  were  many,  no 
doubt,  in  that  city  who  would  heartily  jom  in 
celebrating  the  day.  This  suggestion  drew  upon 
the  editor's  head  the  following  Rowing  and  denant 


philropio  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Mr  dtiiens 
of  Memphis : 

"Editgb  Bulletin:  You  call  attention  to  Lin- 
coln's appointment  of  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  for 
the  successes  which  have  blessed  our  cause,  and 
you  hope  the  day  will  be  properly  observed.  By 
'our  cause'  you  mean  the  Union  cause.  I  won- 
der how  you  think  the  people  of  Memphis  can 
thank  God  for  the  successes  of  the  Union  Aboli- 
tion cause.  ^  You  pretend  to  think  that  a  great 
Union  sentiment  has  sprung  up  in  Memphis,  be- 
cause you  say  that  upwards  of  eleven  thousand 
persons  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Let 
me  tell  you,  if  they  have  taken  it,  tney  did  not 
do  it  of  their  own  free  will,  and  they  don't  feel 
bound  by  it ;  they  had  to  take  it  under  a  military 
desjpodsm,  and  aon't  feel  bound  to  regard  any 
oath  forced  upon  them  in  that  way.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  any  preacher  in  Memphis  will  appoint 
services  in  his  church  at  Lincoln's  dictation  r  Let 
one  dare  to  try  it,  and  see  how  his  congregation 
will  stand  it  They  know  better.  They  know 
full  weU  that  the  people  of  Memphis  give  thanks 
over  Union  disasters  with  sincere  nearts,  but  don't 
rejoice  at  Union  victories,  as  they  call  iJ^em. 
The  women  of  Memphis  will  stick  to  the  Confed- 
erate cause,  like  Ruth  clung  to  her  mother-in- 
law,  and  say  to  it,  '  Where  tnou  goest  I  will  go, 
where  thou  livest  I  will  live,  where  thou  diest  I 
will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.'  But  where 
are  your  ^eat  successes  P  Your  own  papers  say 
that  Lee  brought  off  a  train  of  captured  spoils 
twelve  miles  long,  and  that  Morgan  destroyed 
seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars'  worth,  before 
all  Ohio  and  Indiana  could  stop  him.  Pretty 
dear  success,  this.  Still  I  won't  rejoice  over  it  at 
Lincob's  dictation.  But  wait  till  President  Da- 
vis' day  comes  round.  Perhaps  by  that  time 
Meade  may  get  another  whipping,  and  if  you 
don't  see  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  then,  you 
may  well  beheve  that  you  and  your  officious  local 
fail  to  see  half  that  exists  in  Memphis.  Now 
you  won't  publish  this,  perhaps,  because  it  don't 
suit  you.  You  can  say  the  reason  is,  because  I 
don't  put  my  real  name  to  it.  You  can  do  as  you 
please  about  it.    I  choose  to  sign  it. 

Maby  Lee  Thobne. 

Relentless  Conscription.  —  The  rebel  con- 
script act,  which  was  enforced  on  and  after  the 
20th  April,  1862,  brought  dismay  to  thousands 
of  Southern  families.  A  large  portion  of  the 
rebel  army,  at  that  time,  was  composed  of  men 
who  had  enlisted  for  twelve  and  three  months,  and 
whose  time  would  expire  in  May,  when  their  re- 
turn was  eagerly  and  anxiously  anticipated  by 
their  families,  for  many  of  whom  no  pecuniary 
provision  had  been  made  after  the  expiration  ot 
the  time  enlisted  for.  One  of  the  regiments  un- 
der Bra^g's  command  at  this  time  was  composed 
of  men  u-om  East  Tennessee,  most  of  them  poor, 
and  leaving  at  home  small  provision  for  their 
wives  and  children.  Of  this  regiment,  one  com- 
pany, at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  of 
their  enlistment,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  de- 
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manded  permisBion  to  return  to  their  fiunilies. 
By  threat  and  argument,  most  of  them  were  in- 
duced to  return  to  duty ;  but  three  or  four  held 
out,  declaring  that  they  would  insist  on  their 
right  to  go  home ;  but  all  these,  save  one,  were 
at  last  convinced  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  death  or  obedience,  and,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
of  feeling,  concluded  to  shoulder  arms  again,  and 
return  to  duty.  One  man,  however,  firmer  than 
the  rest,  and  who  was  continually  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  his  destitute  family  at  home,  steadily 
refused  obedience  to  the  new  and  terrible  law. 
He  said  he  had  fought  faithfully  and  willingly  for 
his  country,  but  his  time  had  expired,  and  he  de- 
manded, as  a  right,  that  he  should  go  home  and 
make  proper  provision  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
when  be  promised  to  return  and  become  a  voluntary 
conscript.  Argument,  persuasion,  threat,  impris- 
onment were  powerless  to  move  him  from  this 
position.  At  last  he  was  tried  by  court-martial 
ror  mutiny,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  received  his  sentence  with  per- 
fect coohiess,  declarinp^  that  he  was  right,  and  if 
they  chose  to  shoot  him,  they  might  do  so.  His 
case  elicited  universal  sympathy,  and  Bra^  was 
persuaded,  by  the  entreaties  of  some  of  his  offi- 
cers, to  extend  the  condemned  man  three  days  of 
grace.  He  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  camp, 
and  ever^  argument  used  to  persuade  him  to  ^t 
away,  wmch  he  could  easily  do.  "  No,"  he  rephed 
to  all  such  suggestions;  he  had  done  notninff 
wrong,  and  he  would  not  sneak  away,  as  though 
he  were  guilty.  He  wished  nothing  unjust  or 
wrong;  his  family  at  home  were  starvmg;  his 
first  duty  was  to  provide  for  them.  The  three 
days  passed ;  and  the  Crescent  regiment,  which 
was  enlisted  for  three  months,  and  which  was, 
perhaps,  as  anxious  to  return  home  as  any  other 
m  the  field,  was  detailed  to  complete  the  tragedy. 
The  army  was  drawn  up,  enclosing  the  Crescent 
regiment,  for  fear,  it  was  said,  they  should  refuse 
to  obey  orders.  The  doomed  man  was  brought 
out,  and  marched,  with  a  firm  step,  to  his  stand 
beside  the  coffin  prepared  to  receive  his  dead 
body.  At  the  appointed  moment  he  bared  Ms 
breast,  gave  the  si^;nal  to  fire,  and  fell,  in  the  same 
moment,  upon  his  coffin,  a  lifeless  corpse.  A 
s(}uad  of  men  were  immediately  detailed  to  bury 
him,  and  the  army  was  marched  back  to  camp. 
The  unfortunate  regiment,  which  was  chosen  as 
the  instrument  of  this  terrible  despotism,  was 
sickened  by  the  sight,  aa  though  there  had  been 
administered  to  them  the  most  powerful  emetic ; 
and  from  that  time  on,  upon  the  name  of  Braxton 
Bragg  were  heaped  curses,  both  loud  and  deep ; 
but  open  mutiny  was  efiectually  suppressed. 


Recollections  op  John  B.  Floyd.  —  A 
"  Soldier  "  of  the  South  contributed  the  following 
storv  to  a  Confederate  journal: 

Having  recently  read  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
General  Floyd,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
days  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  period  imme- 
diately following  that  disaster  to  our  arms.  Hav- 
ing taken  a  humble  part  in  those  affiurs,  and 


having  been  an  eye-witness  to  tiie  part  acted  in 
it  by  General  Floyd,  it  has  sittgest^  itself  that 
a  few  thoujriits  thereon  would  not  be  inappro- 
priate. I  mrst  saw  General  Floyd,  at  Nashville, 
in  January,  1:862.  He  was  then  on  his  way  to 
join  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  whose  headqoart^s 
were  at  Bowling  Green,  on  Green  River,  Ken- 
tucky. General  Floyd  had  lus  command  with 
him,  the  same  that  served  with  him  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  then  supposed  that  the  great  bat- 
tle o^.the  war  would  take  place  at  or  near  Bow- 
ling^ Chreen,  which  would  decide  the  question 
whether  Kentudiy  was  ours  or  belonffed  to  the 
Federals.  General  Buell  commanded  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  which  occupied  the  line  of  Green  Riv- 
er, and  his  army  was  rapidly  reenforced,  until,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1862,  it  numbered  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  It  was  given  out  that  Gen- 
eral Johnston's  army  was  also  one  hundred  thou- 
sand strong,  and  Uiat  the  line  of  Green  River 
would  be  held.  A  line  of  defence  had  be«i  drawn 
firom  Bowling  Green  westward  to  Columbus,  on 
the  Mississippi,  embracing  Forts  Henry,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  Donelson,  on  the  Cumber- 
land. The  latter  place  was  selected  by  Governor 
Harris,  of  Tennessee,  on  accoimt  of  the  natural 
strength  of  tiie  position,  and  because  it  was  the 
key  of  Nashville.  This  point  was  stron^y  forti- 
fied. Most  qI  the  heavy  guns  were  mounted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  General  Buckiter,  who  took 
command  of  the  post  in  January,  1862.  Thus, 
on  the  1st  of  Feoruary,  1862,  the  people  who 
were  south  of  this  mihtary  line  felt  nerfectly  se- 
cure horn  the  horron  of  invasion,  fuDy  confidmt 
that  the  tide  of  war  would  roU  towso'ds  the  Obdof 
instead  of  south,  on  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee. With  the  accomjdished  Sidney  Johnston, 
commanding  an  army  one  hundred  thousand 
strong,  in  Central  Kentucky,  and  the  people  of 
that  gallant  State  rising  in  arms,  it  was  bdieved 
that  the  enemy  would  be  beaten,  and  his  flying 
cohorts  driven  out  of  the  State.  Such  was  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  Southern 
Kentucky  on  the  1st  of  February,  1862.  Fatal 
security !  It  lost  us  an  empire,  not  yet  recovered 
Early  in  February  General  Gideon  J.  Pillow 
assumed  command  of  the  forces  at  Fort  Donelson. 
He  was  the  universal  choice  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee  fot  that  position.  On  arriving  at  the 
fort  he  commenced  work  with  his  usual  energy. 
It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  rifle  pits  were 
dug,  earthworks  thrown  up,  timber  and  under- 
ffrowth  cut  down,  and  cuns  mounted,  to  prepare 
for  a  land  attack  firom  the  enemy.  His  presence 
seemed  to  inspire  every  man  with  confidence, 
and  he  infusea  new  energy  into  every  lagmd. 
I  think  it  was  on  the  12th  of  February  that  Gen- 
eral Floyd  arrived  at  the  fort,  from  Bowling 
Green,  and  assumed  command  of  all  the  forces. 
He  immediately  examined  the  earthworks  and 
defiances,  and  pronounced  everything  that  had 
been  done  "  good.^  For  a  day  or  two  previous 
the  gunboats  of  the  enemy  haa  been  seen  hover- 
ing about  the  point  below,  and  everything  was  in 
preparation  to  ^ve  them  a  warm  reception.  Hie 
scouts  brought  m  word  that  tl\e  enemy  was  land- 
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manded  permission  to  return  to  their  fiunilies. 
By  threat  and  argument,  most  of  them  were  in- 
duced to  return  to  duty ;  but  three  or  four  held 
out,  deoksing  that  they  would  inaiat  oa  their 
right  to 
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Story  to  a  Confederate  journal: 

Having 
General  Floyd,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the 


iving  recently  read  a  notice  of  the  death  of 


days  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  period  imme- 
diately following  that  disaster  to  our  arms.  Hay- 


ing taken  a  humble  part  in  those  affidrSi  and  |  scouts  brought  m  word  that  tl\e  enemy  was  land- 


defences,  and  pronounced  eTerythng  tbai  dbu 
been  done  "  good."  For  a  day  or  two  preyiws 
the  gunboats  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  hov^- 
ing  about  the  point  below,  and  everything  was  in 
preparation  to  ^ve  them  a  warm  reception.    The 
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ing  a  large  force  below  the  point,  and  it  then 
b^ame  apparent  that  the  ditching  and  digging 
were  not  labor  lost  Our  entire  force,  all  told, 
amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  men.  The  fight 
vras  commenced  by  the  enemy's  gunboats  on 
Thursday,  the  13th,  and  continued  through  three 
days.  From  prisoners,  which  were  taken  on  Fri- 
day, we  learned  that  the  enemy's  land  force  was 
thirty  thousand  strong,  and  that  they  were  being 
daily  reenforced  with  fresh  troops.  The  history 
of  the  three  days'  fight  is  well  known.  I  do  not 
desire  to  enter  into  an  account  of  each  day's  fight ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed  at  all 
points  with  great  slaughter,  and  that  he  gained 
no  material  advantage  until  Saturday  evening, 
when,  bv  the  loss  of  a  battery,  our  line  was 
bent  back,  and  we  stood  in  great  danger  of  being 
flanked.  During  the  three  days'  fight  the  gun- 
boats had  made  no  impression  on  the  fort,  while 
the  fort  had  disabled  two  of  the  gunboats,  and 
injured,  to  some  extent,  a  third.  No  boat  could 
stand  a  fire  from  heavy  guns  mounted  on  a  blufi* 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  The  terrible 
plungine  fire  of  solid  shot  was  certain  destruction 
to  adlbelow.  In  Saturday's  fight  we  were  so  over- 
whelmed by  numbers  that  we  were  forced  to  give 
back. 

Our  line  of  defence  once  lost,  we  were  then  at 
a  ffreat  disadvantage.  The  weather  was  terrible. 
It  bad  been  sleeting  and  snowing  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  was  bitter  cold.  Several  of  the  men 
had  firozen  to  death  in  the  trenches.  The  rifle  pits 
were  knee-deep  in  water  and  ice.  Many  of  the 
men  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days.  Some 
were  physically  exhausted  from  hunger,  loss  of 
sleep,  and  cold.  More  than  tiiree  fourths  of  the 
whole  command  were  raw  troops,  and  had  never 
faced  an  enemy  before.  Some  murmuring  was 
heard  among  the  men,  such  as,  "  We  can't  fight 
forever ;  if  Johnston  don't  send  us  reenforcements 
we  ought  to  leave  here."  In  this  state  of  afiairs 
a  council  of  war  was  held  late  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. It  was  admitted  that  the  place  could  not 
be  held  without  reenforcements.  General  Pillow 
believed  that  reenforcements  would  jet  arrive,  and 
he  was  in  favor  of  commencing  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  enemy  next  momine  ^unday},  to  regam 
our  former  line,  and  hold  tnat  position  at  all 
hazards  imtil  help  came.  He  said  that  he  had 
promised  Governor  Harris  that  he  would  hold 
that  place  at  all  hazards  and  defend  the  capital, 
and  he  was  in  favor  of  holding  it  General  Floyd 
said  that  no  more  aid  would  come ;  that  he  had 
brought  the  last  available  man  that  General 
Johnston  could  spare ;  that  he  had  but  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  left ;  and  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  enemy 
next  morning,  and,  under  cover  of  the  attack,  to 
retire  the  whole  command.  To  this  General 
Buckner  made  some  objection,  but  finally  he  as- 
sented to  it  It  was  admitted  by  all  that  the 
-place  could  not  be  longer  held  without  reenforce- 
ments, and  after  General  Floyd's  statement  it 
was  seen  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  reenforced. 
The  plan  of  General  Floyd  was  assented  to  by 
Generals  Buckner  and  Pillow,  and  it  was  deter- 
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mined  to  commence  the  attack  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  daylight 

Some  time  later  in  the  night  another  meeting 
of  general  officers  was  held,  I  understood  at  the 
request  of  General  Buckner,  at  which  he  stated 
that  the  men  were  physically  worn  out  and  inca- 
pable of  fighting  any  more,  and  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  surrendering;  that  they  were  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  that  even  if  they 
succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  out,  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  river  transportation  to  convey  the 
troops  to  Nashville ;  that  an  attack  next  mominff 
would  end  only  in  a  wanton  destruction  of  life,  and 
that  he  could  not  see  any  benefit  that  would  result 
from  it  General  Pillow  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
attack  next  morning.  He  thought  the  men  capa- 
ble of  another  eflbrt,  and  he  spoke  eloquently 
Xinst  a  surrender/'  which  would  dim  all  ^e 
ry  Uiat  had  been  achieved.  He  eulogized  the 
&oops ;  said  they  were  not  lacking  in  strength  or 
spirit ;  that  they  were  capable  of  one  more  eflbrt, 
and  that  eflbrt  should  be  made ;  that  he  would 
never  surrender  to  the  enemy.  General  Floyd 
said  he  was  opposed  to  surrenderiitf; ;  that  he 
could  not  and  would  not  surrender ;  that  he  knew 
the  men  were  worn  out,  vet  he  thought  almost  the 
entire  command  could  be  saved  by  a  vigorous 
attack  next  morning.  General  Buckner  replied 
that  the  men  were  exhausted,  and  could  fight  no 
more,  and  that  he  would  stay  with  his  men. 
General  Floyd  said,  "  I  cannot  surrender ;  I  pass 
the  command  over  to  you.  General  Pillow." 
General  Pillow  said,  "Nor  can  I  surrender;  I 

Sass  the  command  to  General  Buckner."  General 
tuckner  said,  "I  accept  the  command."  On 
these  facts  becoming  known  to  the  men,  all  was 
commotion.  Many  prepared  to  leave  at  once. 
It  was  given  out  that  all  that  wanted  to  could 
now  leave,  as  the  way  to  Nashville  was  open. 
Many  crossed  the  river,  and  went  on  foot  on  to 
Nashville.  Colonel  FoiTcst,  of  the  Tennessee  cav- 
alry, now  General  Forrest,  said  that  he  would 
form  a  rear  guard  of  his  command,  and  protect  all 
who  would  come  out  Many  availed  themselves 
of  this  offer,  and  Colonel  Fon-est  kept  his  word. 
General  Floyd  brought  out  almost  hit  entire  com- 
mand, which  had  come  with  him  from  Virginia. 
General  Pillow  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
several  of  the  men  out.  He  made  personal  appeals 
to  many  of  the  officers  commanding  Tennessee 
troops  not  to  remain,  which  was  responded  to. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  entire  command  could 
have  been  saved  had  General  Floyd's  plan  been 
adopted.  As  it  was,  more  than  four  thousand 
men  left  the  fort  and  the  trenches  on  that  night, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Nashville.  All  left  who  chose 
to,  and  those  who  remained  chose  to  remain « 
Indeed,  many  left  the  fort  after  it  had  been  sur- 
rendered, on  Sunday,  and  walked  all  the  way  to 
Nashville.  Eleven  members  of  a  Texas  regimen\ 
came  into  camp  at  Murfreesboro',  thirteen  dayi 
after  the  surrender,  having  left  the  fort  on  Mon 
day  morning  after  the  surrender.  The  report  thai 
the  fort  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  was  a  mis- 
take. It  was  not  even  invested  on  Sunday  evenr 
ing,  as  our  men  were  continually  leaving  the 
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fort  from  morning  untfl  night  on  that  day.  About 
six  thousand  men  remained  with  General  Buck- 
ner,  and  he  surrendered  these  with  the  fort  on 
Sunday  the  16th  of  February.  Our  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missinff  was  not  more  than  one 
thousand.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  immense ; 
it  could  not  have  been  less  than  six  thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  ground  on  the  slope  in 
front  of  the  rifle  pits  was  literally  oorered  with 
his  dead  and  dying.  Never  were  troops  handled 
better  than  ours  were  at  Fort  Donelson.  Never 
did  men  fight  with  greater  resolution.  The  force 
brought  against  them  was  hnmensely  superior  in 
men  and  munitions  of  war,  and  fbr  three  oays  they 
held  out,  fighting  each  day  fresh  troops,  and  re- 
pulsing them  with  terrible  slaughter.  That  the 
victory  was  not  ours  is  not  the  fuilt  of  those  who 
fought  on  that  ensanguined  field.  Had  five 
thousand  fresh  troops  arrived  on  Saturday  even- 
ing the  victory  would  have  been  ours. 

I  now  desire  to  state  a  few  fkcts  in  rdation  to 
the  surrender,  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any 
injustice  to  the  living,  but  to  do  justice  to  the 
dead.  Ifl  stating  these  fitcts  I  do  not  wish  to 
draw  any  invidious  distinction  between  the  troops 
from  the  different  States  who  fought  at  Fort 
Donelson.  They  all  fought  well,  and  they  all  de- 
serve weU  of  their  country.  As  long  as  success 
seemed  possible,  the  different  State  troops  vied 
with  each  other  in  bravery  and  gallantry.  "Wlien 
success  seemed  impossible,  then  murmurs  were 
heard,  and  there  was  dissatisfiu^tion  expressed  at 
the  non-arrival  of  recnforcements.  When  the 
question  was  mooted,  whether  tiie  garrison  **  fail 
back"  or  surrender,  loud  disclaimers  were  heard 
against  the  former.  It  was  said,  "  Are  we  to  leave 
our  homes  and  families,  and  fall  back  filiating  for 
other  States  P  No ;  we  have  fought  enough ;  we 
will  surrender  and  go  home." 

The  troops  that  foueht  at  Fort  Donelson  were 
volunteers,  many  of  tnem  *«  home  guards,"  who 
had  left  their  homes,  as  they  thought,  to  fight  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and  then  go  home.  They  had  no 
idea,  if  unsuccessful  there,  to  **  fall  back  "  and 
fight  indefinitely.  These  men  fought  bravely  as 
long  as  there  was  a  show  of  victory ;  but  when 
the  dark  hour  came,  and  the  question  was  surren- 
der or  fidl  back,  they  preferred  the  former.  There 
were  many  such  at  Fort  Donelson.  It  was  said 
that  these  men  had  some  weight  in  infiuencing 
General  Buckner  to  remain.  If  true,  it  is  no  ap- 
ffument  against  his  humanity,  honor,  or  patriotism. 
On  the  contrary,  he  deserves  credit  for  remaining 
with  his  men,  to  share  their  fortunes,  good  or 
eviL  There  was  another  class  of  men  at  Fort 
Donelson,  who  were  not  from  any  particular  State, 
but  ftt)m  all  the  States  there  represented,  who 
had  determined  never  to  surrender  —  who  pre- 
ferred death  to  surrender.  The  head  and  front 
of  this  class  was  General  Floyd.  When  he  said, 
I*  I  cannot  surrender,"  there  was  a  deep  meaning 
in  it  He  had  been  Secretary  of  War  imder  the 
Buchanan  administration.  He  had  sent  the  arms 
belonging  to  the  Government  South,  and  the 
whole  North  howled  like  demons  over  it  He 
had  been  denounced  by  the  whole  abolition  tribe. 


from  Seward  to  Garrison.  Ther  all,  frrom  Ltaeolii 
to  the  lowest  minion,  hated,  witn  a  venomous  ha- 
tred, John  B.  Floyd.  Therefore  he  could  not  lor- 
render.  To  that  noble  old  man  it  would  have 
been  too  deep  a  humiliation.  Had  he  aurreo- 
dered,  the  vile  Northern  rabble  would  have  hooted 
and  howled  at  his  he^,  from  the  Ohio  to  tbe  St 
Lawrence.  He  would  have  been  hawked  at  by 
the  Yuikee  owls  in  CTery  city  and  village  tfaroiign 
which  he  passed.  llierefore  General  Floyd 
"  could  not  surrefider/'  Did  he  do  wrong,  then, 
in  leaving  Fort  Donelson,  and  saving  all  that  he 
could  of  the  garrison  P  I  think  not  He  ^d 
Tutht  in  saving  a  part,  if  he  could  not  save  the 
whole.  He  was  willing  to  make  the  eibrt  to 
save  all,  but  in  this  he  was  opposed ;  he  thea  did 
the  next  beit  thing, — he  saved  all  he  could.  It 
was  said  by  one  high  in  authority,  that  he  ooidd 
not  understand  how  seven  thourand  men  oould 
surrender  with  arms  in  their  hands.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  ooneeived  that  twelve  thousand  men 
could  surrender  wiUi  arms  in  their  hands,  whidi 
would  have  been  the  case  had  Qeneral  Floyd  re- 
mained at  Fort  Donelson. 

When  it  was  known  on  the  mardi  from  Mar- 
freesboro'  to  Decatur  that  the  President  had  aoa- 
pended  General  Floyd  for  the  part  he  took  at 
roTt  Donelson,  a  feeling  of  regret  pervaded  the 
army.  It  was  supposed  that  his  suspensioa  would 
be  of  short  duration.  Men  of  common  seste 
could  not  see  wherein  he  had  done  wrong.  He 
had  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  army,  and  all 
hoped  that  he  would  soon  be  reinstated  by  the 
President    But  he  never  was.    He  waa  too  prond 


'*  To  bow  the  supple  hinges  of  the  knee 
That  thrift  might  follow  fieiwning,' 


•  9 


and  he  went  down  to  the  grave  with  the  censure 
of  the  President  upon  him.  What  a  pity  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise !  General  Buwkt  was 
promoted  for  the  part  he  acted  at  Fort  Dondacm* 
and  he  deserved  it  General  Pillow  was  rein- 
stated in  his  command,  but  General  Floyd  was 
left  to  go  down  to  the  grave  with  this  ftml  censore 
clinging  to  him  to  the  last  Why  was  this  P  Did 
the  good  of  the  cause  require  that  it  should  be 
so  P  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  refusing  to  surren- 
der at  Fort  Donelson,  he  committed  a  wrong. 
Did  the  good  of  the  country  require  that  at 
should  never  be  forgiven?  If  Qeneral  Floyd 
committed  a  wrong.  General  Pillow  waa  guSty  of 
a  like  offence.  General  Pillow  was  reinstated  in 
his  command.  Why  was  not  die  same  juadoe 
rendered  towards  General  Floyd  ?  The  writer  of 
this  is  a  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  President 
Daris.^  He  has  full  confidence  in  his  patriotism, 
integrity,  and  ability ;  but  he  is  constramed  to  say 
that  the  old  patriot,  who  has  gone  down  to  his 
grave,  was  wronged  at  his  hands.  A  more  patri- 
otic man  than  John  B.  Floyd  did  not  live  in  tiie 
limits  of  this  Confederacy.  He  was  brave  rad 
able,  honest  and  sagacious,  kind  and  courteous 
to  those  under  him,  and  one  of  the  truest  men  I 
ever  knew.  Those  who  served  under  Imn  at  Fort 
Donelson,  who  saw  him  sharing  the  dangers  and 
perils  of  his  men,  his  fiice  and  breast  bared  to  die 
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pitiless  stomii  with  the  kieles  hanging  to  his  gray 
D08rd ;  thoee  who  heard  his  words  of  cheer  and 
comfort  to  the  douhtful  and  desponding  will 
nerer  forget  him.  And  again  at  Nashville,  after 
the  fall  of  Donelson,  restoring  order  out  of 
chaos,  quieting  the  fears  of  the  timid,  putting 
down  the  lawlessness  of  the  rabhie,  and  saying  the 
property  of  the  Ooyemment.  Before  the  arriyal 
of  the  Federals  at  Nashville  he  had  removed  to 
a  place  of  safety  more  than  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  Ooyemment  stores,  whieh  would  other- 
wise have  been  destroyed  in  the  general  panic. 
He  also  saved  the  State  of  Tennessee  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  by  his  timely  ar- 
rival at  the  capital. 

Such  was  John  B.  Floyd.  This  imperfect,  but 
impartial  sketeh  is  but  a  poor  tribute  to  the  man. 
The  future  historian  will  do  him  justice.  He  was 
a  noble,  chivalrous,  patriotic  Virffinian ;  but  his 
heart  was  large  enough  to  hold  bis  whole  coun- 
try.   It  can  be  said  of  him  — 

«<  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ! 

The  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  ▲  man." 


A  Dinner  Pabtt  broken  up.  —  In  April, 
1863,  the  17th  of  the  month,  a  perty  of  some- 
what crestfallen  but  defiant  rebel  officers  were 
dining  at  the  plantation  of  a  great  slave-owner 
on  the  Mississippi  Biver,  about  naif  way  between 
'^^oksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  There  was  a  com- 
missary captain,  a  surgeon,  the  governor  of  rebel 
Louisiana,  and  others  of  greater  or  less  rank  in 
secession  circles. 

The  planter's  wines  had  been  long^  ago  con- 
sumed, out  he  had  a  demijohn  of  Louisiana  rum, 
to  which  his  guests  were  welcome,  and  every- 
thing which  the  large  and  admirably  cultivated 
jdantation  garden  could  supply  graced  the  table. 

Strong  opinions  were  expressed  that  no  boat 
on  the  Mississippi  could  live  ten  minutes  under 
the  fire  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  —  that  yellow 
firver  would  soon  i^pear  in  Grant's  army  at  Mil- 
ID^en's  Bend,  that  the  South  would^  hold  that 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  against  all  op- 
position; and  fearfbl  accounts  were  related  of 
Yankee  cowardice,  Yankee  barbarism  end  atrocity, 
with  str(mg  determinations  "  never  to  submit  or 
yield." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bravery  one  of  the 
gentlemen  was  summoned  to  the  door  by  a  cou- 
rier, who  had  an  important  communication  from 
the  CKeneral  commanding  at  Vicksburg,  and  also 
another  from  the  commander  at  Port  Hudson. 

One  telegram  read,  **  Five  gunboats  passed 
last  niffht:  notify  all  boats  and  river  batteries." 
The  other,  firom  helow,  was,  '<  Hartford  and  two 
others  coming  up :  look  out"  He  stepped  back 
and  read  than  to  the  company. 

If  a  ten-inch  shell  baa  exploded,  the  change 
would  not  have  been  greater.  First  there  was  a 
blank  pause.  Then  one  said,  "  It's  all  up  with 
usy  gentlemsn  i  if  five  have  passed,  twenty  will 


pass,  and  the  Valley  is  gone." — **  Colonel,  will  you 
order  my  horse  P  "  **  Colonel,  I  will  have  mine 
at  the  same  time." 

In  ten  minutes  the  party  had  broken  up,  and 
were  scattering  in  every  direction,  some  for 
Shreveport,  others  for  Mobile;  and  the  boom 
of  the  guns  on  the  Hartford  as  she  came  sweep- 
ing armind  the  bend  of  the  river  was  the  kneU 
of  all  their  high-blown  hopes  and  sanguine 
boasts.  .«««-« 

SHEIUDAN'S  EARLY  ORDERS. 

I. 

Phil  Shbridan  down  in  the  valley  made 

A  rule  the  **  rebs  "  to  soften : 
Twas  —  "  Out  with  the  blade. 
Away  with  the  spade ; 
Fight  Eablt,  and  fight  often ! " 

n. 

But  **  often  "  was  not  quite  often  enough 

To  have  things  done  up  rarely ; 
So  he  wrote,  and  said.  « 

«*  Have  this  order  reaa :  ** 

Twas,  «  Boys,  fight  late  and  Eablt.  " 

m. 

But  <<late"  and  *<  often"  give  too  many  rests 

To  clear  the  valley  furiy ; 
"  They  are  not  bad  tests," 
Thouj^t  Phil—  "  but  the  best* s 

To  whip  the  enemy,  Eablt." 

rv. 

So  he  says,  "  No  matter  for  hour  or  date : 

To  use  the  foe  up  squarely* 
Fight  him  early,  late  — 
"When  we  thrash  him  steaight^ 

Th^ll  admit  we  whipp  d  him,  Eablt." 


Anecdote  of  Pbesident  Lincoln. — A 
gentleman  called  on  the  President,  and  solicited 
a  pass  for  Richmond.  '<  Well,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "  I  would  be  very  hanpy  to  oblige  you,  H* 
my  passes  were  respected ;  but  the  fact  is,  sir,  I 
have,  within  the  last  two  years,  given  passes  to 
two  hundred  and  Mty  thousand  men  to  go  to 
Richmond,  and  not  one  has  got  there  yet." 


General  Rosseb  on  the  Bobdsb.  —  In  the 
winter  of  1863-4,  the  two  opposing  armies  in 
Virginia  lay  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rap- 
idan,  not  far  from  Culpepper  and  Brandy  Station^ 
sixty  miles  south  of  the  Potomac  As  General 
Monde  had  all  his  supplies  to  bring  in  wa^ns 
from  Alexandria,  the  possible  |)lunder  that  might 
reward  an  enterprising  raid  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Union  army  and  the  Potomac  was  a 
strong  bcdt  to  Southern  enterprise.  There  were, 
consequently,  two  or  three  of  these  expeditions 
during  the  winter,  of  which  the  most  successful 
in  the  way  of  plunder  was  that  of  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral Rosser,  who,  next  to  Stuart  and  Forrest,  won 
the  greatest  name  among  the  Con&derates  as  a 
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cavalry  officer.  The  following  story  of  his  ex- 
ploit wat  winter  was  prepared  by  a  correspondent 
of  a  Richmond  paper : 

"  The  foray  made  by  Early,  Fitz  Lee,  and  Kosser, 
about  the  Ist  of  January,  proving  rather  unsuc- 
cessful, it  was  jordered  that  General  Early,  with 
one  brigade  of  in&ntry  (General  Thomas'),  Ros- 
ser's  br^ade  of  cavabry,  and  McCallahan's  battery, 
should  make  another  c^ort  towards  relieving  the 
border  of  its  Yankees  and  cattle.  Information 
had  been  received  that  a  large  supply  train  would 
start  from  New  Creek  to  Petersburg  on  a  certain 
day;  and,  moreover,  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  hold  Petersburg  in  order  to  make  our 
search  for  cattle  successful.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tion having  been  decided  upon,  General  Early, 
with  Thomas'  brigade  of  mfantry,  crossed  by 
Orkney  Springs,  ueneral  Rosser's  brigade,  with 
McCallahiui's  oattery,  at  Brook's  Gap,  forming  a 
Junction  at  Mathias'  on  the  31st,  and  entermg 
5loorefield  on  the  1st  of  February.  That  night 
our  picket  on  the  Petersburg  road,  through  neg- 
ligence, was  captured  by  a  scouting  party  of  the 
enemy  that  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  Gen- 
eral Early's  headquarters  without  becoming  aware 
of  our  presence.  General  Rosser,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent communication  between  Petersburg  and  the 
expected  train,  sent  out  Baylor's  squadron  of  the 
Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry,  with  a  ^de,  to  inter- 
cept couriers  passing  from  one  pomt  to  another. 
The  brigade  moved  off  about  ten  A.  M.  on  the 
road  crossing  the  mountain,  and  intersecting  the 
Petersburg  and  New  Creek  road  about  five  miles 
above  Wifiiamsport. 

**  As  we  were  approaching  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, our  advance  guard  was  checked  by  an  in- 
fantry picket  of  the  enemy,  about  two  Hundred 
strong,  which  had  been  engaged  in  obstructing 
the  road.  They  moved  off  rapidly  and  safely; 
for  pursuit  was  impracticable,  m  consequence  of 
the  thorough  blockade  the  enemy  had  constructed 
by  throwing  heavy  timber  across  the  road  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  and  digging  away  the 
road  itself  for  some  distance.  These  obstacles, 
by  means  of  axes  and  picks  in  the  hands  of  eager 
and  determined  men,  were  speedily  removed,  and 
ill  a  few  moments  the  Yankees  were  a^ain  in 
sight,  in  rapid  rout  for  the  Petersburg  road.  The 
Twelfth,  moving  down  on  them,  speedily  checked 
them  up,  but  was  unable  to  inflict  any  injury  on 
account  of  the  enemy's  position,  who  had  lost  no 
time  in  ensconcing  himtelf  in  the  thick  growth 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  At  this  crisis,  how- 
ever, Baylor's  squadron,  misled,  through  the  feno- 
rance  of  their  guide,  came  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  speedily  dislodged  him.  General 
Hosser,  following  with  his  cavalry  and  battery, 
turned  towards  Williamsport,  and  came  up  within 
sight  of  the  enemy  about  two  miles  below,  just 
IS  the  Yankee  picket  met  their  main  column. 
The  Yankees  were  eleven  hundred  strong,  under 
Colonel  Snyder.  Confident  of  easy  victory,  they 
had  parked  their  train,  and  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive us.  General  Rosser,  dismounting  detach- 
ments from  the  Eleventh,  Seventh,  Twelfth,  and 
White's  battalion,  in  all  about  three  hundred 


^ns,  placing  his  battery  in  position,  and  tfarow- 
mg  forward  the  remaining  squadron  of  the  Seventh 
under  Major  Myers,  to  charge  the  enemy  when 
an  opportunity  offered,  sent  Lieutenant-Cokmel 
Massie,  with  the  rest  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia,  to 
make  a  demonstration  in  the  enemy's  rear,  inter- 
cept communication,  and  blockade  the  road,  and 
commenced  the  attack.  Here  was  presented  a 
sight  novel  and  suggestive  —  dismounted  cav- 
alry, with  short-range  guns,  attacking  more  than 
three  times  their  number  of  infantry,  prepared 
both  by  time  and  position  to  receive  them.  Here 
the  genius  that  has  placed  General  Rosser,  at 
twenty-five,  in  a  position  unsurpassed  m  oor 
mib'tary  annals,  the  genius  that  has  won  the 
admiration  of  his  men,  and  is  rapidly  filling,  in 
their  hearts,  the  place  left  void  by  toe  deat£  of 
Ashby,  was  f\illy  manifested.  Pressing  rapidly 
upon  the  enemy,  he  drove  them  from  one  poa- 
tion  to  another,  until,  having  fisurly  mcoingred 
their  train,  the  appearance  of  our  cavalry  in  their 
rear  excited  an  agitation  in  their  ranks  which  the 
effective  charge  of  Major  Myers  quickly  fomented 
into  a  panic ;  the  enemy  sougnt  safety  in  the  neigh- 
boring mountain.  Meantime  General  Early  was 
moving  on  Petersburg,  and,  in  order  to  cooperate 
with  maXf  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  atten- 
tion turned  to  the  captured  train  —  ninety-four 
wagons,  four  hundred  and  fifb^  mules,  flour, 
bacon,  salt,  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  beans,  rice, 
overcoats,  and  blankets,  with  three  or  four  sut- 
lers' wagons,  loaded  with  all  manner  of  eatables 
and  wearables. 

**  *  Quod  nunc  describere  kmgum  est,'  were  €bs 
fruits  of  victory !  Moving  back  towards  Peten- 
burg,  we  encamped  for  the  night  about  ten  mUes 
from  that  place.  Oysters,  sardines,  canned  fruits, 
brandy  peaches,  cheese,  crackers,  &c,  comprised 
our  '  homely  fare.'  We  learned  next  day,  whS^ 
on  the  march,  that  Colonel  Thorbum,  oonunand- 
ing  at  Petersburg,  had  <  vamosed  the  randie' 
during  the  night,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to- 
wards New  Creek.  On  reaching  Peteraboi^  we 
found  the  camps  deserted,  but  the  huts  and  tents 
still  standing,  and  apparently  but  few  things  had 
been  bume£  Everything  bore  marks  of  haste, 
confusion,  and  flight ;  lai^ge  quantities  of  dotfaine, 
blankets,  overcoats,  and  provisions  were  secarea, 
and  two  large  sutlers'  establishments  unearthed 
and  promptly  despatched.  In  a  short  time  Gen- 
eral Early,  with  Thomas'  brigade,  came  up,  chagrm 
and  disappointed  depicted  in  their  visages,  de- 

S rived  or  their  expected  glory  by  Yankee  pru- 
ence,  and  of  their  anticipated  plunder  by  cavalry 
promptness.  As  the  only  means  of  relieving  their 
rarore  and  assuaging  tlieir  grief,  they  were  gen- 
erously permitted  to  bum  the  Yankee  quarters 
and  di^  down  their  earthworks.  After  a  confer- 
ence with  General  Early,  General  Rosser  moiTed 
again  towards  Burlington,  and  reached  there  next 
day  by  twelve  M.,  driving  in  and  bagging  the 
Ytmkee  picket  Halting  here,  we  threaten^,  by 
our  position,  both  New  Creek  and  Cumberland ; 
and  information  received  during  the  day  showed 
that  at  the  former  place  we  were  painfully  ex- 
pected.   We  moved  that  night  five  miles  below. 
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in  the  direction  of  Cnmberland,  and  encamped  for 
the  night  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  James  Kars- 
caddan,  senator,  from  that  district,  in  the  august 
council  of  *We8t  Virginia.'  Passing  through 
Frankfort  next  daj,  we  struck  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Kailroad  at  Patterson's  Creek  Station.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel White,  with  his  memorable  battal- 
ion, being  in  front,  charged  the  camp,  riding  over 
the  infantry  picket;  he  surprised  the  gwml  of 
forty  men,  killed  and  wounded  several,  and  cap- 
tured the  rest.  Here  we  destroyed  effectually  two 
lar^  railroad  bridges,  two  canal  locks  and  bridges, 
besides  destroying  the  railroad  houses  and  tele- 
graph wires,  and  relieving  a  large  Yankee  store- 
uoose  of  its  contents.  I  neglected  to  mention 
that  Colonel  Marshall,  with  the  Seventh,  had  been 
previously  sent  to  hold  the  Mechanicsburg  Gap, 
three  miles  from  Romney,  and  that  Colonel  Mas- 
sie,  with  the  Twelfth,  had  been  left  at  Frankfort 
to  collect  cattle.  It  was  important  that  he  should 
return  the  same  day.  Leaving  the  railroad,  he 
reached  Frankfort,  and  learned  that  Averill  was 
in  Komney,  and  had  started  to  Springfield,  and 
was,  consequently,  imprised  of  our  whereabouts. 
At  the  same  time  we  received  information  from 
Colonel  Marshall  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  the  Gap  near  Romney.  Things  certainly 
did  wear  a  sombre  hue.  But  General  Rosser, 
with  a  sagacity  amounting  almost  to  intuition, 
divined  their  schemes,  and  prepared  to  thwart 
them.  Pushing  on  with  his  command,  cattle,  and 
prisoners,  he  reached  Sheetz's  Mills  about  ten 
A.  M.,  and  took  the  road  that  intersects  the 
north-westem  grade,  between  Burlington  and 
Romney,  the  enemy  holding  both  places.  Mov- 
ing towards  Moorefield,  he  encamped  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  there,  reaching  there  next  morning, 
the  toemy  occupying  our  camps  shortly  after  we 
left.  ^ 

**  Everything  was  ready  for  an  early  start  home- 
ward next  day.  But  lo!  Averill,  mystified  by 
our  movements,  and  thrown  completely  off  the 
scent,  appeared  next  morning  before  our  camps, 
and  threatened  immolation.  With  the  Christian 
fortitude  that  characterizes  true  martyrs,  we 
awaited  our  fate — awaited  long  and  patiently, 
but  waited  in  vain.  Yankee  Generals  rode  to  the 
front,  flourished  their  flags,  and  retired ;  Yankee 
rooonnoitrers  rode  up  on  nigh  hills,  reconnoitred, 
and  rode  down  agam;  Yankee  skirmishers  ex- 
pended much  private  strategy  in  securing  safe 
positions,  and  desperately  held  them.  Wearied 
with  waiting,  we  moved  off,  and  as  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  looking  back  down 
the  valley,  we  saw,  with  such  emotions  as  Gul- 
Hver  experienced  when  the  LiUiputian  armv 
marched  between  his  legs,  these  valiant  defendf- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  drawn  up  in  formidable 
lines,  determined  'to  do  or  fly.'  We  reached 
camp  on  the  6th,  with  twelve  hundred  cattle,  and 
the  captures  already  enumerated.  Our  casualties 
are,  Lieutenant  Howell,  Seventh,  lost  an  arm; 
Captain  Richardson,  Eleventh,  shot  through  the 
leg;  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Baylor,  slightly  in 
the  arm ;  Mr.  John  H.  Buck,  of  the  brigade  staff, 
in  the  leg." 


THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

BT  JAMES  B.U8SBLL  LOWBLL. 

When  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the 

broad  earth's  aching  breast 
Huns  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trenfbling  on  from 

east  to  west ; 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  fbels  the  soul 

within  him  climb 
To  the  awfiil  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sub- 
lime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full-blossomed  on  the  thorny 

stem  of  Time. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace  shoots  the  in- 
stantaneous throe. 

When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  vnrings  earth's  sys- 
tems to  and  fro ; 

At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recognizing 
start. 

Nation  wildly  looks  on  nation,  standing  with  mute 
lips  apart. 

And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child  leaps  be- 
neath the  Future's  heart. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct 

bears  along. 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of 

right  or  wrong ; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  humanity's 

vast  frame, 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres,  feels  the  gush 

of  joy  or  shame ; 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race,  all  the  rest  have 

equal  claim. 

Once,  to  every  man  and  nation,  comes  the  moment 

to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good 

or  evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each 

the  bloom  or  blight. 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep 

upon  the  right,  * 

And  the  choice  goes  by  fbrever 'twizt  that  darkness 

and  Uiat  ught. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party 

thou  shalt  stand. 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the 

dust  against  our  land  f 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  'tis  Truth 

alone  is  strong ;    ^ 
And  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  aroimd 

her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tail  angels,  to  enshield  her 

from  all  wrong. 

We  see  dimly,  in  the  Present,  what  is  small  and 

what  is  great ; 
Slow  of  faith,  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iron 

helm  of  Fate ; 
But  the  soul  is  still  oracular  —  amid  the  market's 

dhi, 
List  the  ominous  stem  whisper  from  the  Delphic 

cave  within : 
**  They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make 

compromise  with  Sin  I  ' 
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Slavery,    the  eMrth-bom   Cyclops,  flellest  of  the 

giant  brood. 
Sons  of  brutish  Force  and   Darkness,  who  have 

drenched  the  earth  with  blood, 
Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blinded  by  our 

purer  day, 
Gropes  in  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his  miserable 

prey: 
Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  where  our  helpless 

children  play  r 

*Ti8  as  easy  to  be  heroes,  as  to  sit  the  idle  sUnres 
Of  a  legendary  lirtue  carved  upon  our  fiithers' 

graves: 
Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light 

a  crime. 
Was   the    Mayflower   launched   by  cowards^  — 

steered  by  men  behind  thrir  time } 
Turn  those  tracks  towards  Past,  or  Future,  that 

make  Plymouth  Rock  sublime } 

They  were  men  of  pre$tnt  valor  —  stalwart  old 
iconoclasts; 

Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was 
thePasfs; 

But  we  make  their  truth  ouir  fiilsehood,  thinking 
that  has  made  tta  free. 

Hoarding  it  in  moiddy  parchments^  while  our  ten- 
der spirits  flee 

The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove 
</m»  across  the  sea. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties !  Time  makes  an- 
cient good  uncouth ; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would 
keep  abreast  of  Truth ; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp  flres  I  we  ounehet 
must  Pilgrims  be, 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through 
the  desperate  winter  sea. 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Post's 
blood-rusted  key. 


A  Sight  on  thb  Battlb-Field.  — A  sol- 
dier who  fought  •n  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh, 
in  describing  the  sights  of  that  Golgotha,  says 
that  no  spectacle  was  more  appalling  than  one  he 
witnessed  just  as  the  defeated  army  of  Beaure- 
gard commenced  its  retreat  upon  Corinth. 

The  enclosures  of  that  country  are  all  the  old 
Virginia  snake  fence,  in  the  angle  of  which  a 
rerson  may  sit  and  be  supported  on  each  side. 
In  such  an  angle,  and  with  nis  feet  braced  against 
a  little  tree,  sat  a  man  apparently  in  middle  life, 
bolt  upright,  and  gazing  at  a  locket  in  his  hand. 

Approaching  nearer  he  was  shocked  to  find 
him  stone  dead  and  rigid ;  his  stiffened  feet  so 
braced  against  the  tree  mat  he  could  not  fall  for- 
ward, and  the  fence  supporting  each  side  of  the 
corpse. 

The  dead  man's  eyes  were  open,  and  fixed,  with 
a  horrible  stony  stare,  on  the  daguerreotype, 
which  was  clinched  in  both  hands. 

In  a  hasty  glance  over  his  shoulder  the  soldier 
saw  the  figures  of  a  woman,  and  a  child  standing 
beside  her;  the  wife  and  daughter,  no  doubt, 
of  the  dead  man,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the 
husband  and  father  had  not,  even  in  death,  ceased 
to  gaze. 


A  Wab  PiOTTmE. — Chidumuuiga  was  foa^ 
the  20th  September,  1863,  and  Lookout  Moun- 
tain a  little  more  than  a  month  afker.  During 
that  interval  the  two  antagonist  armies  lay  with- 
in cannon  shot  of  each  oUier — the  Union  force 
in  Chattanooga,  the  rebel  on  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  Ridge. 

The  panorama  presented  from  the  top  of  Lock- 
out Mountain,  aside  from  its  rare  beauty  as  a 
landscape,  combined  more  of  the  wild  and  roman- 
tic scenery  of  war  than  any  other  combination  of 
picturesque  elements  made  durmg  the  whole  war. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ricnmond  Sentind 
wrote  Uie  following  admirable  sketch  of  what  he 
saw  from  the  mountain  top,  and  in  the  reb^  camp 
and  hospitals: 

'*  When  setting  out  for  the  West  frtmi  you 
city  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  friend  said  to  me  at  part- 
ing, <  If  you  write  from  the  West,  be  sure  and 
give  us  tne  truth.'  Having  been  aoeastomed  to 
look  upon  *  News  from  the  West'  with  the  same 
suspicion,  I  promised  to  exercise  doe  cantion. 

**  Judge  or  my  chagrin  when  the  first  message  I 
sent  by  telegraph,  on  getting  to  Atlanta,  toined 
out  to  be  false.  Arriving  a  few  days  after  the 
fight,  a  rumor  that  Chattanooga  bad  been  evaoo- 
ated  by  the  Yankees,  was  very  oonrent.  I  £d 
not  believe  it.  It  happened,  however,  during  the 
day,  that  I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  of  nig^ 
position  among  the  railroad  men  of  the  town, 
and,  on  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  the  report 
was  true ;  that  General  Bra^  had  tel^rapned 
for  a  train  to  leave  next  mormng  for  that  point, 
via  Cleveland,  and  that  the  train  would  oeitainly 
go.  These  data  even  my  cautious  friend  m 
your  city  would  have  regarded  as  satisfectory.  I 
nave  no  doubt  but  tlwt  such  a  measase  was 
received,  and  the  General,  for  the  second  time^ 
at  least,  in  hW  life,  telegraphed  top  soon. 

**I  have  seen  about  fifteen  hundred  of  oar 
wounded,  and  have  also  been  to  the  battle-fii^ 
llie  wounded  I  saw  were  among  the  wont  cases. 
They  had  been  sent  down  to  the  (dien)  tenninus 
of  tne  railroad,  on  Chickamanga  JEtiver» — many 
of  them  after  being  operated  upon,  and  many 
others  where  further  attempts  would  be  made  to 
save  the  limb.  Some  of  these  poor  follows  were 
terribly  hurt.  Many  were  wounded  in  two  and 
three  places  —  sometimes  by  the  same  ball 
Though  suffering  much  for  food  and  attention, 
they  were  in  remarkably  good  spirits.  It  would 
sicken  many  of  your  readers  were  I  to  describe 
minutely  the  sufferings  of  these  men — exposed, 
first,  for  four  days  upon  the  field,  and  in  the  field 
hospitals  {  then  hauled  in  heavy  army  wagcms 
over  a  rocky  road  for  twelve  miles,  and  imr- 
wards  to  lie  upon  straw ;  some  in  the  open  air, 
and  others  under  sheds,  for  two  and  tlvee  days 
more,  with  but  one  blanket  to  cover  with*  and 
none  to  lie  upon.  Nothing  that  I  have  seen  since 
the  war  began  has  so  deeply  impressed  me  with 
the  horrors  of  this  strife  as  frequent  visits  to  this 
hospital  at  Chickamanga.  God  forbid  that  sudi 
a  spectacle  ma^  be  witnessed  again  in  this  Ccm- 
federacy !  I  did  not  visit  the  entire  battle-field, 
but  only  that  part  of  it  where  the  strife  was  most 
deadly.    It  being  a  week  after  the  fight,  I  saw 
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only  about  fifteen  unbuned  Yankees  and  two 
Confederates,  and  about  twenty  dead  horses — 
nine  lying  unon  a  space  thirty  feet  s(}uare.  They 
had  belongea  to  one  of  our  batteries  which  at- 
tempted to  go  into  action  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yaroB  of  a  Yankee  battery  —  the  latter 
being  masked.  The  chief  evidences  of  a  severe 
engagement  were  the  number  of  bullet  marks  on 
the  trees.  The  ground  on  which  this  severe  con- 
flict took  place  was  a  beautiful  wood,  with  but 
little  undei^owth. 

''  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  place  for  skir- 
mishing, and  I  have  understood  from  men  in  the 
fight  that  the  Yankees  favored  this  mode  of  war- 
fare greatly,  the  men  taking  to  the  trees.  But 
our  boys  dashed  upon  them  and  drove  them  from 
this  cover.  I  had  heard  that  the  battle-ground 
was  like  that  of  Seven  Pines,  but  that  part  I 
visited  had  no  such  resemblance.  Jt  was  open 
and  gently  undulating.  Here  and  there  you 
vrould  find  a  small,  cleared  field.  Very  little  a^• 
tillery  was  used,  though  some  correspondents  say 
the  *  roar  was  deafemn^.'  It  has  been  also  said 
that  the  enemy  were  driven  from  behind  *  strong 
breastworks  *  on  Sunday.  The  works  I  saw  were 
mean,  consisting  of  old  lo^s,  badly  thrown  to- 
gether. I  saw  in  one  collection  thirtv-three  pieces 
of  captured  artillery,  and  nineteen  tnousand  mus- 
kets, m  vary  good  order.  These  latter  will  be  of 
great  service  in  arming  the  exchanged  Vicksburg 
prisoners.  But  before  closing  I  must  tell  you  of  a 
little  affiiir  in  which  Longstreet's  artillery  took  a 
part.  Chattanooga,  as  you  know,  lies  in  a  deep 
fold  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver.  In  front  of  the 
town,  and  three  miles  east  of  it,  Missionary  Bidge 
runs  from  north  to  souths  completely  investing 
the  town  in  this  direction.  On  the  west  of  the 
town  Lookout  Mountain,  with  its  immense  rocky 
*  lookout'  peak,  approaches  within  three  miles, 
and  rests  upon  the  river,  which  winds  beneath  its 
base.  The  Yankee  line  (the  right  wing  of  it) 
rests  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  tne  base 
of  the  mountain.  Our  pickets  occupy  the  base. 
The  river  makes  a  second  fold  just  nere,  and  in 
it  is  'Moccason  Bidge,'  on  tne  opposite  side, 
where  the  Yankees  have  several  casemated  bat- 
teries, which  guard  their  ri^ht  flank.  When  on 
the  mountain  this  rid^e  is  just  beneath  you,  say 
twelve  hundred  yards,  but  separated  by  the  river. 
From  this  mountain  you  have  one  of  tne  grandest 
views,  at  present,  I  ever  beheld.  You  see  the 
river  fitr  beneath  you  in  six  separate  and  distinct 
places,  like  six  lakes.  You  see  the  mountains  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  and  Tennessee  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  just  at  your  feet  jou  see  Chattanooga 
and  the  Yeuikee  army,  and  m  front  of  it  you  see 
the  '  Star '  fort,  and  also  two  formidable  forts  on 
the  left  wing,  north  of  the  town.  You  see  their 
whole  line  of  rifle  jpits,  from  north  to  south. 
Along  the  base  of  Missionary  Ridge  the  Confed- 
erate tents  are  seen  forming  a  beautiful  crescent ; 
and  perched  high  upon  tne  top  of  this  ridge, 
overiooking  this  grand  basin,  you  see  four  or  five 
white  tents,  where  General  Braffg  has  his  head- 
auarters.  Our  army  is  strongly  fortified  upon 
toe  rising  ground  along  the  base  of  the  ridge.    I 


have  ridden  three  miles  along  these  fortifications, 
and  think  they  are  the  best  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw.  Now  for  the  little  aflair  I  spoke  of.  Colonel 
E.  P.  Alexander,  General  Longstreet's  active  and 
skilful  Chief  of  Artillery,  hoped  he  might  be 
able  to  shell  Chattanooca,  or  the  enemy's  camps, 
from  this  mountain,  and  three  nights  ago  twenty 
long-ranged  rifle  pieces  were  brought  up,  after 
great  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  them 
up  at  night,  because  the  mountain  road  is  in 
many  places  commanded  by  the  batteries  on 
Moccason  Hidge.  We  used  mules  in  getting  oui 
heaviest  pieces  up.  They  pull  with  more  steadi- 
ness than  horses.  Every  gun  was  located  behind 
some  huge  rock,  so  as  to  protect  the  cannoneers 
from  the  cross-fire  of  the  <  Ridge.'  The  firing 
was  begun  by  some  guns  upon  the  ri^ht  in  Gen- 
eral Polk's  corps.  Onlv  one  gun  in  Uiat  quarter 
(twenty-four  pound  rine  gun)  could  reach  the 
enemy's  lines.  At  one  P.  M.,  order  was  given  to 
open  the  rifles  from  the  mountain.  Parker's  bat- 
tery, being  highest  up  the  mountain,  opened  first, 
and  then  down  among  ttie  rocky  so&s  of  the 
mountain.  Jordan's,  Woolfolk's,  and  other  bat- 
teries spoke  out  in  thunder  tones.  The  reverber- 
ations were  truly  grand.  Old  Moccason  turned 
loose  upon  us  with  great  fury ;  but  '  munitions 
of  rocks '  secured  us.  All  their  guns  being  se- 
curely casemated,  we  could  do  them  little  or  no 
injury ;  so  we  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  them. 
Colonel  Alexander,  with  his  glass  and  signal  flag, 
took  position  higher  up  in  the  mountain,  and 
watched  the  shots.  Most  of  our  fuses  (nine  tenths 
of  them,  indeed)  were  of  no  account,  and  hence 
there  was  great  difficulty  to  see  where  our  shot 
struck,  only  a  few  exploding.  The  Yankees  in 
their  rifle  pits  made  themselves  remarkably  small. 
They  swarmed  before  the  flrin^  began,  but  soon 
disappeared  from  sight  We  fired  slowly,  every 
cannoneer  mounting  the  rocks  and  watchmg  the 
shot.  After  sinking  the  trail  of  the  guns,  so  as 
to  give  an  elevation  of  twenty-one  <&grees,  the 
shots  continued  to  fall  short  qf  the  camps  and  the 
principal  works  of  the  enemy,  and  the  order  was 
given  to  cease  firing.  It  has  been  reported  we 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  men  in  the  advanced 
works.  Last  night  at  nine,  four  shots,  at  regular 
inter^'als  and  for  special  reasons,  were  fired  at  the 
town,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  fires  in  the 
camps  go  out.  The  pickets,  poor  feUows,  were 
the  nrst  to  extinguish  their  little  lights,  which, 
like  a  thread  of  bright  beads,  encircled  the  ^at 
breast  of  the  army.  We  have  spent  two  nights 
upon  the  mountain.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  most  beautiful — the  scene  by  night,  when 
thousands  of  camp  fires  show  the  diflerent  lines 
of  both  armies  with  a  dark,  broad  band  between 
them,  called  '  neutral  ground,'  and  when  the  pick- 
et by  his  little  fire  looks  suspiciously  into  this 
dark  terra  incognita  the  livelong  night,  or  the 
view  after  sunrise  before  the  fog  rises,  when  the 
valley  northward  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  looks  like  one  great  ocean.  The  tops 
of  the  trees  of  Missionary  Ridge,  in  the  east,  are 
seen  above  the  great  waste  of  waters,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  great  distance  some  mountain 
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peak  rears  its  head.  I  have  seen  celebrated  pic- 
tures of  Noah's  deluge,  but  nothing  comparable 
to  this. 

"  Thd  view  by  clear  daylight  is  also  very  grand 
and  beautifuL  The  Yankees  and  their  lines  are 
seen  with  great  distinctness,  and  appear  so  near 
that  you  think  you  could  almost  throw  a  stone 
into  their  camps.  You  see  every  wagon  that 
moves,  and  every  horse  carried  to  water.  What 
will  be  done  next  I  would  not  tell  if  I  knew. 
Something  decisive  can  and  ought  to  be  done, 
and  done  soon  too.  Brag^  has  a  fine  army,  and 
is  able  to  whip  Roseorans  m  a  &ir  field.  Long- 
street's  men  say  these  Western  Yankees  do  not 
fight  like  the  Eastern  Yankees.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  find.  May 
God  give  wisdom,  and  soon  crown  our  efibrts 
*  with  great  and  complete  success." 


Anecdote  op  President  Lincoln. — Mr. 
Lincoln's  practical  shrewdness  is  exemplified  in 
the  followmg  anecdote,  which  is  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic : 

In  the  purlieus  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
the  story  goes  that,  after  the  death  of  ChiefJus- 
tice  Taney,  and  before  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Chase  in  ms  stead,  a  committee  of  citizens  from 
the  Philadelphia  Union  League,  with  a  distin- 
guished journalist  at  their  head  as  chairman,  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  the  President  the  reason  why,  in  Uieir 
opinion,  Mr.  Chase  should  be  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  on  the  bench.  They  took  with  them  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  President,  which  was 
read  to  him  by  one  of  the  committee.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  memorial,  the  President  said  to 
them,  in  a  very  deliberate  manner :  "  Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  leave  that  paper  with  me  P  I 
want  it  in  order  that,  if  I  appoint  Mr.  Chase,  I 
may  show  the  fiiends  of  the  odier  persons  for 
whom  the  office  is  solicited,  by  how  powerfiil  an 
influence,  and  by  what  strong  personal  recom- 
mendations, the  claims  of  Mr.  Chase  were  sup- 
ported." 

The  committee  listened  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  were  about  to  depart,  thinking  that  Mr.  Chase 
was  sure  of  the  appointment,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  finished  what  he 
intended  to  say.  «« And  I  want  the  paper,  also," 
continued  he,  after  a  pause,  "  in  order  that,  if  I 
should  appoint  any  other  person,  I  may  show  his 
friends  how  powerful  an  influence,  and  what 
strong  recommendations,  I  was  obliged  to  disre- 
gard in  ap{>ointing  him."  The  committee  de- 
parted as  wise  as  they  came. 


A  Good  Ruse.  —  While  the  rebels  were  near 
Georgetown,  Kentucky,  in  1862,  a  resident  of 
Lexington  put  on  secesh  clothes  and  rode  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Johnston,  widow  of  the  late  •*  Pro- 
visional Governor,"  and  when  at  the  gate  met  a 
little  son  of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  who  said : 

"  Yes,  I  am  Champ  Ferguson." 

"  You  are  one  of  Morgan's  men." 


"Well,  let  me  call  aunt  (Mrs.  Johnston);  she 
will  do  anything  she  can  for  you." 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Johnstoti  appeared. 

"  You  are  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ferguson ;  wel- 
come here." 

A  dinner  was  prepared,  of  which  the  individual 
partook  with  great  relish.  When  he  was  about 
to  remount,  li&s.  Johnston  said : 

"  Your  horse  is  jaded ;  I'll  give  you  a  better 
one  to  drive  the  Yuikee's  irom  the  otate." 

A  contraband  was  called,  and  one  of  the  finest 
horses  brought  out,  on  which  the  pretended  te- 
cesh  returned  to  Lexington  rejoicing. 


THB  DOG  OF  THE  BEGOfSNT. 

"  Lp  I  were  a  poet,  like  you,  my  fiiend," 

Said  a  bronzed  old  Sergeant,  speaking  to  me, 
'*  I  would  make  a  rhyme  on  this  mastiff  here ; 

For  a  right  good  Union  dog  is  he. 
Although  he  was  bom  on  *  s^^esh '  soil, 

And  his  master  fought  in  the  rebel  ranks. 
If  you'll  do  it,  ril  tell  you  his  history. 

And  give  you  in  pay,  why —  a  soldier's  thanks. 

**  Well,  the  way  we  oame  across  him  was  this: 

We  were  on  the  march,  and  'twas  getting  late 
When  we  reached  a  fiirm-house,  deserted  by  aU 

Save  this  masUff  here,  who  stood  at  the  gate. 
Thin  and  gaunt  as  a  wolf  was  he, 

And  a  piteous  whine  he  gave  'twixt  the  bars; 
But,  bless  you !  if  he  didn't  jump  for  joy 

When  he  saw  our  flag  with  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

<*  Next  day,  when  we  started  again  on  the  marchf 

With  us  went  Jack,  without  word  or  call* 
Stopping  for  rest  at  the  order  to  'halt,' 

And  taking  his  rations  along  with  us  all. 
Never  straggling,  but  keying  his  place  in  line^ 

Far  to  the  right,  and  dose  beude  me; 
And  I  don't  care  where  the  other  is  found. 

There  never  was  better  drilled  dog  than  he. 

« 

**  He  always  went  with  us  into  the  fight. 

And  the  thicker  the  bullets  fell  around. 
And  the  louder  the  rattling  musketrr  rolled. 

Louder  and  fiercer  his  bark  would  sound ; 
And  once,  when  wounded,  and  left  for  dead. 

After  a  bloody  and  desperate  fight, 
Poor  Jack,  as  faithful  as  mend  can  be, 

Lay  by  my  side  on  the  field  all  night. 

<' And  so,  when  our  regiment  home  returned. 

We  brought  him  along  with  us,  as  you  see ; 
And  Jack  and  I  being  much  attadied, 

The  boys  seemed  to  think  he  belonged  to  me. 
And  here  he  has  lived  with  me  ever  since ; 

Right  pleased  with  his  quarters,  too,  he  seems. 
There  are  no  more  battles  for  brave  old  JadL, 

And  no  moi^  marches  except  in  dreams. 

**  But  the  best  of  all  times  for  the  old  dog  is 

When  the  thunder  mutters  along  the  sky. 
Then  he  wakes  the  echoes  around  with  his  bark. 

Thinking  the  enemy  surely  is  nigh. 
Now  I've  told  you  his  history,  write  him  a  rhyme, 

Some  day  ];)oor  Jack  in  his  grave  must  rest,  ^ 
And  of  all  the  rhymes  of  this  cruel  war 

Which  yoiur  brain  has  made,  let  his  be  ^bo  best** 
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A  Pboyidemtial  Deliybrance. — It  is  well 
known  that  Major  Anderson  was  an  earnest  sup- 
pliant for  divine  guidance  in  all  the  perplexities 
of  his  position  in  Charleston  harbor.  He  recog- 
nises many  instances  of  direct  answers  to  his 
prajjrers  during  the  long  and  anxious  weeks  in 
which  he  upheld  the  honor  of  his  country's  flag. 
The  following  incident  is  narrated  by  a  contributor 
to  the  Christian  Intelligencer : 

*'  Permit  me  to  give  an  unpublished  fact  in  re- 
spect to  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter.  It  was  nar- 
rated by  the  General  himself,  in  the  following 
words.  Said  he:  'A  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  which 
I  can  only  attribute  to  a  kind  Providence.  On 
abandoning  Fort  Moultrie,  we,  of  course,  took 
what  ammunition  we  could  with  us.  Sumter  was 
a  new  and  unfinished  fort  It  had  two  magazines, 
but  neither  was  completed.  A  Lieutenant  came 
to  me  for  orders  as  to  which  he  should  put  the 
ammunition  into.  Thinking  there  was  no  choice, 
or,  perhaps,  not  having  any  special  reason,  I  as- 
signed the  one  to  be  occupied.  I  afterwards 
dScovered  that  the  one  so  taken  was  the  most 
exposed.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  moral  certainty, 
that  if  I  had  first  examined  the  two,  I  should  not 
have  ordered  the  occupancy  of  the  one  I  did.  In 
the  bombardment,  hot  snot  was  freely  used. 
Judge  of  our  feelines  at  the  surrender,  when  it 
was  found  that  a  rea-hot  cannon  ball  was  lyine  at 
the  bottom  of  the  unused  marine.  So  that, 
had  I  selected  that  one,  the  entire  garrison  must 
have  been  blown  into  eternity ! '  It  would  be  well 
if  our  public  men  fi;enerallvoDserved  the  precept : 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him." 


The  Stab  Bbigadb  at  Chickamauoa.  —The 
Southern  war-writers  have  said  much  of  the  cour- 
age and  prowess  displayed  by  their  arms  in  the 
lut  great  battle  won  by  the  Confederates,  and, 
no  doubt,  the  praises  bestowed  upon  McNair's 
brigade,  of  Hood's  division,  were  won  by  the 
most  gallant  and  soldierly  qualities  on  that  hard- 
fought  field. 

'Die  war  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Mont- 
gomery papers  has  given  a  vivid  description  of 
uie  jMirt  they  bore  in  the  two  days'  battles. 

**  The  band  of  heroes,"  he  writes,  **  composing  this 
brigade,  consists  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth 
Arkansas  dismounted  cavalry,  the  Twenty-first 
and  Thirty-first  Arkansas  infiuitry,  the  Fourth  Ar- 
kansas battalion,  and  the  Thirty-ninth  North  Caro* 
lina,  under  Colonel  Coleman.  In  the  command 
the  North  Carolinians  were  better  known  as  the 
'  Tar  heels,'  perhaps  from  their  tenacity  of  purpose 
as  well  as  their  having  been  enlisted  in  tne  piny 
woods  of  the  old  NorUi  State. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  first  day^  of  the  battle  of 
Cbickamauga,  at  noon,  this  brigade  was  ordered 


holding  his   position  with  great 

against  tremendous  odds.    When  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, McNair's  brigade  rushed  over  Gregg's 


column,  the  Thirty-ninth  North  OsroHna  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  Arkansas  being  led  by  Colonel  Cole- 
man. The  Yankees  gave  way,  but  in  good  order, 
and  were  driven  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  General  Gregg  pronounced  this  charge  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  day. 
A  Yankee  regiment,  which  encountered  tiie  Thir- 
ty-ninth Norui  Carolina  and  Twenty-fifth  Arkan- 
sas, was  almost  annihilated.  These  two  skeleton 
regiments  halted  once  to  await  support ;  but  not 
receiving  it,  they  advanced  through  the  woods 
into  the  open  country,  where  their  own  weakness 
and  the  strength  of  the  Federal  lines  became 
apparent  Coleman's  command,  having  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  withdrew  to  Gregg's  h'ne  of 
battle,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

"  hk  the  great  battle  of  Sunday,  McNair's  bri- 
gade were  on  the  left,  next  to  Hood's  division. 
At  half  past  nine  they  were  lying  behind  an  im- 
perfect breastwork  of  fallen  trees.  A  strong  col- 
umn of  the  enemy  advanced  upon  them.  They 
were  received  with  a  destructive  fire,  and  falling 
back,  were  charged  by  McNair's  brigade,  and 
driven  in  confdsion  over  two  lines  of  breastworks 
into  the  open  fields.  On  an  eminence,  two  lines 
of  Yankee  batteries  commanded  the  open  space. 
Just  before  his  men  entered  this  broad  neld,  Gen- 
eral McNair  was  wounded.  The  gallant  Colonel 
Harper,  of  the  First  Arkansas,  was  killed,  and 
the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved  upon  Col- 
onel Coleman.  The  brigade  now  diverged  to  the 
right,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  gaUant 
North  Carolinian,  captured  botn  the  batteries. 
Eight  of  the  pieces  were  at  once  taken  to  the 
rear,  and  two  others  were  afterwards  removed. 
General  Bracg  gave  Colonel  Coleman  an  order 
for  three  of  tnese  guns  to  attach  to  hi»command. 

"These  batteries  were  supported  by  a  very 
strong  Federal  force;  —  but  McNair's  brigade 
charged  so  rapidly,  loading  and  firing  as  they 
wen^  that  the  Yankees  were  surprised  and 
routed.  The  assault  was  ferocious,  and  the  vic- 
tory complete. 

"  The  Federal  artillerists  fought  infinitely  beUer 
than  their  infantry  supports,  actually  throwing 
shell  and  shot  with  their  hands  into  the  faces  of 
our  men  when  they  could  no  longer  load  their 
pieces.  The  two  batteries  captured  were  about 
one  hundred  yards  apart,  and  when  the  guns 
were  captured,  our  men  were  compelled  to  move 
off  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

'*  Colonel  Coleman  was  the  first  to  place  his 
hand  upon  a  Federal  field  piece,  and  the  banner 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  North  Carolina  was  the  first 
unfurled  above  them,  cheer  after  cheer  announcing 
the  triumph  of  our  gallant  men ;  and  then  came 
the  hurried  withdrawal  of  the  guns  from  (heir 
place  in  the  Federal  Hnes. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Reynolds  and  Adjutant 
J.  D.  Hardin  were  just  behind  Colonel  Coleman 
when  he  reached  the  Federal  guns.  Hardin  was 
shot  through  the  neck  in  the  afternoon.  When  the 
brigade  again  fell  back  to  our  lines,  and  had  ob- 
tained supplies  and  ammunition,  it  was  again  or- 
der^ forward  to  a  height  on  the  left,  to  support 
Robinson's  battery  on  the  Lookout  Valley  road. 
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Vni&i  Jdutson's  brigade  and  Hindman'a  diyiiioii 
on  the  right,  and  Manigault's  on  the  left,  Colonel 
Coleman  advanced  to  the  cloaing  fight  of  the  day. 

**  By  socceuive  charges  the  enemy  were  driven 
slowly,  but  steadily,  from  the  diain  of  hills  which 
formed  his  position,  and  the  battle  closed.  Two 
hours  more  of  day^ht,  and  this  portion  of  Bose- 
crans'  army  would  Mve  been  annihilated* 

"  Captain  Culpepper,  belonging  to  this  brigade, 
displayed  great  skill  and  heroism.  The  loss  of 
the  brigade  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  forty 
percent  The  Thirty-ninth  North  Carolina  en- 
tered the  fight  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
men,  and  lost  over  one  hundred.  Of  the  whole 
brigade  there  are  left  about  eight  hundred  men. 
Colonel  Coleman's  coat  was  piereed  by  a  ball,  but 
he  is  unharmed. 

*<  The  gallant  Captain  Moore  was  killed^  and 
Colonel  HufilBhedler,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Arkansas, 
was  pierced  by  five  balls,  yet  not  killed." 


OsDEBs  HIS  OWN  EXECUTION. — During  the 
stege  at  Yorktown»  a  correspondent,  who  was 
watching  its  progress,  related  the  following  inci- 
dent: "  Last  nignt  an  officer  was  shot  by  one  of 
his  own  men.  The  officer.  Captain  A.  It.  Wood, 
had  posted  his  last  picket  and  left  him  with  this 
order : '  Shoot  the  first  man  who  approaches  from 
the  direction  of  the  rebels,  without  waiting  to  ask 
for  the  countersign.'  It  was  quite  dark«  and  the 
officer  left  the  pidiet  and  lost  nis  way,  wandering 
firom  our  *  lines '  instead  of  to  them.  He  soon 
discovered  his  mistake,  and  turned  back.  He 
approached  the  soldier  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
decisive  order.  In  the  shadow*  the  ftdtnftd  and 
quick-sighted  private  saw  the  dark  figure  stealing 
towards  him:  in  an  instant  he  raised  his  piece, 
and  shot  his  own  Captain  through  the  side.  The 
wound  was  mortal ;  and  thus  it  turned  out  that 
the  officer  had  given  the  orders  for  his  own  exe- 
cution. Such  are  the  chances  of  war.  Picket 
service  here  is  most  perilous ;  and*  considering 
that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  depends  on  the 
ftdthftilness  with  wlndi  this  duty  is  perf(Nrmed, 
one  cannot  wonder  that  those  detailed  for  it  are 
so  ready  to  execute  the  commands  of  their  supe- 
riors." 


Let  U8  Lots  our  Flaq. — "As  I  sat  by  the 
bed  of  a  sick  soldier,  I  saw  on  his  arm  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  our  nati(mal  flag. 

^  *  You  have  the  American  flag  on  your  armP ' 
I  said  to  him,  inquiringly. 

'''Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  and  began  to  pull 
up  his  shirt  sleeve  that  I  might  see  it  more  dis- 
tinctly. '  That  was  put  in  when  I  was  nine  years 
old ;  I  fainted  several  times  while  it  was  oeing 
done,  but  I  would  have  it  there.' 

**  I  looked  at  his  aruL  There  was  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty,  bearing  in  her  hand  our  Star-spangled 
Banner.  The  red  stripes  had  been  put  on  in  ver- 
milion. 

"'That is  a  mark  the  rebels  would  not  like,'  I 
remarked  to  him. 

"I  always  supposed  if  I  ahonld  be  taken  pris- 


oner I  shoild  be  murderedybeoanae  of  tlus  mark; 
but  I  was  determined  to  fight  for  the  flag  that 
protected  me.  It  protected  me  when  I  came  to 
this  oountrjr,  seven  years  old,  and  under  it  I  have 
had  my  living  ever  since.  I  want  to  die  under  its 
folda.' 

" '  You  die  for  your  country  just  as  truly  as  if 
you  died  on  the  battle-field,  and  I  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  us,'  I  said  to  the  poor  fal- 
low, who  was  suffering  from  heart  disease  and 
dropsy,  and  who  is  liable  every  moment  to  be 
taken  from  this  fighting  world. 

" '  Do  you  ever  regret  that  you  volunteered  ? ' 

" '  Never.  I  have  done  what  I  could,  and  am 
wilHng  to  die  in  this  way.' 

"  The  young  Irishman  seemed  to  have  a  true 
atta<diment  to  the  flag  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  has  given  his  life  for  it  How  is  it  with  our- 
selves ?  Do  we  really  bve  it,  and  prize  it  as  ve 
should  ?  Is  it  the  symbol  of  progress,  of  political 
and  reli^ous  freedom  P  We  should  chensh  it  as 
we  chensh  Qod's  best  gifts  to  us,  and  we  should 
be  willing,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  it.  We  most 
teach  our  children  to  love  it,  to  consider  its  safety 
superior  to  their  own,  and  to  be  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  which  it  requires.  We  must  pray 
for  it,  and  teaoh  our  children  to  pray  for  iL  Let 
us  not  be  too  much  tried  hj  the  self-denials  and 
privations  that  war  is  brinj^ing  Upon  us.  Let  us 
bear  it  nobly  and  uncomplainingly,  with  hearts  full 
of  stead&st  foith  and  trust  m  Ood,  and  let  us 
grow  strong  in  patriotism,  as  w^re  our  grand- 
mothers before  us.  They  left  us  a  precious  legacy. 
Shall  we  leave  one  of  le^  value  to  our  childrea  ?  " 


The  Chaboe  at  Spbingfield,  Mo. — This 
brilliant  exploit  of  Fremont's  Body  Guard,  under 
the  leadership  of  Major  Zagonyi,  and  the 
"  Prairie  Scouts  "  of  Major  Frank  Ward,  forms 
one  of  Uie  most  interesting  dusters  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  war. 

"  The  foe  were  advised  of  the  intended  attatdu 
When  Major  Wright  was  brought  into  their  camp, 
they  were  preparing  to  defend  their  position.  As 
appears  m>m  the  confession  of  prisoners,  thc^ 
had  twenty-two  hundred  men,  of  ^  whom  four 
hundred  were  cavalry,  the  rest  being  infantry, 
armed  with  shot  guns,  American  rifles,  and  re- 
volvers. Twelve  hundred  of  their  foot  were 
posted  along  the  edge  of  the  wood  upon  the  crest 
of  the  hilL  The  cavalry  wa3  stationed  upon  the  ex- 
treme left,  on  top  of  a  spur  of  the  hill,  and  in  fit>nt 
of  a  patch  of  timber.  Sharpshooters  were  concealed 
behind  the  trees  close  to  the  f^ce  alongside  the 
lane,  and  a  small  number  in  some  underbra^ 
near  the  foot  of  the  hilL  Another  detachment 
guarded  their  train,  holding  possession  cf  the 
county  fair  ffround,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  board  lence. 

"This  position  was  unassailable  by  cavaby 
from  the  road,  the  only  point  of  attack  being 
down  the  lane  on  the  right ;  and  the  enemy  were 
so  disposed  as  to  command  this  approach  perfectly. 
The  We  was  a  blind  one,  being  closed,  after 
passing  the  brooks  by  fences  and  ploughed  land ; 
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it  was  in  fi»t  a  Ml-cU-Me.  IftheiafimtrxBboiild 
stand,  nothing  oonld  save  the  rash  assailants* 
There  are  horsemen  suflldent  to  sweep  tiie  little 
band  before  them,  as  helplessly  as  the  withered 
foreet-leaTes  in  the  grasp  of  the  antumn  winds ; 
there  are  deadly  maxEsmen  lying  behind  the  trees 
upon  the  heights,  and  hurkii^^  m  the  long  grass 
upon  the  lowlands;  while  a  long  line  of  foot 
•land  upon  the  summit  of  the  uope,  who,  only 
stepping  a  few  paoes  back  into  the  forest,  may 
defy  the  boldest  riders.  Yet  down  this  narrow 
lane,  leading  into  the  yery  jaws  of  death,  came  the 
three  bundled. 

**  On  the  prairie,  at  the  edge  of  the  woodland, 
in^hich  he  knew  his  w^  foe  lay  hidden,  Zagonyi 
halted  his  command,  ae  spurred  along  the  line. 
With  eager  glance  he  scanned  each  horse  and 
rider.  To  his  officers  he  gare  the  simple  order, 
*  Follow  me !  do  as  I  do  I '  and  then,  drawing  up 
in  front  of  his  men,  with  a  Toice  tremulous  and 
shrill  with  emotion,  he  spoke : 

*" Fellow<^diers,  eomrades,  brothers!  This 
is  your  first  battle!  For  our  three  hundred,  the 
enemy  are  two  thousand.  K  any  of  you  are  sick, 
or  tired  by  the  long  march,  or  if  any  think  the 
number  is  too  great,  now  is  the  time  to  turn 
back/  He  paused — no  one  was  sick  or  tired. 
'  We  must  not  retreat  Our  honor,  the  honor  of 
oiir  General  and  our  country,  tell  us  to  go  on.  I 
will  lead  you.  We  haTe  been  called  holiday 
soldiers  for  the  payements  of  8t.  Louis ;  to-day 
we  will  show  tmit  we  are  soldiers  for  the  battle. 
Your  watchword  shall  be  —  <*  2%e  Union  and 
Fremont  / "  Draw  sabre !  By  the  right  flank  — 
quick  trot — march ! ' 

''  Bright  swords  flashed  in  the  sunshine,  a  pas- 
sionate shout  burst  from  every  lip,  and  with  one 
aceord,  the  trot  passmg  into  a  gallop,  the  compact 
oolumn  swept  on  in  its  deadly  purpose.  Most  of 
them  were  boys.  A  few  weeks  before,  they  had 
left  their  homes.  Those  who  were  cool  enough 
to  note  it  say  that  ruddy  cheeks  grewpale,  and 
€ery  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears.  Wno  shall 
teU  what  thoughts,  what  yisions  of  peaceful  cot- 
tars nestling  among  the  groves  of  Kentucky,  or 
shining  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Illi- 
nois —  what  sad  reoolleetions  of  tearful  farewells, 
of  tender,  loving  faces,  filled  their  minds  during 
those  fearful  moments  of  suspense  P  No  word 
was  spoken.  With  lips  compressed,  firmly 
clinching  their  sword-hilts,  with  quick  tramp  oS 
hoofs  and  claug  of  steel,  honor  leading  and  glory 
awaiting  them,  the  voting  soldiers  flew  forwaxvt 
each  brave  rider  and  eaon  straining  steed  mem- 
bers of  one  huge  creature,  enormous,  terrible, 
irresistible. 

<  Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array.' 

*'  They  pass  the  fair  ground.  They  are  at  the 
comer  of  the  lane  where  the  wood  begins.  It 
runs  close  to  the  fence  on  their  left  for  a  hundred 
yards,  and  beycmd  it  they  see  white  tents  gleam- 
mg.  They  are  half  way  past  the  forest,  when, 
sluirp  and  loud,  a  volley  of  musketry  bursts  upon 
the  oead  of  the  column }  horses  stagger,  rioors 


real  and  fldl,  but  the  troop  presses  forward  un- 
diimayed.  The  fiirther  comer  of  ths  wood  is 
reached,  and  Zagonyi  beholds  the  terrible  array. 
Amased,  he  inyoluntarily  checks  his  horse.  The 
rebeb  arenot  surprised.  There  to  his  left  they 
staiul  crowning  the  height,  fbot  and  horse  ready 
to  ingulf  him,  if  he  shall  be  rash  enough  to  go 
on.  The  road  he  is  folbwing  declines  rapidfy. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  — run  the  gantiet,  ^ 
gain  the  cover  of  the  hill,  and  charge  up  the  steep. 
These  thou^ts  pass  quicker  than  they  can  be  told. 
He  waves  his  saore  over  his  head,  and  shouting, 
*  Forward!  fbUow  me!  quick  trot!  gallop!'  he 
dashes  headlong  down  the  stony  road.  The  first 
company,  and  most  of  the  second,  follow.  From 
the  left  a  thousand  mussles  belch  forth  a  hissing 
fiood  of  bullets ;  the  poor  fellows  clutch  wildly  at 
the  air  and  fall  from  their  saddles,  and  maddened 
horses  throw  themselves  against  the  fences.  Their 

rid  is  not  fbr  an  instant  checked ;  fiirther  down 
hill  they  fly.  Eke  wasps  driven  by  the  leaden 
storm.  Sharp  volleys  pour  out  of  the  underbrush 
at  tiie  left,  clearing  wide  gaps  through  their  ranks. 
They  leap  the  brook,  take  down  the  fence,  and 
draw  up  under  shelter  of  the  hilL  Zagonyi  looks 
around  him,  and  to  his  horror  sees  that  only  a 
fourth  of  his  men  are  with  him.  He  cries,  *  They 
do  not  come — we  are  lost!'  and  frantically 
waves  his  sabre. 

**  He  has  not  long  to  wait  The  delay  of  the 
rest  of  the  Guard  was  not  from  hesitation.  When 
Gaptain  Foley  reached  the  lower  comer  of  the 
wood,  and  saw  the  enemy's  line,  he  thought  a 
flank  attack  might  be  advantageously  made.  He 
ordered  some  men  to  dismount,  and  take  down 
the  fence.  This  was  done  under  a  severe  fire. 
Several  men  ftll,  and  he  found  the  wood  so  dense 
that  it  could  not  be  penetrated.  Looking  down 
the  hill,  he  saw  the  flash  of  Zagooyf  s  sabre,  and 
at  once  gave  the  order,  *  Forward!'  At  the 
same  time.  Lieutenant  Kennedy,  a  stalwart  Ken- 
tuduan,  shouted,  'Come  on,  boys!  remember 
Old  Kentucky ! '  and  the  third  oompany  of  the 
Guard,  fire  on  every  side  of  them  —from  bdiind 
trees,  from  under  the  fences  —  with  thundering 
strides  and  loud  cheers,  poured  down  the  slope, 
and  mshed  to  the  side  ot  ZagonyL  They  have 
lost  seventy  dead  and  wounded  men,  and  the  car- 
casses of  horses  are  strewn  along  the  lane.  Ken- 
nedy is  wounded  in  the  arm,  snd  lies  upon  the 
stones,  his  faithful  charger  standing  motionless 
beside  him.  lieutenant  Ooff  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh ;  he  kept  his  seat,  and  cried  out, 
'The  devils  have  hit  me,  but  I  will  give  it  to 
them  yet!' 

'*  The  remnant  of  the  Guard  are  now  in  the 
field  under  the  lull,  and  from  the  shape  of  the 
ground  the  rebel  fire  sweeps  with  the  roar  of  a 
whirlwind  over  their  heads.  Here  we  will  leave 
them  ht  a  moment,  and  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Pndrie  Soouts. 

"  When  Foley  brought  his  troop  to  a  halt,  Cap- 
tain Fairbanks,  at  the  head  of  the  first  company 
of  Scouts,  was  at  the  point  where  the  first  vol- 
ley of  musketry  had  been  received.  The  narrow 
lane  was  erowdBd  by  a  dense  mass  of  struggling 
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hon^,  and  €Hed  with  tlie  tonralt  of  battle.  Gap- 
tain  Fairbanks  says,  —  and  he  is  corroborated  by 
■eTeral  of  his  men  who  were  near, —that  at  this 
moment  an  officer  of  the  Guard  rode  np  to  him, 
and  said,  '  They  are  flyinp^ ;  take  your  men  down 
that  lane,  and  cut  off  their  retreat ' —pointing  to 
the  lane  at  the  left.  Captain  Fairbanks  was  not 
able  to  identi^  the  person  who  gare  this  order. 
It  certainly  did  not  come  from  Zagonyi,  who  was 
several  hundred  yards  forther  on.  Captain  Fidr- 
banks  executed  the  order,  followed  by  the  second 
company  of  Prairie  Scouts,  under  Captain  Ke- 
hoe.  When  this  morement  was  made.  Captain 
Naughton,  with  the  Third  Irish  dru^oons,  had 
not  reached  the  comer  of  the  lane.  He  came  up 
at  a  gallop,  and  was  about  to  follow  Fairbanks, 
when  he  saw  a  Guardsman  who  pointed  in  the 
direction  in  which  Zagonyi  had  gone.  He  took 
this  for  an  order,  and  obeyed  it.  When  he 
reached  the  ^p  in  the  fence,  made  by  Foley,  not 
seeing  anything  of  the  Guard,  he  supposea  they 
had  passed  through  at  that  place,  and  (gallantly 
attempted  to  follow.  Thirteen  men  fell  m  a  few 
minutes.  He  was  shot  in  the  arm,  and  dis* 
mounted.  Lieutenant  Connollv  spurred  into  the 
underbrush,  and  received  two  balls  through  the 
lungs,  and  one  in  the  left  shoulder.  The  dra- 
goons, at  the  outset  not  more  than  fifty  strong, 
were  broken,  and,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their 
officers,  retired.  A  Sergeant  rallied  a  few,  and 
brought  them  up  to  the  gap  again,  and  they 
were  again  driven  back.  Five  of  the  boldest 
passed  down  the  hill,  joined  Zagonyi,  and  were 
conspicuous  for  their  valor  during  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Fairbanks  and  Kehoe,  having  gained 
the  rear  and  left  of  the  enemy's  position,  made 
two  or  three  assaults  upon  detached  parties  of 
the  foe,  but  did  not  jom  in  the  main  attack. 

*<  I  now  return  to  the  Guard.  It  is  forming 
under  the  shelter  of  the  hilL  In  front,  with  a 
gentle  inclination,  rises  a  grassy  slope,  broken  by 
occasional  tree-stumps.  A  line  of  fire  upon  the 
summit  marks  the  position  of  the  rebel  infantry, 
and  nearer,  and  on  the  top  of  a  lower  eminence 
to  the  right,  stand  their  horse.  Up  to  this  time 
no  Guardsman  has  struck  a  blow ;  but  blue-coats 
and  bay  horses  lie  thick  along  the  bloody  lane. 
Their  time  has  come.  Lieutenant  Majrthenyi, 
with  thirty  men,  is  ordered  to  attack  the  cavalry. 
With  sabres  flashing  over  their  heads,  the  little 
band  of  heroes  spring  towards  their  tremendous 
{<fb.  Right  upon  the  centre  they  charge.  The 
dense  mass  opens,  the  blue-coats  force  their  way 
in,  and  the  whole  rebel  squadron  scatter  in  dis- 
nuceful  flight  through  the  cornfields  in  the  rear. 
The  bays  follow  them,  sabrinff  the  fugitives. 
Days  after,  the  enemy's  horses  ulj  thick  among 
the  uncut  com. 

'*  Zagonyi  holds  his  main  body  undl  May- 
tnenp  disappears  in  the  cloud  of  rebel  cavalry ; 
then  his  voice  rises  through  the  air :  *  In  open 
order  —  charge!'  The  line  opens  out  to  give 
play  to  their  sword-arm.  Steeds  respond  to  the 
ardor  of  thehr  riders,  and  quick  as  thought,  with 
thrilling  cheers,  the  noble  hearts  rush  mto  the 
leaden  torrent  which  pours  down  the  incline. 


WHh  unabated  fire  the  gaOoat  fellows  press 
throuirh.  Their  fierce  onset  is  not  even  checked. 
The  he  do  not  wait  for  them— they  waver, 
break,  and  fiy.  The  Guardsmen  spur  into  the 
midst  of  the  rout,  and  their  fast-falling  swords 
work  a  terrible  revenge.  Some  of  the  boldest 
of  the  Southrons  retreat  into  the  woods,  and 
continue  a  murderous  fire  from  bdund  trees  and 
thickets.  Seven  Guard  horses  fell  upon  a  space 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  square.  As  his  steed 
sinks  under  him,  one  of  the  officers  is  caught 
around  the  shoulders  by  a  grape-vine,  and  han^ 
dangling  in  the  air  until  he  is  cut  down  by  his 
friends. 

**  The  rebel  foot  are  flying  in  Anioos  haste  fit>m 
the  field.  Some  take  refuge  in  the  fair  ground, 
some  hurry  into  the  comfields,  but  the  greater 
part  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  swarm  over 
the  fence  into  the  rosS,  and  hasten  to  the  village. 
The  Guardsmen  follow.  Zagonyi  leads  them. 
Over  the  loudest  roar  of  batUe  rings  his  clarion 
voice — '  Come  on,  Old  Kentuck !  I'm  with  you ! ' 
And  the  flash  of  his  sword-blade  tells  his  men 
where  to  go.  As  he  approaches  a  bam,  a  man 
steps  flrom  Dchind  the  door  and  lowers  his  rifle ; 
but  before  it  has  reached  a  level,  Za^nyi's  sabre 
point  descends  upon  his  head,  and  his  ufe-blood 
leaps  to  the  very  top  of  the  huge  barn-door. 

«  The  conflict  now  raged  thrmigfa  the  village  — 
in  the  public  square,  and  along  the  streets.  Up 
and  down  the  Guards  ride  in  squads  of  three  or 
four,  and  wherever  they  see  a  group  of  the  ene- 
my, charge  upon  and  scatter  theoL  It  is  hand- 
to-hand.    No  one  but  has  a  share  in  the  fray. 

"  There  was  at  least  one  soldier  in  the  South- 
ern ranks.  A  young  officer,  superbly  mounted^ 
charges  alone  upon  a  large  body  of  the  Guard. 
He  passes  through  the  line  unscathed,  killing  one 
man.  He  wheels,  charges  back,  and  a^ain  breaks 
through,  killing  another  man.  A  third  time  he 
rushes  upon  the  Federal  line ;  a  score  of  sabre- 
points  conflronts  him ;  clouds  of  bullets  fly  aroimd 
fiim ;  but  he  pushes  on  until  he  reaches  Zagonyi : 
he  presses  his  pistol  so  close  to  the  Muor's  side, 
that  he  feels  it,  and  draws  convulsively  ba^ ;  the 
bullet  passes  through  the  front  of  Zagonyi's  coat, 
who,  at  the  instant,  runs  the  daring  rebel  throagh 
the  body ;  he  falls,  and  the  men,  thinking  their 
commander  hurt,  kill  him  with  a  doien  wounds. 

**  *  He  was  a  brave  man,'  said  Zagonyi  after- 
wards, *  and  I  did  wish  to  make  him  prisoner.* 

**  Meanwhile  it  has  grewn  dark.  The  foe  hare 
left  the  village,  and  the  battle  has  ceased.  The 
assembly  is  sounded,  and  the  Guard  gathers  in 
the  Plata.  Not  more  than  eighty  mounted  men 
appear;  the  rest  are  killed,  wounded,  or  nn- 
horsed.  At  this  time  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic incidents  of  the  afilEur  took  place. 

"  Just  before  the  charge,  Zagonyi  directed  one 
of  his  buglers,  a  Frenchman,  to  sound  a  aignaL 
The  bugler  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  order,  but  darted  off  with  Lieutenant  Maytben- 
yL  A  few  moments  afterwards  he  was  obeerr^ 
m  another  part  of  the  field  vigorously  pursuini^ 
the  flying  infantry.  His  aetive  form  was  s£ 
ways  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  flght    When 
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tfie  line  was  fomed  in  iheFlassOf  ZagDiivi  no- 
ticed the  bugler,  and  approaching  him,  said :  <  In 
the  midst  of  battle  you  disobeyed  my  order. 
You  are  unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  Guard. 
I  dismiss  you.'  The  bugler  showed  his  bugle  to 
his  indignant  commander — the  mouth-piece  of 
the  instrument  was  shot  away.  He  said  :  '  The 
mouth  was  shoot  ofL*  I  could  not  bugle  vii  mon 
bu^le,  and  so  I  bugle  viz  mon  pistol  and  sal^e.' 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  the  brave  Frenchman 
was  not  diamisseo. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Servant  Hun- 
ter, of  the  Kentucky  company.  His  soldierly 
figure  never  failed  to  attract  the  eye  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Gusurd.  He  had  served  in  the  regular 
cavalrv,  and  the  Body  Guard  had  profited  greatly 
from  his  tkiW  as  a  ^drill-master.  He  lost  three 
horses  in  the  fight.  As  soon  as  one  was  killed, 
he  caught  another  firom  the  rebels;  the  third 
horse  taken  by  him  in  this  way  he  rode  into  St 
Louis. 

*'  The  Sergeant  slew  five  men.  '  I  won't  speak 
of  those  I  Mioty'  said  he  $  *  another  may  have  hit 
them ;  but  those  I  touched  with  my  sabre  I  am 
sure  of^  because  I  felt  them.' 

**  At  the  beginning  of  the  chaige,  he  oame  to 
the  extreme  right,  and  took  position  next  to  Za- 
gonyi,  whom  he  followed  dosely  through  the  bat- 
tle.   The  Major,  seeing  him,  said : 

<i  ( Why  are  you  here.  Sergeant  Hunter  P  Your 
place  is  with  your  company  on  the  left.*  '  I  kind 
o'  wanted  to  oe  in  the  firont,'  was  the  answer. 

** '  What  could  I  say  to  such  a  man  P '  exclaimed 
Zagonyi,  speaking  of  the  matter  afterwards. 

**  There  was  hardly  a  horse  or  rider  among  the 
survivors  that  did  not  bring  away  some  manL  of 
the  fitty.  I  saw  one  animal  with  no  less  than 
seven  wounds,  none  of  them  serious.  Scabbards 
were  bent,  clothes  and  caps  pierced,  pistols  in- 
jured. I  saw  one  pistol  from  which  the  sight  had 
been  cut  as  neatly  as  it  could  have  been  done  by 
/nachinenr.  A  piece  of  board  a  few  inches  long 
was  cut  from  a  fence  on  the  field,  in  which  there 
were  thirty-one  shot-holes. 

'*  It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  The  wounded  had 
been  carried  to  the  hosnital.  The  dismounted 
troopers  were  placed  in  cnarge  of  them— in  the 
double  capacity  of  nurses  and  guards.  Zagonyi 
expected  the  foe  to  return  every  minute.  It 
seemed  like  madness  to  try  and  nold  the  town 
with  his  small  force,  exhausted  by  the  long  march 
and  desperate  fight  He  therefore  left  Spring- 
field, and  retired  before  morning  twenty-five  miles 
on  the  Bolivar  road. 

**  Captain  Fairbanks  did  not  see  his  commander 
after  leaving  the  column  in  the  lane,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement  ^  About  dusk  he 
repaired  to  the  prairie,  and  remained  there  within 
a  mile  of  the  village  until  midnight,  when  he 
followed  Zagonyi,  rejoining  him  in  the  morning. 

^  1  will  now  return  to  Major  White.  During 
the  conflict  upon  the  hill,  he  was  in  the  forest, 
near  the  front  of  the  rebel  line.  Here  his  horse 
was  shot  und^  him*  Captain  Wroton  kept  care- 
fhl  watdi  ofer  him.  Wnen  the  fli^t  began  he 
hurried  White  away,  and,  aooompanied   by  a 


squad  of  eleven  men,  took  him  ten  miles  into  the 
country.  They  stopped  at  a  farm-house  for  the 
night  White  discovered  that  their  host  was  a 
Union  man.  His  parole  having  expired,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  momentary  aosence  of  his  cap- 
tor to  speak  to  the  farmer,  telling  him  who  be 
was,  and  asking  him  to  send  for  assistance. 

<'The  oountryman  mounted  his  son  upon  his 
swiftest  horse,  and  sent  him  for  succor.  The 
party  lay  down  by  the  fire.  White  being  placed  in 
tiie  midst  The  rebels  were  soon  asleep,  but  there 
was  no  sleep  for  the  Major.  He  hstened  anxiously 
for  the  footsteps  of  ms  rescuers.  After  lone, 
weary  hours,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses.  He 
arose,  and  walking  on  tiptoe,  cautiously  stepping 
over  his  sleeping  guard,  he  reached  the  door,  and 
silently  unfastened  it  The  Union  men  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  took  the  astonished  Wroton 
and  his  followers  prisoners.  At  daybreak  White 
rode  into  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  his  captives 
and  a  motley  band  of  Home  Guard.  He  found 
the  Federals  still  in  possession  of  the  place.  As 
the  officer  of  highest  rank,  he  took  command. 
His  garrison  consisted  of  twenty-four  men.  He 
stationed  twenty-two  of  them  as  pickets  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and  held  the  other  two 
as  a  reserve.  At  noon  the  enemy  sent  a  flae  of 
truce,  and  asked  permission  to  bury  their  dead. 
Major  White  received  the  flag  with  proper  cere- 
mony, but  said  that  General  Siegel  was  in  com- 
mand, and  the  request  would  have  to  be  referred 
to  him.  Si^iel  was  then  forty  miles  away.  In  a 
short  time,  a  written  oommunication,  purporting 
to  come  firom  General  Siegel,  saying  that  tne  reb- 
els might  send  a  party,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  bury  their  dead.  White  drew  in  some 
of  his  pickets,  stationed  them  about  the  fieldi  and 
under  their  surveillance,  the  Southern  dead  were 
buried. 

**  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  reported  by  some  of 
their  working  party,  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
killed.  The  number  of  wounded  could  not  be 
ascertained.  After  the  conflict  had  drifted  away 
firom  the  hill-side,  some  of  the  foe  had  returned  to 
the  field,  taken  away  their  wounded,  and  robbed 
our  dead.  The  loss  of  the  Guard  was  fifty-three, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eieht  actually  en- 
{paged,  twelve  men  having  been  left  by  Zagonyi 
m  charge  of  his  train.  The  Prairie  tioouts  re- 
ported a  loss  of  thirty-one  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty ;  half  of  these  beloi^d  to  the  Irish 
Dragoons.  In  a  neighboring  neld  an  Irishman 
was  found  stark  and  stiff,  still  clinging  to  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  which  was  thrust  through  the  body 
of  a  rebel  who  lay  beside  him.  Within  a  few  feet 
a  second  rebel  lay,  shot  through  the  head. — Ifo- 
jor  Dorsheimer,       

Lettebs  fbom  Soldiers. — One  of  the  agents 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  Washin^on  said : 
<*As  an  evidence  of  the  literary  capacity  of  oja 
soldiers,  I  may  mention  that  our  boys  are  to-day 
stamping  over  ten  thousand  letters  I  brought  up 
firom  the  front,  firom  soldiers  wounded  but  slightly, 
or  not  at  all,  teUmg  their  friends  of  their  condi- 
tion after  the  fights." 


US 
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THE  DEAD  CAVAUEB  —  GENERAL  J.  E. 

B.STUABT. 

BY  J.  UJLMUKLL  HANVA. 

Trb  drams  oame  back  maffled,  that,  beating  aloud. 
Went  out  in  the  morning  all  tiiHll  to  the  ft^ 

For  l^e  hero  lies  dead  in  Ids  battle-flag  shrood, 
And  his  steed  is  led  groomed  widiont  rider  to« 
night. 

Then  beat  the  drums  muffled,  and  playthe  file  low, 
And  march  on  the  eorUge  to  cadencea  slow. 

Who  saw  him  that  momhig  as  gtylj  be  rode 
At  the  front  of  his  troopers,  who  filed  proudly  af- 
ter him. 
Thought  to  look  on  to-night  the  visage  that  idiowed 
The  pale  death  relapse,  and  the  eye  sunk  and 
dim? 
Then  toll  the  bell  sadly,  solemnly  XicXi ; 
A  heto  is  pasdng  to  glory's  last  goaL 

Come,  stand  by  the  corpse,  look  down  on  that  &oe, 
Mark  where  the  bullet  burst  its  way  through. 

See  where  the  death-pang  left  its  last  trace 
As  the  lead  messenger  struck,  unerring  and  true. 

Then,  hushed,  gather  round ;  let  our  tears  be  like 
rain; 
A  truer  cavalier  we  shall  ne'er  see  again. 

Ah!  the  story  he  wrote  with  the  point  of  his  sword. 
How  it  thzilled  through  the  dties,  how  it  stirred 
up  the  land! 
Who  can  forget  how  the  hirding  horde 

Ban  blating  fi>r  mercy  when  he  did  command } 
At  the  North  Uiough  they  mock,  and  r^oice  at  l)is 
&11, 
With  pief-laden  flowers  will  we  coyer  his  palL 

O,  how  like  the  besom  of  fate  in  their  rear 
Came  the  ware  of  his  plume  and  the  flash  of  his 
blade, 
When,  bursting  finom  corert,  to  his  troopers'  wild 
cheer. 
The  bugle  it  sounded  the  charge  in  the  raid. 
Now  his  plume  is  at  rest,  his  sword  in  its  sheath. 
And  the  hand  that  should  gra^  it  is  nerveless 
in  death. 

Make  his  grave  where  he  fought,  nigh  the  field 
where  he  fell. 
In  blossoming  Hollywood,  under  the  hill. 
In  sight  of  the  hearth-stones  he  defended  so  well, 

Tmtt  his  spirit  may  be  guardian  sentinel  still, 
And  there  let  a  finger  of  marble  disclose 
The  spot  where  he  lies  —  point  the  skies  where 
he 


nlghtii  but  a  few  gioon  beniBB,  wbidh  ho  fbund  hi 
thetwampa. 

Only  a  week  before  he  had  left  New  Orleans 
on  that  gunboat  in  perfect  health,  and  hoping  for 
a  roeedy  and  easjr  victory  over  the  Fednal  fleet. 

He  described  his  tiiree  days^experioDoe  on  tiie 
vessel  before  she  was  Uown  up  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  soioum  m  the  infernal  regions  of 
anytlung  he  bad  ever  experieiieed  or  thought  pos- 
silue  in  this  world. 

Shut  up  in  a  stiflinff  atmosphere  of  hot  gun- 
powder smoke,  with  me  ineessant  datter  and 
thunder  and  hiss  of  shells  and  round  shot  just 
over  his  bead,  pounding  against  the  plating  of 
railroad  ironi  with  the  tide  of  battfe  tuminff 
against  them,  and  the  chanoes  for  suesess,  and 
finally  for  escape  with  life,  growing  less  uid  less 
every  hoar,  it  is  not  stnoyee  that  m  referring  to 
it  he  exclaimed,  **  I  thoognt  I  was  in  heO." 

When  all  hope  of  victory  was  gone,  and  ^ 
Admiral  had  passed  the  forts,  the  comnumdiqg 
officer  of  the  Louisiana  determined  to  blow  her 
up  rather  tiian  to  aUow  her  to  feU  into  tfie  hands 
of  the  Federals.  She  was  run  ashore  on  the 
riffht  bank,  about  fifty  miles  below  the  dty.  Hr 
omoers  and  crew,  escaping  to  the  shore,  betook 
themselves  to  the  swamp  for  ceaioeabnent. 

Here  they  waded,  sometimes  js^  to  their  neola 
in  water,  sometimes  coming  m  wfane  the  land 
was  higher,  and  then  striking  out  Into  deep  swamp 
again.  AtChalmette,  Jacksmi'soldbattle-greimd, 
they  went  for  into  the  swamp  m  order  to  flairiL 
the  ft»tifications  ^lere  erected ;  and  feially  most 
of  them  resided  the  eity  in  the  miserable  plight 
above  described. 

The  pilot  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  iHio 
professed  themselves  ready  to  take  the  oath. 


EXFSBIENCB  ON  A  GUKBOAT.  —  Apflotonthe 

ffunboat  Louisiana,  the  most  formidable  and  ef- 
fective of  any  which  Farragut  encountered  in  his 
battle  at  t^  forts  below  New  Orieans,  came 
stealthily  creeping  into  the  city  two  or  three  days 
aftor  its  occupation  by  Butier. 

He  was  covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot 
His  clothes  were  hanging  in  tatters ;  his  fece  and 
hands  swollen  by  the  poison  of  mosquitoes  and 
blbtered  by  the  fierce  rays  of  an  almost  tropical 
sun,  and  he  had  eaten  nothing  for  three  days  and 


A  Literal  Tbakslation. — As  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachnsetts  redmentVas  about  leavms 
Washington,  N.  C,  in  1 JS62,  an  incident  oeomreil 
which  reflected  credit  upon  the  acumen  of  one  of 
its  officers.  A  pretty  mulatto  slave  girl,  bdoog- 
ing  to  a  citixen  of  the  town,  had  been  acting  as 
house  servant  to  Lieutenant  Turner,  and  inien 
marching  orders  were  received,  enressed  great 
anxiety  to  go  with  the  regiment  to  JNewbem,  and 
escape  bondage.  She  took  refoge  on  board  one 
of  toe  steamers  on  which  the  TuRHity-fourth  had 
embarked  ;  but  just  before  the  time  for  starting, 
her  owner  appeared  with  an  order,  whi^  read  as 
follows : 

"  John  Doe  has  permission  to  search  for  Us 
slave  girl  Henrietta,  and  will  be  protected  in  so 
ddng."  

This  he  presented  to  Quartermaster  Wilfian 
V.  Hutchings,  and  demanded  thegirL  Mr.  Huteb- 
ings,  seeing  tiie  trepidation  and  anxie^  mani- 
fested in  tl^  countenance  of  Henrietta,  aaked  her, 
"  Are  you  willing  to  return  to  your  master?  ** 
*'0,  no,  sir!**  she  said;  please  dont  ^e  me 
up  to  bun !  **  <'  Let  me  see  that  (Mpder,  mr,**  ssftd 
he  to  the  owner;  and  reading  it  akmd,  he  re- 
marked, *<  This  gives  you  antmnit?  to  9MKrd^  for 
your  girl ;  yoo  have  ssarohed  for  W,  and  tliMs 
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she  is.  You  are  to  be  protected  In  making  your 
aeaich ;  yon  have  been  protected.  This  ^es  you 
no  auUiority  to  take  her  against  her  wilL  She 
does  not  wish  to  return  to  you,  and  yon  cant  take 
her.  And  now,  the  sooner  you  jget  off  this  boat, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  your  skm.'^  As  he  said 
this  with  the  determination  of  a  man  who  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  the  disoomfitad  owner  beat 
a  precipitate  retreat,  amid  the  jeers  and  shouts 
of  the  oystanders.      .._^ 

The  President's  Choice. — During  a  conver- 
sation on  the  approaching  election,  m  tS64,  a 
gentleman  remarked  to  President  Linodn  that 
nothing  could  defeat  him  but  Grant's  capture  of 
Richmond,  to  be  foDowed  by  his  nomination  at 
Chicago  and  aeoeptanee.  "  Well,"  said  the  Pres- 
ident, '<  I  feel  very  much  like  the  man  who  said  he 
didn't  want  to  die  particularly,  but  if  he  had  got 
to  die,  that  was  precisely  the  disease  he  would 
like  to  die  oV  «..««« 

The  TBAlTOft'A  <*CeAT-0F-ABif8.''  — Joseph 
Schofield  —  on  En^ishnan  by  birth,  but  an 
adopted  citizen  of  the  United  States,  reddhig  in 
Iowa,  who  justk  boasted  of  having  two  sons  in 
the  army,  one  of  whom  had  reenlisted  to  fiffht  for 
the  flag  of  his  country — sent  Ids  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Scientifio  American,  for  another  year, 
and  closed  his  letter  with  ^e  following  pungent 
remarks: 

"  The  traitor's  *  coat-of-arms  *  consists  of  a  flea, 
a  fly,  a  magpie,  and  a  side  of  baeon.  Explana- 
tion :  A  flea  will  bite  either  the  quidc  or  the  dead ; 
so  wiU  a  traitor.  A  fly '  blows,'  corrupts,  and  con- 
taminates, all  it  comes  in  contact  wiUi ;  so  will  a 
traitor.  A  ma^:pie  is  always  chattering,  talking, 
and  lying;  so  is  a  traitor.  A  side  of  bacon  is 
never  *  cured'  till  it  is  hung  i  neither  b  a  traitor." 


*  Whiskey  in  Camp.— When  the  war  flrst 
broke  out,  Bragg  was  in  command  of  about  ten 
thousand  troops,  stationed  at  Pensacola.  He  re- 
mained there  for  more  than  a  year,  until  Grant 
drew  all  eyes  away  firom  the  Southern  border  by 
his  v^orous  and  suecesslid  campaign  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Bragg  made  the  long  semicircular  shore  bris- 
tle with  sand  batteries,  that  bore  upon  the  defi- 
ant and  loyal  Fort  Pickens,  but  his  infantrv  had 
nothing  to  do.  Month  after  month  passeo,  and 
they  neither  attacked  nor  were  attacked.  The 
true  point  of  strategy  and  of  intetest  was  else- 
where. Bragg  so<m  found  scope  for  his  peculiar 
genius  in  keeping  up  the  morals  of  Ins  army. 

The  war  has  not  developed  a  more  vigUant  police 
officer  than  Braxton  Bragg:  yet  his  ab]£ties  in  that 
line  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  check  the  gross 
drunkenness  that  prevailed  in  his  camp ;  for  *<  Sa- 
tan finds  some  nuschief  still  for  idle  hcuids  to  do," 
and  the  soldiers  employed  their  time  and  talents  in 
circumventing  his  strict  general  order  excluding 
intoxicating  drinks  from  the  camp,  or  any  place 
within  the  distance  of  ten  miles  in  every  direction. 

About  a  mile  back  of  his  main  force,  in  the 


woods,  lay  a  long,  narrow  lake.  It  would  take  a 
soldier  seven  or  eieht  hours  to  walk  around  to 
the  other  side,  but  f  (pod  swimmer  covJd  readi 
it  in  twenty  minutes'  time. 

During  the  hot  months  of  that  long,  dull  sum- 
mer the  men  discovered  a  commendable  zeal  for 
personal  cleanliness.  Every  evening  the  la^e 
was  alive  with  swimmers,  for  in  the  Soutii  swim- 
ming and  horsemanship  are  accomplishments 
equfldly  necessary  and  umversaL  Yet  Bragg's  in- 
spectors found  some  mysterious  and  constant 
connection  between  swimming  and  intoxication. 
The  best  swimmers  were  often  quarrelsome  and 
noisy,  and  found  their  way  into  the  ^ard-house 
for  orunkenness.  But  with  all  his  vigilance,  Uie 
mystery  was  no  nearer  solution  than  at  first  — 
how  the  men  got  their  whiskey. 

There  was  a  puszle,  too,  among  the  butchers. 
There  arose  an  astonishing  demand  for  bladders 
among  the  soldiers.  Whenever  a  beef  was  killed, 
half  a  dozen  eager  fellows  stood  by  and  bid 
against  each  other  for  this  part  of  the  animaL 
Bra^  heard  of  this,  but  he  could  see  no  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  solution  of  the  whis- 
key question ;  and  he  never  learned  the  secret 
till  the  army  had  left  Pensacola,  and  the  disclo- 
sure could  do  no  harro. 

A  poor,  inoffensive  fishennan  lived  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  lake.  Some  of  the  men  swam 
across,  made  his  acquaintance,  and  persuaded  him 
to  open  an  account  with  a  liquor  dealer  in  Mo- 
bile, saving  he  would  lose  nothing  by  the  operation, 
and  might  make  a  great  deal.  He  accordingly 
kept  himself  well  supplied  with  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, and  had  the  satisraction  every  evening  of  see- 
ing platoons  of  naked  customers  come  swimming 
across  the  lake,  with  bladders  around  their  necks, 
which  they  filled  from  his  barrel,  and  paid  for  in 
hard  money,  wliich  they  brought  over  in  their 
mouths. 

Emboldened  by  their  success  in  smuggling  by 
the  bladder  full,  they  managed  at  length  to  get  a 
barrel  of  the  coveted  liquor  across  the  lake.  But 
they  were  like  the  man  who  bought  the  elephant. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  At  length 
a  genius  brk^hter  than  the  rest  hit  upon  a  happy 
expedient  The  spring  where  most  of  their  dniUL- 
ing  water  was  obtained,  rose  from  a  sandy  soil,  in 
wmch  a  pit  could  be  easily  excavated.  In  the 
darkness  of  a  rainy  night  tms  was  done,  and  the 
barrel  buried  dose  to  the  spring.  Of  course, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  tlum  that  soldiers 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  that  latitude, 
should  go  often  to  the  spring.  But  the  water 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  efiect  upon  them. 
After  leaning  over  to  quaff  from  the  cooling  foun- 
tain, they  grew  chatty,  then  boisterous,  noisy,  and 
quarrelsome,  and  ended  the  day  in  the  guard- 
house. 

There  was  no  solving  the  mystery,  till,  at  last, 
just  as  they  all  left  Pensacola,  they  told  Bragg's 
orderly  how  the  whiskey  barrel  was  buried  dose 
by  the  spring,  and  they  kept  a  straw  converuent, 
so  that  when  they  seemed  to  be  drinking  from 
the  spring,  they  were,  in  ikct,  sucking  from  the 
whiskey  barreL 
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ANBODOXBS,   POETBT,  AND  INCIDBMT8. 


THE  ANCIENT  HABINER. 

It  was  an  andent  maiinel, 

And  thiiB  he  spake  to  me : 
**  Twice  twenty  year  or  more  I've  sailed 

Upon  the  salt,  salt  sea." 

More  stronger  of  salt  the  sea  must  be 

Than  XX  all  of  malt, 
When  sudh  an  ancient  sailor-man 

Must  call  it  doubly  salt. 

"Twice  twenty  year  I've  sailed,"  he  said, 

"Upon  the  salt,  salt  sea, 
And  many  strange  and  fearful  things . 

Have  happened  unto  me." 

"  Avast,  thou  ancient  mariner ! 

Thou  smellest  much  of  tar ; 
Besides,  I've  got  a  telegram, 

With  good  news  from  the  war." 

••Twice  twenty  year  Tve  sailed,"  he  said« 

••  Upon  the  sut,  salt  sea ; 
The  knowledge  I  have  gained,  my  boy. 

Were  worth  a  mint  to  thee." 

"  Hands  off,  thou  ancient  mariner  I 

And  let  my  flipper  drop ; 
We've  glorious  news  from  Grant  to-day, 

And  stocks  are  rushing  up. 

•*  The  hour  is  now,  the  Board  has  met, 

And  I  am  •  in  the  ring ;' 
Erie  is  flying  like  a  kite. 

And  I  may  hold  the  string. 

••  I  must  be  ofl^  thou  ancient  man, 

To  call  on  Jones  &  TutUe ; " 
<*  I  knew  Jack  Bunsby  well,"  quoth  he, 

<•  And  saUed  with  Cap'n  Guttle.' 


»» 


He  placed  his  chair  beside  my  own. 

That  ancient  marinere ; 
And  then  he  called  for  brandy  neat, 

And  I  for  lager  beer. 

He  gave  to  me  for  my  repast 
Salt-horse  and  pine-wood  cracker ; 

And  rammed  into  his  starboard  cheek 
Some  stuff  he  called  terbacker. 

Then  thrice  he  winked  his  larboard  eye 

Bight  solemnly  at  me, 
And  thus  commenced  his  wondrous  tale : 

••There  was  a  man,"  quoth  he  — 

••  Twice  twenty  year,  or  more,  Tve  sailed, 

Upon  the  salt,  salt  sea ; 
But  never  have  I  Tihanced  to  meet 

With  such  a  man  as  he. 

"  He's  older  than  the  hills,  they  say. 

This  old,  old  marinere ; 
Or  just  about  the  age  of  Airth  — 

Say  seven  thousand  year. 

'•  He's  older  than  Methusaler, 

Or  any  man  before ; 
They  say  he  piloted  the  craft 

That  carried  Father  Noar. 


•'  Our  great  Bail-splitter  dug  him  up — 

He  split  the  solid  stone. 
And  there  he  found  this  ancient  man 

A  sittink  all  alone. 

<•  Our  Uncle  Abe  is  fond,  you  kno^. 

Of  jolly  jokes  and  sells. 
But  never  cracked  a  harder  joke, 

Than  this  same  Oidyun  Welles. 

•'  Quoth  Abraham,  •  From  rebel  ram 
Here^s  just  the  man  to  save  ye.' 

And  so  he  made  old  Daddy  Welles 
The  ruler  of  our  navy. 

"  From  Richmond  town  the  ram  cama  down. 

To  Hampton  Roads  it  crept. 
And  still  old  Daddy  Oidyun 

He  slept,  and  slept,  and  slept* 

••  It  stove  our  splendid  frigates'  sides. 

And  slew  our  gallant  tars, 
While  Welles  was  dreamink  ancient  dreams 

Of  masts,  and  ropes,  and  spars. 

•<  Old  England  sent  a  steamer  out  — 
'    A  dipper-ship,  and  new,  air ; 
A  pirate  ship  some  called  the  craft. 
And  some  a  rebel  cruiser.  . 

••  She  burned  and  sank  otu:  merchaxtt-ab^ 

All  o'er  ihe  ocean  wide. 
And  Daddy  Welles's  •  creeping  things ' 

Owdaciously  defled. 

"That  boat  had  such  a  joUy  time^ 
That  England  scoffed  and  laughed. 

And  sent  upon  the  briny  deep 
Some  more  swift-sailmg  craft. 

"  Our  flag  was  driven  from  the  sea. 
Our  commerce,  sir,  was  floored. 

And  still  old  Daddy  Welles  he  slept. 
And  snored,  and  snored,  and  snowd.'* 

••  Avast,  thou  sfulor^man  I "  I  said, 

"  For  all  athirst  am  I ; 
So  salty  is  this  throat  of  mine. 

That  I  shall  surely  die.' 


«» 


<•  Come  hither,  then,  thou  waiter-boy," 

The  mariner  he  said. 
••  Bring  us  some  beer  and  brandy  neat. 

Before  I  punch  thy  head." 

The  cups  were  set,  our  lips  were  wet. 

And  then  again  bagan 
To  tell  his  mournful,  bitter  tale, 

That  ancient  sailor-man. 

••  In  vain  the  people  raved  and  swore. 
In  vain  the  merchants  wailed : 

Old  Welles  sent  out  his  •  creeping 
But  still  the  pirates  sailed. 

••  The  •  creeping  things'  beset  the  coast 

Of  all  the  rebel  land ; 
But  nightly  still  the  boats  slipped  in. 

With  goods  called  contraband. 

'•  Another  man  this  ancient  man 

Employed  to  do  his  talks ; 
A  sly,  and  slippery,  cunning  diap  — - 

I  think  they  called  him  Foz« 
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**  So,  while  this  ancient  man  slept  well. 

His  head  upon  a  hawser; 
This  sly  and  slippery  cunning  chap 

Was  mate,  all  hands,  and  boss,  sir. 

**  And  while  our  ships  were  burned  and  sunk, 

And  commerce  went  to  pot, 
He  squandered  millions  of  our  cash  — 

I  want  to  know  for  what. 

•*  Thou  knowest,  broker  of  the  stocks. 

How  great  has  been  the  cost ; 
Thou  knowest  well  what  wondrous  wealth 

Beneath  the  sea  is  lost 

**  At  times  the  thunder  of  our  guns 

Awakes  this  ancient  bore ; 
He  claims  the  credit  of  the  work, 

And  falls  asleep  once  more.' 


ft 


**  I  know,  thou  antique  sailor-man," 

I  said,  <*  of  Welles  and  Fox ; 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  me, 

Or  with  the  price  of  stocks  ? " 

*•  That  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,"  he  said, 

**  About  our  necks  has  hung. 
And  though  we  sought  to  shtd^e  him  off. 

Has  clung,,  and  dung,  and  clung. 

«  Must  we  be  bothered  four  more  years 

By  dozes  and  by  dreams  ? 
And  can't  we  swop  such  horses  off. 

Even  in  crossing  streams  ? " 

•<  O,  think,  thou  broker  of  the  stocks. 

What  fate  must  yet  be  ours, 
H  we  must  still  be  swayed  and  spoiled 

By  dull  and  drowsy  powers ! " 

I  left  that  ancient  mariner, 

Swift  to  the  Board  I  ran ; 
But  stocks  were  down,  and  I  was  then 

A  wiser,  poorer  man. 

Anthracite  Hitt  (pt  the  Board  of  Brokers). 


Incident  of  Corinth.  —  A  correspondent 
who  risited  Corinth  after  the  evacuation  in  1862 
writes  as  follows : 

*'  Among  the  few  inhabitants  found  in  Corinth 
was  an  elderly  female,  decidedly  rebellious  in 
her  disposition,  having  all  the  prominent  facial 
symptoms  of  the  most  abhorrent  freak  of  nature 
—  an  ill-tempered  woman.  An  Illinois  soldier 
advanced  towards  her  as  she  stood  on  the 
doorstep  of  her  residence,  and  addressed  her 
thus: 

**  *  Well,  misses,  them  ere  fellers  got  away,  eh  P 
Wish  we'd  caught  'em.  We'd  gin  'em  the  wust 
whippin'  they  ever  got.  Which  way  did  the  d — d 
hounds  go,  anyhow  P  * 

"Ladv  (indignant) — *I  reckon  you  don't 
know  who  you're  talking  to.  I've  eot  a  son  in 
the  Southern  army,  and  he  ain't  no  £— d  hound. 
He's  a  gentleman,  sir.' 

**  Soldier — *  Well,  I've  heard  a  good  deal  about 
•ecesh  gentlemeni  biit  I  never  saw  one.    Oen- 
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tlemen  don't  steal,  as  a  general  thing ;  but  these 
fellers  live  bv  stealin'. ' 

<<  Lady  (wnose  nose  takes  an  upward  tendency) 
—  'They  never  stole  nothin'  from  you,  I  guess. 
What  aid  you  ever  lose  by  them,  I'd  like  Uy 
know  P '  • 

"  Soldier  —  *  Lose !  why  the  cussed  thieves 
stole  three  undershirts  and  two  pair  of  drawers 
firom  me  at  Pittsburg.  Thev  stole  all  our  sutler's 
goods,  and  all  the  officers'  clothes  in  our  regi- 
ment. I'll  know  my  shirts,  and  if  I  catch  'em 
on  any  butternut,  I'll  finish  him,  sure.  But  you 
see,  misses,  I  don't  want  to  talk  aaucy  to  a  wo- 
man. I  just  called  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any 
fresh  bread  to  sell.' 

"Lady  —  *No,  hain't  I  ain't  no  baker,  and 
don't  keep  no  bake  shop,  neither.  I  guess  youll 
have  to  go  North  for  fresh  bread.' 

**  Soldier — *  Well,  it's  no  use  gittin'  mad  about  it 
I've  got  money  to  pay  for  what  I  buy,  I  intend  to 
go  mrth,  after  a  while,  when  we  whip  these  run- 
away fellers,  but  not  before.  K  they  hadnt  run 
off,  secesh  would  have  been  played  out  in  a  week. 
I  guess  it's  played  out  anyhow,  eh  ? ' 

'*  Exit  lady  unceremoniously,  slamming  ^e 
door,  through  which  she  disappears." 


Rough  Sketch  of  President  Lincoln.— 
Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech  at  San- 
dusky in  the  fall  of  1864,  drew  tnis  rough  but 
accurate  outline  of  the  lamented  President's 
character : 

**  I  know  Old  Abe ;  and  I  tell  you  there  is  not, 
at  this  hour,  a  more  patriotic,  or  a  truer  man 
living  than  that  man,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Some 
say  he  is  an  imbecile ;  but  he  not  only  held  his  own 
in  his  debates  with  Douglas,  whose  power  is  ad- 
mitted, and  whom  I  considered  the  ablest  intel- 
lect in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  got  a  little 
the  better  of  him.  He  has  been  deliberate  and 
slow,  but  when  he  puts  his  foot  down,  it  is  with 
the  determination  and  certainty  with  which  our 

generals  take  their  steps ;  and,  like  them,  when 
e  takes  a  city  he  never  gives  it  up.  This  firm 
old  man  is  noble  and  kind-hearted.  He  is  a 
child  of  the  people.  Go  to  him  with  a  story  of 
woe,  and  he  will  weep  like  a  child.  This  man, 
so  condemned,  works  more  hours  than  any  other 
President  that  ever  occupied  the  chair.  His 
solicitude  for  the  public  welfare  is  never-ceasing. 
I  differed  from  him  at  first  myself,  but  at  last 
felt  and  believed  that  he  was  ri^ht,  and  shall  vote 
for  this  brave,  true,  patriotic,  kind-hearted  man. 
All  his  faults  and  mistakes  you  have  seen.  All 
his  virtues  you  never  can  know.  His  patience  in 
labor  is  wonderful.  He  works  far  harder  than 
any  man  in  Erie  County.  At  the  head  of  this 
great  nation — look  at  it!  He  has  all  the  bills 
to  sign  passed  by  Con^ss.  No  one  can  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  without  his  approval  No 
one  can  be  punished  without  the  judgment  re- 
ceives his  signature,  and  no  one  pardoned  with- 
out his  han£  This  man  — always  right,  always 
just -^  we  propose  to  reelect  now  to  the  Presi- 
ency  " 
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Letter  of  General  Sedowick.  —  The  fol- 
lowing  letter  from  Mfinor-General  John  Sedgwick 
to  Adjutant-General  £.  D.  Townsend,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  brave  and  honorable  soldier  who 
wrote  it.  It  was  written  in  December,  1863,  at 
the  time  it  was  proposed  to  change  and  consoli- 
date the  army  of  the  Potomac 

"My  Dear  Townsend:  There  is  a  change 

Proposed  in  the  organization  of  this  army  —  re- 
ucmg  the  number  of  corps  to  three.  Whether  I 
am  to  be  retained  as  one  of  the  commanders,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  I  write  this  to  ask  you,  when 
the  matter  is  brought  up  in  Washington,  to  retain 
the  number  of  this  corps  ->-  the  Sixth.  It  is  en^ 
tirely  harmonious,  and  a  great  deal  of  esprit  du 
corps  is  in  it  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  regi- 
ment in  it  that  would  leave  willingly.  Another 
reason  is  —  since  its  organization  there  has  never 
been  a  regiment  added  or  detached.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  other  corps.  The  Third  has 
been  made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends  from  several 
armies,  and  this  is  partly  true  of  the  First ;  and 
every  corps  (the  Sixth  excepted)  has  had  several 
regiments  assigned  to  it,  from  time  to  time. 

^  I  am  afraiu  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  will 
be  retained,  when  I  should  like  to  see  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Sixth. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  assbt  me  in  this  matter, 
if  in  your  power ;  at  all  events,  I  rely  upon  you 
in  lettmg  me  know  when  the  subject  comes  up." 


THE  WOOD  OF  CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

BT  DELIA  B.  OEBMAN. 

Thb  ripe  red  berries  of  the  wintergreen 
Lure  roc  to  pause  a  while 

In  this  deep,  tangled  wood.    I  stop  and  lean 
Down  where  these  wild  flowers  smile, 
And  rest  me  in  this  shade ;  for  many  a  mile. 

Through  lane  and  dust]^treet, 

I've  walked  with  weary,  weary  feet ; 

And  now  I  tarry  'mid  this  woodland  scene, 

'Mong  ferns  and  mosses  sweet. 

Here  all  arouiid  me  blows 

The  pale  primrose. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentle  blossom  knows 

The  feeling  at  my  heart —  the  solemn  grief 

So  whelming  and  so  deep 
That  it  disdains  relief, 

And  will  not  let  me  weep. 
I  wonder  that  the  woodbine  thrives  and  grows. 
And  is  indifferent  to  the  nation's  woes. 
For  while  these  mornings  shine,  tiiese  blossoms 

bloom, 
Impious  rebellion  wraps  the  land  in  gloom. 

Nature,  thou  art  xmkind, 

Unsympathizing,  blind ! 

Ton  lichen,  clinging  to  th'  o'erhanging  rock, 

Is  happy,  and  each  blade  of  grass. 

O'er  which  unconsciously  I  pass. 
Smiles  in  roy  face,  and  seems  to  mock 

Me  with  its  joy.    Alas !  I  cannot  find 

One  charm  m  bounteous  nature,  while  the  wind 
That  blows  upon  my  cheek  bears  on  each  gust 
The-groaas  of  my  poor  coimtry,  bleeding  in  the 
diist. 


The  air  is  musical  with  notes 

That  gush  from  winged  warblers'  throats, 

And  bi  the  leafy  trees 

I  hear  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees. 

Prone  from  the  blinding  sky 

Dance    rainbow-tinted  sunbeams,    thick   with 
motes, 

Daisies  are  shining,  and  the  butterfly 
Wavers  from  flower  to  flower ;  yet  in  this  wood 
The  ruthless  foeman  stood, 
And  every  turf  is  drenched  with  human  blood. 

O  heartless  flowers ! 
O  trees,  clad  in  your  robes  of  glistering  sheen. 
Put  off  this  canopy  of  gorgeous  green ! 

These  are  the  hours 

For  mourmng,  not  for  gladness.    While  this  smart 

Of  treason  dire  gashes  the  Nation's  heart. 

Let  birds  refuse  to  sing, 

And  flowers  to  bloom  upon  the  lap  of  spring. 

Let  Nature's  face  itself  with  tears  o'erflow. 

In  deepest  anguish  for  a  people's  woe. 

While  rank  rebellion  stands 

With  blood  of  martyrs  on  his  impious  hands ; 

While  slavery,  and  chains, 

And  cruelty,  and  direst  hate. 

Uplift  their  heads  within  th'  afflicted  state. 
And  freeze  the  blood  in  every  patriot's  veins,  — 
Let  the«e  old  woodlands  fiiir 
Grow  black  with  gloom,  and  from  its  thunder-lair 
Let  lightning  leap,  and  scorch  th'  accursed  air. 
Until  the  suffering  earth. 
Of  treason  sick,  shall  spew  the  monster  forth. 
And  each  regenerate  sod 
Be  consecrate  anew  to  Freedom  and  to  God ! 


Forrest  on  Fort  Pillow. — A  letter  written 
by  Bryan  McAllister  at  Meridian,  Mississippi,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1865,  contains  the  following : 

''Before  the  large  chimney-place  of  a  small 
cabin-room,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Confed- 
erate officers  and  men,  the  room  dimly  lighted 
by  a  small  tallow  candle,  I  first  saw  Lieutenant- 
General  N.  B.  Forrest,  commanding  a  corps  of 
cavalry  in  the  rebel  army.  Forrest  is  a  man  of 
fine  appearance,  about  six  feet  in  height,  having 
dark,  piercing  hazel  eyes,  carefully  trimmea 
mustacne,  and  dun-whiskers  dark  as  mght,  fine- 
ly cut-features,  and  iron-gray  hair.  His  form  is 
hthe,  plainly  indicating  great  physical  power  and 
activity.  He  was  neauy  dressed  in  citizen's 
clothes  of  some  gray  mixture  —  the  only  indica- 
tion of  military  service  being  the  usual  number 
of  small  staff-buttons  on  his  vest.  I  should  have 
marked  him  as  a  prominent  man  had  I  seen  him 
on  Broadway ;  and  when  I  was  told  that  be  was 
the  'Forrest  of  Fort  Pillow,*  I  devoted  my  whole 
attention  to  him,  and  give  you  the  result  of  our 
conversation.  My  first  impression  of  the  man 
was  rather  favorable  than  otherwise.  Except  a 
guard  of  some  hundred  Federal  soldiers,  more 
than  half  a  mile  away,  I  was,  with  the  exception 
of  another  person,  the  only  Yankee  in  the  ro<Mn, 
and,  being  oressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  waa  never 
suspected,  except  by  the  landlord. 

<<< General,'  said  I,  'I  little  expected  to  be 
seated  by  this  fire  with  you.' 
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"  *  Wefl,  because  your  name  has  been  in  the 
mouth  of  nearly  eveiy  person  for  a  long  time/ 

**  <  Yes,'  said  he,  displaying  the  finest  set  of 
teeth  that  I  think  I  nave  ever  seen;  'I  have 
waked  up  the  Yankees  everywhere,  lately.' 

"  *  Now  that  you  have  time,  General,  do  you 
think  you  will  ever  put  upon  paper  the  true  ac- 
count of  the  Fort  Pillow  affair  P ' 

"  *  Well,*  said  he,  *  the  Yankees  ought  to  know. 
They  sent  down  their  best  men  to  investigate  the 
affair.' 

"  *  But  are  we  to  believe  their  report.  General  P  * 

"  *  Yes,  if  we  are  to  believe  anything  a  nigger 
says.  When  I  went  into  the  war,  I  meant  to 
fight  Fighting  means  killing.  I  have  lost  twen- 
ty-nine horses  in  the  war,  and  have  killed  a  man 
each  time.  The  other  day  I  was  a  horse  ahead ; 
but  at  Selma  they  surrounded  me,  and  I  killed 
two,  jumped  my  horse  over  a  one-horse  wagon, 
and  got  away.' 

"  1  began  to  think  I  had  some  idea  of  the  man 
at  last.    He  continued : 

"  *  My  Provost-Marshal's  book  will  show  that 
I  have  taken  thirty-one  thousand  prisoners  during 
the  war.  At  Fort  Pillow  I  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender,  or  I 
wotdd  not  answer  for  my  men.  This  they  refused. 
I  sent  them  another  note,  giving  them  one  hour 
to  determine.  This  they  refused.  I  could  see, 
on  the  river,  boats  loaaed  with  troops.  They 
sent  back,  asking  for  an  hour  more.  I  gave  them 
twenty  minutes.  I  sat  on  my  horse  during*  the 
whole  time. 

"  *  The  fort  was  filled  with  nigffers  and  deserters 
from  our  army  —  men  who  livSf  side  by  side  with 
my  men.  I  waited  five  minutes  after  the  time,  and 
then  blew  my  bugle  for  the  charge.  In  twenty 
minutes  my  men  were  over  the  works,  and  the  fir- 
ing had  ceased.  The  citizens  and  Yankees  had  bro- 
ken in  the  heads  of  whiskey  and  lager-beer  barrels, 
and  were  all  drunk.  They  kept  up  firing  all  the 
time,  as  they  went  down  the  hill.  Hundreds  of 
them  rushed  to  the  river,  and  tried  to  swim  to  the 
gunboats,  and  my  men  shot  them  down.  The 
Mississippi  River  was  red  with  their  blood  for 
three  hundred  yards.  During  all  this,  their  flag 
was  still  flying,  and  I  rushed  over  the  works  and 
cut  the  halycu*ds,  and  let  it  down,  and  stopped 
the  fight  Many  of  the  Yankees  were  in  tents 
in  front,  and  they  were  in  their  way,  as  they  con- 
cealed my  men,  and  some  of  them  set  them  on 
fire.  If  any  were  burned  to  death,  it  was  in  those 
tents. 

"  *  They  have  a  living  witness  in  Captain  Young, 
their  Quartermaster,  who  is  still  alive ;  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  any  prisoner  I  have  ever  taken  if  I  have 
not  treated  them  welL'  '  You  have  made  some 
rapid  marches.  General,*  said  I.  *  Yes,*  said  he, 
'  I  have  five  thousand  men  that  can  whip  any  ten 
thousand  in  the  world.  Sturgis  came  out  to  whip 
me  once,  and  was  ten  thousand  strong.  I  marched 
off  as  if  I  was  eoing  to  Georgia,  and  fell  upon  the 
head  of  his  column  when  he  least  expected  me, 
and,  with  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  killed 
oTer  three  thousand^  captured  as  many  more,  with 


all  the  trains  and  mules,  and  drove  him  back.  I 
meant  to  kill  every  man  in  Federal  uniform,  un- 
less he  gave  up.*  He  spoke  of  capturing  a  fort 
from  Colonel  Crawford,  m  Athens,  Alabama,  gar- 
risoned by  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Said 
he :  *  I  took  him  out  and  showed  him  my  forces,  — 
some  brigades  two  or  three  times,  —  and  one  bat- 
tery I  kept  marching  around  all  the  time.  My 
men  dismounted,  leaving  every  fourth  man  to  holcl 
the  horses,  and  formed  the  rest  in  front  as  infan- 
try ;  and  the  diam  fool  gave  up  without  firing  a 
shot' 

"  Speaking  of  Streight's  capture,  he  said  it  was 
almost  a  shame.  *  My  men  rode  among  them  and 
shot  them  down  like  cattle.  They  were  mounted 
on  sharp-edged  saddles,  and  were  worn  out,  and 
I  killed  several  of  them  mysel£  Didn't  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  them.'  But  the  heart  sick- 
ens at  the  infamous  conduct  of  this  butcher.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  men  that  are  general  *  blowers,* 
and  yet  will  fight  Forrest  is  a  thorough  bravo  — 
a  desperate  man  in  every  respect.  He  was  a  ne- 
gro-trader before  the  war,  and  in  *  personal  affairs,' 
as  he  calls  them,  had  killed  several  men. 

"  He  had  a  body  guard  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  picked  men.  These  he  placed  in  the  rear, 
witn  orders  to  shoot  any  one  that  turned  back.  I 
have  spoken  to  numbers  of  Confederate  ofilcers, 
and  they  speak  of  him  with  disgust,  though  all 
admit  his  bravery  and  fitness  for  the  caval^  ser- 
vice. He  has  two  brothers  living,  one  of  whom 
is  spoken  of  as  being  a  greater  butcher  than  the 
Lieutenant-GeneraL  He  is  a  man  without  edu- 
cation or  refinement,  married,  I  believe,  to  a  very 
pretty  wife.    Any  one  would  call  him  handsome. 

"Any  one  hearing  him  talk  would  call  him  a 
braggadocio.  As  for  myself,  I  would  believe  one 
half  he  said,  and  only  dispute  with  him  with  my 
finger  upon  the  trigger  of  my  pistol.  When  1 
told  him  I  was  a  Yankee,  and  late  upon  a  promi- 
nent General's  staff,  he  looked  about  him,  and 
amon^  his  staff,  for  corroborative  proof.  'Volleys 
of  this,  ready  prepared,  poured  forth  upon  His 
order.  My  not  being  a  short-hand  writer  neces- 
sarily deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  a  further 
contribution  to  this  true  story. 

"  Two  young  Kentuckians  were  walking  along 
the  road,  when  Forrest  came  up ;  he  called  them 
deserters,  and  deliberately  shot  them.  It  appears 
that  these  young  men  were  upon  legitimate  duty, 
and  one  of  them  under  militaiy  age.  The  fathers 
of  these  youths  are  upon  Forrest's  track,  sworn 
to  kill  him.  Poetic  jtistice  requires  that  he  should 
meet  with  a  violent  death.  Probabhr  one  hun- 
dred men  have  fallen  by  his  hand.  He  says  <  the 
war  is  played  out ; '  that,  where  he  lives,  there  are 
plenty  of  fish ;  and  that  he  is  going  to  take  a  tent 
along,  and  don*t  want  to  see  any  one  for  twelve 
months.'*  

A  Romantic  Incident.  —  Governor  Curtin, 
of  Pennsylvania,  while  sojourning  in  Philadelphia, 
was  called  upon  by  a  young  woman,  who,  when 
she  was  introduced,  expressed  her  great  joy  at 
seeing  the  Governor,  at  the  same  time  imprint* 
ing  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead. 
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**  Madftm,*^  said  he,  "  to  whom  am  I  indebted 
for  this  unexpected  salutation  ?  ** 

"  Sir,  do  you  not  know  meP" 

**  Take  a  chair/'  said  the  Governor,  at  the  same 
time  extending  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  par- 
lor. 

"  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  you 
were  upon  that  bloody  field,"  said  she  to  the  Oot- 
emor. 

"  I  was,"  replied  the  Governor. 

"  You  administered  to  the  wants  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying.'* 

**  It  was  my  duty  as  a  feeling  man." 

"You  did  your  duty  well.  Heaven  alone 
will  reward  you,  sir,  for  in  this  life  there  is  no 
reward  adequately  expressive  of  vour  deserts. 
You,  sir,  imparted  consolation  and  revived  the 
liopcs  of  a  dying  soldier  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Ohio.  He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  arm ;  you 
lifted  him  into  an  ambulance,  and  the  Uood 
dripping  from  him  stained  your  hands  and  your 
clothing.  That  soldier  was  as  dear  to  me  as  life 
itself. 

"  A  husband  P  "  said  the  Governor.  "  No,  sir." 

"  A  brother  perhaps  p  "    •<  No,  sir." 

"A  father?^    "No,  sir." 

"A  son?'*    "No,  sir." 

"A  lover?"    "No,  sir." 

"If  not  a  husband,  father,  brother,  son,  or 
lover,  who,  then,  could  it  be  P "  said  the  Gov- 
ernor, at  length  breaking  the  silence :  '  this  is  an 
enigma  to  me.  Please  explain  more  about  the 
gallant  soldier  of  Ohio." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  soldier  gave  you  a  ring.  C. 
E.  D.  were  the  letters  engraved  on  the  interior. 
That  is  the  ring  now  upon  your  little  finger.  He 
told  you  to  wear  it,  and  carefully  have  you  done 
so." 

The  Governor  pulled  the  ring  off,  and  sure 
enough  the  letters  were  there. 

"  The  fin^T  that  used  to  wear  that  ring  will 
never  wear  it  any  more.  The  hand  is  deac^  but 
the  soldier  still  lives." 

The  Governor  was  now  more  interested  than 
ever. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  all  about 
it  Is  this  ring  yours  ?  Was  it  given  to  you  by 
a  soldier  whom  you  loved  ?  " 

"  I  loved  him  as  I  loved  my  life ;  but  he  never 
returned  that  love.  He  had  more  love  for  his 
country  than  for  me ;  I  honor  him  for  it  That 
soldier  who  placed  that  little  ring  upon  your  fin- 
ffer  stands  before  yoiu"  So  saying  the  strange 
lady  arose  from  her  chair,  and  stood  before  the 
Governor. 

The  scene  that  now  ensued  we  leave  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  A  happy  hour  passed. 
The  girl  who  had  thus  introducea  herself  was 
Catharine  £.  Davidson,  of  Sheffield,  Ohio.  She 
was  engaged  to  be  married,  but  her  future  hus- 
band responded  to  the  call  of  the  President,  and 
she  followed  him  by  joining  another  regiment 
He  was  killed  in  the  same  battle  where  she  fell 
wounded.  She  is  alone  in  the  world,  her  father 
and  mother  having  departed  this  life  years  ago. 
She  was  the  soldier  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Ohio 


who  had  placed  the  ring  upon  the  finger  of  Gor- 
emor  Curtin,  for  the  kind  attention  given  her 
upon  the  bloody  field  of  Antietam. 


Incidents  of  Lbesbttbg.  —  A  Southern  let- 
ter writer  gives  the  following  incidents  of  the 
battle  of  Ball's  Blufi;  called  by  the  Confederates 
the  battle  of  Leesburg : 

"  One  |>ersonal  encounter  is  worthy  of  record. 
As  Captain  Jones,  of  company  B,  Seventeenth 
Mississippi,  was  passing  through  the  woods  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  he  met  another  party  headed 
by  an  officer.  The  two  halting  instantly  upon 
discovering  their  close  proximity,  Jones  ex- 
claimed, "For  God  Almighty's  sake,  tell  me 
quick — fiiends  or  enemies  —  who  are  you?' 
The  other  replied,  *  We  are  friends,'  and  at  the 
same  time  advanced.  A  little  bo]^  named  Joseph 
Ware,  who  was  behind  the  Mississippian,  in- 
stantly cried  out,  *  Captain,  they  are  not  friends ; 
don't  you  see  they  have  not  guns  like  our^ 
They  are  Yankees :  let  me  shoot'  Again  Jones 
exclaimed,  '  Who  are  you  ?  Speak  quick,  for  I 
can't  keep  my  men  from  firing.'    '  111  let  you 

know  who  we  are,  you  d d  rebels*   sidd  the 

Yankee  officer,  —  for  such  he  was,  —  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  sprang  upon  and  seized 
Captain  Jones  by  the  collar.  For  a  second  or 
two  a  scuffle  ensued  between  the  officers,  when 
the  latter  broke  loose.  At  the  same  instant  one 
of  the  Mississippians  dashed  out  the  Yankee's 
brains  with  the  outt  of  his  musket' 

"  Frequently  the  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  vis- 
iting the  prisoners,  but  oftener  from  curiosity 
than  sympathy.  Another  incident  is  told  or 
an  encounter  between  severaLpf  them  and  an 
Irishman. 

"It  had  become  a  matter  of  habit  with  the 
fair  ones  to  open  conversation  with  the  very  nat- 
ural inquiry,  'Where  are  you  wounded?'  and 
accordingly,  when  a  party  of  three  or  four,  the 
other  day,  approached  our  cell,  they  launched  out 
in  the  usual  way.  Paddy  made  believe  that  be 
didn't  hear  distinctly,  and  replied,  '  Pretty  well, 
I  thank  vex.'  *  Where  were  you  wounded  ? ' 
again  fired  away  one  of  the  ladies.  *  Faith,  Fm 
not  badly  hurt,  at  all.  I'll  be  thravelling  to  Rich- 
mond in  a  wake,'  replied  Pat,  with  a  peculiarly 
distressing  look,  as  if  he  was  in  a  tight  place. 
Thinking  that  he  was  deaf,  one  of  the  old  ladies 
in  the  background  put  her  mouth  down  to  his 
ear,  and  shouted  again,  *  We  want  to  know  where 
you  are  hurt' 

"  Pat,  evidently  finding  that  if  the  bombard- 
ment continued  much  longer  he  would  have  to 
strike  his  fiag  anyhow,  concluded  to  do  so  at 
once,  and  accordingly,  with  a  face  as  rosy  as  a 
boiled  lobster,  and  with  an  angry  kind  of  energy, 
he  replied : '  Sure,  leddies,  it's  not  dafe  that  I  am ; 
but,  since  you  are  determined  to  know  where  I 
have  been  wounded,  it's  on  my  sate.  The  bullet 
entered  behind  ov  me  breeches.  Plase  to  excuse 
me  feelings  and  ax  me  oo  more  oueationa.' 

"  I  leave  it  to  you  to  imagine  toe  bloahing  eon- 
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sternation  of  the  mquinton  and  sudden  looomo- 
lion  of  the  crinoline  out  of  the  front  door." 


Anecdote  of  Pbesident  Lincoln. — The 
following  transpired  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
Washington.  Its  moral  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  thoughtful  men.  Some  gentlemen  were  present 
from  the  West,  excited  and  troubled  about  the 
commissions  or  omissions  of  the  Administration. 
The  President  heard  them  patiently,  and  then  re- 
plied :  "  Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  you 
were  worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across  the  Niagara 
lUTer  on  a  rope ;  would  you  shake  the  cable,  or 
keep  shouting  out  to  him — Blondin,  stand  up  a 
little  straighter — Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more  — 
go  a  little  faster —  lean  a  little  more  to  the  north 
— lean  a  little  more  to  the  south  ?  No,  you  would 
hold  your  breath  as  well  as  your  tongue,  and 
keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  safe  over.  The 
Government  are  carrying  an  immense  weight. 
Untold  treasures  are  in  their  hands.  They  are 
doing  the  very  best  they  can.  Don't  badger 
them.  Keep  silence,  and  well  get  you  safe 
across."  This  simple  illustration  answered  the 
complaints  of  half  an  hour,  and  not  only  silenced 
but  charmed  the  audience. 


An  Incident.  —  As  the  fleet  of  transports  of 
the  great  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the  forts 
at  Hilton  Head  was  passing  down  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  On  that  beautiiul  day  in  October,  1861,  a 
large  bald  eagle  came  sweeping  out*  from  the 
shore  of  Maryland,  and,  soaring  nigh  in  air  over 
the  fleet,  finaUv  alighted  on  the  masthead  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  In  an 
instant  all  eves  were  on  him,  and  conjecture  was 
busy  as  to  wnether  he  were  a  loyal  bird  come  to 
^ve  his  blessing  at  parting,  or  a  secession  rooster, 
intent  on  spying  out  the  nation's  strength.  **  We 
gave  the  bird  uie  benefit  of  the  doub^''  said  one 

Cient ;  **  an  officer  peremptorily  staged  the 
d  of  a  soldier  who  would  have  shot  mm,  and 
we  accepted  the  omen  as  auguring  the  full  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprise." 


The  Fight  at  Brandt  Station. — "  We  were 
lying  at  Warrenton  Junction,  making  ourselves 
as  comfortable  as  possible  after  the  raid,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  1863,  tiie 
whole  division  was  ordered  out  in  the  very  lightest 
marching  order.  That  night  we  lay  close  to  Kel- 
ly's Ford  in  column  of  battalions,  the  men  hold- 
ing their  horses  as  they  slept,  and  no  fires  being 
lighted. 

''  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  we 
were  again  in  motion,  and  got  across  the  ford 
without  interruption  or  discovery.  Yorke,  with 
the  third  squadron,  was  in  advance,  and  as  we 
moved  he  managed  so  well  that  he  bagged  every 
picket  on  the  road.  Thus  we  had  ffot  almost 
upon  the  rebel  camp  before  we  were  discovered. 
.We  rode  right  into  Jones'  brigade,  the  First  New 


Jersey  and  First  Fenntvlvania  charging  together ; 
and  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  alarm  we 
had  a  hundrea  and  fifty  prisoners.  The  rebels 
were  then  forming  upon  the  hill-side  by  the  sta- 
tion, and  they  had  a  battery  playing  upon  us  like 
fun.  Martin  s  New  York  battery,  on  our  side, 
galloped  into  position,  and  began  to  answer  them. 
Then  Wyndham  formed  his  whole  brigade  for  a 
charge,  except  a  squadron  of  the  First  Maryland, 
left  to  support  the  battery.  Our  boys  went  in 
splendidly,  keeping  well  together,  and  making 
straight  for  the  rebel  battery  on  the  hiU  behind 
the  station.  Wyndham  himself  rode  on  the 
right,  and  Broderick  chai^d  more  towards  the 
left,  and  with  a  yell  we  were  on  them.  We  were 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty  strong,  and  in  front 
of  us  was  White's  battabon  of  five  hundred.  No 
matter  for  that.  Wyndham  and  Broderick  were 
leading,  and  they  were  not  accustomed  to  count 
odds.  As  we  dashed  fiercely  into  them,  sabre  in 
hand,  they  broke  like  a  wave  on  the  bows  of  a 
ship,  and  over  and  through  them  we  rode,  sabring 
as  we  went.  We  could  not  stop  to  take  prison- 
ers, for  there  in  front  of  us  was  the  Twelfth  Vir- 
ginia, six  hundred  men,  riding  down  to  support 
White.    By  Jove,  sir,  that  was  a  charge ! 

"  They  came  up  splendidly,  looking  steadier  than 
we  did.  ourselves  after  the  shock  of  the  first 
charge.  I  do  not  know  whether  Wyndham  was 
still  with  us,  or  if  he  had  gone  to  another  regi- 
ment ;  but  there  was  Broderick,  looking  full  of 
fight,  his  blue  eyes  in  a  blaze,  and  his  sabre 
clmched,  riding  well  in  front.  At  them  we  went 
again,  and  some  of  them  this  time  met  us  fairly. 
I  saw  Broderick's  sabre  jb;o  through  a  man,  and 
the  rebel  gave  a  convulsive  leap  out  of  his  sad- 
dle, falling  senseless  to  the  ground.  It  seemed 
but  an  instant  before  the  rebels  were  scattered  in 
every  direction,  tr}*ing  now  and  then  to  rally  in 
small  parties,  but  never  daring  to  await  our  ap- 
proach. Now  there  were  the  guns  plain  before 
us,  the  drivers  yelling  at  their  horses,  and  trying 
to  limber  up.  We  caught  one  gun  before  they 
could  move  it,  and  were  dashing  after  the  others, 
when  I  heard  Broderick  shouting  in  a  stormy 
voice.  I  tell  you,  it  was  a  startling  sight  The 
fragments  of  White's  battalion  had  gathered  to- 
geuier  towards  the  left  of  the  field,  and  were 
charging  in  our  rear.  The  First  Maryland  was 
there,  and  Broderick  was  shouting  at  them,  in 
what  their  Colonel  considered  a  'very  ungen- 
tlemanly  manner,'  to  move  forward  to  the  charge. 
At  the  same  time  two  fresh  regiments,  the  Elev- 
enth Virginia  and  another,  were  coming  down  on 
our  front  Instead  of  dashing  at  White's  men, 
the  First  Maryland  wavered  and  broke,  and  then 
we  were  charged  at  the  same  time  front  and  rear. 
We  had  to  let  the  guns  go,  and  gather  together 
as  well  as  possible  to  cut  ourselves  out  Gallantly 
our  fellows  met  the  attack.  We  were  broken,  of 
course,  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  attacking  force ; 
but,  breaking  them  up  too,  the  whole  field  was 
covered  with  small  squads  of  fighting  men.  I 
saw  Broderick  ride  in  with  a  cheer  and  open  a 
way  for  the  men.  His  horse  went  down  in  the 
mdl^ }  but  little  Wood,  the  bugler  of  company 
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O,  sprang  down  and  gave  him  his  animal,  setting 
off  himself  to  catch  another. 

*<  A  rebel  rode  at  the  bugler,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  away  his  arms  before  help  came.  As 
Wood  still  went  after  a  horse  another  fellow  rode 
at  him.  I1ie  boy  happened  at  that  moment  to  see 
a  carbine  where  it  had  been  dropped  after  firing. 
He  picked  up  the  empt^  weapon,  aimed  it  at  the 
horseman,  made  him  dismount,  give  up  his  arms, 
and  start  for  the  rear.  Then  he  went  in  again. 
Lucas,  Hobensack,  Brooks,  and  Beekman  charged 
with  twelve  men  into  White's  battalion.  Fight- 
ing hand  to  hand,  they  cut  their  way  through,  but 
left  nine  of  the  men  on  the  ground  behind  them. 
Hughes  was  left  almost  alone  in  a  crowd,  but 
brought  himself  and  the  men  with  him  safe 
through.  Major  Shelmire  was  last  seen  Ijnng 
across  the  dead  body  of  a  rebel  cavalryman. 
None  of  us  thought  anything  of  two  to  one  odds, 
as  long  as  we  had  a  chance  to  ride  at  them.  It 
was  only  when  we  got  so  entangled  that  we  had  to 
fight  hand  to  hand  that  their  numbers  told  heav- 
ily. It  was  in  such  a  place  that  I  lost  sight  of 
Broderick.  The  troop  of  horse  that  he  was  rid- 
ing was  not  strong  enough  to  ride  through  a  knot 
of  men,  so  that  he  had  to  fight  them.  He  struck 
one  so  heavily  that  he  was  stunned  by  the  blow, 
but  his  horse  was  still  in  the  way  ;  swerving  to 
one  side,  he  escaped  a  blow  from  another,  and, 
warding  off  the  tnrust  of  a  third,  managed  to 
take  him  with  his  point  across  the  forehead.  Just 
as  he  did  so,  however,  his  sabre,  getting  tangled 
w-ith  tiie  rebel's,  was  jerked  from  his  hand.  Draw- 
ing his  pistol,  he  fired  into  the  crowd,  and  put 
spurs  to  his  horse.  The  bullet  hit  a  horse  in  front 
of  him,  which  fell.  His  own  charger  rode  at  it, 
but  stumbled,  and  as  it  did  Brodenck  himself  fell, 
from  a  shot  fired  within  arm's  length  of  him  and 
a  sabre  stroke  upon  his  side. 

"  I  saw  all  this  as  a  man  sees  things  at  such 
times,  and  am  not  positive  even  that  it  all  oc- 
curred as  I  thought  I  saw  it ;  for  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  and  only  caught  things 
around  by  passing  glimpses.  You  see  I  was  my- 
self having  as  much  as  I  could  do.  The  crowd 
^th  whom  Broderick  was  engaged  was  a  little 
distance  from  me ;  and  I  had  just  wheeled  to  ride 
up  to  his  help  when  two  fellows  put  at  me.  The 
first  one  fired  at  me  and  missed.  Before  he  could 
again  cock  his  revolver  I  succeeded  in  closing  with 
him.  My  sabre  took  him  just  in  the  neck,  and 
must  have  cut  the  jugular.  The  blood  gushed 
out  in  a  black-looking  stream ;  he  gave  a  horri- 
ble yell  and  fell  over  the  side  of  his  horse,  which 
galloped  away.  Then  I  gathered  up  my  reins, 
spurred  my  horse,  and  went  at  the  other  one.  I 
was  riding  that  old  black  horse  that  used  to  be- 
long to  the  signal  sergeant,  and  it  was  in  fine  con- 
dition. As  I  drove  in  the  spurs  it  gave  a  leap 
high  in  the  air.  That  plunge  saved  my  life.  The 
rebel  had  a  steady  aim  at  me ;  but  the  ball  went 
through  the  black  horse's  brain.  His  feet  never 
touched  ground  again.  With  a  terrible  convul- 
sive contraction  of  all  his  muscles,  the  black 
turned  over  in  the  air,  and  fell  on  his  head  and 
side  stone  dead,  pitching  me  twenty  feet     I 


alighted  on  my  pistol,  the  butt  forcing  itself  tax 
into  my  side ;  my  sabre  sprung  out  of  my  hand, 
and  I  lay  with  arms  and  legs  all  abroad,  stretched 
out  like  a  dead  man.  Everybody  had  something 
else  to  do  than  to  attend  to  me,  and  there  I  lay 
where  I  had  fallen. 

'*  It  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  an  age. before 
I  began  painfully  to  come  to  myself;  but  it  could 
not  nave  been  many  minutes.  Ever^  nerve  was 
shaking ;  there  was  a  terrible  pain  m  my  head, 
and  a  numbness  in  my  side,  which  was  even  worse. 
Fighting  was  still  going  on  around  me,  and  my 
first  impulse  was  to  get  hold  of  my  sword.  I 
crawled  to  it,  and  sank  down  as  I  grasped  it  once 
That  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  a  rebd 


more. 


soldier,  seeing  me  move,  rode  at  me.  The  pres- 
ence of  danger  roused  me,  and  I  managed  to  ^ 
to  my  horse,  behind  which  I  sank,  restiqg  my  pis- 
tol on  the  saddle,  and  so  contriving  to  get  an  aim. 
As  soon  as  the  man  saw  that,  he  turned  off  with- 
out attacking  me.  I  was  now  able  to  stand  and 
walk ;  so,  holding  my  pistol  in  one  hand  and  my 
sabre  in  the  other,  I  made  my  way  across  the 
fields  to  where  our  battery  was  posted,  scaring 
some  with  my  pistol  and  snooting  others.  No- 
body managed  to  hit  me  through  the  whole  fight. 
When  I  got  up  to  the  battery  I  found  Wood 
there.  He  sang  out  to  me  to  wait  and  he  would 
get  me  a  horse. 

"  One  of  the  men,  who  had  just  taken  one, 
was  going  past ;  so  Wopd  stopped  him  and  got  it 
for  me.  Just  at  that  moment  White's  battalion 
and  some  other  troops  came  charging  at  the  bat- 
tery. The  souadron  of  the  First  Maryland,  who 
were  supportmg  it,  met  the  charge  well  as  far  as 
their  numbers  went,  but  were,  of  course,  flanked 
on  both  sides  by  the  heavy  odds.  All  of  our  men 
who  were  free  came  swarming  up  the  hill,  and  the 
cavalry  were  fighting  over  and  around  \he  ^ns. 
In  spite  of  the  confusion,  and  even  while  their 
comrades  at  the  same  piece  were  bebg  sabred, 
the  men  at  that  battery  Kept  to  their  duty.  They 
did  not  even  look  up  or  around,  but  kept  up 
their  fire  with  unwavering  steadiness.  There 
was  one  rebel,  on  a  splendid  horse,  who  sabred 
three  gunners  while  I  was  chasing  him.  He 
wheeled  in  and  out  —  would  dart  away  and  then 
come  sweeping  back  and  cut  down  another  man 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  almost  supematuraL  We 
at  last  succeeded  in  driving  him  away,  but  we 
could  not  catch  or  shoot  him,  and  he  got  off  with- 
out a  scratch. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  fight  was  going  on  else- 
where. Kilpatrick's  brigade  chargeof  on  our 
right  The  Second  New  York  did  not  behaye  as 
well  as  it  has  sometimes  done  since,  and  tbe  loss 
of  it  weakened  us  a  great  deaL  The  Tenth  New 
York,  though,  went  in  well,  and  the  First  Maine 
did  splendidly,  as  it  always  does.  In  spite  of 
their  superior  numbers  (Stuart  had  a  day  or  two 
before  reviewed  thirty  thousand  cavalry  at  Cul- 
pepper, according  to  the  accounts  of  rebel  ofii- 
cers)  we  beat  them  heavily,  and  would  have  routed 
them  completely  if  Dume's  brigade  had  come 
up.  He,  nowever,  was  engaged  with  two  or 
three  hundred  men  on  the  lefli  the  aid-de-can^ 
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sent  to  him  with  orders  was  wounded  and  ta- 
ken prisoner,  and  he  is  not  the  so^  of  man  to 
find  out  the  critical  point  in  a  fight  of  his  own 
accord. 

"  So  now,  the^  bringins  up  still  more  reserves, 
and  a  whole  4ivi8ion  of  theirs  coming  on  the 
field,  we  began  to  fall  back.  We  had  used  them 
up  so  severely  that  they  could  not  press  us  very 
close,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  the 
Second  New  York  charg^  There  some  of  our 
men  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  get  out,  and 
the  battery  had  to  leave  three  of  its  guns.  We 
formed  in  the  woods  between  a  quarter  and  half 
a  mile  of  the  field ;  another  moved  back  to  cover 
the  left  of  Buford,  who  was  in  retreat  towards 
Beverly  Ford.  Hart  and  Wynkoop  tried  hard  to 
cover  the  guns  that  were  lost ;  but  thev  had  too 
few  men,  and  so  had  to  leave  them.  Ihe  rebels 
were  terribly  punished.  By  their  own  confession 
they  lost  three  times  as  many  as  we  did.  In  our 
regunent  almost  every  soldier  must  have  settled 
his  man.  Sergeant  Craig,  of  company  K,  I  be- 
lieve, killed  three.  Slate,  of  the  above  com- 
pany^,  also  went  above  the  averaj?e.  But  we  lost 
terribly.  Sixty  enlisted  men  of  the  First  New 
Jersey  were  lulled,  wounded,  or  missing.  Col- 
onel Windham  was  wounded,  but  kept  his  sad- 
dle; Lieutenant-Colonel  Broderick  and  Major 
Shelmire  were  killed ;  Lieutenant  Brooks  was 
wounded ;  Captain  Sawyer  and  Lieutenant  Crocker 
were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  I,  as  you  see,  have  had 
to  come  in  at  last  and  refit" 


THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE. 

BY  EDMUND   C.   8TBDMAN. 

Oxm  good  Steeds  snuff  the  evening  air. 
Our  pulses  with  their  purpose  tingle ; 
The  foeman's  fires  are  twinkling  there ; 
He  leaps  to  hear  our  sabres  jingle  I 

Halt! 
Each  carbine  sent  its  whizzing  ball : 
Now,  cling !  clang !   Forward,  all, 
Into  the  fight ! 

Dash  on  beneath  the  smoking  dome  : 

Through  level  lightnings  gallop  nearer  I 
One  look  to  Heaven !    No  thoughts  of  home ; 
The  guidons  that  we  bear  are  dearer. 

Charge ! 
Cling !  clang !   Forward,  all ! 
Heaven  help  those  whose  horses  fidl  — 
Cut  left  and  right ! 

They  fiee  before  our  fierce  attack ! 

They  Ml !  they  spread  in  broken  surges. 
Now,  comrades,  bear  our  wounded  back. 
And  leave  the  foeman  to  his  dirges. 

Wheel ! 
The  bugles  sound  the  swift  recall : 
Cling !  clang  !    Backward,  all ! 
Home,  and  good-night  I 


Freedom  of  Speech.  —  An  editor  of  a  West- 
ern ioumal  nai-rates  the  following:     "  At  D 

dwelk  a  rabid  secessionist,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  | 


for  the  honor  of  the  town.  This  man,  it  seems,  is 
a  person  of  substance,  having  conaiderable  means 
invested  in  Southern  State  stocks.  He  has  a 
dog  'Shep,'  as  intelligent  and  obedient  as  his 
master  is  bigoted  and  dunder-headed.  'Tis  some- 
times said  the  master  is  only  tolerated  on  the 
dog's  account,  as  the  quadruped  is  much  the 
more  respected  of  the  two. 

*'One  day  Mr.  Secesh  was  holding  forth  on  the 
right  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  averring  that  every  man  had  a 
right  to  say  what  he  pleased,  where  he  pleased, 
and  when  ne  pleased,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to 
molest  him  or  make  him  afraid.  Just  then  a  big 
bull  dog  walked  past  the  door.  He  was  a  tre- 
mendously savage  dog,  the  terror  of  all  the 
canines  in  town,  and  able  to  clean  out  and  chaw 
up  fourteen  dozen  such  dogs  as  '  Shep.'  A 
voung  fellow,  who  had  listened  to  the  man's  stuff 
long  enough,  determined  to  give  him  a  practical 
illustration  of  his  own  doctrine:  so  he  sprang 
towards  the  door,  and  pointing  towards  the  big 
dog,  said,  *  Lick  him,  Shep !  Seize  him,  Shep ! 
Pitch  into  him,  and  Hck  him.  Seize  him,  6hep ! ' 
Obedient  to  the  lightest  command,  the  faithfiil 
dog  started  as  he  was  bidden,  and  but  for  his 
master's  interference  would  have  been  badly 
torn. 

**  Full  of  wrath,  he  turned  to  the  young  man  who 
had  incited  his  dog  to  fight  the  buU  dog,  and  said, 
'What  did  you  do  that  for,  you  rascal?  Set 
Shep  on  to  a  dog  that  would  tear  him  to  pieces  ? ' 

"  *  O,  I  was  only  exercising  your  freedom  of 
speech.  It's  noboay's  business  what  I  say  to  any 
dog.'  The  way  the  thing  was  done  created  an 
immense  laugh,  and  effectually  dried  up  the  rebel 
gentleman.    He  hadn't  a  word  to  say.'' 


CONSERVATIVE  CHORUS. 

Abbaham,  spare  the  South, 

Touch  not  a  single  slave ; 
Nor  e'en  by  word  of  mouth 

Disturb  the  thing,  we  crave. 
'Twas  our  forefathers*  hand 

That  Slavery  begot ; 
There,  Abraham,  let  it  stand ; 

Thine  acts  shall  harm  it  not. 


Incidents  op  Belmont.  —  Major  Bledsoe 
Harmon,  of  the  Confederate  army,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  of  the  battle  at  Belmont : 

"  During  the  battle  many  incidents  occurred, 
many  acts  of  heroism  were  performed,  that  will  he 
told  only  when  the  war  shall  have  ended,  and 
when  the  patriot  has  returned  to  his  home  to  en- 

i'oy  the  fruits  of  the  independence  his  valor  has 
lelped  to  win.    Then,  beside  the  hearth-stone, 
tales  of  chivalry  and  daring  will  be  told,  and 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  to  the  remotest, 
generations. 

**  Among  the  many  acts  of  heroism  told  of  those 
engaged,  is  that  of  a  mere  youth,  a  little  boy  who 
was  attached  to  Tappan's  Arkansas  regiment, 
and  carried  two  mimic  flags,  one  in  each  hand. 
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The  regiment  was  driven  to  the  water's  edffe,  and 
the  enemy  poured  in  a  terrific  ToUey,  killing 
many  of  them,  who  fell  into  the  river,  and  such  as 
were  not  instantly  killed  met  a  watery  grave. 
Among  those  struck  was  the  little  boy  who  bore 
the  flags.  Giving  one  last  hurrah,  which  was 
cut  short  by  the  ebbing  flood  of  his  young  life,  he 
waved  the  flags  over  his  head,  tottered  into  the 
river,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  incident  was 
witnessed  by  a  whole  regiment  that  was  crossing 
the  river  at  the  time,  and  not  one  member  of  it 
but  shed  a  tear  at  the  sight. 

<*  When  General  Pilloirs  brigade  first  discovered 
the  enemy,  Colonel  Pickett's  regiment  was  ordered 
to  charge.  They  commenced  it  at  double-quick, 
when  they  were  met  by  a  withering  voUeV,  which 
prostrated  about  forty  of  the  men.  Of  those 
wounded  was  Lieutenant  Jesse  Tate,  who  was 
struck  in  the  knee,  and  fell  Colonel  Pickett's 
horse  was  shot  in  three  diflerent  places,  and 
killed  under  him.  Major  J.  C.  Cole's  horse  was 
shot  dead.  Lieutenant  Hiram  Tilman,  although 
a  prominent  mark  and  in  the  thickest  of  ute 
fight,  encouraging  on  his  men,  escaped  unhurt 
Colonel  Pickett  acted  like  a  veteran.  Cool  and 
undismayed,  he  saw  his  men  fall  beside  him ;  but 
the  carnage  seemed  to  inspire  him  to  greater 
deeds.  In  fact,  the  utmost  gallantry  was  dii- 
plaved  by^  all  the  field  and  commissioned  officers 
and  men  in  the  regiment. 

**  Perhaps  the  most  unflinching  determination 
and  courage  upon  the  part  of  the  men  m  Colonel 
Pickett's  regiment  was  displayed  by  Captain  J. 
D.  Layton,  of  the  Liberty  Guards.  Li  the  flrst 
charge,  while  standing  in  ^nt  of  his  men,  who 
were  loading  and  flrinff  as  &st  as  possible,  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  just  beneath  his  left  arm, 
the  ball  lodging  in  his  hiody.  His  sword  fell  from 
his  grasp,  but  he  quickly  recovered  it,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  his  hurt,  fought  the 
battle  through ;  nor  did  he  leave  his  men  until  he 
saw  that  his  wounded  were  properly  cared  for  at 
night  Such  acts  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of 
hero. 

**  The  gallant  conduct  of  Captain  Frasier,  also  of 
Pickett's  regiment,  is  highly  spoken  of.  We 
must  not  omit  Captain  Dashiell,  whose  praises  are 
sounded  by  all  James  B.  Hatcher,  a  not  very 
old  nor  remarkably  large  young  gentleman,  who 
was  in  the  battle  as  an  amateur  filter,  succeeded 

*  surrounding '  a  Lincolnite  twice- his  size,  and 


m 


disarmed  him  of  his  gun  and  knife,  besides  one 
of  the  Eoman  sabres  he  had  captured  firom  one 
of  our  men  in  Watson's  battery.  The  last-named 
weapon  he  carried  home  with  him,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  take  away  the  rest 

"  Captain  J.  Welby  Armstrong  was  struck  full 
in  the  breast  bv  two  six-pounder  canister  shots, 
and  of  course  death  was  instantaneous. 

"  From  Columbus  the  fight  could  be  witnessed 
with  ease.  As  our  men  retired  to  the  river  for 
ammunition,  gallantly  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground,  the  Federals  in  pursuit  could  be  seen 
bayoneting  the  wounded  left  upon  the  field. 
Not  only  this,  they  set  fire  to  the  tents  used  as 
hospitals,  and  many  of  the  poor  fellows  confined 


in  them  were  consumed  by  the  flamea.  Theae 
acts  of  bafbarity  did  not  lessen  the  alreadj 
awakened  vengeance  of  our  men,  and  we  hear  it 
stated  that  Uie  most  ample  retaliation  was 
made."  

A  Bellioeeen't  Woman.  —  At  Branchville, 
S.  C,  in  the  days  when  the  Confederate  rule  was 
strictest,  a  lady  presented  herself  at  the  platform 
of  a  passenger  car  going  to  Charleston,  where  a 
guard  with  fixed  bayonet  was  standing,  and  de- 
sired  to  enter. 

The  guard  told  h^  it  was  contrary  to  orders, 
and  raised  his  piece  in  a  position  that  indicated 
clearly  that  he  meant  to  ooey  instructions.  She 
ordered  him  to  lower  his  musket    He  refused. 

She  then  drew  a  revolver,  and  pointing  it  at 
him,  threatened  to  shoot  if  he  did  not  let  her 
pass.  With  some  surprise  he  demanded :  "  Are 
you  a  man  in  woman's  clothes  p  "  <*  No,"  was  the 
reply,  "  I  am  a  woman."  "  Then  come  in,"  said 
the  sentinel,  **  for  hang  me  if  I  fight  a  woman,  or 
be  killed  by  one.  You  can't  be  classed  with  non- 
combatants,  and  they  are  the  only  persons  I  am 
ordered  to  keep  out  of  this  car."  So  she  was 
classed  as  a  "  belligerent  power,"  and  allowed  to 
pass.  

The  Mabch  to  Nashville.  —  A  soldier- 
writer,  on  the  march  to  Nashville,  in  the  autumn 
of  1862,  narrates  the  following :  **  I  enflnged  in  a 
pleasant  two  hours'  chat  with  General  Kouneau, 
and  found  him  an  agreeable  and  entertaining 
conversationist  There  is  no  compromise  in  him, 
except  in  the  Union,  He  holds  tnat  a  rtbel  has 
no  rights  under  our  Constitution.  Ei^ht  or  ten 
of  the  gentry  called  on  him  near  Mitchellville, 
and  commenced  using  treasonable  language.  The 
General  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  cease,  as 
he  had  heard  all  he  wanted  of  such  talk. 

<<  <  Well,  but,  General,  I  understand  you  are  a 
Kentuckian ;  you  don't  go  in  for  any  abolition 
document  like  Lincoln  has  just  issued,  do  you  ? ' 

•<  <  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  like ;  you  have  no 
right  to  complain.' 

"  *  Why,  you  don't  approve  of  their  stealing 
our  negroes,  do  you?' 

"  *  I  approve,  sir,  of  anything  my  Government 
does  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  and  anything 
you  love  I  hate.' 

<'  <  Well,  why  don't  you  take  our  houses  and 
lands?' 

"  *  Well,  sir,  if  we  wanted  them,  I  go  in  for 
that,  too ;  take  everjlhing  you  have,  and  drive 
vou  to  the  dominions  of  Jefi*  Daris,  whdlh  you 
love  so  much ;  and,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  I 
will  drive  every  one  of  you  beyond  our  Imes,  ac- 
cording to  all  rules  of  war,  wnere  you  cannot  do 
us  injui^  as  spies.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  send  you  all 
to  Jeff  Davis,  or  helL' 

"  Soon  after  the  above,  a  tattered  specimen  of 
gawkv  ignorance  entered  the  General's  tent 

"  *  Well,  sir,'  said  the  General,  *  what  will  you 
have?' 

"  *  I  kem  over  here  for  pertection.' 

<* '  Are  you  a  Union  man  ?    However,'  contin- 
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ued  he,  *you  are  all  Union  men  now;  it  is 
scarcely  worth  asking  the  Question.' 

« <  Well,  General,'  said  the  Tennesseean, '  I'm 
not  an  aberlitionist ;  I  don't  go  in  for  — ' 

*< '  O,  go  to  my  Adjutant,  Captain  Pohrman. 
I^  tired  of  such  evasions.  If  you  deserve  pro- 
tection, you  shall  have  it ;  if  not,  you  must  ac- 
cept the  consequences  of  tiie  calamity  you  have 
aiaed  in  hringing  upon  your  own  head.' 

**  I  heard  a  good  story  told  of  a  joke  played 
off  by  a  secession  wag,  a  short  time  since,  upon 
General  Ncgley.  A  whiskey-drinking,  fiicetious 
joker,  residing  in  the  town  of  Gooletsville,  a 
strong  secesh  hole,  in  which  there  never  was  but 
one  Union  man,  and  he  died.  Well,  this  wag 
wagered  a  gallon  of  whiskey  that  he  could  go 
into  Nashville,  and  go  all  over  the  cit}%  notwith- 
standing the  strictness  of  General  Negley's  or- 
ders ;  further,  that  he  would  see  Negley  person- 
ally, and  talk  with  him.  The  bet  was  taken,  and 
this  fellow,  whose  name  is  Paul,  well  known 
in  Nashville  as  a  violent  secessionist,  the  next 
day  took  a  flog  of  truce,  rode  into  the  city,  saw 
crowds  of  his  friends,  rode  up  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Negley,  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  stating  that  he  was  Assistant 
Adjutant  Paul,  and  that  there  was  an  immense 
quantity  of  troops  ready  to  enforce  the  demand. 
General  Negley  refused  to  entertain  the  thought 
of  a  surrender,  and  Paul  returned  to  Ooolets- 
ville,  Jutvina  won  his  bet. 

''  General  Negley  found  it  out  when  too  late. 
It  wouldn't  do  to  try  that  game  again  in  Nash- 
ville." 


Anecdote  of  President  Lincoln.  —  Some 
one  was  smoking  in  the  presence  of  the  President, 
and  complimented  him  on  having  no  vices,  neither 
drinking  nor  smoking.  "  That  is  a  doubtful  com- 
pliment," answered  the  President.  "  I  recollect 
once  being  outside  a  stage  in  Illinois,  and  a  man 
sitting  by  me  offered  me  a  cigar.  I  told  him  I 
had  no  vices.  He  said  nothing,  smoked  for  some 
time,  and  then  grunted  out,  "It's  my  experience 
that  folks  who  have  no  vices  have  plaguy  few 
virtues."  

A  Soldier's  Last  Letter. — John  Moseley, 
a  youth  who  fell  at  Gettysburg  on  the  Southern 
side,  wrote  the  following  touching  but  manly  let- 
ter, from  his  death-bed,  to  his  parents  in  Ala- 
bama: 

"  Battle-Field,  Gettysburo,  July  4, 1863. 

**  De^b  Mother  :  I  am  here  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  mortally  wounded.  I  can  live  but 
a  few  hours,  at  farthest  I  was  shot  fifty  yards 
from  the  enemy's  line.  They  have  been  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  final 
result  of  this  battle,  and  I  hope  I  may  live  long 
enough  to  hear  the  shouts  of  victory  before  I 
die.  I  am  very  weak.  Do  not  mourn  my  loss. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  been  spared ;  but  a  righteous 
God  has  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  I  feel  prepared 
to  trust  my  case  in  his  hands.  Farewell  to  you 
all !    Pray  that  God  may  receive  my  soul. 

•<  Your  tinfortunate  son,  John." 


An  Incident  of  Antietam.  —  One  of  the  cor- 
respondents who  was  with  the  division  of  Gen- 
eral Sturgis  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  part  taken  by  that  di- 
vision in  the  contest : 

**  Our  division,  under  General  Stur^s,  were  on 
the  extreme  left,  and  were  not  placed  m  line  until 
about  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  a  double-quick 
movement  took  place,  and  the  whole  division 
started  like  Bengal  timers  let  loose  for  prey. 
They  ran  through  a  galling  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
until  they  were  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
musketry,  when  a  heavy  fire  opened  on  us,  which 
General  Nagle  (commanding  our  brigade)  saw  at 
once  would  decimate  the  origade,  and  so  the 
order  came  to  charge  bayonets.  Promptly  the 
glistening  steel  was  placed  in  position ;  and  here 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  bayonet  charges  took 
place  that  has  been  seen  during  the  war.  The 
brigade  had  to  chai^  up  hill,  over  stone  walls 
and  other  obstructions,  and  met  the  enemy  at 
great  disadvantage.  The  Massachusetts  Thirty- 
fifth  regiment  was  put  in  order  of  battle,  and  did 
great  execution  at  the  first  onset.  In  General 
Nagle's  brigade  and  Sturgis'  division  was  also 
the  Ninth  raiment  New  Hampshire  volunteers, 
Colonel  Fellows,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
Colonels  in  the  army.  It  was  a  handsome  sight 
to  see  him  put  his  regiment  into  action.  When 
the  clear,  sonorous  order  came  from  Colonel  Fel- 
lows, *  Charge  bayonets ! '  every  eye  gleamed  in 
the  *  Bloody  Ninth,'  as  the  brigade  now  coll  the 
regiment  Every  man  threw  away  his  knapsack, 
blanket,  and  haversack,  and  leaped  over  a  stone 
wall  six  feet  high  with  a  yell  that  fairly  sent  terror 
through  the  rebel  ranks  opposite.  With  eyes 
gleammg  with  joy  and  determination,  and  every 
bayonet  fixed,  Uiey  charged  up  the  hill  and 
through  the  cornfield  at  doublcw-ouick  with  a  veil 
of  perfect  triumph.  Colonel  Fellows  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Titus  astonished  the  old  veterans 
in  the  service  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
brought  the  Ninth  New  Hampshire  volunteers 
into  the  action.  It  was  a  grand  and  magnificent 
sight,  and  one  seldom  seen  in  battle.  The  rebels 
fled  before  them,  and  every  rebel  regiment  broke 
and  ran.  General  Keno  fell  beside  the  Ninth 
New  Hampshire  volunteers  and  the  Thirty-fifth 
Massachusetts  about  dark,  just  in  the  moment 
of  victory w" 


An  Impressive  Scene.  —  A  most  interesting 
and  eloquent  episode  occurred  at  Trinity  Church, 
Washington,  in  May,  1861.  The  rector.  Rev.  Dr. 
Butler,  began  his  sermon  with  the  remark  that 
the  discourse  he  was  about  to  deliver  was  preached 
by  himself  here  twelve  years  ago,  and  he  should 
repeat  it  verbatim.  It  was  a  ludd  and  efiective  ar- 
gmnent  to  prove  that  the  popular  idea  of  govern- 
ment among  us  is  held  in  a  too  loose  and  secular 
estimation ;  while  the  fact  is,  that,  however  care- 
lessly we  may  regard  it,  as  merely  a  contract  with 
ministerial  agents,  and  however  inadequate  our 
respect  for  law  and  constituted  authorities,  it  is  a 
divme  institution. 

The  peroration  was  powerful    Said  the  rever» 
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end  gentleman :  "  Twelve  years  ago,  after  I  had 
finished  this  course,  I  met  the  lamented  Daniel 
Webster  just  outside  the  church.  He  said  to  me, 
*  Sir,  you  are  right ;  it  is  the  true  doctrine.'  In 
this  view,  my  brethren,  I  see  in  the  awakened 
strength  of  the  Government  the  glittering  sword 
of  almighty  ven^ancc  suspended  over  its  ene- 
mies. In  this  view  alone  ao  I  descry  the  only 
hope  for  my  glorious,  my  beloved  countnr ;  **  and, 
at  these  words,  the  tears  streaming .  down  the 
preacher's  face,  in  a  voice  choked  with  inexpres- 
sible emotion,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  Heaven, 
and,  hesitating  to  receive  utterance,  he  concluded, 
in  faltering,  though  articulate,  tones,  '*  Esto  per- 
petua**  The  effect  was  electrical ;  all  eyes  were 
suffused  with  tears,  and  the  quiet  of  the  sanctuary 
was  broken  only  by  sobs  and  weeping. 


Incidents  of  Beaxjfort.  —  A  soldier,  who  was 

E resent  at  the  capture  of  Beaufort,  South  Caro- 
na,  relates  the  following : 
"  A  black  fellow  was  reported  to  our  Colonel, 
and  taken  to  general  headquarters.  He  was  very 
communicative.  *Massa,'  he  inquired,  'is  Abe 
Lincoln  here?'  He  seemed  at  fault  when  in- 
formed he  had  not  come.  It  seems  he  was  pres- 
ent during  the  bombardment,  and  nearer  than  he 
liked  to  be.  « What  did  it  look  like  ? '  asked  Col- 
onel L.  '  It  looked  as  if  dc  fire  and  brimstone 
was  comin'  down^  and  do  yearth  was  agwine  up.' 
The  sand  that  flew  as  every  discharge  came  down 
filled  the  description  perfectly. 

"  One  of  these  negroes  reports  that  when  Major 
Lee,  the  Confederate  commander,  finished  the 
fort,  he  said,  {profanely,  *  The  devil  couldn't  take 
it — God  Almighty  himself  couldn't  take  it.'  On 
the  day  of  the  battle,  when  his  black  body  servant 
got  out  his  horse  for  him,  and  saw  him  mounted, 
and  they  both  ran  together  for  their  lives  to  get 
out  of  range  of  the  merciless  storm  of  shot  and 
shell  falling  around  them,  the  negro  said,  *  O  mas- 
sa,  God  Almighty  come,  and  do  Yankees  come 
wid  him,' — seeming  to  imply  that  such  a  union 
of  forces  had  not  been  contemplated  when  his 
master  h&d  concluded  upon  the  impregnability  of 
his  fortifications." 


A  Brave  Woman.  —  Mrs.  John  F.  Phelps  is 
the  wife  of  the  Colonel  of  a  loyal  Missouri  regi- 
ment, and  resided  at  a  point  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  Springfield.  On  the  afternoon  after 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  it  was  noised  that 
the  rebels  had  determined  to  cut  out  the  heart  of 
General  Lyon,  and  preserve  it  as  a  trophy  over 
the  United  States  army.  Mrs.  Phelps,  learning 
of  this  outrage  on  the  slain  General,  armed  her- 
self, as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  for  some  time, 
in  order  to  preserve  her  life  and  the  lives  of  her 
family  from  the  murderous  assaults  of  the  se- 
cessionists. Thus  armed,  she  drove  to  Price's 
camp  by  nightfall,  and  there,  all  alone,  guarded 
the  Dody  of  General  Lyon.  When  oniered  by 
the  rebels  to  give  up  the  body,  she  positively  re- 
fused, and  declared  they  must  cut  out  her  heart 


before  they  could  get  the  heart  of  the  GeneiaL 
There,  all  alone,  she  stood  guard  during  the  whole 
night,  with  her  arms  in  readiness  to  defend  her 
charge,  re^^ardless  of  her  own  life,  —  thus  fear- 
lessly passmg  the  dreary  night  amidst  the  associ- 
ations of  the  dead,  the  wounded,  and  the  blood- 
thirsty men  who  were  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  coveted  heart  of  the  noble  Lyon. 

After  daylight,  having  made  arrangements  in 
reference  to  l^r  precious  charge,  she  repaired  to 
her  home,  and  sent  a  colored  ser^'ant  with  a  wagon 
and  two  horses  to  bring  the  remains  of  General 
Lyon  to  her  residence,  in  order  to  burial  in  Ler 
garden  or  on  her  farm,  with  all  the  respect  in 
her  power  towards  the  commander  of  the  Icyal 
lurmy.  But  as  the  waj^n  had  not  returned  in  due 
time,  she  drove  agam  to  Price's  camp,  found 
her  wagon  had  been  seised  for  the  use  of  the 
rebel  army,  and  her  servant  confined  in  it  and 
gagged.  As  the  horses  had  been  unhitched  from 
the  wagon,  with  her  own  hands  she  again  hitched 
them.  When  resistance  was  again  offered  to  her 
course  she  fearlessly  declared  she  ^Tould'deal 
death  with  her  revolver  to  any  one  who  molested 
her.  About  the  time  she  had  released  the  ser- 
vant, and  got  her  precious  treasure  in  the  wagon, 
resistance  was  agam  threatened.  She  then  pressed 
her  way  to  the  presence  of  General  Price,  who, 
at  her  pressing  instance,  ordered  her  to  have  the 
body  of  the  sutin  General,  without  further  inter- 
ruption. 

Having  thus  obtained  her  cherished  object, 
more  dear  to  her  than  life,  she  accompanied  it  to 
her  residence,  and  there  interred  it  in  the  best 
manner  she  could.  And  all  this  was  done  in  the 
absence  of  her  loyal  husband,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  duties  as  Colonel,  could  not  be  present  to 
accompany  his  noble  wife  in  performing  this  woik 
of  loyalty  and  humanity. 


A  Contraband's  Description.  —  A  letter 
from  a  soldier  at  Newport  News  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  giving  a  slave  woman's  account 
of  the  capture  of  the  rebel  batteries  on  General 
McClellan's  advance  upon  Yorktown :  *•  The  at- 
tack on  the  batteries  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  an  old  contraband  whom  I 
fell  in  with,  while  on  a  scout  to  Young's  MiUsi 
the  day  after  its  capture.  She  was  secesh,  and 
took  us  to  belong  to  the  same  race.  On  asking 
her  if  there  was  much  fighting  at  the  battery,  ^ 
replied :  •  Why,  lordy,  you  won't  blebo  me,  maasa, 
but  de  Yankee  he  fire  jes  one  round,  den  com- 
mence hollering  like  de  debbel,  and  frew  rite  ober 
de  breastworks ;  but  dey  couldn't  ketch  our  folks 
(secesh),  dey  run  so  fast.'  The  nigger  explained 
in  thirty-seven  words  what  a  *  special  correspond- 
ent '  would  have  found  impossible,  probably^  in 
half  a  column."         ____^ 

Secession  Catechised.— Colonel  Tom  Ford, 
of  the  Thirtj-second  Ohio  regiment,  while  at  New 
Creeky  Virginia,  in  June,  1862,  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  an  old  fesident,  who  had  taken  a  sett 
on  the  bench  beside  him. 
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**  Have  you  lived  long  about  here?  "  inquired 
the  Colonel. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  have  lived  in  this 
(Hampshire)  county  all  my  life." 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  said  the  Colonel,  **  you  know 
all  about  how  secession  commenced  here,  who 
commenced  it,  and  how  it  has  been  carried  on.** 

'*  Yes,"  again  said  the  old  man,  "  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  tried  to  expose  it  at  the  start  to  the 
people.  My  opinion  did  not  pass  for  much 
at  the  time,  as  I  owned  no  big  farm  nor  any 
niggersy  but  I  think  it  would  pass  for  something 
now." 

"  Well,  how  was  it  ?  "  inquired  the  ColoneL 

"  Colonel  Parsons  was  one  of  the  main  getters 
up  of  it.  He  advertised  to  make  a  speech  over 
in  Bomney,  after  the  ordinance  passed,  and  I  and 
several  of  my  neighbors  went  over  to  hear  him 
speak.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  commence,  I  took 
the  liberty,  as  I  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
Colonel's,  to  ask  him  a  question.  So  I  said :  '  Col- 
onel Parsons,  we  have  come  over  here  to-night  to 
hear  you  make  your  speech  in  favor  of  secession ; 
and  before  you*  begin,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  and 
my  fiiends  here  one  thing.'  *  What  is  it  ? '  said 
tite  ColoneL  '  Why,  I  want  you  to  make  a  speech 
to-night,  without  ever  mentioning  the  nigger  once. 
Me  and  my  fnends,  who  own  no  niggers,  want  to 
know  why  we  should  be  secessionists.  Will  you 
please  tell  us.  Colonel,  why  men  who  own  no  nig- 
gers should  be  secessionists  ?  ' 

"  Well,  what  did  Colonel  Parsons  say  ?  "  asked 
Colonel  Ford  of  the  old  man. 

''Why,  he  came  the  nearest  to  saying  noth- 
ing that  ever  I  saw,"  said  the  old  man.  "At 
last  he  said  that  he  wouldn't  speak  on  such 
terms ;  that  he  was  going  to  speak  on  the  whole 
•ubject." 

**  Well,  what  did  you  say  then  ?  "  asked  Colonel 
Ford. 

**  I  said,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  *  Now,  Col- 
onel Parsons,  you  know  that  aside  from  the  nig- 
ger there  is  nothing  in  this  secession ;  and  you 
ought  to  know  that  all  the  slaves  that  now  live  in 
the  country,  live  in  the  slave  States,  and  that  you 
will  not  increase  their  number  a  single  one  by  se- 
cession, but  on  the  contrary  that  you  will  bring 
about  the  escape  of  hundreds  of  them,  before 
you  get  through  with  the  job  you  are  under- 
taking ! ' " 

"  Well,  how  did  Colonel  Paisons  take  your 
talk  ?  "  asked  Colonel  Ford. 

*•  Why,"  said  he,  "  he  got  mad,  Hke  all  the  se- 
cessionists did  in  those  days,  when  Union  men 
opposed  them  —  told  me  1  was  an  abolitionist, 
and  that  the  South  was  going  to  have  her  rights. 
And  now,  hasn't  it  come  out  as  I  told  Colonel 
Parsons  F  "  asked  the  old  man.  "  Hasn't  the  South 
lost  more  niggers  since  this  war  commenced  than 
the  ever  lost  in  the  whole  time  before?  and  isn't 
she  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  them  all  ?  And  here," 
said  he,  '*  we  people  who  have  always  Ihred  by  our 
own  work  have  had  to  bear  the  ruin  that  these 
pride-swelled  nigger  aristocrats  have  brought  upon 
us.  I  have  had  to  bear  it,  and  my  Union  friends 
who  were  with  me  that  night  have  had  to  bear  it.  I 


And  all  for  what  ?  Why,  because  these  nigger- 
owners  wanted  to  break  up  a  government  in  which 
people  like  me,  who  owned  no  niggers,  and  had  to 
work  for  a  living,  were  on  an  equality  with  them. 
I  teU  you,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  I  owe 
them  nothing  but  curses  and  war,  and  they  are 
getting  plenty  of  the  first  now,  from  hundreds  of 
their  miserable  dupes  around  here,  and  plenty  of 
the  other  from  the  Federal  Government" 

Colonel  Ford,  getting  up  and  taking  the  old 
man  by  the  hand,  said  that  he  had  to  acknowledge 
that  much  as  he  had  heard  against  secession,  he 
had  never  heard  it  as  completely  and  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  so  few  words  before. 


Picket  Conversation.  —  In  the  summer  of 
1862,  the  national  pickets  at  the  Mechanicsville 
Bridge,  Virginia,  had  a  conversation  with  the  rebel 
pickets,  and  under  a  newspaper  flag  of  truce,  ex- 
changed the  Baltimore  Chpper  for  the  Hichmond 
Examiner.  The  colloquy  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bebd.  (Waving  his  hat)  Three  cheers  for 
General  Jackson ! 

Union  Soldier.  TAlso  waving  his  hat)  Three 
cheers  for  Bumside ! 

[It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  rebels  were 
North  Carolinians.] 
•    Bebd,    Have  you  any  Baltimore  Clippers  ? 

Union.    Ye-as ;  do  you  wish  to  swap  9 

Bebel.    How'U  yer  trade  fur  the  Examiner  ? 

Union,    Even,  and  you  do  the  toting, 

Bebel.    Come  over  yer,  all  on  yer ! 

Union.    I'll  come  half  way. 

[Meanwhile  both  parties  had  dropped  their 
guns,  and  with  papers  waving,  passed  down  to 
Uie  bridge.] 

Union,    How  do  you  like  soldiering  ? 

Bebd,    We've  enusted  for  life. 

Union,    Then  you  don't  expect  to  live  long  ? 

Bd)d,  You  whipped  us  at  Hemover,  but  yer 
wouldn't  if  O'Brien  Branch  wasn't  drunk.  We 
give  you  just  the  best  flogging  yer  ever  had  tha' 
at  Fair  Oaks.  Tuk  one  hundred  yer  guns,  all  yer 
amnition,  and  ever}'thing,  and  two  thousand  pris- 
oners. 

Union.  And  we  drove  you  back  to  Richmond, 
and  had  to  bury  your  dead.  We  whipped  you 
awfully. 

Bebd.  And  General  McClellan  was  wounded, 
and  two  of  yer  Generals  killed.  Yer  all  going 
back  to  Yorktown,  ain't  yer  ?  We  are  coming 
over  your  side  to-morrow. 

Union.    How  many  troops  you  got  over  there  P 

Bebd.    Fifty  thousand  right  yerabouts ! 

Union.    How  many  had  you  at  Fair  Oaks  ? 

Bebd.  Yer  had  near  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  we  but  sixty  thousand,  but  we  whipped  yer. 

The  Unionist  was  less  communicative  than  in- 
(^uisidve,  but  thinking  it  hardly  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation,  bade  the  rebel  p:ood  day, 
and  retraced  his  steps.  But  the  rebel  stiM  kept  his 
place,  notwithstandmg  he  was  requested  to  face 
back,  until  a  bullet  and  a  flash,  and  quick  report, 
suddenly  hastened  his  steps. 
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BROTHER   JONATHAN'S    LAMENT  FOR 
SISTER    CAROLINE.* 

BT  OLITE&  WBITDELL  H0LXB8. 

Shb  has  gone,  —  she  has  left  us  in  passion  and 

pride,  — 
Our  stormj-browed  sister,  so  long  at  our  side ! 
She  has  torn  her  own  star  from  our  firmament's 

glow, 
And  turned  on  her  brother  the  fiice  of  a  foe ! 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun. 

We  can  never  forget  that  our  hearts  have  been 

one, — 
Our  foreheads  both  sprinkled  in  Liberty's  name. 
From  the  fountain  of  blood  with  the  finger  of  fiame ! 

You  were  always  too  ready  to  fire  at  a  touch ; 

But  we  said,  **  She  is  hasty,  —  she  does  not  mean 
much." 

We  have  scowled  when  you  uttered  some  turbulent 
threat; 

But  Friendship  still  whispered,  «  Forgive  and  for- 
get! 


»t 


Has  our  love  all  died  out  ?  Have  its  altars  grown 
cold? 

Has  the  curse  come  at  last  which  the  fathers  fore- 
told? 

Then  Nature  must  teach  us  the  strength  of  the  chain 

That  her  petulant  children  would  sever  in  vain. 

They  may  fight  till  the  buzsards  are  gorged  with 

their  spoil, 
1^  the  harvest  grows  black  as  it  rots  in  the  soil. 
Till  the  wolves  and  the  catamounts  troop  from  their 

caves. 
And  the  shark  tracks  the  pirate,  the  lord  of  the 

waves. 

In  vain  is  the  strife !    When  its  fury  is  past. 
Their  fortunes  must  flow  in  one  channel  at  last. 
As  the  torrents  that  rush  from  the  mountains  of 

snow 
Boll  mingled  in  peace  through  the  valleys  below. 

Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky : 

Man  breaks  not  the  medal  when  Qod  cuts  the  die ! 

Thoiigh  darkened  with  sulphur,  though  cloven  with 

steel. 
The  blue  arch  will  brighten,  the  waters  will  heal ! 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun. 
There  arc  battles  with  Fate  that  can  never  be  won ! 
The  star-fiowering  banner  must  never  be  furled. 
For  its  blossoms  of  light  are  the  hope  of  the  world ! 

Go,  then,  our  rash  sister !  aflw  and  aloof,  — 
Run  wild  in  the  simshine,  away  from  our  roof; 
But  when  your  heart  aches  and  your  feet  have 

grown  sore. 
Remember  the  pathway  that  leads  to  our  door ! 


Heroism  of  a  Boy. — The  following  very  in- 
teresting incident  is  related  in  connection  with 
the  attack  by  the  United  States  gunboat  Galena 

*  Written  upon  the  announcement  of  the  passage 
of  the  "  Ordinance  of  Secession,"  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1860,  bv  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina, 
the  first  State  which  attempted  to  secede. 


upon  Fort  Darling :  A  youth,  about  thirteen  years 
old,  who  was  in  ue  service  of  Lieutenant  Nan- 
man,  as  a  messenger  boy,  seeing  one  of  the  pow- 
der boys  wound^,  immediatelv  volunteered  to 
take  his  place.  The  services  of  the  young  toI- 
unteer  were  accepted,  and  he  set  to  work  with  a 
spirit  to  fill  his  new  position,  rendering  g^reat  as- 
sistance to  the  officers  and  crew.  The  poor  little 
fellow's  career  of  glory  was  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. Only  a  few  hours  later,  while  engaged  in 
carrying  a  quantity  of  powder,  a  shell  came  tear- 
ing along,  burst  rifi;ht  over  the  boy,  and  killei 
him  in  an  instant  The  poor  little  fellow's  suffer- 
ings were  soon  over ;  but  the  sight  was  too  much 
for  many  of  the  rough  Jack  Tars,  down  whose 
bronzed  cheeks  the  In^  tears  rolled  in  abundance. 
The  boy's  name  was  James  Weber. 


Colonel  Biker,  of  the  Anderson  Zouaves, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  He  was 
shot  in  the  right  side,  while  turning  around  to 
cheer  on  his  men,  the  ball  coming  out  in  front. 
Riker  rode  upon  n  white  horse,  and  was  a  prom- 
inent figure  for  the  enemy's  marksmen.  He  had, 
Previous  to  going  into  action,  a  presentiment  that 
e  was  to  meet  ms  death.  He  gave  to  Lieutenant 
Bradley,  his  aid,  some  tokens  of  love  for  the 
friends  at  home,  and  went  bravely  into  the  fight. 
When  the  fatal  shot  was  fired,  he  bad  just  turned 
around  to  the  Zouaves,  who  were  hemmed  in,  and 
cried  out,  '*  Boys,  we  are  surrounded — give  them 
cold  steel  now."  Suddenly  dropping  from  his 
horse,  the  gallant  spirit  had  fled  forever. 


An  Incident  op  Mobile. — A  letter  writer 
lates  the  following  recollections  of  the  wounded  at 
Mobile :  '*  They  all  bore  their  sufierings  with  the 
most  unexampled  heroism.  One,  a  Captain  frtnn 
Wisconsin,  shot  through  the  back  so  that  he  could 
not  be  turned,  and  scarcely  taken  up  on  his  bed, 
breathed  only  as  he  could  catch  a  hreath,  while 
an  attendant  fanned  him.  I  awoke  during  the 
night,  and  found  the  attendant,  weary,  had  fiedlen 
asleep.  I  took  the  fkn  and  sat  by  him.  '  Thank 
you,  you  are  kind ;  it  i»  so  hot; '  and  he  looked 
up,  so  heroic  in  his  agony,  and  not  one  word  of 
complaint  Arrived  at  New  Orleans,  whore  be 
could  and  would  have  been  carefully  and  kindly 
cared  for,  he  died,  and  his  last  words  were :  *  Tell 
the  boys  not  to  shrink,  not  to  flinch.  Fight  on 
— it  will  soon  be  over/  Poor  fellow ;  young  and 
brave,  it  is  too  soon  over  with  thee ! 

'*  Another.  Passing  along  through  the  cabin, 
the  wounded  stretched  on  each  side  of  me,  on  mat- 
tresses ranged  in  rows  on  the  floor,  I  saw — will 
you  believe  itP — one  man  who  had  had  his  1^ 
amputated  but  three  days  before,  braced  up 
witn  pillows  and  playing  a  yioHn,  while  a  com- 
rade, with  one  of  his  arms  shot  ofl^  was  pla}*ing 
the  castanets  with  the  other.  There's  pluck  for 
you  " 
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A  Catholio  Priest's  Wab  Speech.-— The 
Sunday  after  President  Lincoln's  prodamatioa 
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oalling  for  seventy-five  thousand  troops,  Father 
Creedon,  the  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  at 
Auburn,  New  York,  preached  a  war  sermon,  as 
did  other  clerg3rmen  in  Auburn.  The  other  ser- 
mons were  said  to  be  up  to  the  times,  but  Father 
Creedon*s  was  conceded  to  be  the  most  pertinent. 
He  said,  substantially : 

*^  I  wish  every  man  who  can  leave  his  family  to 
enlist.  This  is  the  first  country  the  Irishman  ever 
had  that  he  could  call  his  own  country.  The  flag 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  only  flag  he  can 
fight  under  and  defend  as  his  own  flag.  Now, 
in  the  time  of  the  nation's  peri),  let  every  Irish- 
man show  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  part  of  this 
freat  and  glorious  nation.  Now,  when  the  Amer- 
loan  flag  is  bombarded  and  struck  down  by  trai- 
tors, let  everv  Irishman  show  that  he  is  true  to 
the  flag  which  always  protects  him.  I  wish  every 
Irishman  who  hears  me  to  enlist  if  he  can.  There 
are  two  classes  whom  I  most  despise  —  cowards 
and  traitors ;  and  those  who  can  enlist,  and  do 
not,  are  either  one  or  the  other.^ 


The  Charge  at  Antietam  Bridge.  —  There 
have  been  many  deeds  of  heroism  recounted  of 
the  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Antietam ; 
but  those  of  the  Second  Mar)'land  infantry  have 
been  overlooked,  though  equal  to  any  achieved 
by  their  fathers  in  the  He  volution. 

The  Second  Maryland  was  the  heroic  regi- 
ment of  that  bloody  field,  so  prolific  in  heroes. 
It  belonged  to.  the  corps  of  the  gallant  Bumside, 
had  been  with  them  at  Newbem,  and  now  the 
duty  of  storming  the  Ute  du  poni,  at  Antietam 
Creek,  had  devolved  upon  it ;  and  never  did  vet- 
erans move  forward  with  steadier  step  to  a  more 
perilous  enterprise,  or  one  in  which  the  chances  of 
•urviving  it  were  so  fearfully  few.  All  the  bluster, 
bravado,  and  recklessness,  supposed  to  be  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  oi  VenfarU  perdu 
of  Baltimore  had  given  place  to  a  sober  and  sol- 
enm  gravity,  in  keeping  with  the  awful  struggle 
that  was  impending.  There  was  no  noise,  no 
cheering  in  the  ran&s ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  wavering  or  faltering,  as  the^  moved 
Btemly  and  silently  forward  into  the  conflict  The 
measured  and  heavy  tread  of  the  battalion,  fill- 
ing in  dull  cadence  on  the  ear,  was  the  only 
sound  audible  as  it  entered  the  head  of  the  bridge. 
Suddenly  the  enemy's  cannon  opened  at  short 
range,  pouring  upon  it  a  tempest  of  round  shot 
and  shell,  sweeping  away  whole  files,  and  plough- 
ing bloody  furrows  through  the  ranks.  But  it 
faltered  not  At  the  sharp,  shdrt  order  of  the 
officers,  "  Close  up,  boys,"  the  bloodv  gaps  were 
filled,  and  the  heroic  battalion  pressed  on.  Stan- 
dard-bearer after  standard-bearer  went  down  be- 
fore the  iron  hurricane ;  but  scarcely  was  he  down 
when  the  standard,  wrenched  from  his  dying  grasp, 
was  borne  aloft  by  his  nearest  comrade  in  the 
strife. 

The  way  over  the  bridge  was  filled  with 
corpses.  Most  of  the  officers  had  fallen.  Cap- 
tain Wilton,  of  a  family  that  had  sent  five  brotn- 
era  to  the  war,  for  the  moment  commanding  the 


regiment,  had  gone  down,  pierced  through  the 
middle  of  his  forehead  by  a  minie  balL  Captain 
Martin,  succeeding  him,  fell  mortally  wounded ; 
but  there  was  no  check,  no  faltering  or  sign  of 
confusion  or  hesitation.  With  their  heads  bent, 
their  shoulders  a  little  forward,  at  the  charge 
step,  they  moved  steadily  on,  until  the  bridge 
was  cleared,  and  the  way  opened  to  the  regiments 
in  the  rear.  It  was  only  when  the  bridge  was 
won,  and  room  obtained  to  deploy  the  column, 
that  the  old,  lusty  Maryland  cheer  which  more 
than  eighty  years  before  had  been  heard  at  Bran- 
dywine,  at  Guilford  and  Eutaw,  rai^g  out  on  the 
sulphureous  air  of  that  dread  September  day, 
attesting  that  those  who  sent  it  were  the  legiti- 
mate sons  of  sires  who  had  fought  for  freedom, 
and  won  immortal  fame  under  Howard  and  Wil- 
liams. They  are  no  more  forever  the  despised 
"  Pluff  Uglies  "  of  Baltimore,  but  a  "  new  Mary- 
land une,''  indomitable  as  the  ''old,**  baptized 
anew  in  fire  and  blood,  which  has  washed  away 
all  former  transgressions. 

A  great  thing  had  been  done  by  these  daring 
men — a  second  bridge  of  Lodi  had  been  carried ; 
but  no  Napoleon  was  there  to  take  advantage  of 
the  brave  and  glorious  deed.  It  will,  neverthe- 
less, live  in  history  as  a  deed  of  pride  and  glory, 
achieved  by  the  soldiers  of  noble  old  Maryland, 
in  a  war  to  put  down  treason,  in  which  every  art 
had  been  used  by  the  traitors  to  induce  her  to 
take  a  part  _«_« 

War  Spirit  of  a  Soldier. — It  was  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  the  Hatchie.  The  dead 
in  that  terrible  conffict  had  been  laid  beneath  the 
mould,  while  the  wounded  had  been  brought  to  the 
church-building,  or  placed  in  the  spacious  apart- 
ments oi  wealmy  disloyalists  of  Bolivar.  Among 
the  number  of  unfortunates  was  William  C.  Now- 
lon,  a  Sergeant  in  company  G,  of  the  Third  Iowa 
infantry.  His  leg  has  been  so  badly  shattered 
and  torn  by  a  musket  shot  as  to  render  an  ampu- 
tation unavoidable.  He  was  informed  of  sucn  a 
necessity ;  but  not  a  murmur  or  word  of  com- 
plaint escaped  his  lips ;  nor  did  the  intelligence 
seem  to  cast  over  his  face  the  least  perceptible 
shade  of  seriousness.  The  table  was  prepared  — 
the  instruments  were  placed  conveniently,  and 
everything  was  put  in  readiness  for  the  opera- 
tion. He  was  brought  out  upon  the  veranda, 
and  placed  upon  the  table  —  his  poor,  shattered, 
torn,  and  hau  fieshless  leg  dangling  around  as  if 
only  an  extraneous  and  senseless  appendage. 
There  was  no  sighing,  no  flinching,  no  drawing 
bock  or  holding  in.  There  was  not  a  simple  feel- 
ing of  dumb  resignation,  nor  yet  of  brute  indif- 
ference, but  a  soldierly  submission  —  an  heroic 
submission,  without  a  question  or  g  si^h.  He  in- 
dulged freelv  in  conversation  respecting  the  op- 
eration, until  the  chloroform  was  applied.  From 
the  waking  and  rational  state  he  glided  into  the 
anesthetic  without  the  convulsive  motion  of  a 
single  muscle,  and  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  incoherent  sentence,  but  glided  into  it  as 
the  innocent  and  weary  child  glides  into  the  sweet 
embrace  of  a  healthful  and  restoring  sleep.    The 
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operation  woa  performed;  the  arteries  all  liga- 
tured, the  stump  cleansed,  and  the  lost  suture 
just  in  that  instant  applied.  During  the  entire 
operation  he  had  scarcely  moved  a  muscle. 
Just  at  this  time  the  large  body  of  prisoners  taken 
in  the  engagement  were  marched  up  the  street, 
and  were  nearing  the  house  where  the  maimed 
and  bleeding  soldier  lay.  The  streets  were  all 
thronged  by  soldiery,  and  hundreds  of  them 
rushed  to  get  a  near  sight  of  the  vanquished, 
while  they  rent  the  heavens  with  their  loud  huz- 
sas.  A  full  regiment  preceded  the  column  of 
prisoners;  cgid  when  just  opposite,  the  band 
struck  up  in  force  the  inspiiing  air  of  **  Hail  Co- 
lumbia.'' In  a  moment,  upon  the  very  instant, 
the  color  mounted  to  his  face !  He  opened  his 
eyes  half  wonderingly,  and  raised  his  head  from 
the  pillow /with  the  steadiness  and  dignity  of  a 

god!  The  scenes  of  the  conflict  came  back  to 
im,  and  he  thought  that  his  noble  regiment  was 
again  breasting  towards  the  enemy  through  a 
shower  of  shot  and  shelL  His  brave  comrades, 
he  deemed,  were  falling  one  by  one  around  him, 
just  as  they  had  done  in  that  dreadful  hour  of 
fratricide  and  carnage.  The  spirit  of  the  time 
came  over  him,  and  uis  features  assumed  an  air 
of  bold,  fierce,  fiery,  and  unyielding  deteimina- 
don,  and  he  broke  forth  into  exclamations  the 
most  terrible  and  appalling  I  had  ever  listened  to 
in  all  my  life. 

"Louder  with  the  music!  louder!  louder! 
louder!  Burst  the  heavens  vnth  your  strains! 
Sweeter!  softer!  sweeter!  Charm  the  blessed 
angels  from  the  ver}'  courts  of  heaven !  Victory ! 
victory!  Onward!  onward!  No  flagging!  no 
flinchmg !  No  faltenng !  Fill  up !  fill  up !  Step 
forward  !  press  forward !  Your  comrades*  .graves ! 
The  fresh  graves  of  your  slain !  Remember  the 
graves  of  your  comrades!  Blue  Mills!  Blue 
Mills!  Shelbina!  Sbelbina!  Hager  Wood! 
Shiloh !  Shiloh !  For  God's  sake,  onward !  On- 
ward, in  heaven's  name !  onward !  onward !  on- 
ward! See  the  devils  waver!  See  them  run! 
See!  see!  see  them  fly!  fly!./?y.'" 

During  the  outburst  of  passion,  his  countenance 
kindled  and  grew  purple,  till  his  look  seemed 
that  of  diabolism !  Such  a  fury  marked  his  linea- 
ments that  I  instinctively  drew  back.  But  there 
was  **  method  in  his  madness."  He  only  erred 
in  mistaking  time,  and  in  misplacing  himself,  and 
in  misplacing  his  position ;  facts  which  the  martial 
music  and  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war," 
in  the  public  streets,  would  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency towards  producing.  In  the  very  middle 
of  his  fury  he  seemed  suddenly  to  comprehend 
his  mistake.  He  ceased  abruptlvi  his  whole 
frame  in  a  tremor  of  emotion.  He  looked  around 
upon  the  face%  present,  and  without  a  word,  qui- 
etly laid  down  his  head.  He  grew  meditative  as 
he  seemed  to  realize  a  full  sense  of  his  unhappy 
situation.  At  length  his  eyes  gradually  filled  with 
tears,  and  his  lips  grew  slightly  tremulous.  He 
quietly  remarked,  "  Well,  boys,  good  by,  good  by ; 
I  should  do  but  sorry  fighting  on  a  wooden  leg." 
He  again  relapsed  mto  silence,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  earned  away  to  his  room. 


Hekoism  of  the  Maine  Seventh. — At  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  Captain  J.  W.  Walcott,  of  the 
First  Maryland  regiment,  was  stationed  on  a 
ridge  near  the  bridge  over  the  river.  In  front  of 
him  some  hundred  yards  rose  another  ridge, 
along  which  ran  a  stone  wall  parallel  with  his  po- 
sition. His  pieces  were  trained  obliquely,  firing 
at  objects  off  one  side  from  the  last-named  ridge. 
Meantime  the  enem3r's  sharpshooters  crept  up  to 
the  stone  wall  and  opened  fire  on  his  gunners ; 
in  a  very  few  minutes  one  of  his  pieces  was  be- 
reft of  all  his  men,  and  the  regularity  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  others  much  impeded.  StiU  he  held 
his  ground  with  the  obstinacy  that  characterized 
all  our  troops  on  that  eventful  day. 

Just  then,  when  he  was  thinking  on  the  neces- 
sity for  changing  his  line  of  fire,  he  saw  a  battal- 
ion of  some  twohundred  men,  bearing  regimental 
colors  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  movmg  laterally 
along  the  hollow  intervening  between  him  and 
the  toe. 

They  deployed  rapidly,  and  went  up  the  opj>o- 
site  hill,  towards  the  stone  wall,  at  a  charge,  with 
wild  hurrahs.  Suddenly  the  stone  wall  became 
alive  with  rebels ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  trai- 
tors sprang  from  behind  the  cover  of  the  wall,  and 
poured  a  devouring,  deadly  discharge  fUl  into 
the  bosoms  of 'the  charging  Union  battalion. 
Half  of  the  battalion  fell  on  the  spot,  and  the 
rest  hurriedly  retired  before  the  pursuing  rebels. 

Meantime  Captain  Walcott  had  turned  his 
whole  battery  in  that  direction,  and  the  single 
gun  that  had  lost  its  men  he  manned  with  team- 
sters and  others,  and  himself  took  charge  of  it, 
aiming  and  firing.  From  all  his  pieces  he  now 
poured  grape,  canister,  and  shell  into  the  rebel 
column,  while  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  from 
the  stone  wall  still  sent  their  messengers  of  death 
at  his  battery ;  but  under  the  fire  from  his  pieces 
the  enemy's  column  wavered ;  it  halted,  it  broke 
and  fled.  The  shattered  Union  battalion  in  the 
valley  had  formed  again,  and  now,  with  scarcely 
a  hundred  men,  swept  up  the  hill  once  more, 
drove  the  lingering  foe  from  the  stone  wall,  and 
sent  volley  after  volley  after  the  rebels,  while  the 
shells  from  Walcotf  s  guns  swept  far  beyond  the 
ridge  into  the  groves  among  which  the  traitors 
were  retreating. 

The  little  Union  battalion  that  thus  so  daringly 
mounted  the  hill  a  second  time  under  cover  of 
Walcott's  fire,  was  the  remnant  of  Colonel  Mason's 
Seventh  Maine  regiment 


The  First  Massachusetts  Man  in  thb 
War.  —  Colonel  Edward  W.  Hinks,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1865,  makes  the  following  statement : 
*'  The  particulars  given  in  the  article  headed  *  The 
first  Massachusetts  man  in  the  war,'  which  was 
copied  from  the  Newburyport  Herald  into  the 
Journal  of  this  morning,  are  not  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts ;  and  with  your  indulgence 
I  will  attempt  —  without  detracting  from  the  no> 
ble  record  of  Captain  Bartlett,  wno  for  a  time 
served  with  credit  under  my  command,  and  who 
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ffallantly  yielded  up  bis  yoang  life  upon  the 
oloody  field  of  Antietam  —  to  vindicate  tne  truth 
of  history. 

"  On  Monday,  April  15,  1861,  at  quarter  ^ast 
two  o'clock,  in  repij  to  an  offer  of  my  services 
made  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  I  received 
from  Governor  Andrew  a  verbal  command  to 
summon  the  companies  of  the  Eightb  regiment, 
by  his  authority,  to  rendezvous  at  Faneuil  Hall 
at  the  earliest  possible  hour.  Leaving  Boston  on 
the  half  past  two  o'clock  train,  I  proceeaed  to  Lynn, 
and  personally  notified  the  commanding  ofiicers  of 
the  two  companies  in  that  city,  and  from  thence 
telegraphed  to  Captain  Bortlett,  at  Newburyport, 
and  Captain  Centre,  of  Gloucester,  and  then 
drove  to  Beverly,  and  summoned  the  oompanv 
there,  and  from  thence  hastened  to  Marblehead, 
where  I  personally  notified  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  three  Marblehead  companies.  I  found 
Captain  Martin  in  his  slaughter-house  with  the 
carcass  of  a  hog  just  killed  and  in  readiness  for 
the  *  scald.'  On  communicating  to  the  Captain 
my  orders,  I  advised  him  to  immediately  cause 
the  bells  of  the  town  to  be  rung,  and  to  eet  all 
the  recruits  he  could.  Taking  his  coat  from  a 
peg,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate  about 
leaving  his  business  unfinished,  and  then  turning 
to  me,  and  exclaiming,  *  Iknn  the  hog,'  put  the 
garment  on,  with  his  arms  vet  stained  with  blood 
and  his  shirt  sleeves  but  half  rolled  down,  and 
with  me  left  the  premises  to  rally  his  company. 

"  On  Tuesday,  April  16, 1  was  directed  to  re- 
main on  duty  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  during  the 
forenoon  the  following  named  companies  arrived 
there,  and  reported  for  dut^,  to  wit : 

"  1.  Companies  C,  Eighth  regiment,  forty 
muskets,  Captain  Knott  V.  Martin,  and  H, 
Eighth  regiment,  twenty-six  guns.  Captain* 
Francis  Boardman,  both  of  Marblehead,  which 
place  they  left  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  arrived  in  Boston  at  about  nine  o'clock. 

"  2.  Company  D,  Fourth  regiment,  thirty-two 
muskets.  Sergeant  H.  F.  Wales,  of  Randolph, 
left  home  at  nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  about 
ten  A.  M. 

**  3.  Company  B,  Eighth  regiment,  forty  mus- 
kets,-Captain  Kichard  Pnillips,  of  Marblehead,  left 
home  at  nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  in  Faneuil  Hall 
about  eleven  A.  M. 

*'  4.  Companies  D,  Eighth  regiment,  sixty-five 
muskets.  Captain  George  F.  NewhaU,  and  F, 
Eighth  regiment,  seventy  muskets.  Captain  James 
Hudson,  both  of  Lynn,  left  home  at  quarter  past 
nine  o'clock,  and  reached  Faneuil  Hall  a  httle 
after  eleven  o*clock,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Timothy  Monroe,  subsequently  Colonel 
of  the  Eighth  regiment. 

"At  about  twelve  o'clock  several  companies, 
belonf^ing  to  different  regiments,  arrived  at  Fan- 
euil Hall;  and  among  them  was  Company  A, 
Eighth  regiment,  nineteen  muskets.  Captain  A. 
W.  Bartlett,  of  Newburyport,  which  company,  as 
I  then  understood,  and  have  since  been  informed, 
left  Newburyport  at  about  nine  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  I  think  that  Company  E,  Eighth  regiment, 
Captain.  Porter,  of  Beverly,  arriv^  at  about  the 


same  time,  and  that  Company  G,  Captain  Centre, 
of  Gloucester,  also  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day. 

"The  several  companies  of  the  Eighth  regi- 
ment were  recruited  during  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, April  16  and  17,  to  an  average  of  about  eighty 
men. 

"  The  above  is  substantially  a  true  record,  as 
will  appear  by  reference  to  the  files  of  the  Jour- 
nal or  that  date,  and  is  prompted  only  by  a  de- 
sire to  do  justice  to  Captain  Martin  and  the 
gatriotic  men  of  Marblehead,  who,  on  the  out- 
reak  of  the  rebellion,  were  the  first  to  leave 
home,  the  first  to  arHve  in  Boston,  and  subse- 
quently, under  my  command,  the  first  to  leave 
the  yard  of  the  Naval  Academy  of  Annapolis,  to 
seize  the  depot  and  railroad,  and  to  repair  and 
relay  the  track  in  the  march  through  Maryland 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  capital  of  the  nation." 


The  Hebo  of  Coeinth.  —  Private  Orrin  B. 
Gould,  of  company  G,  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  was 
the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Corinth.  The  following 
letter  to  Governor  Tod,  from  Colonel  John  W. 
Fuller,  commanding  the  Ohio  Brigade,  embodies 
a  history  of  young  Gould's  resplendent  conduct. 


Uradquartebs,  First  Brigade,  Second 
Division,  Ar>iy  of  tub  Mississippi 
Near  Kipley,  Miss.,  Oct 


)ND  ) 

iippi,      > 
.  0,  1802.  > 


To  tlie  Oovernor  of  Ohio : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  forwarding  to  your 
Excellency  the  "  Battle-Flag  "  of  the  Ninth  Texas 
regiment,  which  was  captured  by  a  private  of  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Ohio  infantry,  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  Oct  4,  1862. 

The  rebels,  in  four  close  columns,  were  press- 
ing with  gallantry,  amounting  to  recklessness, 
upon  the  Ohio  brip^ade,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  breaking  our  lines,  when  the  terrible  and  in- 
cessant fire  of  our  men  drove  them  back  in  the 
utmost  confUsion. 

The  Sixth  Texas  bore  down  upon  the  left  cen- 
tre of  the  27th  Ohio,  with  this  nag  at  the  head 
of  their  column,  and  advanced  to  within  six  or 
ei^ht  yards  of  our  lines,  when  Orrin  B.  Gould,  a 
private  of  companv  G,  shot  down  the  color- 
bearer,  and  rushed  forward  for  the  rebel  flag.  A 
rebel  officer  shouted  to  his  men  to  **  save  the  col- 
ors," and  at  the  same  moment  put  a  bullet  into 
the  breast  of  Gould ;  but  the  young  hero  was  not 
to  be  intimidated.  With  the  flagstaff*  in  his 
hand  and  the  bullet  in  his  breast,  he  returned  to 
his  regiment,  waving  the  former  defiantly  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  battle,  when  visiting  the  hospitals,  I 
found  yoimg  Gould  stretched  upon  a  cot,  evident- 
ly in  great  pain.  Upon  seeing  me,  his  pale  face 
was  instantly  radiant  with  smiles,  and  pointmg 
to  his  wound,  he  said,  "  Colonel,  I  don't  care  for 
this,  since  I  got  their  flag." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's  obe- 
dient servant,  John  W.  Fuller. 

Colonel  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  commanding 
First  Brigade,  Second  Division. 

Hon.  David  Tod,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
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Ambiguity.  —  As  the  Seventeenth  regiment 
of  Massachusetts  was  marchidg  through  Acco- 
mac  County,  Va.,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float- 
ing above  them,  a  wayside  looker-on  was  heard  to 
say — "  I  hope  it  will  rain  everywhere  it  goes." 
There  was  an  instantaneous  wish  to  immolate  the 
author  of  so  inclement  an  aspiration.  They  im- 
mediately took  him  to  account  for  it,  calling  him 
a  "  secesh."  "  Thunder !  no,  I  ain't,*'  said  he. 
"  Didn't  you  say  you  hoped  it  might  rain  wher- 
ever it  went  P  "  he  was  asked.  "  Yes,  and  so  I 
do  J  I  want  it  to  rule  evervwhere."  They  imme- 
diately let  him  go,  as  the  iault  was  in  the  diction- 
ary, that  made  two  words  to  sound  alike. 


Anecdote  of  a  Contraband.  — A  Captain  in 
one  of  the  Maine  regiments  at  Port  Royal  had  a 
colored  servant  named  Tally,  who  talked  very 
bravely  when  spoken  to  about  joining  the  colored 
brigade.  To  test  his  courage,  the  Captain  told 
him  that  he  was  about  to  visit  the  main  land,  and 
asked  Tally  if  he  would  go  with  him  and  help 
fight  the  rebels.  Tally,  a£er  scratching  his  head 
and  rubbing  his  shins  a  few  moments,  replied, 
**  Dun  know  'bout  dat,  boss ;  Pse  ober  on  de  main 
a  short  spell  ago,  an'  trus'  de  Lord  ter  get  me 
ober  here,  an'  he  dun  it ;  but  I  dun  dare  risk  him 
agam,  boss."  

Brownlow  passed  a  high  eulogy  on  General 
Zollicofier.  Brownlow,  who  knew  him  intimately 
for  twenty-five  years,  says :  "  He  was  a  man  who 
never  wronged  an  individual  out  of  a  cent  in  his 
life ;  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life ;  as  brave  a  man 
personally  as  Andrew  Jackson  ever  was ;  and  the 
only  mean  thing  I  ever  knew  him  to  do  was  to 
join  the  Southern  Confederacy." 


Worthy  op  Record. — A  letter  from  an  oflS- 
cer  who  was  with  Bumside's  expedition  at  the 
battle  of  Camden,  North  Carolina,  says : 

"  I  met  Colonel  Robie,  of  Binghamton,  dur- 
ing the  battle,  with  his  cap  stuck  on  the  back  part 
of  his  head,  looking  the  happiest  man  I  ever  saw. 
I  remember  meeting  him  as  he  was  leading  the 
centre  of  the  regiment  over  a  heavy  ditch,  with 
sword  drawn,  and  hearing  him  speak  to  and  en- 
courage the  boys  o;i.  Just  then  a  tremendous 
volley  was  poured  into  the  rebel  nest  •  That's 
it!  —  a  good  one!'  he  cried.  Thej  returned  a 
perfect  shower  of  grape  and  canister,  tearing 
through  and  over  us.  Colonel  Robie's  counte- 
nance was  beaming,  and  turning  to  the  men,  he 
called  out,  *  Come  on,  my  children,  I'll  die  with 
you !  Press  on,  my  boys !  Now  is  the  time  to 
show  yourselves!'  And  as  a  rifled  shell  goes 
singing  by  his  head,  he  cries,  in  his  joy,  *  Ye 
gods !  isn't  this  a  handsome  fight  ? ' " 


ageable,  and  slowly  drifted  down  the  main  chan- 
nel, and  was  soon  after  met  by  a  steamer,  which 
towed  her  down  to  the  place  occupied  by  the 
boats  before  starting.  The  last  ball  took  effect 
in  the  Essex  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  rebel 
flag  came  down,  and,  consequently,  she  failed  to 
be  in  at  the  death.  One  of  the  scalded  men, 
being  told  by  the  physician,  as  they  were  dnfting 
down,  that  he  could  not  live,  asked  how  the  fight 
went  on.  •  They  have  surrendered,'  was  the  re- 
ply. *  Glory  to  Ood  I '  said  he,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  wave  his  hand. 
*  Glory  to  God ! '  he  repeated ;  '  I  can  die  now, 
and  don't  care ! '    In  a  few  moments  he  was  dead." 


The  Dying  Patriot.  —  A  correspondent  men- 
tions the  following  incident  of  the  oombardment 
of  Fort  Henry : 

*•  Of  course  the  Essex  was  thenceforth  unman- 


An  Incident  of  KmK8ViLLE.--When  Col- 
onel McNeil's  forces  approached  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  place,  it  was  apparently  deserted. 
Not  a  soul  could  be  seen  in  the  streets  or  about 
the  place.  This  fact,  together  with  the  previous 
information  received,  that  Porter  had  drawn  up 
his  men  west  of  the  town,  convinced  Colonel  Mc- 
Neil that  a  trap  had  been  set  for  him.  He  in- 
quired of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shafler,  of  Merrill's 
Horse,  if  he  would  furnish  a  squad  of  ten  volun- 
teers from  his  detachment  to  reconnoitre  the 
town.  The  number  at  once  came  forward,  and 
under  command  of  a  Lieutenant  they  approached 
the  place,  —  at  first  at  a  moderate  pace ;  then,  in- 
creasing in  speed,  they  dashed  boldly  and  directly 
into  the  town.  No  sooner  had  they  come  into 
musket  rangev  than  from  every  door  and  window, 
and  from  behind  every  fence,  chimney,  and  build- 
ing upon  the  route,  poured  a  fearful  tornado  of 
bmlets.  The  leaden  messengers  of  death  whixxed 
around  the  heroic  ten  like  falling  hail.  But  on 
Ihey  went  Death  had  no  terrors  for  them.  In 
breathless  anxiety  the  whole  army  gazed  after 
them  as  they  rapidly  receded  from  sight,  accom- 
panied by  an  incessant  roar  of  guns.  On  they 
dashed  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town, 
straight  through,  coming  out  on  the  open  ground 
on  the  west  side  I 

Here  they  were  beyond  the  range  of  the  rebel 
rifies ;  they  were  now,  however,  between  the  reb- 
els in  the  town  and  the  rebels  on  the  west..  To 
return  in  safety,  thev  must  execute  a  wide  circuit 
to  the  north  or  soutn.  But  did  they  choose  this 
method?  Nay.  Bat  turning  southward  one 
street,  they  plunged  once  more  into  the  deadly 
storm  —  tnis  time  in  a  new  street,  where  the  rifles 
had  not  been  imloaded  during  their  first  passage. 
Forward  they  went,  following  their  brave  leader, 
fearless  and  undaunted,  straight  through  the 
street,  back  to  the  army. 

One  kiUed,  one  wounded,  and  one  horse  killed, 
were  the  only  injuries  sustained.  Nothing  short 
of  an  almost  direct  interposition  of  Providence 
prevented  the  death  of  eveSry  rider  and  horse.  A 
teat  of  more  brilliant,  heroic,  and  sublime  daring 
has  not  marked  the  history  of  the  war. 


Good  fob  the  Ague. —A  Southern  p^>er  nve 
the  following  novel  treatment  for  curing  clulk: 
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*'  It  ia  stated  that  a  soldier  of  a  Mississippi  regi- 
ment at  Pensacola  went  to  his  tent  and  blankets, 
the  other  day,  to  fight  through  an  ague.  A  bottle 
of  hot  water  to  his  feet  not  being  convenient, 
some  of  his  comrades  vent  out  and  picked  up  one 
of  the  numerous  sheUs  Colonel  Brown  sent  over 
during  the  bombardment,  heated  it  at  the  fire, 
and  put  it  to  bed  with  the  sick  man's  feet.  Un- 
happily, the  shell  had  lost  its  cap,  but  had  not 
exploded.  The  heat  of  the  camp  fire  accomplished 
what  Lincoln  pyrotechny  had  failed  in,  to  wit, 
an  explosion.  The  tent  was  blown  to  pieces,  and 
some  of  the  men  a  little  hurt  and  greatly 
astonished.''  

Discipline. — A  captain,  in  one  of  the 

regiments,  who  had  been  drinking  quite  freely, 
met  a  private  of  his  company  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  captain  ordered  him  to  *'  halt/'  and 
endeavoring  in  vain  to  assume  a  firm  position  on 


A  Beautiful  Incident. — There  are  bright 
spots  in  the  darkness  of  war.  Deeds  of  mercy 
by  an  enemy  shed  lustre  on  our  common  hu- 
manity. They  have  been  commemorated  in  the 
heroic  song  of  Homer,  and  have  been  eagerly 
caught  and  honored  in  every  age  by  the  human 
heart. 

The  following  was  written  by  a  lady  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  and  commemorates  an 
incident  very  touching  and  beautiful,  \f  hich  rests 
upon  the  best  authority,  and  which  ought  to  be 
known: 

**  Colonel  Mulligan  refused  his  parole  at  Lex- 
ington, and  his  wife  resolved  to  share  his  captivity. 
Accordingly  she  left  her  infant,  fourteen  months 
old,  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  strongest  secession- 
ist women  in  the  town.  That  woman  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  little  child,  and  dressed  it  in  the 
captured  American  flag." 


Beaubeoaed's  Bells.  — At  East  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1862,  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  bells,  sent  to  that  place 
by  Major-Genend  Butler,  were  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion. These  bells  were  sent  in  to  New  Orleans 
by  Southerners,  in  response  to  Beauregard's  call 
for  brass  with  which  to  fabricate  cannon  for  use 
against  Union  men.  When  Butler  captured  New 
Orleans,  these  fell  into  his  hands,  and  Boston  be- 
came the  recipient  of  the  trophies. 

There  were  bells  from  church  spires  that  had 
called  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  Sabbath  prayers; 
bells  from  plantation  sheds  that  once  summoned 
the  sable  bondmen  to  unrequited  labor ;  school 
V.  bells,  and  steamboat  bells,  and  factory  bells,  large 
and  small ;  many  of  them  in  the  best  order  and 
of  the  finest  tones. 

These  four  hundred  bells  bore  upon  them«a 
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Southern  tribute  to  Northern  labor.  There  were 
no  ancient  bells,  no  bells  of  historic  worth,  no  old 
Spanish  or  French  relics  —  those  the  Southerners 
had  kept,  and  contributed  instead  the  products  of 
Northern  skill.  With  oiiy  a  dozen  exceptions, 
the  bells  had  upon  their  nms  or  tops  the  names 
of  Northern  makers  —  of  the  Buckeye  Works  of 
Cincinnati,  the  Allaire'  Works  of  New  York,  of 
Fulton  Founder^,  Pittsburg,  and  of  the  founders 
of  Troy,  of  Louisville,  and  other  places.  How 
suggestive  is  all  this,  and  what  an  added  interest 
it  cives  to  the  poet's  words ! 


O,  swing  them  merrily  to  and  fro ; 
They'll  not  boom  with  a  traitorous  blow. 

Shaped  into  cannon,  not  one  —  they  lie 
Eloquent  tokens  of  victory. 

Sing  out,  O  bells,  on  the  summer  wind ; 
Farragut's  name  with  thy  music  twined. 

The  Crescent  slips  from  the  serpent's  hold, 
Though  bound  in  many  an  angry  fold. 

Oft  ye  have  pealed  for  the  bridal  mom. 
Tolled  for  souls  into  mystery  bom. 

Roused,  on  plantation,  master  and  slave ; 
Yet,  ye  were  doomed,  till  won  by  the  Brave. 

O,  ring  ere  long  for  the  shout  of  peace ; 
Jubilant  ring  when  this  strife  shall  cease. 

Ring  out  Rebellion,  dark  as  a  pall ; 

Ring  for  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  o'er  aU. 

Laugh  out  on  the  Northern  winds,  I  pray ; 
Peal  out,  for  this  is  your  marriage  day. 

Wedded  to  Freedom,  'mid  hills  and  dells. 
Ye  are  no  longer  Beauregard's  bells. 

Previous  to  the  sale,  Mr.  N.  A.  Thompson,  the 
auctioneer,  made  a  most  eloquent  and  patriotic 
speech,  which  was  warmly  applauded,  showing 
how  deeply  in  earnest  the  South  were  in  this  war, 
as  was  instanced  in  the  bells  before  us,  and  calling 
for  an  equal  earnestness  on  our  part,  if  we  would 
hope  to  preserve  our  country  in  its  integrity. 


Christmas  with  the  Slaves.  —  A.  letter 
writer  at  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  slaves 
kept  the  first  Christmas  after  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation : 

'*  Christmas  Eve  was  celebrated  by  the  colored 
people  at  General  Drayton's  plantation.  About 
half  past  eleven  o'clock  a  bell  was  mng,  and  pre- 
cisely at  twelve  a  pine  fire  was  kindled  in  front 
of  the  cabin  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
Thev  called  the  festival  a  serenade  to  Jesus.  One 
of  the  leaders,  of  which  there  were  three,  was 
dressed  in  a  red  coat  vnth  brass  buttons,  wearing 
white  gloves.  The  females  wore  tui^ans  made  of 
cotton  handkerchiefs.  All  ages  were  represented, 
from  the  child  of  one  year  to  the  old  man  of 
ninety. 

*'  Ihe  first  exercise  consisted  in  singing  hymns 
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and  spiritnal  songs,  among  which  were  those  be- 
gmning,  *  Salvation  !  O,  the  joyful  sound ; '  '  The 
voice  of  free  grace ; '  *  Come,  humble  sinner,  in 
whose  breast ; '  '  O,  poor  sinner,  can't  stand  de 
fire,  can't  stand  de  firefin  dat  great  day ; '  and  a 
Christmas  song  containing  a  medley  of  ever}'thing 
the  fruitful  mind  of  the  leader  could  suggest,  with 
the  refrain,  *  Well  wait  till  Jesus  comes.'  One  of 
the  leaders  lined  the  hymns,  and  though  none  of 
them  could  read,  it  was  remarkable  with  what 
correctness  they  gave  the  words.  Their  Scripture 
quotations  were  ^so  correct  and  appropriate,  not 
only  having  the  exact  words,  but  naming  the  chap- 
ter and  verse  where  they  could  be  found. 

"  After  ringing  for  some  time,  a  prayer-meeting 
was  held.  Tne  prayers  were  fervent  and  power- 
Ail,  and  when  an  allusion  would  be  made  to  the 
soldiers  who  had  come  from  their  distant  homes, 
in  the  North  country,  to  *  help  and  save  de  poor 
slave,  and,  like  Jesus,  bring  dem  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,'  a  shout  went  up  that  sent  its  notes  on 
Uie  still  night  air  to  the  distant  pickets  in  the  sur- 
rounding pines.  When  asked,  as  they  could  not 
read,  how  they  could  quote  the  Scriptures,  they 
replied :  '  We  have  ears,  massa,  and  when  de 
preacher  five  out  his  texts,  den  we  remembers 
and  says  dem  over  and  over  till  we  never  forgets 
dem  ;  dat's  de  way,  massa,  we  poor  people  learns 
de  Word  of  God.' 

**  The  next  exercise  consisted  of  speaking  and 
singing,  at  intervals.  While  one  was  sneuLing, 
another  would  take  a  blazing  pine  torch  from  the 
fire,  and  hold  it  up,  so  that  all  might  see  the 
speaker.  At  two  o'clock,  a  recess  was  had,  and 
all  were  invited  to  partake  of  coffee,  which  luxury 
they  can  now  purchase  without  any  difficulty,  as 
they  have  plenty  of  money,  obtained  of  the  sol- 
diers for  v^etables  and  poultry. 

**  After  this  came  what  they  called  the  shout- 
ing exercise.  It  was  introduced  by  the  beating  of 
time  by  three  or  four,  with  the  feet.  Soon  the  whole 
company  formed  into  a  circle,  and  commenced 
jumping  and  singing  to  the  time  and  tune  of 

•  Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  me. 

Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  me. 

Say,  brothers,  vrill  you  meet  me. 

On  Canaan's  happy  shore }  * 

lliis  was  continued  until  the  most  fertile  imagi- 
nation was  exhausted,  embracing  an  invitation  to 
sisters,  soldiers,  preachers,  &c.,  to  meet  them  on 
Canaan's  happy  shore. 

"  Never  did  these  poor  slaves  celebrate  a  Christ- 
mas Eve  imder  such  circumstances  before.  What- 
ever may  be  their  future,  they  are  now,  *  to  all 
intents,  purposes,  and  constructions  whatever,' 
free ;  th^t  they  may  *  choose  it  rather '  is  beyond 
question  more  certain." 


FiGHTiNO  Ministers.  —  The  editor  of  a  re- 
ligious newspaper  says  that  a  Louisiana  clergy- 
man, writing  over  his  own  name,  remarks : 

"  1  am  one  of  five  ministers,  of  three  different 
denominations,  in  a  single  company,  armed  for  the 
defence  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  three  of  whom 


are  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old.  And  I  tell 
you  in  candor,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  if  you 
or  any  of  the  brethren  who  have  urged  on  tins 
diaboucal  war,  come  on  with  the  invading  army, 
I  would  slay  you  with  as  hearty  a  good-will,  and 
with  as  clear  a  conscience,  as  I  would  the  mid- 
night assassin. 

'<  In  the  name  of  Ood,  I  conjure  you,  let  n$ 
alone.  I  speak  the  spontaneous  sentiment  of 
every  Southern  heart  —  man,  woman,  and  child. 
We  wiU  never  submit.  We  will  shed  the  last  drop 
of  blood  in  defence  of  our  rights.  You  are  my 
enemy,  and  I  am  yours." 


Incidents  of  Fort  Donelson. — "On  the 
two  battle-grounds  the  scenes  were  fearfuL  The 
snow  was  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  blood, 
that  it  seemed  like  red  mud  as  you  walked  aroond 
in  it.  Men  writhing  in  agony,  with  their  feet, 
armSy  or  legs  torn  off,  many  begging  to  be  killed, 
and  one  poor  fellow  was  aelinous,  who  laughed 
hideously  as  he  pointed  to  a  mutilated  atump, 
which  an  hour  ago  had  been  his  arm.  One  cud 
man,  dressed  in  homespun,  with  hair  white  as 
snow,  was  sitting,  moaning  feebly,  against  a  wall 
A  fragment  of  shell  had  struck  him  upon  the 
head,  oruising  off  his  scalp  as  if  detached  from 
the  skull  by  a  knii^,  and  causing  it  to  hang  sus- 
pended from  the  forehead  over  his  face.  In- 
stances of  suffering  were  on  every  hand,  and  added 
to  the  revolting  norrors  of  the  two  fields.  A 
young  Southern  officer,  who  gave  his  name  as 
Charles  C.  Seymour,  df  Memphis,  was  found  on 
the  side  of  a  ravine.  A  baU  bad  passed  through 
his  breast,  and  \ie  had  a  finger  upon  the  wound, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  stop  the  life  which  was 
issuing  out.  He  gave  to  one  of  us  a  little  square 
block  of  dark  wood,  set  in  a  frame  of  gold,  and 
requested  it  to  be  sent  to  his  mother  in  Memphis. 
Some  event  long  past,  a  hidden  history  perhaps, 
was  connected  wim  the  strange  memento." 


A  Union  Man. — During  the  combined  expe- 
dition of  General  Sherman  and  Admiral  Porter, 
unthe  Sunflower  River,  Steele's  Bayou,  and  ^ 
Black  Bayou,  which  failed  in  its  purpose.  Admiral 
Porter's  guide  was  a  negro,  the  same  who  carried 
the  despatch  to  General  Sherman  through  the 
rebel  lines.  When  the  national  forces  arrived  in 
the  midst  of  the  rebel  lines,  a  scouting  party 
came  suddenly  upon  a  house  which  belonged  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  from  whom  the  negro 
had  escaped.  He  ordered  his  old  servant  to  get 
his  horse,  as  the  Yankees  were  coming.  '*  Couldn't 
tink  of  it  —  wouldn't  do  it  for  a  tousand  dollars. 
Ise  a  Union  man,  now,  massa."  The  horse  was 
not  got,  but  the  sheriff  was. 


The  Missiles  at  Antietam.  —  Broken  rail- 
road iron  and  blacksmiths'  tools,  hammers,  dus- 
els,  &c,  were  fired  from  rebel  cannon.  Some  of 
these  missiles  made  a  peculiar  noise,  resembling 
''which  away,  which  away,"  by  wfaidi  the  na- 
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tional  troops  came  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
regular  shot  and  shell,  and  as  thev  heard  them 
approachingi  would  cry,  "  Turkey !  turkey  com- 
ing ! "  and  fall  flat  1o  avoid  them.  An  artille- 
rist, a  German,  when  he  saw  the  tools  falling 
around  him,  exclaimed,  **  My  Got !  we  shall  have 
the  blacksmith's  shop  to  come  next !  ** 


DIRGE 


FOR  0MB  WHO  PBLL  IN  BATTLE. 

Room  for  a  soldier !  lay  him  in  the  clover ; 

He  loved  the  fields,  and  they  shall  he  his  cover ; 

Make  his  mound  with  hers  who  called  him  once  her 
lover; 
Where  ihe  rain  may  rain  upon  it, 
Where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it, 
Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  upon  it, 
And  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it. 

Bear  him  to  no  dismal  tomb  under  city  churches ; 
Take  him  to  the  fragrant  fields,  by  the   silver 

birches, 
Where  the  whip-poor-will  will  mourn,  where  the 
oriole  perches ; 
Make  his  mound  with  sunshine  on  it, 
Where  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it, 
Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  upon  it. 
And  the  rain  will  rain  upon  it. 

Busy  as  the  busy  bee,  his  rest  should  be  the  clover ; 
Gentle  as  the  lamb  was  he,  and  the  fern  ^ould  be 

lus  cover; 
Pern  and  rosemary  shall  grow  my  soldier's  pillow 
over; 
Where  the  rain  may  rain  upon  it. 
Where  the  tun  may  shine  upon  it, 
Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  u]^on  it. 
And  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it. 

Sunshine  in  his  heart,  the  rain  would  come  fiiU 

often 
Out  of  those  tender  eyes  which  ever  more  did 

soften; 
He  never  could  look  cold  till  we  saw  him  in  his 
coffin. 
Make  his  mound  with  sunshine  on  it, 
Where  the  wind  may  sigh  upon  it, 
Where  the  moon  may  stream  upon  it,  ' 

And  memory  shall  dream  upon  it. 

«« Captain,"  or  "  Colonel,"  —  whatever  invocation 
Suit  our  hymn  the  best,  no  matter  for  thy  station,  — 
On  thy  grave  the  rain  shall  fidl  from  the  eyes  of  a 
mighty  nation  1 
Long  as  the  sun  doth  shine  upon  it 
ShaU  grow  the  goodly  pine  upon  it. 
Long  as  the  stars  do  gleam  upon  it 
Shall  memory  come  to  dream  upon  it. 


Incxdbnt  of  Dbakestille.  —  During  a  skir- 
mish near  Dranesville,  Virginia,  Colonel  Jackson, 
of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  left  his  negro 
servant  in  charge  of  his  horse,  while  he  advanced 
towards  the  enemy.  Seeing  two  rebels,  who  had 
dischaiged  their  mnskets,  approaching  him,  the 


boy  drew  his  carbine  and  threatened  to  shoot  them 
if  they  did  not  surrender  at  once.  This  they  did, 
and  marched  before  him  to  the  camp. 


A  Contraband  Incident.  —  A  correspond- 
ent, writing  ftom  Munfordville,  Kentucky,  gives 
the  following : 

"  While  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  quiet  group  coming 
up  the  hill.  First  were  two  intefligent-looking 
contrabands,  next  a  little  *  go-cart,'  drawn  by  a 
mule,  in  which  was  a  female  slave  and  about  a 
dozen  little  negroes,  carefully  wrapped  in  sundry 
and  divers  coats.  An  Uncle  Tom  sort  of  a  chap, 
with  a  Miss  Dinah,  brought  up  the  rear.  As 
they  came  by  I  addressed  Tom : 

"'WeU,  Uncle,  where  did  your  party  come 
fromP' 

"  *  We's  from  de  town,  dar,  sah.' 

"  *  And  where  are  you  going  P  * 

"  *  Gwine  home,  sah.' 

"  *  Then  you  do  not  live  in  the  village  P ' 

"  *  No ;  we  lib  right  ober  yonder,  'bout  a  mile ; 
de  secesh  druv  us  from  home.' 

" '  Ah !  well,  now  stop  a  minute,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it' 

'*  <  Dat  I  do,  sure,  massa.  Jim  [to  the  leader 
of  the  mule  cart],  you  go  on  wid  de  wagon,  an' 
I  kotch  you  fore  you  gits  home.  Now,  I  tells  you, 
massa,  all  about  'um.  My  massa  am  Union,  an' 
so  is  all  de  niggers.  Yesterday,  massa  wor 
away  in  de  town,  an'  de  firs'  'ting  we  know,  'long 
come  two  or  free  hundred  ob  dem  seceshers,  on 
horses,  an'  lookin'  like  cutfroats.  Golly,  but  de 
gals  wor  scared.  Jus'  right  back  ob  us  wor  de 
Union  soldiers  —  God  bless  [reverentially],  for 
dey  keep  de  secesh  from  kilUn'  nigger.  De  gals 
know  dat,  an'  when  dey  see  de  secesh  comin'  dey 

Eitch  de  little  ni^;ger  in  de  go-cart,  an'  den  we  all 
roke  for  de  Umon  soldiers.' 

« <  So  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  Union  sol- 
diersP' 

**  <  God  bless  jou,  massa,  nebber.  Niffger  gets 
ahind  dem  Union  soldiers,  secesh  nebber  gets 
'um.  Secesh  steal  nigger — Union  man  nebber 
steal  'um.    Dat's  a  fee*,  massa.' 

<*  And,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  the  clever  old 
darky  bade  me  good  morning,  and  trotted  on  kT- 
ter  the  go-cart" 

Boeder  Scouts.  —  Among  the  most  active 
and  daring  of  the  Union  scouts  in  the  South- 
west were  four  jroung  men,  known  as  the  Nor- 
rises  and  Breedms.  Acquainted  with  every  cross- 
road and  by-way,  they  scoured  the  country  for  a 
radius  of  seventy-miles  south  and  east  of  Fort 
Scott  Their  very  ns^es  were  a  terror  to  se- 
cession, and  every  plan  that  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise was  resorted  to  to  efiect  their  destruction. 
At  one  time  the  younger  Norris  was  wounded  in 
a  skirmish,  near  Shanghai,  in  which  six^  out  of  a 
party  of  twelve,  under  Lieutentant  L^s,  met 
with  a  similar  fate  while  contendmg  against  tre- 
ble their  number  of  the  enemy.    &  was  soon  in 
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the  saddle  again,  however,  and  ready  for  the 
field.  These  men  formerly  lived  in  Oolden 
Grove,  Missouri,  fifteen  m'des  beyond  Lamar,  in 
the  direotion  of  Greenfield.  The  elder  Breedin 
had  a  wife  and  familv  livuig  there ;  and  being 
anxious  to  visit  them,  he  took  with  him  a  party 
of  six  well-armed  and  determined  men,  and  went 
down.  Their  arrival  in  the  settlement  became 
known  to  some  of  his  secession  neighbors,  and 
a  plan  was  instantly  set  on  foot  to  **  take  them 
in."  On  the  third  night,  being  apprehensive  of 
an  attack,  they  assembled  at  a  house  in  the  set- 
tlement, where,  after  making  all  necessary  prepa- 
rations, they  betook  themselves  to  sleep.  About 
two  o'clock  they  were  awakened  bv  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  quietly  took  their  places  be- 
hind the  fence  surroundmg  the  house,  ready  to 
give  the  foe  a  warm  reception.  The  secession 
force  approached  to  within  thirty  yards,  halted, 
and  most  of  them  dismounted  for  the  attack. 
**  Now,"  said  the  Captain,  **  creep  up  cautiously, 
and  when  I  fire  the  signal  gun,  make  a  rush  for 
the  house  and  surround  it."  Breedin  and  his 
comrades  lav  (quietly  in  their  comers  until  the 
enemy  were  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  when 
they  delivered  their  fire  with  terrible  efiect,  just 
as  Uie  secesh  Captain  was  about  to  fire  his  "  sig- 
nal gun."  A  prisoner,  whom  the"  attacking  party 
had  with  them,  shouted  as  he  heard  the  discharge, 
'*  Gentlemen,  there's  a  good  manv  signal  guns 
there."  For  a  few  minutes  the  skirmish  was  a 
hot  one,  when  four  of  the  men,  having  emptied 
all  their  rifles  and  pistols,  and  fearing  that  they 
might  be  surrounded,  retired  past  the  house  into 
the  timber,  and  made  their  way  to  Fort  Scott,  on 
foot,  leaving  Breedin,  Carpenter,  and  Jones  still 
at  the  fence  fighting.  Jones  had  nothing  but  a 
musket,  but  he  made  every  shot  telL  Carpen- 
ter, a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  had  left 
his  revolver  in  the  house.  After  firing  his 
Sharpens  rifle,  he  threw  it  down,  ran  into  the 
house,  got  his  revolver,  and  coolly  closing  the 
door  after  him,  returned  to  his  post  at  the  fence. 
Astonished  at  the  telling  and  rapid  fire  from  the 
fence,  the  enemy  became  panic-stricken,  and 
rushing  to  their  horses  with  loud  cries  of  **  We're 
whipped,"  "  We  can't  stand  the  minies,"  &c,  fled 
in  utter  confusion  on  the  Greenfield  road,  leaving 
two  dead  and  six  wounded  —-two  of  whom  after- 
wards died  on  the  field.  They  continued  their 
flight  about  three  miles,  when  the  Captain  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  a  few  of  them ;  but  the  bark- 
ing of  some  dogs  started  them  again,  and  no 
more  halts  were  made  until  they  reached  Green- 
field. A  messenger  was  immediately  sent  to 
Price  for  a  regiment  of  troops  to  come  and 
drive  Breedin  out  of  the  country. 

Eight  horses  were  left  bv  the  enemy  in  their 
night ;  these  were  captmgea  by  Breedin  and  his 
companions,  and  after  scouring  the  country  two 
days  longer,  they  returned  to  Fort  Scott,  bring- 
ing two  prisoners,  the  eight  secession  horses,  and 
the  horses  left  by  their  own  party.  The  distance 
is  about  seventy  miles.  The  secession  party,  by 
their  own  account,  numbered  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men. 


WHAT  ARE   TRUMPS? 

BY  JAMES  B.   RANDALL.* 

Not  Diamonds !  treason  breaks  bedi^ 
Beyond  their  leprosy  of  light, 
And  all  that's  chividric  ax^  &ir 
Is  gorgoned  by  their  stony  glare. 
Not  Diamonds !  for  the  ^ut  of  gain 
Is  but  the  Diamond's  frosty  brain. 
Bespread  in  golden  beads  of  rain. 
Kentucky  feels  the  golden  gust  enow; 
It  galleth  her  bewUdered  brow. 
My  Maryland !  ah,  where  art  thou? 
No !  Freedom  is  not  won  with  them. 
Down,  Diamond !  down,  perfidious  gem ! 

Not  Hearts !  —  let's  keep  our  Hearts  at  home; 
They'll  wreck  us  'mid  the  battle-fbam. 
We  want  no  Hearts  to  marshal  forth 
Against  the  'Vikings  of  the  North. 
No !  we  will  make  reverberate 
The  death-dirge  of  the  fools  of  Fate* 
Hearts,  ye  have  ever  thugged  and  swirled 
The  hurly-burlies  of  the  world ! 
If  Sherman  comes  to  cut  our  throats. 
What  then  ?    Why,  send  his  horses  oats ! 
Pooh,  pooh !  he  did  not  couch  the  blow 
Which  laid  poor  Beaufort  sacked  below. 
The  darkies  did  it  all ;  just  so ! 
If  Grant  swoops  down  o'er  Belmont  plaint 
And  cumbers  bluff  and  wood  with  slam,  — 
Good  fellow !    Swill  him  vrith  champagne ! 
Hearts,  yc  would  gild  the  robber's  bier  I 
Down !  down  I  ye  are  betrayers  here ! 

Not  Spades !  we  are  but  too  expert 

In  technicalities  of  dirt. 

Scarp,  redan,  bastion,  and  lunette 

But  make  our  native  valor  fret. 

If  Courage  imps  an  eyrie  pitch. 

Dear  Courage,  you  must  dig  a  ditch. 

With  bloody  signs  the  wellun's  big — 

Portentous  symbols !  we  must  dig ! 

Sangrado,  M.  D.,  filmed  in  Seville, 

Dosed  generations  to  the  Devil. 

He  killed,  like  any  Pottowatomie, 

With  tepid  water  and  phlebotomy. 

He  knew  his  shocking  tbaumaturgy 

Was  death  to  laymen  and  to  clergy. 

But  then  the  Doctor  wrote,  with  traTaiI« 

A  tome,  to  prove,  above  all  cavil. 

That  his  curriculum  —  his  plan  — 

Was  Gilead's  balm  to  damaged  man ; 

And  not  by  any  hoak  or  crook 

Would  old  Sangrado  snub  his  book. 

O,  *<  bum  the  books,"  and  down  mud-Inmpa  I 

We  scoop  our  graves  when  Spades  are  tramps ! 

*  Mr.  Randall's  poetry  is  too  curiously  phrased  to 
please  the  lover  of  plain,  pure  English ;  but  nis  tribute 
to  the  King  of  Trumps— nay,  the  very  Ace  of  all  the 
Face  Cards  in  the  Pack  of  War --is  so  well-timed,  and 
so  full  of  sensible  suggestions  to  the  dirt-disgers, 
diUv-dalliers,  delayers,  defensive  policists,  ^d^do- 
nothing-ites  of  the  West  Point  school,  that  we  are  fflad 
to  insert  it  in  our  Table.  Price  may  be  snubbecT  by 
the  powers  that  be ;  but  the  poets  will  immortalise  him. 
He  may  be  defeated ;  but  the  people  will  love  him,  ex- 
alt him,  honor  him,  and  wear  him  forever  in  their 
heart  ox  hearts,  because  he  dared  to  do.— ScwAlsm 
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Yes,  Clubs !    One's  inspiration  jumps, 
And  cuts  a  caper  I    Clnbs  and  trumps ! 
Di'monds  will  not  appease  the  dead 
That  shake  beneath  the  brigand's  tread, 
Under  the  sands  of  Hilton  Head. 
Lo  I  Carolina  is  ablaze ! 
Bold  beauty !  loveliest  of  our  days ! 
Her  fruitful  fields  one  scorchinf^  pyre  — 
She's  shrined  the  very  Queen  of  Fire ! 
Hearts !  would  ye  give  invaders  tears } 
Clubs  are  the  Hearts  for  buccaneers. 
Spades !  would  ye  nest  them  in  the  earth, 
I^otting  the  spring's  emblossomed  birth  ? 
No  I  let  the  buzzard  kiss  his  kind. 
As  they  bloat  in  the  nostrils  of  the  wind  ; 
Each  corpse  '<a  black  flag,"  mightier  fetr 
Than  the  rags  that  token  the  hell  of  war! 

Lo  I  fbr  a  trump  to  beat  them  all — 
A  trump  beyona  a  system's  thrall. 
Advance,  thou  worthiest  and  best — 
Our  grim  old  Scipio  of  the  West ! 
Thou  wast  not  suckled  in  the  schools ; 
But  thou  canst  conquer  in  spite  of  rules. 
'Gainst  thee  Red-Tftpe  is  all  aglow ; 
But  mark  his  legions  I  how  tl^  go, 
Hounding  the  haunches  of  the  foe ! 
With  havoc  still  the  clouds  are  dun 
That  crouched  o'er  fidlen  Lexington ; 
Yet  cleaves  his  ever-sheathless  blade 
'Yond  Osage  and  the  Oasconade, 
Soon  will  Uie  thunder  of  his  bands 
Boom  through  the  lusty  prairie  lands. 
Thick  with  Uie  lightning  of  their  brands. 
On,  hero !  for  the  Southern  heart 
Knows  thee  and  loves  thee  as  thou  art  I 
Thou  Trump  of  Trumps  I  anointed  thrice  ! 
Our  Sword  and  Buckler—  Sterling  Price ! 


THE  STORY  OP  ANTIETAM. 

Bt  Obobob  W.  Sxau^bt. 

Battle-Field  of  Anttetam,  I 
Wednesday  Svehino,  Sept.  17, 1862.  | 

Fierce  and  desperate  battle  between  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  has  raged  since  daylight,  yet 
night  closes  on  an  uncertain  field.  It  is  the 
greatest  fight  since  Waterloo,  all  over  the  field 
contested  with  an  obstinacy  equal  even  to  Water- 
loo. J£  not  wholly  a  victory  to-night,  I  believe 
it  is  the  prelude  to  a  victory  to-morrow.  But 
what  can  be  foretold  of  the  future  of  a  fight  in 
which  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night 
the  best  troops  of  the  continent  have  fought  with- 
out decisive  result  P 

After  the  brilliant  victory  near  Middletown, 
General  McClellanpushed  forward  his  army  rap- 
idly, and  reached  Keedysviile  with  three  corps  on 
Monday  n^ht  That  march  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. On  the  <^y  following  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  ioly  until  night  Artillery  was 
busy  at  intervals,  once  in  the  morning  opening 
with  spirit,  and  continuing  for  half  an  hour  with 
vigor,  till  the  rebel  battery,  as  usual,  was  si- 
lenced. 

McClellan  was  on  the  hill  where  Benjamin's 
battery  was  stationed,  and  found  himself  sudden- 
If  under  a  rather  heavy  fire.    It  ^*aa  still  uncer- 


tain whether  the  rebels  were  retreating  or  reen- 
forcing.  Thdr  batteries  would  remain  in  posi- 
tion in  either  case ;  and  as  they  had  withdrawn 
nearly  all  their  troops  from  view,  there  was  only 
the  doubtful  indication  of  columns  of  dust  to  the 


rear. 


On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Hooker  was  or- 
dered to  cross  the  Antietam  Creek  with  his  corps, 
and,  feeling  the  left  of  the  enemy,  to  be  ready  to 
attack  next  morning.  During  the  day  of  appar- 
ent inactivity,  McClellan,  it  may  be  supposed, 
had  been  maturing  his  plan  of  Ixittle,  or  which 
Hooker's  movement  was  one  development 

The  position  on  either  side  was  peculiar. 
When  Richardson  advanced  on  Monday,  he  found 
the  enemy  deplo^red  and  displayed  in  force  on  a 
cresoent-snaped  ridge,  the  outlme  of  which  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  exactly  the  course  of  Antie- 
tam Creek.  Their  lines  were  then  forming,  and 
the  revelation  of  force  in  front  of  the  ground 
which  they  really  intended  to  hold,  was  probably 
meant  to  delay  our  attack  until  their  arrange- 
ments to  receive  it  were  complete. 

During  that  day  they  kept  their  troops  exposed, 
and  did  not  move  them  even  to  avoid  the  artil- 
lery-fire, which  must  have  been  occasionally  annoy- 
ing. Next  mominff  the  lines  and  columns  which 
had  darkened  cornfields  and  hill-crests  had  been 
withdrawn.  Broken  and  wooded  ground  behind 
the  sheltering  hills  concealed  the  rebel  masses. 
What  from  our  front  looked  like  only  a  narrow 
summit  fringed  with  woods  was  a  broad  table- 
land of  forest  and  ravine  ;  cover  for  troops  every- 
where, nowhere  easy  access  for  an  enemy.  The 
smooUily  sloping  sur&ce  in  front  and  the  sweep- 
ing crescent  of  slowly  mingling  lines  was  all  a 
delusion.    It  was  all  a  rebel  stronghold  beyond. 

Under  the  base  of  these  hills  runs  the  deep 
stream  called  Antietam  Creek,  fordable  only  at 
distant  points.  Three  bridges  cross  it ;  one  on 
the  Hagerstown  road,  one  on  the  Sharpsburg 
pike,  one  to  the  left  in  a  deep  recess  of  steeply- 
falling  hills.  Hooker  passed  the  first  to  reach 
the  ford  by  which  he  crossed,  and  it  was  held  by 
Pleasanton  with  a  reserve  of  cavalry  during  the 
battle.  The  second  was  dose  under  the  rebel 
centre,  and  no  way  important  to  yesterday's  fight. 
At  the  third  Bumside  attacked,  and  finally  crossed. 
Between  the  first  and  third  lay  most  of  the  battle- 
lines.  They  stretched  four  miles  frt)m  riirht  to 
left. 

Unaided  attack  in  front  was  impossible.  Mq- 
Clellan's  forces  lay  behind  low,  disconnected 
ridges  in  frt)nt  of  the  rebel  summits,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  unwooded.  They  gave  some  cover  for  artil- 
lery, and  guns  were  therefore  massed  on  the  cen- 
tre. The  enemy  had  the  Shepherdstown  road,  and 
the  Hagerstown  and  WiUiampsort  road,  both 
open  to  him  in  rear  for  retreat  Along  one  or 
the  other,  if  beaten,  he  must  fly.  This,  amon^ 
other  reasons,  determined,  perhaps,  the  plan  of 
battle  which  McClellan  finally  resolved  upon. 

The  plan  was  generally  as  follows:  Hooker 
was  to  cross  on  the  right,  establish  himself  on  the 
enemy's  left  if  possible,  flanking  his  position,  and 
to  open  the  fight    Sumner,  Franklin,  and  Mans- 
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field  were  to  send  their  forces  also  to  the  right,  co- 
operating with  and  sustaining  Hooker's  attack, 
while  aavancing  also  nearer  the  centre.  The 
heavy  work  in  the  centre  was  left  mostly  to  the 
batteries,  Porter  massing  his  infantry  supports  in 
the  hollows.  On  the  left,  Bumside  was  to  carry 
the  bridge  already  referred  to,  advancing  then  by 
a  road  wnich  enters  the  pike  at  Sharpsbur^,  turn- 
ing at  once  the  rebel  flank,  and  destroying  his 
line  of  retreat.  Porter  and  Sykes  were  held  in 
reserve.  It  is  obvious  that  the  complete  success 
of  a  plan  contemplating  widely  divergent  move- 
ments of  separate  corps,  roust  largely  depend  on 
accurate  timmg — that  the  attacks  should  be  sim- 
ultaneous, and  not  successive. 

Hooker  moved  Tuesday  afternoon  at  four,  cross- 
ing the  creek  at  a  ford  above  the  bridge  and  weU 
to  the  right,  without  opposition.  Fronting  south- 
west, his  line  advanced  not  quite  on  the  rebel 
flank,  but  overlapping  and  threatening  it  Turn- 
ing off  from  the  road  after  passing  the  stream,  he 
sent  forward  cavalry  skirmishers  straight  into  the 
woods  and  over  the  fields  beyond.  Itebel  pick- 
ets withdrew  dowly  before  them,  firing  scattering 
and  harmless  shots.  Turning  again  to  the  lef^ 
the  cavalry  went  down  on  the  rebel  flank,  coming 
suddenly  close  to  a  batterer  which  met  them  vrith 
unexpected  grape  and  canister.  It  being  the  na- 
ture of  cavalry  to  retire  before  batteries,  this  com- 
pany loyally  followed  the  law  of  its  being,  and 
came  swiftly  back  without  pursuit 

Artillery  was  sent  to  the  firont,  infantry  vras 
rapidly  deployed,  and  skirmishers  went  out  in 
front  and  on  either  flank.  The  corps  moved  for- 
ward compactly.  Hooker,  as  usual,  reconnoitring 
in  person.  They  came  at  last  to  an  open  grass- 
sown  field  enclosed  on  two  sides  with  woods,  pro- 
tected on  the  right  by  a  hUl,  and  entered  through 
a  cornfield  in  the  rear.  Skirmishers  penetrating 
these  woods  were  instantly  met  by  rebel  shots, 
but  lield  their  ground,  ana,  as  soon  as  supported, 
advanced  and  cleared  the  timber.  Beyond,  on 
the  left  and  in  front,  volleys  of  musketry  opened 
heavily,  and  a  battle  seemed  to  have  begun  a 
little  sooner  than  it  was  expected. 

General  Hooker  formed  nis  lines  with  precision 
and  without  hesitation.  lUckett's  division  went 
into  the  woods  on  the  left  in  force.  Meade,  with 
the  Pennsylvania  reserves,  formed  in  the  centre. 
Doubleday  was  sent  out  on  the  right,  planting 
his  guns  on  the  hill,  and  opening  at  once  on  a 
rebel  battery  that  began  to  enfilade  the  central 
line.  It  was  already  dark,  and  the  rebel  position 
could  only  be  discovered  by  the  flashes  of  their 
guns.  They  pushed  forward  boldly  on  the  right, 
after  losing  ground  on  the  other  flank,  but  made 
norattempt  to  regain  their  hold  on  the  woods. 
The  fight  flashed,  and  glimmered,  and  faded,  and 
finally  went  out  in  the  dark. 

Hooker  had  found  out  what  he  wanted  to  know. 
When  the  firing  ceased,  the  hostile  lines  lay  close 
to  each  other  —  their  pickets  so  near  that  six 
rebels  were  captured  during  the  night  It  was 
ine%itable  that  the  fight  should  recommence  at 
daylight  Neither  side  had  sufl'ered  considerable 
loss;  it  was  a  skirmish,  not  a  battle.    "We  are 


through  for  to-night,  gentlemen,"  remarked  the 
General ;  "  but  to-morrow  we  fight  the  battle  that 
will  decide  the  fate  of  the  republic'* 

Not  long  after  the  firing  ceased,  it  sprang  up 
again  on  the  left.  General  Hooker,  who  had 
taken  his  headquarters  in  a  bam,  which  had 
been  nearly  the  focus  of  the  rebel  artillery,  was 
out  at  once.  First  came  rapid  and  unusually 
frequent  picket-shots,  then  several  heavy  volle}'s. 
llie  General  listened  a  moment,  and  smiled  grim- 
ly. "  We  have  no  troops  there.  The  rebels  are 
snooting  each  other.  It  is  Fair  Oaks  over  again." 
So  everybody  lay  down  again,  but  all  the  night 
through  there  were  frequent  alarms. 

McClellan  had  been  informed  of  the  nightfs 
work,  and  of  the  certainties  awaiting  the  dawn. 
Sumner  was  ordered  to  move  his  corps  at  once, 
and  was  expected  to  be  on  the  ground  at  daylight 
From  the  extent  of  the  rebel  fines  developed  in 
the  evening,  it  was  plain  that  they  had  gathered 
their  whole  army  behind  the  heights,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  shock. 

The  battle  began  with  the  dawn.  Morning 
found  both  armies  just  as  they  had  slept,  almost 
close  enough  to  look  into  each  oth^s  eyes.  The 
left  of  Meade's  reserves  and  the  right  of  Ricketts' 
line  became  engaged  at  nearly  the  same  moment, 
one  with  artillery,  the  other  with  infantry.  A 
battery  was  almost  immediately  pushed  forward 
beyond  the  central  woods,  over  a  ploughed  field, 
near  the  top  of  the  slope  where  the  cornfield  be- 
gan. On  tais  open  field,  in  the  com  beyond,  and 
m  the  woods,  which  stretched  forward  into  the 
broad  fields,  like  a  prom'jntory  into  the  ocean, 
were  the  hardest  ana  deadliest  struggles  of  the 
day. 

For  half  an  hour  after  the  battle  had  grown  to 
its  full  strength,  the  Hnc  of  fire  swayed  neither 
way.  Hooker^s  men  were  fully  up  to  their  work. 
They  saw  their  General  everywhere  in  front,  never 
away  from  the  fire ;  and  all  the  troops  beHeved  in 
their  commander,  and  fought  with  a  wilL  Two 
thirds  of  them  were  the  same  men  who,  under 
McDowell,  had  broken  at  Manassas. 

The  half  hour  nassed ;  the  rebels  began  to  give 
way  a  little  —  only  a  little ;  but  at  the  first  indi- 
cation of  a  receding  fire.  Forward,  was  the  word, 
and  on  went  the  hne  with  a  cheer  and  a  rush. 
Back  across  the  cornfield,  leaving  dead  and 
wounded  behind  them,  over  the  fence,  and  across 
the  road,  and  then  back  again  into  the  dark  woods, 
which  closed  around  them,  went  the  retreating 
rebels. 

Meade  and  his  Pennsylvanians  followed  hard 
and  fast  —  followed  till  they  came  within  easy 
range  of  the  woods,  among  which  th^  saw  their 
beaten  enemy  disappearing — followed  sdll,  with 
another  cheer,  and  flung  themselves  against  the 
cover. 

But  out  of  those  gloomy  woods  came  suddenly 
and  heavily  terrible  volleys — volieys  which  smote, 
and  bent,  and  broke  in  a  moment  uiat  eager  frt>nt 
and  hurled  them  swiftly  back  for  half  the  distance 
they  had  won.  Not  swiftly,  nor  in  panic,  any  fer- 
ther.  Closing  up  their  shattered  lines,  they  came 
slowly  away;   a  regiment  where  a  Inrigaae  had 
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been ;  hardly  a  brigade  where  a  whole  division 
bad  been  victorious.  They  had  met  at  the  woods 
the  first  volleys  of  musketry  from  fresh  troops  — 
had  met  them  and  returned  them  till  their  line 
bad  yielded  and  gone  down  before  the  weight  of 
fire,  and  till  their  ammunition  was  exhausted. 

In  ten  minutes  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed 
to  have  changed ;  it  was  the  rebels  now  who  were 
advancing,  pouring  out  of  the  woods  in  endless 
lines,  sweeping  through  the  cornfield  from  which 
their  comrades  had  just  fled.  Hooker  sent  in  his 
nearest  brigade  to  meet  them,  but  it  could  not  do 
the  trork.  He  called  for  another.  There  was 
nothing  close  enough,  unless  he  took  it  irom  his 
right.  His  right  might  be  in  ddns^er  if  it  was 
weakened ;  but  his  centre  was  alreaay  threatened 
with  annihilation.  Not  hesitating  one  moment, 
he  sent  to  Doubleday,  *'  Give  me  your  best  bri- 
gade instantly." 

^  The  best  brigade  came  down  the  hill  to  the 
right  on  the  run,  went  through  the  timber  in 
front,  through  a  storm  of  shot  and  bursting  shell, 
and  crashing  limbs,  over  the  open  field  beyond, 
and  straight  into  the  cornfield,  passing,  as  they 
went,  the  fragments  of  three  brigades  shattered  by 
the  rebel  fire,  and  streaming  to  the  rear.  They 
passed  by  Hooker,  whose  eyes  lighted  as  he  saw 
these  veteran  troops,  led  by  a  soldier  whom  he 
knew  he  could  trust  '<!  think  they  will  hold 
it^"  he  said. 

General  Hartsuff  took  lus  troops  very  steadily, 
but,  now  that  they  were  under  fire,  not  hurriedly, 
up  the  hill  from  which  the  cornfield  benns  to  de- 
scend, and  formed  them  on  the  crest  Not  a  man 
who  was  not  in  full  view — not  one  who  bent  be- 
fore the  storm.  Firing  at  first  in  volleys,  they 
fired  then  at  will  with  wonderful  rapidity  and 
efiect  The  whole  line  crowned  the  hill,  and 
stood  out  darkl;^  against  the  sky,  but  lighted  and 
shrouded  ever  m  flame  and  smoke.  They  were 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  and 
another  regiment  which  I  cannot  remember  —  old 
troops  all  of  them. 

Tnere  for  half  an  hour  they  held  the  ridge, 
unyielding  in  purpose,  exhaustless  in  courage. 
There  were  gaps  in  the  line,  but  it  nowhere  bent. 
Their  General  was  severely  wounded  early  in  t^e 
fight,  but  they  fought  on.  Their  supports  did  not 
come  —  they  determined  to  win  without  them. 
They  began  to  go  down  the  hill  and  into  the  com  j 
they  did  not  stop  to  think  that  their  ammunition 
was  nearly  gone;  they  were  there  to  win  that 
field,  and  they  won  it  The  rebel  line  for  the 
second  time  fled  through  the  corn  and  into  the 
woods.  I  cannot  tell  now  few  of  Hartsuff" 's  bri- 
gade were  left  when  the  work  was  done ;  but  it 
was  done.  There  was  no  more  gallant,  deter- 
mined, heroic  fighting  in  all  this  desperate  day. 
General  Hartsuff  is  very  severely  wounded ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  he  coimts  his  success  too  dearly 
purchased. 

The  crisis  of  the  fight  at  this  point  had  arrived. 
Hicketts'  division,  vainly  endeavoring  to  advance, 
and  exhausted  by  the  efibrt,  had  fallen  backL 
Part  of  Mansfield  8  corps  was  ordered  in  to  their 
relief;  but  Mansfield's  troops  came  back  again 


and  their  General  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
left  nevertheless  was  too  extended  to  be  turned, 
and  too  strong  to  be  broken.  Ricketts  sent  word 
he  could  not  advance,  but  could  hold  his  ground. 
Doubledar  had  kept  his  guns  at  work  on  the 
right,  and  had  finally  silenced  a  rebel  batter}* 
that  for  half  an  hour  had  poure^  in  a  galling  en- 
filading fire  along  Hooker's  central  line.  There 
were  woods^  in  front  of  Doubleday's  hill  which 
the  rebels  held,  but  so  long  as  those  guns  pointed 
towards  them  they  did  not  care  to  attack. 

With  his  left,  then,  able  to  take  care  of  itself, 
with  his  right  impregnable,  with  two  brigades  of 
Mansfield  still  fresh  and  coming  rapidly  up,  and 
with  his  centre  a  second  time  victonous.  General 
Hooker  determined  to  advance.  Orders  were 
sent  to  Crawford  and  Gordon  —  the  two  Mans- 
field brigades — to  move  forward  at  once,  the  bat- 
teries in  the  centre  were  ordered  to  advance ;  the 
whole  line  was  called  on,  and  the  General  himself 
went  forward. 

To  the  right  of  the  cornfield  and  beyond  it 
was  a  point  of  woods.  Once  carried  ana  firmly 
held,  it  was  the  key  of  the  position.  Hooker  de- 
termined to  take  it  He  rode  out  in  front  of  his 
farthest  troops  on  a  hill  to  examine  the  ground 
for  a  battery.  At  the  top  he  dismounted  and 
went  forward  on  foot,  completed  his  reconnois- 
sance,  returned,  and  remounted.  The  musketry 
fire  from  the  point  of  woods  was  all  the  while 
extremely  hot  As  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
a  fresh  volley  of  rifle  bullets  came  whizzing  by. 
The  tall,  soldierly  figure  of  the  General,  the  white 
horse  which  he  rode,  the  elevated  place  where  he 
was,  all  made  him  a  most  dangerously  conspic- 
uous mark.  So  he  had  been  all  day,  nding  often 
without  a  staff  officer  or  an  orderly  near  mm,  — 
all  sent  off  on  vurgent  duty,  —  visible  everywhere  on 
the  field.  The  rebel  bullets  had  followed  him  all 
day,  but  they  had  not  hit  him,  and  he  would  not 
regard  them. 

demounting  on  this  hill,  he  had  not  ridden 
five  steps  when  he  was  struck  in  the  foot  by  a 
balL  Three  men  were  shot  down  at  the  same 
moment  by  his  side.  The  air  was  alive  with 
bullets.  He  kept  on  his  horse  a  few  minutes, 
thoiuzh  the  wound  was  severe  and  excessively 
painful,  and  would  not  dismount  till  he  had  given 
his  last  order  to  advance.  He  was  himself  in  the 
very  front  Swaying  unsteadily  on  his  horse,  he 
turned  in  his  seat  to  look  about  him.  **  There  is 
a  regiment  to  the  right  Order  it  forward !  Craw- 
ford and  Gordon  are  coming  up.  Tell  them  to 
carry  those  woods  and  hold  them  —  and  it  is  our 
fight ! " 

It  was  found  that  the  bullet  had  passed  com- 
pletely through  his  foot  The  surgeon,  who  ex- 
amined it  on  the  spot,  could  ^ve  no  opinion 
whether  bones  were  broken ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  though  grazed  they  were  not 
fractured.  Of  course  the  severity  of  the  wound 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field, 
which  he  believed  already  won,  so  far  as  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  win  it  It  was  nine  o'clock. 
The  fight  had  been  furious  since  five.  A  lar^e 
part  of  his  command  was  broken,  but  with  his 
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right  still  untouched,  and  with  Crawibrd's  and 
Gordon's  brigades  iust  up,  above  all,  with  the 
advance  of  the  wholie  central  line,  which  the  men 
had  heard  ordered  with  cheers,  and  with  a  regi- 
ment already  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  he  want^, 
he  might  well  leave  the  field,  thinking  the  battle 
was  won  —  that  his  battle  was  won,  for  I  am 
writing  only  about  the  attack  on  the  rebel  left. 

I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  disguise  my  ad- 
miration of  General  Hooker's  bravery  ana  sol- 
dierly ability.  Bemaimng  nearly  all  the  morning 
on  the  right,  I  could  not  help  seeing  the  sagacity 
and  promptness  of  his  movements,  how  com- 
pletely his  troops  were  kept  in  hand,  how  devot- 
edly they  trust^  him,  how  keen  was  his  insight 
into  the  battle,  how  every  opportunity  was  seL^, 
and  every  reverse  was  checked  and  turned  into 
another  success.  I  say  this  the  more  unreservedly, 
because  I  have  no  personal  relation  whatever  with 
him,  never  saw  him  till  the  day  before  the  fight, 
and  don't  like  his  politics  or  opinions  in  general. 
But  what  are  j^olitics  in  such  a  battle  ? 

Sumner  amved  just  as  Hooker  was  leaving, 
and  assumed  command.  Crawford  and  Gordon 
had  ffone  into  the  woods,  and  were  holding  them 
stoutly  against  heavy  odds.  As  I  rode  over 
towards  the  left  I  met  Sumner  at  the  head  of  his 
column,  advancing  rapidly  through  the  timber, 
opposite  where  Crawford  was  fighting.  The  vet- 
eran General  was  riding  alone  in  the  forest,  far 
ahead  of  his  leading  brigade,  his  hat  ofi",  his  gray 
hair,  and  beard,  and  mustache  strangely  con- 
trasting with  the  fire  in  his  eyes  and  his  mar- 
tial air,  as  he  hurried  on  to  where  the  bullets  were 
thickest. 

Sedgwick's  division  was  in  advance,  moving 
forwara  to  support  Crawford  and  Gordon.  Rebel 
reenforcements  were  approaching  also,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  roads  was  a^ain  to  be  renewed. 
Sumner  sent  forward  two  divisions — Richardson 
and  French — on  the  left.  Sedgwick,  moving  in 
column  of  divisions  throu^  the  woods  in  rear, 
deployed  and  advanced  in  line  over  the  cornfield. 
There  was  a  broad  interval  between  him  and  the 
nearest  division,  and  he  saw  that  if  the  rebel  line 
were  complete,  his  own  division  was  in  immediate 
danger  of  being  flanked.  But  his  orders  were  to 
advance,  and  those  are  the  orders  which  a  soldier 
—  and  Sedgwick  is  every  inch  a  soldier — loves 
best  to  hear. 

To  extend  his  own  front  as  far  as  possible,  he 
ordered  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  to  move  by 
the  left  flank.  The  manoeuvre  was  attempted  un- 
der a  fire  of  the  greatest  intensity,  and  the  regi- 
ment broke.  At  the  same  moment,  the  enemy, 
Serceiving  their  advantage,  came  round  on  that 
ank.  Crawford  was  obUged  to  give  way  on  the 
right,  and  his  troops,  pourine  in  conftision  through 
the  ranks  of  Sedgwick's  advance  brigade,  threw 
it  into  disorder,  and  back  on  the  second  and  third 
lines.    The  enemy  advanced,  their  fire  increasing. 

General  Sedgwick  was  three  times  wounded,  in 
the  shoulder,  leg,  and  wrist,  but  he  persisted  in 
remaining  on  the  field  so  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  saving  it  His  Adjutant-General,  Major 
Sedgwick,  bravely  rallying  and  trying  to  re-form 


the  troops,  was  shot  through  the  body,  Ibe  buIleC 
lodging  in  the  spine,  and  fell  from  his  hone.  Se- 
vere as  the  wound  is,  it  is  probably  not  mortaL 
Lieutenant  Howe,  of  General  Se^^d^'s  sto^ 
endeavored  vainly  to  rally  the  Thirty-fourth  New 
York.  They  were  badly  cut  up,  and  would  not 
stand.  Half  their  officers  were  killed  or  wounded, 
their  colors  shot  to  pieces,  the  color-sergeant  killed, 
every  one  of  the  color-guard  wounded.  Only 
thirty-two  were  afterwards  got  together. 

The  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  went  into  action 
with  seventeen  officers  and  nearly  six  hundred 
men.  Nine  officers  were  killed  or  wotmded«  and 
some  of  the  latter  are  prisoners.  Captain  Strnons, 
Captain  Saundera  of  the  sharpshooten,  lieuten- 
ant Derby,  and  Lieutenant  Berry  are  killed. 
Captain  BartleU  and  Captain  Jocelyn,  Lieuten- 
ant Spurr,  Lieutenant  Gale,  and  Lieutenuit  Brad- 
ley are  wotmded.  One  hundred  and  thirtv-ftmr 
men  were  the  only  remains  that  oould  be  collected 
of  this  splendid  regiment. 

General  Dana  was  wounded.  General  How- 
ard, who  took  command  of  the  division  after 
General  Sedgwick  was  disabled,  exerted  himself 
to  restore  order ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  there. 
General  Sumner  ordered  the  line  to  be  re-formed. 
The  test  was  too  severe  for  volunteer  troops  tmder 
such  a  fire.  Sumner  himself  attempted  to  arrest 
the  disorder,  but  to  little  purpose.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Revere  and  Captain  Audenried,  of  fait 
staff,  were  wounded  severely,  but  not  dangerously. 
It  was  impossible  to  hold  the  position.  General 
Sumner  withdrew  the  division  to  the  rear,  and 
once  more  the  cornfield  was  abandoned  to  the 
enemy. 

French  sent  word  he  could  hold  his  ground. 
Richardson,  while  gallantly  leading  a  regiment 
under  a  heavy  fire,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
shoulder.  General  Meagher  was  wounded  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade.  The  loss  in  general  oflicers 
was  becoming  frightftiL 

At  one  o'clock  affairs  on  the  right  had  a  gloomy 
look.  Hooker's  troops  were  greathr  exluausted, 
and  their  General  away  from  the  neld.  Mans- 
field's were  no  better.  Sumner's  command  bad 
lost  heavily,  but  two  of  his  divisions  were  still 
comparatively  fresh.  Artillery  was  yet  playing 
vigorously  in  front,  though  tne  ammunition  of 
many  of  the  batteries  was  entirely  exhausted, 
and  they  had  been  compelled  to  retire. 

Doubleday  held  the  ri^ht  inflexibly.  Sumoer'^ 
headquarters  were  now  in  the  narrow  field  whn^ 
the  night  before.  Hooker  had  beraa  the  fighL 
All  that  had  been  gained  in  fit>nt  bad  been  lost. 
The  enemy's  batteries,  which,  if  advanced  and 
served  vigorously,  might  have  made  sad  work 
with  the  closely-massed  troops,  were  fortunately 
either  partially  disabled  or  short  of  ammunition. 
Sumner  was  confident  that  he  could  hold  his 
own,  but  another  advance  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
be  too  much  exhausted  to  attack. 
^  At  this  crisis  Franklin  came  up  with  fresh  troops 
and  formed  on  the  left.  Slocum,  commanding  one 
division  of  the  corps,  was  sent  forward  along  the 
slopes  lying  under  the  fint  ranges  of  the  rebel 
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hills,  wlule  Smith,  widi  the  other  dhririon,  was  or- 
dered to  retake  the  cornfields  and*woods  which 
aU  day  had  been  so  hotly  contested.  It  was  done 
ill  the  handsomest  style.  His  Maine  and  Vermont 
regiments,  and  the  rest,  went  forward  on  the  run, 
and  cheering  as  they  went,  swept  Hke  an  ara- 
lanche  through  the  cornfields,  fell  upon  the  woods, 
cleared  them  in  ten  minutes,  and  held  them. 
They  were  not  again  retaken. 

Tiie  field  and  its  ghastly  harvest  which  the 
Reaper  had  gathered  in  tnose  &tal  hours  re- 
mained finally  with  us.  Four  times  it  had  been 
lost  and  won.  The  dead  are  strewn  so  thickly 
that  as  you  ride  orer  it  you  cannot  ffuide  vour 
horse's  steps  too  carefully.  Pale  and  bloody  races 
are  everywnere  uptumecL  They  are  sad  and  ter- 
rible ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  makes  one's 
heart  beat  so  quickly  as  the  imploring  look  of 
sorely  wounded  men,  who  beckon  wearily  for  help 
which  you  cannot  stay  to  give. 

General  Smith's  attack  was  so  sudden  tliat  his 
success  was  accompHshed  with  no  great  loss.  He 
had  gained  a  point,  however,  which  compelled 
him  to  expect  every  moment  an  attack,  and  to 
hold  which,  if  the  enemy  again  brought  up  re- 
serves, would  task  his  best  energies  and  best 
troops.  But  the  long  strife,  the  heavy  losses,  in- 
cessant fighting  over  the  same  ground  repeatedly 
lost  and  won  inch  by  inch,  and  more  than  all,  per- 
haps, the  fear  of  Bumside  on  the  left  and  Porter 
in  front,  held  the  enemy  in  check.  For  two  or 
three  hours  there  was  a  luU  even  in  the  cannon- 
ade on  the  riffht,  which  hitherto  had  been  inces- 
saat.  McCleilan  had  been  over  on  the  field  after 
Sumner's  repulse,  but  had  speedily  returned  to 
his  headouarters.  Sumner  a^ain  sent  word  that 
he  was  able  to  hold  his  position,  but  could  not 
advance  with  his  own  corns. 

Meantime  where  was  Bumside,  and  what  was 
he  doin^  P  On  the  right,  where  I  had  spent  the 
day  until  two  o'clock,  little  was  known  of  the 
general  fortunes  of  the  field.  We  had  heurd  Por- 
ter's guns  in  the  centre,  but  nothing  from  Bum- 
side  on  the  left.  The  distance  was,  perhaps,  too 
ffreat  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  his  artillery 
from  Porter's.  There  was  no  immediate  prospect 
of  more  fighting  on  the  right,  and  I  left  the  neld 
which  all  &y  long  had  seen  the  most  obstinate 
contest  of  the  war,  and  rode  over  to  MoClellan's 
headquarters.  The  difierent  battle-fields  were 
shut  out  from  each  ether's  view,  but  all  partially 
visible  from  the  central  hill,  which  General  Mc- 
Cleilan had  occupied  during  the  day.  But  I  was 
more  than  ever  impressed,  on  returning,  with  the 
completely  deceitnd  appearance  of  the  ground 
the  rebel's  had  chosen,  when  viewed  from  the 
front 

Hooker's  and  Sumner's  struggle  had  been  car- 
ried on  over  an  uneven  ana  wooded  surface, 
their  own  line  of  battle  extending  in  a  semicir- 
cle not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  Perhaps  a 
better  notion  of  their  position  can  be  got  by  con- 
sidering their  right,  centre,  and  left  as  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
either  wing  was  dnven  back,  the  centre  became 
exposed  to  a  very  dangerous  enfilading  fire,  and 


the  farther  the  centre  was  advanced  the  worse 
off  it  was,  unless  the  lines  on  its  side  and  rear 
were  firmly  held.  This  formation  resulted  origi- 
nally from  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  turn  both 
flanxs.  Hooker  at  the  very  outset  threw  his 
column  so  far  into  the  heart  of  the  rebel  lines 
that  they  were  compelled  to  threaten  him  on  ^e 
fiank  to  secure  their  own  centre. 

Nothing  of  all  this  was  perceptible  from  the 
hills  in  front  Some  directions  oi  the  rebel  Hnes 
had  been  disclosed  by  the  smoke  of  their  guns, 
but  the  whole  interior  formation  of  the  country 
beyond  the  hills  was  completely  concealed. 
When  McCleilan  arranp^d  his  order  of  battle,  it 
must  have  been  upon  information,  or  have  been 
left  to  his  corps  and  division  commanders  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves. 

Up  to  three  o'clock  Bumside  had  made  little 
progress.  His  attack  on  the  bridge  had  been 
successfbl,  but  the  delay  had  been  so  great  that 
to  the  observer  it  appeared  as  if  McQeUan's  plans 
must  have  been  senously  disarranged.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  suppose  that  the  attacks  on  right 
and  left  were  meant  in  a  measure  to  correspond, 
for  otherwise  the  enemy  had  only  to  repel  Hooker 
on  the  one  lumd,  then  transfbr  his  troops,  and 
push  them  against  Bumside. 

Here  was  the  difference  between  Smith  and 
Bumside.  The  former  did  his  work  at  once,  and 
lost  all  his  men  at  once  —  that  is,  all  whom  he 
lost  at  all ;  Bumside  seems  to  have  attacked  cau- 
tiously in  order  to  save  his  men,  and  sending 
successively  insufficient  forces  against  a  position 
of  strength,  distributed  his  loss  over  a  great- 
er period  of  time,  but  yet  lost  none  the  less  in 
the  end. 

finally,  at  four  o'dodL,  McCleilan  sent  simul- 
taneous orders  to  Bumside  and  Franklin  —  to 
the  former  to  advance  and  carry  the  batteries  in 
his  front  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  cost ;  to  the 
latter  to  carnr  the  woods  next  in  front  of  him  to 
the  left,  whicn  the  rebels  still  held.  The  order 
to  Franklin,  however,  was  practically  counter- 
manded, in  consequence  of  a  message  from  Gen- 
eral Sumner  that,  if  Franklin  went  on  and  was 
repulsed,  his  own  corps  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
reorganized  to  be  depended  on  as  a  reserve. 
Franklin,  thereupon,  was  directed  to  mn  no  risk 
of  losing  his  present  position,  and,  instead  of 
sending  his  infantry  into  the  woods,  contented 
himself  with  advancing  his  batteries  over  the 
breadth  of  the  fields  in  front,  supportmg  them 
with  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  and  attacking 
with  energy  the  rebel  batteries  immediately  op- 
posed to  him.  His  movement  was  a  success,  so 
far  as  it  went,  the  batteries  maintaining  their  new 
ground,  and  sensibly  affecting  the  steadiness  of 
the  rebel  fire.  That  being  once  accomplished, 
and  all  hazard  of  the  right  being  again  forced 
back  having  been  ^pefied,  the  movement  of 
Bumside  became  at  once  the  turning-point  of 
success,  and  the  frite  of  the  day  depended  on 
him. 

How  extraordinary  the  situation  was  may  be 
judged  from  a  moment's  consideration  of  the 
lacts.     It  u  understood  that  from  the  outset 
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Bumside's  attack  was  expected  to  be  dedsive,  as 
it  certainly  must  have  oeen  if  things  went  well 
elsewhere,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  on  the  Sharpsburg  road  in  the  rebel  rear. 
Yet  Hooker  and  Sumner  and  Franklin  and  Mans- 
field were  all  sent  to  the  right  three  miles  away» 
while  Porter  seems  to  have  done  double  duty 
with  his  single  corps  in  front,  both  suppartmgtne 
batteries  and  holmng  himself  in  reterve.  With 
all  this  immfnae  ibree  on  the  right,  but  sixteen 
^lousand  men  were  given  to  Bumside  for  the 
decisive  movement  of  the  day. 

Still  more  unfortunate  in  its  results  was  the 
total  failure  of  these  separate  attacks  on  the  right 
and  left  to  sustain,  or  in  any  manner  cooperate 
with,  each  other.  Bumside  hesitated  for  nours 
in  front  of  the  bridge,  which  should  have  been 
carried  at  once  by  a  coup  de  main.  Meantime 
Hooker  had  been  fighting  for  four  hours,  with 
various  fortune,  but  final  success.  Sumner  had 
come  up  too  late  to  join  in  the  decisive  attack 
which  his  earlier  arrival  would  probably  have 
converted  into  a  complete  success  ;  and  Franklin 
reached  the  scene  only  when  Sumner  had  been 
repulsed.  Probably  before  his  arrival  tlie  rebels 
haid  transferred  a  considerable  number  of  troops 
to  their  right  to  meet  the  attack  of  Bumside,  tne 
direction  of  which  was  then  suspected  or  devel- 
oped. 

Attackinff  first  with  one  regiment,  then  with 
two,  and  deTayinff  both  for  artillery,  Bumside  was 
not  over  the  brioL^e  before  two  o'clock  —  perhaps 
not  till  three.  He  advanced  slowly  up  the  slopes 
in  his  front,  his  batteries  in  rear  covering,  to 
some  extent,  the  movements  of  the  infantry.  A 
desperate  fight  was  going  on  in  a  deep  ravine  on 
his  right ;  the  rebel  batteries  were  in  full  play, 
and  apparently  very  annoying  and  destmctive, 
while  neavy  columns  of  rebel  troops  were  plcdnly 
yisible,  advancing,  as  if  careless  of  ooncefOment, 
along  the  road  and  over  the  hills  in  the  direction 
of  Bumside's  forces.  It  was  at  this  point  of 
time  that  McClellan  sent  him  the  order  above 
given. 

Bumside  obeyed  it  most  gallantly.  Getting 
his  troops  well  in  hand,  and  sending  a  portion  of 
his  artillery  to  the  front,  he  advanced  with  rapid- 
ity and  the  most  determined  vigor  straight  up  the 
hul  in  front,  on  top  of  which  the  rebels  had  main- 
tained their  most  dangerous  battery.  The  move- 
ment was  in  plain  view  of  McClellan's  position ; 
and  as  Franklin,  on  the  other  side,  sent  his  bat- 
teries into  the  field  about  the  same  time,  ^e  bat- 
tle seemed  to  open  in  all  directions  with  greater 
activity  than  ever. 

The  fight  in  the  ravine  was  in  full  progress,  the 
batteries  in  the  centre  were  firing  witn  new  yigor, 
Franklin  was  blazing  away  on  the  right,  and 
every  hill-top,  ridge,  and  woods  along  tiie  whole 
line  was  crested  and  veiled  with  white  clouds  of 
smoke.  All  day  had  been  cfear  and  bright  since 
the  early  cloudy  morning ;  and  now  this  whole 
magnificent,  unequalled  scene  shone  with  the 
splendor  of  an  afternoon  September  sun.  Four 
miles  of  battle,  its  glory  all  visible,  its  horrors 
all  hidden,  the  fate  of  the  republic  hanging  on 


the  hour — conld  any  one  be  iiMMMible  of  its 
grandeur  ?    . 

There  are  two  hills  on  the  left  of  the  road,  the 
farthest  the  lowest  Hie  rebels  have  batteries  on 
both.  Bumside  is  ordered  to  carry  the  nearest 
to  hixDf  wlueh  is  the  farthest  firom  tne  road.  His 
guns,  opening  first  from  this  new  position  in  front, 
'soon  entirely  controlled  and  silenced  the  enemy's 
artillery.  ^  The  infantry  came  on  at  once,  advan- 
cing rapidly  and  steadily,  their  lon^,  dark  lines 
ana  broad  masses  plainly  visible  without  a  glass 
as  they  moved  over  the  green  hill-side. 

The  next  moment  the  road  in  which  the  rebd 
battery  was  planted  was  canopied  with  clouds  of 
dust  swiftly  descending  into  the  valley.  Under- 
neath was  a  tumult  of  wagons,  guns,  norses,  and 
men,  flying  at  speed  down  the  road.  Blue  flashes 
of  smoke  burst  now  and  then  among  them ;  a 
horse  or  a  man,  or  half  a  dozen,  went  down,  and 
then  the  whirlwind  swept  on. 

The  hill  was  carried ;  but  could  it  be  held  ?  The 
rebel  columns,  before  seen  moving  to  the  left,  in- 
crease their  pace.  The  guns  on  the  hill  aboTe 
send  an  angry  tempest  of  shell  down  amoxig 
Bumside's  guns  and  men.  He  has  formed  his 
columns  apparently  in  the  near  angles  of  two 
fields  bordering  the  road — high  ground  about 
them  everywhere  except  in  rear. 

In  another  moment  a  rebel  battle-line  appears 
on  the  brow  of  the  ridge  above  them,  moyes 
swiftly  down  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
thouffh  met  by  incessant  discharges  of  musketry, 
of  wnich  we  plainly  see  the  flashes,  does  not  fire 
a  gun.  White  spaces  show  where  men  are  Ail- 
ing, but  they  close  up  instantly,  and  still  the  Ii»e 
advances.  The  brigades  of  Bumside  are  in 
heavy  column ;  they  will  not  give  way  before  a 
bayonet  charge  in  line,  and  the  rebels  think  twice 
before  they  dash  into  those  hostile  masses. 

There  is  a  halt ;  the  rebel  left  gives  way,  and 
scatters  over  the  field ;  the  rest  stand  &8t  and  fire. 
More  in^Bmtry  comes  up;  Bumside  is  outnum- 
bered, flanked,  compellea  to  yield  the  hill  he  took 
so  bravely.  His  position  is  no  longer  one  of  at- 
tack; he  defends  himself  with  unraltering  firm- 
ness, but  he  sends  to  McClellan  for  help. 

McClellan's  glass  for  the  last  half  hour  has  sel- 
dom been  turned  away  from  the  left.  He  sees 
clearly  enough  that  Bumside  is  pressed — needs 
no  messenger  to  tell  him  that.  His  face  grows 
darker  with  anxious  thought  Looking  down 
into  the  valley  where  fifteen  thousand  troops  are 
lying,  he  turns  a  half-questioning  look  on  Fitz- 
J  ohn  Porter,  who  stands  by  his  side,  gravely 
scanning  the  field.  The^  are  Porter's  troops  be- 
low, are  fresh,  and  only  impatient  to  share  in  this 
fight.  But  Porter  slowly  shakes  his  bead,  and 
one  may  believe  that  the  same  thought  is  passing 
through  the  minds  of  both  generals.  "  Tney  are 
the  only  reserves  of  the  army ;  they  cannot  be 
spared.* 

McClellan  remounts  his  horse,  and  with  Porter 
and  a  dozen  officers  of  his  staff  rides  away  to  the 
left  in  Bumside's  direction.  Sykes  meets  them 
on  the  road  —  a  good  soldier,  whose  opinion  is 
worth  taking.    Ine  three  Generals  tidk  briefly 
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together.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  moment  has 
come  when  evenrthing  may  turn  on  one  order 
^en  or  withhelo,  when  the  history  of  the  hattle 
18  only  to  be  written  in  thoughts  and  purposes 
and  words  of  the  General. 

Bumside's  messenger  rides  up.  His  message 
is:  "I  want  troops  and  ffuns.  If  you  do  not 
send  them,  I  cannot  hold  my  position  half  an 
hour."  McClellan's  only  answer  for  the  moment 
is  a  glance  at  the  western  sky.  Then  he  turns 
and  speaks  very  slowly :  "  Tell  General  Bumside 
this  is  the  battle  of  the  war.  He  must  hold  his 
around  till  dark  at  any  cost  I  will  send  him 
Siiller's  batter}'.  I  can  do  nothing  more.  I  have 
no  infantry."  Then,  as  the  messenger  was  riding 
awavy  he  called  him  back.  "  Tell  him  if  he  can- 
not hold  his  ground,  then  the  bridee,  to  the  last 
man  I —  always  the  bridge !  If  the  bridge  is  lost, 
aU  is  lost" 

The  sun  is  already  down ;  not  half  an  hour  of 
daylight  is  left.  Till  Burnside's  message  came  it 
had  seemed  plain  to  every  one  that  the  battle 
could  not  be  finished  to-day.  None  suspected 
how  near  was  the  peril  of  defeat,  of  sudden  attack 
on  exhausted  forces — how  vital  to  the  safety  of 
the  army  and  the  nation  were  those  fifteen  tnou- 
sand  waiting  troops  of  Fitz-John  Porter  in  the 
hollow.  But  the  rebels  halted  instead  of  push- 
ing on ;  their  vindictive  cannonade  died  away  as 
the  light  faded.  Before  it  was  quite  dark  the 
battle  was  over.  Only  a  solitary  gun  of  Bum- 
side's  thundered  against  the  enemy,  and  presently 
this  also  ceased,  and  the  field  was  stilL 

The  peril  came  very  near ;  but  it  has  passed, 
and  in  spite  of  the  peril,  at  the  close  the  day 
was  partly  a  success ;  not  a  victory,  but  an  ad- 
vantage, had  been  gained.  Hooker,  Sumner,  and 
Franklin  held  all  the  ground  they  had  gained, 
and  Burnside  still  held  the  bridge  and  his  posi- 
tion beyond.  Everything  was  favorable  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  fight  in  the  morning. 


The  Bible  in  War. -—At  the  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Commission  in  Philadelphia,  January 
28,  1864,  the  following  occurred  in  the  address 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor : 

"  Nothing  has  more  touched  my  soul  than  when 
I  heard  of  that  poor  rebel  dying,  stretched  out 
upon  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  the  Peninsula, 
ifrith  the  Bible  open  beneath  his  hand,  and  his 
skeleton  finders  pressed  upon  the  words, '  Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me ; 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  comfort  me/  Often- 
times, bir,  this  Bible  has  been  the  only  grave- 
stone that  has  marked  the  resting-place  of  many 
an  unknown  soldier.  Many  could  oe  known  in 
no  other  way  than  bj  their  Testaments  in  their 
pockets,  saturated  with  their  patriot  blood ;  and 
sometimes  the  story  of  domestic  grief  has  been 
uttered  first  in  the  solemn,  silent  sentences  of 
that  precious  Word.  I  could  tell  you  of  an  offi- 
cer's wife  firom  New  England  receiving  a  box 
from  her  husband  in  the  army  South,  and  when 
•he  came  to  open  it,  there  was  nothing  there  to 


tell  why  it  was  sent.  There  were  the  clothes, 
and  the  sword,  and  many  Httle  relics  he  had  car- 
ried in  his  bosom.  There  was  no  letter  there  to 
tell  the  story ;  but  there  was  the  Bible !  When 
it  was  opened,  there  were  found,  heavily  under- 
scored, simply  these  words :  '  Woman,  why  weep- 
estthou?'  and,  *  Why  should  it  be  thought  an 
incredible  thing  with  you  tint  God  should  raise 
the  dead? '  Th^t  was  all ;  but  it  was  eaough.  It 
was  the  story  of  death !  —  it  was  the  note  of 
resurrection ! "  

««B  PLXTEIBUS  UNUM." 

BT  JOHN  PISBPONT. 
I. 

Thb  harp  of  the  minstrel  with  melody  rings 
When  the  Muses  have  taught  him  to  touch  and 
to  tune  it ; 
But  though  it  may  have  a  foil  octave  of  strings, 
To  both  maker  and  minstrel  the  harp  is  a  unit. 
So  the  power  that  creates 
Our  republic  of  States, 
Into  harmony  brings  them  at  different  dates ; 
And  ^e  thirteen  or  thirty,  the  Union  once  done. 
Are  **  E  Pluribus  Unum '' — of  many  made  one. 

n. . 

The  science  that  weighs  in  her  balance  the  spheres, 
And  has  watched  them  since  first  the  Chaldean 
began  it. 
Now  and  then,  as  she  counts  them  and  measures 
their  years, 
Brings  into  our  system  and  names  a  new  planet. 
Yet  the  old  and  new  stars  — 
Venus,  Neptune,  and  Mars, 
As  they  drive  round  the  sun  their  invisible  cars, 
Whether  faster  or  slower  their  races  they  run  — 
Are  <*  E  Pluribus  Unum ''  —  of  many  made  one. 

III. 

Of  that  system  of  spheres  should  but  one  fiy  the 
track. 
Or  with  others  conspire  for  a  general  dispersion, 
By  the  great  central  orb  they  would  all  be  brought 

back, 
And  held  each  in  her  place  by  a  wholesome  co- 
ercion. 
Should  one  daughter  of  light 
Be  indulged  in  her  flight. 
They  would  all  be  ingulfed  by  old  Chaos  and 
Night : 
So  must  none  of  our  sisters  be  suffered  to  run, 
For,  "  E  Pluribus  Unum,"  we  all  go  if  one. 

ly. 

Let  the  demon  of  discord  our  melody  mar, 

Or  treason's  red  hand  rend  our  Union  asunder, 
Break  one  string  from  our  harp,  or  extinguish  one 
star, 
The  whole  system's  ablaze  with  iu  lightning  and 
thunder. 
Let  the  discord  be  hushed ! 
Let  the  traitors  be  crushed, 
Though  **  L^on  "  their  name,  all  with  victory 
flushed ! 
For  aye  must  our  motto  stand,  fronting  the  sun : 
**  £  Pluribus  Unum  "-^though many  toe*re  one. 
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ADTENTxniEs  OP  AN  lowA  BoT. — Among  the 
moat  remarkable  adventures  perpetrated  during 
the  war,  is  that  related  of  Coarlea  H.  Smith,  a 
private  of  the  Fourth  Iowa  cavalry,  which  is  as 
follows : 

He  started  with  his  regiment  on  Colonel  Wins- 
low's  expedition  to  Grenada,  and  was  captured 
by  the  rebels  at  that  place.  He  remained  their 
prisoner  for  four  days,  walking  in  that  time  a  dis- 
tmce  of  eighty  miles  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 
One  evening^  they  halted  about  sundown,  and  put 
up  for  the  night  m  an  old  school-house,  situated 
ten  miles  west  of  West  Point,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  West  Point  to  Grenada.  The  school- 
house  had  a  door  on  each  side,  a  chimney  in  one 
end,  and  a  window  without  frame  or  shutter  in 
the  other.  They  barricaded  the  window  with  a 
desk  convenient,  barred  the  eastern  door,  and 
stationed  a  guard  in  the  other. 

When  it  had  come  sleeping  time  the  Yankees 
—  six  in  all — were  allotted  Uutt  portion  next  the 
chimney,  while  the  Butternuts  —  twenty  in  num- 
ber—  occupied  the  other  end ;  a  line  was  desii^ 
n^^  across  which  no  one  must  pass.  Chai£e 
lay  down  without  removinff  any  of  his  clothes,  in- 
tending to  lie  awake  and  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  but  weariness  of  body  overcame 
the  resolution,  and  he  fell  asleep.  But  he  awa- 
kened between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and  saw  the 
guard  sitting  in  the  door  smoking  his  pipe  and 
conversing  with  the  corporal  of  the  guura,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  outside.  Slipping  off  his 
boots,  and  gathering  his  hat,  haversack,  and  can- 
teen, he  crept  over  the  sleeping  "  chivaky  **  up  on 
to  the  desk,  and  let  himself  qmetly  down  and  out 
at  the  window,  reaching  tara  jirma  in  safety. 
A  splendid  horse  was  tied  to  a  tree  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  six  or  seven  feet  from  where  his 
doughty  master  and  several  companions  were 
sleeping.  A  saddle  and  bridle  were  found  on  the 
window  after  considerable  feeling  around,  which 
a  few  moments  sufficed  to  put  in  their  place, 
a  moment  more  to  lead  the  horse  thirty  yards  and 
mount  hiuL  Six  days  sufficed  to  place  him  in- 
side the  Yankee  lines  at  Lagrange,  Tennessee, 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  being  travelled  in  that 
time.  In  passing  through  the  Confederacy  he 
avoided  all  towns  and  stations  at  which  troops 
were  ouartered,  though  with  all  his  precaution  he 
several  times  came  near  running  into  their  camps, 
only  escaping  by  the  greatest  good  fortune.  He 
met  small  squads  of  shot-gun  gentlemen  nearly 
every  day.  To  these  and  to  the  citizens  he 
passed  himself  off  for  a  paroled  prisoner  belong- 
ing to  McCulluch's  command  (Second  Missouri), 
and  going  home  to  see  his  old  mother  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  broke  out.  Charlie  considered 
the  capture  of  the  horse  a  capital  joke.  Its  pro- 
prietor belonged  to  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi  fo- 
ment, and  was  home  on  a  furlough. 


Bu&NsiDE  AT  THE  Bridoe.  —  An  evc-witness 
g^ves  the  following  account  of  the  fight  at  Aji- 
tietam  Bridge : 

"The  bridge  across  Antietam    Creek,  which 


General  Bumside  was  ordered  to  take,  and  wfaiek 
was  so  stubbornly  held  by  the  rebels,  is  atta- 
ated  in  a  deep  ravine.  The  fsoe  of  the  hill  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bridge  is  too  steep  to  be 
ascended  by  a  horse,  and  must  be  literally  dimbed 
to  be  surmounted  by  man.  The  roadway  firom 
the  bridge  turns  abruptly  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  rises  the  hill  along  its  side  very  eradually. 
The  rebel  infantry  at  first  occufHed  the  bridge 
itself,  and  the  bank  of  the  creek  on  our  side,  and 
a  rebel  battery  was  posted  on  the  opposite  hili 
directly  above  the  bridge,  so  as  to  play  upon  ovir 
infantry  as  it  approached  the  bridge,  either  from 
directly  before  it  or  from  our  rifi^ht  of  the  bridge. 
Some  trees  intervened  on  our  left  of  the  l»idge 
immediately  down  upon  the  creek,  but  the  ap- 
proach down  the  hill  on  our  side  was  bare  in  all 
directions,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  enemy's 
gunners.  The  bridge  is  a  stone  arched  and  stone 
parapeted  structure,  a  strong,  rough,  coontry 
bridge. 

*<The  rebel  prisoners  state  the  number  sta- 
tioned to  hold  tne  bridge  against  us  at  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  infantry.  It 
is  hardly  credible  that  a  point  to  which  any  ian- 
portance  was  attached  on  either  side  should  be 
intrusted  to  so  small  a  force ;  and  the  incredi- 
bility is  heightened  by  the  havoc  that  was  made 
among  at  least  four  of  our  regiments ;  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  not  much  higher  figure 
than  the  last  would  cover  the  actual  number.  I 
think  there  was  not  more  than  one  regiment  as- 
si^ed  to  that  duty ;  and  as  regiments  ^  in  ar- 
mies that  have  been  over  a  year  in  service,  it  did 
not  probably  number  more  than  five  hundred 
men ;  the  cbiance  is  less.  I  notice  that  both  oor 
officers  and  men  engaged  in  that  contest  are  to- 
tally wanting  in  their  usual  claim  of  superior 
numbers  against  them  —  a  daim  commonlT 
enough  true  whenever  they  have  found  much 
difficulty  in  making  head  agaonst  the  foe,  and,  in 
fact,  seem  to  concur  in  repeating  what  the  rebds 
state,  and  there  significantlj  letting  the  matter 
drop.  On  our  part,  Bumside  had  a  couple  of 
batteries  on  a  full  on  our  left  of  the  bri<%e  at 
something  less  than  a  right  angle  with  it,  and  a 
very  little  to  our  right  of  the  bridge  was  another 
battery  on  another  point  of  the  same  range  of 
hills,  just  opposite  to  the  enemy's  battery.  The 
parapets  formed  excellent  breastworks  against  our 
batteries  on  either  hand,  and  were  protection 
affainst  our  small  arms  from  the  same  direcUoo. 
Tne  creek  was  fordable  hereabout  —  it  has  rained 
since — in  several  places;  some  of  them,  bow- 
ever,  necessitating  waist-deep  wading.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  cross  m  this  manner,  as  well  as  by  ti» 
bridge.  The  Second  Indiana,  who  was  first  or- 
dered to  the  attack,  did  not  get  down  to  the 
water.  That  regiment  and  the  bixth  New  Hamp- 
shire were  repu&ed,  but  not  until  they  had  made 
some  impression  on  the  rebel  defence,  and  left  it 
weaker  against  succeeding  regiments.  The  Fifty- 
first  Pennsylvania  was  tne  first  to  cross.  The 
Fifty-first  New  York  supported  its  Pennsylvanir 
namesake,  or  numbersake,  and  was  dose  with  it 
but  a  little  less  forward.    The  bridge  itself 
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not  tlie  only  part  of  the  creek  defbnded  ftgainst 
our  attempt  to  cross.  Our  left  was  resisted  all 
along  its  banks  for  many  rods  abore  and  below. 
The  enemy  selected  this  as  the  front  of  this  part 
of  his  line  for  its  strong  natural  defences,  and  also 
having  reference  to  the  line  of  woods  a  mile  or  so 
in  his  rear  for  a  hiding-place  and  an  intrenchment, 
in  case  he  was  driven  back  ift  spite  of  his  best 
bona  fide  efforts  to  stand  firm ;  or  having  refer- 
ence to  the  woods  as  his  real  battle-line,  into 
which  he  hoped  to  decoy  us  in  pursuit  of  what- 
ever success  we  might  obtain,  either  in  spite  of 
bim  or  in  pursuance  of  his  strategy.  The  bridge 
is  no  more  noticeable  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  creek  on  our  left  wing,  excepting  that  its  stone 
parapets  added  s&  much  artificial  defence  to  the 
natural  defence  of  the  abrupt  and  rough  line  of 
bill  and  wood  along  the  stream.  The  movement 
fox  the  capture  of  Uiis  line  of  position  was  com- 
menced between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  not  crowned  with  success,  throughout, 
until  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
tiie  wonder  is  that  it  was  taken  at  alL  It  was 
while  crossing  this  creek,  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
that  Captain  Oriswold  received  his  death-wound. 
His  regmient  (Connecticut  Eleventh)  was  one  of 
the  regiments  under  General  Rodman  that  at- 
tempt^  to,  and  finally  succeeded  after  several 
hKrars'  fighting,  in  crossing,  half  a  mile  or  so  be- 
low the  bridge.  Our  cannonading  on  our  left  so 
far  exceeded  tiie  anticipations  of  our  (Generals  in 
rapidity  and  duration  (it  will  do  now  to  say),  that 
General  Bumside  exhausted  all  his  ammunition 
for  some  of  his  guns  before  the  dav  was  fairly 
done.  As  for  the  rebels,  they  probablv  could  not 
hare  ibuffht  a  general  battle  at  aU,  and  would  not 
have  made  a  stand,  but  for  their  immense  acqiusi- 
tions  at  Harper's  Ferr^.  Whatever  of  mourning 
this  batUe  has  caused  in  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  famOies  in  the  land  for  those  who  may 
never  return  to  them;  whatever  of  discomfort 
they  may  suffer  firom  the  death  or  disabled  condi- 
tion often  thousand  husbands  and  Others;  what- 
ever of  tiiese,  and  a  train  of  evils,  may  flow  from 
this  greatest  and  bloodiest  of  the  battl^  of  this 
unparalleled,  preposterous  revolution,  it  is  all  im- 
mediately chaigeable  to  the  surrender  of  Harper's 
Fenr.  • 

**  It  is  strange  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the 
-^composition  of  human  bodies,  with  reference  to 
the  rapidity  that  change  goes  on  after  death. 
Several  bocnet  of  rebels  strewed  the  ground  on 
^b»  bank,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge.  They 
fought  behind  trees,  and  fence-rail  and  stone-heap 
barricades,  as  many  a  bullet  mark  in  all  these  de- 
fences amply  attested ;  but  all  that  availed  not  to 
avert  deatn  ftom  these  poor  creatures.  They  had 
been  dead  at  least  forty-eight  hours  when  I 
looked  at  them.  Almost  all  of  them  had  become 
discolored  in  the  face  and  much  swollen ;  but 
Uiere  was  one  yotmg  man  with  his  flEu^e  so  life- 
like, and  even  his  eye  so  bright,  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  he  could  be  dead.  It  was  the 
lovdiest  looking  corpse  I  ever  beheld.  He  was  a 
young  man,  not  twenty-five,  the  soft,  unshaved, 
nrown  beard  hardly  asserting  yet  the  ftilnesB  of 


its  owner's  manhood.  The  features  were  too 
smaU,  and  the  character  of  the  face  of  too  small 
and  delicate  an  order,  to  answer  the  requirements 
of  masculine  beauty.  In  death  his  eye  was  the 
clearest  blue,  and  would  not  part  with  its  sur- 
passingly gentle,  amiable,  good,  and  charming 
expression.  The  face  was  like  a  piece  of  wax,  only 
that  it  surpassed  any  piece  of  wax-work.  ^ 

''One  otner  young  man,  beardless,  yet  but  of  a 
brawnier  type,  furnished  another  example  of  slow 
decomposition.  His  face  was  not  qmte  as  Ufe- 
like  \  still  one  could  eauly  fancy  him  alive  to  see 
him  anywhere  else  than  on  ^e  field  of  carnage ; 
and  stranffe,  his  face  wore  an  exinression  of  mirai, 
as  if  he  had  just  witnessed  something  amusing. 
A  painful  si^ht  espedally  was  the  body  of  a  rebel 
who  had  evidently  died  of  his  wounds,  alter  lin^ 
gering  lonj^  enough  at  least  to  apply  a  handker- 
chief to  his  thigh  himself,  as  a  tourmquet  to  stop 
the  bleeding.  His  conurades  were  obtiged  to 
leave  him,  and  our  surgeons  and  men  bad  so 
much  else  to  do  that  they  cotdd  not  attend  to  him 
in  time.  Perhaps  nothing  would  have  saved  him ; 
but  perhaps,  again,  a  litue  surgical  aid  was  all 
he  needed.  How  long  he  dragared  out  Ins  lessen- 
ing pulse  in  pain  no  one  can  telL 

**  Subsequently,  I  visited  the  ffround  interven- 
ing between  our  pickets  and  uie  pickets  of  the 
enemy,  after  the  fight  was  done.  It  was  the 
ground  over  which  our  troops  had  driven  the 
enemy,  but  which  they  fidled  to  hold ;  and  it  had 
since  been  jealously  watched  by  both  parties, 
eadi  prohibiting  the  other  from  entering  upon  it 
even  to  care  for  his  wounded  or  to  bury  nis  dead, 
if  the  skirmishing  sharpshooters  of  either  could 
prevent  it  Numerous  shots  were  exchanged 
yesteffdav  between  them  in  this  spirit ;  but  to-day 
the  rebel  skirmishers  had  left  ours  sole  occupants 
of  the  field,  and  we  civilians  even  felt  firee  and 
safe  to  wander  over  the  entire  battle-ground 
without  restriction.  Our  men  have  been  engaged 
to-davin  looking  up  their  dead  comrades,  and 
possibly  here  and  there  a  surviving  woimded  one, 
over  this  inhibited  district,  and  this  afternoon 
your  correspondent  visited  it  himself.  Had  I 
seen  it  before  jotting  down  my  observations  just 
concluded,  it  is  questionable  whether  I  should 
have  had  the  spirit  of  charity  enough  to  mention 
the  rebds,  living  or  dead,  for  anything  but  male- 
diction. 

'<  One  field  especially  was  thickly  strewn  with 
our  dead,  in  which  the  Hawkins  Zouaves  (Ninth 
New  York  volunteers)  were  largely  represented. 
Several  members  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thurd 
New  York  lay  there  also.  Away  across  the 
fields,  for  a  mile  within  the  enemy's  battle-line, 
our  gallant  soldiers  had  charged  and  chased  the 
chivaLry,  but  afterward  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  enem/s  batteries,  leaving  their  fEdlen 
comrades  on  the  ground.  Every  dead  man's  feet 
I  saw  were  robbed  of  their  shoes,  and  there  were 
instances  of  our  heroic  boys  being  stripped  of 
their  pantaloons.  Their  arms  and  accoutrements 
were  invariably  taken,  of  course.  On  the  other 
hand  —  I  record  it  with  a  sense  of  relief  from 
disgust  at  my  kind — the  enemy's  dead  within 
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our  reach  lay  just  as  they  fell,  untoached,  ezoept- 
ing  as  their  names  might  he  sought  after  on  their 
clothes,  or  the  buttons  might  be  cut  off  bv  the 
soldiers  for  trophies  or  remembrancers  of  the 
field.  God  only  knows  what  some  of  our  poor 
men  hare  suffered  before  they  died*  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  none,  or  few,  at  worst,  died  lingering 
deaths. 

"  Some  of  the  rebel  missiles  are  military  curiosi- 
ties. One  of  the  Hawkins  Zouaves  showed  me  a 
great  big  striped  white  marble  that  had  hit  him 
after  it  was  spent  frtmi  a  cannon.  Another  sol- 
dier, a  cultivated  young  man,  known  to  literary 
friends  of  mine,  told  me  of  a  comrade  pickim;  up 
the  sheet-iron  plate  of  a  door-lock,  all  rolled  up, 
keyhole  perfect  in  it,  no  mistake,  which  had  fallen 
near  him  from  a  rebel  cannon.  The  key  had 
probably  been  sent  in  another  direction. 

"  A  nervous,  big-headed,  little-bodied,  amiable- 
fiiced  rebel  lay  in  the  same  bam  with  Dr.  Bowen 
and  the  others  named.  He  told  me  his  name,  but 
I  reserve  it  He  said  he  was  worn  out  and  sick, 
and  when  his  army  moved  to  retire  across  the 
Potomac  he  fell  out,  on  a  natural  pretext  enough, 
and  lav  down  to  rest.  His  own  regiment  passed 
on  and  left  him.  He  then  moved  £&rther  out  of 
sight,  and  lay  down  in  some  straw,  and  finally 
went  into  that  bam,  when  our  troops  had  ad* 
vanced  far  enough  to  protect  him.  He  hoped 
he  should  not  be  exchanged.  He  wanted  to  be 
paroled,  so  that  he  cottld  not  fight  any  more.  He 
said  he  would  not  continue  with  the  army  another 
four  months  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  joined 
it  by  conscription  in  North  Carolina,  where  he 
resides."  _« 

Compensations  op  WAB.^In  the  address  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  in  January,  18G4,  the  following 
passages  occur : 

"  Tjbis  hour  has  its  compensations.  It  has  origi- 
nated some  of  the  noblest,  grandest  charities.  It 
has  inspired  the  purest  patriotism  that  earth  has 
ever  seen;  and  it  has  developed  piety  in  many 
places,  resplendent  as  the  noonday  sun.  I  re- 
member hearing  of  the  interview  you  [addressing 
Mr.  George  H.  Stuart,  the  president]  nad  with  a 
patriotic  woman  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on 
whom  you  called  to  make  known  the  wonk  of  the 
Christian  Commission.  Her  grandson,  wrapped 
in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  his  shroud,  had  just 
been  brought  to  her,  and  as  the  clergyman  en- 
deavored to  offer  to  her  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion, did  she  mourn  in  bitterness  the  loss  of  that 
child  ?  did  she  mourn  because  he  had  done  and 
suffered  so  much  for  his  country ?  O,  no !  'I 
have  given,'  she  says,  *  two  sons,  Commodore  Ellet, 
of  the  Navy,  and  Brigadier-General  EUet,  of  the 
Marine  Brigade,  and  four  grandsons,  to  the  coun- 
try.' And  was  this  all  P  No ;  but,  <  If  I  had  twenty 
sons,  Pd  give  them  all  for  my  country  and  theurs, 
for  it  must  be  preserved ;  (applause)  and  if  I  was 
twenty  years  younger,  I  would  go  myself,  woman 
though  I  am  t '    (Protracted  applause.) 

**  Out  of  this  war  comes  piety  as  well  as  patri- 
otism.   We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  look  to 


the  camp  and  the  battle-field  for  reUgion;  bat, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  to-day  turning 
from  our  cities  to  the  camps  and  battle-fields  for 
revivals  of  reli^n,  and  for  the  noblest  fiirms  of 
gospel  evangelisation.  Never,  since  the  Star  of 
Betolehem  went  marching  up  the  skies,  has  a 
nobler,  grander,  holier  signt  been  seen  than  that 
at  Shiloh,  so  often  quoted.  Whoi  that  terrible 
day  was  done,  and  the  sun  had  gone  to  rest,  and 
the  two  armies  had  rolled  back  to  prepare  for 
another  bloody  struggle,  all  was  still  ana  silent, 
save  the  moans  of  ue  wounded  and  tlbe  groans 
of  the  dying.  By  and  by  there  peered  throogii 
a  rift  in  the  douds  a  sin^e,  solitary  star,  and  it 
caught  the  eye  of  a  dying  soldier.  It  awakened 
the  noUest  memories  of  his  heart,  and  he  began 
to  sing,— 

*  When,  marshalled  on  the  niffhtly  plain. 

The  glittering  hosts  bestua  the  sky. 
One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train^ 
Can  fix  a  dying  soldier's  eye,'  -— 

and  ere  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  first  yene, 
another  voice  had  taken  up  the  strain,  and  another^ 
and  another,  and  another,  until  that  gory  field  re- 
sounded with  salvation's  holiest  notes,  and  that 
solitary  star  that  had  shone  alone,  was  joined  by 
all  the  glittering  sisterhood  of  heaven,  and  the 
countless  consteUations  of  the  skies  aent  baek 
the  melody  of  that  bleeding  soldier's  song !  ** 


Unacquainted  with  the  Ropes.  —  Western 
officers  were  proverbial  for  shocking  bad  uni- 
forms, and,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  it  wis 
rather  difficult  to  distinguish  ^tem  from  the  pri- 
vates. Among  this  class  was  a  brigadier-general 
named  James  Morgan,  who  looked  more  12ke  s 
wagon-master  than  a  soldier.  On  a  certain  ooe^ 
sion,  a  new  recruit  had  Just  arrived  in  camp,  lost 
a  few  articles,  and  was  mauiring  around  amons 
the  <*  Vets "  in  hopes  of  nnding  them.  An  dd 
soldier,  fond  of  his  sport,  told  the  recruit  tlie  only 
thief  in  the  brigade  was  in  Jim  Morgan's  tent 
The  recruit  immediately  started  for  **  Jim's  "  qusr- 
ters,  and  poking  his  head  in,  asked : 

•<  Does  Jim  Morgan  live  here  P  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  ^  my  name  is  James 
Momn.'' 

"  Then  I  want  you  to  hand  over  those  books 
you  stole  from  me ! " 

"  I  have  none  of  your  books,  my  man." 

"  It's  an  infernal  lie,"  indignantly  ezdaimed 
the  recruit  ''The  boys  say  you  are  the  odk 
thief  in  the  camp ;  turn  out  them  books,  or  Tu 
grind  your  carcass  into  apple  sass." 

The  General  relished  the  joke  much,  but  ob- 
serving the  sinewy  recruit  peeling  off  his  ooat,  in- 
formed him  of  his  relations  to  the  brigade,  and 
the  recruit  walked  ofi^  merely  remarking :  *'  WaO, 
blast  me  if  I'd  take  you  for  a  Brigadier.  Exeose 
me.  General,  I  don't  know  the  ropes  yet." 


Genebositt.  —  A  sick  soldier  on  his  way  to 
his  home  in  Georgia,  while  passing  throng  the 
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streets  of  Selma,  Alabama,  weary  with  his  long 
inarch,  seated  lumself  beside  the  pavement  to  rest. 
His  pale  face  and  emaciated  fiame  elicited  much 
sympathy  from  the  passers  by,  and  a  proposition 
was  started  to  raise  a  purse  for  his  benefft  But 
before  there  was  time  to  carry  it  into  effect,  a 
gentleman  stepped  up  to  the  poor  sick  soldier,  and 
with  the  remark,  *'  I  will  give  him  something  to 
help  him  alou?,''  handed  nim  a  one  hundred  dol- 
lar note.  Such  acts  are  as  certainly  applauded 
by  men  as  they  are  approved  of  Heaven.^ 
Sotdhem  paper,        

JEFF  DAVIS  ON  HIS  ELECTION  AB  PBES- 
IDENT  FOR  SIX  YEARS.* 

BT  LUCIXTS  MANLHTS  SABOEMT. 

Satan  was  chained  a  thousand  years, 

We  learn  from  Revelation, 
That  he  might  not,  as  it  appears. 

Longer  «  deceive  the  nation.*' 
Tia  hard  to  say,  between  the  two, 

Which  is  ^e  greater  evil, 
Six  years  of  liberty  for  you  — 

A  thousand  for  the  devil ! 
Tis  passing  strange  if  you've  no  fSears 
Of  being  hanged  within  six  years ! 

A  hundred  thousand  rebels'  ears 

Would  not  one  half  repay 
The  widows'  and  the  orphans'  tears 

Shed  for  the  slun  to-day: 
The  blood  of  all  those  gallant  braves. 

Whom  Southern  traitors  slew. 
Cries  sternly,  fit>m  their  loyal  graves. 

For  vengeance  upon  you ; 
And  if  you're  not  prepared  to  die 
The  death  of  Haman,  fly,  Jeff,  fly  I 

Fly,  traitor,  to  some  lonely  niche, 

Far,  &r  beyond  the  billow ; 
Thy  grave  an  ill-constructed  ditch. 

Thy  sexton  General  FiDow. 
There  may  you  turn  to  rottenness, 

,  By  mortal  imannoyed. 
Your  ashes  undisturbed,  unless 

Your  grave  is  known  by  Floyd. 
He'll  surely  trouble  your  repose. 
And  come  to  steal  your  burud-dothes. 

EPITAPH. 

,  Pause  for  an  instant,  loyal  reader. 
Here  lies  Jeff,  the  great  seoeder. 
Above,  he  always  Ued,  you  know, 
And  now  the  traitor  lies  below. 
His  bow  was  frumished  with  two  strings : 
He  flattered  crowds,  and  fawned  on  l^igs ; 
Repaid  his  country's  care  with  evil, 
And  prayed  to  God,  and  served  the  devil. 
The  South  could  whip  the  Yankee  nation. 
So  he  proposed  humiliation ! 
Their  blessings  were  so  everlasting, 
"Twas  just  the  time  for  prayer  and  fiisting  I 
The  record  may  be  searched  in  vain, 
From  West  Point  Benedict  to  Cain, 
To  find  a  more  atrocious  knave. 
Unless  in  Ctesar  Borgia's  grave. 

♦  November  9, 1861. 


The  Story  of  Ulric  Dahlgren.— The 
month  of  March,  1864,  is  memorable  in  Ridi- 
mond  for  one  of  ihe  grandest  Union  raids  that, 
up  to  that  time,  had  menaced  the  Confederate  cap- 
ital —  a  raid  which  was  the  immediate  precursor 
of  General  Grant's  &mous  campaign  from  the 
Wilderness  to  James  River. 

The  history  of  this  raid  is  too  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  all  our  readers  to  make  necessary  anv 
recapitulation  of  it,  even  if  it  comported  witn 
our  space.  It  is  known  that  Colonel  Dahlgren, 
after  the  attack  on  Bichmond  on  Tuesday,  the  1st 
of  March,  did  not  succeed  in  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Kilpatrick,  and  while  pushing 
through  King  and  Queen  County,  towards  Glou- 
cester Point,  was  killed  on  the  night  of  Wednes- 
day, March  2,  near  Walkerton.  U  is  also  known 
that  his  body  was  brought  to  Richmond;  but 
what  disposition  was  made  of  it  by  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  was  kept  a  mystery  at  the  time, 
and  the  facts,  even  to  this  day,  have  never  been 

Eublished.   We  purpose  to  fi;ive  {hem  to  the  pub- 
c  for  the  first  ^e,  vouching  for  their  entire 
authenticity.* 

When  intelligence  was  received  in  lUohmond 
of  the  death  of  Colonel  Dahlgren,  messengers 
were  despatched  to  bring  the  remains  to  the  city 
for  identification.  Theyreached  the  ci^  on  Mon- 
day, March  7,  by  the  York  River  Railroad,  and 
lay,  during  that  day  at  the  depot,  where  they 
were  examined  by  large  numbers  of  persons. 
His  death  had  been  caused  by  a  gun-shot  wound 
in  the  head.  The  little  finger  of  one  hand  had 
been  cut  off  on  the  field  where  he  fell  by  some 
one  anxious  to  secure,  with  the  least  trouble,  a 
valuable  diamond  ring.  That  night  the  body 
was  carried  to  Qeneral  Elzy^s  office,  in  Belvin's 
block ;  and  the  next  day,  having  been  placed  in 
a  common  pine  coffin,  of  the  kmd  then  used  for 
the  burial  or  soldiers,  —  which,  in  turn,  was  placed 
in  a  box, — was  transferred  to  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery, a  mile  east  of  the  city.  The  hearse  used  on 
this  occasion  was  a  four-mule  street  wagon,  and 
the  attendants  consisted  of  a  Confederate  officer 
of  inferior  rank  and  two  soldiers.  Arriving  at 
Oakwood,  which  was  the  burial-place  of  all  sol- 
diers who  died  at  Chimborazo,  Howard's  Grove, 
and  other  hospitals  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  the  negro  grave-diggers  and 
other  attendants  about  the  cemetery  were  driven 
off  and  ordered  to  absent  themselves  untU  noti- 
fied that  they  might  return.  One  of  the  negroes, 
now  living^  in  the  city,  having  his  curiosity  excited, 
secreted  mmself  in  the  woods  near  by,  determined 
to  see  what  was  to  be  done.  The  two  soldiers 
dug  a  grave,  placed  the  box  in  it,  and  covered  it 
up.  Tney  then  shouted  to  recall  the  attendants 
or  the  cemetery,  and,  getting  into  the  wagon, 
returned  to  the  city. 

The  only  circumstance  in  the  proceedings  that 
struck  the  negro  as  unusual,  was  the  mystery 
observed,  and  tne  circumstance  of  the  box,  — no 
corpse  ever  having  been  brought  there  before, 
except  in  a  pine  coffin ;  but,  there  having  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 

«  See  page  291|  onto. 
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with  the  body  of  Colonel  Dahlgren,  he  at  once 
decided  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the 
corpse  of  that  officer.  He,  however,  kept  his 
opinion  to  himself  at  the  time. 

The  question,  What  has  been  done  with  the 
body  of  JL)ahlgren  P  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  and 
conversation  for  many  days  in  Richmond,  to  be 
revived  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  day  of 
the  evacuation.  And  there  were  many  stories 
on  the  subject — that  it  had  been  burnt,  sunk 
in  the  river,  &c  A  city  paper  of  that  day 
annoimced,  with  a  solemn  and  knowing  air,  that 
it  would  never  be  found  until  the  trump  of  doom 
should  sound.  A  number  of  Union  men  of  the 
dty,  believing  it  possible  that  it  might  be  recov- 
ered, were  anxious  to  secure  and  preserve  it  for 
the  family  of  the  deceased.  Prominent  among 
them  was  Mr.  F.  W.  £.  Lohman,  a  grocer,  doing 
business  near  the  New  Market  Mr.  Lohman  at 
at  once  beffan  his  inquiries  and  investi^tions,  — 
which,  in  me  then  state  of  popular  feelmg,  it  was 
necessary  to  conduct  with  great  caution,  —  and 
determined,  at  whatever  cost  and  risk,  to  ascer- 
tain its  fate.  After  nearly  a  month's  patient  and 
untiring  inquiry,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Martin  Meredith  Lipscomb,  whose  business  it  was 
to  attend  the  interment  of  all  the  Union  prison- 
ers who  died  at  this  post,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  negro  grave-digger,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  bei^g  the  sole  spectator  of  the 
burial  of  Colonel  Dahlgren.  They  found  him  at 
Oakwood,  pursuing  his  regular  business.  When 
first  approached  on  the  subject,  the  negro  was 
verv  much  alarmed,  and  protested  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  after  re^ 
peated  assurance  b}r  Mr.  Lipscomb,  whom  he 
knew  well,  that  he  might  rely  uj>on  Mr.  Lohman, 
and  that  no  harm  shomd  befdl  him,  he  consented, 
on  Mr.  Lehman's  giving  him  a  hundred  dollar 
note,  to  point  out  Uie  grave.  This  he  did  bv  walk- 
ing near  and  casting  a  stone  upon  it,  while  Loh- 
man and  Lipscomb  stood  at  a  oistance.  He  was 
afraid  to  employ  any  other  method,  lest  he  might 
excite  the  suspicion  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
cemetery,  or  some  of  the  attendants.  The  grave 
lay  among  thousands  of  those  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers. Subsequently,  alter  a  great  deal  of  per- 
suasion, and  the  promise  of  a  uberal  reward,  the 
negro  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Lohman  at  the  ceme- 
texT  on  the  night  of  the  6th  April,  at  ten  o'clock, 
ana  exhume  the  body. 

The  appointed  night  having  arrived,  Mr.  Loh- 
man, his  brother,  John  A.  Lohman,  and  Mr. 
Lipscomb,  started  for  the  cemetery  in  a  cart 
drawn  by  a  mule.  The  night  was  dark  and 
stormy,  and  well  suited  to  conceal  their  move- 
ments. The  party  left  the  city  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  reached  their  destination  about  ten,  and  there 
found  waiting  for  them  the  grave-digger  and  two 
assistants.  The  negroes,  being  assured  that  all 
was  right,  began  their  work  of  exhumation,  the 
three  white  men  remaining  ^vith  the  cart  outside 
the  enclosure  of  the  cemetery.  The  heavens  were 
hung  with  their  deepest  black ;  no  object  ten  feet 
distant  could  be  distinguished,  and  no  sounds 
broke  upon  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  save  the 


howling  of  the  winds  and  the  chopping  of  1^ 
resurrectionist's  spade.  Once  the  mule,  snuffing 
the  tainted  air  of  the  city  of  the  dead,  attempt^ 
to  break  away,  but  was  quickly  quieted  by  a  firm 
hand. 

Li«twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  negroes 
began  their  work  they  approached  the  cart,  bear- 
ing between  them  the  coffin,  which,  being  badly 
made,  fell  to  pieces  as  they  rested  it  on  the 

Sound.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  body 
d  not  decomposed  in  any  perc^tible  degree. 
Mr.  Lohman  satisfied  himself  of  the  identity  of 
the  corpse  by  passing  his  hand  over  it  The  fittle 
finger,  torn  off  to  secure  the  jewel  it  bore,  and  the 
le^,  lost  in  battle,  were  missing.  He  paid  the  negro 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  placing  the  body  in  the  cart,  the  party 
started  on  their  return.  The  mule,  alarmed  as 
animals  frequently  are  when  drawing  a  dead  body 
for  the  first  time,  became  difficult  (^  manage- 
ment, and,  with  the  darkness  of  the  nighty  made 
the  first  part  of  the  expedition  one  of  no  little 
periL  More  than  one  hour  was  spent  in  read^ 
mg  the  gas  lights  of  the  dty  on  Church  Hill,  It 
waa  part  of  uie  plan  to  convey  the  body  to  the 
house  of  William  S.  Rowlett,  a  Union  man,  Ht- 
ing  on  Chelsea  HiU,  a  half  mile  north-east  of  the 
dty,  there  to  ronain  until  a  metallic  case  eould  be 

Srocured  for  it  From  Church  Hill,  Mr.  Lohman 
rove  down  Broad  Street  to  Seventeenth  Street, 
thence  up  Seventeenth  Street  to  its  n<»rtheni  ter- 
minus, and  thence  up  the  hill  to  Mr.  Rowletf  s, 
reaching  the  last  place  at  two  o'dock  on  tiie 
morning  of  the  7th  of  April  Here  the  body  was 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  Mr.  Lohman  came  to 
the  city  in  search  of  a  coffin,  which  he  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lipscomb.  On  his  way  into 
the  dty  from  Rowletrs,  Lohman  noUfied  a  nxim- 
her  of  persons  of  Union  sentiments,  among  wluHn 
were  several  ladies,  where  the  bod]^  hi&  been 
placed,  and  they  hurried  out  to  see  it.  Several 
of  these  persons  had  seen  Colond  Dahlgren  wlule 
he  was  exposed  at  the  York  Biver  Bailroad  depot, 
and  immediately  recognized  the  body  as  his.  The 
metallic  coffin  living  been  procured,  and  the  body 

? laced  in  it,  the  two  Lohmans,  at  noon  on  the 
th,  set  out  with  it,  concealed  in  a  wagon  loaded 
with  young  fruit  trees,  for  the  frurm  of  Robert 
Orricks,  a  Union  man,  living  in  Henrico,  two 
miles  from  Hungary  Station. 

At  four  o'dock  that  evening  they  readied  Or- 
ricks', and  buried  the  body  under  an  apple  tree, 
in  a  field,  avoiding  the  p:rav'eyard  for  fUi  of  ex- 
citing inquiry,  which  might  lead  to  discovery. 

The  rest  of  this  story  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  Orricks,  some  months  after  the  second 
burial  of  Colonel  Dahlgren,  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  Confederate  lines,  and,  seeing  an 
interview  with  Commodore  Dahlgren,  informed 
him  of  what  had  been  done  to  secure  the  bod^ 
of  his  son.  The  corpse  of  the  soldier  lay  in  Uus 
its  second  grave  until  the  evacuation  of  Bidi- 
mond,  when,  an  order  having  been  sent  for  it  by 
the  War  Department,  it  was  again  disinterred  by 
the  two  Lohmans,  and  sent  to  Washington. 

It  has  been  our  object  to  lift  the  veil  of  mys- 
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tery  from  an  obscure  and  interestini^  event  In 
doing  80,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  fiicts 
stricUy  relative  to  the  secret  fate  of  Colonel  Dahl- 
gren's  body  from  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  Rich- 
mond, which,  until  after  the  capture  of  the  city,* 
remained,  to  all  except  the  few  individuals  named 
by  us  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  one  of  the 
most  impenetrable  mysteries  of  the  war.  Many 
Confederate  officials  knew  that  the  body  had  been 
deposited  at  Oakwood,  but  they  were  ignorant  to 
the  last  that  it  had  ever  been  removed.  It  has  at 
length  found  its  last  earthly  resting-place. — Bich- 
mcmd  Republic,         

An  Even  Chance. — "  Travelling  in  the  County 
of  Sevier,  Arkansas,"  saj^s  an  editor,  '*  the  stage 
was  stopped  on  some  trifling  business  at  a  house 
where  hved  one  of  the  memest  and  prettiest  of 
the  beautiful  damsels  of  that  highly  favored  coun- 
try. She  came  out  to  the  stage  looking  as  fresh 
as  Hebe,  and  we,  having  known  her  before,  and 
presuming  on  the  privileges  of  a  paterfamilias, 
asked  her  if  it  were  possible  she  had  not  married 
yet? 

"  *  No,  sir,'  she  answered  ;  *  and  what's  more 
than  that,  I  don't  intend  to,  until  the  very  last 
one  of  the  volunteers  gets  back.  I  mean  to  wait, 
and  let  them  have  an  even  chance.' " 


PRICE'S  APPEAL  TO  MISSOURI. 

BY   M.  JEFF.   THOMPSON. 

MissovBi !  Missouri !  Awake  from  thy  slumbers : 
Canst  thou  not  hear  the  hammer  that  rivets  thy 
chains? 
Can't  the  death-shriek  of  Others,  the  wail  of  thy 
mothers, 
The  tears  of  thy  daughters,  arouse  thee  again? 
Come!  rise  in  thy  might,  shake  the  dewdrops  of 
morning 
From  thy  limbs,  and  walk  forth  as  a  lion  to  war, 
For  fanatics  are  forging  bonds  stronger  than  iron, 
To  bind  thee  forever  to  a  conqueror's  car. 

Can  thy  slumbering  senses  be  so  callous  and  dead 
That  even  in  dreams  thou  canst  hear  not  nor  see 
That  the  chains  they  are  striking  from  Afric's  black 
sons 
Are  being  welded  again  to  be  placed  upon  thee  ? 
Canst  thou  not  see  through  the  world  the  finger  of 
scorn 
Is  pointed  at  those  who  submissively  stand 
Beneath  the  foul  yoke,  while  their  brothers  are 
striking 
For  the  freedom  and  glory  of  our  dearly  loved 
hmd? 

O,  rise  in  thy  might ;  drive  the  ••  Huns"  from  thy 
borders. 
And  stand  by  thy  Southern  sons  in  the  fight ; 
Four  forth  all  thy  men  to  help  them  to  battle 

For  Freedom,  for  Glory,  for  Justice,  for  Right ! 
Let  thy  watch-fires  ^low,  and  thy  bugles  blast  high 
O'er  thy  mountams  and  valleys,  o'er  woodland 
and  lea. 
Then  the  glad  shout  shall  ring  o'er  thy  prairies  and 
streams, 
••  Hail !  brothers,  hail !  Missouri  is  free ! 
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A  Neqro  from  Williamsburg,  who  went  into 
Fortress  Monroe  in  compainy  with  one  of  the 
Union  chaplains,  says  that,  before  the  national 
troops  left  Williamsburg,  the  slaves  in  that  vicin- 
ity were  told  to  beware  of  the  "  horrible  Yankees, 
who  had  very  small  bodies,  but  great  large  heads, 
with  front  teeth  hke  horses,  and  were  known  to 
eat  human  flesh."  Upon  being  asked  whether  the 
slaves  believed  this,  he  replied :  "  Dun'no ;  reckon 
not,  massa.  Dem  Yankees  has  got  no  horns,  but 
fights  like  de  debble ! " 


Major  Winthrop,  killed  at  Great  Bethel,  was 
shot  by  a  negro.  The  writer  says:  '*I  have  it 
from  a  member  of  the  Wythe  Rifles,  of  Hampton, 
Virginia,  who  was  present  at  the  fight,  and  saw 
Winthrop  fall,  that  ne  was  shot  by  a  negro  at  the 
suggestion  and  command  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Rifles,  who  said  to  him  substantially:  'These 
Yankees  will  take  you  to  Cuba,  and  sell  you.  If 
you  wish  to  stay  with  your  wife  and  children, 
drive  them  out  of  Virginia.'  The  negro  &eedt 
and,  unconsciously  to  mm,  there  fell  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  friends  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged."  

The  Escape  op  J.  P.  Benjamin. — A  corre- 
spondent at  Havana  relates  the  following  story  of 
the  escape  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  State, 
Judah  P.  Benjamin : 

Early  in  May  he  separated  from  the  President 
(Davis)  near  Washington,  Georgia,  for  the  pur- 
ngse  of  making  his  way  to  Nassau  and  Havana 
nom  some  point  on  the  Florida  coast  He  was 
to  attend  to  some  public  business  at  these  ports, 
and  then  to  reiom  the  President  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi  via  Matamoras  and  Texas.  He  trav- 
elled directly  south,  through  Georgia  and  Florida, 
on  horseback,  disguised  as  a  fSeurmer  in  search  of 
lands  on  which  to  settle,  and  passed  through  the 
country  without  exciting  suspicion  or  attracting 
attention,  until  he  reached  the  lower  side  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida.  He  was  informed  that  no 
boats  were  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
went  thence  to  the  Gulf  shore,  where  after  a 
month's  delay  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  ship's 
yawl-boat  and  two  men  who  were  wiling  to  nsk 
their  Uves  upon  the  sea  in  it  The  open  boat  was 
about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  in  which  they  coasted 
the  Peninstda  until  they  reached  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  Florida  Ree(  where  they  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  boat  someyrhat  larger,  but  still  an  open 
boat,  m  which  they  put  to  sea  to  cross  the  Gmlf 
Stream,  and  fortunately  reached  the  Bimines  upon 
the  Banks,  after  a  passage  of  sixty  hours.  On 
Monday,  the  10th  of  July,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reach  Nassau,  in  which  he  was  baffled 
by  head  winds  and  heavy  weather,  he  put  back  to 
the  Bimines.  On  the  Idth  he  took  passage  from 
the  Bimines  for  Nassau  in  a  small  sloop  of  nine 
tons  burden,  loaded  with  sponges,  and  on  Friday, 
the  14th,  this  sloop  foundered  at  sea,  when  thirty 
mUes  distant  from  the  nearest  land.  The  vessel 
went  down  so  rapidly  that  he,  with  the  colored 
men  who  formed  the  crew,  had  barely  time  to 
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jump  into  a  skiff  in  tow  of  the  sloop  before  she 
sank.  In  this  boat,  with  a  light  mast,  sails,  and 
compass,  and  their  only  provisions  a  pot  of  boiled 
rice,  which  the  negroes  had  cooked  for  their 
breakfast, — in  this  leaky  and  overloaded  boat, 
and  having  but  one  oar,  they  made  for  land,  and, 
as  the  weather  was  calm  and  a  vessel  in  sight,  by 
dint  of  energetic  sctdling,  they  reached  the  light- 
house vessel  at  five  P.  M.,  and  were  cordially  re- 
ceived, by  Captain  Stewart,  on  board  the  Georgia, 
Her  Britanmc  M^esty's  light-house  yacht,  and 
were  warmly  and  most  cordially  entertained. 
This  vessel  was  on  an  official  tour  of  light-house 
inspection  upon  the  banks,  and  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Benjamin,  returned  him  once  more  to  the 
Bimines.  There  Mr.  Benjamin  chartered  another 
vessel  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Nassau, 
Friday,  the  2l8t.  On  Saturday,  the  22d,  he  sailed 
on  board  the  good  schooner  Britannia,  and  ar- 
rived at  Havana  on  the  25th,  safe  and  sound. 

His  whole  trip  occupied  the  best  part  of  three 
months,  out  of  which  thirty  days  were  passed  at 
sea  in  miserable  open  boats ;  at  least,  twenty-two 
days  in  the  smallest  crafts  that  float 


"  O,  bother  yer  staff !  "  was  the  petulant  re- 
ply. **  Qo  you  and  take  the  sate,  and  stick  y& 
staff  out  of  Uie  windy." 


An  Incident  at  Chattanooga.  —  Stepping 
to  my  door  one  evening,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
varied  life  of  Market  Street,  I  saw  a  refreshing 
spectacle.  Coming  down  the  centre  of  that  broad 
thoroughfare,  with  musket  at  right  shoulder  shift, 
head  bent  slightly  forward,  and  the  step  and  air 
of  a  veteran,  was  a  negro  boy  of  about  twenty 
years,  wearing  the  army  blue.  Following  behind* 
crowding  close  up  around^and  in  a  line  extending 
far  behind  him,  were  about  two  hundred  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States 
army.  On  passed  the  colored  Sergeant — such 
was  his  rank  —  and  onward  crowded  and  fol- 
lowed the  late  Southern  warriors.  Not  another 
guard  about  them,  not  another  menacing  bayo- 
net in  sight  The  gleam  of  the  negro's  bayonet 
told  them  of  rations  and  quarters  cmead,  and  of 
danger  behind.  I  saw  him  pass  on  with  his 
charge,  never  looking  behind  him,  yet  losing; 
none,  until  he  handed  them  over  to  the  authori- 
ties at  the  military  prison,  from  which  they  were 
next  day  paroled.  ^-Letter  from  a  Soldier, 


General  Logan  and  the  Ieishman. — Just 
before  the  capture  of  Savannah,  General  Logan, 
with  two  or  three  of  his  staff,  entered  the  depot 
at  Chicago  one  fine  morning,  to  take  the  cars  east, 
on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  command.  The  General, 
being  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  others, 
stepped  upon  the  platform  of  a  car,  and  was  about 
to  enter  it,  but  was  stopped  by  an  Irishman  with : 

"  Ye'll  not  be  goin'  in  there.** 

"  Why  not,  sir  P  "  asked  the  General. 

"  Because  them's  a  leddies'  caer,  and  no  gentle- 
manll  be  goin*  in  there  without  a  leddy.  There's 
wan  sate  m  that  caer  over  there,  ef  yees  want  it," 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  it. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  General,  "  I  see  there  is  one 
eeaty  but  what  shall  I  do  with  iny  staff?  " 


Taking  the  Oath.  —  At  Richmond,  Virginia, 
a  modest  young  country  girl,  on  applying  for  ra- 
tions to  one  of  the  relief  agents,  was  asked  if  she 
had  ever  taken  the  oath.  **  No,  indeed,  sir,"  was 
her  terrified  reply;  "I  never  swore  in  all  my 
life."  **  But  you  must  take  the  oath,  my  good 
g[irl,"  said  the  a^nt,  *'  or  I  cannot  give  you  the  rap 
tions."  "  No,  mdeed,  I  can't,  sir,"  said  the  girl ; 
"  mother  always  taught  me  never  to  swear."  The 
agent  mildly  persisted,  and  the  maiden  as  perti- 
naciously refused  all  attempts  at  persuasion,  until, 
overcome  at  last  by  the  dreadful  conffict  between 
necessity  and  her  high  sense  of  moral  duty,  she 
stammered^ut  with  downcast  lids,  "  Well,  sir,  if 
you  will  make  me  do  such  a  horrid,  wicked  thiii^ 
then  d — n  the  Yankees ! " 


Reminiscences  of  President  Lincoln.  — 
'*It  was  not  our  good  fortune  to  know  mach, 
personally,  of  the  hte  President,"  says  the  editor 
of  the  Lowell  Citizen.  **  In  fact,  the  only  time 
we  ever  saw  him  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  busi- 
ness visit  to  Washington,  in  the  last  days  of 
March,  just  before  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Our 
special  errand  rekted  to  an  unfinished  matter  al- 
ready in  his  hands,  and,  a  moment's  attention  to 
it  beingall  that  was  required,  we  made  our  way 
to  the  White  House,  fully  resolved  not  to  be  in- 
trusive, nor  to  worry  him  with  impertinent  nat- 
ters, of  which  he  had  already  more  than  enough. 
Our  card  was  passed  in,  and  we  awaited  our 
chances  in  the  anteroom,  with  a  dozen  comers, 
perhaps,  among  whom  were  recognized  senators 
and  members  of  the  '  popular  branch.'  One  of 
the  latter,  coming  from  the  President's  own  State, 
gave  us  a  hint  that  this  waiting  for  '  an  audience  * 
was  a  decided  uncertainty,  often  resulting  in  hope 
deferred.  Our  friend  added  that  he  had  been  him- 
self waiting  and  watching  for  his  chance  nearly 
three  weeks.  His  case  was  simply  that  of  a  wid- 
ow's son,  who  had  deserted,  and  who  was  there- 
fore liable  to  be  shot. 

**  The  mother  was  half  distracted  with  grief^  and 
her  petition  for  pardon  was  to  be  ur^d.  Pres- 
ently walked  in,  with  nimble  ste^,  a  middle-sized^ 
well-built,  stem-visa^ed  man,  with  his  budget  of 
papers,  and  who,  as  if  at  home,  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  President's  room.  That  was  Sec- 
retary Stanton.  The  waiting  gentlemen,  who  rec- 
ognized the  Secretary  of  War,  here  gave  know- 
ing winks  of  discouragement,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'It's  an  all-night  business;  Stanton  has  impor- 
tant despatches  from  the  front.'  But  a  half  hour 
sufficed,  and,  when  the  Secretary  passed  out,  ibs 
gray-haired  messenger,  whose  open,  pleasant  Irish 
countenance  has  been  familiar  to  callers  at  the 
White  House  since  it  was  occupied  by  President 
Jackson,  notified  the  gentlemen  in  waiting  —  the 
Illinois  member  was  now,  unluckily,  not  among 
them  —  that  the  President  would  now  see  them 
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all  at  once ;  and  aQ  were  ushered  in.  This  was 
oor  first  and  only  view  of  Abraham  Lincoln  face 
to  face.  His  countenance  bore  that  open,  benig- 
nant outline  we  had  expected;  but  what  struck 
us  especially  was  its  cheerful,  wide-awake  ex- 
pressiveness, which  we  had  never  met  vrith  in  the 
pictures  of  our  beloved  chief.  The  secret  of  tiiis 
may  have  been  that  he  had  just  been  hearing 
good  news  from  Grant — for  such  was  the  fact. 

**  But  our  chief  purpose  in  this  sketch  is  to 
describe,  in  brief,  the  bearing  of  the  President  in 
this  short  interview.  After  saluting  his  little 
circle  of  callers,  they  were  seated,  and  attended 
to  in  turn.  First  in  order  was  a  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington, praving  for  pardon  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
serting solaier. 

"  *  WeU,'  said  the  President,  after  carefully  read- 
ing the  paper,  '  it  is  only  natural  for  one  to  want 
pcffdon ;  but  I  must  in  such  a  case  ha^e  a  respon- 
sible name  that  I  know,  I  don't  know  you.  Do 
you  live  in  the  city?*  'Yes.'  *Do  you  know 
the  Mayor  ?  *  •  Yes.*  •  Well,  bring  me  his  name, 
and  111  let  the  boy  off.'   The  soldier  was  pardoned. 

"  Next  came  a  well-developed  man  of  French 
accent,  from  New  Orleans.  He  was  evidently  a 
diffident  person,  not  knowing  precisely  how  to 
state  his  case ;  but  the  burden  of  it  was,  that  he 
was  a  real-estate  holder  in  New  Orleans,  and  since 
the  advent  of  military  rulers  there,  he  could  not 
collect  his  rents,  which  were  his  living.  '  Your 
case,  my  friend,'  said  the  President,  'maybe  a 
hard  one,  bat  it  might  have  been  worse.  Ii,  with 
your  musket,  you  had  taken  your  chance  with 
our  boys  before  Richmond,  you  might  have  found 
your  bed  before  now.  But  the  point  is,  what  would 
you  have  me  do  for  you  P  I  have  much  to  do, 
and  the  courts  have  been  opened  to  relieve  me  in 
this  regard.'  The  applicant,  still  embarrassed, 
said,  *  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  before 
big  men.'  '  And  for  that  matter,^  it  was  quickly 
responded,  'you  have  no  need  to  change  your 
habit,  for  you  are  not  before  very  big  men  now ; ' 
playfuUy  adding,  '  I  can't  go  into  the  collection 
business.'  The  New  Orleans  man  was  finally  sat- 
isfied that  a  President  cannot  do  everything  that 
ought  to  be  done  to  redress  individual  grievances. 
These  instances,  though  not  specially  remarkable 
in  themselves,  serve  to  set  off  in  a  strong  light 
Uiose  traits  of  character  which  shed  such  a  radi- 
ance over  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  studied 
intently  the  grievances  of  the  humblest.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  affected  dignity  on  account 
of  the  hign  post  which  he  filled.  He  had  a  fel- 
low-ffeeling  lor  his  countrymen  —  a  love  for  jus- 
tice —  above  all,  a  true  fear  of  God  —  a  sacred 
regard  for  Ae  rights  of  all.  These  were  our  first- 
sight  impressions  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  are 
likely  to  be  lasting." 

A  Verse  of  Welcome.  —  A  clergyman  in  Il- 
linois wrote  an  ode  of  welcome  for  a  returning 
regiment    The  first  verse  ran  thus : 

•*  And  O,  come  home,  thou  wondrous  man. 

Who  never  said,  *  I  can't '  — 
We  wait,  we  look,  we  long  for  you ; 
Come  back,  Ulysses  Grant  I  "^ 


THE   SOUTHERN   CROSS. 

BT   ST.  OBOBOB  TUOXBB. 

O,  SAT,  can  you  see,  through  the  gloom  and  the 
storm. 
More  bright  for  the  darkness,  that  pure  constel- 
lation ? 
Like  the  symbol  of  love  and  redemption  its  form, 

As  it  points  to  the  haven  of  hope  for  the  nation. 
How  raaiant  each  star !  as  they  beacon  afiir, 
Giving  promise  of  peace,  or  assurance  in  war ; 
'Tis  Uie  Cross  of  the  South,  which  shall  ever  re- 
main 
To  light  us  to  Freedom  and  Glory  again. 

How  peaceful  and  blest  was  America's  soil, 

Till  betrayed  by  the  guile  of  the  Puritan  demon. 
Which  lurks  under  Virtue,  and  springs  from  its 
coil, 
To  fiisten  its  fimgs  in  the  life-blood  of  freemen ! 
Then  loudly  appeal  to  each  heart  that  can  feel, 
And  crush  the  foul  viper  'neath  Liberty's  heel ; 
And  the  Cross  of  the  South  shall  forever  remain 
To  light  us  to  Freedom  and  Glory  again. 

'Tis  the  emblem  of  peace,  'tis  the  day-star  of  hope, 
Like  the  sacred  Labarum,  which  guided  the  Ro- 
man: 
From  the  sberes  of  the  Gulf  to  the  Delaware's 
slope, 
'Tis  the  trust  of  the  tree,  and  the  terror  of  foemen. 
Fling  its  folds  to  the  air,  while  we  boldly  declare 
The  rights  we  demand,  or  the  deeds  that  we  dare ; 
And  the  Cross  of  the  South  shall  forever  remain 
To  light  us  to  Freedom  and  Glory  again. 

ivLt,  if  peace  should  be  hopeless,  and  justice  de- 
nied. 
And  war's  bloody  vulture  should  flap  his  black 
pinions. 

Then  gladly  to  arms  !  while  we  hurl,  in  our  pride, 
Defiance  to  tyrants,  and  death  to  their  minions, 

With  our  front  to  the  field,  swearing  never  to  yield, 

Or  return  like  the  Spartan  in  death  on  our  slueld  ; 

And  the  Cross  of  the  South  shall  triumphantly 
wave 

As  the  flag  of  the  free,  or  the  pall  of  the  brave. 


A  Patbiotic  Family. — John  Fon  Rodd  is  a 
German,  and  a  son  of  William  Henry  Fon  Rodd, 
Esq.,  of  Butztown,  Pa.  The  father  is  eighty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  has  lost  nine  sons  in  the  war  for 
the  Union.  Ei^ht  of  these  were  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  other  died  of  starvation  in  the  rebel  pens 
at  Salisbury.  While  a  prisoner,  the  son  last  re- 
ferred to  actuallv  ate  his  right  hand,  so  great  was 
Ids  hunger.  John,  from  whom  we  have  obtained 
our  information,  is  the  tenth  and  youngest  of  the 
brotiiers,  and  he  bears  the  scars  of  eight  wounds 
received  in  battle.  He,  too,  was  for  a  time  a 
prisoner  at  Salisbury,  and  was  only  released  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  His  recital  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  starving  prisoners  fully  confirms  all 
the  accounts  that  have  heretofore  been  published 
of  the  Southern  Iwrbarism  under  which  our  men 
suffered.  Upon  inquiry,  we  learn  from  other 
sources,  that  Henry  William  Fon  Rodd,  the 
father  of  the  ten  heroes,  has  for  many  years  been 
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one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  Butz- 
town.  Is  there  anoUier  man  in  the  world  who 
has  sacrificed  more  sons  upon  the  altar  of  our 
country  than  this  aged  German? — Harrislmrg 
Tdegraph.  

Faithful  unto  Death.  «•- In  the  year  1861, 
when  the  first  call  for  troops  was  made,  James 
Hendrick,  a  yoimg  man  of  eighteen,  resolved  to 
leave  his  father's  roo(  in  Wisconsin,  and  go  forth 
to  battle  for  the  flag.  At  the  time  mentioned  he 
was  attached  to  a  young  girl  of  nearly  the  same 

ras  himself,  whose  parents  were  rated  among 
**  rich  ones  **  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Her  name  was  Ellen  Goodrid^e.  Previous  to 
leaving  for  the  seat  of  war  he  mformed  her  of 
his  intentions,  promising  to  return  in  a  few 
months.  After  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  his 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  receiv- 
ing a  Lieutenant's  commission,  Hendrick  resolved 
to  enter  the  service  for  three  years,  and  wrote  to 
his  parents  and  sweetheart  to  that  effect  The 
news  was  received  by  the  girl  with  foreboding, 
and  she  resolved  to  accompany  him.  She  imme- 
diately acquainted  her  parents  with  her  resolve, 
who,  m  reply,  turned  her  from  the  house,  and 
bade  her  never  come  back. 

She  went,  and  flndins  out  her  lover's  regiment, 
obtained  permission  to  do  the  cooking  at  the  Col- 
onel's headquarters.  She  followed  the  regiment 
through  the  battles  of  Gettysbu^,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  the  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor, 
Petersburg,  and  Richmond,  and  in  the  interven- 
ing time  went  out  with  joung  Hendrick  in  many 
skirmishes  and  raids,  m  one  of  which  she  was 
wounded  in  the  arm,  the  ball  making  a  very  bad 
flesh  wound.  After  Lee  surrenderea,  the  object 
of  her  choice  was  taken  deathly  sick,  and  was 
forwarded  in  an  ambulance  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  placed  in  the  hospitaL  Here,  again,  her 
noble  heart  showed  itselfl  She  watched  over 
him,  bathed  his  fevered  brow,  read  to  him,  wrote 
home  letters  for  him,  and  finally,  with  a  broken 
heart,  closed  his  eyes  in  death.  The  day  before 
his  death  an  Episcopal  minister  joined  the  two 
in  marriage  —  ne  dyin^  with  a  painful  disease, 
and  she  nearly  crazed  with  the  thought  that,  after 
four  long  years  of  suffering,  he  for  whom  she  had 
given  up  home,  friends,  everything  dear  on  earth, 
and  for  whom  she  had  braved  every  danger,  was 
going  to  another  world. 


GovEENOB  Andrew  as  a  Wag  and  a  Pa- 
triot. —  Military  necessity  prevented  two  young 
lovers  from  joining  hands  in  marriage.  The  sol- 
dier was  four  times  prevented  from  getting  his 
leave  of  absence.  The  War  Department  did  not 
find  it  consistent  with  its  duty  to  permit  the  lady 
and  her  brother  to  go  to  the  distant  front  to  have 
the  rite  duly  solemnized,  so  that  the  wife  might 
share  the  lot  of  the  husband. 

At  last  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  heart  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  with  the  success  that  attends  such  an  appeal 
when  official  obligation  allows  the  indulgence  of 


his  kindly  sensibilities  and  gentle  sympathies. 
The  letter  of  his  fair  correspondent  moved  the 
Executive  and  the  man,  and  he  at  once  forwarded 
it  to  Washington  with  the  following  indorsement, 
which  succeeded  in  smoothing  the  course  of  true 
love,  and  melting  Mars  to  tendemefts.  This  was 
not  the  first  or  only  instance  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernor brought  about  other  unions,  in  the  midst 
of  his  endeavors  to  preserve  the  Union  of  the 
States. 

"  To  ike  Han,  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War: 

"This  case  appeals  to  all  our  sympathies  a& 
patriots  and  as  gentlemen,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
chivalry  of  the  Department  of  War,  which  pre- 
sides over  more  heroes  than  Homer  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  better  and  braver  than  his  Muse  ever 
sung — I  pray  you  to  grant  this  request  of  my 
fair  correspfndent,  and  generations  will  rise  up 
and  call  us  blessed.  J.  A.  A." 


Uncle  Sam  Eyertwherb. — A  soldier  of  a 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  who  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  ChanceUorsville,  and  left  on  the  field, 
afterwards  related  his  adventures  to  the  ColoneL 
When  the  tide  of  battle  had  swept  past  the  spot 
where  he  lav,  a  rebel  soldier  came  to  him,  and 
took  away  his  canteen,  haversack,  musket,  and 
accoutrements,  and  finally  demanded  his  coat  and 
shoes.  At  this  the  Pennsylvanian  at  first  de- 
murred, but  was  forced  to  submit.  Thereupon 
ensued  a  conversation: 

"  Where  do  you  beloi^  ?  "  asked  the  rebel. 

"  To  Pennsylvania,"  ms  the  reply. 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  down  here  in  Vir- 
ginia?" 

"  Veil,  I  comes  down  here  to  fight,"  said  the 
unlucky  Buck  County  man. 

"  To  fight,  eh  P  "  said  the  Virginian ;  "  why 
don't  you  fight  in  your  own  State,  if  you  want 
to  fight:  what  business  have  you  here  in  Vir- 
ginia?" 

The  question  might  have  been  a  poser  for 
some,  but  the  brave  Dutchman  replied : 

'*  Vel,  I  fights  mit  Uncle  Sam,  and  Unde  Sam 
he  goes  ^fryvere." 


General  Grant's  War  Horse. — The  Geo- 
end  was  peculiarly  proud  of  his  stud,  but  partio* 
ularlv  so  of  his  war  charger.  To  the  few  friends 
to  whom  he  unbends  he  took  great  delight  in  ex- 
hibiting his  horses.  A  friend  was  with  Grant  one 
day,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  horses 
"  rerhaps,"  said  the  General,  "  you  would  like  to 
see  the  norse  I  have  ridden  during  all  the  cam- 
paigns that  I  have  commanded."  The  General 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  out  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  gentleman,  the  animal  seemed  no 
more  than  a  lady's  palfrey.  Small,  slender,  with 
agile  limbs,  black  as  a  coal,  an  eye  like  a  hawk, 
intelligent,  but  mild,  with  the  unimstakable  ^  lick  ** 
on  each  side  of  the  mane,  not  unlike  the  ^  cow- 
lick "  on  a  boy's  head,  looking,  for  all  the  world, 
like  a  family  pet  for  women  and  children.    The 
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visitor  uttered  his  astonishment  by  saying: 
*•  Beautiful,  but  no  endurance."  "  Endurance  I" 
said  General  Grant ;  '*  this  animal  exceeds  any 
horse  flesh  I  ever  saw  for  endurance.  I  have 
taken  this  horse  out  at  daylight,  and  kept 
in  the  saddle  till  dark,  and  he  came  in  as  firesh 
when  I  returned  as  when  I  saddled  him  in  the 
morning.  Gold  could  not  buy  him.  He  was  im- 
ported firom  a  rare  breed  bj  Jeff  Davis  himself. 
He  was  taken  from  Jeff  Davis'  plantation."  This 
conversation  was  held  just  before  Davis  was 
cauffht  "I  suppose,"  said  the  visitor,  "you 
woiud  exchange  this  horse  for  Jeff  Davis?" 
"  You  have  said  it,"  said  the  General.  "  I  would 
exchange  it  for  the  rebel  chief,  but  for  nothing 
else  under  heaven." 


Thb  Presidekt  and  an  Ohio  Boy.  —  A  cor- 
respondent, describing  the  throng  of  visitors 
who  crowded  President  Johnson's  office,  said : 

"  Among  those  favored  with  an  interview  was 
hi^h  private  G.  Van  Zant,  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Ohio,  thirteen  years  old,  a  clean-faced  and  bright- 
eyed  youth,  who  has  made  the  entire  campaign 
from  Atlanta  with  the  regiment,  acting  part  of 
the  time  as  drummer-boy,  and  part  as  Orderly 
to  General  Ward.  *  Well,  my  son,'  said  the 
President,  *what  do  you  want?  A  Brevet,  I 
suppose.  Brevet  Corporal  ?  how  will  that  do  ?' 
*  No,  sir,  I  don't  care  for  rank.  I  have  a  pony 
brought  all  the  way  through,  and  they  are  going 
to  take  him  from  me,  and  I  want  to  take  him 
home  and  keep  him.'  'You  shall  have  him' — 
and  writing  an  order  foi)i transportation,  directed 
the  officers  to  let  him  have  the  pony.  '  Now  I 
am  all  right  again ; '  and  with  a  '  Thank  you/  he 
left  the  President." 


Wanderebs.  —  A  large  number  of  Bx-Con- 
federate  officers  and  soldiers  were  wandering 
about  the  Northern  cities  in  a  disconsolate  sort  of 
way,  their  "  occupation  gone." 

A  gentleman  met  one  of  them  in  the  street. 
They  had  known  each  other  in  the  old  days,  and 
the  following  conversation  ensued : 

Confederate  Colonel  —  "Halloa,  Jones!  how 
are  you  ?  " 

Union  Gentleman  —  "Is  that  you,  Harry? 
What  are  you  doing  here  ?  You've  no  business 
here ;  I'll  have  you  arrested." 

Confederate  —  (throwing  his  arms  wildly  in 
the  air)  —  "  Great  heavens !  where  am  I  to  go  ? 
There's  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 
for  me;  where  am  I  to  go?  I'm  subjugated, 
whipped,  conquered  —  anything  you  please.  I'm 
a  deuced  sight  better  Union  man  than  you.  I'm 
for  Andy  Johnson,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips ;  am  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

Union  —  "  Well !  Ill  have  you  arrested,  any- 
how.   You're  a  rebel ! " 

Confederate  —  "Arrested!  Look  a  here  — 
(pulling  out  a  package  of  papers) — there's 
twenty  oaths  I've  taken,  besides  being  paroled. 


Why,  Pve  sworn  myself  into  another  Tophet  to 
get  out  of  that  infernal  Confederacy.  Here's  my 
brother,  who  has  always  been  a  Union  man,  and 
now  furnishes  me  with  the  funds  for  speculation 
South.  I  am  going  down  to  Savannah  to  see  if 
I  can't  buy  my  farm  back  again.    Good  by ! " 


Incidents  of  Antietam. — My  confrhre  and 
myself  were  within  a  few  yards  of  Hooker.  It 
was  a  very  hot  place.  We  could  not  distinguish 
the  "  ping "  of  the  individual  bullets,  but  their 
combined  and  mingled  hum  was  like  the  din  of  a 
great  Lowell  factory.  Solid  shot  and  shell  came 
shrieking  through  tne  air,  but  over  our  heads,  as 
we  were  on  the  extreme  front 

Hooker -»  commonplace  before — the  moment 
he  heard  the  guns,  loomed  up  into  gigantic  stat- 
ure. His  eye  gleamed  with  the  grand  anger  of 
battle.  He  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  to  do, 
to  feel  that  h^  was  master  of  the  situation,  and 
to  impress  every  one  else  with  the  fact  Turning 
to  one  of  his  staff,  and  pointing  to  a  spot  near 
us,  he  said : 

"  Go,  and  tell  Captain to  bring  his  bat- 
tery and  plant  it  there  at  once ! " 

The  Lieutenant  rode  away.  After  giving  one 
or  two  further  orders  with  great  clearness,  rapid- 
ity, and  precision.  Hooker's  eye  turned  again  to 
that  mass  of  rebel  infantry  in  the  woods,  and  he 
said  to  anoUier  officer,  witn  great  emphasis : 

"  Go,  and  tell  Captain to  bring  his  bat- 
tery here  instantly ! " 

Sending  more  messages  to  the  various  divisions 
and  batteries,  only  a  single  member  of  the  staff 
remained.  Once  more  scanning  the  woods  with 
his  eager  eye.  Hooker  directed  the  aid : 

"  Go,  and  tell  Captain to  bring  that  bat- 
tery here  without  one  second's  delay.  Why,  my 
God,  how  he  can  pour  it  into  their  infantry  I" 

By  this  time  several  of  the  body-guard  had 
&llen  from  their  saddles.  Our  horses  plunged 
wildly.  A  shell  ploughed  the  ground  under  my 
rearing  steed,  and  another  exploded  near  Mr. 
Smalley,  throwing  great  clouds  of  dust  over  both 
of  us.  Hooker  leaped  his  white  Ivorse  over  a 
low  fence  into  an  adjacent  orchard,  whither  we 
gladly  followed.  Though  we  did  not  move  more 
than  thirty  yards,  it  took  us  comparatively  out 
of  range. 

The  desired  battery,  stimulated  by  three  suc- 
cessive messages,  came  up,  with  smoking  horses, 
at  a  fuU  run,  was  unlimbered  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  began  to  pour  shots  into  the  enemy, 
who  were  also  suffering  severely  from  our  infan- 
try discharges.  It  was  not  many  seconds  before 
they  began  to  waver.  Through  the  rifting  smoke, 
we  could  see  their  line  sway  to  and  fro ;  then  it 
broke  like  a  thaw  in  a  yeat  river.  Hooker  rose 
up  in  his  saddle,  and,  m  a  voice  of  suppressed 
thunder,  exclaimed : 

" There  they  go,    .    .    .    Forward!" 

Our  whole  line  moved  on.  It  was  now  nearly 
dark.  Havine  shared  the  experience  of  **  Fight- 
ing Joe  Hooker"  quite  long  enough,  I  turned 
towards  the  rear.    Fresh  troops  were  pressing 
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forward,  and  stragglers  were  ranged  in  long  lines 
behind  rocks  and  trees. 

Riding  slowly  along  a  grassy  slope,  as  I  sup- 
posed quite  out  of  range,  my  meditations  were 
disturbed  by  a  cannon  ball,  whose  rush  of  air 
fanned  my  face,  and  made  my  horse  shrink  and 
rear  almost  upright.  The  next  moment  came 
another  behind  me,  and  by  the  great  blaze  of  a 
fire  of  rails,  which  the  soldiers  had  built,  I  saw  it 
«  rieochei  down  the  slope,  like  a  foot-ball,  and  pass 
right  tl  rou^h  a  column  of  our  troops  in  blue,  who 
were  marching  steadily  forward.  The  gap  which 
it  made  was  iounediately  closed  up. 

Men  with  litters  were  groping  tlurough  the  dark- 
ness, bearing  the  wounded  back  to  the  ambu- 
lances. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  wandered  to  a  farm-house 
(^pcupied  by  some  of  our  pickets.  We  dared  not 
hght  candles,  as  it  was  witnin  range  of  the  enemv. 
The  family  had  left  I  tied  my  horse  to  an  apple 
tree,  and  lay  down  upon  the  parlor <floor,  with  my 
saddle  for  a  pillow.  At  intervals  during  the 
night,  we  heard  the  popping  of  musketry,  and  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  dawn  the  picket  officer  shook 
me  by  the  arm. 

"  My  Mend,"  said  he,  "  you  had  better  go  away 
as  soon  as  vou  can ;  this  place  is  getting  rather 
hot  for  civilians." 

I  rode  around  through  the  field,  for  shot  and 
shell  were  already  screaming  up  the  nanx>w  lane. 

Thus  conunenced  the  long,  hotly-contested  bat- 
tle of  Antietam.  Our  line  was  three  miles  in 
length,  with  Hooker  on  the  right,  Bumside  on 
the  left,  and  a  great  ffap  in  the  middle,  occupied 
only  by  artillery  ;  while  Fitz-John  Porter,  with 
his  fine  corps,  was  held  in  reserve.  From  dawn 
until  nearly  dark,  the  two  great  armies  wrestled 
like  athletes,  straining  every  muscle,  losing  here, 
gaining  there,  and  at  many  points  fightmg  the 
some  ground  over  and  over  again.  It  was  a  fierce, 
sturdy,  indecisive  conflict. 

Five  thousand  spectators  viewed  the  struggle 
from  a  hill  comparatively  out  of  range.  Not  more 
than  three  persons  were  struck  there  during  the 
day.  McClellau  and  his  staff  occupied  another 
ridge  half  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

**  By  Heaven !  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see, 
For  one  who  had  no  friend  or  brother  there." 

No  one  wtea  looked  upon  that  wonderful  pan- 
orama can  describe  or  forget  it.  Every  hill  and 
vallev,  every  cornfield,  grove,  aud  cluster  of  trees, 
was  fiercely  fought  for. 

The  artillery  was  unceasing;  we  could  often 
count  more  than  sixty  guns  to  the  minute.  It 
was  like  thunder;  and  the  musketry  sounded 
like  the  patter  of  rain-drops  in  an  Apnl  shower. 
On  the  great  field  were  riderless  horses  and  scat- 
tering men,  clouds  of  dirt  from  solid  shot  and 
exploding  shells,  long,  dark  lines  of  infantry  sway- 
ing to  and  fro,  with  columns  of  smoke  rising  from 
their  muskets,  red  flashes  and  white  puffs  from 
the  batteries  —  with  the  sun  shining  brightly  on 
ad  this  scene  of  tumult,  and  beyond  it,  upon  the 
dark,  rich  woods,  and  the  clear  blue  mountains 
south  of  the  Potomac  —  A.  D.  Bichardson. 


A  Spunky  Pbisoneb.  —  A  CaptaiQ  of  one  of 
the  New  York  companies  said  he  was  exceed- 
ingljr  anxious  to  be  exchanfi;ed  and  return  home; 
but  if  he  thought  such  exchange  would  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  we  Confederate  States,  and  lead  to 
their  recognition  by  foreign  powers,  he  would  re- 
fuse it  He  preferred  rather  that  both  sides 
should  shoot  or  nang  all  the  prisoners  that  should 
be  taken,  and  he  would  willingly  stand  his  chance 
with  the  rest  —  Southern  paper. 


At  the  Feont.  — On  the  day  of  President 
Lincoln's  funeral,  a  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
soldier,  anxious  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the 
procession,  happened  to  step  before  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
nud^d  him  on  the  elbow,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving, "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  are  right  in 
front  of  us."  Bowing  handsomely  in  return,  the 
soldier  replied,  *'  That  is  nothing  remarkable  for 
me,  sir ;  I  have  been  in  front  of  you  for  three 
years."  So  these  iron  men,  marching  with  the 
nonchalance  of  veterans,  are  the  men  who  have 
stood  in  "  front  of  us  for  three  years." 


Noble  Southern  Women. — Much  has  been 
written  about  Spartan  women  of  old,  —  much 
about  the  noble  Iloman  matron,  —  much  about 
our  excellent  **  foremothers  of  the  Revolution ; " 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  women  of  our 
Sunny  South  to  blend  the  virtues  of  these  hero- 
ines all  in  one,  and  present  to  the  worid  the 
brightest  example  of  nmmess,  courage,  and  pa- 
triotism. Look  at  the  nundreds  of  women  all 
over  our  land  —  delicate  ones,  who  have  been 
reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  who  have  heretofore 
been  shielded  from  eveij  rough  blast;  women 
who,  a  year  ago,  were  lingering  over  the  ivojj 
keys  of  tkieir  pianos,  or  discussing  with  their 
dressmakers  the  shade  of  silk  which  oecame  their 
complexion  best ;  and  see  how  they  have  risen, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  "  AVliat  shall  I  wear  ?  "  is  now  a 
Question  seldom  asked.  The  only  attention  that 
dress  demands  is  Uie  consideration,  **  Will  it  be 
a  piece  of  economy  to  purchase  this  or  that  ? " 
and  daily  we  hear  the  remark, ''  I  want  homespun 
dresses,  —  they  are  the  best  for  us  now."  In- 
stead of  finding  our  women  at  the  piano,  or  on 
the  fashionable  promenade,  we  find  them  busy  at 
their  looms,  busy  at  their  wheels,  busy  making 
soldiers*  uniforms,  busy  making  bandages,  busy 
in  hospitals,  busy  girding  up  their  sons,  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  fathers  for  the  battle-field.  Tell 
me,  are  they  not  a  noble  race  ?  Luxury  has  not 
enervated  them;  adversity  has  not  aepressed 
them.  There  was  once  a  French  queen,  who,  sur- 
rounding herself  by  her  miuds  of  honor,  wrought, 
day  after  day,  on  delicate  tapestry,  with  which  the 
churches  in  her  realm  were  afterwards  huug.  It 
was  thought  to  be  an  act  of  ffreat  virtue  in  her. 
The  fact  was  registered  upon  the  page  of  history; 
and  she  has  been  held  up  to  her  sex  as  a  "  shin- 
ing example."    But  she  did  not,  as  the  wife  of 
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our  Qoyemor  has  done,  set  herself  down  to  sew 
on  heavy  woollen  goods  for  soldiers ;  she  did  not 
throw  aside  the  silken  robe  and  the  golden  chain, 
and  a])ply  herself,  day  after  day,  with  unwearied 
assiduity,  over  stiff  fabrics,  which  make  the  shoul- 
ders ana  the  fingers  alike  ache.  Nearly  all  the 
bandages  that  were  used  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Manassas,  between  the  2l8t  and  23d  of  July,  1861, 
were  made  and  forwarded  by  two  Georgia  women, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hardaway  and  her  sister,  who  reside 
near  Ck>lumbus.  Southern  matrons  are  indeed 
the  jewels  of  our  land.  —  Southern  Fidd  and 
Fireside. 

UNITED    STATES  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BT  WILLIAM  BOSS  WALLACE. 

God  of  the  Free !  upon  Thy  breath 
Our  Flag  is  for  the  Right  unrolled 

As  broad  and  braye  as  when  its  Stars 
First  lit  the  hallowed  time  of  old. 

For  Duty  still  its  folds  shall  fly, 
For  Honor  still  its  glories  bum. 

Where  Truth,  Religion,  Valor,  guard 
The  patriot^s  sword  and  martyr's  urn. 

No  t3rrant's  impious  step  is  ours; 

No  lust  of  power  on  nations  rolled : 
Our  Flag — for  friends,  a  starry  sky ; 

For  traitart,  storm  in  eyery  fold. 

O,  thus  we'll  keep  our  Nation's  life. 

Nor  fear  the  bolt  by  despots  hurled ; 
The  blood  of  all  the  world  is  here. 

And  they  who  strike  us  strike  the  world ! 

to 

God  of  the  Free !  our  Nation  bless 
In  its  strong  manhood  as  its  birth, 

And  make  its  life  a  Star  of  Hope 
For  all  the  struggling  of  the  earth. 

Then  shout  beside  thine  Oak,  (^iorth ! 

O  South,  waye  answer  with  fl^  Palm ! 
And  in  our  Union's  heritage 

Together  sing  the  Nation's  Psalm ! 


The  Colored  School  at  Danville.  —  A 
correspondent  relates  the  following  in  a  letter 
from  Danyille,  North  Carolina :  A  negro  school 
had  been  established  here  in  one  of  the  hospital 
buildings  for  the  benefit  of  the  junior  portion  of 
the  colored  population.  This  morning  I  paid  it  a 
visit,  and  found  that  it  numbered  some  two  hun> 
dred  and  fifty  scholars,  and  that  there  has  been, 
until  recently,  a  night  school,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty.  The  present 
teacher  is  a  member  of  the  Eighth  Fennsylyania 
cavalry,  who  has  been  detailed  for  the  dutv.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  amused  at  his  style  of 
teaching.  An  orthography  class,  consisting  of 
two  members,  was  reciting  as  I  entered.  The 
teacher  was  seated  behind  a  square  pine  table. 
The  pupils  were  in  front  of  it,  reclining  on  it  with 
their  elbows,  and  leaning  half  way  across.  One 
of  them  was  a  tall,  listless-looking  girl  of  about 
thirteen ;  her  wool  was  gathered  into  sections  and 
twisted  into  "  pig  tails,"  two  of  which  were  tied 


under  the  chin,  while  the  seams  that  marked  the 
seyeral  partings  looked  like  riyers  winding 
through  a  cane-brake.  In  her  hand  she  held  n 
peach-tree  switch,  one  end  of  which  she  chewed 
with  commendable  assiduity.  "Goat,"  shouted 
the  teacher.  "  Dat's  not  de  word,"  said  the  girl ; 
**  I  lest  done  spelled  dat"  "  Well,  boat,  then ; 
spell  that.  Sai/f  you  boys  on  those  back  benches, 
are  you  going  to  keep  quiet  there,  hey  ^  Look 
at  your  ooo&t  now,  and  don't  stare  at  me.  Sit 
up  there,  you!  *  Afoot ,  mo-a>a-t,  moat.'  Say, 
you,  there,  better  raise  yourselyes  up  on  them 
seats,  else  you'll  git  raised  purty  soon.  Stop 
that  noise,  there,  you  boys,  or  ill  giye  you  a  dose 
of  hickory  oil." 

The  next  recitation  was  by  a  class  of  small 
children,  spelling  on  cards.  **  Where's  that  pint- 
er  of  mine  ?  "  demands  the  teacher.  "  It's  done 
broke,  sah,^'  shouted  half  a  dozen  piccaninnies. 
"Who  broke  it?"  (in  a  stentorian  voice.)  Si- 
lence is  the  only  response.  "  Can  none  on  you 
tell  me  who  broke  it  ?  It'll  be  a  dear  break  for 
them,  if  I  find  'em  out ;  Fll  try  how  this  hickory 
will  break  over  their  backs." 

These  illustrations  are  suflicient  to  show  that 
the  colored  school  at  Danville  is  conducted  in  a 
style  now  nearly  obsolete  in  more  favored  locali- 
ties.   

Lucky  and  Unlucky. — Ayoun^  man  from 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  priyate  m  the  Fifty- 
seyenth  regiment,  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
was  hit  by  a  ball  in  the  chin,  which  badly  frac- 
tured the  bone,  and  tore  out  several  teeth.  An- 
other ball  hit  the  right  shoulder,  fractured  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  remains  undiscovered.  The 
third  ball  passed  through  his  abdomen,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  His  companions 
dragged  him  to  a  hole,  where  his  body  and  head 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  enemy ;  but  his  legs  be- 
ing exposed,  one  bsdl  passed  through  the  calf  of 
his  leg,  another  cut  a  deep  groove  through  his 
shin,  another  cut  through  the  top  of  the 
instep,  and  another  carried  away  the  next  to  the 
great  toe.  He  lay  in  the  hole  all  day,  and  was 
then  taken  prisoner,  and  starved  for  seyeral 
months ;  yet  tnis  young  man  returned  to  Worces- 
ter erect  and  in  good  health,  and  not  perceptibly 
lame.    His  name  is  K  P.  Rockwood. 


Inctoents  of  the  South. — "A  Southerner" 
relates  the  following  amusing  affairs : 

**  A  certain  General  of  brigade,  who  was  mor- 
tally woimded  at  Gettysburg,  and  who  died 
within  our  lines,  was  rather  fond  of  the  good 
whiskey  for  which  the  Old  Dominion  is  famous. 
He  rarely  appeared  on  parade  without  being  well 
fortified  witn  a  fair  potion  of  it.  As  soon  as  the 
business  of  the  parade  was  ended,  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  dismount,  and  proceed  to  the  front  of  the 
line,  and  dare  any  officer  or  man  who  thought  he 
could  whip  him,  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  ac- 
companying his  challenge  with  a  volley  of  drunk- 
en aouse  of  the  whole  command.  After  keening 
up  this  display  for  some  time,  without  fiaaing 
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any  one  willing  to  accept  his  invitation,  he  would 
diBmiss  the  parade,  and  return  to  his  quarters 
very  well  pleased  with  the  proceeding. 

"  With  a  favorite  General  the  men  took  many 
liberties,  and  this  very  popularity  seemed  to  de- 
stroy the  deference  usually  paid  to  such  high  offi- 
cers. A  laughable  occurrence  of  this  kind  took 
place  during  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  from 
Yorktown,  m  1862. 

'*  Just  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  General 
Magruder  and  his  staff  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
widow  lady  on  the  road,  and  engaged  dinner. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  a  Louisiana  soldier  came 
up,  and  accosted  the  landlady  with : 

"  *  Madam,  can  I  get  dinner  P ' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  was  the  reply  j  *  but  as  I  am  pre- 
paring dinner  for  General  Magruder  and  staff, 
and  have  not  room  at  my  table  for  more,  you  will 
liave  to  wait  for  a  second  table.' 

"'Very  well,  ma'am.  Thank  you,'  said  the 
soldier,  taking  his  seat  in  a  position  to  command 
a  view  of  the  dining-room.  Watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  servants,  he  waited  untu  the  feast 
was  on  the  table,  and  while  his  hostess  proceeded 
to  the  parlor  to  announce  dinner  to  her  distin- 
guishea  guests,  he  entered  the  dining-room,  and, 
seating  himself  at  the  table,  awaited  further  de- 
velopments, trusting  to  his  impudence  to  get  him 
out  of  the  scrape. 

**  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  partv  of  officers, 
there  was  found  to  be  seats  for  all  but  one,  and 
one  politely  returned  to  the  parlor  to  wait.  The 
General  took  a  seat  next  to  the  soldier,  and,  after 
the  first  course  was  finished,  turned  to  him,  and 
asked: 

"  *  Sir,  have  you  any  idea  with  whom  you  are 
dining? ' 

"  •  No,'  coolly  replied  the  soldier ;  » I  used  to  be 
very  particular  on  that  score  ;  but  since  I  turned 
soldier,  I  don't  care  whom  I  eat  with,  so  that  the 
victuals  are  clean.' 

"  The  joke  was  so  good  that  Magruder  laughed 
heartily  at  it,  and  even  paid  for  the  soldier's  din- 
ner, and  sent  him  on  his  way." 


Among  the  Rebels.  —  Camp  Dennison,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  says  a  corre- 
spondent writing  in  the  summer  of  1862,  was  the 
first  in  that  State,  and  very  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
mihtary  city.  Of  late  it  has  been  used  only  for 
the  sicK  and  wounded,  a  few  regiments  being  un- 
der instructions  there.  Since,  however,  the  new 
call  for  troops,  it  has  been  again  full  of  activity 
and  interest 

Among  those  who  have  been  devoting  much 
labor  to  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  wants  of 
the  sufferers  there,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clayton,  an 
earnest  Methodist,  formerly  of  the  Bethel  in  this 
city,  has  been  prominent.  All  the  sufferers  there 
have  learned  to  look  for  his  visits  with  anxiety. 


Christian.'* 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  than  the 
suits  of  his  visits  through  the  various  wards,  bat 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  notes  I  have  of  con- 
versations of  his  with  wounded  rebels,  of  whom 
we  have  thirty-four  there.  Thev  are  all  hooi 
somewhere  in  the  south-west,  and  have  all  aj^lied 
to  the  Government  for  permission  to  take  the  oath, 
and  be  released  thereon. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  was  a  youth, 
whose  heart  was  evidently  busy  doing  poetic  jus- 
tice to  the  Yankees  he  had  been  taught  to  hate. 
though  he  still  was  anxious  about  Souwem  rights. 
Mr.  Clayton  talked  to  him  for  some  time  concern- 
ing religious  matters,  and  the  young  man  at  last 
broke  in  by  saying,  **  We've  talked  about  religion 
long  enough ;  now  let*s  teJk  politics."  There  was 
a  peculiar  Southemism  about  his  look  and  tone 
that  excited  a  smile  all  around.  "  Well,"  replied 
Mr.  Clayton,  "  I'm  not  much  on  poUtics ;  Fd 
rather  not  talk  about  them  $  tell  me  now  you  felt 
when  you  were  wounded."  "  Thought  it  would 
be  a  sharp  pain,  sir,  but  it  wasn't ;  I  was  wounded 
in  the  le^s,  and  it  was  just  like  being  knocked 
off  my  pms  by  a  strong  luow  from  a  log  of  wood. 
Fell  flat  on  my  belly,  and  mv  knees  drew  them- 
selves up  under  my  chin.  Made  sure  I  was  dead, 
but  thought  it  didn't  make  much  difference,  for  I 
saw  our  men  retreating,  and  knew  the  Yankees 
would  get  me  and  kill  me  sure ;  always  told,  sir, 
the  Yankees  had  horns.  Well,  there  I  lay ;  and 
up  came  a  Colonel  leading  his  men  —  he  was  in 
front,  sir ;  he  jumped  down  from  his  horse,  and 
ran  to  me,  drawing  something  from  his  belt ;  so  I 
gave  up ;  but  it  wasn't  a  pistol,  sir  "  —  and  here 
Uie  boy's  eyes  moistened  —  "  it  was  a  canteen ! 
He  put  it  to  my  lips.  I  drank.  He  jumped  on  his 
horse  again,  and  said, '  Charge,  boys ;  they're  flee- 
ing ! '  Then  some  soldiers  on  foot  came  towards 
me,  and  I  thought  they  were  not  all  like  that  offi- 
cer, and  I  gave  up  again.  But,  sir,  they  said,  *  Com- 
rade, get  ufK*  They  lifted  me  up,  and  said,  *  Put 
your  arms  around  our  necks,  and  we'll  lead  you 
away  from  these  bullets; '  and  these  were  the 
'  damned  Yankees ! '  I  tell  you,  sir,  no  man  ever 
hugged  his  sweetheart  more  friendly  than  I 
hugged  these  Yankees'  necks." 

After  a  few  more  remarks  the  youth  showed  % 
determination  to  **  talk  politics,"  and  asked  Mr. 
Clayton,  "  What  are  you  fighting  for  ?  "  Mr.  Clay- 
ton calmly,  and  in  good  humor,  gave  him  his  ideas 
of  the  issue,  and  in  endine  asked  him  what  they 
were  fighting  for.  "  To  hold  property,  air,"  re- 
plied the  youth  —  "  our  slave  property."  "  How 
many  slaves  did  you  have  ?  "  "  None."  "And 
your"  to  the  next  "None."  He  then  went 
around  to  all  the  thirty-four  rebels,  and  but  one 
was  found  who  had  owned  a  slave.  "  Now,"  said 
Mr.  Clayton,  "  where  are  the  men  who  have  these 
slaves  which  they  are  so  afraid  of  losing  ?  "  Here 
a  man  named  McClellan,  who  has  since  died, 
rose  up  on  his  cot,  and  stretching  out  his  thin 
hand,  said,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  ''They  are  at 
home  enjoying  themselves,  and  have  sent  us  to 
die  for  them  and  theirs."  And  to  this  the  echoes 
around  the  room  were,  "That's so i  that's  God's 
truth." 
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Lyiog  near  this  one  is  an  Irishman.  '<  Well* 
•try*'  ea^rs  the  genial  Mr.  Clayton,  *'  what's  the 
malter  with  you  ?  "  '^  Wounded,  sir ;  slight  wound 
in  the  groin  —  worse  one  in  the  heeL"  "  Where 
were  you  wounded  ?  "  "  Pittsburg  Landing,  sir." 
"  What  part  of  the  battle  P  "  "  Second  fire  of  the 
last  round,  sL-."  "  What,  Monday  ?  Why,  it 
was  rather  hard,  wasn't  it,  to  fight  two  days  and 
then  get  hurt  at  the  very  last?"  "Devil  a  two 
days  did  I  fight  at  all,  sir."  "  Why,  how  was 
that?  "  "  Why,  you  see,  sir,  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  fighting  for,  and  I  didn't  want  to  blow  a  fel- 
low-creature'B  brains  out  without  knowing  what  I 
was  blowing  'em  out  fbr — d'ye  see  ?  No  more  did 
I  want  a  fellow-creature  to  blow  my  brains  out 
without  knowing  what  they  was  blown  out  for ; 
so,  sir,  I  just  snaked  away,  sir.  But  on  Monday 
they  found  me,  sir,  and  drummed  me  in."  He 
was  from  Texas. 

The  only  man  among  these  who  has  held  slaves 
is  a  man  named,  if  I.  remember,  Staten ;  he  is  not 
only  very  anxious  to  take  the  oath,  but  prays  fer- 
vency tnat  our  Government  will  bring  peace  by 
taking  away  the  negroes  from  the  Southerners. 
^  I'm  willing  never  to  see  mine  again,"  said  he, 
'<  and  rely  on  it,  it  is  the  only  way  to  bring  peace, 
the  only  way." 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  FOR  JEFF  DAVIS? 

Weave  him  a  mantle  of  burning  shame ! 
Stamp  on  his  forehead  that  dreadful  name 
Which  deed*  like  his  inscribe  in  blood  — 
A  Traitor  to  man  !  a  Traiior  to  God ! 

Plait  him  a  crown  of  the  flower  that  comes 
In  the  ashes  that  lie  o'er  buried  homes ! 
Let  his  sceptre  be  the  smoking  brand 
Which  his  fiat  sent  throughout  the  land  I 

Let  his  poeans  be  the  bitter  cries 
From  millions  of  anguished  hearts  that  rise. 
Both  day  and  night,  to  that  listening  ear 
Which  ever  stoops  their  plaints  to  hear. 

'Mid  the  ruin  dire  his  hands  have  wrought. 
Let  him  find  the  Throne  he  long  has  sought. 
While  starving  crowds,  in  hoarse  notes  ring, 
Not  Cotton,  but  grim  old  Death  is  king  ! 


Qualities  op  President  Lincoln. — The 
most  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
manner  was  his  simplicity  and  artlessness.  This 
immediately  impressed  itself  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  t!iose  who  met  him  for  me  first  time,  and 
each  successive  interview  deepened  the  impres- 
sion. People  f^ecmed  delighted  to  find  in  the 
ruler  of  the  nation  freedom  from  pomposity  and 
affectation,  mingled  with  a  certain  simple  dignity 
that  never  forsook  him.  Though  pressed  with 
the  weight  of  resjjonsibility  resting  upon  him  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  snrank  from 
assuming  any  of  the  honors,  or  even  titles,  of  the 
position.  After  years  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  writer  cannot  now  recall  a 
single  instance  in  which  ho  spoke  of  himself  as 


Pregident,  or  used  that  title  of  himself,  exoept 
when  actinp^  in  an  official  capacity.  He  always 
sDoke  of  his  position  and  office  vaguely,  as  "  this 
place,"  "  here,"  or  other  modest  phrases.  Once, 
speaking  of  the  room  in  the  Capitol  used  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  during  the  close 
of  a  session  of  Congress,  he  said,  **  That  room, 
you  know,  that  they  call" — dropping  his  voice 
and  hesitating — **  the  President's  room."  To  an 
intimate  friend  who  addressed  him  always  by  his 
own  proper  title,  he  said,  "Now  call  meLincoln, 
and  rll  promise  not  to  tell  of  the  breach  of  eti- 
quette—  if  you  won't — and  I  shall  have  a  rest- 
ing spell  from  Mister  Lincoln." 

With  aU  his  simpUcity  and  unacquaintance  with 
courtly  manners,  his  native  dignity  never  forsook 
him  in  the  presence  of  critical  or  polished  stran- 

fers ;  but  mixed  with  his  angularities  and  bou" 
otnie  was  something  which  spoke  the  fine  fibre 
of  the  man ;  and,  whue  his  sovereign  disregard  of 
courtly  conventionalities  was  somewhat  lu£crous, 
his  native  sweetness  and  straightforwardness  of 
manner  served  to  disarm  criticism,  and  impress 
the  visitor  that  he  was  before  a  man  pure,  self- 
poised,  collected,  and  strong  in  unconscious 
strength.  Q&  1dm  an  accomplished  foreigner, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  courts  was  more  perfect 
than  that  of  tne  English  language,  said,  "He 
seems  to  me  one  grand  gentilhomme  in  di^uise." 


Three  Weeks  at  Gettysburg.  —  This  elo- 
quent and  earnest  sketch  was  written  by  an 
accomplished  lady  of  New  York,  to  whom  the 
entire  loyal  people  of  the  country  are  personally 
indebted  for  her  devotion  in  her  labors  for  the 
Sanitary  Commission  during  the  war : 

"  What  we  did  at  Gettysburg,  for  the  three 
weeks  we  were  there,  vou  will  want  to  know. 
*  We  *  are  Mrs.  —  and  myself,  who,  happeninK 
to  be  on  hand  at  the  right  moment,  glaoly  fefi 
in  with  the  proposition  to  do  what  we  could  at 
the  Sanitary  Commission  Lodge  afler  the  battle. 
There  were,  of  course,  the  agents  of  the  Commis- 
sion, already  on  the  field,  distributing  supplies  to 
the  hospitals,  and  working  night  and  day  among 
the  wounded.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  you  what 
was  done  by  all  the  iig  wheels  of  the  concern, 
but  only  how  two  of  the  smallest  ones  went 
round,  and  what  turned  up  in  the  going. 

"  Twenty-four  hours  we  were  in  making  the 
journey  between  Baltimore  and  Gettysburg,  places 
only  four  hours  apart  in  ordinary  running  time ; 
ana  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
there  was  of  bringing  up  supplies  when  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  and  the  delays  in  transporting 
wounded.  Coming  towards  the  town  at  this 
crawling  rate,  we  passed  some  fields  where  the 
fences  were  down,  and  the  ground  slightly  tossed 
up.  '  That's  where  EJlpatrick's  cavalrymen  fought 
the  rebels,'  some  one  said;  'and  close  by  that 
bam  a  rebel  soldier  was  found  day  before  yester- 
day, sitting  dead ; '  no  one  to  help,  poor  soul, 
'  near  the  whole  city  full.'  The  railroad  bridge, 
broken  up  by  the  enemy.  Government  had  not 
rebuilt  as  yet,  and  we  stopped  two  miles  from  the 
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town,  to  find  that,  as  usual,  just  where  the  Qov- 
eminent  had  left  off,  the  Commission  had  come  in. 
There  stood  their  temporary  lodge  and  kitchen, 
and  here,  hobbling  out  of  tneir  tents,  came  the 
woimded  men  who  had  made  their  way  down 
from  the  corps  hospital,  expecting  to  leave  at 
once  in  the  return  cars. 

'*  This  is  the  way  the  thing  was  managed  at 
first :  The  surgeons,  left  in  care  of  the  wounded 
three  or  four  miles  out  from  the  town,  went  up 
and  down  among  the  men  in  the  morning,  and 
said,  *  Any  of  you  boys  who  can  make  your  way 
to  the  cars,  can  go  to  Baltimore.*  So  off  start  all 
who  think  they  (eel  well  enough,  anything  being 
better  than  the  *  hospitals/  so  called,  for  the  first 
few  days  after  a  battle.  Once  the  men  have  the 
surgeon's  permission  to  go,  they  are  off;  and 
there  may  be  an  interval  of  a  dav,  or  two  days, 
should  any  of  them  be  too  weak  to  reach  the 
tnun  in  tmie,  during  which  these  poor  fellows 
belong  to  no  one,  the  hospital  at  one  end,  the 
railroad  at  the  other,  with  far  more  than  chance 
of  falling  through  between  the  two.  The  Sani- 
tary Commission  knew  this  would  be  so  of  ne- 
cessity, and,  coming  in,  made  a  connecting  link 
between  these  two  ends.  % 

"  For  the  first  few  days  the  worst  coses  only 
came  down  in  ambulances  from  the  hospitals; 
hundreds  of  fellows  hobbled  along  as  best  they 
could,  in  heat  and  dust,  for  hours,  slowly  toiling, 
and  many  hired  farmers*  wagons,  as  hard  as  the 
farmers'  fists  themselves,  and  were  jolted  down 
to  the  railroad,  at  tliree  or  four  dollars  the  man. 
Think  of  the  disappointment  of  a  soldier,  sick, 
body  and  heart,  to  find,  at  the  end  of  this  miser- 
able journey,  that  his  effort  to  ^et  away,  into 
which  he  had  put  all  his  remaming  stock  of 
strength,  was  useless  ;  that  *  the  cars  nad  gone,' 
or  *  the  cars  were  full ; '  that  while  he  was  com- 
ing others  had  stepped  down  before  him,  and  that 
he  must  turn  all  the  weary  way  back  again,  or 
sleep  on  the  roadside  till  the  next  train  *  to-mor- 
row.' Think  what  this  would  have  been,  and 
you  are  ready  to  appreciate  the  relief  and  comfort 
that  was.  No  men  were  turned  back.  You  fed 
and  you  sheltered  them  iust  when  no  one  else 
could  have  done  so ;  and  out  of  the  boxes  and 
barrels  of  good  and  nourisning  things,  which  you, 
people  at  home,  had  supplied,  we  took  all  that 
was  needed.  Some  of  you  sent  a  stove  (that  is, 
the  money  to  get  it),  some  of  you  the  beef  stock, 
some  of  you  the  milk  and  fresh  bread ;  and  all 
of  you  would  have  been  thankful  that  you  had 
done  so,  could  you  have  seen  the  refreshment 
and  comfort  received  through  these  things. 

**  As  soon  as  the  men  hobbled  up  to  the  tents, 
good  hot  soup  was  given  all  round ;  and  that  over, 
their  wounds  were  dressed,  —  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Commission  are  cooks,  or  surgeons  as  oc- 
casion demands,  —  and,  finally,  with  their  blan- 
kets spread  over  the  straw,  the  men  stretched 
themselves  out,  and  were  happy  and  contented  till 
morning,  and  the  next  train. 

J*  On  the  day  that  the  railroad  bridge  was  re- 
paired we  moved  up  to  the  depot,  close  by  the 
town,  and  had  things  in  perfect  order ;  a  first- 
nte  camping  ground,  in  a  large  field  directly  by 


the  track,  with  unlimited  supply  of  deHcious,  cod 
water.  Here  we  set  up  two  stoves,  with  four 
large  boilers,  always  kept  full  of  soup  and  coffee, 
watched  by  four  or  five  black  men,  who  did  the 
cooking  under  our  direction,  and  sang  (not  under 
our  dilution)  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  all  day, 

<  O  darkies,  hab  you  seen  my  massa.' 

*  When  this  cruel  war  is  over.' 

Then  we  had  three  large  hospital  tents,  holding 
about  thirty-five  each,  a  large  camp-meeting  sup- 
ply tent,  wnere  barrels  of  goods  were  stored,  and 
our  own  smaller  tent  fitte^up  with  tables,  where 
jelly-pots  and  bottles  of  all  kinds  of  good  simps, 
black oerry  and  black  currant,  stood  in  rowsw 
Barrels  were  ranged  round  the  tent  walls ;  shirta, 
drawers,  dressing-gowns,  socks,  and  slippers  (I 
wish  we  had  had  more  of  the  latter),  rags  and 
bandages,  each  in  its  own  place  on  one  side ;  mi 
the  other,  boxes  of  tea,  cof^e,  soft  crackers,  tama- 
rinds, cherry  brandy,  &c  Over  the  kitchen,  and 
over  this  small  supply  tent,  we  women  rather 
reigned,  and  filled  up  our  wants  by  requisitions 
on  the  Commission's  depot  By  this  time  there 
had  arrived  a  '  delegation '  of  just  the  right  kind 
from  Canandaigua,  New  York,  with  surgeon, 
dressers,  and  attendants,  bringing  a  first-rate  sup- 
ply of  necessaries  and  comforts  for  the  wounded, 
which  they  handed  over  to  the  Commission. 

"Twice  a  day  the  trains  left  for  Baltimore  or  Har- 
risbure,  and  twice  a  day  we  fed  all  the  wounded  who 
arrived  for  them.  Thmgs  were  systematized  now, 
and  the  men  came  down  in  long  ambulance  trains 
to  the  cars ;  baggage  cars  they  were,  fitted  with 
straw  for  the  wounded  to  lie  on,  and  broken  open 
at  either  end  to  let  in  the  air.  A  Government 
surgeon  was  always  present  to  attend  to  the  care- 
ful lifting  of  the  soldiers  from  ambulance  to  car. 
Many  of  the  men  could  get  along  verj'  nicely, 
holdmg  one  foot  up,  and  taking  great  jumps  on 
their  cmtches.  The  latter  were  a  great  comfort; 
we  had  a  nice  supply  at  the  Lodge,  and  they  trav- 
elled up  and  down  from  the  tents  to  the  cars 
daily.  Only  occasionally  did  we  dare  let  a  pair 
go  on  with  some  venr  lame  soldier,  who  beg^^ed 
for  them ;  we  needed  them  to  help  the  new  ar- 
rivals each  day,  and  trusted  to  the  men  being 
supplied  at  the  hospitals  at  the  journey's  endl 
Pads  and  cmtches  are  a  standing  want  —  pads 
particularly.  We  manufactiured  them  out  of  the 
rags  we  had,  stuffed  with  sawdust  from  brandy 
boxes ;  and  with  half  a  sheet,  and  some  soft  straw, 
Mrs.  —  made  a  poor  dying  boy  as  e^y  as  his 
sufferings  would  permit,  roor  young  fellow !  he 
was  so  grateful  to  her  for  washing,  and  feeding, 
and  comforting  him !  He  was  too  ill  to  bear  t£^ 
journey,  and  went  from  our  tent  to  the  church 
hospital,  and  from  the  church  to  his  grave,  which 
would  have  been  coffinless  but  for  the  care  of 

,  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  was 

overtaxed,  and  for  many  days  our  dead  were  sim- 
ply wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  put  into  the 
earth,  it  is  a  soldierly  way,  after  all,  of  lying 
wrapped  in  the  old  war-worn  blanket,  —  the  bttk 
dust  returned  to  dust. 

"When  the  surgeons  had  the  wounded  all 
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i^aeed,  with  as  much  comfort  as  seemed  possi- 
Die  under  the  circumstances,  on  board  the  train, 
our  detail  of  men  would  go  from  car  to  car,  with 
soup  made  of  beef-stock  or  fresh  meat,  full  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  rice,  with  fresh 
oread  and  coffee,  and,  when  stimulants  were 
needed,  with  ale,  milk  punch,  or  brandy.  Water 
pails  were  in  great  demand  for  use  in  the  cars  on 
the  journey,  and  also  empty  bottles,  to  take  the 

Elace  of  canteens.  All  our  whiskey  and  brandy 
ottles  were  washed  and  filled  up  at  the  spring, 
and  the  boys  went  off,  carefully  hugging  their 
extemporized  canteens,  from  which  they  would 
wet  their  wounds,  or  ^refresh  themselves,  till  the 
journey  ended.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  of 
the  sixteen  thousand,  who  were  transported  dur- 
ing our  stay,  went  from  Gettpburg  without  a 
good  meal  *-  rebels  and  Unionists  together,  they 
all  had  it  —  and  were  pleased  and  satisfiea. 
*Haye  you  friends  in  the  army,  madam  ? '  a  rebel 
soldier,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  said  to  me, 
as  I  gave  him  some  milk.     *Ye8;  my  brother 

is  on ^'s  staff.'    <  I  thought  so,  ma'am.    You 

can  always  tell ;  when  people  are  good  to  soldiers 
they  are  sure  to  have  friends  in  the  army.'  *  We 
are  rebels,  you  know,  ma'am,'  another  said ;  '  do 
you  treat  rebels  so  ? '  It  was  strange  to  see  the 
good  brotherly  feeling  come  over  the  soldiers  — 
our  own  and  the  rebels,  when  side  by  side  they 
lay  in  our  tents.  '  Hallo,  boys !  this  is  the  pleas- 
antest  way  to  meet,  —  isn't  it  ?  We  are  better 
friends  when  we  are  as  close  as  this,  than  a  little 
farther  off.'  And  then  they  would  go  over  the 
battles  together  —  *  We  were  here,'  and  *  You 
were  there,'  in  the  friendliest  way. 

*'  After  each  train  of  cars,  daily,  for  the  three 
weeks  we  were  in  Gettysburg,  trains  of  ambu- 
lances arrived  too  late — men  who  must  spend  the 
day  with  us  until  the  five  P.  M.  cars  went,  and 
men  too  late  for  the  five  P.  M.  train,  who  must 
spend  the  night  till  the  ten  A.  M.  cars  went  All 
tne  men  who  came  in  this  way,  under  our  own 
immediate  and  particular  attention,  were  given 
the  best  we  had  of  care  and  food.  The  surgeon 
in  charge  of  our  camp,  with  his  most  faithful 
dresser  and  attendants,  looked  after  all  their 
wounds,  which  were  often  in  a  most  shocking 
state,  particularly  among  the  rebels.  £yery  even- 
ing and  morning  they  were  dressed.  Often  the 
men  would  say, '  That  feels  good.  I  hayen't  had 
my  wound  so  well  dressed  since  I  was  hurt' 
Something  cool  to  drink  is  the  first  thing  asked 
for,  after  the  long,  dusty  drive,  and  paiUuls  of  tam- 
arinds and  water  —  *  a  beautiful  drink,'  the  men 
used  to  say  —  disappeared  rapidly  among  them. 

"After  the  men's  wounds  were  attended  to, 
we  went  round  giving  them  clean  clothes ;  had 
basins  and  soap  and  towels ;  and  followed  these 
with  socks,  slippers,  shirts,  drawers,  and  those 
coveted  dressing-gowns.  Such  pride  as  they  felt 
in  them  —  comparing  colors,  and  smiling  all  oyer 
as  they  lay  in  clean  and  comfortable  rows  ready 
for  supper, '  on  dress  parade,'  they  used  to  say. 
And  then  the  milk,  particularly  if  it  were  boiled 
and  had  a  little  whiskey  and  sugar,  and  the  bread, 
with  butter  on  it,  and  jelly  on  the  butter  —  how 


^ood  it  all  was,  and  how  lucky  we  felt  ourselyes 
m  having  the  immense  satisfaction  of  distributing 
^these  thmgs,  which  all  of  you,  hard  at  work  in 
villages  and  cities,  were  getting  ready  and  send- 
ing off,  in  fsuth. 

"  Canandaigua  sent  cologne  with  its  other  sup- 
plies, which  went  right  to  the  noses  and  hearts  of 
the  men.  '  That  is  good,  now ; '  'I'll  take  some 
of  that;'  'worth  a  penny  a  sniff;'  'that  kinder 
gives  one  life ; '  and  so  on,  all  round  the  tents,  as 
we  tipped  the  bottles  up  on  the  clean  handker- 
chiefs some  one  had  sent,  and  when  they  were 
gone,  over  squares  of  cotton,  on  which  the  per- 
fume took  the  place  of  hem,  —  'iust  as  good, 
ma'am.'  We  varied  our  dinners  with  custard  and 
baked  rice  puddings,  scrambled  eggs,  codfish 
hash,  corn  starch,  and  always  as  much  soft  bread, 
tea,  coffee,  or  milk  as  they  wanted.  Two  Massa- 
chusetts boys  I  especially  remember,  for  the  sat- 
isfaction with  which  they  ate  their  pudding.  I 
carried  a  second  plateful  up  to  the  cars,  after  they 
had  been  put  in,  and  fed  one  of  them  till  he  was 
sure  he  had  had  enough.  Young  fellows  they 
were,  lying  side  by  side,  one  with  a  right  and  one 
with  a  left  arm  gone. 

"  The  Gettysburg  women  were  kind  and  faithful 
to  the  wounded  and  their  friends,  and  the  town 
was  full  to  overflowing  of  both.  The  first  day, 
when  Mrs. and  I  reached  the  place,  we  lit- 
erally begged  our  bread  from  door  to  door ;  but 
the  kind  woman  who  at  last  gaye  us  dinner  would 
take  no  pay  for  it  '  No,  ma'am,  I  shouldn't  wish 
to  have  that  sin  on  my  soul  when  the  war  is  over.' 
She,  as  well  as  others,  had  fed  the  strangers 
flocking  into  tovm  daily ;  sometimes  oyer  fifty  of 
them  for  each  meal,  and  all  for  love,  and  nothing 
for  reward ;  and  one  night  we  forced  a  reluctant 
confession  from  our  hostess  that  she  was  meaning 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  that  we  might  have  a  bed  — 
her  whole  house  being  full.  Of  course  we  couldn't 
allow  this  self-sacrifice,  and  hunted  up  some  other 
place  to  stay  in.  We  did  her  no  good,  however, 
for  we  afterwards  found  that  the  bed  was  given 
up  that  night  to  some  other  stranger  who  arrived 
late  and  tired :  *  An  old  lady,  you  know,  and  I 
couldn't  let  an  old  lady  sleep  on  the  floor.'  Such 
acts  of  kindness  and  self-denial  were  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  women. 

"  Few  good  things  can  be  said  of  the  Gettysburg 
farmers,  and  I  only  use  Scrinture  lai^fuage  in 
calling  them  'evil  beasts.'  6ne  of  this  kind 
came  creeping  into  our  camp  three  weeks  after 
the  battle.  He  lived  five  miles  only  from  the 
town,  and  had  '  never  seen  a  rebel.'  He  heard 
we  had  some  of  them,  and  came  down  to  see 
them.  'Boys,'  we  said,  marching  him  into  the 
tent,  which  happened  to  be  full  of  rebels  that 
day  waiting  for  the  train,  '  bo^s,  here's  a  man 
who  never  saw  a  rebel  in  his  life,  and  wants  to 
look  at  you ; '  and  there  he  stood  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  and  there  they  lay  in  rows,  laugh- 
ing at  him,  stupid  old  Dutchman.    '  And  why 

haven't  you  seen  a  rebel  ? '  Mrs. said ; '  why 

didn't  you  take  your  gun  and  help  to  drive  them 
out  of  your  town  P '  'A  feller  might'er  got  hit ' 
— which  reply  was  quite  too  much  for  the  rebels; 
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they  roared  with  laughter  at  Mm,  up  and  down 
the  tent.  One  woman  we  taw,  who  was  bv  no 
means  Dutch,  and  whose  pluck  helped  to  reaeem* 
the  other  sex.  She  lived  in  a  little  noose  close  up 
by  the  field  where  the  hardest  fighting  was  done, 
a  red-cheeked,  strong,  country  gn:L  *  Were  you 
frightened  when  the  shells  bef;an  flyinff  9 '  *  Well, 
no ;  you  see  we  was-all  a  bakmg  bread  round  here 
for  the  soldiers,  and  had  our  dough  a  rising. 
The  neighbors  they  ran  into  their  ^ars,  but  I 
couldn't  leave  my  bread*  When  the  first  shell 
came  in  at  the  window,  and  crashed  through  the 
room,  an  officer  came  and  toid,  **  You  had  better 
get  out  of  this,"  but  I  told  him  I  could  not  leave 
my  bread,  and  I  stood  working  it  till  the  third 
sliell  came  through,  and  then  I  went  down  cellar, 
but  (triumphantly)  I  left  my  bread  in  the  oven.' 
*And  why  didn't  you  go  before?'  *0,  you 
see,  if  I  had,  the  reliels  would  have  come  in  and 
daubed  the  dough  all  over  the  place.'  And  here 
she  had  stood,  at  the  risk  of  unwelcome  plums 
in  her  loaves,  while  great  holes,  which  we  saw, 
were  made  by  shot  and  shell  through  and  through 
the  room  in  which  she  was  working.  ' 

**  The  streets  of  Gettvsburg  were  filled  with  the 
battle.  People  thought  and  talked  of  nothing 
else ;  even  the  children  showed  their  little  spites 
by  calling  to  each  other,  *  Here,  you  rebel ! '  and 
mere  scraps  of  boys  amused  themselves  with  per- 
cussion caps  and  hammers.  Hundreds  of  old 
muskets  were  piled  on  the  pavements,  the  men 
who  shouldered  them  a  week  before  lying  under 
ground  now,  or  helping  to  fill  the  long  trains  of 
ambulances  on  their  way  from  the  field.  The  pri- 
vate houses  of  the  town  were,  many  of  them, 
hospitals ;  the  little  red  flags  hung  from  the  up- 
per windows. 

'*  Besides  oiur  own  men  at  the  Lodge,  we  all  had 
soldiers  scattered  about  whom  we  could  help 
from  our  supplies ;  and  nice  little  puddings  and 
jellies,  or  an  occasional  chicken,  were  a  great 
treat  to  men  condemned  bv  their  wounds  to  stay 
in  Gettysburg,  and  obliged  to  live  on  what  the 
empty  town  could  provide.  There  was  a  Colonel 
in  a  shoe  shop,  a  Captain  just  up  the  street,  and 
a  private  round  the  comer  (whose  youn^  sister 
had  possessed  herself  of  him,  overcoming  the 
military  rules  in  some  way,  and  carrying  him  off 
to  a  little  room,  all  by  himself,  where  I  round  her 
doing  her  best  with  very  little).  She  came  after- 
wards to  our  tent,  and  got  for  him  clean  clothes 
and  good  food,  and  all  he  wanted,  and  was  per- 
fectly happy  in  being  his  cook,  washerwoman, 
medical  cadet,  and  nurse.  Besides  such  as  these, 
we  occasionally  carried  from  our  supplies  some- 
thing to  the  churches,  which  were  filled  with  sidL 
and  wounded,  and  where  men  were  dying,  —  men 
whose  strong  patience  it  was  verv  hard  to  bear,  — 
dying  with  thoughts  of  the  old  home  far  away, 
saying,  as  lost  words  for  the  woman  watching 
there,  and  waiting  with  a  patience  equal  in  its 
strength, '  Tell  her  I  love  her ! ' 

**  Late  one  afternoon  ^-  too  late  for  the  cars — a 
train  of  ambulances  arrived  at  our  lodge  with 
over  one  hundred  wounded  rebels  to  be  cared  for 
through  the  night.  Only  one  among  them  seemed 


too  weak  and  £unt  to  take  anything.  He  was 
badly  hurt  and  failing.  I  went  to  him  after  his 
wound  was  dressed,  and  found  him  Ijipg  on  his 
blanket,  stretched  over  the  straw  —  a  uur-baired, 
blue-eved  young  Lieutenant— a  hce  innocent 
enoii^n  for  one  of  our  own  New  England  boys.  I 
could  not  think  of  him  as  a  r^L  He  was  too 
near  heaven  for  that.  He  wanted  nothing — had 
not  been  willing  to  eat  for  days,  his  comrades 
said — but  I  coaxed  him  to  try  a  little  nnlk  gruel, 
flavored  nicely  with  lemon  and  brandy ;  and  one 
of  the  satisfactions  of  our  three  weeks  is  the 
remembrance  of  the  empty  cup  I  took  away 
afterwards,  and  his  perfect  enjoyment  of  thai 
supper.  *It  was  so  good  —  the  best  thing  he 
had  had  since  he  was  wounded ; '  and  he  thanked 
me  so  much,  and  talked  about  his  '  good  sapper' 
for  hours.  Poor  creature!  he  had  nad  no  care, 
and  it  was  a  surprise  and  pleasure  to  find  himself 
thought  of;  so,  in  a  pleased,  child-like  way,  be 
talked  about  it  till  midnight,  the  attendant  toUt 
me,  —  as  long  as  he  spoke  of  anjrthing ;  for  at 
midnight  the  change  came,  and  frt)m  that  time  he 
only  thought  of  the  old  days  before  he  was  a  soU 
dier,  when  he  sang  hymns  in  his  father's  church. 
He  sanff  them  now  again,  in  a  clear, sweet  voice: 
'Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me;'  and  theo  son^ 
without  words — a  sort  of  low  intoning.  His 
father  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Souoi  Ouro- 
lina,  one  of  the  rebels  told  us  in  the  nKMrning, 
when  we  went  into  the  tent  to  find  him  sliding 
out  of  our  care.  All  day  long  we  watched  him — 
sometimes  fighting  his  bames  over — oftener 
singing  his  Lutheran  chants — till  in  at  the  tent 
door,  close  to  which  he  lay,  looked  a  rebel  soldier, 
just  arrived  with  other  prisoners.  He  started 
when  he  saw  the  Lieutenant,  and,  quickly  kneel- 
ing down  by  him,  called,  <  Henry !  Henry !  '-^ 
but  Henry  was  looking  at  some  one  a  great  way 
ofi^  and  oould  not  hear  him. 

**  *  Do  you  know  this  soldier  ? '  we  said. 

*' '  O,  yes,  ma'am  I  and  his  brother  is  wounded, 
and  a  prisoner,  too,  in  the  cars  now.' 

*'  Two  or  three  men  started  after  him,  found  him, 
and  half  carried  him  from  the  cars  to  oar  tent. 
'Henrv'  did  not  know  him,  though,  and  he 
threw  himself  down  by  his  side  on  the  straw,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  lay  in  a  sort  of  apathy, 
without  speaking,  except  to  assure  himseli  that 
he  could  stay  wiUi  his  brother  without  die  risk 
of  being  separated  from  his  feUow-prisoners. 

*'And  there  the  brothers  lay,  and  there  we, 
strangers,  sat  watching,  and  listening  to  the 
strong,  clear  voice,  singing,  *  Lord,  have  mer^ 
upon  me.'  The  Lord  £ul  mercy,  and  at  sunset  I 
put  my  hand  on  the  Lieutenant's  heart  to  find  it 
still! 

"  All  ni^ht  the  brother  lay  close  against  the 
coffin,  and  m  the  rooming  he  went  away  with  his 
comrades,  leaving  us  to  bury  Henry,  having  *  con- 
fidence,' but  first  thanking  us  for  what  we  had 
done,  and  giving  us  all  mi  he  had  to  show  his 
gratitude — the  palmetto  ornament  from  Ins 
brother's  cap,  and  a  button  firom  his  coat 

**  Dr.  W.  read  the  burial  service  that  morning  at 
the  grave,  and  — —  wrote  his  name  on  the  Iklle 
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head-board :  '  Lieutenant  Rauohy  Fourteenth  He- 
ghnent  South  Carolina  Volunteers.' 

^  In  the  field  where  we  buried  him,  a  number  of 
colored  freedmen,  working  for  Government,  on 
the  railroad,  had  their  camp,  and  every  night 
they  took  their  recreation,  after  the  heavy  work 
of  the  day  was  over,  in  prayer  meetings.  Such 
an  'inferior  race,*  you  Know!  We  went  over 
one  night  and  listened  for  an  hour,  while  they 
sang,  collected  under  the  fly  of  a  tent,  a  table  in 
the  middle,  where  the  leader  sat,  and  benches 
all  round  Uie  sides  for  the  congregation,  —  men 
only,  —  all  very  black  and  very  earnest  They 
ptrayed  with  all  their  souls,  as  only  T^Uck  men  ana 
slaves  can,  for  themselves  and  for  the  dear  white 
people,  who  had  come  over  to  the  meeting,  and 
for  '  Massa  Lincoln,'  for  whom  they  seemed  to 
haye  a  reverential  affection,  some  of  them  a  sort 
of  worship,  which  confused  Father  Abraham  and 
Massa  Abraham  in  one  general  call  for  blessings. 
"Whatever  else  the^  asked  for,  they  must  have 
strength  and  comfort  and  blessing  for  *  Massa 
Lincoln.'  Very  little  care  was  taken  of  these 
poor  men.  Those  who  were  ill,  during  our  stay, 
were  looked  after  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Commission.    They  were  grateftil  for  every  little 

thing.    Mrs. went  into  the  town  and  hunted 

up  several  dozen  bright  handkerchiefs,  hemmed 
them,  and  sent  them  over  to  be  distributed  the 
next  night  after  meeting.  They  were  put  on  the 
table  in  the  tent,  and  one  by  one  the  men  came 
up  to  get  them.  Purple,  and  blue,  and  vellow, 
the  handkerchiefs  were,  and  the  desire  of  every 
man's  heart  fastened  itself  on  a  yellow  one ; 
they  politely  made  way  for  each  other,  one 
man  standing  back  to  let  another  pass  up  first, 
although  he  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  the  particular 
pumpkin  color  that  riveted  his  eyes  taken  from 
before  them.  When  the  distribution  was  over, 
each  man  tied  his  head  up  in  his  handkerchi^ 
and  sang  one  more  hymn,  keeping  time  all  round, 
with  blue  and  purple  and  yellow  nods,  and  thank- 
mg  and  blessing  the  white  people,  in  *  their  bas- 
ket and  in  their  store,'  as  mucn  as  if  the  cotton 
handkerchiefs  had  all  been  gold  leaf.  One  man 
came  over  to  our  tent  next  day  to  say :  *  Missus, 
was  it  you  who  sent  me  that  present  ?  I  never 
had  anythng  so  beautiful  in  all  my  life  before ; ' 
and  he  ^ly  had  a  blue  one,  too. 

"  Among  our  wounded  soldiers,  one  night,  came 
an  elderly  man,  sick,  wounded,  and  crazy,  singing 
and  talking  about  home.  We  did  what  we  could 
for  him,  and  pleased  him  greatly  with  a  present 
of  a  red  flannel  shirt,  drawers,  and  red  calico 
dressing-gown,  all  of  which  he  needed,  and  in 
which  he  dressed  himself  up,  and  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  made  it  into  a  little  book  with 
gingham  covers,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men to  mail  for  him.  The  next  morning  he  was 
sent  on  with  the  company  from  the  Lodge,  and 
that  evening  two  tired  women  came  into  our 
camp  —  his  wife  and  sister,  who  hurried  on  from 
their  home  to  meet  him,  arriving  just  too  late. 
Fortunately  we  had  the  queer  little  gingham  book 
to  identify  him  by,  and  when  some  one  said, '  It 
ifl  the  man,  you  know,  who  screamed  so,'  the  poor 


wife  was  certain  about  him.  He  had  been  crasy 
before  the  war,  but  not  for  two  vears,  now,  she 
said.  He  had  been  fretting  for  nome  since  he 
was  hurt,  and  when  the  doctor  told  him  there  was 
no  chance  of  being  sent  there,  he  lost  heart,  and! 
wrote  to  his  wife  to  come  and  cany  him  away; 
It  seemed  almost  hopeless  for  two  lone  women, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  their  own  little  town, 
to  succeed  in  finding  a  soldier  among  so  many, 
sent  in  so  many  different  directions ;  but  we  hel[l^d 
them  as  we  could,  and  started  them  on  their  jour- 
ney the  next  morning,  back  on  their  track,  to  use 
their  common  sense  and  Yankee  pri\ilege  of 
questionii^. 

"  A  week  after,  Mrs. had  a  letter,  full  of 

gratitude,  and  saying  that  the  husband  was  found 
and  secured  for  home.  That  same  night  we  bad 
in  our  tents  two  fiithers,  with  their  wounded  sons, 
and  a  nice  old  German  mother  with  her  boy.  She 
had  come  in  firom  Wisconsin,  and  brought  with 
her  a  patch-work  bed-quilt  for  her  son,  thinking 
he  might  have  lost  his  olanket;  and  there  he  lay, 
all  covered  up  in  his  quilt,  looking  so  home-like, 
and  feeling  so  too,  no  doubt,  with  his  good  old 
mother  close  at  his  side.  She  seemed  bright  and 
happy  —  had  three  sons  in  the  army,  one  had 
been  killed,  this  one  wounded  —  yet  she  was  so 
pleased  with  the  tents,  and  the  care  she  saw  taken 
there  of  the  soldiers,  that  while  taking  her  tea 
from  a  barrel-head  as  table,  she  said,  '  Indeed, 
if  she  was  a  man,  she'd  be  a  soldier  too, 
right  off.' 

**  For  this  temporary  sheltering  and  feeding  of 
all  these  wounded  men,  Qovemment  could  make 
no  provision.  There  was  nothing  for  them,  if 
too  late  for  the  cars,  except  the  open  field  and 
hunger,  in  preparation  for  tneir  fatiguing  journey. 
It  is  expected,  when  the  cars  are  ready,  that  the 
men  will  be  promptly  sent  to  meet  them ;  and 
Qovemment  cannot  provide  for  mistakes  and  de- 
lays I  so  that,  but  for  the  Sanitary  Commission's 
Lodge  and  comfortable  supplies,  for  which  the 
wounded  are  indebted  to  the  hard  workers  at 
home,  men  badly  hurt  must  have  suffered  night 
and  day  while  waiting  for  the  '  next  train.*  We 
had,  on  an  average,  sixty  of  such  men  each  night, 
for  three  weeks,  under  our  care ;  sometimes  one 
hundred,  sometimes  only  thirty;  and  with  the 
'delegation,'  and  the  help  of  other  gentlemen 
volunteers,  who  all  worked  devotedly  for  the  men, 
the  whole  thing  was  a  great  success ;  and  you,  and 
aU  of  us,  can't  help  being  thankful  that  we  had  a 
share,  however  small,  in  making  it  so.  Sixteen 
thousand  good  meals  were  ffiven;  hundreds  of  men 
kept  through  the  day,  and  twelve  hundred  shel- 
tered at  night,  their  wounds  dressed,  their  supper 
and  breakfast  secured,  rebels  and  all.  You  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  regret  that  these  most  wretched 
men,  these  'enemies,'  'sick,  and  in  prison,' 
were  helped  and  cared  for,  through  your  supplies, 
though  certamly  they  were  not  in  your  minds 
when  you  packed  your  barrels  and  boxes.  The 
clothing  we  reserved  for  our  own  men,  except, 
now  and  then,  when  a  shivering  rebel  needed^  it ; 
but  in  feeding  them,  we  could  make  no  distinc- 
tion.   It  was  curious  to  see,  among  our  workers 
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at  the  Lodge,  the  disgust  and  horror  felt  for  reb- 
els giTing  place  to  the  kindest  feeling  for  wounded 
men. 

"  Our  three  weeks  were  coming  to  an  end ;  the 
work  of.  transporting  the  wounded  was  nearly 
over ;  twice  daily  we  had  filled  and  emptied  our 
tents,  and  twice  fed  the  trains  before  the  long 
journey.  The  men  came  in  slowly  at  the  last,  a 
Lieutenant,  all  the  way  from  Oregon,  being  among 
thf  very  latest.  He  came  down  from  the  corps 
hospitals  (now  greatly  improved),  having  lost  one 
foot,  poor  fellow,  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  the 
Commission's  cotton  clothes,  just  as  bright  and 
as  cheerful  as  the  first  man,  and  all  the  men  that 
we  received,  had  been.  We  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint 'Would  he  like  a  little  nice  soup?' 
'Well,  no,  thank  you,  ma'am;*  hesitating  and 
polite.  'You  have  a  long  ride  before  you,  and 
had  better  take  a  little ;  111  just  bring  it,  and 
you  can  trj%'  So  the  good  thick  soup  came.  He 
took  a  very  little  in  the  spoon  to  please  me,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  cupful  to  please  himself. 
He  '  did  not  think  it  was  this  kind  of  soup  I 
meant  He  had  some  in  camp,  and  did  not  think 
he  cared  for  any  more ;  his  "  cook "  was  a  very 
small  boy,  though,  who  just  put  some  meat  in  a 
little  water,  and  stirred  it  round.'  *  Would  you 
like  a  handkerchief  P '  and  I  produced  our  last  one, 
with  a  hem  and  cologne  too.  '  O,  yes ;  that  is 
what  I  need ;  I  have  lost  mine,  and  was  just  bor- 
rowing this  gentleman's.'  So  the  Lieutenant,  the 
last  man,  was  made  comfortable,  thanks  to  all  of 
you,  though  he  had  but  one  foot  to  carry  him  on 
his  long  journey  home. 

"  Four  thousand  soldiers,  too  badly  hurt  to  be 
moved,  were  still  left  in  Gettysburg,  cared  for 
kindly  and  well  at  the  large  new  Government  hos- 
pital, with  a  Sanitary  Commission  attachment 
Our  work  was  over,  our  tents  were  struck,  and 
we  came  away  after  a  flourish  of  trumpets  from 
two  military  bands,  who  filed  down  to  our  door, 
and  gave  us  a  farewell — *  Red,  white,  and  blue.' " 


FAREWELL  TO  BROTHER  JONATHAN.* 

BT   CAROLINE. 

Fabbwbll  !  we  must  part ;  we  have  turned  from 

the  land 
Of  our  cold-hearted  brother  with  tyrannous  hand, 
>Vho  assumed  all  our  rights  as  a  favor  to  grant, 
And  whose  smile  ever  covered  the  sting  of  a  taunt ; 

Who  breathed  on  the  fame  he  was  bound  to  de- 
fend, — 

Still  the  craftiest  foe,  'neath  the  guise  of  a  friend,  — 

Who  believed  that  our  bosoms  would  bleed  at  a 
touch. 

Yet  could  never  believe  he  could  goad  them  too 
much; 

Whose  conscience  affects  to  be  scared  with  our  sin, 
Yet  is  plastic  to  take  all  its  benefits  in ; 
The  mote  in  our  eye  so  enormous  has  grown, 
That  he  never  perceives  there's  a  beam  in  his  own, 

•  A  reply  to  "Brother  Jonathan's  Farewell  to  Sis- 
ter Carohne."    See  afd9. 


O,  Jonathan,  Jonathan !  vassal  of  pelf, 
Self-righteous,  self-glorious,  yes,  every  inch  aeli^ 
Your  loyalty  now  is  all  bluster  and  boast. 
But  was  dumb  when  the  foemen  invaded  our  coast. 

In  vain  did  your  country  appeal  to  you  then ; 
You  coldly  refused  her  your  money  and  men ; 
Your  trade  interrupted,  you  slunk  firom  her  wars. 
And  preferred  British  gold  to  the  Stripes  and  the 
Stars! 

Then  our  generous  blood  was  as  water  poured 

forth. 
And  the  sons  of  the  South  were  the  shields  of  the 

North; 
Nor  our  patriot  ardor  one  moment  gave  o*er. 
Till  the  foe  you  had  fS^  we  had  £riveoL  from  the 

shore  f 

Long  years  we  have   suffered   opprobrium   and 

wrong. 
But  we  clung  to  your  side  with  affection  so  strong, 
That  at  last,  in  mere  wanton  aggression,  yoa  broke 
All  the  ties  of  our  hearts  with  one  murdenNis 

stroke. 

We  are  tired  of  contest  for  what  is  our  own ; 
We  are  sick  of  a  strifb  that  could  never  be  done ; 
Thus  our  love  has  died  out,  and  its  altars  are  dark. 
Not  Prometheus'  self  could  rekindle  the  spark. 

O,  Jonathan,  Jonathan  !  deadly  the  sin 
Of  your  tigerish  thirst  for  the  blood  of  your  kin ; 
And  shameful  the  spirit  that  gloats  over  wives 
And  maidens  despoiled  of  their  honor  and  lives ! 

Your  palaces  rise  from  the  fruits  of  our  toil ; 
Your  millions  are  fed  from  the  wealth  of  our  soil ; 
The  balm  of  our  air  brings  the  health  to  your 

cheek, 
And  our  hearts  are  aglow  with  the  welcome  we 

speak.' 

O  brother !  beware  how  you  seek  us  again. 

Lest  you  brand  on  your  forehead  t£&  signet  of 

Cain; 
That  blood  and  that  crime  on  your  conscience  most 

sit: 
We  may  fidl  —  we  may  perish — but  never  submit! 

The  pathway  that  leads  to  the  Pharisee's  door 
We  remember,  indeed,  but  we  tread  it  no  more ; 
Preferring  to  turn,  with  the  Publican's  fai^. 
To  the  path  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of 
death! 


A  Sanitary  Incident.— A  member  of  one  of 
the  Hospital  Aid  Societies  called  upon  an  elderly 
widow  lady,  and,  stating  the  object  of  her  mission, 
was  responded  to  in  the  following  words :  "  It  is 
but  little  I  can  do  for  you,  but  I  have  an  old 
sheet  that  has  been  used  but  very  little,  althou^ 
it  was  woven  with  my  own  hands  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  which,  if  torn  up  properly,  will  make 
excellent  bandages.  The  amount  of  the  gift  is 
not  much,  but  it  is  my  desire  that  this  relic  of 
mv  earlier  days  shall  be  used  for  that  purpose." 
Although  the  day  of  the  spmning-wneel  and 
hand-loom  has  vanished,  yet  now  clearlT  on?  is 
reminded  of  old  revolutionary  times,  when  our 
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mothers  part  with  some  trivial  article  which  they 
have  80  long  treasured,  that  it  may  bind  up  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  our  brave  comrades  in  battle. 


The  Christian  Soldier. — After  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  a  soldier  lay  in  a  house  by  the 
roadside,  dying.  A  Major-Oeneral  drove  up  to 
the  door.  His  orderly  took  his  horse.  He  got 
off,  went  in,  and  sat  down  bv  the  dying  man's 
side.  Taking  out  a  little  book,  he  read  from  it, 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me :  in  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions."  He  then  knelt  down  and 
offered  up  a  prayer  to  God  for  that  dying  soldier. 
Arising  from  his  knees,  he  bent  over  and  kissed 
him,  and  said,  with  loving  accents,  '<  Captain  G — , 
we  ^hall  meet  in  heaven.''  He  then  rode  off 
That  General  was  Major-General  Howard,  of 
Maine! 

A  Letter  from  Florida. — The  following 
letter  from  a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  and  de- 
ddedly  the  most  able  lawyer  in  Florida,  humor- 
ous and  unguarded  as  it  is,  casts  much  light  on 
the  state  of  feeling  and  condition  of  things  in  the 
South  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1861 : 

"  Jacksoxville,  Pla.,  Oct.  16.  1861. 

"  Most  High,  Most  Mighty,  and  Most  Puis- 
sant Antifode:  Sometimes  a  vessel  manages 
to  run  over  firom  Savannah  or  elsewhere  to  Nas- 
sau, New  Providence,  and  with  the  expectation 
that  one  will  b^  going  from  thence  in  a  few  days, 
I  think  proper  to  try  and  report  myselC  If  there- 
fore this  should  ever  reach  you,  be  pleased  to 
understand  that  I  and  all  my  household  are  welL 
Notwithstanding  the  whole  South  seems  to  be 
turned  into  a  military  camp,  I  have  been  of  late, 
and  still  am,  much  occupied  in  professional  mat- 
ters, and  I  write  this  under  the  influence  of  whip 
and  spur,  for  I  am  to  be  off  to-morrow  morning 
to  St  Augustine  to  attend  the  Confederate  court, 
where  divers  cases  and  (questions  of  prize,  seoues- 
tration,  &c,  must  be  discussed  and  disposed  of; 
and  as  there  is  now  not  a  solitary  lawyer  re- 
maining there,  no,  not  even ,  there  is  no  libra- 
ry, and  I  must  select  m^  books  and  authorities, 
and  lug  them  along,  for  m  these  days  of  distrust 
and  conceit,  no  court  is  going  to  believe  the  law 
is  so  and  so,  merely  because  I  say  so.  It  must 
be  read  from  a  book,  printed  paper,  bound  in 
sheep  or  calf,  manufactured  by  asses;  becomes  an 
oracle,  and  reason,  principle,  and  common  sense 
are  silenced  And  laughed  out  of  countenance. 
WeD,  I  am  in  a  hurry,  but  I  write  you  a  line  to 

say  God  bless  you.    I  hope  you  and  Mrs. 

are  well,  and  I  want  to  propose  to  you,  if  this  d — d 
war  continues,  to  go  out  to  Nassau  this  winter  to 
avoid  the  cold ;  and  if  vou  will,  I  will  promise 

Sositively  to  go  over  from  here  and  visit  you. 
Tow  do  it.  Tne  British  steamers,  you  know,  be- 
tween Havana  and  New  York,  stop  at  Nassau 
twice  a  month ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much 
more  comfortable  they  are  in  every  way  than  an 


American  steamer.  Pray  take  my  advice  for 
once ;  and  do  another  thing ;  write  me  when  you 
get  this,  and  as  often  as  you  may  find  time,  and 

enclose  your  letter  for  me  to  Mrs. ,  Nassau, 

New  Providence.    She,  Mrs. ,  with  all  her 

family,  removed  there  last  winter ;  and  she  will 
always  know  when  any  vessel  is  leaving  there  for 
any  part  of  the  Southern  coast,  especially  Florida, 
and  will  forward  any  letters  to  me. 

"  The  last  I  heard  from  you  was  yours  of  the 
16th  July,  enclosed  to  Mr.  Reed.  How  many 
times,  and  when,  I  wrote  you  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion, and  whedier  any  of  them  got  through  no- 
body knows*  Your  kmd  solicitude  for  me  moved 
me  greatly ;  but  it  should  not,  for  it  was  only  the 
expression  of  a  warm  and  generous  friendship 
which  I  knew  you  entertained  for  me  as  well  be- 
fore as  then.  Alas !  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you. 
AU  that  I  could,  at  any  time,  was,  indifferent  ac- 
commodations, with  a  better  climate  than  you 
had  at  home. ,  Fate,  Providence,  or  the  devil,  in- 
terfered last  year,  and  retained  you  in  arctic 
quarters.    Now  take  my  advice :  take  the  reins 

into  your  own  hands,  or  let  Mrs. have  them, 

which  is,  perhaps,  still  better,  and  pack  up  early, 
and  go  out  to  Nassau.  I  don't  know  much  about 
the  place ;  but  I  do  know  the  climate  is  warm 
there ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  English,  and  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  it  is  more  safe,  comfortable, 
respectable,  and  quiet  among  the  English,  toher- 
ever  they  govern,  than  with  any  other  people  on 
the  earth.  And,  although  that  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  I  presume  living  in  Nassau  is 
cheap.  I  should  like  to  live  there  a  while,  how- 
ever, just  for  economy's  sake.  Pray,  have  you 
any  idea  of  our  prices  here  ?  Pork  fifty  dollars 
per  barrel ;  butter  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  lard  forty 
cents.  I  have  paid  these  prices  this  day.  Soap 
also  thirty-five  cents  per  pound ;  and,  m  short, 
pretty  much  everything  else  in  the  same  ratio, 
except^  perhaps,  flour.  But  we  don't  seem  to 
mind  it — except  that  it  seems  to  me  it  makes 
us  hungry,  for  1  can  swear  we  eat  more  than  we 
ever  did  in  peaceable  times.  We  have  raised 
this  season  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions in  the  South.  This  is  attributed  to 
Providence ;  but  I  understand  He  has  done  the 
same  thing  for  our  enemies.  His  position,  there- 
fore, is  not  very  well  defined.  Although  I  am 
well  satisfied,  if  the  real  truth  could  be  got  at, 
He  is  on  our  side,  still  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  making  of  our  crop  for  this  year  He  left 
pretty  much  to  our  niggers.  I  mean  to  say,  that 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  niggers,  I  don't  think 
much  of  a  crop  would  have  been  made. 

**  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  wish  that 
you  and  Mrs. could  come  and  pass  the  win- 
ter with  us.  We  could  go  boating  (when  there 
was  no  windV  We  could  go  down  to  the  bar,  or 
to  Indian  River,  or  to  Cedar  Keys,  and  eat  oys- 
ters, and  do,  in  fact,  whatever  we  pleased.  As 
it  is,  I  don't  believe  this  war  can  last  till  spring ; 
now  mark  my  word.  It  can't  last,  and  there  is 
no  reason  on  earth  why  it  should.  No  matter — 
you  and  I  cannot  now  discuss  it ;  but  the  fact  is, 
it  cannot  in  my  judgment  last." 
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BARBARA  FRTTCHIE.* 

DT   JOHN   O.  WHimBB. 

Up  firom  the  meadows  rich  with  com, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  mom, 

The  clustered  8pires  of  Frederick  stand 
Oreen-wallcd  by  the  hills  of  Maryland, 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep. 

Fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde. 

On  that  pleasant  mom  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  moimtain  wall, 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down. 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars. 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars. 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind :  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  Barbara  Fritchie  then. 

Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town. 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down ; 

Li  her  attic- window  the  staff  she  set, 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

«  Halt ! "  —  the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  flist. 
••  Fire  I '-—  out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane,  and  sash ; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window  sill. 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  wilL 

«•  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head. 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said* 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word : 

**  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog !    March  on ! "  he  s^. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet. 

All  day  long  that  firce  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rel^  host. 

•  The  incident  upon  which  this  ballad  is  founded 
took  place  literally  as  it  is  told  by  the  poet  upon  the 
occupation  of  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  on  the  second 
march  northward  of  the  insuigent  forces. 


Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good  night. 

Barbara  Fritchie's  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall  for  her  sake  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Fritchie's  grave. 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave  I 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town ! 


Incident  of  Sherman's  March. -- General 
Howard,  in  a  speech  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Christian  Commission,  related  the  foUowing  little 
occurrence  after  the  battle  of  Chattanooga.  **  My 
corps,  with  Sherman's,"  said  he,  "  had  been  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  three  days.  We  had 
marched  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  mOes, 
and  then  marched  back  again.  The  result  of  it 
was,  that  our  clothes  and  our  shoes  were  worn 
out ;  the  men  had  scarcely  any  blankets  to  cover 
them,  or  pants  to  wear.  They  were  toiling  aloog 
on  their  journey  home.  Just  as  we  had  passed 
through  the  mountain  ridge,  the  division  com- 
mander, thinking  that  the  men  had  marched  far 
enough  for  one  day,  put  them  comfortably  into 
camp,  told  them  to  make  their  coffee,  and  then 
sent  word  to  me  to  know  if  they  had  permisaion 
to  remain  there  during  the  night.  It  was  raining 
hard,  very  hard.  It  was  a  severe  storm.  But  I 
knew  the  position  was  an  improper  one.  It  was 
not  the  fulfilment  of  my  orders.  I  sent  back 
word,  •  No  J  march  forward  to  Tungston's  Sta- 
tion. March  I  *  It  was  dark — it  was  cold  —  it 
was  stormy.  The  poor  men  had  to  be  turned  out 
once  more,  to  march.  Notwithstanding  their 
labor,  notwithstanding  their  toil  and  &tigue,  they 
marched.  *What  did  they  do?  how  did  they 
take  it  P '  do  you  ask  P  Theytook  it  as  I  hope 
you  wOl  take  my  speech.  They  went  singing, 
singing,  singing  along  the  route  —  noble,  patient 
fellows !  —  without  a  complaining  word." 


Put  it  in  Gold  Letters. — A  few  daya  af- 
ter  the  fijght  at  Skerry,  near  Charleston,  Kanaw- 
ha, Virginia,  two  or  three  Yankee  officers  visited 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Fry,  who  had  been  driven 
firom  his  home  by  the  enemy.  A  daughter  of 
Mr.  Fry  saw  them  approaching  through  the  gate, 
and  confix>nted  them  in  the  p<»ch,  wim  a  demand 
to  know  their  business.  They  stated  they  were 
looking  for  secession  flags,  and  heard  there  were 
some  Siere. 

*'  Brave  men,"  said  she  in  scorn,  "  take  flags 
on  the  field  of  battle — cowards  only  hunt  diem 
at  the  houses  of  defenceless  women.  Mine  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  brave  volunteers ;  go  and  take 
it  from  them."  -*  Southern  p(iq>er. 
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Erer  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  lored  it  well ; 
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Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet. 

All  day  long  that  firce  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  tho  rebel  ho8t. 

♦  The  incident  upon  which  this  ballad  is  founded 
took  place  literally  as  it  is  told  by  the  poet  upon  the 
occumOion  of  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  on  the  second 
march  northward  of  the  insurgent  forces. 
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to  know  their  business.  They  stated  they  were 
lookins  for  Becession  flags,  and  heard  there  were 
some  mere. 

"  Brave  men,"  said  she  in  scorn,  "  take  flags 
on  the  field  of  battle — cowards  only  hunt  them 
at  the  houses  of  defenceless  women.  Mine  is  in 
the  hands  of  car  brave  Tolonteers ;  go  and  take 
it  from  them." — Southern  paper. 
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A  TRUE  EXPERIENCE. 

BY   tSLAlTK.  CAHILL. 

I  HAD  thoroughly  made  up  my  mind  to  enlist. 
The  bounty  may  have  tempted  me ;  my  young 
affections  may  have  been  blighted ;  or,  which  is 
the  most  likely  case,  a  friend  of  mine,  then  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  a  regiment,  may 
haye  written  me  to  come  out,  as  promotion  was 
speedy  and  sure. 

I  knew  if  I  told  any  of  my  friends  of  my  de- 
termination to  enhst,  they  would  endeavor  to 
persuade  me  from  it ;  so  I  kept  it  a  profound 
secret  fr-om  all  —  at  least  all  save  two ;  and 
how  I  came  to  tell  them  will  be  explained  in 
due  time. 

I  had  a  just  appreciation  of  glory,  and  knew 
exactly  what  it  meant,  viz.,  hard  fare,  much  dis- 
oomforty  and  the  chances  of  being  shot.  So  I 
shivered  on  the  brink  of  Unde  Sam's  servitude, 
hesitating  to  take  the  final  plunge. 

Yisitinff  one  of  my  friends  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, I  told  him  in  the  most  mysterious  manner 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  on  a  most  important 
matter. 

"  Hold  on  a  few  minutes,''  said  he.  "  I  shall 
be  through  directly." 

I  thought  those  few  minutes  were  the  longest 
I  had  ever  experienced,  so  anxious  was  I  to  make 
knovm  my  intention  of  enlisting;.  At  last  I  heard 
the  sharp  click  of  the  clasps  of  his  ledger,  which 
he  placed  in  the  safe,  turned  the  key,  put  that  in 
his  pocket,  changed  his  coat,  —  his  hat  was  al- 
ready on,  —  and  said  he  was  ready. 

I  mentally  determined  to  defer  telling  him  till 
later  in  the  evening. 

Talking  of  almost  everything  but  soldiering, 
we  walked  about  the  streets  for  hours,  occasion- 
ally stopping  at  a  wayside  inn  to  refresh. 

At  last  Smith —  for  that  was  my  friend's  name 
—  said :  "  What  do  you  want  to  see  me  about  ?  I 
must  be  going ;  my  wife  is  expecting  me." 

"  O,  nothing,"  I  replied ;  "  I  just  wanted  to 
see  you,  and  have  a  little  talk ;  that  was  all." 

But  Smith  knew  better.  He  could  tell  by  my 
&ce  that  this  was  not  all ;  so  we  continued  our 
perambulations,  and  occasional  halts  for  refresh- 
ments. 

Ten  o'clock  came,  and  I  was  no  nearer  telling 
him  my  intention.  I  was  so  sure  he  would  dis- 
suade me  from  it.  Smith  said  he  must  really  go ; 
it  was  getting  so  late.  He  shook  me  by  the 
handf  at  the  comer  of  his  block,  and  left  me. 

"  Smith,"  I  cried,  calling  after  him  ;  **  one  mo- 
ment I  may  not  see  you  again.  I'm  —  I'm 
goinff  to  enlist" 

''  Are  you  ?  "  was  all  he  said,  not  at  all  startled 
by  my  announcement  "  I  should  have  done  the 
same  thing  myself  long  ago,  if  I  were  not  mar- 
ried." 

"  My  county  bounty,"  I  continued, "  I  will  send 
to  you." 
" AU  r»ht;  I'll  take  care  of  it" 
''  And  ii  anything  happens  to  me  —  "  here  my 
voice  became  somewhat  emotional  — "give  it  to 
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your  little  girl,  and  tell  her  to  sometimes  think 
of  me." 

"Therell  be  no  occasion  to  tell  her  that 
You'll  come  back  safe  enough.  Write  often,  and 
let  me  know  how  you  are  getting  along." 

"  I  will  do  so.  Good  by ; "  and  I  held  out  my 
hand. 

"Good  by,"  he  responded,  shaking  it  "I 
wish  I  was  single,  so  I  could  accompany  you." 

"  Don't  tell  anybody  where  I  have  gone." 

"  Of  course  not,  if  you  wish  me  not  to ; "  and 
he  was  away. 

The  next  mominp;  I  proceeded  to  the  recruit- 
ing office  in  the  Uty  Hall  Park,  New  York,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enlisting.  But  somehow 
or  other  the  bustle  and  confusion  in  Mr.  Orison 
Blunt's  recruiting  office  unnerved  me,  and  I 
thought  a  little  walk  would  do  me  good. 

My  little  walk  meant  a  tramp  to  Central  Park 
and  back,  and  occupied  some  three  or  four  hours. 
When  I  returned  it  was  past  three :  much  to  my 
regret,  the  office  was  closed,  and  I  had  to  wait 
till  the  following  morning. 

This  annoyed  me  exceedingly ;  when  I  found 
it  was  impossible  to  be  enlisted  that  day,  I  was 
the  more  anxious  to  become  a  wearer  of  the  army 
blue,  and  left  highly  irate  at  the  policy  that  closed 
a  recruiting  station  at  such  an  early  hour  in  the 
day,  thus  preventing  any  ntimber  of  brave  de- 
fenders rushing  to  the  protection  of  their  country. 

"  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  nation,"  I  said, 
"  and  I  wUl  write  to  the  papers  about  the  mat- 
ter," 

But  I  didn't 

Having  left  my  boarding-house  a  day  or  two 
before,  that  night  I  slept  at  Tammany  Hall,  and 
had  serious  thoughts  of  lying  on  the  floor,  in- 
stead of  on  the  bed,  so  as  to  accustom  myself 
to  the  hardships  of  the  tented  field.  After  try- 
ing the  floor  tor  a  few  minutes  I  concluded  that 
the  bed  was  the  more  comfortable ;  so  into  it  I 
turned. 

At  the  time  I  enlisted,  fifteen  dollars  hand 
money  was  given  to  all  who  brought  a  recruit. 
Labeling  under  the  impression  I  should  prefer 
a  friend  receiving  the  money,  rather  than  a 
stranger,  I  hunted  one  up,  and  told  him  I  wished 
to  put  fifteen  dollars  in  his  pocket 

"  You're  just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see,"  said 
he ;  "  but  how  ?  " 

"  I  am  ffoing  to  enlist" 

"  You  don't  tell  me  I  Mv  gracious ! "  exclaimed 
Jim,  opening  his  eyes  with  astonishment  "  Let 
us  have  a  dnnk." 

"  What  I  want  you  to  do,  is  to  take  me  over  to 
the  recruiting  office  and  receive  fifteen  dollars 
hand  money.'* 

"  I  cant  do  that,  old  fellow." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  vou  may  get  killed,"  asserted  Jim,,  m 
the  most  matter-o^fact  way. 

"  That's  true,"  I  somewhat  ruefully  agreed^ 

"  If  you  were  to,  and  I  had  taken  any  money  for 
your  enlistment,  I  should  never  for^ve  myselfl 
It  would  be  like  receiving  compensation  for  your 
death." 
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*'  But  some  one  will  have  to  get  it" 

"That  some  one  will  not  be  me.  So  it's  no 
use  talking  any  more  about  it." 

I  tried  to  reason  him  into  it ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  Jim  was  determined.  So.  after  enjoining 
him  to  secrecVf  we  shook  hands  and  parted,  he 
much  the  sadder  man  of  the  two. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Jim,  I  went  to  the  re- 
cruiting office,  and  made  known  my  desire  to  en- 
list "  But,"  said  I,  "  I  have  no  one  to  receive 
the  hand  money.  As  I  have  brought  myself,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  paid  to  me." 

"No.  You  can't  enlist  yourself;  you'll  have 
to  get  somebody  to  bring  you  here." 

"  But  I  haven't  any  one  to  bring  me." 

**We  can't  help  that;  you  can't  be  enlisted, 
then." 

"  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  strange  proceed- 
ing. The  Uovemment  wants  soldiers;  I  offer 
myself,  and  you  won't  accept  me." 

The  officer  beckoned  to  a  policeman,  who  at 
once  advanced,  and  requested  me  to  move  on.  I 
did  so. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  building,  a  clean-shaven, 
mild-spoken,  gentlemanly-looking^  man  approached 
me,  and  asked  if  I  wanted  to  enlist. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  111  make  out  your  papers,  and  put  you 
through  in  no  time." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  had  recorded  my  age,  height,  occupation, 
and  personal  description,  handing  me  over  to  the 
examining  Surgeon  when  he  had  done  so. 

This  last-named  personage  told  me  to  strip  my- 
self, which  I  speedily  did.  He  then  put  me 
through  my  paces,  as  though  I  were  a  horse  he 
wished  to  purchase.  First,  he  went  to  the  fiurther 
end  of  the  room,  and  taking  up  a  pack  of  placing 
cards,  selected  one.    Holding  it  up,  he  asked,  -* 

«  What  cardls  this?" 

"  The  nine  of  clubs." 

'^Andthis.P" 

"  The  ten  of  hearts." 

"  Right    Now  come  here." 

I  went  to  him,  and  he  pounded  me  on  the  chest 
and  bade  me  cough;  he  made  me  run,  walk, 
stretch  my  legs  as  far  apart  as  I  possibly  could, 
put  my  hands  as  high  above  my  head  as  ^ey 
could  reach,  and  strike  out  in  the  most  approved 
shoulder-hitting  feshion. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  pass  me,  he  espied  a 
small  varicose  vem  m  my  left  leg ;  so  he  hesitated. 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  the  clean-shaven,  mild- 
rooken  gentleman,  who  was  interested  in  me  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  dollars. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that  Wait  a  moment ; 
and  he  left  the  room,  but  quickly  returned,  fol- 
lowed by  another  Surgeon,  who  pronounced  my 
varicose  vein  as  nothing ;  so  I  passed. 

He  then  led  the  way  to  the  must^-in  officer, 
who  told  me  to  place  my  left  hand  on  a  Bible  that 
lay  upon  the  table,  and  hold  u])  my  right  hand. 
He  then  recited  something,  which  was  just  as  in- 
telligible to  me  as, 

<<  Mumble,  mumble,  mumble,  mumble.  So  help 
you  God." 


I  nodded.  That  nod  made  me  a  soldier  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war. 

Having  been  paid  my  county  bounty  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  I  was  placed  on  a  sort  of  revolving 
niche  and  turned  into  another  room,  where  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  other  recruits,  who  had  pre- 
ceded me,  were  in  waiting.  Many  of  them  were 
engaged  playing  cards,  already  gambling  away  the 
bounty  they  had  just  received. 

I  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  couple  of  men,  who 
furnished  me  with  a  uniform,  a  knapsack,  a  hav- 
ersack, a  tin  plate  and  cup,  and  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon.  Bringmg  me  in  debtor  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  amount  of  twenty-seven 
dollars  and  twentv-six  cents. 

About  four  o'clock  a  detachment  of  men  be- 
longing to  the  Invalid  corps  came  to  escort  us  to 
the  Provost  Marshal's  office,  situated  on  Broad- 
way, between  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-sevendi 
Streets. 

Arriving  there,  —  forty-two  of  us  in  all, — we 
were  placed  in  a  filthily  bare  room  on  the  third 
floor,  measuring  about  seventeen  feet  long  and 
fourteen  feet  wide.  The  windows  were  barred, 
and  the  invalid  soldier  who  kept  guard  over  us, 
with  a  cocked  navy  revolver  in  his  hand,  sternly 
forbade  any  one  approaching  them.  One  man,  a 
little  intoxicated,  wno  insisted  on  looking  out,  he 
threatened  to  shoot 

We  were  kept  confined  in  this  room  until  near- 
ly three  o'clock  Uie  following  daptr  There  were 
no  seats ;  neither  was  there  suffiaent  room  to  lie 
down.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  Though, 
it  is  true,  I  did  once  drop  into  a  fitful  doze,  in 
which  I  was  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  hold  of 
a  slave  ship  and  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Cofiee,  bread,  and  meat,  wholesome  and  good, 
were  given  the  men,  which  they  threw  at  one 
another  and  trampled  under  foot.  They  had  too 
much  monev  in  their  pockets  to  eat  such  plebeian 
food  as  beet  So  they  bribed  the  Sergeant  of  the 
guard  to  procure  them  ham  and  eggs,  and  such 
ake  delicacies,  from  a  neighboring  restaurant 

Whiskey,  too,  was  in  great  request  The  de- 
mand far  exceeded  the  supply,  for  the  risk  to 
procure  it  was  great,  and  the  price  high — ten, 
fifteen,  even  twenty  dollars  being  paid  for  a 
bottle. 

Much  to  my  relief,  we  were  at  last  driven  out 
of  this  room  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  and  con- 
veyed to  Hiker's  Island. 

When  I  enlisted.  Hart's  Island,  with  its  com- 
modious and  clean  barracks,  was  not  the  rendez- 
vous for  troops. 

I  was  kept  on  Biker's  Island  for  six  wedu,  — 
though  I  made  several  appeals  to  be  sent  to  my 
regiment, —  doing  nothing,  eating  the  bread  of 
idleness,  not  even  being  taught  the  common  rudi- 
ments of  drill,  subjected  to  the  mean  and  petty 
extortions  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
treated,  as  a  rule,  like  an  iU-bred  dog. 

Twenty-three  of  us  were  the  occupants  of  one 
Sibley  tent ;  the  necessary  caloric  was  provided 
through  the  means  of  a  small  stove  — -  Taiue  three 
dollars.  This  stove  was  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   The  sergeant  who  luul  our  street  m 
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charge  came  one  day,  and  took  it  away.  We  re- 
monstrated ;  he  told  ns  we  coald  get  it  back  by 
paying  a  dollar  each — total,  twenty-three  dollars. 
As  it  was  bitter  cold  weather,  we  were  only  too 
glad  to  do  80.  Such  swindling  was  commonly 
practised, 

"  The  men  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  Ciun- 
berland  leaye  the  &y  after  to-morrow." 

This  announcement,  while  it  elated,  also  de- 
pressed me.  I  had  been  wire-pulling  for  a  |)ass 
to  visit  the  city ;  now  I  was  ordered  away  with- 
out that  wish  being  consummated. 

However,  as  lu&  would  have  it,  my  pass  was 
handed  to  me  that  same  morning ;  so  by  the  first 
boat  I  returned  to  the  cit^. 

On  my  departure  this  time,  I  took  leave  of  all 
my  friends.  One  of  them,  as  I  kissed  her  good 
b^,  gave  symptoms  of  a  tear  or  two  ;  but  cnan- 
gm^  her  mmd,  she  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  looking 
up  m  my  face,  said : 

**  O,  youTl  come  back.  You're  too  homely  to 
get  shot.'* 

This  remark  ms^  have  been  truthful ;  it  was 
anything  but  flattering. 


Sthpathies.  —  An  impromptu  toast  given  in 
a  saloon  in  New  York,  in  June,  1861,  by  a  loyal 
Canadian  —  present  several  Americans  and  Nova 
Scotians :      ^ 

**  Hay  the  Rose  of  England  never  blow, 
The  Thistle  of  Scotland  never  grow. 
May  the  Harp  of  Ireland  never  play, 
Till  th^  Stars  and  Stripes  have  won  the  day." 


DuRiKG  the  battle  of  Tranter's  Creek,  N.  C, 
Lieutenant  Avery,  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  Uiought 
he  discovered  rifle  shots  coming  from  the  leafy 
boughs  of  a  tall  elm,  not  very  far  distant  from 
the  field  of  battle.  He  accordingly  filled  his 
howitzer  with  grape,  and  elevated  it  with  a  very 
satisfactonr  result,  tumbling  half  a  score  of  the 
rebels  to  the  ground. 


An  Incident  op  Dranesville.  —  After  the 
prisoners  were  taken  into  the  cavalry  camp  of 
the  nationals,  an  inquisitive  young  man,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Wisconsin  regiment,  who  wished  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  them,  went  to  the  guard-house  in 
wmch  they  were  confined,  where  he  immediately 
laid  eyes  on  an  overcoat  which  looked  familiar  to 
him.  He  walked  up  to  the  prisoner,  turned  up 
the  collar,  and  found  the  name  of  his  brother 
sewed  in  the  cloth.  The  youn^  man  became  so 
enra^d,  that  he  would  have  immediately  taken 
the  life  of  the  prisoner,  had  not  the  guards  been 
there  to  prevent  him.  It  appeared  that  his  brother 
was  in  the  fight  at  Bull  Run,  where  he  was  killed, 
and  this  miserable  secessionist  had  robbed  him  of 
his  clothing.  The  bullet-hole  in  the  coat  had 
been  sewed  up  so  at  to  prevent  it  from  tearing 
Any  further. 


AT  GETTYSBURG. 


LiXB  a  furnace  of  fire  blazed  the  midsummer  sun 

When  to  saddle  we  leaped  at  the  order. 
Spurred  on  by  the  boom  of  the  deep-throated  gun, 

That  told  of  the  foe  on  our  border. 
A  mist  in  our  rear  lay  Antietam's  dark  plain, 

And  thoughts  of  its  carnage  came  o*er  us ; 
But  smiling  before  us  surged  fields  of  ripe  grain, 

And  we  swore  none  should  reap  it  before  us. 

That  night,  with  the  Ensign  who  rode  by  my  side, 
On  the  camp's  dreary  edge  I  stood  picket ; 

Our  ears  intent,  lest  every  wind-rustle  should  hide 

*  A  spy's  stealthy  tread  in  the  thicket ; 

And  Uiere,  while  we  watched  the  first  arrows  of 
dawn 
Througl#the  veil  of  the  rising  mist^s  quiver. 

He  told  how  the  foeman  had  closed  in  upon 
His  home  by  the  Tennessee  River. 

He  spoke  of  a  sire  in  his  weakness  cut  down, 

With  last  breath  the  traitor  fiag  scorning 
(And  his  brow  at  the  memory  grew  dark  with  a 
frown 

That  paled  the  red  light  of  the  morning). 
For  days  he  had  followed  the  cowardly  band ; 

And  when  one  lagged  to  forage  or  trifle, 
Had  seared  in  his  forehead  the  deep  minie  brand, 

And  scored  a  fresh  notch  on  his  rifle. 

"  But  one  of  the  rangers  had  cheated  his  fiite  — 

For  him  he  would  search  the  world  over." 
Such  cool-plotting  passion,  such  keenness  of  hate. 

Ne'er  saw  I  in  woman-scorned  lover. 
O,  who  would  have  thought  that  beneath  those  dark 
curls 

Lurked  vengeance  as  sure  as  death-rattle  ? 
Or  fimded  those  dreamy  eyes  —  soft  as  a  girl's  — 

Could  light  with  the  fury  of  battle } 

To  horse !  pealed  the  bugle,  while  grape-shot  and 
sheU 

Overhead  through  the  forest  were  crashing. 
A  cheer  for  the  flag !  and  the  summer  light  teU 

On  the  blades  from  a  thousand  sheaths  flashing. 
As  mad  ocean  waves  to  the  storm-revel  flock, 

So  on  we  dashed,  heedless  of  dangers ; 
A  moment  our  long  line  surged  bad^  at  the  shock 

ThEm  swept  through  the  ranks  of  the  Rangers. 

I  looked  for  our  Ensign :  ahead  of  his  troop, 

Pressing  on  through  the  conflict  infernal, 
His  torn  flag  furled  round  him  in  festoon  and  loop, 

He  spurred  to  the  side  of  his  Colonel. 
And  his  dear  voice  rang  out,  as  I  saw  his  bright 
sword 

Through  shako  and  gaudy  plume  shiver. 
With,  <*This  for  the  last  of  the  murderous  horde ! " 

And,  <•  This  for  the  home  by  the  river ! " 

At  evening,  returned  from  pursuit  of  the  foe, 

By  a  shell-shattered  caisson  we  fi>und  him ; 
And  we  buried  him  there  in  the  sunset  glow. 

With  the  dear  old  flag  knotted  around  him. 
Yet  how  could  we  mourn,  when   every  proud 
strain 

Told  of  foemen  hurled  back  in  disorder  I 
When  we  knew  that  the  North  reaped  her  rich  har- 
vest srain 

ITtihannea  by  a  foe  on  her  border  1 
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A  Stbamge  Inctoent.  —  Nine  or  ten  years 
ago,  a  dtisen  of  one  of  the  towns  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts  was  unjustly  suspected  of  a 
crime  which  the  statute  cannot  easily  reach,  but 
which  deservedly  brings  upon  him  guilty  of  it 
the  indignation  of  upright  men.  liiere  were 
circumstances  which  gave  color  to  the  suspicion, 
and  the  unfortunate  gentleman  suffered  the  mis- 
ery of  loss  of  friends,  business,  and  reputation. 
His  sensitive  nature  could  not  face  these  trials, 
and  he  fell  into  a  condition  of  body  and  mind 
which  alarmed  his  fiunily.  At  length,  having  in- 
vested his  pro^rty  where  it  could  oe  easily  man- 
aged by  his  wife,  he  suddenly  disappearea,  leav- 
ing her  a  comfortable  home  and  the  care  of  two 
boys,  ten  and  twelve  years  old.  The  first  fear 
that  he  had  sought  a  violent  death  was  P&rtlj 
dispelled  by  the  orderly  arrangement*  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  tne  discovery  that  a  daguerreotype  of 
the  family  group  was  missing  from  the  parlor 
table.  Notmucn  effort  was  made  to  trace  the 
fugitive.  When,  afterwards,  facts  were  developed 
wmoh  established  his  innocence  of  the  crime 
charged,  it  was  found  impossible  to  communicate 
with  nim ;  and  as  the  publication  of  the  story  in 
the  columns  of  several  widely-circulated  journals 
&iled  to  recall  him,  he  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  dead. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  civil  war,  his 
eldest  son,  now  a  young  man,  was  induced  by  a 
friend,  a  captain  in  a  Western  regiment,  to  enlist 
in  his  company.  He  carried  himself  well  through 
campaigns  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  and  after 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  was  rewarded  with 
a  First  Lieutenant's  commission.  At  the  battles 
of  Murfireesboro'  he  was  'v^ounded  in  the  left  arm, 
but  so  slightly  that  he  was  still  able  to  take 
charge  of  a  sfjuad  of  wounded  prisoners.  While 
performing  this  duty,  he  became  aware  that  one 
of  them,  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  full,  heavy 
beard,  was  lookiuK  at  him  with  fixed  attention. 
The  day  after  the  fight,  as  the  officer  was  passing, 
the  soldier  ffave  the  military  salute,  and  said : 

"  A  word  with  *you,  if  vou  please,  sir.  You 
remind  me  of  ai^ofd  friena.  Are  you  firom  New 
England?" 

«*  I  am." 

"  From  Massachusetts  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  your  name  ?  " 

The  young  lieutenant  told  his  name,  and  why 
he  came  to  serve  in  a  Western  regiment 

'<  I  thought  so,"  said  the  other,  and  turning 
away,  he  was  silent  Although  his  curiosity  was 
much  excited  by  the  soldier's  manner,  Uie  officer 
forbore  to  question  him,  and  withdrew.  But  in 
the  afternoon  he  took  occasion  to  renew  the  con- 
versation, and  expressed  the  interest  awakened 
in  him  by  the  incident  of  the  morning. 

"  I  knew  your  father,"  said  the  prisoner.  "  Is 
heweU?" 

"  We  have  not  seen  him  for  years.  We  think 
he  is  dead." 

Then  followed  such  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  disappearance  as  the  young 
man  couU  give.    He  had  never  known  the  pre- 


cise nature  of  the  c]uu|;e8  against  his  feither,  bat 
was  Me  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  his  innocence 
had  been  established. 

"1  knew  your  mother,  also,"  continued  the 
soldier.  **  I  was  in  love  with  her  when  she  mar- 
ried your  father." 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  her,  dated  ten  days  ago. 
My  brother  is  a  nine  months'  man  at  New  Or- 
leans." 

After  a  little  desultory  conversation  the  sol* 
di^  took  from  under  his  coat  a  leather  wallet, 
and  disclosed  a  daguerreot3rpe  case.  The  hasp 
was  gone,  and  the  comers  were  rounded  by  wear. 

"  will  you  oblige  me,"  he  said,  "  by  looking 
at  this  alone  in  your  tent?"  Agitated  almost 
beyond  control,  the  young  officer  took  the  case 
and  hurried  away.  He  "md  seen  the  picture  be- 
fore !  It  represented  a  man  and  a  woman,  sitting 
side  by  side,  with  a  boy  at  the  knee  of  each. 

The  romantic  story  moved  the  commander  of 
the  division  to  grant  the  youth  a  furlough ;  and 
both  father  and  son  reached  home  soon  after. 


The  Little  Flao-Beabeb. — Among  the 
many  acts  of  heroism  told  of  those  engaged  in 
the  fight  up  the  Arkansas  River  is  that  of  a 
mere  youth,  a  little  boy,  who  was  attached  to 
Tappan*s  Arkansas  regiment,  and  carried^  two 
mimic  fiags,  one  in  each  hand.  Jhe  regiment 
was  driven  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  enemy 
poured  in  a  terriOc  volley,  IdlSnff  many  of  them, 
who  fell  into  the  river ;  and  sudi  as  were  not  in- 
stantly killed  met  a  watery  grave.  Among  those 
strudL  was  the  little  boy,  who  bore  the  fiaes. 
Giving  one  last  hurrah,  which  was  cut  short  by 
^e  ebbing  flood  of  his  young  life,  he  waved  the 
flags  over  his  head,  tottered  into  the  river,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  The  incident,  says  the  nar- 
rator, was  witnessed  by  a  whole  regiment  that 
was  crossing  the  river  at  the  time,  and  not  one 
member  of  it  but  shed  a  tear  at  the  aigfat 


Coffee  fob  the  Southebnebs.  —  "  The  time 
is  coining  when  every  woman  should  do  her  duty 
in  this  struggle  for  our  country's  independence," 
said  a  "  wife  and  mother  "  in  Kichmond,  in  May, 
1861.  "  There  are  many  things  her  hands  can 
do  which  will  as  materially  aid  our  cause  as  if  she 
were  a  soldier  with  musket  in  hand.  The  battle 
will  be  brought  right  to  our  doors.  Let  eveiy 
woman,  then,  in  this  city,  who  possesses  the  abil- 
ity, prepare  coffee,  bread,  and  whatever  else  she 
may  have  to  give,  for  our  dear  loved  onea,  who 
offer  their  precious  bodies  a  wall  of  defence  for 
our  homes.        • 

"  One  third  pure  coffee,  the  rest  wheat  or  i^-e, 
rightly  prepared,  will  furnish  a  strengthening 
dijik  wnich  will  add  greatly  to  their  comfort 
Let  the  coffee  be  browned  a  little,  then  add  the 
wheat  or  rye,  toasting  them  tc^ther.  In  this 
way  the  taste  of  the  coffee  is  imparted  to  the 
grain.  Grind  or  pound  welL  To  one  measure 
of  coffee  add  eight  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil 
well,  stirring  it  down  until  the  entire  mass  dii 
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pears,  when  it  will  look  dear.  Add  a  little  cold 
water,  let  it  stand  until  it  settles,  and  you  have 
qufte  nice  coffee. 

"  Now,  will  not  every  woman  at  once  toast  her 
coffee,  grind  it,  and  haye  it  ready  for  use  ?  Surely 
all  the  milk  ^arts,  molasses  barrels  on  carts,  and 
any  conveyance  one  may  think  of,  can  carry  it  to 
some  places  desifl^iated;  when  some  persons, 
whose  Dusiness  it  snail  be,  may  portion  it  out.  If 
a  regiment  were  detailed  for  this  business  it  would 
do  good  service.  Let  no  one  begrudge  her  litde 
mite  of  coffee.  There  are  some  persons  who  have 
not  the  material,  but  who  would  gladly  prepare  it 
Let,  then,  her  more  fortunate  neighbior,  who  can 
spare  of  her  little,  pass  it  over  to  willing  hands, 
longing  to  do  something  for  our  noble  cause. 
Bid  the  men  go  -7-  <  be  courageous  and  fear  not.'" 


The  Feat  of  the  "Arkansas." — A  corre- 
spondent states  that  after  the  ram  Arkansas  had 
successfully  run  the  blockade  of  the  national  ves- 
sels and  arrived  off  Vicksburg,  she  was  boarded 
by  General  Van  Dorn,  who  approached  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Bjpwn,  and  the  following  con- 
versation was  had : 

General  —  "  Captain  Brown,  allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  success  in  reaching  us." 

Captain  Brown — "  Thank  you,  General ;  it  was 
a  desperate  undertaking ;  but  I  knew  what  my 
vessel  was  made  of." 

General  —  "I  hardly  expected  that  you  would 
come  through  them  without  making  them  more 
conscious  or  your  superiority.  It  seemS  to  me 
you  miffht  have  sunk  or  disabled  half  a  dozen  of 
them.   Why  under  heaven  didn't  you  try  it  on? " 

Captain  Brown —  "  General  Van  Dorn,  I  have 
accompUshedwhat  no  naval  officer  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  would  have  dared  attempt,  and  what 
no  on^  conversant  with  naval  warfare  would  have 
supposed  possible.  The  bare  achievement  of  get- 
ting this  vessel  through  that  fleet  is  glory  enough 
for  one  day." 

General  —  "Fie!  fie!  Captain,  that's  all  very 
well ;  you've  done  well,  but  might  have  done  bet- 
ter. Get  up  steam  again,  and  run  up  and  try 
them  a  turn.  When  you  have  sunk  six  or  eight 
of  their  turtles,  you  can  come  back  and  let  the 
people  cheer  you." 

Captain  Brown  —  "  Sir,  I  know  what  I  have 
done.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  risk  the  reputation 
I've  won  by  encountering  that  fleet  agam,  espe- 
cially now  that  they  have  all  got  steam  up  and 
are  prepared  to  meet  me.  I  shall  not  risk  my 
laurels  by  renewing  the  contest  to-day." 

General  —  "I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  go  out  again.  They'll  hardly  expect  you  now ; 
and  if  they  do,  you  know  your  vessel  is  a  match 
for  them.    You  hear  my  orders  to  go." 

Captain  Brown  —  "General  Van  Dorn,  this 
boat  is  without  a  commander.  I  shall  forward 
my  resignation  to  Richmond  immediately.  In 
the  mean  time  please  consider  the  vessel  in  your 
possession.  You  are  at  liberty  to  send  her  out 
under  any  commander  you  can  find  here  to  take 
her  out,  or  you  may  take  her  out  yourself." 


The  General  turned  away  chagrined  and  mor- 
tified. Captain  Brown  alsb  left  the  boat  almost 
immediately,  and,  although  urgently  requested 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  obstinately  re&sed 
to  do  so.  Lieutenant  Stevens  was  left  in  com- 
mand, and  it  was  imder  his  direction  that  the 
second  and  last  chapter  in  her  career  was  enacted. 


Reading  in  the  Abmy.  —  George  H.  Stuart, 
the  President  of  the  Christian  Commission,  in  a 
speech  at  the  anniversary  of  that  noble  institu- 
tion related  the  following  interesting  incident: 
"  There  is  a  very  large  distribution  of  reading 
matter.  The  question  sometimes  arises, '  Is  it  afl 
read  ? '  You  cannot,  my  friends,  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  avidity  with  which  tiiese  publications 
are  received  and  read,  and  treasured  up.  Thou- 
sands of  them  are  sent  back,  after  being  well 
worn,  to  their  homes,  the  soldier  writing  his 
name  upon  them,  thus  marking  them  with  the 
evidence  of  his  value  of  the  possession.  I  have 
visited  many  of  the  hospitals,  and  some  of  the 
camps,  and  distributed  many  of  these  religious 
books,  and  I  can  testify  that  from  the  beginning 
until  now  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  refused 
my  books,  save  only  one,  and  he  was  from  my 
own  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  believe  in 
being  conquered.  I  do  not  give  up  anything  if 
it  is  practicable,  and  can  be  effected.  But  here  was 
a  case  for  me.  The  man  told  me  that  he  was  an 
infidel,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  my  books,  that 
he  did  not  need  them.  Said  he,  <  I  am  from  Phil- 
adelphia; I  live  at  such  a  number  Callowhill 
Street;  if  you  will  go  there  you  will  find  out  my 
character,  and  that  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  you 
are.'  <  I  trust  a  great  deal  better,'  said  I.  But 
the  case  did  seem  a  difficult  one.  *  Stuart,'  said 
a  Mend  to  whom  I  related  the  incident,  'you 
are  beaten  for  once.'  '  No,'  I  replied,  *  I  am  not 
done  with  that  man  yet'  I  approached  him  a 
short  time  afterwards,  and  he  said  to  me,  *  What 
is  the  book  you  wanted  to  give  me  P '  It  was  a 
selection  from  the  Scriptures  called  Cromwell's 
Bible.  *  0,'  said  he,  *  I  don't  want  your  Bible ;  I've 
no  need  of  it ;  I'm  a  good  enough  man  without 
it ; '  and  with  a  motion  of  supreme  indifference  he 
turned  his  head.  Said  I,  *  My  Mend,  I'm  from 
Philadelphia,  too ;  I  know  where  you  live,  can  find 
the  exact  house.  On  next  Sunday  evening,  if 
God  spares  my  life,  I  expect  to  speak  for  the 
Christian  Commission  in  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany.'  He  looked  at  me  with  an  inquisitive 
air  —  <  And  what  are  you  goins  to  say  P '  '  I  am 
^oing  to  tell  the  people  tlmt  I  had  been  distribut- 
ing tracts  all  daj^  all  through  the  hospitals  and 
camps  I  had  visited,  and  that  I  founa  but  one 
man  who  refiised  to  take  them,  and  he  was  fh)m 
Philadelphia.'  *  Well,  what  more  are  you  going 
to  say  P '  the  man  asked  with  a  steady  gaze,  ap- 
parently deMng  my  attempts  to  move  him. 
*  Well,  I'll  tell  them  that  I  commenced  my  tract 
distribution  this  morning  at  the  White  House,  in 
Washington,  and  the  Snt  gentleman  I  offered 
one  of  these  Uttle  books  to  was  one  Abraham 
lincoln ;  ^t  he  rose  from  his  chair,  read  the  title, 
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expressed  great  pleasure  in  receiving  it,  -and 
promised  to  read  it ;  but  that  I  came  to  one  of 
Lis  cooks,  here  in  these  quarters,  and  he  was  so 
exceedingly  good  that  he  didn't  need  a  copy  of 
the  Word  of  God^  and  wouldn*t  have  one!' 
*  Well,'  said  the  man,  completely  conquered,  '  if 
the  President  can  take  one  I  suppose  I  can,'  as  he 
reached  out  his  hand  and  received  it" 


Incident  of  Faib  Oaks. — Edmund  Q.  An- 
drews, of  the  Fortieth  New  York  regiment,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  whQe  in  the 
act  of  taking  aim  at  a  rebel  soldier.  The  ball 
entered  the  left  side,  striking  a  daguerreotype 
(on  iron)  of  his  wife,  which  he  carriea  in  his  vest 
pocket,  completely  demolishing  the  picture,  and 
cutting  off  the  top  of  the  bowl  of  a  wooden  pipe, 
which  was  also  in  his  pocket.  The  ball  then  con- 
tinued its  course,  entered  the  flesh,  and,  passing 
across  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  came  out  of  his  side. 

The  sudden  and  strong  concussion  of  the  ball 
doubled  him  up,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
was  able  to  regain  his  breath.  As  soon  as  he 
again  found  himself  capable  of  standing  on  his 
feet,  he  raised  his  musket,  and  fired  at  the  man 
who  had  shot  him,  when  he  once  more  fell  upon 
the  ground  from  pain  and  exhaustion. 

Soon  after,  he  discovered  that  the  enemy  were 
approaching  him,  when  he  managed  to  crawl  off 
the  field  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He  remarked 
that  he  "  thought  he  made  good  time,  considering 
he  was  not  used  to  walking  on  all  fours." 


A  THOUGHT. 

Palling  leaves  and  falling  men ! 

When  the  snows  of  winter  fiEdl, 
And  the  winds  of  winter  blow, 

Will  be  woven  Nature's  pall. 

Let  OS,  then,  forsake  our  dead ; 

For  the  dead  will  surely  wait 
While  we  rush  upon  the  foe, 

Eager  for  the  hero's  fate. 

Leaves  will  come  upon  the  trees ; 

Spring  will  show  the  happy  race ; 
MoUiers  will  give  birth  to  sons  — 

Loyal  souls  to  fill  our  place. 

Wherefore  should  we  rest  and  rush  ? 

Soldiers,  we  must  fight  and  save 
Freedom  now,  and  give  our  foes 

All  their  country  should — a  grave ! 


Things  about  General  Grant.— Rev.  J.  L. 

Crane,  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  of  which 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  was  Colonel,  gives  the 
following  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  private 
and  military  character : 

**  Orant,'^  he  savs,  **  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
in  height,  and  will  weiffh  one  hundred  and  forty 
or  forty-five  pounds.  He  has  a  countenance  in- 
dicative of  reserve,  and  an  indomitable  will,  and 
persistent  purpose. 


"  Li  dress  he  is  indifferent  and  careless,  making 
no  pretensions  to  style  or  fashionable  military 
display.  Had  he  continued  Colonel  till  now,  I 
think  ms  uniform  would  have  lasted  till  this  day ; 
for  he  never  used  it  except  on  dress  parade,  and 
then  seemed  to  regard  it  a  good  ^eal  as  David 
did  Saul's  armor. 

**  *  His  body  is  a  vial  of  intense  existence ; '  and 
yet  when  a  stranser  would  see  him  in  a  crowd  he 
would  never  think  of  asking  his  name.  He  is  no 
dissembler.     He  is  a  sincere,  thinking,  real  man. 

"  He  is  always  cheerful.  No  toil,  cold,  heat, 
hunger,  fatigue,  or  want  of  money  depresses  him. 
He  does  his  work  at  the  time,  and  he  requires  all 
under  his  command  to  be  equally  prompt.  I  was 
walking  over  the  camp  with  mm  one  morning 
after  breakfast  It  was  usual  for  each  company 
to  call  the  roll  at  a  given  hour.  It  was  now  prob- 
ably a  half  hour  after  the  time  for  that  duty.  The 
Colonel  was  quietly  smoking  his  old  meerschaum, 
and  talking  and  walking  along,  when  he  noticed 
a  company  drawn  up  in  line  and  the  roll  beinjg 
called.  He  instantly  drew  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  exclaimed,  '  Captain,  this  is  no  time 
for  calling  the  rolL  Order  your  men  to  their 
quarters  unmediately.'  Th#  command  was  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  the  Colonel  resumed  his  smok- 
ing and  walked  on,  conversing  as  quietly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  For  this  violation  of 
disciphne  those  men  went  without  rations  that 
day,  except  what  they  gathered  up  privately  from 
among  their  friends  of  other  companies.  Such 
a  breach  of  order  was  never  witnessed  in  the  regi- 
ment afterwards  while  he  was  its  ColoheL  This 
promptness  is  one  of  Grant's  characteristics,  and 
It  b  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success. 

"  On  one  of  our  marches,  when  passing  through 
one  of  these  small  towns  where  the  grocery  is 
the  principal  establishment,  some  of  the  lovers 
of  intoxication  had  broken  away  from  our  lines 
and  filled  their  canteens  vrith  whiskey,  and  were 
toon  reeling  and  ungovernable  under  its  influ- 
ence. Whue  apparently  stopping  the  regiment 
for  rest.  Grant  passed  quietly  alon^  and  took  each 
canteen,  and  wherever  ne  detected  the  fatal  odor, 
emptied  the  liquor  on  the  ground  with  as  much 
nonchalance  as  he  would  empty  his  pipe,  and  had 
the  offenders  tied  behind  the  bagga^  wagons  till 
they  had  sobered  into  soldierly  propriety.  On  this 
point  his  orders  were  imperative :  no  whiskey  nor 
intoxicating  beverages  were  allowed  in  his  camp. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  a  very  hot  day  in  July, 
1^61,  while  the  regiment  was  stationed  in  the 
town  of  Mexico,  Missouri,  I  had  gone  to  the  cars 
as  they  were  passing,  and  procured  the  daily 
paper,  and  seated  myself  in  the  shadow  of  my 
tent  to  read  the  news.  In  the  telegraphic  column 
I  soon  came  to  the  announcement  that  Grant, 
with  several  others,  was  made  Brigadier-GeneraL 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  walking  that  way,  and 
I  called  to  him : 

**  *  Colonel,  I  have  some  news  here  that  will  in- 
terestyou.' 

" « What  have  you.  Chaplain  ? ' 

"  *  1  see  that  you  are  made  Brigadier-General' 

**  He  seated  himself  by  my  side  and  remarked: 
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** '  WeU,  sir,  I  had  no  suspicion  of  it  It  neTer 
came  from  any  request  of  mine.  That's  some  of 
Washbume's  work.  I  knew  Washburne  in  Galena. 
He  was  a  strong  Ilepublican,  and  I  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  I  thought  rrom  that  he  never  liked  me 
very  welL  Hence  we  never  had  more  than  a 
busmess  or  street  acquaintance.  But  when  the 
war  broke  out  I  found  he  had  induced  Governor 
Yates  to  appoint  me  mustering  officer  of  the 
Illinois  volunteers,  and  after  that  had  something 
to  do  in  having  me  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-first  regiment ;  and  I  suppose  this  is  some 
of  his  work.*  , 

*'  And  he  very  leisurely  rose  up  and  pulled  his 
black  felt  hat  a  little  nearer  his  eyes,  and  made  a 
few  extra  passes  at  his  whiskers,  and  walked 
away  with  as  much  apparent  unconcern  as  if  some 
one  had  merely  tola  him  that  his  new  suit  of 
clothes  was  finished. 

*'  Grant  belongs  to  no  church,  yet  he  entertains 
and  expresses  the  highest  esteem  for  all  the  en- 
terprises that  tend  to  promote  religion.  When 
at  home  he  generally  attended  the  Methodist 
EpiscQpal  Church.  While  he  was  Colonel  of 
the  Twenty-first  regiment,  he  ^ve  every  encour- 
agement and  facility  for  securmg  a  jprompt  and 
uniform  observance  of  religious  services,  and  was 
generally  found  in  the  audience  listening  to 
preaching. 

"  Shortly  after  I  came  into  the  regiment  our 
mess  were  one  day  taking  their  usual  seats 
around  the  dinner  table,  when  he  remarked : 

**  *  Chaplain,  when  I  was  at  home,  and  ministers 
were  stopping  at  my  house,  I  always  invited  them 
to  ask  a  blessing  at  the  table.  I  suppose  a 
blessing  is  as  much  needed  here  as  at  home ;  and 
if  it  is  agreeable  with  your  views,  I  should  be 
elad  to  have  you  ask  a  blessing  every  time  we  sit 
down  to  eat.' "  «..«« 

A  GENTLEMAN,  about  whose  Teutonic  ori^n 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion,  was  passmg 
along  the  street,  when  he  came  to  a  halt  before 
one  of  the  huge  posters,  announcing  the  coming 
of  the  Panorama  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  read 
this  line,  "A  Kebellion  in  Heaven,"  when  he 
broke  forth  as  follows :  *'  A  Rebellion  in  Heaven : 
mine  Got !  that  lasts  not  long  now  —  Onkel  Abe 
ish  tare."  

Adventures  of  an  Irishman.  —  Sitting;  in  a 
rainy  tent  at  Centreville,  I  overheard  the  follow- 
ing fragment  of  a  conversation  between  a  party 
of  Irish  soldiers,  which,  for  richness  and  raciness, 
Charles  Lever  would  have  immortalized  himself 
by  frescoing  in  one  of  his  inimitable  stories.  The 
company  were  detailing  their  experiences,  **  hair- 
breadth escapes  by  flood  and  fiela,"  spinning  Mun- 
chausian  yaims  and  cracking  wonderful  jokes, 
when  one  Pat  Mullooney,  a  genuine  son  of  the 
sod,  broke  in  with  an  account  of  his  .  adventures 
during  the  battle  of  Bull  Hun.  I  give  you  the 
ebullition  entire,  though  half  its  fun  and  force 
are  lost  by  its  transfer  to  paper : 

"Ye  see,  gintlemin,"  said  Pat  ("God  forgeve 
me  for  calling  such  spalpeens  out  uv  yer  names  "), 


**  that  time  whin  the  ould  Major  came  down  like 
a  fiyin'  divil  on  his  chisnut  mare  with  his  illi^nt 
sword,  that,  be  jabers,  is  like  a  scythe  blade,  a 
wavin'  about  his  hid,  ahd  yelled  to  us  to  come 
on,  and  charge  the  bloody  Yankees,  be  gorra,  it 
was  to  Washington  we  thought  we  were  goin*  all 
the  way,  and  the  divil  a  time  we  were  to  stop  at 
all,  at  aU,  on  the  road,  not  aven  for  a  dhrap  of 
wather. 

"  Well,  sure  enough,  the  ould  feller  wint  in  him- 
self, and  I  after  him,  not  thinking  about  anything 
at  sdl,  but  jist  goin*  on.  I  jumped  over  a  mite  of 
a  fence  as  tight  as  a  toad,  and  took  to  the  wather 
[Bull  Run]  like  a  duck ;  and  whin  I  got  to  the 
middle  of  the  strame  I  looked  arourfd,  and  the 
divil  resave  the  one  uv  yez  near  me,  I  was  alone 
intirely  sure.  Thin  I  thought,  big  fools  as  ye  all 
are,  that  I  was  a  bigger  wan  for  not  sthaying  in 
the  woods,  like  the  rist  of  yez,  and  waiting  for 
the  spalpeens  to  come  over.  But  as  I  was  out 
there,  I  thought  to  meself.  111  take  a  look  at  how 
things  is,  how  things  is  beyant,  and  pVaps  I'll 
have  a  crack  o'  me  goon.  But  divil  uv  a  thing 
could  I  say.  Jist  as  I  was  makin'  up  me  mind 
to  return  to  ye  all,  a  big  Yankee,  who  looked  as 
if  he  was  seventeen  feet  high,  livilled  his  musket 
at  me  and  fired.  The  bullet  whistled  by  me  ear 
wid  a  shrake  worse  than  Tun  Flangan's  fife. 

« *  Bad  luck  to  ye,  ye  thafe  o'  the  wurrld,*  says 
I,  *  what  are  ye  tlw}'ing  to  shoot  me  fur  ?  sure  I 
niver  done  nothing  to  yez ; '  and  thin  I  aimed 
shtraight  betwane  his  eyes,  and  fired  at  him ;  but 
the  murtherin'  ball  didn't  tuch  a  hair  uv  his  head 
that  I  mist  *  Be  gorra,'  sez  I  to  meself,  *  now  Til  take 
ye  a  prisoner,  anyhow ; '  and  I  put  meself  across 
the  nver  as  hard  as  iver  I  coulo.  I  joomped  up 
the  bank,  and  lookin'  mighty  fierce  at  'im,  I  sett, 

*  Surrender,  ye  divil,  or  I^  blow  yer  brains  out.' 
The  fun  uv  it  was,  I'd  forgot,  in  me  charge  upon 
the  spalpeen,  to  load  me  goon  at  all,  at  all,  and 
the  bloody  thafe  must  av  kaevr  it,  for  he  made  at 
me  wid  his  bay'net,  like  a  two-legged  locomotive. 
By  the  powers  but  I  was  frightened.  As  he  was 
coming  down,  lapin'  several  fate  at  a  time,  says 
I  to  meself,  *  Pat,  me  boy,  mind  yer  eye ;  now*8 
yer  lime  to  kape  wide  awake,  or  you'll  have  a 
gimlet  hole  through  yer  valuable  bow'lls,  and 
Biddy  Mullooney  will  be  a  widder.'  Bad  luck  to 
the  dirillin',  sure  it's  meself  forgot  to  come  to  the 
charge.  So  I  tuk  me  goon  by  the  middle,  just  as 
ye  wud  hould  a  good  ould-fashioned  black-thorn 
shillaly,  and  balanced  meself  fur  'im.  As  he  come 
down,  the  divil  take  me  if  I  knew  how  to  git  that 
bay'net  point  out  o'  the  way.  I  twirled  me  mus- 
ket aroun'  me  head  till  me  fin^rs  ached;  but 
suddenly,  bliss  all  the  Hooly  Samts  fur  it,  a  root 
tuk  the  fut  uv  the  bloody-minded  rascal,  and  he 
went  a  sprawlin'  on  the  turf,  lookin'  as  pretty  a 
lether  X  as  ve  iver  signed  to  yer  name ;  at  the 
same  time  that  his  bay'net  thtruck  a  fut  in  the 
ground,  I  gin  a  yell,  and  was  on  him  before  a 
pig  could  grunt,  and  put  me  fut  on  his  neck. 

*  Surrender,  ye  divil,'  said  I ;  but  the  divil  a  word 
did  he  spake. 

"  I  thought  I  had  his  throat  too  tight,  an'  I  let 
him  go,  to  give  him  ^  fair  chance  to  utther  his 
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sentimentA.  What  d'ye  think  the  spalpeen  thried 
to  do  ?  Sure  it  was  to  git  his  musket  out  uv  the 
groond  an'  shtruck  me  wid  it  agin.  But  shtill  I 
didn't  want  to  hurt  the  baste ;  so  I  jist  hit  'im  a 
little  crack  in  the  head  wid  the  butt  o'  me  goon, 
an'  broke  his  jaw.  Then  he  became  quiet,  an'  I 
made  'im  take  his  musket  and  cross  the  crake, 
when  I  druv  'im  to  the  hospital,  an'  the  divil  uy 
a  dacenter,  betther-behaved  feller  ye  niver  saw 
afther  that  He  laid  in  bed  six  wakes,  and  didn't 
spake  nary  word.  That's  what  I  did  at  Bull  Run. 
Who'll  give  me  a  poteen  o'  whiskey  ?  " 


CAMP  LIFE. 

DSSCBIBBD  BT  A  SOLDIBR. 

Few  can  realize  the  real  character  of  camp  life, 
until  thev  have  tried  its  stem  realities,  until  they 
forsake  their  brick  and  wooden  walls  for  those  of 
cotton.  At  home,  where  men  only  hear  the  roar 
of  the  storm,  as  its  tones  are  muffled  by  the  com- 
fortable protections  around  them,  and  know  of 
the  rain  only  as  it  patters  on  the  window  panes, 
they  can  realise  very  little  what  it  is  to  have  the 
wails  and  roof  of  their  dwellings  shake,  and  quiv- 
er, and  crack  like  the  report  of  musketry,  and 
not  only  hear  the  cold  blast  without,  but  feel  it 
creeping  in  at  many  openings  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  dose.  At  home,  looks  and  bars  keep  away 
intruders,  and  we  lie  down  and  sleep  in  stillness 
and  safe^.  In  camp,  our  locks  are  made  of 
rope,  and  no  other  means  are  needed  to  open  our 
doors  than  to  untie  a  knot.  Here,  wake  at  what 
hour  you  may,  and  you  hear  the  dull  tread  of  the 
sentry,  or  are  startled  by  the  sharp  challenge 
which  he  gives  to  some  luckless  wight,  whose  ne- 
cessities have  called  him  abroad  at  an  unsea- 
sonable hour.  At  home,  the  wakeful  cock,  or 
speaking  bell  from  the  neighboring  steeple,  tells 
you  of  the  early  dawn,  and  that  the  time  has  come 
to  begin  the  duties  of  the  rising  day.  Here,  the 
sharp  twang  and  roll  of  the  martial  drum  start 
you  mto  wsSiefulness,  and  make  you  feel  the  full 
reality  of  the  strange  and  awful  scenes  which  have 
been  pressed  upon  the  land  by  this  most  unnat- 
ural rebellion.  At  our  fireside  we  hear  only  the 
peaceful  hum  of  a^culture,  or  the  arts ;  but  here 
none  of  those  things  are  seen  or  heard ;  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  shrill  tones  of  the  fife,  the 
stirring  notes  of  the  bugle,  as  its  blasts  reverber- 
ate among  the  lulls,  the  almost  constant  roll  of 
the  drum,  the  firing  of  musketry,  and  the  roar  of 
cannon.  These,  with  the  long  ranks  of  martial 
men  passing  from  point  to  point,  the  tread  of 
horsemen,  and  the  snarp,  quick  voice  of  those  in 
command,  are  scenes  all  new  and  strange  to  our 
land  of  peace  and  thriftful  enterprise.  All  these 
are  ^nes  most  intimately  connected  with  camp 
life. 

Every  plain  is  covered  with  tents,  nearly  every 
eminence  with  fortifications,  bristling  with  cannon. 
An  evening  or  two  since,  we  saw  several  regi- 
ments on  their  respective  erounds,  at  what  is 
styled  "  dress  parade  5 "  th^day  had  been  cloudy ; 


just  at  this  moment  the  sun  looked  brightly 
through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  threw  a  flood  ox 
brightness  over  the  scene.  Each  raiment  was 
formed  in  two  lines,  drawn  with  military  precis- 
ion. As  the  light  fell  upon  their  thousand  glit- 
tering bayonets,  they  presented  above  their  heads 
a  line  of  the  most  spotless  white ;  then,  as  they 
changed  the  position  of  the  weapon  to  a  charge, 
the  hne  changed  fit>m  above  the  dark  mass  of 
men  to  their  front,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  the 
mean  time,  glancing  from  each  weapon,  and  quiv- 
ering in  the  quarter  of  a  circle  formed  in  the 
movement,  until  it  settled  again  into  one  long, 
bright  line  of  spotless  white,  the  whole  forming 
one  of  the  most  &iry  scenes  on  which  the  eye 
could  rest  One  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  such 
a  scene,  so  much  like  the  moving  of  the  wing  of 
that  angel  who  is  clothed  in  light,  is  really  the 
solemn  waving  of  the  wing  of  the  angel  of  d[eath. 

When  leaving  home,  some  of  our  friends  said 
to  us,  '*  Tell  us  of  the  camp,  and  how  jou  live 
there."  There  is  some  difficulty  in  doing  this. 
If  our  friends  were  at  our  elbow,  asking  us  ques- 
tions about  what  they  were  curious  to  know,  then 
we  could  answer  them ;  as  it  is,  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  to  meet  their  wishes. 

Every  camp  should  have  a  parade  ^und.  This 
forms  the  front  Beginning  with  this,  and  going 
backwards,  you  have  the  tents  of  the  men,  each 
company  having  their  tents  arranged  in  lines 
facing  on  a  street  where  the  company  forms,  pre- 
paratory to  marching  on  to  the  parade  ground, 
and  where  they  also  meet  for  roll  call,  wmch  oc- 
curs three  times  each  day  —  at  sunrise,  at  sunset 
and  at  eight  in  the  evening.  Next,  after  the  tent« 
of  the  men,  come  those  of  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  companies.  These  face  on  a  street 
which  runs  at  right  angles  with  the  company 
streets.  In  this  broad  aisle  the  men  do  their 
cooking  and  have  their  company  fires.  Here  they 
meet  of  evenings  to  smoke,  and  talk,  and  sing. 
Still  back  of  these  are  the  tents  of  the  Colonel 
and  staE  This  is  composed  of  the  Colonel,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Major,  Adjutant,  Quartermaster, 
Chaplain,  and  Surgeons,  the  tent  of  the  Colonel 
forming  the  centre.  The  fiag-staff  is  at  the  edge 
of  the  parade  ground,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Colonel's  tent  In  the  rear  of  the  whole  may  be 
found  the  Quartermaster,  Commissary,  and  Sut- 
ler's departments. 

When  the  ground  has  been  marked  ofi*,  the  men 
proceed  to  pitch  their  tents,  which,  when  raised 
and  spread,  are  fastened  to  their  places  by  cords 
and  stakes ;  then  a  shallow  trench  is  usually  dug 
around  each,  to  carry  away  the  water  which  may 
drip  from  the  roof.  The  dirt  from  this  trench  is 
sometimes  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  tent  to 
raise  the  ground,  thus  avoiding  the  collection  of 
water  xmaer  the  doth.  When  this  is  done,  the 
occupant  gets  some  boards  for  a  floor,  if  he  can ; 
if  this  cannot  be,  he  uses  the  ground.  He  makes 
his  bed  by  putting  some  stakes  in  the  ground,  on 
whidi  he  makes  a  platform,  spreads  it  over  with 
some  boughs  of  evergreen  or  straw,  rolls  himself 
in  his  blanket,  and  sleeps  sweetly,  dreaming,  it 
may  be,  of  home  and  glory. 
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The  soldier  generally  cooks  his  rations  in  the 
open  air.  Then  sitting  in  his  tent,  or  under  the 
shade  of  some  neighboring  tree,  with  his  plate 
upon  his  lap,  he  enjoys,  urith  a  soldier's  zest,  his 
frugal  meal. 

The  signal  for  retiring  is  given  by  the  drum^ — 
the  ever-present  drum.  And  when  the  morning 
breaJLS,  again  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drum  shakes 
sleep  from  his  drowsy  eyelids,  and  calls  him 
forth,  with  his  musket  and  his  belt,  to  duty  and 
todrilL 

Each  day  the  Colonel  selects  an  officer,  who  is 
styled  the  officer  of  the  day.  He  is  known  by  his 
wearing  his  sash  over  his  shoulder,  the  ordinary 
way  of  wearing  it  being  around  the  waist  He 
has  charge  of  the  guara  and  the  police  of  the 
camp.  The  guard  is  detailed  for  twenty-four 
hours  by  the  Adjutant,  each  sentry  being  changed 
once  in  two  hours.  The  guard  entirely  surrounds 
the  camp,  so  that  no  one  can  leave,  or  come  on 
the  ground^  without  their  notice  and  permission. 
Then  when  you  retire  to  rest,  you  may  be  assured 
that  these  men  are  encamped  round  about  vou, 
and  that  they  will  be  faithiul ;  for  if  found  asleep 
on  his  post,  the  sentry  may  be  shot,  or  such  other 
penalty  as  the  court  martial  may  inflict. 

Such  is  the  camp  life  of  our  noble  soldiery. 
Near  half  a  million  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  daily 
meeting  these  fatigues  for  the  weal  of  our  nation. 
Let  the  whole  church  pray  for  them. 


THE  FREEDMAN'S    SONG. 

Db  Lord  He  make  us  free  indeed 

In  His  own  time  an'  way ; 
We  plant  de  rice  an'  cotton  seed^ 

An'  see  de  sprout  some  day ; 
We  know  it  come,  but  not  de  why — 

De  Lord  know  more  dan  we ; 
We  'spected  freedom  by  an'  by. 

An'  now  we  all  are  free. 

Praise  de  Lord !    Praise  de  Lord ! 
For  now  we  all  are  free. 

De  Norf  is  on  de  side  ob  right, 

An'  frdl  of  men,  dey  say ; 
Aji'  dere,  when  poor  man  work,  at  night 

He  sure  to  get  his  pay ; 
De  Lord,  He  glad  dey  are  so  good» 

An*  make  dem  bery  strong ; 
Aji'  when  dey  called  to  gib  deir  blood, 

Dey  all  come  right  along. 

Praise  de  Lord !    Praise  de  Lord ! 
Dey  all  come  right  along. 

Deir  blue  coats  cover  all  de  groun', 

An'  make  it  like  de  sky ; 
An'  ebery  ^yback  loafi^'  roun', 

He  tink  it  tune  to  fly ; 
We  not  afraid ;  we  bring  de  child, 

An'  Stan'  beside  de  door ; 
An'  O,  we  hug  it  bery  wild. 

An'  keep  it  ebermore. 

Iraise  de  Lord !    Praise  de  Lotd ! 
We  keep  it  ebermore. 

De  massa's  come  back  from  his  tramp ; 

'Pears  he  is  broken  ouite; 
He  takes  de  basket  to  de  camp 

For  rations  eherj  night ; 


Dey  fought  him  when  he  loud  an'  strong, 

Dey  Ued  him  when  he  low ; 
Dey  say  dey  will  forgive  de  wrong, 
An'  bid  him  'pent  an'  go. 

Praise  de  Lord !    Praise  de  Lord ! 
Dey  bid  him  'pent  an'  go. 

De  rice  is  higher  fSu:  dis  year, 

De  cotton  taller  grow ; 
De  lowest  corn-silk  on  de  ear 

Is  higher  dan  de  hoe ; 
De  Lord  He  lift  up  eberyting 

'Cept  rebel  in  his  grabe ; 
De  nepro  bress  de  Lord  an'  sing 

He  IS  no  longer  slabe. 

Praise  de  Lord !    Praise  de  Lord  I 
De  negro  no  more  slabe. 


THE  STORY  OF  PRAIRIE  GROVE. 

Early  in  the  month  of  December,  General 
Blunt,  commanding  the  Union  forces  in  Arkansas, 
was  encamped  at  Cane  Sill,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  State,  not  far  from  Van  Buren,  and  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  Boston  Mountain. 

Across  that  mountain,  twenty  days  before,  he 
had  driven  Marmaduke,  who  commanded  aU  the 
irregular  and  roving  bands  of  horsemen  that  in- 
fested that  part  of  3ie  State. 

His  own  force  was  about  ten  thousand  strong. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  him,  m 
Missouri,  General  Herron  was  encamped  with  a 
force  about  six  thousand  strong.  On  the  3d  of 
December,  he  learned  that  all  the  rebel  force  in 
Arkansas  had  been  assembled  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Mountain,  and  amounted  to  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  thoiisand,  commanded  by  Hina- 
man,  a  prominent  rebel  politician,  who  had  now 
become  a  prominent  rebel  General  The  position, 
numbers,  and  commanders  of  the  Union  armies 
were  well  known  to  him,  and  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  obvious,  and  apparently  venr  dangerous 
to  the  Union  cause  in  Arkansas.  If  he  should 
advance  at  once  across  Boston  Mountain,  fall 
upon  Blunt  with  double  his  force,  there  was  a 
flattering  probability  that  he  would  crush  him. 
Then  contmuing  his  march  north,  he  proposed  to 
launch  his  flushed  columns  at  Herron,  ana  wipiog 
him  out,  leave  no  organized  and  adequate  force 
between  him  and  St  Louis.  Flushed  with  these 
anticipations,  and  confldent  by  a  few  days'  fight- 
ing to  make  himself  the  hero  of  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department,  he  advanced  with  confidence 
against  Blunt,  and  crossed  Boston  Mountain. 
Blunt  saw  his  whole  danger,  and  grasped  his  ene- 
my's plan.  Couriers  were  at  once  despatched  to 
Herron  to  come  with  all  haste  to  his  relief,  as  the 
enemy,  with  numbers  double  his  own,  was  advan- 
cing upon  him  from  the  South.  Nobly  and  with 
the  promptitude  of  a  true  soldier  did  Herron  *re- 
spond  to  the  summons.  The  annals  of  the  war 
hardly  furnish  an  instance  of  swifter  movement. 
On  the  noon  of  Wednesday,  the  3d,  he  broke 
camp  at  Sprii^eld,  Missouri,  and  headed  his 
column  for  the  Arkansas  line. 

In  three  days  he  had  marched  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles,  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fayettevillei 
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and  near  the  enemy.  Hindman  had  in  some 
manner  contriTed  to*  steal  a  march  on  Blunt,  and 
had  passed  him  on  his  left  flank,  and  was  making 
for  Herron  as  ranidly  as  possible.  This  startling 
intelligence  reached  Blunt  about  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  he  of  course 
mAde  his  movements  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
to  meet  this  new  phase  of  affairs.  Herron  mean- 
while, pushing  on  south  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
expected  to  form  a  junction  with  Blunt,  and  had 
no  idea  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  engage  the 
enemy.  He  was  about  eight  miles  south  of  Fay- 
ettevule,  when  his  cavalry  came  dashing  back  m 
mat  disorder,  having  met  the  enemy  advancing 
m  great  numbers.  He  rallied  them  and  led  them 
on  against  the  foe,  at  the  same  time  hurrying 
forward  his  artillery  and  his  infantry.  By  ten 
o'clock  he  found  himself  on  the  north  bank  of 
Illinois  Greek,  the  enemy  on  the  other  side 
strongly  posted  on  a  long  ridge  with  magnificent 
positions  for  his  batteries. 

From  a  prisoner  he  learned  that  Hindman  was 
on  the  ridge  with  his  whole  force,  and  expected  to 
whip  him  out  before  Blunt,  who  was  ten  miles 
distant,  could  come  up.  'There  were  but  two 
courses  for  Herron.    One  was  to  retreat  at  once, 

give  up  his  trains  to  the  enemy,  and  abandon 
lunt  to  his  fate,  without  the  power  to  assist  him. 
The  other  was  to  move  promptly  across  the  creek, 
engage  the  enemy,  and  hope  that  Blunt,  hearine 
the  cannon,  would  make  all  haste  to  his  relief. 
He  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  hesitate  as  to  which 
horn  of  this  dilemma  to  take,  and  riding  forward 
to  view  the  ground,  decided  at  once  on  a  plan  of 
operations. 

Under  a  steady  artillery  fire  from  the  enemy 
he  crossed  the  creek,  got  m  his  guns  in  position, 
and  threw  out  his  infantry  in  line  of  battle.  Find- 
ing his  batteries  were  telling  upon  the  enemy's 
lir.e,  he  moved  up  the  infantry,  and  in  a  few  mm- 
utBs  the  whole  of  his  left  win?  was  engaged. 
The  battle,  commencing  thus  on  tne  part  or  Gen- 
eral Herron,  lasted  some  three  hours,  till  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  his  force  holding  their 
original  position,  but  sufiering  terribly  under  the 
g^dung  nre  and  frequent  chi^ges  of  the  enemy, 
who  made  two  vigcJtous  efforts  to  turn  his  left  by 
massing  his  forces  on  that  wing. 

It  was  now  past  three  o'clock,  and  nothing 
from  Blunt.  All  of  Herron's  force  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  some  of  his  regiments  were  badly  cut 
up.  He  told  all  his  officers  they  must  hold  out 
ml  night ;  and  there  was  no  thought  of  anything 
else,  though  the  case  seemed  a  tou^h  one.  At 
four  o'clock  a  battery  opened  on  his  extreme 
ri£[ht.  The  shell  came  over  and  fell  among  his 
skirmish  line.  What  could  it  mean  ?  The  fire 
soon  grew  hotter,  and  presently  the  ground  was 
trembling  with  the  heavy  cannonade  of  seventy 
pieces,  aU  actively  worked.  The  roar  of  the  first 
discharge  had  hardly  died  away,  when  a  thrilling 
cheer  went  up  from  the  whole  of  Herron's  line. 
Relief  had  come  at  last  It  was  Blunt's  guns 
thundering  on  the  right,  lie  had  heard  the  sound 
of  the  battle,  and  his  men,  leaving  the  nudn  road, 
had  taken  a  straight  shoot  througn  fields  of  thorn 


brush,  and  over  fences  and  ditches,  until  Blunt 
found  himself  coming  directly  upon  the  enemy's 
left  wing.  Halting  only  to  place  his  batteries,  oe 
at  once  opened  fire,  and  from  four  o'clock  till  dark 
the  battle  raged  along  the  whole  of  the  now  ex- 
tended line,  mm  Herron's  left  to  Blunt's  right. 
It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  days  that  ever  beamed 
on  a  field  of  blood.  In  that  mellow  climate  De- 
cember often  gives  a  day  as  clear  and  warm  as 
the  loveliest  of  an  Indian  summer. 

As  Hindman  saw  his  plan  had  failed,  he  fought 
with  desperation. 

His  line  was  covered  with  a  small  growth  of 
timber,  and  occupied  a  moderate  elevation,  which 
commanded  an  open  country  in  front,  called 
Prairie  Grove. 

He  had  the  advantage  in  position,  as  well  as 
numbers.  A^ain  and  again  the  Union  in&ntry 
would  charge  mto  the  woods,  and  drive  the  rel>> 
ds }  and  then,  again,  they  would  rally  and  charge, 
driving  the  Union  force  back  into  the  open  prai- 
rie. Thus  back  and  forth  the  battle  waverea,  till 
the  sun  set  through  lurid  smoke,  and  darkness 
settled  upon  the  scene.  Blunt  then  ordered  his 
forces  to  withdraw  in  ^od  order. 

Hindman,  considermg  this  a  repulse,  ordered  a 

gmeral  charge  all  alon^  the  line.  Expecting  this, 
lunt  had  stationed  ms  artillery,  and  the  pieces 
were  loaded  with  ^pe  and  canister.  The  rebel 
line  advanced  to  withm  sixty  yard^,  when  the  fifty 
Federal  cannon  opened  all  along  the  line  —  a  fire 
before  which  nothing  human  could  stand. 

A  few  desperate  regiments  rallied  after  the  first 
discharge,  and  rushed  almost  to  the  cannon's 
mouth ;  but  a  second  discharge  tore  the  bleeding 
lines  into  fljing  fragments,  and  they  ran  howling 
into  the  cover  of  the  forest  from  which  they  haa 
emer^d. 

This  closed  the  day.  The  Federal  army  biv- 
ouacked on  their  arms,  expecting  a  renewal  of  the 
contest  at  daylight  But  Hindman  now  thought 
discretion  was  tne  better  mrt  of  valor,  and  taking 
his  men's  blankets  to  muffle  his  artillery  wheels 
he  stole  away  so  quietly,  under  cover  of  night, 
that  by  mormng  he  had  placed  Boston  Mountain 
between  Blunt  and  the  greater  part  of  his  force. 

Never  was  a  reverse  more  complete.  On  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  he  had  the  Union  force 
divided,  and  was  confident  that  he  could  whip 
each  division  separately.  As  some  of  his  officers 
expressed  it  in  the  elegant  vernacular  of  the 
South-west,  "  He  would  chaw  up  Herron  for  his 
breakfast,  and  then  turn  and  gobble  up  Blunt  at 
dinner."  He  had  not  calculated  upon  such  ob- 
stinate resistance  from  one,  nor  such  swift  march- 
ing from  the  other. 

Midnight  saw  his  defeated  and  bleeding  col- 
umn, stealthily,  and  with  muffled  cannon  wheels, 
moving  away  through  the  gorges  of  Boston 
Mountain.  

Desolations  of  War. —  A  Federal  cavalry- 
man, writing  from  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg, 
where  Bumside  was  encamped  in  December,  1862, 
g^ves  the  followinff  account  of  the  utter  desola- 
tion that  overtook  so  many  of  the  old  Virginia 
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fjamjliesy  and  the  promptness  with  which  even  the 
kindeat  slaveholders  were  deserted  by  the  negroes 
upon  the  advent  of  the  Union  armies : 

"  While  on  a  scout  after  my  breakfast  on  Satur- 
day morning  last,  I  galloped  up  to  a  fine-looking 
house,  ^nd  as  no  one  appeared,  I  shouted  loudly 
for  some  one  to  come  forth.  I  knew  by  the  smoke 
from  the  chimney  that  it  had  an  occupant ;  and 
directly  an  aged  lady  made  her  appearance,  and 
I  was  invited  to  dismount  and  enter  the  house, 
which  invitation  I  gladly  accepted,  and  visions  of 
hot  com  cake,  bacon  and  eggs,  flitted  before  my 
fancy.  These  are  no  trifles  to  a  hungry  soldier, 
though  of  little  interest  to  you,  or  your  readers, 
perhaps.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight  or  hearing  but 
this  poor  old  lady,  every  slave,  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  havine  left  her.  Though  the 
owner  of  thirty-five  hundred  acres  of  beautiful 
cleared  land,  she  wi^s,  she  said,  'the  most  un- 
happy wretch  on  earth.'  Of  all  her  slaves,  not 
one  could  be  induced  to  remain  with  her.  Even 
those  she  loved  as  her  own  children,  and  reared 
as  tenderly,  were  the  first  to  desert  her,  though 
offered  their  freedom  and  liberal  wages.  The 
tears  trickled  down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  and  her 
gray  head  was  bowed  in  anguish,  as  she  told  n%e 
the  story  of  her  last  year's  experience ;  and  I  shed 
a  sympathizing  tear  with  her,  and  with  a  saddened 
heart  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  away,  my 
a|)petite  for  hot  com  cake  and  fried  bacon  having 
failed  me.  So  it  is  with  hundreds  of  others ;  but 
of  all  the  tales  I  have  listened  to,  this  afiected  me 
most."  

ExpLons  OF  A  Fo&AGiNO  Party. — A  soldier 
in  the  Fifty-sixth  New  York  volunteers  was  en- 
gaged in  one  of  those  excursions  •*•  partly  mili- 
ta^  and  partly  predatory— *  which  characterized 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  Just  after  his  first 
exploits  in  that  line  in  the  winter  of  1862,  he 
wrote  home  to  his  father  the  following  account 
firom  Yorktown,  Virginia : 

<*  In  order  to  make  my  promise  good  to  vou, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  pen  you  a  short  sketcn  of 
our  expedition  to  Gloucester  Court  House. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  December, 
our  reginient  was  drawn  up  in  line  at  davUght, 
and  a  few  minutes  after,  we  started  towaros  the 
fort.  There  was  but  httle  said  by  anv  of  us  as 
we  marched  along,  keeping  step  to  tne  beat  of 
the  drum.  Every  man^s  mind  was  busy;  for 
none  of  us  knew  where  we  were  to  go.  Some 
thought  we  were  going  to  join  Bumside's  army ; 
others,  that  we  were  ^oing  to  Bicbmond  direct ; 
and  none  liked  the  idea  of  leaving  our  cheerful 
quarters  for  the  fierce  and  bloody  fight,  and  the 
hardshins  of  a  winter  campaign. 

"Well,  we  trudged  along,  entered  the  fort, 
and  went  down  to  the  river,  where  we  found  a 
boat  waiting  to  take  us  over  (o  Gloucester  Point 
We  found  out,  soon  after  crosnng  the  river,  that 
we  were  to  go  to  Gloucester  Court  House  to  drive 
out  some  rebels,  who,  it  was  said,  were  fortifying 
themselves  there.  We  started  a  little  after  seven, 
and  one  hour  later,  had  passed  the  outer  pickets, 
And  were  fdrly  in  Secessia.    The  people  were 


surprised  at  the  display  we  made.  There  had 
never  been  any  soldiers  through  there  before  us. 
The  darkies  were  overjoyed  at  our  coming,  and 
kindly  gave  us  all  the  eggs,  milk,  and  hoe-cake 
we  wanted.  The  county  we  passed  through  was 
a  rich  one.  No  army  had  been  there  to  destroy 
their  crops  and  cattle,  and  they  possessed  abun- 
dance. 

"At  three  P.  M.  we  entered  the  town.  Our 
cavalry  had  driven  off  a  few  stray  rebels,  and  we 
took  peaceable  possession.  There  was  no  visible 
evidence  of  the  rebels'  intending  to  fortify  the 
town.  Not  knowing  but  that  we  might  be 
attacked  during  the  night,  General  Naglee  had 
the  battery  planted  in  a  eood  position,  a  strong 
picket  posted,  and  issued  orders  to  have  every 
man  ready  to  fall  in  at  a  minute's  notice. 

"  Our  regiment  lay  on  their  arms  all  night  on 
the  roadside.  We  suffered  some  from  cold.  The 
boys  could  not  stand  that ;  so  they  commenced 
prowling  about  the  place  for  plunder.  There  was 
soon  a  great  uproar  among  tne  fowls.  Chid&ens 
cackled,  geese  and  ducks  quacked,  and  turkeys 
gobbled ;  but  'twas  no  nise.  It  was  too  near 
Christmas  to  ffive  them  a  chance  for  their  lives. 
Consequently  Uiey  lost  their  heads  and  feathers, 
and  soon  found  themselves  boiling  in  the  camp- 
ketdes. 

"  A  good  old  Secesh  dominie,  living  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  town,  heard  a  great  racket  in  the 
neignborhood  of  his  hennery.  He  poked  his 
head  out  of  the  window  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  He  saw  three  or  four  blue-jackets.  One 
was  lugging  off  a  skip  of  honey. 

"  *  Stop !  stop !  I  command  you ! '  roared  out 
the  old  fellow. 

"  His  wife  (who,  no  doubt,  had  been  in  Bich- 
mond,  and  learned  the  militarjO  told  him  to  call, 
'  Corporal  of  the  guard.'  He  aid  so,  when  a  fel- 
low lumped  into  tne  vard,  saving  he  was  a  Cor- 
poral, and  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
Dominie  told  him  how  he  had  been  robbed,  and 
asked  him  to  take  care  of  his  honey. 

"  *  To  be  sure  I  will,'  says  the  willing  Corporal  j 
and  he  picks  up  a  skip,  and  starts  off  with  it. 

" '  But  where  are  you  going  with  that  skip  P ' 
says  dominie. 

"  *  O,  I  ain  going  to  take  care  of  it  for  you,'  says 
Bogus ;  and  off  he  goes. 

"  The  dominie  hauls  in  his  head,  and  the  boys 
hold  in  the  rest  of  his  honey  and  fowls. 

"At  noon  we  pitched  our  camp  in  a  gentle- 
man's door-yard.  ^  We  did  nothing  more  to-day, 
and  had  a  bully  night's  rest.  Next  morning  the 
General  gave  orders  for  the  Fiftv-sixth  to  go  out 
foraging.  Captain  Smith  headecl  the  party,  num- 
bering forty  or  fifty.  We  started  for  the  planta- 
tion of  a  Mr.^  Field,  a  strong  secessionist.  On 
arriving  at  his  house  the  Captain  halted  and 
fronted  us,  and  then  went  up  to  Field  and  told 
him  diat  we  wanted  some  of  his  stock  for  Govern- 
ment use.  He  told  the  Captain  to  help  himself 
to  what  he  wanted.  The  Captain  then  divided 
the  squad  into  two  equal  parts,  one  to  capture 
and  bring  in  stock,  the  other  party  to  act  as  re- 
serve and  guard.    Well,  this  fun  lasted  about  an 
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hour,  and  I  caught  but  one  old  setting  hen,  and 
my  aides  ached  with  laughter.  The  ground  was 
thickly  strewn  with  dead  poultry,  for  the  boys 
soon  learned  to  kill  their,  birds,  and  they  now  set 
about  picking  them  up.  The  Captain  started 
twenty  men  back  to  camp  with  the  plunder.  The 
rest  of  us  went  to  another  house,  but  luckily  for 
somebody,  it  was  deserted.  Farther  on  was  to 
be  seen  another  house.  The  first  glance,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  place,  told  us  that  these  folks  were 
poor.  Captain  went  to  speak  to  an  old  woman, 
who  came  to  the  door.  I  went  to  the  negro 
quarters,  and  found  by  inouiry,  that  the  old  lady 
had  long  been  a  widow,  that  she  was  yery  poor, 
and  had  three  sons  in  the  rebel  army.  One  had 
been  killed  in  the  battle  before  Biclunond.  The 
boys  now  commenced  a  war  on  the  poultry,  and 
I  was  determined  that  all  the  fowls  should  be 
spared  to  the  old  lady.  There  she  stood  in  the 
ooor  with  clasped  hands,  her  gray  hair  looking 
out  from  underneath  the  wide  boraer  of  her  can. 
A  pretty  little  girl  of  five  or  six  years  (a  grana- 
chud),  with  golden  hair  in  curls,  stood  near,  cling- 
ing to  the  old  lady's  skirt,  and  trying  to  get  her 
in  and  shut  the  door.  The  bo^s  were  bent  on 
having  the  poultry,  and  as  Captam  Smith  had  not 
forbidden  it,  they  took  everything.  Here  I  did 
one  of  the  meanest  acts  that  I  ever  did  in  idl  my 
life.  It  was  this :  after  trying  to  save  the  old 
lady's  property,  I  caught  a  duck  and  wrung  its 
neck  before  her  eyes.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
look  she  gave  me.  She  thought  me  to  be  her 
only  friena  before  this ;  but  now  I,  too,  had  proved 
an  enemy.  0,  how  her  heart  simk  within  her ! 
She  sank  down  into  a  chair,  and  gave  herself  up 
to  the  loudest  lamentations.  I  can  reconcile  my- 
self to  take  property  from  rich  secessionists  for 
the  Government,  but  now  I  am  down  on  robbing 
poor  people's  hen-roosts." 


Obeying  Orders.  —  While  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, General  Butler  received  information  that 
his  favorite  horse,  **  Almond  Eye,"  had  been  ac- 
cidentally killed  by  faUing  into  a  ravine.  Upon 
the  departure  of  his  informant,  he  ordered  an 
Irishman  to  go  and  skin  him. 

"  What !    Is  Ahnond  Eye  dead  P  "  asked  Pat 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  Do  as  I  bid  you,  and 
ask  no  questions." 

Pat  went  about  his  business,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  returned. 

"Well,  Pat,  where  have  you  been  all  this 
time?" 

"  Skinning  the  horse,  yer  honor." 

"Does  it  take  nearly  two  hours  to  perform 
such  an  operation?" 

"No,  yer  honor;  but  then,  you  see,  it  tuck 
'bout  half  an  hour  to  catch  him." 

"Catch  him!    Fire  and  furies!  Was  he  alive?" 

I*  Yes,  yer  bonor ;  and  you  know  I  could  not 
skin  him  alive." 

"  Skin  him  aUve !    Did  you  kiU  him  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  did.  You  know  I  must  obey 
orders,  without  asking  any  questions." 

General  Butler  ey^  ms  servant  with  such  a  I 


malicious  look,  that  Pat  thought  he  meditated 
skinning  an  Irishman,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  his  horse.  _«.« 

Incidemts  of  the  Christian  Commission. 

—  At  the  meetiiur  of  this  noble  institution,  at 
Washington,  in  February,  1864,  the  Rer.  Rob- 
ert J.  Parvin,  in  stating  tne  pnukical  operationB 
of  the  Commission  on  the  battle-fields  and  in  the 
hospitals,  said : 

"  At  Gett3rsburg,  in  the  Fifth  Corps  Hospital, 
of  which  I  had  ch^rffe  in  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion's work  for  a  lew  weeks,  I  had  many  sudi 
home  links  fastened  to  the  last  hours  of  dyii^ 
soldiers.  I  remember  well  a  Captain  of  your  own 
State,  sir  [addressing  Mr.  George  H.  Stuart,  the 
President],  of  the  20th  Maine  volunteers,  who 
was  brought  into  that  old  bam,  where  were  six- 
tv-five  of  the  worst' cases  in  the  whole  ocnps.  O, 
they  were  all  sadly  wounded.  The  brave  fellow 
haa  some  of  his  own  men  lying  on  tiie  floor  not 
far  from  him.  He  loved  them  with  a  father's 
love.  As  one  after  another  they  died  around 
him,  it  worked  so  upon  his  mind,  that  he  became 
a  raving  maniac,  until  it  took  four  or  five  to  hold 
him.  With  great  difficulty  we  got  him  away 
firom  his  men  who  were  dying, — in  a  room  by 
himself,  —  and  he  raUied,  became  a  little  better. 
The  Sturgeon  went  in  to  see  him.  He  came  out,  and 
I  passed  in.  The  Surgeon  had  told  me  be  could 
not  live.    If  he  had  had  a  primary  amputation, 

—  an  amputation,  that  is,  on  the  field, — ne  might 
have  recovered,  but  he  could  not  now.  I  took 
him  by  the  hand.  His  first  words  were,  '  Chap- 
lain' (for  such  they  call  us), '  what  did  the  Sur- 
geon say?'  « Why,  Captain,  yoli  are  in  a  criti- 
cal case.'  '  I  know  that.  Chaplain,  but  does  the 
Suiveon  think  I  can  live?*^  'He  thinks  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  you  will  live,  Captain.'  <  My 
wife,  Unaplain — have  you  heard  firom  h^  since 
your  message  yesterday?'  'No,  we  have  re- 
ceived no  answer.  The  lines  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  who  needs  them ;  periu^  that 
is  the  reason  we  cannot  get  an  answer  at  once. 
We  hope  she  will  be  here.'  '  Does  the  Surgeon 
say  I  cannot  live  long.  Chaplain  ? '  '  Yes ;  but 
you  are  a  Christian  man,  Captain  Billii]^?' 
I  Yes,  Chaplain,  I  have  no  fears.  I  left  my  place 
in  the  Sabbath  school  for  my  place  in  the  army. 
My  hope  is  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  have 
tried  to  serve  him  in  the  army,  and  he  will  not 
forsake  me  now.  I  would  like  to  see  my  wife,' 
he  continued,  as  his  thoughts  recurred  to  that 
dear  one.  '  Well,  OEtptain,  if  you  have  anything 
to  sav,  will  you  ^ve  the  message  to  me  P '  He 
asked  me  to  give  her  his  knapsack  and  sword, 
and  other  little  things  that  he  mentioned ;  and  if 
she  came,  the  message  he  wished  me  to  deliver ; 
and  then  he  seemed  to  dismiss  all  these  thin« 
firom  his  mind,  a*- he  lay  there  calm,  peaoenu, 
a  dying  man,  as  well  as  a  dying  aokUer,  and, 
above  all,  a  dying  Christian.  ^  '  Now,'  said  he  at 
length, '  don't  stay  longer  with  me.  Go  and  min- 
ister to  the  boys,  and  run  in  here  as  you  can  to 
read  a  few  woros  c^  Scripture  to  me,  and  kned 
down  and  pray  with  me.'    After  I  had  praj«d 
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with  him,  he  said  to  me, '  Could  you  have  my 
body  embalmed  and  sent  home  P  I  lost  my  money 
on  the  field.'  'Certainly,  Captain,  it  shall  be 
done;  give  yourself  no  further  thought  about 
that'  Not  another  time  did  he  refer  to  it,  but  he 
passed  away  a  dying  Christian,  triumphing  over 
all  the  horrors  of  war,  over  all  the  sad  circum* 
stances  surrounding  him.  It  was  in  the  morning 
at  eleven  o'clock  that  he  passed  away.  At  five 
o'clock  that  afternoon  his  body  was  sent  to  the 
embalmers.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  as  I  was 
busy  writing  letters  from  memoranda  taken 
throiu;h  the  day,  a  knock  was  heard  at  my  door. 
*  Walk  in,'  I  responded.  In  stepped  a  man,  in- 
quiring, *  Is  Captain  Billings,  of  the  20th  Maine, 
here?'  What  a  question  for  us  to  meet!  But 
I  thought  of  the  home-link.  '  Who  are  you  ? '  I 
asked.  '/  am  his  hrother.  I  have  his  wife  vsith 
nt,  I  have  buoyed  her  up  this  long  way  with 
the  hope  that  we  would  find  the  Captain  in  good 
condition.  Where  is  he,  sir  ? '  '  You  have 
not  brought  the  Captain's  wife  out  here  with  you 
to-night  P'  The  corps  hospital  was  four  miles 
from  Gettysburg.  *  N^o ;  I  left  her  in  town  for 
to-night'  *  0,  it  is  well ;  the  body  of  your 
brother  was  sent  to  the  embalmers  at  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon!'  <0!  O!'  said  he,  'I  cannot 
tell  her !  I  cannot  tell  her!  I  cannot  trust  my- 
9df  to  tell  her,  or  even  to  see  her  again,  to- 
night!' The  poor  man  seemed  overcome.  *I 
cannot  see  her,'  he  continued ;  *  I  have  brought 
her  on  all  the  way  to  Gettysburg,  and  now  you 
must,  you  must  tell  her  all.'  And  so  our  duty 
was  to  see  the  wife,  and  deliver  to  her  the  mes- 
sages and  the  tokens  of  the  dying  love  of  her 
husband,  and  speak  to  her  words  of  comfort  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord !  His  body  was  carried  on 
to  the  State  of  Maine,  to  repose  with  those  of  his 
kmdred  there."         

Female  Patriotism. — A  Bouthem  officer  re- 
lates the  following :  **  Let  me  now  tell  the  story 
of  a  Kentucky  lady.  It  was  related  to  me  by  one 
in  whom  impucit  confidence  can  be  placed.    Some 


a  strong  Southern  man,  and  feelin£[  that  he  would 
be  amonff  the  first  to  be  arrested,  hastened  away 
at  dead  of  night  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence ;  but  such  was  the  precipitancy  with  which 
he  left  his  home  and  his  all,  that  le  could  carry 
nothing  with  him.  He  hurriedly  escaped  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  to  a  widow's  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  whom  he  was  well  acquainteo,  and 
stated  his  condition.  The  lady,  who  was  herself 
wealthy,  instantly  and  intuitively  conceived  a 
plan  to  relieve  him.  And  what  does  the  reader 
suppose  that  plan  was  ?  She  ordered  a  horse  to 
be  saddled,  took  a  servant  behind  her,  went  to 
Cynthiana,  six  miles  distant,  procured  money  for 
her  friend,  bought  cloth,  returned  home,  had  the 
cloth  cut  and  made  into  garments  by  the  next 
morning,  and  started  Smith  off  bright  and  early !" 
Here  is  another:  General  Marshall  sent  his 
.Quartezmaster  here  for  the  artillery  destined  for 


his  command.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  horses  to  be  bought  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  Quartermaster  was  empowered  to  impress. 
He  met  with  a  lady  on  a  splendid  gray  horse. 
She  was  visiting  some  of  her  friends  during  the 
Christmas,  and  was  twenty  miles  from  home. 
She  was  asked  the  price  at  which  she  would  sell 
her  horse.  She  repbed  it  was  the  only  horse  she 
had,  and  she  had  refused  two  hundred  dollars  for 
him  frequently.  The  Quartermaster  informed 
her  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  was  as  much  as 
the  Government  could  give,  and  he  thought  that 
the  horse  was  necessary  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Her  reply  was  characteristic  of  the 
ladies  in  this  country.    "  Kentuckian,  take  him." 


JOHN   BROWN'S    SONG. 

John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave; 

John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave; 

John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave; 

His  soul  is  marching  on !    ' 

CHOBUS. 

Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah ! 
Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah ! 
Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah ! 

His  soul  is  marching  on ! 

He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord ! 
He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  I 
He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  ! 
His  soul  is  marching  on ! 

Glory,  halle — hallelujah!  &c 

John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back ! 
John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back ! 
John  Brown's  kni^sack  is  strapped  upon  his  back ! 
His  solid  is  marching  on  I 

Glory,  halle  —  halleli^ah !  &c. 

The  pet  lambs  and  angels  will  meet  him  on  the  way, 
The  pet  lambs  and  angels  will  meet  him  on  the  way, 
The  pet  lambs  and  angels  will  meet  him  on  the  way. 
As  they  go  marching  on ! 

Glory,  halle  —  halleligah !  &c. 

We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple-tree ! 
We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple-tree ! 
We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple-tree ! 
As  we  go  marching  on  I 

Glory,  halle— halleligah!  &c. 

Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union ! 
Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union ! 
Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union ! 
As  we  are  marching  on ! 

Glory,  halle  —  halleligah !  &c. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah ! 


Incidents  of  Fbedebicksbubg. -j- The  fol- 
lowing are  from  letters  of  soldiers  written  soon 
after  uie  repulse  of  Bumside :  "  One  man  showed 
himself  a  hero.  On  the  top  of  a  house,  apparently 
undismayed  by  the  shells  and  bullets  crashing 
around,  above,  and  below  him,  stood  a  signal 
officer  all  day  long ;  he  calmly  looked  through  his 
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glass,  and  signalled  with  his  flags.  Fortunately 
e  escaped  unhurt.** 

A  Lieutenant  tells  the  following :  ''  On  passing 
through  a  street  of  the  town,  while  in  the  heat 
of  the  engagement,  my  horse  suddenly  reared, 
and  I  could  distinctly  heai;  the  shell  whizzing 
either  directly  in  front  or  under  his  fore  feet 
Looking  down,  I  saw  an  artillery  driver,  of  whom 
I  was  just  asking  a  Question,  picking  himself  out 
of  the  mud,  the  shell  having  passed  through  both 
of  his  horses :  fortunately  he  was  unhurt. 

**  *  Be  jabers,  Liftinant,  but  that  was  a  close 
call  for  you  and  me,*  said  he. 

"  I  replied,  *  Are  you  hurt  ? ' 

**  *  No,  sir ;  I  b'lieve  Ise  only  scared.'  ** 


President  Lincoln  and  the  Farmer. — 
A  Western  farmer  sought  the  President  day  after 
day  until  he  procured  the  much  desired  audience. 
He  had  a  plan  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  listened  as  patiently 
as  he  could.  When  he  was  through,  he  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  President  upon  his  plan. 
"  Well,*'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  1*11  answer  bv  telling 
you  a  story.  You  have  heard  of  Mr.  Blank,  of 
Chicago  P  He  was  an  immense  loafer  in  his  way 
—  in. fact,  never  did  anything  in  his  life.  One 
day  he  got  crazy  over  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  upon  which  many  wheat  speculators  gained 
large  fortunes.  Blank  started  off  one  morning 
to  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  wheat  spec- 
ulators, and  with  much  enthusiasm  laid  before 
him  a  plan  by  which  he  (the  said  Blank)  was  cer- 
tain of  becoming  independently  rich.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  his  hearer 
upon  his  plan  of  operations.  The  reply  came  as 
follows:  *My  advice  is  that  you  stick  to  your 
business.*  *But,*  asked  Blank,  'what  is  my 
business  ?  *  *  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  what  it  is,' 
says  the  merchant ;  '  but  whatever  it  is,  I  advise 
you  to  stick  to  it*  And  now,*'  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  I  mean  nothing  offensive,  for  I  know  you  mean 
well,  but  I  think  you  had  better  sticK  to  your 
business,  and  leave  the  war  to  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  managing  it** 


Uncle  Sam  in  Virginia.  —  In  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  some  four  or  five  of  the  Union  cavalry 
were  out  towards  the  Blackwater,  on  a  scout 
They  called  at  a  large,  nice-looking  farm-house, 
and  asked  the  matron  to  get  them  some  dinner. 
While  they  were  eating,  the  old  lady  asked  them 
if  they  knew  a  man  in  Suffolk  called  **  Uncle  Sam- 
uel." They  told  her  they  did,  they  were  very 
well  acquainted  with  him.  She  then  said,  "I 
did  not  know  but  they  had  played  a  Yankee 
trick  on  me.  Some  of  your  men  came  here  a 
few  days  ago,  and  bought  all  my  turkeys  and 
chickens ;  and  when  they  had  them  all  put  up, 
ready  to  take  away,  they  told  me  to  come  down 
to  Suffolk,  and  Uncle  8am  would  pay  for  them." 
The  old  lady  said  she  had  lived  within  ten  miles 
of  Suffolk  all  her  life,  and  had  never  heard  of 


that  man  before.  She  asked  if  he  was  a  North- 
em  man,  and  belonged  to  the  Northern  army. 
The  cavalry  told  her  that  he  was  a  very  generous 
old  gentleman,  and  if  she  would  come  down  to 
Suffolk,  he  would  not  only  pay  her  for  her  poultry, 
but  pay  her  for  their  dinner  oeside. 


A  Colonel  on  Guard.  —  A  Lieutenant  in  one 
of  the  Ohio  regiments  was  making  a  detul  of 
men  to  guard  a  lot  of  army  stores  captured  from 
the  enemy.  He  approached  a  crowd  of  men  all 
wearing  overcoats  such  as  Uncle  Sam  ^ves  his 
boys,  and  selected  four  or  five  for  special  duty. 
It  ha|)pened  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Qtaldy,  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  Indiana,  was  in  the  crowd, 
and  was  selected  by  the  Lieutenant  This  was  fan 
for  the  Colonel,  and  without  a  word  he  shouldered 
his  gun  and  went  to  his  post  of  duty.  Not  long 
afterwards,  the  Lieutenant,  going  his  rounds,  dis- 
covered by  the  firelight  the  ou^Te  upon  Gaadey's 
cap.  He  rather  authoritatively  inquired  where  be 
ffot  that  bugle.  The  Colonel  said  he  '*miut 
have  picked  up  an  ofHcer*s  cap  somewhere,"  and 
the  Lieutei;iant  passed  on. 

The  Colonel  stood  his  turn  all  ni^ht  long,  and 
was  found  in  the  morning  walking  his  post.  Hav- 
ing laid  off  his  overcoat,  his  shoulder-straps  ap- 
peared very  conspicuously  in  connection  with  the 
musket  on  his  shoulder.  As  soon  as  the  Lienten- 
ant  discovered  a  Colonel  on  euard,  he  approached 
him,  and  courteously  inquired  how  he  came  to  be 
there  upon  guard  ?  "  Well,  sir,  you  placed  me 
here."  With  no  little  agitation  the  lieutenant 
inquired  who  he  was.  "My  name  is  Carter 
Oazley,  and  I  am  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Indiana  reriment"  The  Colonel 
was  speedily  "  released,"  but  the  Lieutenant  was 
not  yet  relieved  from  his  embarrassment 


Incidents  of  Grierson's  Raid. — A^hfle  sev- 
eral of  the  Union  scouts  were  feeding  their  horses 
at  the  stables  of  a  wealthy  planter  of  secession 

Sroclivities,  the  proprietor  looking  on,  apparently 
eeply  interested  m  the  proceeding,  suddenly 
burst  out  with :  "  WeU,  boys,  I  can*t  say  I  have 
anythinfi^  against  you.  I  don't  know  but  that,  on 
the  whole,  I  rather  like  you.  You  have  not  taken 
anything  of  mine  except  a  little  com  for  vour 
horses,  and  that  you  are  welcome  to.  I  have 
heard  of  you  all  over  the  country.  You  are 
doing  the  boldest  thing  ever  done.  But  3roull  be 
trapped,  though  ;  you*S  be  trapped,  mark  me." 

At  another  place,  where  the  men  thought  it 
advisable  to  represent  themselves  as  Jackson's 
cavalry,  a  whole  company  was  very  gradously 
entertained  by  a  strong  secession  lady,  who  in- 
sisted on  whipping  a  negro  because  he  did  not 
bring  the  hoe-cakes  fast  enough. 

On  one  occasion,  seven  of  Colonel  Grierson's 
scouts  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  planter 
to  feed  their  jaded  horses.  Upon  ascertaining 
that  he  had  been  doing  a  little  guerrilla  business 
on  his  own  account,  our  men  encouraged  him  to 
the  belief  that,  as  they  were  the  inTmcible  Van 
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Dorn  cavalry,  they  would  soon  catch  the  Yankees. 
The  secession  gentleman  heartily  approved  of 
what  he  supposed  to  be  then:  intentions,  and  en- 
joined upon  them  the  necessity  of  making  as 
rapid  marches  as  possible.  Ajs  the  men  had 
discovered  two  splendid  carriage  horses  in  the 
planter's  stable,  tnev  lliought,  under  the  drcnm- 
stances,  they  would  be  justified  in  making  an 
exchange,  which  they  accordingly  proceeded  to 
do.  As  they  were  taking  the  saddles  from  their 
own  tired  steeds,  and  placing  them  on  the  backs 
of  the  wealthy  guerrilm's  horses,  the  proprietor 
discovered  them,  and  at  once  objected.  He  was 
met  with  the  reply  that,  as  he  was  anxious  the 
Yankees  should  be  speedily  overtaken,  those  after 
them  should  have  good  horses.  *'  All  right,  gen- 
tlemen,'*  said  the  planter ;  "  I  will  keep  your  ani- 
mals until  YOU  return.  I  suppose  you  11  be  back 
m  two  or  three  days,  at  the  mrthest  When  you 
return,  youll  find  they  have  been  well  cared  for." 
The  soldiers  were  sometimes  asked  where  they 
got  their  blue  coats.  They  always  replied,  if  they 
were  travelling  under  the  name  of  Van  Dom*s 
cavalry,  that  thev  todc  them  at  Holly  Springs  of 
the  Yankees.  This  always  excited  great  laughter 
among  the  secessionists.  The  scouts,  however, 
Ufoalfy  wore  the  regular  **  secesh"  uniforms. 


A  Southern  Conundritm. — Which  action 
of  the  Confederates  was  the  most  liberal  towards 
the  Yankees,  but  which  they  disliked  the  most? 

The  battle  of  Manassas,  where  they  received  a 
Confederate  check,  on  which  they  made  a  run  on 
the  Bull  Run  banks,  and  drew  more  metallic  cui- 
uency  than  they  wanted. . 


DRIVING  HOME  THE  COWS. 

Out  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass, 
He  turned  them  into  the  river-lane ; 

One  after  another  he  let  them  pass, 
Then  fastened  the  meadow  bars  again. 

Under  the  -willows  and  over  the  hill, 
He  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace ; 

The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  still. 
And  something  shadowed  the  simny  &ce. 

O^  a  boy !  and  his  &ther  had  said 
He  never  could  let  his  youngest  go : 

Two  already  were  lying  dead 
Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 

And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow-swamp, 
Over  his  shoulder  ho  slung  his  gun, 

And  stealthily  followed  the  foot-path  damp,  — 

Across  the  clover  and  through  the  wheat. 
With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  grim, 

l^ough  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrying.feet, 
And  the  blind  bats  flitting  startled  him. 

Thrice  since  then  had  the  lanes  been  white, 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple-bloom  ; 

And  now,  when  the  cows  came  back  at  nighty 
The  feeble  father  drove  them  home. 


For  news  had  c(»ne  to  the  lonely  fiirm 
That  three  were  lying  where  two  had  Iain ; 

And  the  old  man's  tremulous,  palsied  arm 
Could  never  lean  on  a  son's  again. 

The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late  ; 

He  went  for  ihe  cows  when  the  work  was  done ; 
But  down  the  lane,  as  he  opened  the  gate. 

He  saw  them  coming,  one  by  one,  — 

Brindle,  Ebonjr,  Speckle,  and  Bess, 
Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  wind, 

Cropping  the  buttercups  out  of  the  grass  — 
But  -^0  was  it  following  close  behind  ? 

Loosely  swang  in  the  idle  air 

The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue ; 
And  worn  and  pale,  from  the  crisping  hair, 

Looked  out  a  ftee  that  the  father  knew ;  — 

For  Southern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn. 
And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again ;  * 

And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn 
In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting  eyes ; 

For  the  heart  must  speak  when  the  Ups  are  drnnb. 
And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 


The  Christian^  Commission.  — -  The  Rev. 
George  J.  Mingins,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the 
CTcat  meeting  of  the  Christian  Conomission  at 
Washington,  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1864, 
spoke  as  follows : 

*<  When,  in  1861,  in  the  month  of  November, 
the  various  representatives  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  loyal  North  met  to- 
gether to  organize  this  United  States  Christian 
Commission,  they  asked  and  answered  one  simple 
question.  It  was  this :  What  can  we,  who  are 
at  home,  surrounded  by  home  comforts,  the  recip- 
ients of  every  blessine,  living  in  peace  with  each 
other,  who  have  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God 
beneath  our  own  vine  and  ng  tree,  —  what  can  we 
do  for  those  brave  men  who  have  left  their  homes 
and  all  tiiat  is  near  and  dear  to  them,  to  sacrifice 
and  suffer,  that  we  may  be  blessed  with  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  safety?  This  was  the  simple 
question.  For  this  these  meetings  have  been 
held.  For  this  we  are  gathered  to-night,  that 
you  may  understand  preciseljr  the  simple,  practi- 
cal workings  of  this  Commission.  They  are  held 
that  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  may  be  aroused 
to  a  due  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  in  this 
mattec  We  desire  that  every  man  and  every 
woman  belonging  to  the  loyal  North  may  look  at 
this  matter  aright,  and  be  prepared  to  do  their 
duty,  so  that  our  national  existence  may  be  sus- 
tained, and  we  may  go  on,  a  brighter,  grander, 

*  Tet  there  are  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
nineteen  graves  of  Union  soldiers  at  the  one  rebel 
priton-pen  of  Andersonville ;  while  from  the  comfort- 
able quarters  in  which  the  rebel  prisoners  were  kept, 
there  went  back  into  the  rebel  armies  some  of  "  the 
finest  fighting  material "  the  rebel  Commissioner  of 
Exchange  ever  saw. 
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nobler,  truer  nation  in  the  future  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past. 

« I  have  not  the  honor  to  be '  native  to  this 
manor  bom.'  I  first  saw  the  light  in  good  old 
Scotland.  Her  sunlight  first  slated  adown  the 
hill-side  into  the  valley  where  my  mother's  cot 
was  nestled ;  and  I  am  ready  to  confess,  sir,  that 
when  this  nreat  and  gigantic  war  burst  over  our 
land,  I  used  to  look  on  coldly,  not  understanding 
thoroughly  the  great  principle  which  prompted 
men  to  leave  their  homes  and  carry  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  that  they  might  save  the  land  of 
Washington;  and  when  I  used  to  see  soldiers 
going  to  the  war,  I  used  to  indulge  in  a  sort  of 
vain  philosophy,  that  I  know  a  great  many  men 
indulge  in  to-day.  I  used  to  say,  *  Now,  these 
men  hke  to  fight :  I  don't.  Therefore  they  are 
right  in  goinc;  to  fight,  and  I  am  right  in  staying 
at  home.  Or  I  used  to  say,  *  Now,  these  men 
want  £une,  they  want  a  name,  they  want  position. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  I  have  and 
what  I  am.  It  is  right  for  them  to  battle  for 
fame ;  it  is  right  for  me  to  live  quietly  in  all  hu- 
mility.' And  I  used  to  fiing  around  my  shoulder 
t)ie  philosopher's  robe,  and  stand  unmoved,  as  I 
saw  men  passing^  before  me,  ^oing  to  battle  and 
to  death,  and  quiet  my  conscience  with  this  mis- 
erable philosophy,  that  will  never  stand  before 
the  intelligent,  the  ^eat,  and  the  noble,  and  that 
the  very  devil  despises ! 

"  A  touching  little  incident,  Mr.  President,  con- 
verted me  from  the  error  of  my  way ;  and  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  relate  it,  for,  I  confess,  it 
was  a  nreat  turning-point  in  my  life ;  I  feel  it  so 
now.  1  happened  to  be  in  attendance  on  a  meet- 
ing or  Synoa  in  the  city  of  Easton,  at  the  time 
when  our  honorable  Chief  Magistrate  called  out 
seventv-five  thousand  men  to  beat  back  the  foe  that 
was  plunging  onward  to  desecrate  this  holy  tem- 
ple. I  stood  in  the  street,  one  dav,  and  heird  tibe 
sound  of  martial  music  I  saw  tne  men  march- 
ing down.  I  knew  who  they  were  the  moment  I 
saw  them  —  sturdy  yeomen,  who  had  left  the  hiUs 
of  Pennsylvania  and  poured  along  her  valleys ; 
who  had  left  their  fields,  and  looms,  and  benches, 
their  wives  and  little  ones,  their  homes,  and  all 
that  they  held  dear,  to  stand  in  front  of  the  foe 
that  had  risen  up  against  us.  When  I  saw  them 
my  old  philosophy  came  up,  because  I  must  have 
something  to  comfort  me,  you  know. 

"  Just  then  I  saw  a  little  girl  standing  on  the 
doorstep.  She  was  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  I 
should  judge.  As  I  looked  in  her  &ce  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested.  I  thought  I  saw  a  deep  cloud 
of  sorrow  come  over  and  rest  upon  that  little 
brow.  She  stood  with  her  little  hands  cksped 
tightly,  and  her  little  face  seemed  pinched  with 
very  agony.  And  I  thought,  Well,  now,  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  the  child  ?  I  determined 
to  watch  her ;  so  I  took  my  stand  near  by.  The 
soimd  of  the  music  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  By 
and  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  men  was  heard.  As 
they  c(rew  near  to  us,  I  saw  that  little  form  be- 
coming more  fixed  and  rigid;  the  little  hands 
began  to  quiver,  her  neck  was  stretched  out  with 
eager  intensity,  and  she  stood  with  eyes  fairly 


riveted  upon  the  men  as  they  came  marching 
slowly  by  the  door.  At  last  I  was  startled  with 
the  penetrating  little  voice,  as  it  cried  out,  '  0, 
that's  him !  that's  him !  It's  pa !  it's  pa !  He's  go- 
ing !  he's  going !  He's  gone ! '  and  with  loud  sob- 
bing she  turned  away  and  entered  into  the  house. 

'*  Now  conscience,  just  at  that  time,  asked  me 
one  or  two  very  ugly  questions.  6ne  question  that 
it  asked  me  was,  *  Well,  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  child  P '  The  answer  was  at  hand.  I  knew 
that  that  man  who  had  marched  to  defend  the 
Union  was  her  father ;  that  he  was  her  all ;  that 
he  was  her  comfort,  her  joy,  her  support,  her  sus- 
tenance ;  and  when  that  httle  one  had  given  up 
that,  she  had  given  up  the  very  sunlight  of  her 
little  existence,  literally  her  aU.  And  then  con- 
science asked  me  another  question.  It  said, '  Well, 
sir,  what  have  TOU  done  for  your  country?*  I 
whispered, '  Well — but — but  I  don't  retUly  be- 
long to  ike  country!'  *  Don't  belong  to  the 
country  ? '  said  conscience ;  '  don't  belong  to  the 
country  ?  —  then,  you  infernal  scamp,  get  out  of 
it !  Oct  out  of  it!  This  is  not  the  country  for 
men  who  belong  nowhere  —  it's  somewhere  else ! 
Don't  belong  to  it  ? '  and  then  memoir  carried 
me  back  ma^y  a  year,  when  I  first  landed  upon 
these  hospitable  shores,  a  poor,  unknown  Lul, 
when  year  after  yesx  I  struggled,  and  at  every 
step  I  took  I  met  sunlight,  and  warm  hearts,  and 
generous  natures ;  and  all  the  high  road  to  an 
honest  and  a  true  ambition  opened  up  before  me. 
And  *not  belong  to  the  countr)^?  Then  quit  it! 
and  ^ve  up  allvou  have  received  from  it  and 
have  m  it !  ^  *  Well,  but,'  conscience  interposed, 
*  you  got  a  wife  here.'  *  Yes ;  and  I  wouM  not 
give  her  up  for  a  great  deaL'  I  thought,  *  No,  I 
cannot  quit  it;'  and  then  the  blush  of  very 
shame  mantled  my  cheek ;  and  standing  in  that 
street  in  Easton,  as  I  looked  back  at  Uie  silent, 
dumb  door  that  had  closed  upon  that  brave  and 
Qod-like  little  patriot,  I  determined  that,  thoogh 
not '  native  to  tne  manor  bom,'  I  would  allow  no 
man  living  here  to  outdo  me,  so  far  as  I  had  the 
ability,  in  upholding,  and  sustaining,  and  defend- 
ing the  nation  that  had  been  my  generous  and  my 
noble  benefactor. 

*<But  conscience  was  not  done  with  me  yeL 
I  walked  down  the  street.  I  saw  the  same  com- 
pany of  men  drawn  up  in  line.  I  saw  an  old 
woman  who  was  puUing  a  thin  shawl  about  her. 
Ah,  she  was  one  of  the  poor  of  the  earth.  She 
hurried  on,  eagerly,  anxiously  scanning  the  hceA 
of  the  men  as  she  came.    At  last  she  stopped  be- 


gomg  off —  ar'n't  we  ? '  And  they  said, 
'  Yes,  we  are.'  He  had  a  little  bundle,  tied  up 
with  a  red  handkerchief,  in  his  arm.  '  Wlien  we 
get  down  there,  maybe  we  won't  give  them  fits, 
ehP'  They  said,  *Biaybe  we  won't'  They  seemed 
to  be  makme  the  same  mistake  with  some  of  ns 
just  about  tnat  time,  fbr  we  none  of  us  had  an 
idea  that  such  a  tenible  desolating  shadow  was 
rising  up  in  our  midst. 

"Just  then  the  old  woman  pushed  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  itood  before  this  man. 
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His  eyes  dropped  in  a  moment,  and  his  face  was 
covered  with  a  flush,  and  as  he  turned  his  head 
he  lifted  his  finger  to  his  eyes,  and  shook  it  with 
a  twirl  —  *  Now,  mother,  mother !  You  promised 
me  that  you  wouldn't  come  out,  didn't  ye  ?  Now 
you  promised  m^e.  When  I  said  "  good  by  "  to 
ye,  mother,  I  told  ye  I  didn't  want  you  to  come 
out  here  and  unman  me ;  and  here  you've  done  it ! 
Now  I  wish  you  hadn't ! '  The  old  woman  lifted 
her  hands  up,  and  putting  them  on  the  great 
high  shoulders  of  her  son,  as  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  she  said,  '  O  Jack, 
don't  scold  me ;  don't  scold  your  poor  old  mother. 
Jack :  you  know  ye're  all  I  have,  Jack ;  and  I 
didn't  come  out  to  unman  ye,  I  didn't  come  out 
to  uzmian  ye  —  I  have  come  to  say,  God  bless  ye. 
Jack,  God  bless  ye ! '  and  folding  the  thin  shawl 
over  her  bosom  she  went  away.  The  big  fellow 
drew  the  sleeve  over  his  face,  and  bringing  down 
his  arm  with  a  sort  of  vexed  emphasis,  as  if  to 
defy  the  emotion  he  could  not  control,  turning  to 
the  men,  he  said, '  Hang  it,  bojrs,  she's  mother, 
you  know ! '  There,  I  felt,  will  he  a  brave  man  in 
the  field.  He's  a  noble,  a  true  fellow.  Men  who 
have  a  right  and  true  appreciation  of  their  coun- 
try's cause  are  lovers  or  their  home  and  of  tiieir 
mother.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  conscience 
had  done  its  work  faithfully  with  me  that  time ! 

**  And  now,  when  I  heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Christian  Conunission  designed  to  follow  these 
men  wherever  they  go,  with  their  homes  and  the 
infiuences  of  the  loved  ones  there,  that  it  was  to 
be,  as  you  have  heard,  a  home-link  of  the  'war,  I 
could  not  but  admire  and  support  it  When 
this  Christian  Commission  was  organized,  man^ 
said,  *  Now  I  hope  you  will  stick  to  your  legiti- 
mate business.'  Well,  we  say,  *Pray  what  is 
the  legitimate  business  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion P '  •  Well,  it  is  the  giving  of  tracts,  and 
prayer-books,  and  Testaments,  and  all  sorts  of 
good  books;  it  is  preaching,  and  praying,  and 
talking  with  the  men,  and  it  is  not  anything  else.' 
Now,  I  was  sent  out  by  the  worthy  Chairman  of 
this  Christian  Commission  in  May,  1861,  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  to  do  for  an  organization 
like  this  within  the  hnes  of  the  army ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  if  there  was,  to  see  how  we  could  do 
it  We  found  there  was  plenty  to  do ;  and  I 
found  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  doing  it, 
and  that  was  by  following  the  example  set  us  by 
the  Master.  Now,  I  have  not  the  slightest  re- 
spect for,  nor  the  slightest  faith  in,  that  Chris- 
tianity that  goes  into  the  deepest  cellar  or  into  the 
highest  garret,  and  beholds  the  poor,  wretched 
bemgs  there,  dressed  in  rags,  and  shivering  in  the 
cold,  and  pitches  a  sermon  at  the  poor  things' 
heads.  It  is  not  the  relinon  of  my  Lord  and 
Master  that  does  this.  For  I  remember  that 
when  he  stood  upon  the  earth,  his  hands  were  al- 
ways busy,  and  nis  great  heart  was  always  drawn 
out  in  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  lowly ;  and  he 
ministered  to  their  boaies  as  well  as  to  their 
souls.  When  the  poor  leper  came  to  him,  say- 
ing, <Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me 
clean,'  he  first  healed  the  man's  bodv,  and  then 
talked  to  him  of  his  soul's  welfare.    However,  in 
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this  work  in  the  army  we  soon  find  out  from  the 
soldier  himself  the  kind  of  reh'gion  he  wants. 
The  soldier  is  the  best  judge,  after  all,  of  this. 
One  of  our  delegates,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Commission,  approached  a  soldier  who  seemed 
very  tired  and  worn,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
tract,  he  said,  extending  it  to  him,  *My  good 
friend,  will  you  have  a  tract  F'  *  No,  but  Fluuxce 
a  cracker ! '  was  the  quick  reply ;  and  the  delegate 
said,  <  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  Know  you  were  hun- 
gry, my  good  fellow,  or  I  would  not  have  offered 
you  the  tract  first ; '  and  putting  hi^  hand  in  his 
satchel,  he  pulled  out  a  mce  Boston  cracker,  and 
said,  *  Take  this ;  and  if  that  is  not  suficient,  if 
you  will  wait  ten  minutes,  till  I  run  over  to  the 
Christian  Commission's  tent,  I  will  bring  you  as 
much  as  you  want'  The  fellow's  eves  bright- 
ened ;  he  was  moved ;  and  he  said,  <  Well,  stranger,, 
excuse  me ;  I  didn't  want  to  be  impertinent,  but  I 
tell  you  I  was  hungry,  that's  a  fact;  and'when  you 
offered  me  that  tract,  I  thought  I  would  much 
rather  have  a  cracker,  and  I  said  so.  But  give 
me  the  tract,  too,  stranger;  give  it  to  me.  I 
promise  you  I  will  read  it,  and  keep  it;  for  if  this 
IS  the  kind  of  religion  you  men  or  the  Christian 
Commission  bring  down  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
army,  it's  just  wnat  they  want'  And  from  the 
first  time  that  its  delegates  have  set  out  for  the 
lines  of  the  army,  up  to  this  present  time,  the  uni- 
versal testimony  —  I  say  it  boldly  —  of  every  man 
who  has  come  m  contact  with  the  Christian  Com- 
mission, has  been,  'that  it's  just  the  yb&y 

THINQ  FOB  THE  ABMY.*^ 

"  The  Eev.  Mr.  Parvin  has  given  you  some  idea 
as  to  how  the  Commisdon's  delegate  goes  to 
work.  Out  of  these  twelve  hundred  delegates 
every  man  has  acted  upon  the  simple  principle 
of  the  organization,  that  it  is  the  duty  or  every 
man  to  do  something  for  his  country.  I  suppose 
I  have  what  you  may  cohsider  a  cunous  defimtion 
of  patriotism.  I  believe  that  the  word  <  patriot ' 
means  <  one  who  is  vnlling  to  make  sacrijfices  for 
his  country.'  But  you  know  there  are  *many 
men  of  different  minds,'  and  I  have  met  some 
who  would  come  down  to  the  breakfast  table  at 
the  hotel,  with  tiie  luxuries  of  life  spread  out  be- 
fore them,  and  with  their  newspapers  in  hand, 
very  complacently  lean  back,  and  with  pompous 
air  bolt  out  an  oath  from  their  unclean  throats, 
*  By  George,  I  told  you  so ;  the  Government  is 
going  to  smash;  it  is  a  wreck  already!'  and 
they  would  grumble  and  growl,  and  yet  think 
themselves  true  patriots ;  indeed,  if  you  doubted 
their  patriotism  they  would  become  excessively 
angry !  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  the  only  patri- 
otism it  is  right  to  acknowledge,  in  my  opinion, 
in  presei^tin^  this  cause  before  the  people  of  the 
North,  is  this:  that  whether  this  war  be  right  or 
wrong,  every  man  is  bound  to  do  what  he  can 
to  relieve  the  sufferinffs  of  those  men  who  are 
fighting  for  him,  to  bina  up  their  broken  bodies, 
and  pour  the  oil  of  soothing  upon  the  weak  and 
weary  wounded  soldiers. 

'  **  You  may  ask  me,  How  are  these  ministrations 
of  delegates  received  by  the  soldiers?  I  have 
been  out  several  times  as  delegatei  and  I  testify 
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that  I  have  always  been  receiTed  most  kindly  by 
them.  I  met  with  but  one  exception.  He  was 
an  Irishman.  I  do  not  say  this  to  oast  any  re- 
flection upon  our  Irish  fellow-citizens ;  for  I  re- 
member well  when  I  stood  at  the  battle-field  of 
Anttetam,  that  I  was  pointed  out  a  ditdi  which 
lay  full  of  the  rebel  dead,  and  when  I  asked, 
'Whose  work  is  this?'  I  was  answered,  'The 
Irish  brigade,  sir ! '  and  I  said  then, '  Qod  bless 
them ! '  and  so  I  say  now,  if  that  is  the  way  they 
do !  (Applause.)  And  I  say,  God  bless  all  whom 
America  has  received  from  foreign  countries,  and 
made  them  sons ;  and  may  he  confound  all  who, 
walking  and  liTing  in  the  sunb'ght  of  its  prosper- 
ity, deiQe  her  with  curses  and  trample  upon  the 
bosom  that  has  nourished  them. 

"Well,  notwithstanding  that,  this  was  a  very 
tough  old  Irishman,  I  assure  you.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  a  great  many  were  sick,  at  Yorktown, 
with  the  typhoid  fever  and  chronic  dysentery  — 
men  who  had  marched,  and  marched,  and  dug 
and  delved,  and  marched  again,  until  they  were 
completely  broken  down.  A  great  many  of  them 
had  no  clean  shirts  on  —  for  they  had  worn  them 
long.  I  had  got  a  large  supply,  and  was  going 
through  the  tent,  pving  them  to  the  ^r  fellows. 
And  here  let  me  illustrate  the  Commission's  pro- 
ceeding in  such  cases.  When  word  came  Uiat  the 
men  wanted  shirts,  we  did  not  go  back  to  the  tent 
and  hold  a  coundl  of  war  over  it.  One  did  not 
rise  and  say, '  Now,  do  you  think  that  man  has  a 
shirt  ?  Do  you  really  think  it  ? '  And  after  con- 
sidering a  while,  and  discussing  the  point,  they 
conclude  he  has  not  '  Well,  do  you  think  we 
had  better  give  him  one  ? '  is  asked ;  and  it  is 
agreed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so.  '  I 
propose,  then,  that  we  ^ve  him  a  shirt,'  says  one. 

•  Is  it  seconded  ?*  *  It  is.'  '  It  is  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  this  mpn  have  a  shirt.  All  in  &vor, 
say  ay.'    They  say  ay,  and  the  shirt  is  procured. 

*  But,'  says  one,  *  how  long  have  you  been  here, 
my  firiendf  ? '  *  Seven  weeks.*  *  O,  then,  you  must 
give  the  man  the  shirt,  because  you  are  Uie  senior 
officer  here ! '  And  at  last  the  poor  man  gets  the 
needed  garment 

**  No,  no ;  it  is  nothing  like  this  that  the  Com- 
mission goes  to  work.  I  had  gone  to  the  needy 
men  and  distributed  what  I  had.  I  came  to  this 
Irishman.  *  My  dear  friend,'  said  I,  *  how  are  you  P 
You  seem  to  be  an  old  man.'  *  Shure  and  i  am 
an  ould  mon,  sir ! '  *  Well,  how  came  you  here, 
in  the  army,  old  as  you  are  ? '  *  Och,  sir,  I'm  not 
only  an  ould  mon,  but  an  ould  soldier,  too,  I'd 
have  ye  know.'  He  had  been  twenty  years  in  the 
Britisn  service  in  the  East  Indies,  and  had  fought 
America's  foes  in  Mexico.  *  Yes,  sir,*  he  contm- 
ued,  *  I'm  ould,  and  I  know  it ;  but  I'm  not  too  ould 
to  shoulder  a  musket  and  hit  a  rap  for  the  ould 
flaj5  yet ! '  (Applause.)  *  You're  a  brave  fellow,' 
said  I,  *  and  I've  brought  these  things  to  make 
yon  comfortable,'  as  I  held  out  to  him  a  shirt  and 
drawers.  He  looked  at  me.  Said  he,  'What, 
thim  things  ^^  *  Yes,  I  want  to  give  them  to  you 
to  wear.'  *  Well,  I  don't  want  them ! '  •  You  do 
want  them.'  « Well,  I  don't ! '  and  he  looked  at 
me  and  then  at  the  goods,  and  said  somewhat 


sharply  as  I  urged  them  again,  '  Niver  mind,  mr, 
I  don't  want  £em,  and  I  tell  ye,  I  won't  have 
them!'  'Why?'  <  Shure,' said  he, '  do  ye  take 
me  for  an  object  of  charity  ? '  That  was  a  kind 
of  poser.  I  looked  at  him.  *  No,  sir,'  said  I,  '  I 
do  not  take  you  for  an  object  of  charity,  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  look  upon  me  as  a  dispenser 
of  charity,  either,  for  I  am  not'  *  Well,  what  are 
you,  thin  P '  *  I  am  a  delegate  of  the  United  StatM 
Christian  Commission.  I  have  left  my  home  and 
my  church,  and  I  have  come  down  here  to  serve 
the  brave  fellows.  I  have  washed  their  feet,  and 
have  dressed  them,  and  done  everything  that  a 
nurse  could  do,  for  the  sick  and  sufierin^  men 
here.  I  came  as  a  delegate  from  the  loyal  North, 
bearing  the  thank-offerings  of  mothers,  and  wives, 
and  sisters,  to  you,  brave  defenders  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.'  And  I  thought,  surely,  after  such 
a  speech  as  that,  I  would  get  hold  of  the  old  fel- 
low's heart.  But  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  ^  Any 
how,  I  won't  have  thim!*  (Lauehter.)  I  felt 
really  wounded.  I  did  not  at  all  uke  it  I  have 
told  you  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  I  happened  to 
be  a  Scotchman,  and  somehow  you  scarcely  evo- 
see  an  Irishman  and  Scotchman  meet  without 
there  is  a  row.  I  couldn't  help  it,  but  it  is  so, 
that  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  that  old  Irishman's 
bluffing  me  off  so.  I  was  determined  not  to  be 
conquered.  I  meant  to  try  further ;  and  when  a 
Scotchman  means  to  try  a  thing,  he  will  come  very 
near  doing  it  (Laughter.)  I  didn't  forget  my 
obligations,  however,  the  cause  I  was  serving,  and 
that  I  was  a  Christian  man.  I  didn't  talk  any  fiu> 
ther  then,  but  determined  to  prove  by  my  acts, 
my  deeds,  that  I  had  come  down  to  do  this  old 
man  and  his  fellows  good.  So  day  after  day  I 
went  about  my  work,  nursing,  giving  medicines, 
cleaning  up  the  tent,  and  doing  anything  and 
everythmff  that  I  could. 

**  One  day,  as  I  went  in,  a  soldier  8aid> '  There's 
good  news  to-day,  chaplain.'  *  Ah,  what  is  it  ? ' 
*  The  pajnnaster  's  come.'  *  Well,  that  i»  good 
news.'  *  Yes,  but  not  to  me,  chaplain.'  '  How  is 
thatP'  *,I've  not  got  my  descriptive  list,  and  if 
a  fellow's*  not  got  that,  the  paymaster  may  come 


suffering 

I  write  for  you  P '  *  If  you  only  would,  chaplain  I ' 
I  hauled  out  paper  and  pencil,  asked  the  number 
of  his  regiment,  name  of  his  Captain,  his  oompany, 
&c.,  and  sent  a  simple  request  tnat  the  descriptive 
list  might  be  remitted  to  that  point  When  I  had 
done  this  I  found  a  good  many  who  wanted  their 
lists,  and  I  went  on  writing  them  until  I  came  to 
the  cot  next  to  the  old  Irishman's.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  another  Irishman.  I  said  to  him,  *  My 
friend,  have  you  your  descriptive  list?'  *No.' 
'  Shall  I  write  to  your  Captain  for  it? '  *  If  you 
please ; '  and  I  began  to  write.  I  noticed  the  old 
Irishman  stretching  over,  all  attention,  listening 
to  what  I  was  saying.  I  spoke  now  and  then  a 
word  meant  for  him,  though  I  affected  not  to  no- 
tice him.  After  I  had  written  the  request,  I  said 
to  the  young  man, '  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ? '  *  If 
you  please,  sir ; '  and  I  read  aloud  the  simple  nota 
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When  I  had  done  the  old  Irishman  broke  ont 
"With,  *  Upon  my  sowl,  sir,  you  write  the  natest 
letther  for  a  descriptive  list  that  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life !  Shure,  and  a  man  would  think  ye  had 
been  a  aoldier  all  your  days,  you  do  write  so  nate  a 
letther  for  a  descriptive  list ! '  I  turned  around 
and  said, '  Have  yon  got  yours  ? '  *  An'  I  haven't, 
sir,'  *Do  you  want  it?*  *To  be  shure  I  do,' 
he  said,  flaring  up ;  *  an'  thaf  s  a  queer  question 
to  ax  a  man,  does  he  want  his  descriptive  list, 
does  he  want  his  pay  to  buy  some  little  delicacies 
to  Bend  home  to  the  ould  woman  and  the  childer ! 
I  do  want  it,  an'  if  you  will  lend  us  the  shtroke 
of  your  pen,  chaplain,  you'll  oblige  us.'  I  sat 
down  ana  wrote  the  letter,  and  when  I  had  done, 
said,  *  Now,  boys,  give  me  your  letters,  and  I'll 
hftve  them  post-paid  and  sent  for  you.' 

"  When  1  returned  sad  work  awaited  me,  for  a 
delegate  meets  shadows  as  well  as  sunshine  in 
his  work.  In  that  tent  were  several  of  the  brave 
sons  of  New  England.  One  of  Massachusetts' 
sons  lay  there  dying.    You  could  tell  it  by  the 

Sale  face,  the  sunken  eye,  and  the  pale,  quivering 
p.  Then  came  the  delegate's  work  as  the  min- 
ister of  Christ.  This  Chnstian  Commission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  believes  that  men  are  immortal,  and 
that  all  the  patriotism  on  Qod's  earth  wiU  not 
open  the  gates  of  eternal  glory  to  any  soul  unless 
it  be  saved  by  the  great  mercy  of  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord ;  and  tnen  trembling,  re- 
membering the  terrible  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  the  living  minister  standing  by  a  dying 
man,  we  try  to  preach  the  gospel  to  him. 

"  I  spoke  to  tne  dying  boy  of  mother,  of  Jesus, 
of  home,  of  heaven.  O,  mothers  who  are  here 
to-night,  let  me  say  to  you  that  whatever  else  a 
soldier  forgets,  he  never,  never,  neveb  forgets 
his  mother.  And  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends,  that 
is  one  of  the  things  I  have  noticed  in  an  Ameri- 
can army  that  I  believe  is  a  great  characteristic 
of  the  American  heart,  that  it  clings  to  home  and 
mother.  I  have  stood  by  the  cot  of  a  dying  sol- 
dier, and  stooping  down  to  catch  his  last  breath, 
have  heard  him  whisper  '  mother.'  I  remember 
passing  over  a  battle-field  and  seeing  a  man  just 
dying.  His  mind  was  wandering.  His  spirit  was 
no  longer  on  that  bloody  field  $  it  was  at  his  home, 
far  awav.  I  stood  and  looked  upon  the  poor  fel- 
low. A  smile  passed  over  his  face  —  a  smile,  O, 
of  so  much  sweetness,  as,  looking  up,  he  said,  *  O 
mother,  O  mother!  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come.'  And  he  seemed  as  if  she  was  there  by 
his  side.  By  and  by  he  said  again,  *  Mother,  it*s 
cold,  it's  cold ;  won't  you  pull  the  blanket  over 
me  P '  I  stooped  down  and  pulled  the  poor  fel- 
low's ragged  blanket  closer  to  his  shivering  form. 
And  he  smiled  again.  'That  will  do,  mother,  that 
will  do ! '  and  he  turned  over  and  passed  sweetly 
to  his  rest,  and  he  was  borne  up  to  the  presence 
of  God  on  the  wings  of  a  pious  mother's  prayers. 

"  But  to  come  to  the  case  in  the  tent  After  I 
had  done  all  I  could  for  the  Massachusetts  boy, 
and  had  shook  his  hand  in  parting,  I  turned  to 
leave  the  tent,  when  just  as  I  was  going  out  of 
the  door  I  happened  to  see  the  old  mshman. 
Ha  looked  very  (pieerly.    There  was  certainly 


something  the  matter  with  him.  He  was  rubMng 
his  handS  through  his  hair,  pulling  his  beard, 
and  acting  otherwise  very  strangely }  but  I  didn't 
take  much  notice  of  him,  as  I  had  been  so  sol- 
emnly engaged.  Then  he  came  up  to  me,  and 
clasping  my  hands,  he  said, '  Be  me  sowl,  sir,  you 
are  no  numbug,  anyhow ! ' '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 
I  said.  *  O,'  said  he,  *  haven't  I  watched  you  as 
day  by  day  ye've  been  going  through  the  tent 
caring  for  the  boysP  Why,  ye've  been  like  a 
mother  to  iv'ry  one  of  them.  Thanks  to  ye,  chap- 
lain, thanks  to  ye,  an'  may  God  bless  ye,'  he  re- 
peated, as  he  again  wrung  m^  hand.  '  And,'  said 
ne, '  ye  do  this  all  for  nothing ;  the  boys  have 
been  telling  me  about  ye.'  '  O,'  said  I,  *  that's  a 
mistake.'  *  WeU,  now,  how's  that?  They  been 
tellin'  me  that  ye  were  a  Presbjrterian  mmister, 
and  that  ye  came  away  from  yer  home,  down 
here,  for  the  love  ye  had  for  the  boys.  But  ye 
don't  do  it  for  nothing,  eh  P  Who,  tmn,  pays  ye  P 
the  Government  P'  *No.  If  it  means  to  pay 
me,  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
it  can  spare.  I  would  not  sell  my  experience  to- 
day for  any  price.'  '  Well,  does  the  Commission 
Say  ye  ? '  *  In  o.'  *  Well,  thin,  if  the  Government 
oesn't  pay  ve,  and  the  Commission  doesn't,  w?io 
does  pay  yeP '  I  looked  the  man  straight  in  the 
face,  and  I  said, '  That  honest,  hearty  grasp  of  the 
hand,  and  that  hearty  '*  God  bless  ye,"  is  ample 
reward  for  all  that  I  have  done  for  you.  Remem- 
ber, my  brave  fellow,  that  you  have  sufiered  and 
sacrificed  for  me,  and  I  couldn't  do  less  for  you 
now.'  He  was  broken  down.  He  bowed  his 
head  and  wept,  and  then,  taking  me  by  the  hand 
again,  said,  *  Shure,  an'  if  that's  the  pay  ye  take, 
wny,  God  bless  ye,  God  bless  ye,  God  bless  ye  t 
Ye'll  be  rich  of  the  coin  of  me  heart  all  your 
days.'  And  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  he  said, 
*And  now,  chaplain,  if  W^  wUl  just  give  us  the 
shirt  and  the  drawers,  PU  wear  tJiem  tiU  therms 
not  a  thread  of  them  left  / '  (Cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.) 

"  This  incident  wiU  illustrate  how  we  approach 
the  soldier,  what  we  try  to  do  for  him,  and  how 
it  is  received  by  him.  I  have  already  occupied 
my  full  time  ;  but  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  great 
work  of  the  Commission,  after  all.  It  sends  its 
stores  and  cares  for  the  bodies  of  men  because 
it  is  Christ-like  to  do  it,  and  because  it  gives  it  the 
key  to  the  men's  hearts;  and  this  is  its  grand 
aim,  to  benefit  and  save  the  soul — to  teacn  the 
men  that  it  is  '  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of 
death  to  die.' 

"  Let  me  say,  first,  that  the  soldiers  are  accessible 
to  this  work.  A  great  many  seem  to  believe  that 
the  moment  they  put  on  the  uniform  of  their 
country,  they  are  left  at  once  free  of  all  moral 
obligations ;  and  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  in 
this  city  of  Washington  more  wretched  wicked- 
ness amongst  our  soldiers  than  I  ever  saw  down 
in  the  lines  of  the  army.  The  men  there  will 
come  out  to  hear  the  gospel.  I  have  preached 
night  after  night,  within  four  miles  of  this  city,  to 
soldier  audiences  larger,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  than 
I  ever  saw  a  minister  of  the  goq^l  aodress  on 
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any  special  re%ioa8  subject  in  any  chuidi  in  this 
coun^.  And  these  men  came  yoluntarilv  to- 
gether. The  Christian  Commission  have  a  chapel 
capable  of  holding  a  thousand  men,  within  four 
mues  of  this  city,  and  it  is  better  attended,  far 
better,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sav,  than  the  majority 
of  the  churches  here.  And  let  me  also  say, 
though  do  not  let  it  startle  vou  when  I  tell  you, 
that  the  soldiers  aie  not  only  more  accessible  to 
the  gospel  than  the  young  men  are  at  home,  but 
that  there  are  more  brought  to  Christ,  more  are 
conyerted  to  God»  in  our  armies,  than  there  are 
at  home  I  I  will  say  even  more  —  that,  humanly 
speaking,  there  is  more  likelihood  of  your  son's 
becoming  a  soldier  of  the  cross  down  in  the  lines 
of  the  army  than  there  is  at  home.  '  How  do 
you  make  it  out  P  *  some  may  ask.  I  answer,  be- 
cause the  prayers  of  the  people  of  the  North  are 
centring  on  ^that  mighty  and  majestic  host }  be- 
cause Uiere  is  no  mother  in  the  land  who  does 
not  lift  up  holy  hands  unto  God,  and  beseech  that 
victory  may  perch  upon  the  banner  of  this  nation, 
and  that  her  son  may  return  to  her  home  a  child 
of  the  eternal  God  i  because  there  is  not  a  wife 
or  a  sister  in  the  land  but  who  asks  that  the  shad- 
ow of  the  Almighty's  wings  may  be  flung  over 
their  loyed  ones  who  have  left  them. 

**  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  all  suf- 
fered in  this  war ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
who  suffer  most  are  the  Christian  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  soldiers.  In  conclusion,  just  let 
me  give  you  an  instance  of  a  mother's  keen  and 
deep-felt  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  her  boy. 
Over  a  year  ago,  I  saw  a  scene  in  an  out  hospital, 
near  my  own,  as  I  was  looking  through  the  veran- 
da, which  I  shall  never  forget.  On  a  couch  lay 
a  young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  years,  just 
hovering  between  time  and  eternity. 

"  Bending  over  his  couch  in  an  attitude  of  ago- 
ny, O,  how  intense !  stood  a  woman.  Her  ^e 
face  has  seemed  to  haunt  me  ever  since.  Her 
eye  was  fixed  upon  her  dying  boy  before  her. 
Ever  and  anon  she  would  stoop  down,  and  her 
lip  would  quiver  as  she  whispered  over  that  dull 
ear ;  and  tnen  she  would  noiselessly  slip  away 
from  his  side  to  get  him  some  little  delicacy,  and 
swiftly  coming  back,  would  ^ntly,  gently  steal  her 
arm  under  his  head,  and  mmister  to  him.  Then 
she  would  lay  the  head  softly  back  again  upon  the 
pillow,  and  folding  her  hands,  would  watch,  watch, 
watch,  O,  how  long !  how  anxiously ! 

"  I  entered  the  room.  She  motioned  to  me.  I 
approached  and  told  her  who  I  was ;  that  I  was  a 
delegate  of  the  Christian  Commission. 

"  *  What  is  it  you  do,  sir? ' 

« <  I  came  down  here  as  a  minister  of  the  as- 
cended Jesus,  to  speak  to  sinners  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  to 
tell  the  living  and  the  dying  soldier  that  there  is 
a  holier,  a  bnghter,  better  home  above.' 

"  She  put  her  hand  in  mine  in  a  moment.  '  O 
sir,'  said  she,  '  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ! '  and 
pointing  to  the  cot,  she  said,  *  Do  you  see  that? 
(lo  you  see  him,  sir  ? ' 

« '  Yes,  I  do.' 

"  <  Welly  that  it  Joseph.    0»  that  is  my  Joseph 


•^all  1  have,  sir — all  that  God  ever  gave  me, 
sir  —  my  comfort,  my  ioy,  my  support !  —  and 
h^8  dvingy  sir  I — ke^s  atfing  i ' 

« <  O,  my  dear  friend,  it  may  not  be  so  bad  as 
you  think.    He  may  get  better.' 

*' '  Ah,'  she  replied,  *  I  wish  you  could  comfort 
me ;  but  the  doctors,  who  have  been  so  kind  to 
me,  tell  me  that  he  must  die.  Why,  sir,  a  bullet 
went  crashing  through  his  lung.  If  you  will 
come,  I  will  show  you,  sir.' 

"  *  No,  I  do  not  want  to  see  it.' 

**  After  a  moment,  she  said,  as  if  to  herself^ 
<  It's  hard ;  isn't  it  ?  You  know  he's  all  I've  got 
I  know  that  we  must  sacrifice  for  this  war,  and  I 
know  that  many  have  given  one  son,  and  more ; 
but  they  had  somebody  left  behind  to  love  them. 
But  O!  my  Joseph!  my  Joseph!  O  sir,  he 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  miut  go,  mother.  My 
friends  are  going,  and  I  cannot  stay  behind ! " 
And  he  put  his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  begged 
me  so.  **I  will  come  back  i^ain,  mother — O, 
yes,  I  will «— all  safe ;  and  you  will  be  proud  of 
me,  mother,  and  glad  you  let  me  go."  .\nd  I 
said,  "  Well,  go,  J  oseph,  my  son ;  and  Go  1  bless 
you ! "  And  ever  since  that  day,  I've  been  asking 
God  to  shield  the  widow's  son,  sir.  But,  sir.  He 
has  done  what  seemed  well  in  His  sight,  and  it  is 
allwelL' 

'*  And  she  paused  a  moment  I  oould  but  wit- 
ness that  sacred  grief  in  silence.  She  then  turned 
to  me  with  even  deeper  grief,  as  she  said :  *  And 
that  is  only  half  the  sacnfice.'  Ah,  I  knew  what 
was  coining — I  feared  it  '  O  sir,  if  his  country 
only  asked  his  body,  I  could  give  it  Yes,  I  coulc 
give  it ;  for  I  could  take  his  poor,  cold  body  home, 
and  lay  it  to  rest  with  his  Beither ;  but  O ! ' — and 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  woe  she  said  it — '  0 
my  God  I  I  cannot  give  up  his  soul !  O,  save  his 
soul  for  Chrisf  s  sake ! ' 

"  Then,  turning  more  composedly  to  me,  she 
continued :  '  Joseph  is  not  a  Cnristian,  sir.  Won't 
you  come  and  spcttik  to  him  of  Jesus  ? ' — and  she 
brought  me  to  the  bedside.  I  spoke  to  Joseph. 
He  was  co9Scious.  I  found  that  he  was  like  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others  who  had  gone  up 
from  their  mothers'  knees  to  war  —  had  been 
tossed  about  by  temptation,  and  at  last  had  fallen 
into  grievous  sin.  He  said,  *  Chaplain,  I  have 
been  a  wicked  fellow.  Is  there  any  use  in  my 
hoping?' 

**  Then  came  the  ^;rand  mission  of  the  cross  of 
Jesus.  Ah !  I  sat  m  this  gallery  yesterday,  and 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate-house,  and  I  heard 
the  men  of  the  nation  standing  up  pleading  foi 
their  country's  good ;  and  I  was  proud  of  them, 
and  I  thought,  <  O  that  I  could  have  such  a  posi- 
tion ! ' — when  something  whispered,  *  Hush !  thou 
hast  a  higher  and  a  holier  one ! '  and  I  felt  it ; 
and  I  felt, '  May  God  give  me  strength  to  fill  it 
faithfully.'  (Amen !  amen !)  O,  how  glorious  was 
my  commission  to  that  dying  man,  that  seeking 
soul !  To  tell  him  that  Jesus  was  ready  to  save 
to  the  uttermost  —  that  God  had  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth.  I  delivered  my  mes- 
sa^.  '.Will  you  pray  for  me,  chaplain?'  the 
dying  boy  asked.    We  uelt  down,  I  on  one  side^ 
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and  his  mother  on  the  other,  and  he  stretched  out 
his  thin  hand,  and  took  one  hand  of  mine,  and 
one  hand  of  his  mother's,  and  I  prayed  for  him. 
When  I  had  done,  he  let  go  my  nand,  and  took 
both  his  mother's  in  one  hand,  and  covered  them 
with  the  other,  and  looked  up  into  her  face  as  the 
tears  streamed  down,  and  said,  *  Mother,  mother 
dear!' 

"  *  Well,  Joseph,  what  is  it  ? ' 

'* '  O  mother,  you  know  you  will  never  take 
me  home  alive.  Now  I  think,  mother,  of  what 
vou  used  to  tell  me  long  ago,  when  I  was  at 
borne.  Mother,  this  man  says  that  God  loves  us 
all,  that  Jesus  is  willing  to  receive  us  all,  that  I 
need  not  be  cast  out,  mother,  that  I  may  see  you 
again.  Mother,  I  am  going  to  try  to  love  Jesus ; 
I  am  going  to  trust  him.' 

"  I  had  never  seen  a  tear  upon  that  mother's 
face  until  Joseph  uttered  that  sentence,  and  then 
the  fountains  of  her  soul  seemed  to  be  broken  up. 
The  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  said, '  Thank  Qod !  Thank  Qod ! 
Thank  Ood !  Now,  Joseph,  I  can  give  you  up. 
You  are  dying  in  the  cause  of  your  country,  Jo- 
seph, and  you're  going  home  to  Jesus.  Thank 
Qod !  Thank  God ! '  And  murmuring,  *  Thank 
God ! '  as  she  kissed  him,  she  pillowed  her  fiice 
upon  his  bosom  heaving  in  deatk 

«  Now,  my  friends,  we  owe  a  man  in  this  Chris- 
tian country  two  thinfi;s«  We  owe  our  brave  sol- 
diers two  things.  We  owe  them  food  for  the 
body  and  sympathy  for  the  heart,  and  food  for 
the  BouL  We  owe  them  the  message  of  Christ 
and  him  crucified,  that  they  may  be  led  to  live 
godly  and  sober  lives,  to  the  honor  and  glonr  of 
Uod.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  President,  this  war  hath 
been  conducted  by  the  Great  Jehovah.  He  hath 
unsheathed  the  sword  of  his  miffht,  and  he  hath 
been  stripping  off  from  us  our  hideous  sins  that 
have  maae  us  deformed  and  hateful  in  his  sight, 
and  he  hath  stood  us  upon  the  platform  of  the 
great  truth  of  eaual  liberty  to  all  his  creatures ! 
(Long  and  loua  cheers  and  applause.)  In  my 
mind  he  is  crying  out  from  the  hill-tops,  and  the 
mighty  voice  is  resounding  from  one  lull-top  to 
the  other,  *  Ye  are  my  people,  and  they  who  fol- 
low in  my  paths,  and  care  for  my  words,  shall 
never  be  destroyed,  for  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
hath  declared  it!'" 

Rather  Fonny.  —  A  company  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  Union  men  were  trying  to  make  their 
escape  to  Kentucky,  to  loin  the  Northern  army, 
lliey  came  to  a  creek  which  thev  were  compelled 
to  wade.  Not  wishing  to  get  their  dodies  wet, 
they  shelled  off  all  to  their  snirts,  and  while  in  this 
condition  they  were  surprised  by  a  company  of 
Jeff's  cavalry  boys,  who  were  in  hot  pursuit  of 
them.  Being  somewhat  frightened,  thev  fled  in 
double-quick,  making  a  '*  straightshirt  sail  "up  hill 
and  down  hill,  leaving  their  clothing  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  lK>y8,  who,  of  course,  took  posses- 
sion and  appropriated  the  same.  What  became 
of  the  tones  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  radier 
suppose  they  are  in  a  poor  condition  for  the  cold 
weather* 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  WAR. 

Peace  in  the  clover-scented  air, 

And  stars  within  the  dome, 
And  underneath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain  New  England  home. 
Withm,  a  murmur  of  low  tones 

And  si^hs  from  hearts  oppressed. 
Merging  m  prayer  at  last,  that  brings 

The  balm  of  silent  rest. 


I've  closed  a  hard  day's  work,  Marty — 

The  evening  chores  are  done ; 
And  you  are  weary  with  the  house, 

And  with  the  liule  one. 
But  he  is  sleeping  sweetly  now. 

With  all  our  pretty  brood ; 
So  come  and  sit  upon  my  knee. 

And  it  will  do  me  good. 

0  Marty !  I  must  tell  you  all 
The  trouble  in^my  heart, 

And  you  must  do  the  best  you  can 

To  take  and  bear  your  part. 
You've  seen  the  shadow  on  my  fkce. 

You've  felt  it  day  and  night ; 
For  it  has  filled  our  little  home. 

And  banished  all  its  light. 

1  did  not  mean  it  should  be  so, 
And  yet  I  might  have  known 

That  hearts  that  live  as  close  as  ours 

Can  never  keep  their  own. 
But  we  are  Mien  on  evil  times. 

And,  do  whate'er  I  may. 
My  heart  rtows  sad  about  the  war, 

And  saoder  every  day. 

I  think  about  it  when  I  work. 

And  when  I  try  to  rest, 
J^d  never  more  than  when  your  head 

Is  pillowed  on  my  breast ; 
For  tiien  I  see  the  camp-fires  blaze, 

And  sleeping  men  around, 
Who  turn  tiieir  fiuses  towards  their  homes. 

And  dream  upon  the  ground. 

I  think  about  the  dear,  brave  boys. 

My  mates  in  other  years. 
Who  pine  for  home  and  those  they  love, 

Till  I  am  choked  with  tears. 
With  shouts  and  cheers  they  marched  away 

On  eloiy's  shining  track. 
But,  ah !  how  long,  how  long  they  stay ! 

How  few  of  them  come  back  I 

One  sleeps  beside  the  Tennessee^ 

And  one  beside  the  James, 
And  one  fought  on  a  gallant  Bhip» 

And  perished  in  its  flames. 
And  some,  struck  down  by  fell  disease, 

Are  breathing  out  their  life ; 
And  others,  mauned  by  cruel  wounds. 

Have  left  the  deadly  strife. 

Ah,  Marty !  Mar^ !  only  think 

Of  all  the  boys  have  done 
And  suffered  in  this  weary  war  I 

Brave  heroes,  every  one  l 
O,  often,  often  in  the  nighty 

I  hear  their  voices  call ; 
«  Came  on  and  help  utt    Uit  right 

That  we  ehould  bear  U  attf* 
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And  when  I  kneel  and  try  to  pray, 

My  thoughts  are  never  free, 
But  clin^  to  those  who  toil  and  fight 

And  die  for  you  and  me. 
And  when  I  pray  for  victory, 

It  seems  almost  a  sin 
To  fold  my  hands  and  ask  for  what 

I  will  not  help  to  win. 

O,  do  not  oling  to  me  and  cry, 

For  it  will  break  my  heart ; 
Fm  sure  you'd  rather  have  me  die 

Than  not  to  bear  my  part. 
You  think  that  some  should  stay  at  home 

To  care  for  those  away ; 
But  still  Fm  helpless  to  decide 

If  I  should  go  or  stay. 

For,  Marty,  all  the  soldiers  love, 

And  all  arc  loved  again ; 
And  I  am  loved,  and  love,  perhaps. 

No  more  than  other  men. 
I  cannot  tell  —  I  do  not  know  — 

Which  way  my  duty  lies, 
Or  where  the  Lord  would  have  me  build 

My  fire  of  sacrifice. 

I  feel  —  I  know  —  I  am  not  mean ; 

And  though  I  seem  to  boast, 
Fm  sure  that  I  would  give  my  life 

To  those  who  need  it  most. 
Perhaps  the  Spirit  will  reveal 

That  which  b  fair  and  right ; 
So,  Marty,  let  us  humblv  kneel 

And  pray  to  Heaven  ror  light. 


Peace  in  the  clover-scented  air, 

Ajid  stars  within  the  dome ; 
And,  underneath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain  New  England  home. 
Within,  a  widow  in  her  weeds, 

From  whom  all  joy  is  fiown, 
Who  kneels  among  her  sleeping  babes, 

And  weeps  and  prays  alone  I 


Scouting  Adventures. — The  following  sto- 
ry of  hair-breadth  'scapes  along  the  border  is 
told  by  a  Federal  cavalryman,  who  waff  scouting 
in  the  winter  of  1862 : 

"  We  had  a  scout,  on  Monday  last,  towards  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  an  exciting  one  it  was.  Four 
companies  of  our  regiment  were  detailed  to  carry 
ballot-boxes  to  Smithfield,  about  twenty-two 
miles  south  of  this  place ;  and  on  our  return  to 
camp  we  were  almost  entrapped  by  a  large  force 
of  rebels,  who  had  crossed  the  Blackwater  on  a 
foraging  expedition ;  but  we  escaped  after  a  des- 
perate chase  of  five  miles,  and  a  little  hard  %ht- 
ing.  Your  correspondent,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  came  near  taking  their  Christmas  dinners 
in  Richmond ;  but,  thanks  to  the  pluck  of  Mend 
Kogers,  and  the  speed  of  our  noole  horses,  we 
escaped.  We  had  become  hungry  from  long 
fasting,  and,  mounting  our  chargers,  we  slipped 
out  of  our  camping-grounds  to  look  for  a  warm 
breakfast,  and  teed  for  our  jaded  horses.  After 
riding  two  or  three  miles  we  came  to  a  comforta- 
ble-looking farm-house,  and  requested  the  fright- 


ened hostess  to  provide  us  with  the  A^igiman't 
favorite  breakfast — cora-eake,  bacon,  and  fried 
eggs.  In  a  few  minutes  we  werediscussiDg  these 
deudous  dishes,  forgetting,  for  the  time,  mat  we 
were  in  the  heaii  of  Rebeldom,  and  only  three 
miles  from  the  famous  Blackwater,  where  a  large 
force  of  rebel  cavalry  was  known  to  be  posted 
the  day  previous.  We  had  finished  our  break- 
fast, and  were  quietly  wendinf  our  way  to  the 
stable,  where  our  horses  had  oeen  taken,  idien 
our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fair  hostew,  who 
appeared  to  be  telegraphing  to  some  unseen  ob- 
ject in  the  pine  swamp  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Not  liking  to  be  inquisitive  yet  desiring  to  know 
the  meanmg  of  these  strange  movements,  we  kqit 
our  eyes  upon  the  thicket,  and  we  soon  had  the 
sequel.  Two  forihs  were  there,  each  signaUiog 
in  opposite  directions ;  and  soon  five  rebels  stepped 
out  from  the  shaded  grove,  and  came  slowly  and 
cautiously  towards  the  house.  But  we  were  not 
idle.  With  quickened  steps  we  went  towards  the 
stable,  and  reached  it  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
We  had  barely  entered^  when  our  ears  were  sa- 
luted by  the  crack  of  a  rifie,  and  a  yell  that  made 
even  our  horses  shudder.  One  moment  more, 
and  we  were  in  the  saddle,  bounding  over  fences, 
fallen  trees,  and  deep  trenches,  while  the  speed 
of  our  noble  horses  was  accelerated  by  an  oeca- 
sional  shot  firom  our  pursuers ;  but  not  a  hair 
was  injured,  and  with  a  defiant  shout  we  were 
about  to  leap  the  fence  that  separated  us  from  the 
main  road,  when  two  rebels  darted  from  belmid 
the  fence,  and  shouted  to  us :  '  Surrender,  you 

Yankee  sons  of '    But  Rogers'  fight  was  up, 

and  quickly  drawing  his  sabre,  he  made  a  dash 
at  the  foremost  of  ue  two,  and  wounded  him  in 
the  shoulder,  while  your  correspondent  unslung 
his  trusty  carbine,  and  as  the  rebel  was  in  the  act 
of  discharging  his  rifle,  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
lifted  his  hat  mto  the  air.  But  we  were  not  yet 
out  of  danger,  for  we  had  barely  recovered  our 
composure,  ere  we  had  a  new  danger  to  contend 
with.  At  least  twenty  rebels  were  in  pursuit  of 
us ;  and  putting  spurs  to  our  horses,  we  dashed 
away  towards  our  picket  at  full  speed,  and  reached 
it  finy  yards  ahead  of  our  pursuen,  who,  think- 
ing '  discretion  Uie  better  part  of  valor,'  in  their 
turn  took  to  flight,  and  were  soon  hidden  by  the 
pine  forest.  We  slipped  into  camp  as  quietly  as 
we  had  left ;  but  our  foaming  horses  betrayed  us, 
and  the  Colonel  demanded  an  explanation,  which 
we  were  compelled  to  give.  He,  thinking  our  po- 
sition rather  a  dangerous  one,  ordered  an  imme- 
diate move  towards  camp,  on  a  different  road 
from  that  on  which  we  had  been  riding ;  but  we 
had  not  proceeded  three  miles  before  an  attack 
was  maae  on  our  advance  guard,  and  learning 
from  a  prisoner  we  had  taken  that  the  r^)els  were 
in  large  force,  the  order  to  retreat  was  given ;  but 
we  had  gone  but  a  short  distance)  when  the  whole 
rebel  foree  of  cavalry,  nine  hundred  strong,  caaae 
up  with  our  rear,  ana  attacked  it.  But  they  were 
kept  at  bay  until  the  main  body  got  out  of  range 
of  their  ^uns,  and  we  returned  to  camp  at  a  much 
more  rapid  pace  than  we  left  it,  witn  only  two 
slightly  wounded;   while  the  enemy's  kns   is 
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known  to  be  eight  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 
This  was  the  fint  '  skedaddle '  I  ever  witnessed, 
and.  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  the  last'' 


Suddenly  waked  up. — "  Some  time  ago  there 
was  published  in  this  paper/'  says  the  Richmond 
Dispatch,  "  a  revolutionary  reminiscence,  wherein 
allusion  was  made  to  the  sufferings  of  General 
Greene's  army,  in  the  early  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, for  the  want  of  suitable  clothing,  wnich 
in  many  instances  rendered  the  men  unfit  for  ser- 
vice. It  chanced  that  a  cop^  of  ike  paper  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  citiien  of  Alabama, 
who  had  previously  resisted  all  the  appeals  of 
patriotism  to  his  purse.  We  don't  know  how  it 
happened  that  he  put  such  a  novel  interpretation 
upon  the  revolutionary  article,  but  after  he  got 
through  he  exdaimed,  <By  Jove !  that  will  never 
do  in  the  world  !^  So  he  collected  together  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clothing  and  other  arti- 
cles requisite  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldier,  and 
packing  the  whole  securely,  directed  the  box  to 
*  General  Greene,  of  the  donfederate  army,'  and 
started  it  off  to  Richmond.  It  arrived  here  in 
due  season,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  depot 
agent  was  nuzzled  to  find  *  General  Greene  i '  out 
it  was  finallv  turned  over  to  the  militaiy  authori- 
ties, who  distributed  the  contents  where  they 
were  needed.  Whether  the  Alabamian  had  been 
asleep  ever  since  the  revolutionary  war  or  not,  we 
don't  undertake  to  say;  but  we  give  him  credit 
for  doing  a  good  thing,  even  though  we  could  not 
help. laughing  when  we  heard  the  story." 


Incidents  of  the  Battle  of  Belmont. — 
A  correspondent,  giving  an  account  of  the  burial 
of  the  Union  dead  upon  the  field  of  batUe  at  Bel- 
mont, by  a  party  which  returned,  after  the  battle, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  relates  the  following  incidents : 

**  Our  dead  were  mostly  lyin^  upon  their  backs, 
and  everything  taken  firom  their  bodies  that  could 
be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  The  countenances  of 
the  dead  were  mostly  expressive  of  rage.  One 
or  two  features  were  expressive  of  fear.  One 
poor  fellow,  after  he  was  wounded,  bethought 
nimself  to  take  a  smoke.  He  was  found  in  a 
sitting  position,  against  a  tree,  dead,  with  his 
pipe  m  one  hand,  ms  knife  in  the  other,  and  his 
tooacco  on  his  breast. 

"A  young  lad  about  sixteen  was  found  lying 
a^sross  a  log,  just  as  he  fell,  grasping  his  musket 
in  botb  hands.  « 

"  A  wounded  man,  with  both  legs  nearly  shot 
off,  was  found  in  the  woods,  singing  the  Star- 
spangled  Banner ;  but  for  this  circumstance  the 
surgeons  sajr  thev  would  not  have  discovered  him. 

"  A  Captain  of  one  of  the  regiments  was  look- 
ing at  the  prisoners  captured  at  Belmont,  and 
recognized  one  as  his  own  brother." 


An  Eloquent  Peroration.  —  Governor  John 
A.  Andrew,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  Jan.  8, 1864,  concluded  as  follows : 


"  The  heart  swells  with  unwonted  emotion  when 
we  remember  our  sons  and  broUiers,  whose  con- 
stant valor  has  sustained  on  the  field,  during 
nearly  three  years  of  war,  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try, of  civilization,  and  liberty.  Our  volunteers 
have  represented  Massachusetts,  during  the  yeat 
just  enaed,  on  almost  every  field,  and  in  every 
department  of  the  army  where  our  flag  has 
been  unfurled.  At  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  and  Fort  Wagner;  at 
Chickamauga,  Knoxville,  and  Chattanooga,  under 
Hooker,  and  Meade,  and  Banks,  and  Uillmore, 
and  Rosecrans,  and  Bumslde,  and  Grant,*  in 
every  scene  of  danger  and  of  duty,  —  along  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf;  on  the  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
under  Du  Pont,  and  Dahlgren,  and  Foote,  and 
Farragut,  and  Porter, — the  sons  of  Massachu- 
setts have  borne  their  part,  and  paid  the  debt  of 
patriotism  and  valor.  Ubi(}uitous  as  the  stock 
they  descend  from,  national  m  their  opinions,  and 
universal  in  their  sympathies,  they  have  fought, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  men  of  all  sections  and 
of  every  extraction.  On  the  ocean,  on  the  rivers, 
on  the  land,  on  the  heights  where  they  thundered 
down  from  the  clouds  of  Lookout  Mountain  the 
defiance  of  the  skies,  they  have  graven  with  their 
swords  a  record  imperishable. 

"  The  Muse  herself  demands  the  lapse  of  silent 
years  to  soften,  by  the  influence  of  time,  her  too 
keen  and  poignant  realization  of  the  scenes  of 
war  —  the  pathos,  the  heroism,  the  fierce  joy,  the 
grief  of  battle.  But  during  ages  to  come  she 
will  brood  over  their  memory,  and  into  the  hearts 
of  her  consecrated  priests  will  breaUie  the  inspi« 
rations  of  lofty  and  undying  beauty,  sublimity 
and  truth,  in  all  the  glowing  forms  of  speech,  of 
literature,  and  plastic  art.  By  the  homely  tra 
ditions  of  the  fireside,  by  the  head-stones  in  the 
churchyard  consecrated  to  those  whose  forms  re- 
pose far  off  in  rude  graves  by  the  Rappahannock 
or  sleep  beneath  the  sea,  embdmed  in  the  memo- 
ries of  succeeding  generations  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, the  heroic  dead  will  live  on  in  immortal 
youth.  By  their  names,  their  character,  theii 
service,  their  fate,  their  glory,  they  cannot  foil : 

*  They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause.    The  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sim,  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls ; 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  a^  dark  a  doom. 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom.' 

'*  Tlie  edict  of  Nantes,  maintaining  the  religious 
liberty  of  the  Huguenots,  gave  lustre  to  the  fame 
of  Henry  the  Great,  whose  name  will  gild  the 

Eages  of  philosophic  history  after  mankind  may 
ave  forgotten  the  martial  prowess  and  the  white 
plume  of  Navarre.  The  great  proclamation  of 
liberty  wiU  lift  the  ruler  who  uttered  it,  our  na- 
tion and  our  age,  above  all  vulgar  destiny. 

"  The  bell  which  rang  out  the  I)eclaration  of  In- 
dependence has  found  at  last  a  voice  articulate,  to, 
*  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  to ' 
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all  the  inhabitanU  thereofl'  It  has  been  heard 
across  oceans,  and  has  modified  the  sentiments 
of  cabinets  and  kings.  The  jieople  of  the  old 
world  have  heard  it,  and  their  nearts  stop  to 
catch  the  last  whisper  of  its  echoes.  The  poor 
slave  has  heard  it ;  and  with  bounding  jo^,  tem- 
pered by  the  mystsTy  of  religion,  he  worships  and 
adores.  The  waiting  continent  has  heard  it,  aud 
already  foresees  the  fulfilled  prophecy,  when  she 
will  sit  *  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disinthrall^ 
by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.' " 


THE  SONG  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

*    BT  CAPTAIN   B.  M.  ANDERSON.* 

Anothbb  Star  arisen,  another  flag  unfurled ; 
Another  name  inscribed  among  3ie  nations  of  the 

world ; 
Another  migh^  struggle  'gainst  a  tyrant's  fell  decree, 
And  again  a  burd^ed  people  have  uprisen,  and 

are  free. 

The  spirit  of  the  fiithers  in  the  children  liveth 

yet,— 
Liveth  still  the  olden  blood  that  hath  dimmed  the 

bayonet; 
And  the  fiithers  fought  for  freedom,  and  the  sons 

for  freedom  fight; 
Their  Qod  was  with  their  iathers^  and  is  still  the 

God  of  right. 

Behold,  the  skies  are  darkened !  a  gloomy  cloud 
hath  lowered ! 

Shall  it  break  in  happy  peacefulness,  or  spread  its 
rage  abroad } 

Shall  we  nave  the  smiles  of  friendship,  or  fnel  the 
fierce,  foul  blow. 

And  bare  the  red  right  hand  of  war  to  meet  an  in- 
sulting foe  ? 

In  peacefulness  we  wish  to  live,  but  not  in  slavish 

fear; 
In  peacefulness  we  dare  not  die,  dishonored  on  our 

bier; 
To  our  allies  of  the  Northern  land  M'e  ofier  heart 

and  hand; 
But  if  they  scorn  our  friendship,  then  the  banner 

and  the  brand. 

Honor  to  the  new-bom  nation !  honor  to  the  brave  I 
A  country  freed  from  thraldom,  or  a  soldier's  hon- 
ored grave ! 
Every  rock  shall  be  a  tombstone,  every  rivulet  run 
red, 

And  the  invader,  should  he  conquer,  find  the  con- 
quered in  the  dead. 

But  victory  shall  follow  where  the  sons  of  freedom 

go. 
And  the  signal  for  the  onset  be  the  death-knell  of 

the  foe; 
And  hallowed  be  the  sacred  spot  where  they  have 

bravely  met. 
And  the  star  that  rises  yonder  shall  never,  never  set 

*  CaptAin  R.M.  Anderson,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
offered  nis  whole  command,  consisting  of  ninety  rifles, 
to  the  GoTcmor  of  South  Carolina,  stipulating  that 
they  would  bear  their  own  expenses  in  goins  to 
Charleston  and  returning  to  Kentucky.  —  Southern 
LUmronry  Mtumkgir. 


The  Rebels  oyer  the  Boeder.  —  On  the 
16th  of  June,  1863,  it  was  first  known  in  CboB^ 
bersburg.  Pa.,  that  Milroy  had  been  defatted  at 
Winchester,  and  that  the  rebel  General  Rhoads 
was  advancing  across  the  Potomac,  and  approach- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  line. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  17,  the 
flood  of  rumors  from  the  Potomac  Qilly  con- 
firmed the  advance  of  the  rebels ;  and  the  aid* 
sens  of  Chambersburg  and  vicinity,  feeling  imable 
to  resist  the  rebel  coiunmB,  commenoed  to  make 
prompt  preparation  for  the  movement  of  stealable 
property.  Nearly  every  horse,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, was  started  for  the  mountains  as  «uiy 
on  Monday  as  possible,  and  the  negroes  daik- 
ened  the  different  roads  northward  for  hours, 
loaded  with  household  effects,  sable  babies,  &&, 
and  horses  and  wagons  and  cattle  crowded  every 
avenue  to  places  of  safety.  About  nine  o'doek 
in  the  morning,  the  advance  of  Milroy's  retreat- 
ing wagon  train  dashed  into  town,  attended  bjr  a 
few  cavalry,  and  several  affrighted  vragon-mas- 
ters,  all  of  whom  declared  that  the  rebels  were  in 
hot  pursuit ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  train  was 
captured,  and  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  enter 
Chambersburg.  This  startlmg  infonnatioii,  com- 
ing from  men  in  uniform,  vmo  had  fooght  val- 
iantly until  the  enemy  had  got  nearly  within  sigfat 
of  them,  naturally  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
citkens,and  the  skedaddle  commenc^  in  ma«iifi- 
cent  earnestness  and  exquisite  confusion.  Btei, 
women,  and  children,  who  seemed  to  think  the 
rebels  so  many  cannibals,  rushed  out  on  the  turn- 
pike, and  generally  kept  on  the  leading  thorough- 
fares, as  if  they  were  determined  to  he  captui^, 
if  the  rebels  were  anywhere  within  range  and 
wanted  them.  The  motley  cavalcade  rushed 
along  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  some  one  to  inquire  whether  the  rebels 
were  not  some  distance  in  the  rear ;  and  a  few 
moments  of  reflection  and  dispassionate  inquiry 
satisfied  the  people  that  the  enemy  could  not  be 
upon  them  tor  several  hours  at  least.  The  rail- 
road men  were  prompt  and  systematic  in  their 
efforts  to  prepare  for  another  fire ;  and  by  noon 
all  the  portable  property  of  the  company  was 
safely  under  c(mtrol,  to  be  hauled  and  moved  at 
pleasure.  The  more  thoughtful  portion  of  the 
people,  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  keep  out  of  rebel 
hands,  remained  until  the  cutting  of  telegraph 
communication  south,  and  the  reports  of  reliable 
scouts  rendered  it  advisable  to  give  way  to  die 
guerrilla  army  of  plunderers. 

Greencastle,  bein^  tbut  five  miles  north  of  the 
Maryland  line,  and  in  the  direct  route  of  the  reb- 
els, was  naturally  enough  in  the  highest  state  of 
excitement  on  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning. 
Exaggerated  rumors  had  of  course  flooded  them, 
and  every  half  hour  a  stampede  was  made  before 
the  imagined  rebel  columns.  Hon.  John  Rowe 
at  last  determmed  to  reconnoitre ;  and  he  mounted 
a  horse,  and  started  out  towards  Hagerstown. 
A  little  distance  beyond,  he  was  captiured  by  a 
squad  of  rebels,  and  held  until  the  rebel  cavaJry 
leader,  General  Jenkins,  came  up.  Jenkuui  asked 
Rowe  his  name,  and  was  answered  correctly. 
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He  subsequently  a^ed  Mr. ,  who  was  with 

Bowe,  what  Rowe's  name  was,  and  upon  being 
told  tha;t  the  name  had  been  given  to  him  cor- 
rectly, he  insisted  that  the  Major  had  been  an 

ofScer  in  the  United  States  service.    Mr. 

assured  Jenkins  that  the  Major  had  never  been 
in  the  service,  and  he  was  satisfied.  (Jenkins 
had  evidently  confounded  Major  Rowe  with  his 
son,  the  gallant  lieutenant-Colonel  Bowe,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth.)    Jenkins  then 

asked  Mr. whom  he  had  voted  for  at  the 

last  Presidential  election.  He  answered  that  he 
had  voted  for  Lincoln.  To  which  Jenkins  gave 
the  following  chaste  and  classic  reply  — ' "  Get  off 
that  horse,  you  d-^  Abolitionist."  The  horse 
was  surrendered,  and  the  same  question  was  pro- 
pounded to  Major  Rowe,  who  answered  that  he 
oad  voted  for  Douglas,  and  had  scratched  every 
Breckinridge  man  off  his  ticket  Jenkins  an- 
swered—  "You  can  ride  your  horse  as  long  as 
you  like — I  voted  for  Douglas  myself.''  He 
then  demanded  to  know  what  forces  were  in 
Oreencastle,  and  what  fortifications.  Major  Rowe 
told  him  that  the  town  was  defimceless ;  but  Jen- 
kins seemed  to  be  cautious  lest  he  might  be 
caught  in  a  trap.  He  advanced  cautiously,  re- 
connoitred all  suspicious  buildings,  and  finallv, 
being  fully  satisfied  that  there  was  not  a  gxm  m 
position,  and  not  a  man  under  arms,  he  resolved 
upon  capturing  the  town  by  a  brilliant  charge  of 
cavalry.  He  accordingly  divided  his  forces  into 
two  columns,  charged  upon  the  vacated  streets, 
and  reached  the  centre  of  the  town  without  the 
loss  of  a  man ! 

The  rebels  were  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  forces  would  be  thrown  in  their  way  at  an 
early  hour,  and  they  pushed  forward  for  Cham- 
bersburg.  About  eleven  o'clock,  on  Monday 
night,  they  arrived  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
town,  and  the  same  intenselv  strategic  move- 
ments exhibited  at  Oreencastle  were  displayed 
here.  Several  were  thrown  forward  cautiously 
to  reconnoitre,  and  a  few  of  the  Union  boys  cap- 
tured them  and  took  their  horses.  This  taste  of 
war  whetted  the  appetite  of  Jenkins,  and  he  re- 
solved to  capture  tne  town  by  a  bnlliant  dash, 
ivithout  so  much  as  a  demand  for  surrender.  He 
divided  his  forces  into  several  columns  —  about 
two  hundred  in  advance  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  desperate  task  of  char- 
ging upon  the  empty  and  undefended  streets, 
store-boxes,  mortar-oeds,  &c.,  of  the  ancient  vil- 
lage of  Chambersburg. 

Every  precaution  that  strategy  could  invent 
was  taken  to  prevent  failure.  Men  were  detiuled 
to  ride  along  the  columns  before  the  charge  was 
made,  bawling  out  as  loudly  as  possible  to  plant 
artillery  at  different  points,  although  the  redoubt- 
able Jenkins  had  not  so  much  as  a  swivel  in  his 
army.  The  women  and  children  having  been  suf- 
ficiently frightened  by  the  threatened  booming  of 
artillery,  and  all  things  beiilg  in  readiness,  the 
forlorn  hope  advanced,  and  me  most  desperate 
charge  ever  known  in  the  history  of  war — in 
Chambersburg  at  least — was  made.  Down  the 
street  came  the  iron  clatter  of  hooft  like  the  tem- 


pest with  a  thousand  thunderbolts ;  but  fhe  great 
plan  had  foiled  in  one  particular,  and  the  cohinm 
recoiled  before  it  reached  the  Diamond.  A  mor- 
tar-bed on  the  street,  in  front  of  Mr.  White's 
new  building,  had  not  been  observed  in  the  re- 
connoitring of  the  town,  nor  had  willing  sympa- 
thizers advised  him  of  it  His  force  was  hurled 
against  it ;  down  went  some  men,  and  bang  went 
a  gun.  To  strike  a  mortar-bed  and  have  a  gun 
fired  at  the  same  time,  was  more  than  the  strategy 
of  Jenkins  had  bargained  for ;  and  the  charge 
was  broken  and  feu  back.  A  few  moments  of 
fearful  suspense,  and  the  mortar-bed  was  carefully 
reconnoitred,  and  the  musket  report  was  found  to 
be  an  accidental  disdiarge  of  a  gun  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  own  men  who  had  fidlen.  WiUi 
a  boldness  and  dash  worthv  of  Jenkins,  it  was 
resolved  to  renew  the  attack  without  even  the 
formalitv  of  a  council  of  war.  Again  the  steeds 
of  war  tnundered  down  the  street,  and  there  be- 
ing nothing  in  the  ^mv,  overcame  all  opposition, 
and  the  borough  of  Chambersburg  was  under  the 
rule  of  Jenkins.  Having  won  it  by  the  most  de- 
termined and  brilliant  prowess^  Jenkins  resolved 
that  he  would  be  magnanimous,  and  would  allow 
nothing  to  be  taken  from  the  people  —  excepting 
such  articles  as  he  and  his  men  wanted. 

Jenkins  had  doubtless  read  the  papers  in  his 
d^,  and  knew  that  there  were  green  nelds  in  the 
"  Oreen  Spot ; "  and  what  is  rather  remarkable, 
at  midniffht  he  could  start  for  a  forty-acre  clover 
patch  belonging  to  the  editor  of  the  Repository 
without  BO  much  as  stopping  to  ask  where  the 
gate  mi^ht  be  found.  Not  even  a  halt  was  called 
to  find  It ;  but  the  march  was  continued  until  the 
gate  was  reached,  when  the  order,  **  File  right " 
was  given,  and  Jenkins  was  in  clover.  Happy  fel- 
low, thus  to  find  luxuriant  and  extensive  clover  as 
if  by  instinct !  By  way  of  giving  the  devil  his 
due,  it  must  be  said  that,  tdthou^h  there  were 
over  sixty  acres  of  wheat,  and  eighty  acres  of 
com  and  oats,  in  the  same  field,  he  protected  it 
most  oarefhlly,  and  picketed  his  horses  so  that  it 
could  not  be  injured.  And  equal  care  was  taken 
of  all  other  property  about  the  place,  excepting 
half  a  dozen  of  the  fattest  Cotswoid  sheep,  which 
were  necessary,  it  seems,  to  furnish  chops,  &c, 
for  his  men.  No  fences  were  wantonly  destroyed ; 
poultry  was  not  disturbed,  nor  did  he  compli- 
ment uie  blooded  cattle  so  much  as  to  test  the 
quality  of  their  steak  and  roasts.  Some  of  his 
men  cast  a  wistful  eye  upon  the  glistening  trout 
in  the  spring  j  but  they  were  protected  by  volun- 
tary order,  and  save  a  few  quarts  of  delicious 
strawberries  gathered  with  every  care,  after  first 
asking  permission,  nothing  in  the  gardens  or 
about  the  grounds  was  taken. 

However  earnest  an  enemy  Jenkins  may  be,  he 
don't  seem  to  keep  spite,  but  is  capable  of  bein^ 
very  joUy  and  socmble  when  he  is  treated  hospi- 
tably. For  prudential  reasons,  the  editor  was  not 
at  h<Hne  to  do  the  honors  at  his  own  table ;  but 
Jenkins  was  not  particular,  nor  was  his  appetite 
impaired  thereby.  He  called  upon  the  ladies  of 
the  house,  shared  their  hospitahty,  behaved  in  all 
respects  like  a  gentleman^  and  expressed  very 
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earnest  regrets  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  editor.  We  beg 
to  say  that  we  reciprocate  the  wish  of  the  Gen- 
eral, and  shall  be  glad  to  make  his  acquaintance 
personally  —  "  when  this  cruel  war  is  over."  Col- 
onel French  and  Sureeon  Bee  spent  much  of  their 
time  with  Mrs.  McCTure,  and  tne  former  showed 
his  appreciation  of  her  hospitali^  by  taking  her 
revolver  from  her  when  he  left  An  order  having 
been  made  for  the  citizens  to  surrender  all  the 
guns  ard  pistols  they  had,  Colonel  French  took 
uie  pistol  of  his  hostess. 

Horses  seemed  to  be  considered  contraband  of 
war,  and  were  taken  without  the  pretence  of  com- 
pensation :  but  other  articles  were  deemed  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  commerce  even  between  ene- 
mies, ana  they  were  generally  paid  for  after  a 
fikshion.  True,  the  system  of  Jenkins  would  be 
considered  a  little  informal  in  business  circles ; 
but  it's  his  way,  and  the  people  agreed  to  it,  per- 
haps to  some  extent  because  of  tne  novelty,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  thing.  But 
Jenkins  was  liberal  —  eminently  liberal.  He 
didn't  stop  to  higgle  about  a  few  odd  pennies  in 
making  a  bargain.  For  instance,  he  took  the 
drugs  of  Messrs.  Miller,  Spangler,  Nixon,  and 
Heyser,  and  told  them  to  make  out  a  bill,  or,  if 
they  could  not  do  that,  to  guess  at  the  amount, 
and  the  bills  were  paid.  Doubtless  merchants 
and  druggists  would  have  preferred  **  green- 
backs **  to  Confederate  scrip  that  is  never  payable, 
and  is  worth  just  its  weight  in  old  paper ;  but 
Jenkins  hadn't  "greenbacks,''  and  he  had  con- 
federate scrip,  and  such  as  he  had  he  gave  unto 
them.  Thus  he  dealt  largely.  To  avoid  the 
jealousies  growing  out  of  rivalry  in  business,  he 
patronized  all  the  merchants,  and  bought  pretty 
much  everything  he  could  convenient^  use  and 
carry.  Some  people,  with  the  antiquated  ideas 
of  business,  nught  call  it  stealing,  to  take  goods 
and  pay  for  them  in  bogus  monev ;  but  Jenkins 
calls  It  business,  and  for  the  time  beinff  what  Jen- 
kins called  business,  was  business,  m  this  way 
he  robbed  all  the  stores,  drug  shops,  &c,  more 
or  less,  and  supplied  himself  with  many  articles 
of  great  value. 

Jenkins,  like  most  doctors,  don't  seem  to  have 
relished  his  own  prescriptions.  Several  horses 
had  been  captured  by  some  of  the  Union  boys, 
and  notice  was  given  by  the  General  commanding 
that  they  must  be  surrendered  or  the  town  would 
be  destroyed.  The  city  fathers,  commonly  known 
as  the  town  council,  were  appealed  to  in  order  to 
avert  the  impending  fate  threatened.  One  of 
the  horses,  and  some  of  the  equipments,  were 
found  and  returned,  but  there  was  still  a  balance 
in  favor  of  Jenkins.  It  was  finally  adjusted  by 
the  council  appropriating  the  sum  of  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  to  pay  the  claim.  Doubtless  Jen- 
kins hoped  for  mne  hundred  dollars  in  **  green- 
backs," but  he  had  flooded  the  town  with  Confed- 
erate scrip,  pronouncing  it  better  than  United 
States  currency,  and  the  council  evidently  be- 
lieved him,  and  desiring  to  be  accommodating  with 
a  conqueror,  decided  to  favor  him  by  the  pay- 
ment oi  his  bill  in  Confederate  scrip.    It  was  so 


done,  and  Jenkins  got  just  mne  hundred  doOars 
worth  of  nothing  for  his  trouble.  He  took  it, 
however,  without  a  murmur,  and  doubtless  con- 
sidered it  a  clever  joke. 

Sore  was  the  disappointment  of  Jenkins  at  the 
jreneral  exodus  of  horses.  It  limited  his  booty 
immensely.  Fully  five  hundred  had  been  taken 
from  Chsmbersburg  and  vicinity  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  Jenkins'  plunder  was  thus  made  just 
so  much  less.  But  he  determined  to  make  up 
for  it  by  stealing  all  the  arms  in  the  town.  He 
therefore  issued  an  order  requiring  the  citizens  to 
bring  him  all  the  arms  they  had,  public  or  pri- 
vate, within  two  hours  ;  and  search  and  tembie 
vengeance  were  threatened  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience. Many  of  the  citizens  complied  with  the 
order,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  a 
list  of  the  persons  presenting  arms.  Of  course 
very  many  did  not  comply ;  but  enough  did  so  to 
avoid  a  general  search,  and  probable  sacking  of 
the  town.  The  arms  were  assorted — the  indif- 
ferent destroyed,  and  the  good  taken  along. 

On  the  following  day,  a  few  of  Milroy's  cavalry, 
escaping  from  Martinsburp^,  were  seen  by  Uie  re- 
doubtable Jenkins  hovenng  in  his  ironU  Al- 
though but  thirteen  in  nunH)er,  and  without  the 
least  appetite  for  a  battle  with  his  two  thousand 
men,  he  took  on  a  fright  of  huge  proportions,  and 
prepared  to  sell  his  command  as  dearly  as  possi- 
ble. Like  a  prudent  general,  however,  he  pro- 
vided fully  for  nis  retreat  The  shrill  blast  oi  the 
bugle  brought  his  men  to  arms  with  the  utmost 
possible  alacrity:  his  pickets  were  called  in  to 
swell  the  ranks ;  the  horses  and  bagg^age,  con- 
sisting principally  of  stolen  goods,  were  sent  to 
the  rear,  south  of  the  town ;  the  surgeon  todi 
forcible  possession  of  all  the  buildings,  bouses, 
bams,  sheds,  &c,  to  be  used  as  hospitals,  and 
especially  requested  that  their  wounded  should  be 
humanelv  treated  in  case  of  tl^  sudden  retrast 
without  being  able  to  take  them  along. 

The  hero  of  two  brilliant  cavahrv  charges  upon 
undefended  towns  was  agitated  beyond  enh- 
ance at  the  prospect  of  a  battle ;  and  instead  of 
charging  upon  a  little  squad  of  men,  who  were 
merely  observing  the  course  of  his  robberies,  he 
stood  trembling  in  battle  array  to  receive  the 
shock.  No  foe  was  nearer  than  the  State  capital, 
over  fifty  miles  distant,  and  there  the  same  scene 
was  being  presented.  Jenkins  in  Chambersburg, 
and  the  militia  at  Harrisbuig,  were  each  momen- 
tarily %xpectin|g  to  be  cut  to  pieces  b]r  the  other. 
But  these  armies,  alike  terrible  in  their  heroism, 
were  spared  the  deadly  clash  of  arms,  inaamuch 
as  even  the  most  improved  ordnance  is  not 
deemed  fatal  at  a  range  of  fifty  miles.  Both 
armies,  as  the  usual  reports  go,  "  having  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  retired  in  good  order." 

As  a  rule,  private  houses  were  not  sacked  by 
Jenkins'  forces ;  but  there  were  some  exceptions. 
The  residences  of  Messrs.  Dengler  and  Qipe,  near 
Chambersburg,  were  both  entered  (the  ramilies 
being  absent),  and  plundered  of  clothing,  kettles, 
and  other  articles.  Bureaus  and  cupboards 
all  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  such 
they  wanted  were  taken. 
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A  yery  &w  of  tbe  cituens  exhibited  the  spirit 
of  the  genuine  "  sympathizers ; "  but  Jenkins  and 
his  men  in  no  instance  treated  them  even  with 
courtesy.  That  they  made  use  of  some  such 
creatures  to  obtain  information,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  they  spumed  all  attempts  to  claim  their 
respect  because  of  professed  sympathy  with  their 
cause.  To  one  who  desired  to  make  fair  weather 
with  Jenkins,  by  ardent  professions  of  sympathy 
with  the  South,  he  answered :  "  Well,  if  you  be- 
lieve we  are  right,  take  your  gun  and  join  our 
ranks  ! "  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  cowardly 
traitor  did  not  obey.  To  another  he  said  —  "If 
we  had  such  men  as  you  in  the  South  we  would 
bang  them ! ''  They  say,  on  all  occasions,  that 
there  are  but  two  modes  of  peace,  —  disunion  or 
subjugation, — and  they  stoutly  deny  that  the  lat- 
ter 18  possible. 

General  Jenkins  was  fully  informed  as  to  the 
movements  of  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
Chambersburg,  and  described  the  horse  he  rode, 
and  added  that  there  were  people  in  Chambers- 
burg sufficiently  cowardly  and  treacherous  to 
^ve  such  information  of  their  neighbors.  When 
it  was  suggested  that  such  people  should  be  sent 
within  the  rebel  lines,  he  insisted  that  the  South 
should  not  be  made  a  Botany  Bay  for  Northern 
icoimdrels. 

Quite  a  number  of  negroes,  free  and  slave, — 
men,  women,  and  children, — were  captured  by 
Jenkins,  and  started  South  to  be  sold  into  bon- 
dage. Many  escaped  in  various  ways,  and  the 
people  of  Greencastle  captured  the  guard  of  one 
negro  train,  and  discharged  the  negroes;  but, 
perhaps,  full  fifty  were  got  off  to  slavery.  One 
negro  effected  his  escape  bv  shooting  and  seriously 
wounding  his  rebel  guaro.  He  forced  the  gun 
from  the  rebel  and  fired,  wounding  him  in  the 
head,  and  then  skedaddled.  Some  of  the  men 
were  bound  with  ropes,  and  the  children  were 
mounted  in  front  or  behind  the  rebels  on  their 
horses.  By  great  exertions  of  several  citizens, 
some  of  the  negroes  were  discharged. 

The  southern  border  of  the  county  was  literally 
plundered  of  everything  in  the  stock  line,  except- 
ing such  as  could  be  secreted.  But  it  was  dim- 
ciut  to  secrete  stock,  as  the  rebels  spent  a  Adl 
week  in  the  county,  and  leisurely  hunted  out 
horses  and  cattle  without  molestation.  Among 
many  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  greatest  sufferer 
was  Ex-Sheriff  Tavlor,  from  whom  the  rebels  cap- 
tured a  drove  of  &t  cattle  in  Fulton  County. 

The  route  of  Jenkins  was  through  the  most 
densely  populated  and  wealthiest  portion  of  the 
county.  From  this  point  he  fell  back  to  Green- 
castle and  south  of  it ;  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Mercersburg,  from  where  a  detachment  crossed 
the  Cove  Mountain  to  McConnellsburg,  and  struck 
down  the  valley  from  "there.  The  main  body, 
however,  was  divided  into  plundering  parties,  and 
scoured  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  county, 
spending  several  days  in  and  about  Greencastle, 
and  Waynesboro',  and  giving  Welsh  Run  a  pretty- 
intimate  visitation. 

The  rebels  seemed  omnipresent,  according  to 
reports,    lliey  were,  on  several  occasions,  after 


their  departure,  just  about  to  reenter,  and  the 
panic-stncken  made  a  corresponding  exit  at  the 
other  side.  On  Thursday,  the  18th,  they  were 
reported  within  two  miles  in  large  force,  and  a 
general  skedaddle  took  place ;  and  again  on  Sun- 
day, the  21st,  they  were  reported  coming  widi 
reenforoements.  A  few  ran  off,  but  most  of  Uie 
people,  knowing  that  there  was  a  military  force  to 
fall  oack  upon  between  Chambersburg  and  Scot- 
land, shouldered  their  guns  and  fell  into  ranks  to 
S've  battle.  Prominent  amon^  these  was  Bev. 
r.  NicooUs,  whose  people  missed  a  sermon  in 
his  determination  to  pop  a  few  rebels. 

One  of  the  first  acts  done  by  tiie  rebels  was  to 
march  down  to  the  railroad  bridge  at  Scotland, 
and  bum  it  The  warehouse  of  Mr.  CViswell,  and 
several  cars,  were  spared  upon  satis&ctory  assur- 
ance that  they  were  private  property.  As  soon 
as  the  rebels  fell  back,  the  Railroad  Company 
commenced  to  rebuild  the  bridge,  and  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  21st,  trains  passed  over  it  again. 
The  only  other  instance  of  firing  property  was  the 
warehouse  of  Oaks  &  Linn.  It  was  fir^  just  as 
they  left  the  town ;  but  the  citizens  extinguished 
it 

General  Jenkins  received  his  education  at 
Jefferson  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  same 
class  with  J.  McDowell  Sharpe,  Esq.,  and  gave 

Sromise  of  future  usefulness  and  greatness.  His 
ownward  career  commenced  when,  in  an  evil  hQur, 
he  became  a  member  of  Congress  firom  Western 
Virginia,  and  from  thence  may  be  dated  his  de- 
cline and  &1L  From  Congress  he  naturally 
enough  turned  fire-eater,  secessionist,  and  guer- 
rilla. He  is  of  medium  size,  has  a  flat  but  good 
head,  light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  immense  low- 
ing beard  of  a  sandy  hue,  and  rather  a  pleasant 
face.  He  professes  to  cherish  the  utmost  regard 
for  the  humanity  of  war,aiid  seemed  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  reputation  as  a  humane  military  lead- 
er. He  pointed  to  the  raids  of  Union  troops,  who 
left,  in  many  instances,  wide-spread  and  total  deso- 
lation on  their  tracks,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
henceforth  the  Union  raids  would  do  no  more 
damage  to  citizens  than  he  does.  He  takes 
horses,  cattle,  and  articles  necessary  for  the  army, 
as  both  sides  treat  them  as  contraband  of  war, 
and  help  themselves  on  every  occasion  offered. 
He  pointed  with  bitter  triumph  at  the  raid  of 
Montgomery  in  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, by  the  national  troops,  and  reminded 
the  people  that  his  actions  were  in  accordance 
with  civilized  waifare,  while  those  referred  to 
of  the  Union  troops  were  barbarous. 

On  Sunday,  28th,  the  Eighth  New  York  militia 
arrived  at  Chambersburg,  having  marched  from 
Shippensburg,  and  they  were  received  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  Considering  that  they  were 
on  the  border  in  advance  of  an^  Pennsylvania 
regiments,  they  merit,  as  they^  \nU  receive,  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  every  man  in  the  border. 

The  old  men  of  the  town  organized  a  company, 
headed  by  Hon.  George  Chambers,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town.  None  wero^  admitted  under 
forty-five.     On  Monday  every  man  capable  of 
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bearing  arms  had  his  gun,  and  was  in  some  or- 
ganisation to  resist  the  rebels. 

The  ladies  of  Chambersburg  gave  the  rebels 
rather  a  jollj  tune  while  they  were  there.  They 
did  not  imitate  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
chivalry  by  spitting  in  the  fiu^s  of  soldiers,  poi- 
soning their  meat  and  drink,  flaunting  flags  in 
their  faces,  and  unsezing  themselves  generally ; 
but  they  did  ^ve  them  rather  an  unwelcome  taste 
of  their  heroism  and  strategy.  One  lady  took 
her  chickens  from  the  rebels  after  they  had  killed 
them^  and  dined  sumptuously  at  home  at  least 
one  day  under  rebel  rule.  Another  arrested  Dr. 
Todd  in  his  insolence  by  informing  him,  in  rather 
an  earnest  manner,  that  further  searches  in  her 
house  would  result  in  the  splitting  of  his  head 
with  her  hatchet  The  valiant  doctor  subsided. 
Another  amused  herself  by  running  rebel  desert- 
ers out  of  the  lines  drejised  in  hoops  and  calico : 
and  generallv  the  ladies  resented  the  arrogance 
of  the  rebel  hosts  with  such  spirit  and  determi- 
nation as  to  astound  them.  In  many  instances 
the  ladies  prevented  the  boldest  thieving  by  res- 
olutely resisting,  and  shaming  the  rebels  out  of 
their  purpose.  Those  who  were  so  fortimate  as 
to  return  to  Virginia  must  carry  with  them  the 
liveliest  appreciation  of  the  heroism  and  intelli- 
gence of  rennsylvania  ladies. 

Some  of  the  border  State,  and  most  of  the 
moxe  Southern  rebels,  had  rather  peculiar  concep- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Quite  a  num- 
ber were  astonished  to  find  the  people  speaking 
English,  as  they  supposed  that  the  prevalent  lan- 
guage was  the  German.  At  first,  when  they  at- 
tempted derisive  remarks,  they  would  imitate  the 
broken  English  of  the  Germans;  and  judging 
from  Ewell's  demand  for  twenty-five  barrels  of 
sourkrout  at  a  season  when  it  is  unknown  in  any 
country,  even  the  commanding  officers  must  have 
considered  the  Chambersburg  people  as  profound- 
ly Dutch.  It  would  require  an  mtensely  Dutch 
community  to  supply  sourkrout  in  July.  The 
fleurm  buildings,  and  especially  the  large  and  fine 
bams  all  through  the  valley,  at  once  excited  their 
astonishment  and  admiration.  Quite  a  number 
of  officers  visited  the  bam  of  the  editor  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  although  there  are  many  in 
the  valley  much  larger  and  ouite  as  well  finished. 
The  private  soldiers  generally  concluded  that  it 
must  oe  the  church  of  some  verv  large  denomi- 
nation in  this  community ;  and  the  out-buildings 
about  it,  such  as  ohicken-house,  hog-pen,  carriage- 
house,  &c.,  were  generally  supposed  to  be  ser- 
vants' houses,  and  very  neat  ones ! 

Clean  as  General  Lee  has  kept  his  record  by 
his  humane  orders,  his  army  did  the  most  gigan- 
tic and  systematic  stealing.  They  stole  every- 
thing they  could  possibly  use,  or  hope  to  use ; 
and  when  their  little  remnant  of  shame  compelled 
them  to  ofier  some  apology  for  it,  thev  invariably 
answered  that  the  Union  troops  had  oone  so,  and 
much  more,  in  their  countr}'.  Every  rebel  who 
wanted  to  steal  a  chicken,  or  a  hat,  or  a  watch, 
insisted  that  he  was  a  most  generous  and  humane 
conqueror  •— tha^  his  home  had  been  burned 
down  over  the  heads  of  his  family  by  the  Yan- 


kees, while  he  generously  spared  their  homes 
frt>m  the  torch. 

Never  was  an  army  more  confident  and  jubi- 
lant than  were  the  rebels  while  in  Chambersburg, 
and  the  officers  evidently  appreciated  the  neces- 
sitjr  of  keeping  their  lK>pes  up  to  the  highest 
point    The  Richmond  papers  were  received  al- 
most daily  during  their  stay,  and  the  men  were 
inspired  by  the  sensation  lies  published  represent- 
ing rebel  success  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
South ;  and  the  universal  demand  made  bv  the 
rebel  press  for  a  j^eneral  devastation  of  the  ^orth 
induced  the  soldiers  to  believe  that  as  soon  as 
their  lodgment  was  made  safe,  they  would  be  at 
liberty  to  occupy  or  sack  houses  at  pleasure. 
One  edition  of  the  Richmond  papers  received  at 
Chambersburg  announced  that  Genera]  iJohnson 
had  defeated  General  Grant  and  raised  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg.    It  was  read  to  the  army  when  on 
parade,  and  they  cheered  themselves  hoarBe  over 
their  imaginary  triumph.    They  were  inspired 
by  every  conceivable  falsehood.    Not  a  rebel  in 
the  ranks  doubted  that  Lee  had  from  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  while  he  had  not  over  eighty 
thousand,  all  told ;  and  they  were  all  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  had  eluded  General  Meade's 
army,  and  that  it  was  in  search  of  them  in  the 
valley  of  Shenandoah,  while  nothing  but  the  mi- 
litia stood  between  them  and  Hamsburg,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington.    Their  rather  sudden  re- 
treat from  York  and  Carlisle  threw  a  shadow  of 
doubt  over  their  high  expectations,  and  their  con- 
fidence was  not  strengtnened  any  by  the  defiant 
and  jubilant  tone  of  the  Pennsylvania  people, 
who  confronted  them  at  every  step  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  were  marcmng  to  defeat,  and 
many  to  death. 

The  only  private  property  destroyed  by  the 
order  of  an  officer  in  the  Cumberland* Valley  was 
the  extensive  iron  works  of  Hon.  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, ten  miles  east  of  Chambersburg.  They 
consisted  of  a  large  charcoal  furnace,  forge,  roll- 
ing-mill, coal-house,  shops,  &c.  On  "Iniesday, 
the  23d,  a  portion  of  Jenkins'  cavalry  came  upon 
the  works  by  an  unfrequented  mountain  road 
from  Hughes'  works,  and  demanded  the  horses, 
and  especially  the  two  riding  horses,  which  they 
described.  Thej  threatened  that  they  would  de- 
stroy the  buildmgs  if  the  horses  were  not  given 
up.  Mr.  Sweeney,  who  had  charge  of  the  works, 
agreed  to  deliver  up  the  riding  horses  if  the  prop- 
erty should  be  protected.  This  they  agreed  to ; 
but  on  going  for  the  riding  horses,  they  met  the 
teamsters,  and  compelled  them  to  produce  all  the 
horses  and  mules,  nearly  forty  in  all,  with  gears, 
harness,  &c.  They  had  evidently  been  minutely 
informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Steven^ 
horses,  as  they  described  them,  and  knew  exactly 
where  to  go  after  them.  The  day  after,  General 
Early  rode  up  to  the  works,  accompanied  Inr  his 
staff',  and  avowed  his  intention  to  aestroy  Uiem. 
Mr.  Sweeney  reminded  him  that  he  would  inflict 
a  much  more  serious  injury  upon  some  hundred 
poor  laborers  who  worked  there  than  upon  Mr. 
Stevens.    General  Early  replied  that  Mr.  Stevens 
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W8fl  **  an  enemy  of  the  South,  in  favor  of  confis- 
eating  their  property,  and  arming  their  negroes, 
and  ue  properQr  must  be  destroyed.**  He  then 
placed  a  guard  around  it,  and  gave  special  in- 
structions that  it  should  not  be  destroyed  until 
he  ffave  the  order.  He  seemed  exceedingly 
fearml  that  he  might  miss  the  delu^htful  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Stevens'  works  in  flames.  He 
then  returned  to  Greenwood,  where  he  had  his 
headquarters,  but  returned  the  next  day,  and  per- 
Bonally  detailed  Colonel  French,  of  Jenkins'  guer- 
rillas, with  his  command,  to  illustrate  Southern 
chivalry  and  humanity  by  applying  the  torch  to 
the  private  property  of  Mr.  Stevens  because  he 
was  guilty  of  the  cnme  of  defending  the  Repub- 
lic The  work  of  destruction  was  well  done,  and 
soon  all  the  works  were  in  ashes.  The  houses  oc- 
cupied by  families  were  not  fired.  Some  three 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  charcoal  was  destroyed, 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  bacon  stolen,  leaving 
the  fiuniliea  of  tne  laborers  without  food,  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  representations  made  by  Mr.  Swee- 
ney as  to  their  necessitous  condition. 

When  the  rebel  horde  first  entered  the  State, 
flushed  with  the  hope  of  easy  victories  on  the 
field,  and  boundless  plunder  in  Harrisburg,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington,  they  would 
yell  msolently  at  every  man  or  woman  they  met : 
"  Well,  Yank,  how  far  to  Harrisburg  ?  "  "  How 
far  to  Baltimore  ?  "  "  What's  the  charge  at  the 
Continental  ?  "  "  How  do  you  like  our  rdum  to 
the  Union  P  "  "  Which  is  the  way  to  Washing- 
ton  P  "  «  How  do  you  like  Lincoln's  Devils  P  " 
These  and  similar  inquiries  were  made  with  a  de- 
gree of  arrogance  and  confidence  that  clearly  be- 
tokened their  expectations  to  see,  as  conquerors, 
all  the  cities  named  during  their  stay.  When, 
however,  their  shattered  and  bleeding  columns 
commenced  their  retreat  on  Saturday,  after  bat- 
tle, there  was  but  one  inquiry  made,  alike  by  offi- 
cers and  men:  "Eoto  far  to  the  Potomac ^^ 
"  How  far  to  the  Potomac^  "  And  thus  their 
broken,  decimated  ranks  straggled  along  the 
mountain  passes,  grasping  for  Uie  last  hope  left 
them  —  the  Potomac ! 

The  onl^  engagement,  beyond  the  skirmishing 
of  scouts  m  the  Cumberland  Valley,  was  at  Car- 
lisle. General  Lee  had  recalled  his  troops  from 
York,  Carlisle,  and  other  points  north,  to  join 
him  at  Gettysburg.  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  with 
his  division  of  cavalry,  had  crossed  from  Hano- 
ver Station  to  join  General  Rhodes  at  Carlisle ; 
but  when  he  reached  that  point,  he  found  General 
Smith  in  the  town  with  several  thousand  Union 
troops.  Lee  was  evidently  disconcerted ;  and  in 
order  to  lead  General  Smith  to  suppose  that  he 
had  purposely  advanced  to  engage  mm,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  make  his  escape  should  Smith's 
force  be  very  large,  he  at  once  demanded  an  im- 
mediate surrender  of  the  town.  This  General 
Smith  emphatically  refused ;  and  when  a  second 
demand  for  his  surrender  was  sent  him,  he  noti- 
fied Lee  that  he  would  receive  no  more  such  com- 
munications from  him.  Twentu  minutes  were 
generously  allowed  by  Uie  son  of  the  rebel  Com- 
numder-in-Chief  for  women  and  children  to  get 


out  of  the  town.  Of  course  but  few  got  away, 
as  it  was  after  night,  and  the  chivalrio  Lee  opened 
his  guns  upon  the  town.  He  threw  nearly  two 
hundred  snells,  most  of  which  did  not  explode, 
and  but  little  damage  was  done.  Several  houses 
were  penetrated,  but  none  of  the  citizens  were  in- 
jured. Lee  then  retreated  to  witness  his  father's 
Waterloo  at  Gettysburg. — FraTiklin  Repository. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CAMPS. 

BT  7.  B.  M. 

Far  away  in  the  piny  woods. 
Where  the  dews  iiX  heavy  and  damp, 

A  soldier  sat  by  the  smouldering  fire. 
And  sang  the  song  of  the  camp. 

"  It  IS  not  to  be  weary  and  worn. 

It  is  not  to  feel  hunger  and  thirst, 
It  is  not  the  forced  march,  nor  the  terrible  flight, 

That  seems  to  the  soldier  the  worst ; 

**  But  to  sit  through  the  comfortless  hours,  — 
The  lonely,  dull  hours  that  will  come,  — 

WiUi  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  on  the  fire, 
And  his  thoughts  on  visions  of  home ; 

'*  To  wonder  how  fiEures  it  with  those 
Who  mingled  so  late  with  his  life,  — 

Is  it  well  with  my  little  children  three  ? 
Is  it  well  with  my  sickly  wife  ? 

**  This  night-air  is  chUl,  to  be  sure. 

But  logs  lie  in  plentv  around; 
How  ia  it  with  them  where  wood  is  so  dear. 

And  the  cash  for  it  hard  to  be  found } 

<*  O,  that  north  air  cuts  bitterly  keen. 
And  the  ground  is  hard  as  a  stone ; 

It  would  comfort  me  just  to  know  that  they  sit 
By  a  fire  as  warm  as  my  own. 

«  And  have  they  enough  to  eat  ? 

May  lads  are  growing  boys, 
And  my  girl  is  a  little  tender  thing. 

With  her  mother's  smile  and  voice. 

«  My  wife  she  shoidd  have  her  tea. 

Or  maybe  a  sup  of  beer; 
It  went  to  my  heart  to  look  on  her  &ce. 

So  white,  with  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

"  Her  form  it  is  weak  and  thin,  — 
She  would  gladly  work  if  she  could,  — 

But  how  can  a  woman  have  daily  strength 
Who  wants  for  daily  food  } 

**  My  oldest  boy  he  can  cut  wood. 

And  Johnny  can  carry  it  in ; 
But  then,  how  frozen  their  feet  must  be 

If  their  shoes  are  worn  and  thin ! 

**  I  hope  they  don't  cry  with  the  cold — 
Are  there  tears  in  my  little  girl's  eyes  ? 

O  Ood !  Bhj  peace  !  to  these  choking  fears. 
These  feiars  in  my  heart  that  rise. 

<*  Many  rich  folks  are  round  them,  I  know. 
Ana  their  hearts  are  not  hard  nor  cold ; 

They  would  give  to  my  wifb  if  they  only  knew, 
And  my  little  one  three  years  old. 
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"  Ther  would  go,  like  God's  angels  fliir, 

And  enter  the  lowly  door, 
And  make  the  sorrowM  glad  with  gifts 

From  their  abundant  store. 

*<  In  this  blessed  Christmas-time, 

When  the  great  gift  came  to  men. 
They  would  show,  by  their  gentle  and  generous 

deeds. 
How  He  cometh  in  hearts  again. 

«« And  my  sickly,  patient  wife, 

And  my  little  cluldren  three. 
Would  be  kindly  warmed  and  fed  and  clothed 

AlS  part  of  Christ's  fiunily. 

"  Well,  I  leave  it  all  with  God, 

For  my  sight  is  short  and  dim ; 
He  cares  for  the  foiling  sparrow ; 

My  dear  ones  are  safe  with  Him." 

So  the  soldier  watched  through  the  night. 
Through  the  dew-fall,  heavy  and  damp ; 

And  as  he  sat  by  the  smouldering  fire, 
He  sang  the  song  of  the  camp. 


How  "Pat"  entrapped  an  Officer.  —  The 
Confederate  pickets  had  stationed  themselves  on 
the  road  from  Warrington,  Virginia,  through  New 
Baltimore,  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  latter  point 
Seeing  a  mounted  soldier  approaching  from  be- 
low, tney  supposed  him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  sent 
forward  one  of  their  number,  an  Irish  boy,  newly 
recruited,  to  blarney  him  within  reach.  Patrick 
sauntered  along  on  his  mission,  and  when  met  by 
the  Federal  soldier  was  asked  to  what  service  he 
belonged.  **  And  it's  Mister  Linkin,  sure,"  an- 
swered Pat,  "  for  it's  a  good  Union  boy  I  am." 
The  other  responded  that  he  was  the  same. 
**  Come  wid  me,  then,"  says  Pat, "  and  PU  take  ye 
to  the  camp  and  show  you  to  the  boys,  and  ye 
shall  have  something  to  eat."  On  they  moved,  till 
the  Federalist  came  near  enough  to  see  the  home- 
spun uniform  of  one  of  our  men.  This  opened 
his  eyes.  He  stopped,  and  said  he  had  forgotten 
his  pipe,  and  would  go  back  for  it  '*  Niver  mind 
the  pipe, man,"  said  Pat;  **  sure  and  we'll  give  you 
a  pipe."  The  Yankee,  however,  insisted  that  he 
must  go  back,  and  started  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose. "  You  are  my  prisoner ! "  said  Pat,  "  and  if 
you  move  a  foot  I'U  till  ye ! "  The  Yankee,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  take  the  chances  of  running  the 
blockade,  and  had  already  gained  some  rods,  when 
young  Ireland  fired  upon  him,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. On  examining  the  papers  upon  his  per- 
son, he  proved  to  be  a  Sergeant  of  a  New  York 
company.  Accompanving  the  Sergeant  rode  a 
negro,  who  also  led  a  third  horse.  All  the  horses 
were  secured,  but  the  negro  escaped. 


Farragut  and  his  Son.  —  They  were  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  Farragut's  fleet  was  about  to  pass 
Port  Hudson,  which  was  then  held  by  the  Con- 
federates. Farragut's  son,  a  lad  of  about  twelve, 
had  been  importuning  his  father  that  he  might 
be  sent  to  West  Point,  where  the  military  cadets 


are  educated.  Old  Farragut  said :  **  I  dent  know 
how  that  would  do ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  yea 
would  stand  fire."  "  O,  yes,  fetfaer,  I  could  do 
that."  "  Very  well,  my  boy,  well  try  5  come  up 
with  me  here."  The  Admiral  and  his  son  went 
up  together  into  the  maintop ;  the  old  man  had 
himself  and  the  boy  lashed  to  it,  and  in  this  way 
they  passed  Port  Hudson.  The  boy  never  flinched, 
whde  the  shot  and  shell  were  flying  past  him. 
"  Very  well,  my  boy,  that  will  do ;  you  shall  go 
to  West  Point'"         

An  Incident.  —  On  the  evening  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Sunday,  at  BuU  Run,  two  of  the 
Minnesota  boys  took  it  into  thdr  heads  to  for- 
age a  Htde,  for  amusement  as  well  as  eatables. 
Striking  out  from  their  encampment  into  the 
forest,  Siey  followed  a  narrow  road  some  distance, 
until,  turning  a  bend,  five  secession  psdietB 
appeared  not  fifty  yards  distant  The  paztiea 
discovered  each  other  simultaneou^,  wad  at 
once  letelled  their  rifles  and  fired.  iW  of  the 
Confederates  fell  dead,  and  one  of  the  Minneeo- 
tians,  the  other  also  fedling,  however,  but  with  the 
design  of  trapping  the  other  three,  who  at  once  came 
up,  as  they  said,  to  "  examine  the  <i-7<i  Yankees." 
Drawing  his  revolver,  the  Minnesotian  found  he 
had  but  two  barrels  loaded,  and  with  these  he 
shot  two  of  the  pickets.  Springing  to  his  feet,  and 
snatching  his  sabre  bayonet  from  Ms  rifle,  he 
lunged  at  the  survivor,  who  proved  to  be  a  stal- 
wart Lieutenant,  armed  only  with  a  heavy  sword. 
The  superior  skill  of  the  Southerner  was  taxed 
to  the  utmost  in  parrying  the  vigorous  thrusts 
and  lunges  of  the  brawny  lumberman,  and  for 
several  minutes  the  contest  waged  in  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  the  long  grass  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  clash  of  their  weapons. 
Feigning  fatigue,  the  Blinnesotian  fell  back  a  few 
steps,  and  as  nis  adversary  closed  upon  him  with 
a  cat-like  spring,  he  let  his  sabre  come  down  on 
the  head  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  game  was  up. 
Collecting  the  arms  of  the  secessionists,  he  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  where  he  obtained  assistance, 
and  buried  the  bodies  of  his  companions  and  his 
foes  in  one  grave.      _^___ 

Picture  of  Egbert  R  Lee — "  General  Lee  is, 
almost  without  exception,  the  handsomest  man  of 
his  age  I  ever  saw,"  says  an  English  writer,  who 
passed  some  time  with  him  in  the  field.  **  He  is 
fifty-six  years  old,  tall,  broad-f^ouldered,  very 
well  made,  well  set  up — a  thorough  soldier  in 
appearance ;  and  his  manners  are  most  courteous, 
and  full  of  dignity.  He  is  a  perfect  gentkman 
in  every  respect.  I  imamne  no  man  has  so  few 
enemies,  or  is  so  universuly  esteemed.  Through- 
out the  South,  all  agree  in  pronouncing  him  to 
be  as  near  perfection  as  a  man  can  be.  He  has 
none  of  the  small  vices,  such  as  smoking,  drink- 
ing, chewing,  or  swearing ;  and  his  bitterest  ene- 
my never  accused  him  of  any  of  the  greater  ones. 
He  generally  wears  a  well-worn  long  gray  jacket, 
a  high  black  felt  hat,  and  blue  trous^s  tucked 
into  his  WeUington  boots.  I  never  saw  hia 
carry  arms,  and  the  only  mazk  of  his  military 
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rank  are  the  three  stars  on  his  collar.  He  rides 
a  handsome  horse,  which  is  extremely  well 
groomed.  He  himself  is  very  neat  in  his  dress 
and  person,  and  in  the  most  curduous  marches  he 
always  looks  smart  and  dean. 

<<  In  the  old  army  he  was  always  considered  one 
of  its  best  officers,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  these 
troubles  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second 
cavalry.  He  was  a  rich  man,  but  his  fine  estate 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
I  believe  he  has  not  slept  in  a  house  since  he  has 
commanded  the  Vimnian  army,  and  he  invariably 
declines  all  offers  of  hospitality,  for  fear  the  per- 
son ofiering  it  may  aftmrards  get  into  trouble 
for  having  sheltered  the  rebel  OeneraL  The  rela- 
tions between  him  and  Longstreet  are  quite 
touching.  They  are  almost  always  together. 
Longstreet's  corps  complain  of  this  sometimes, 
as,  they  sav,  the  v  seldom  get  a  chance  of  detached 
service,  wnich  falls  to  the  lot  of  Ewell.  It  is 
im])0ssible  to  please  Longstreet  more  than  by 
praising  Lee.  1  believe  these  two  Oeneralsto  be 
as  little  ambitious,  and  as  thoroughly  unselfish,  as 
any  men  in  the  world.  Both  long  for  a  success- 
ful termination  of  the  war,  in  order  that  they 
may  retire  into  obscurity.  Stonewall  Jackson 
(until  his  death  the  third  in  conmiand  of  their  army) 
was  just  such  another  simple-minded  servant  of 
his  country.  It  is  understood  that  General  Lee 
is  a  religious  man,  though  not  as  demonstrative 
in  that  respect  as  Jackson ;  and,  unlike  his  late 
brother  in  arms,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  His  only  faults,  so  &r  as  I  can  learn, 
ariae  ^om  his  excessive  amiability/' 


MARCHING   ALONG. 

BT    WnjJAH    B.  BRADBXTBT. 

Thb  army  is  patherin^  from  near  and  from  fiur ; 
The  trumpet  is  soundmg  the  call  for  the  war ; 
For  Grant  is  our  leader  —  he's  gallant  and  strong ; 
We'll  gird  on  our  armor  and  be  marching  along ! 

CHOBUS. 

Marching  along,  we  are  marching  along, 
Gird  on  the  armor  and  be  marchmg  along ; 
For  Grant  is  our  leader — he's  gallant  and  strong ; 
For  God  and  our  country  we  are  marching  along ! 

The  foe  is  before  us  in  battle  array, 
But  let  us  not  waver,  nor  turn  from  the  way ! 
The  Lord  is  our  strength,  and  the  Union's  our  song ; 
With  courage  and  faith  we  are  marching  along  I 

Marching  along,  &c. 

Our  wives  and  our  children  we  leaved  your  care ; 
We  feel  you  will  help  them  with  sorrow  to  bear ; 
Tb  hard  thus  to  part,  but  we  hope  'twon't  be  long; 
We'll  keep  up  our  hearts  as  we're  marching  along ! 

Marching  along,  &c. 

We  sigh  for  our  country — we  mourn  for  our  dead ! 
For  them,  now,  our  last  drop  of  blood  we  will  shed ! 
Our  cause  is  the  right  one — our  foe's  is  the  wrong; 
Then  gladly  we'll  sing  as  we're  marching  along, 

jfarching  along,  Ac. 


The  flag  of  our  country  is  floating  on  high; 
We'll,  stand  by  that  flag  till  we  conquer  or  die ! 
For  Grant  is  our  leader — he's  gallant  and  strong ; 
We'll  gird  on  our  armor  and  be  marching  along ! 

Marching  along,  &c. 


Incident  op  Praibie  Grove. — The  following 
is  related  by  Lieutenant  William  S.  Brooks,  of 
the  Nineteenth  Iowa  regiment :  "  The  fight  was 
most  determined,  and  tne  slaughter  immense.  I 
was  struck  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  while  we  were 
being  driven  back  from  a  too  far  advanced 
position.  We  were  outflanked,  and  had  to  run 
three  hundred  yards  over  open  ground^  and  ex- 
posed to  a  murderous  fire  from  the  right,  left, 
and  centre,  or  rear.  Here  we  lost  our  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McFarland.  We  lost  one  half  our 
regiment,  and  in  company  D  more  than  half  our 
effective  men.  I  was  hit  at  the  commencement 
of  the  retreat,  and  was  near  being  captured,  as  I 
could  not  run.  When  more  than  half  way  to  our 
battery,  our  color-sergeant  fell,  and  I  received  the 
colors.  The  pursuing  rebel  Colonel  shouted: 
'Blast  them,  take  their  colors!*  This  enraged 
me,  and  I  hallooed  back,  '  You  can't  do  it'  The 
cowardly  scoundrels  did  not  dare  to  close  on  mc, 
but  let  go  a  volley,  which  left  nine  holes  in  the 
fla^,  and  eighteen  in  my  clothes.  Four  bullets 
passed  through  the  cuff  of  my  shirt  sleeve,  but 
they  could  not  wound  the  hand  that  held  the 
*  Old  Flag.'"  

A  Southern  Anecdote.  —  An  English  officer, 
who  passed  some  time  with  the  army  of  General 
Lee,  writes  the  following,  in  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood: 

''  As  we  were  riding  back  to  Hagerstown,  we 
fell  in  with  Colonel  Wickham,  who  commands  a 
brigade  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  in  connection  with 
whom  the  following  story  was  told  me :  — 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  Virginia  was  one 
of  the  last  States  to  secede,  and  did  not  do  so 
until  she  had  exhausted  every  effort  to  effect  a 
compromise;  and  when  she  did  so,  the  few 
SouUiem  States  that  were  still  hesitating  followed 
her  example,  and  the  war  became  inevitable. 

''Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  when  the 
leading  men  of  A^rginia  sent  a  deputation  of  three 
of  their  number  to  wait  on  the  President,  Mr. 
Lincoln.  They  tried  to  impress  him  with  a  sense 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  urgently  en- 
treated that  he  would  do  something  to  calm  the 
excitement  amongst  the  people,  whose  irritation 
at  the  threats  of  the  Admimstration,  and  of  the 
Northern  States,  was  Retting  beyond  control. 

"It  was  just  after  the  taking  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  Lincom's  having  called  out  seventy-five 
thousand  men  to  coerce  the  South. 

" '  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? '  said  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

" '  Mr.  President,'  replied  one  of  the  deputation, 
'  I  would  beg  you  to  lend  me  your  finger  and 
thumb  for  five  minutes'  —  meaning,  of  course, 
that  he  wished  to  write  something  that  should 
allay  1^  prevailing  excitement 
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'*Bat  Mr.  Lincolii  did  not  choose  to  tinder- 
stand  him.  *  My  finger  and  thumb ! '  he  repeated, 
*  My  finger  and  thumb !  What  would  you  do 
with  them  P    Blow  your  nose  ? ' 

**  The  deputation  retired  in  disgust,  and  Vir- 
ginia seceded ! "        

Camp  Jewelby.  —  "  *  Jewelry,'  you  think  and 
wonder,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  an  explana- 
tion,**  says  B.  F.  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  inimitable 
letters  firom  the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  **  The 
Tennessee  and  Stone  Rivers  are  strewn  with 
shells  of  rare  beauty  and  exquisite  coloring ; 
blue,  sreen,  pink,  and  pure,  clear  pearL  If  you 
look  m  any  boy*8  knapsack  you  will  be  quite 
sure  to  find  a  i^ell  in  it.  Of  these  queer,  broken, 
little  chests  of  former  life,  the  soldiers  make  rings, 
pins,  hearts,  arrows,  chains,  crosses ;  and  to  see 
the  rouffh  tools  they  use,  and  then  note  the  ele- 
gance of  form  and  finish  in  the  things  they  make, 
would  set  the  means  and  the  results  incredibly 
apart  Wit^  a  flat  stone  for  a  polishing  table, 
they  ffrind  down  the  shells,  and  then  witn  knife 
and  nle  shape  little  fancies  that  would  not  be 
out  of  place  on  a  jeweller's  velvet,  and  beautiful 
souvenirs  of  fields  of  battle.  Every  ring  and 
heart  has  a  bit  of  a  story  the  maker  is  not  reluc- 
tant to  telL  This  little  touch  of  fine  arts  gives  to 
camps  a  pleasant,  home-like  look ;  and  JL  have 
seen  many  a  soldier  putting  the  final  polish  to  a 
pearl  trinket  by  the  light  of  his  inch  of  candle 
flaring  from  a  bayonet,  as  earnest  over  his  work 
as  if  the  shell  possessed  the  charm  of  Aladdin's 
lamp,  and  rubbing  it  would  sunmion  spirits  po- 
tent if  not  gray."       

A  Soldier's  Adventure. — William  M.  Heck- 
er,  a  soldier  belonging  to  one  of  the  Indiana  regi- 
ments, gives  the  following  account  of  his  adven- 
tures in  returning  from  the  expedition  to  Grenada, 
Mississippi,  which  destroyed  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  Southern  railroad  stock,  from  which 
vnU  be  gathered  a  better  understanding  of  what 
the  soldiers  had  often  to  endure  in  service  of  which 
no  mention  is  ever  made,  than  from  the  elaborate 
lamentations  of  elegant  writers.  After  the  dash 
upon  Grenada,  and  uie  destruction  of  the  railroad 
track,  he,  with  seventeen  other  men,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Shaddock,  was  sent  out  to  gather  up 
mules.  Here  his  adventures  begin,  and  he  thus 
tells  them: 

**  We  gathered  up  a  lot  of  mules,  and  when  we 

Sot  back  to  the  roaid  we  were  four  hours  behind 
le  column,  with  about  two  hundred  rebels  be- 
tween us.  We  had  arrived  to  within  six  miles 
of  Cold  Water  Springs  before  we  knew  of  this. 
Here  the  rebels  nad  a  skirmish  with  the  rear  of 
our  advance  column,  and  we  took  a  side  road, 
intending  to  go  around  them  and  cross  the 
river  at  another  place.  When  we  reached  there, 
however,  the  bridge  had  been  burned,  the  river 
was  full  of  snags,  very  deep,  and  about  five  rods 
wide,  with  a  few  rebels  on  each  side  to  guard  it 
We  did  not  offer  to  hurt  them ;  neither  did  they 
propose^  to  molest  us.  I  swam  my  horse  across 
first,  being  the  best  swimmer.    Many  of  the  boys 


could  not  get  their  horses  across,  and  called  to 
me  to  help  them.  Charles  Keatch  and  myself 
stripped  on  and '  went  in,'  and  all  the  horses  but 
one  were  soon  over,  and  the  men  crossed  on  logs, 
about  fifteen  yards  below.  I  swam  back  mer 
the  horse  stiU  remaining,  but  it  would  not  come. 
As  I  was  returning,  about  one  hundred  rebels 
charged  up  the  other  side,  and  fired  at  the  boys 
on  the  side  I  was  going  to.  They  didn't  see  me 
until  I  attempted  to  cumb  up  the  bank.  They 
then  began  jrelling  at  a  desperate  rate,  and  fired 
twenty  or  thirty  snots  at  me,  the  baUs  striking 
all  around.  I  was  an  excellent  mark  for  them. 
I  got  upon  the  bank,  but  could  not  get  to  my 
clothing  or  arms.  I,  however,  saw  a  rifle  lying 
near,  and  picked  it  up,  and  ran  back  about  two 
rods,  and  stopped.  The  other  boys  had  taken 
cover  behind  trees,  and  the  Lieutenant  ord^ed 
mo  to  do  the  same.  I  told  him  I  would  not  do 
it  until  I  ^ot  my  clothes  $  but  the  rebel  buUets 
came  so  thick  ana  fast  that  I  was  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  way  the  best  I  could.  I  fired  three  good 
shots  at  them.  Some  of  them  went  up  and  oU:«rs 
down  the  river,  until  they  got  into  such  shi^  as 
to  cross-fire  on  us.  I  was  only  about  three  steps 
from  Hardu  when  he  was  shot  in  the  breast  I 
started  to  go  to  him,  but  the  balls  came  so  thick 
I  couldn't 

"The  rest  of  the  boys  had  got  back  about 
twenty  rods  by  this  time,  and  called  to  me  to 
come  m ;  so  I  shouldered  my  rifle  and  followed, 
and  ran  about  a  mile  before  I  stopped.  Here  we 
were  fired  into,  and  ran  another  mile,  and  hid  in 
some  canebrakes,  Keatch  and  I  being  stark  naked. 
I  left  my  horse  and  all  my  equipments,  my  anns, 
consisting  of  a  five-shootine  revolving  rifle  and  a 
Colt's  revolver,  every  bit  of  my  clothing  and  big 
boots.  One  of  the  boys  loaned  me  a  pair  of 
drawers,  and  another  a  blouse,  and  I  tied  a  hand- 
kerchief over  my  head.  We  lay  untQ  dark,  uid 
then  took  a  northorly  course,  durected  by  ^be 
stars.  We  ran  witlun  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a 
rebel  camp,  and  had  to  back  out }  went  through 
the  woods,  over  blufis,  swamps,  htier  oatche^ 
and  of  all  the  times  you  ever  neard  of,  tnis  beat 
them.  One  tame  we  got  to  a  bluff  where  it  was 
about  twenty-five  fbet  perpendicularly  down.  We 
let  ourselves  over  by  the  grubs,  and  travelled 
nearly  all  night  in  the  woods.  About  an  hour 
before  day  we  got  within  four  miles  of  Hernando, 
havinff  travelled  eight  miles,  and  lay  down  till 
daylight  There  were  now  only  ten  of  us  to- 
gether; some  had  arms,  and  some  hadn't 

**  After  daylight  the  Lieutenant  and  I  went  out 
to  find  a  road,  so  as  to  get  the  right  start  We 
got  separated  frt>m  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and,  after 
hunting  about  an  hour,  gave  up.  We  then  lay 
down  again  (it  was  foggy).  Then  we  took  a  doe 
north  course  through  tne  woods,  and  travelled 
until  noon,  when  we  became  so  weak  that  we 
could  hardly  go  &rther,  aa  we  had  not  eaten 
anyti^ing  since  the  moming  before.  The  Lieu- 
tenant here  lay  in  the  buimea,  and  I  went  up  to 
an  old  log  house,  and  told  the  old  man  there  that 
I  had  hSea  taken  prisoner  by  the  Yankees  at 
Grenada,  and  had  escaped  inm  them  the  night 
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before.  He  took  pity  on  me,  and  a  good  meal 
was  provided,  "which  I  ate  with  a  ^ood  deal  of 
satistaction.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  and 
cursed  the  Yankees  up  and  down  at  a  mat  rate. 
I  was  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  food  to  eat  on 
the  road,  which  I  gave  to  the  Lieutenant,  and 
also  a  hat  to  keep  the  sun  from  burning  me. 
Boots  and  shoes  he  was  minus  of.  We  kept  in 
the  swamps  all  day. 

"About  sundown  we  arrived  within  eighteen 
miles  of  Germantown,  and  were  entirely  *  used 
up.'  We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  half-way 
Union  man,  ana  got  supper,  and  revived  so  as 
to  ffo  on  eight  miles  farther.  Here  we  gave  out 
enturely,  and  lay  down  and  rested  until  morning, 
and  then  started,  and  went  within  two  miles  of 
camp,  and  I  gave  out  again.  The  Lieutenant 
made  out  to  get  in,  and  sent  men  and  a  horse 
out  after  me.  I  reached  there  a  little  before 
noon,  my  feet  swollen  nearly  as  big  as  half 
bushels,  and  all  cut  to  pieces.  I  was  so  sore 
the  next  morning  that  I  couldn't  stir,  but  felt 
well  every  other  way. 

''  The  boys  had  all  nven  us  up,  and,  when  I 
went  in,  said  I  was  the  hardest  looking  sight  they 
ever  beheld.  They  did  everything  they  could  for 
my  comfort.  Some  of  the  boys  said  they  were 
so  glad  of  our  safe  arrival,  they  did  not  know 
whether  to  laiigh  or  cry." 


NEW  ORLEANS  WON  BACK. 

A  LAY  FOB  OUR  SAILOBS. 
BT  ROBEBT  LOWBLL. 

[The  opening  words  of  the  burden  are  a  scrap  of  an  old 
•ong  caught  np.] 

Catch.    O,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  morning, 
Up  in  the  morning  early  I 
There  lay  the  town  that  our  guns  looked 
down. 
With  its  streets  all  dark  and  surly. 

God  made  three  youths  to  walk  unscathed 

In  the  furnace  seven  times  hot ; 
And  when  smoky  flames  our  squadron  bathed, 

Amid  horrors  of  shell  and  shot. 
Then,  too,  it  was  God  that  brought  them  through 

That  death-crowded  thoroughuire : 
So  now,  at  six  bells,  the  church  pennons  flew, 

And  the  crews  went  all  to  prayer. 
Thank  God !  thank  God !  our  men  won  the  fight. 

Against  forts,  and  fleets,  and  flame : 
Thank  God  I  they  have  given  our  flag  its  right, 

In  a  town  that  brought  it  shame. 

O,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  morning, 

Up  in  the  morning  early  ! 
Our  flag  hung  there,  in  the  fresh,  still  air, 

With  smoke  floating  soft  and  curly. 

Ten  days  for  the  deep  ships  at  the  bar ; 

Six  aays  for  the  mortar-fleet^ 
That  battered  the  great  forts  from  afar ; 

And  then,  to  that  deadly  street ! 
A  flash !    Our  strong  ships  snapped  the  boom 

To  the  fire-rafts  and  the  forts, 
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To  crush  and  crash,  and  flash  and  gloom, 
And  iron  beaks  fumbling  their  ports. 

From  the  dark  came  the  raft,  in  flame  and  smoke ; 
In  the  dark  came  the  iron  beak  ; 

But  our  sailors*  hearts  were  stouter  than  oak, 
And  the  false  foe's  iron  weak. 

O,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  morning, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ! 
.Before  they  knew,  they  had  burst   safe 
through, 
And  left  the  forts  grim  and  burly. 

Though  it  be  brute's  work,  not  man's,  to  tear 

Live  limbs  like  shivered  wood. 
Yet,  to  dare,  and  to  stand,  and  to  take  death  for 
share, 

Are  as  much  as  the  angels  could. 
Our  men  towed  the  blazmg  rafts  ashore ; 

They  battered  the  great  rams  down ; 
Scarce  a  wreck  floated  where  was  a  fleet  before, 

When  our  ships  came  up  to  the  town. 
There  were  miles  of  batteries  yet  to  be  dared. 

But  they  quenched  these  all,  as  in  play  ; 
Then  with  their  yards  squared,  their  gims'  mouths 
bared, 

They  held  the  great  town  at  bay. 

O,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  morning, 

Up  in  the  morning  early  I 
Our  stout  ships  came  through  shell,  shot, 
and  flflone. 

But  the  town  will  not  always  be  surly ; 

For  this  Crescent  City  takes  to  its  breast 

The  Father  of  Waters'  tide ; 
And  here  shall  the  wealth  of  our  world,  in  the 
West, 

Meet  wealth  of  the  world  beside : 
Here  the  date-palm  and  the  olive  find 

A  near  and  equal  sun ; 
And  a  hundred  broad,  deep  rivers  wind 

To  the  stunmer-sea  in  one : 
Here  the  Fall  steals  all  old  Winter's  ice» 

And  the  Spring  steals  all  his  snow ; 
While  he  but  smiles  at  their  artifice. 

And  like  bis  own  nature  go. 

0,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  morning, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ! 
May  that  flag  float  here  till  the  earth's  last 
year, 

With  the  lake  mists  fidr  and  pearly. 


Letters  from  Home.  —  Occupation  is  a 
grand  thing,  and  quite  as  important  to  the  tone 
and  heart  of  an  army  as  hard  bread  and  bacon. 
The  monster  against  which  Dr.  Kane  fought  so 
successfully  in  the  Arctic  night,  with  theatre  and 
froHc,  wanders  listlessly  up  and  down  our  camps. 
Would  you  believe  —  ana  yet  it  is  true  —  that 
many  a  poor  fellow  in  this  army  of  the  Cunb- 
berland  nas  literally  €Hcd  to  go  nome;  died  of 
the  terrible,  unsati)med  longing,  homesickness? 
that  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  many  a  disease  bearing 
a  learned  name?  It  is  languor,  debilitv,  low 
fever,  loss  of  appetite,  sleeplessness,  deat& ;  and 
yet,  through  all,  it  is  only  that  sad  thing  they  call 
Kostalgia.  Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  boy 
who  "  utys  him  down  and  dies,''  a-hungered  and 
Bkaving  for  home»  does  not  fall  as  weU  and  truly 
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for  Mb  country's  sake  as  if  a  rebel  bullet  bad  found 
his  heart  out  r  Against  it  the  Surgeon  combats 
in  vain,  for  "  who  can  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased ?  " 

The  loved  ones  at  home  have  something  to  an- 
swer for  in  this  business,  and  it  pains  me  to  think 
that  more  than  one  n^an  has  let  his  life  slip  out 
of  a  grasp  too  weak  to  hold  it,  just  because  his 
dearest  mends  did  not  send  him  a  prescription 
once  a  week — price  three  cents  —  a  letter  from 
home.  Is  some  poor  fellow  sinking  at  heart  be- 
cause you  do  not  write  him  ?  If  there  is,  lay  my 
letter  down  at  once  and  write  your  own,  and  may 
He  who  sent  a  messenger  all  the  way  from 
Heaven  to  earth  with  glad  tidings,  forgive  you 
for  deferring  a  hope  to  some  soldier  boy.  You 
would  not  wonder  at  my  warmth  had  you  seen 
that  boy  waiting  and  waiting,  as  I  have,  for  one 
little  word  from  somebody.  Too  proud  to  own, 
and  yet  too  sincere  to  quite  conceaiit,  he  tries  to 
strangle  the  thought  of  home,  and  goes  into  the 
battle,  whence  he  never  comes  forth.  Let  me 
relate  one  incident  An  Indiana  soldier  was 
struck  in  the  breast  at  Chickamauga  and  fell. 
The  bullet's  errand  was  about  done  when  it 
reached  him ;  it  pierced  coat  and  underclothing, 
and  there  was  force  enough  left  in  it  to  wound, 
if  not  to  kill  him ;  it  had  to  work  its  way  through 
a  precious  package  of  nine  letters,  indited  by  one 
dear  heart,  and  traced  by  one  dear  hand ;  that 
done,  the  bullet's  power  expended,  there  it  lay 
asleep  against  the  soldier's  breast!  Have  you 
been  mi&ing  such  a  shield,  dear  lady,  for  any- 
body P  Take  care  that  it  does  not  lack  one  letter 
of  l>eing  bullet-proof.  —  B»  F.  Taylor. 


Inctoents  of  Chickamauga.  —  Colonel  John 
T.  Wilder,  of  Indiana,  who  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  relates  these  incidents: 
"  There  was  fearful  slaughter  of  Longstreet's  men 
at  the  time  they  were  driving  back  the  left  wing 
of  the  nationals.  This  celebrated  corps,  as  des- 
perate soldiers  as  ever  lived,  attacking  two  divis- 
ions, Van  Cleve's  and  Davis',  to  the  right  and  a 
little  in  front  of  Wilder,  separated  them  and 
pushed  on  through  the  open  space,  yelping  —  the 
rebel  shout  is  a  yelp,  instead  of  a  civilized  hur- 
rah—  and  confident  of  victory.  A  portion  of 
them  had  to  cross  a  small  field,  behina  which,  in 
the  bordering  woods.  Wilder  lay,  and  through 
which  ran  a  ditch  five  or  six  feet  deep,  to  carry 
ofi'the  water  of  an  adjacent  stream  or  swamn. 

"As  the  rebels  entered  this  field,  in  heavy 
masses,  fully  exposed,  the  mounted  infismtry,  with 
their  seven-shooting  rifles,  kept  up  a  continuous 
blast  of  fire  upon  them,  while  Lilly,  with  his  In- 
diana battery,  hurled  though  them  double-shot* 
ted  canister  from  his  ten-pounder  rifles,  at  less 
than  five  hundred  yards.  The  effect  was  awfuL 
Every  shot  seemed  to  tell.  The  head  of  the 
column,  as  it  was  pushed  on  by  those  behind,  ap- 
peared  to  melt  away,  or  sink  into  the  earth,  for 
though  continually  moving  it  got  no  nearer.  It 
broke  at  last,  and  fell  back  in  ^eat  disorder.  It 
was  rallied  and  came  on  again,  and  with  a  des- 
perate jresolution  pushed  through  the  solid  fire  to 


the  ditch.  Here  all  who  oould  get  in  took  sheU 
ter.  Instantly  Lilly  wheeled  two  of  his  guns  and 
poured  right  down  the  whole  length  of  the  ditdi 
his  hombie  double  canister.  Hamly  a  man  got 
out  of  it  alive.  *  At  this  point,'  said  Wilder, '  it  ac- 
tually seemed  a  pity  to  kill  them  so.  They  fell 
in  heaps,  and  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  order  the 
firing  to  cease,  to  end  the  awful  sight.'  But 
the  merciless  seven-shooters  and  canister  would 
not  stop,  and  again  the  boasted  flower  of  Lee's 
army  was  crushed  into  a  disorderly  mob  and 
driven  off. 

"  When  the  firing  ceased,  one  could  have  walked 
for  two  hundred  yards  down  that  ditch  on  dead 
rebels,  without  ever  touching  the  ground." 


Army  Discipline.  —  A  soldier  of  the  Second 
regiment  of  Uhode  Island,  writing  fit>m  Brandy 
Station,  Virginia,  says:  "Military  discipline, 
though  neither  novel  nor  interesting  in  the  army, 
would  present  many  scenes  and  incidents  of  cu- 
rious interest  to  the  uninitiated.  Let  us  take  a 
short  walk  through  the  regimental  gn^ard-houses 
of  this  brigade.  At  the  first,  which  is  that  of  the 
Second  Rhode  Island,  we  see  one  with  his  kn^ 
sack  strapped  on  his  back,  and  a  stick  of  wood 
weighing,  say  forty  pounds,  on  his  shoulder. 
With  these  he  walks  a  beat  of  twenty  jMices  for 
ten  hours.  Crime,  absent  from  duty  without 
leave  and  without  reasonable  excuse.*  Another 
walks  a  similar  beat,  with  knapsack  and  musket 
He  was  corporal  of  guard,  but  was  reduced  to  the 

Position  of  private,  and  sentenced  to  walk  his 
eat  twelve  hours,  for  sending  a  private  to  post 
his  guard  while  he  slept.  We  pass  to  another 
guard-house.  Here  we  fihd  a  man  bucked  and 
gagged.  Crime,  drunkenness.  The  operation 
consists  of  putting  a  stick  in  the  mouth,  with  a 
string  passed  from  each  end  around  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  bucking  process  consists  of  tying 
the  hands  together  securely,  placing  them  o\er 
the  knees,  and  running  a  stick  through  under  the 
knees  and  over  the  arms.  Still  another  has  his 
hands  tied  together  and  fastened  as  &r  up  a  tree 
as  he  can  conveniently  reach.  He  also  is  gagged. 
These  have  three  hours  on,  and  one  off  for  twelve 
hours.  We  pass  to  a  third  guard-house.  Here 
is  one  who  has  skulked  from  duty.  He  has  a 
large  pile  of  stone  to  move  some  twenty  feet,  a 
task  many  times  as  arduous  as  the  fritigae  duty 
he  shirkea.  Near  by  is  a  grave  fresh  dug  and 
rounded  up,  with  a  head  sticking  out  at  one  end. 
At  his  head  stands  a  board  prepared  and  marked 
in  large  letters : 

HEBE    LIES 
THE  BODY  OF 

GEORGE    MARS, 

WHO  FELL 
DEAD    (DRUNK) 
No€.  nth,  1863. 

"Doubtless  the  good  friends  at  home  would 
think  this  severe,  but  it  is  deemed  necessary  for 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  by  military  oommand- 
ert  at  least." 
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The  Fight  at  Port  Hudson.  — A  citizen  of 
New  Orleans,  who  was  on  board  the  Richmond 
when  she  attempted,  with  the  rest  of  Farragut's 
fleet,  to  pass  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  fur- 
nishes the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
fight: 

"  A  minute  after,  fizz  went  a  rocket  from  the 
opposite  (west)  bank  of  the  river,  and  shot  away 
up  into  the  air,  while  another  seemed  to  rush 
across  the  river.  It  was  a  signal  that  we  were 
discovered ;  and  in  a  few  moments  a  sudden  flash 
appeared  on  the  dark  shore,  a  little  ahead  of  us, 
and  hang  went  the  first  gun.  Then  another  and 
another,  in  quick  succession.  It  was  now  just 
twenty-two  minutes  past  eleven. 

''All  at  once  the  Hartford  revealed  herself  just 
ahead  of  us,  a  flood  of  flame  leaping  from  her  side, 
and  a  great  cloud  of  white  smoke  rolling  up,  fol- 
lowed by  a  roar  like  the  loudest  and  sharpest 
thunder,  which  went  rolling  and  echoing  down 
the  river.  From  that  time  her  broadsides  con- 
tinued in  quick  succession.  The  mortar  schoon- 
ers, too,  opened  from  their  station  below  —  a  sul- 
len bellow,  and  then  a  shooting  star  traversing 
the  sky  in  a  vast  curve,  and  dropping  on  the  bluff 
with  a  loud  ex|)losion. 

"  All  was  quiet  and  silent  with  us ;  but  now 
shot  and  shell  began  to  whiz  overhead;  and  it 
was  plain  that  we,  too,  were  aimed  at  in  the  rapid 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Cummings  said,  with  a 
firm,  quiet  voice,  'Point  your  guns  two  points 
forward  of  the  beam ;  aim  at  every  flash,  ana  give 
them  grape  and  canister  as  fast  as  you  can.  Fire 
coolly,  and  don't  hurry.  Now,  ^ive  them  the  bow 
guns.  Now,  the  whole  broadside.'  The  blaze, 
and  concussion,  and  crash  of  this  last  were  terrific. 
It  took  me  some  minutes  to  comprehend  that  our 
fire,  which  was  most  startling  to  eye  and  ear,  was 
friendly,  and  to  enjoy  anaexiilt  in  it 

"  The  real  terrors  were  those  swift  flashes  on 
the  shore,  and  the  missiles  that  went  crashing  and 
hissing  over  and  around  us.  The  first  effective 
shot  tnat  I  saw  was  a  shell,  which  burst  in  the 
side  near  me,  and  set  it  on  fire ;  but  this  was  soon 
extinguished,  A  twenty-pounder  Parrott  shot 
had,  however,  already  entered  near  the  after  gun, 
worked  by  marines,  killed  two  men,  and  knocked 
down,  though  with  slight  injuries,  some  twelve 
men — in  fact,  demolished  a  whole  ^n's  crew. 
Showers  of  splinters  from  the  rigging  fell  all 
over  us.  Our  tremendous  fire,  however,  seemed 
to  silence  the  lower  batteries,  until  our  own  smoke 
enwrapped  the  ship  so  that  we  could  not  see  half 
its  length,  and  had  to  cease  firing  to  let  the  smoke 
clear  away,  for  fear  we  should  go  ashore.  This 
was  done  several  times. 

"  Meanwhile  we  were  slowly  ranging  up,  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  batteries  (some  think  less), 
as  I  could  plainly  see  by  the  flashes,  and  also  by 
fires  which  the  enemy  had  kindled  on  the  bluff 
The  Hartford,  revealed  at  times  by  her  blazing 
gunp ;  the  ships  following,  pouring  in  their  fire ;  the 
rapid  and  deadly  fire  from  the  shore ;  the  cool- 
ness and  yet  ardor  of  all  our  people,  officers  and 
men,  —  all  this  is  more  than  I  can  describe.  At 
this  time  I  went,  at  the  Captain's  request,  to  carry 


the  word  from  Mr.  Terry  (second  Lieutenant), 
who,  with  heroic  coolness  and  great  skill,  was  on 
the  lookout  forward,  to  the  men  at  the  wheel. 
Two  or  three  minutes  after  I  left  there,  a  round 
shot  took  off  Mr.  Cummings'  left  leg,  just  above 
the  ankle,  knocking  him  off  the  bri(%e  to  the 
deck,  and  he  was  carried  below.  Captain  Alden 
was  also  thrown  down,  but  not  hurt 

"  We  were  now  abreast  of  the  upper  battery, 
and  nearly  *past  Port  Hudson.'  I  called  out, 
*  There  is  the  low  land  above  the  bluff,'  as  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it,  from  the  forecastle,  by  the  flash 
of  a  gun.  We  were  just  heading  around  to  turn 
the  point,  and  go  up  the  other  reach  out  of  fire, 
when  a  loud  and  sharp  'sh-h-h-h'  was  heard 
amidships,  and  a  cloud  of  steam  came  pouring  out 
of  the  steam-pipe,  and  up  from  the  engine-room. 
The  sight  and  sound  of  this  evidently  guided  the 
enemy's  fire,  for  it  was  concentrated  upon  us,  and 
with  redoubled  rapidity.  We  were  evidently  also 
no  longer  making  progress  against  the  mighty 
current  which  sweeps  around  there,  and  were 
therefore  a  stationary  target,  within  short  musket 
range  of  their  biggest  guns.  Besides,  we  could 
scarcely  hear  or  see  anything  on  the  deck  for  the 
steam.  A  moment  more,  and  we  might  have 
drifted  ashore,  and  l]^n  torn  to  nieces  by  shot 
and  shell;  surrender,  I  am  satisned,  we  never 
should  have  done. 

" « Starboard  I '  shouted  Captain  Alden,  and  we 
went  about  rapidly;  and  with  the  steerage-way 
which  the  Genesee  was  able  to  give  us,  we  went 
swiftly  down,  passing  all  the  batteries,  under  this 
terrific  fire,  and  brought  up  at  our  old  anchorage 
ground.  The  last  I  saw  of  the  Hartford  was  by 
one  of  her  own  illuminations,  as  she  sailed  rap- 
idly up  the  reach  above  Port  Hudson,  looking  as 
stanch  and  stately  as  ever,  from  her  water-line 
to  her  trucks,  ana  with  her  cloak  of  battle-smoke 
thrown  around  her  fighting  side. 

"It  was  only  after  we  were  disabled  that  I 
learned  of  Mr.  Cununings'  misfortune,  and  then 
from  Captain  Alden,  who  was  greatly  affected  by 
it,  more  even  than  by  his  great  disappointment. 
At  his  request  I  went  oelow  to  see  Mr.  Cummings, 
and  to  carry  him  a  most  affectionate  message. 
The  mangled  hero,  awaiting  amputation,  asked 
me  what  we  were  doing ;  and  when  I  told  him 
we  were  nearly  out  of  danger,  having  been  dis- 
abled in  our  steam  and  compelled  to  drop  back, 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  disappointment.  'O,'  said 
he,  *  I  would  have  given  my  other  leg  to  have 
gone  by.'  A  noble  tar  lying  there,  terribly 
wounded,  and  who  died  soon  after,  said,  'Mr. 
Cummings,  don't  give  up  the  ship.'  *  No,  How- 
ard,* said  he,  *  we  won't  give  up  the  ship.'  All 
the  officers  and  men  were  greatly  grieved  at  Mr. 
Cummings'  wound. 

"  We  had  hardly  let  go  the  anchor  when  a  light 
began  to  show  above,  increasing  rapidly.  We 
feared  it  was  one  of  our  consort  smps,  all  of  which 
we  had  hoped  had  passed  up  successfully.  ^  Con- 
jectures were  divided  between  the  flag-ship,  the 
Monongahela,  and  the  Mississippi  Soon  after  a 
boat's  crew  of  the  Mississippi  came  on  board,  and 
reported  her  hopelessly  aground  and  abandoned. 
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We  8till  feared  that  the  fire  might  be  on  another 
ship.  But  soon  the  flames  got  such  headway  that 
they  revealed  the  form  of  that  stanch  and  valiant 
old  ship ;  and  we  also  learned  that  the  Mononga- 
hela  had  returned  to  her  anchorage,  while  the 
flag-ship  was  doubtless  safe  above.  Altera  while 
the  Mississippi  swung  off,  headed  down  stream, 
and  sailed  right  towards  us,  blazing  to  the  top  of 
her  masts,  a  glorious  but  mournful  and  even  ter- 
rible sight,  for  we  could  not  get  out  of  her  way. 
She  soon,  however,  sheered  off  to  our  port,  and 
swept  down  past,  firing  off  her  port  guns  only  a 
little  before  she  passed  us;  and  so,  amid  ex- 
ploiUng  shells,  she  passed  down  the  river  out 
of  sight,  and  blew  up,  away  below,  about  five 
o'clo^ 

"  It  was  half  past  one  when  we  let  go  our  an- 
chor, so  that  we  nad  been  nearlv  two  hoiurs  under 
fire ;  and  it  was  some  time  beiore  anv  one  could 
compose  himself  to  sleep,  though  I  did  get  some 
three  hours'  rest  The  next  morning  was  de- 
voted to  cleaning  up  the  soiled  and  blood-stained 
decks,  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  receiving  our 
unlucky  comrades  of  the  Mississippi,  a  noble  set 
of  officers  and  men,  with  the  heroic  Captain  Smidi 
at  their  head,  all  worthv  to  be  the  shipmates  of 
the  *  Bichmonds '  (I  couldinot  say  mor^,  prepar- 
ing the  deck  for  burial,  and  writing  home.  A 
heavy  rain  delayed  some  of  these  things. 

*<  The  next  morning  f Monday),  havmg  sent  off 
to  the  dty  our  guests  of  the  Mississippi,  with  Mr. 
Cummings  (whose  valuable  life  seemed  about  to 
be  spared  to  us,  to  his  family,  to  his  country),  the 
crew  was  mustered  at  nine.  Captain  Alden  made 
a  pithy  speech  to  them  of  praise  for  their  cool- 
ness, bravery,  and  fidelity,  and  then  prayers  were 
offered  by  the  acting  Cbiaplain,  and  thanksgiving 
for  our  deliverance.  It  was  a  most  solemn  and 
beautiful  termination  to  these  transactions.  The 
dead  being  buried  with  all  solemnity,  repairs  were 
at  once  commenced,  and  by  the  next  day  we 
had  steam  up,  and  were  *  ready  for  any  ordinary 


service. 
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REBEL    ATTEMPT    TO    TAKE    A  TRAIN, 
AND    HOW    IT    CAME    OUT.* 

BT  DANIEL  I>.  STEEL,  COMPANY  O,  SEVENTT-BIOHTH 
NEW  TOBK  STATE  VETBBAN  VOLUNTEERS. 

Attention  to  these  verses. 

And  I  will  tell  no  lies : 
Tis  how  the  rebels  came  to  take 

The  Yankees  by  surprise. 
They  came  with  empty  haversacks, 

A  victory  for  to  gain ; 
They  said  they  would  draw  our  rations 

When  they  took  ova  wagon  train. 

« About  midniffht  of  October  28,  1868,  the  rebels 
came  off  from  LooVout  Mountain  into  Lookout  Valley, 
at  Waohatchie,  Tennessee,  to  capture  the  Eleventh 
corps  supply  train ;  but,  to  their  mortification  and 
chagrin,  it  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  White  Star 
division  (Second  division,  Twelfth  corps),  who  nive 
them  a  sound  thrashing,  and  they  flea  back,  helter- 
skelter,  in  dismay,  into  their  lines,  with  considera- 
ble loss. 


They  came  so  dose  upon  us, 

So  slyly  Uiey  did  creep. 
They  thought  they  had  surely  caught 

The  YaiSiee  boys  asleep. 
They  fired  in  upon  us ; 

They  don't  deny  this  tale ; 
But  when  they  saw  the  "  White  Star," 

Their  appetites  did  fiul. 

They  said  they  never  saw  the  like 

Since  ever  they  were  bom ; 
Before  they  would  fight  the  White  Star, 

They  would  go  and  live  on  com. 
Away  they  went  on  double-quick. 

Saying,  **  If  we  come  again, 
We  will  take  our  rations  with  us. 

For  fear  we  will  miss  the  train." 

It  was  on  the  road  these  graybacks 

Their  comrades  they  did  meet ; 
Some  wanted  Yankee  hard  tack. 

While  others  wanted  meat. 
The  Yankees  would  not  give  it  up, 

As  sure  as  we  are  bom ; 
Methinks  we  heard  the  General  say. 

We  would  have  to  live  upon  com. 

Had  we  have  known  what  we  know  now. 

We  would  never  went  so  fiur ; 
We  never  thought  the  Yankee  train 

Was  guarded  by  the  Star. 
Where  is  the  rest  of  our  boys  ? 

Why  did  they  not  come  back  ? 
They  were  taken  sick  upon  the  field, 

By  receiving  Yankee  tack. 

Now  Geary  savs,  "  If  that's  their  game. 

We'll  go  and  drive  them  back ; 
We'll  go  and  take  their  wagon  train. 

And  dine  upon  rebel  tack. 
We'll  charge  up  Lookout  Mountain,  boys. 

Where  £ey  hive  made  a  stand  to  fight; 
We'll  take  them  when  they  are  wide  awake. 

And  not  go  at  night. 

• 
On  November,  the  twenty-fourth. 

General  Geary  took  in  hand 
To  drive  them  off  the  mountain, 

Where  they  have  made  a  stand. 
He  took  with  him  a  little  force. 

Advanced  upon  the  hill ; 
Said  he,  "  My  boys,  we'll  ^o  and  see 

How  Hard^  likes  his  drill." 

They  looked  upon  our  little  force, 

Ajb  it  was  drawing  nigh ; 
ITiey  said,  "  I  wonder  if  tlie  Yanks 

Are  coming  up  to  die  ?  " 
They  then  eot  in  their  breastworks, 

libey  said  they  would  have  some  fun ; 
For  up  the  mountain  they  were  sure 

The  Yankees  could  not  come. 

They  laid  tHere  in  their  breastworks* 

3ut  little  did  they  fear. 
Until  they  saw  the  White  Star 

Advancing  in  their  rear ; 
It  came  so  close  upon  them, 

It  slittered  Uke  the  gold, 
Whicn  sent  a  terror  to  th^  heartSi 

And  made  their  blood  run  cold. 
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*'  Our  breattworkt  are  not  made  aright," 

The  Johnny  Bebs  did  cry ; 
While  on  every  side  they  heard  the  word, 

**  Surrender,  Bebs,  or  die  I  '* 
They  left  their  shoes  and  stockings, 

Through  biishes  they  did  creep, 
While  stones  and  briers  plenty 

Came  in  contact  with  their  feet. 

On  Missionary  Bidge  they  got. 

Determined  not  to  run ; 
The  Stars  followed  after  them, 

And  captured  all  their  suns. 
Now  Johnny  Bebs,  they  kU  so  bad, 

They  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
They  turned  around  to  look  for  Bragg, 

But  he  had  skedaddled  too. 

Now  Johnny  Bebs  have  gone  so  fisir. 

We  cannot  see  their  flag ; 
Jeff  Davis  says  he'll  have  revenge. 

And  lays  it  all  to  Bragg. 
But  when  he  comes  he'll  find  the  Star ; 

We'll  meet  him  hand  to  hand, 
Determined  they  will  not  be  whipped 

By  any  such  a  man. 

Here's  health  to  brave  General  Geary,  boys. 

Likewise  to  General  Green ; 
Success  to  the  Veteran  Volunteers, 

And  Colonel  Hamerstine. 
We  have  showed  the  Bebs  a  Yankee  trick, 

And  will  do  the  same  again 
When  they  come  to  catch  us  Yanks  asleep. 

And  take  our  wagon  train. 


One  of  a  Hundeed. — A  rural  conscript  ap- 
peared before  a  Board  of  Enrolment,  and  desired 
to  be  exempted  forthwith,  that  he  might  return 
to  his  country  home.  "  What  are  your  claims  ?  " 
demanded  the  Doctor.  **  Fm  entirely  dependent 
upon  mi/mother  for  support,**  was  the  innocent 
reply.  Whereupon,  thus  the  Doctor,  while  a  smile 
famtly  illumined  the  face  of  the  Board :  ^*1  am 
happy  to  assure  you,  my  honest-hearted  friend, 
that  the  government  is  prepared  at  once  to  re- 
lieve your  mother  of  so  unsuitable  a  burden,  and 
assume  your  entire  charge  and  expense  during 
the  next  three  years,  without  the  slightest  re- 
course to  the  maternal  fount  for  support  or  suc- 
cor." '  The  young  draftee  appeared  a  little  bewil- 
dered, aud  referred  to  the  papers  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  matter. 


An  Affectionate  Hobse. — Many  instances 
have  been  given  by  travellers  of  the  affection 
shown  by  the  Arabian  horses  towards  their  mas- 
ters; and  so  much,  also,  has  been  written  to 
prove  their  sagacity,  as  to  make  one  believe,  at 
times,  that  thev  must  be  endowed  with  an  instinct 
which  approaches  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  rea- 
soning faculty  of  a  human  being.  We  very  much 
doubt  if  among  the  feats  narrated  of  the  horses 
of  the  East  any  can  be  found  that  exceeds  in  af- 
fectionate devotion  the  following  incident,  which 
was  told  by  the  soldier  to  whom  it  ooourred. 


The  narrator,  a  young  Irishman,  like  many 
others  of  his  nation,  joined,  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  America,  Sheridan's  brigaiae.  It  was  in 
one  of  those  forced  marches  when  they  had  driven 
back  the  enemy,  and  had  been  in  the  saddle  sev- 
eral consecutive  days  and  nights,  that  this  trooper 
availed  himself  of  a  temporary  halt  to  slip  from 
his  saddle  and  stretch  himself  upon  the  turf — 
his  horse,  meanwhile,  browsing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  He  had  slept  for  some  little  time,  when 
he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  frantic  pawing 
of  his  horse  at  his  side.  Fatigued  hj  his  long 
ride,  he  did  not  rouse  at  once,  but  lay  in  that 
pardally  conscious  state  which  so  frequently  at- 
tends great  physical  prostration.  Soon,  however, 
the  faithful  annual,  perceiving  that  its  efforts  had 
failed  to  accomplish  their  object,  licked  his  face, 
and  placing  its  mouth  close  to  his  ear,  uttered  a 
loud  snort.  Now  thoroughhr  awake,  he  sprang 
up,  and  as  the  horse  turned  for  him  to  mount,  he 
saw,  for  the  first  tame,  that  his  comrades  had  all 
disappeared,  and  that  the  enemy  were  cominff 
down  upon  him  at  full  gallop.  Once  mounted, 
the  fidtmul  beast  bore  him  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  safely  from  the  dimger,  and  soon  placed 
him  amon^  his  companions.  **  Thus,"  he  added, 
with  emotion, ''  the  noble  fellow  saved  me  from 
captivity,  and  perhaps  from  death." 


Stoby  of  the  "  Albeuakle." — On  the  night 
of  the  27th  of  October,  1864,  a  small  steam 
launch  left  Albemarle  Sound,  on  the  coast  of 
Nortii  Carolina,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Boanoke  Biver. 

So  small  that  she  looked  more  like  a  yawl  than 
a  war  vessel,  and  with  no  signs  of  armament, 
there  was  nothing  about  her  to  excite  suspicion 
or  to  awaken  hope.  Yet  she  had  been  prepared 
and  fitted  up,  manned  by  a  picked  crew  or  vol- 
unteers, and  furnished  with  a  terrible  engine  of 
destruction,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fighting  and 
sinking  the  most  formidable  war-vessel*  after  the 
Merrimac,  that  rebel  skill  had  been  able  to  launch 
upon  the  Southern  waters. 

The  Albemarle  had  come  out  from  the  recesses 
of  Boanoke  Biver  in  April,  and  for  six  months 
had  been  the  champion  of  the  Southern  waters, 
and  the  terror  of  the  North  Carolina  squadron. 

Twice  she  had  fought  long  pitched  battles  with 
some  of  the  best  war- vessels  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  had  come  out  almost  unscathed  from  a 
fierce  storm  of  hundred  pound  Parrotts,  nine- 
inch  solid  shot,  percussion  shell,  shrapnel,  and  all 
the  formidable  enginery  of  modem  naval  war- 
fare. 

Torpedoes  had  been  sunk  for  her,  and  men  had 
swum  the  river  at  midnight  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing some  secret  and  sufficiently  destructive  a^ent 
to  bear  upon  her  mailed  sides.  But  she  had  so 
far  escaped  all  open  attacks,  and  all  secret  tor- 
pedo plots. 

The  little  steam  launch  that  was  now  stealing 
up  to  attack  the  iron-clad  giant  was  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Cushing,  an  officer  who  brought  to 
naval  adventure  the  headlong  dash  of  the  play- 
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ground,  comlnned  with  the  coolness  and  skill  of 
an  adnuraL 

Of  an  age  and  appearance  that  seemed  to  in- 
dicate an  enthusiast  in  boat-racing,  rather  than 
in  fighting  iron-dads,  he  had  associated  his  name 
with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits,  and  the 
most  fearless  and  dashing  adventures  of  the  wAr. 

Having  on  previous  occasions  gained  the  ad- 
miration of  the  department  by  his  daring  and 
adventurous  heroism,  he  had  been  selected  to 
command  this  picket-boat,  and  use  her  in  apply^ 
ing  to  the  Albemarle  a  torpedo  of  extraordinary- 
power,  which  had  been  invented  by  chief  engi- 
neer W.  W.  Wood,  and  whose  arrangements  and 
application  were  suggested  by  Bear- Admiral  Greg- 
ory and  his  able  assistants.  During  the  summer 
of  1864,  the  gallant  voung  officer  had  gone  on  to 
New  York.  Admiral  Gregory  had  explained  and 
illustrated  the  best  manner  of  conducting  this 
novel  but  formidable  mode  of  attack,  but  the 
details  had  been  left  wholly  to  Lieutenant 
Gushing. 

No  service  could  be  more  fraught  with  danger. 
One  discharge  from  the  Whitworth  guns  of  the 
Albemarle  would  shatter  and  fierce  the  little 
picket-boat,  as  certainly  as  a  mime  ball  shot  at  an 
egg-shell.  And  the  torpedo  was  an  invention 
wnose  recoil  might  prove  as  fatal  to  the  vessel 
which  carried  it  as  to  that  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied. 

The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
where  the  ram  was  moored  was  about  eight  miles. 
The  stream  was  on  an  average  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  lined  with  the  enemy's  pickets. 

The  launch  succeeded  in  passing  the  pickets, 
and  even  the  wreck  of  the  Southfield,  within 
tvrenty  yards,  without  discover}',  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  not  challenged  till  within  hail  of  the 
lookout  on  the  Albemarle. 

One  of  the  Shamrock's  cutters,  which  he  had 
in  tow,  was  then  cast  off  by  Lieutenant  Gushing, 
and  ordered  back  down  the  river,  while  under  a 
full  head  of  steam  he  made  directly  for  the 
enemy. 

The  rebels  sprang  their  rattles,  rang  the  bell, 
and  commenced  firing.  The  light  of  a  fire  burn- 
ing on  the  shore  showed  the  iron-dad  made  fast 
to  the  wharf,  with  a  pen  of  logs  around  her  about 
thirty  feet  from  her  side. 

Passing  close  by  her,  the  launch  made  a  com- 
plete circle,  and  turning  so  as  to  strike  her  fairly, 
went  into  her,  bows  on.  B v  this  time  the  enemy's 
fire  was  very  severe ;  but  the  Lieutenant  returned 
it  vigorously  with  grai)e.  An  instant  more,  and 
the  launch  had  struck  against  the  logs  of  the 
stockade,  behind  which  her  enemy  was  ensconced, 
breasting  them  in  some  feet,  and  her  bows  rest- 
ing on  them.  A  storm  of  bullets  now  swept  the 
decks  of  the  launch.  Three  pierced  the  dothing 
of  Lieutenant  Gushing,  aad  one  struck  Frank 
Swan,  an  officer  of  the  Otsego,  who  was  standing 
close  beside  the  commander,  wounding  him  se- 
verely, and  rendering  his  escape  impossible. 

Now,  or  not  at  all,  must  the  torpedo  be  ap- 
plied. The  boom  to  which  it  was  attacned  was 
lowered,  and  by  a  vigorous  pull  the  deadly  engine 


was  swung  under  the  overiiang  of  the  ram,  and 
brought  dose  beneath  her  mailed  side. 

Simultaneously  with  its  explosion  came  a 
crashing  bolt  from  one  of  the  big  guns  of  the 
Albemarle.  An  immense  wave  from  the  bursting 
of  the  torpedo  came  surging  over  the  little  laundi, 
and  in  an  instant  she  was  filled  with  water  and 
wholly  disabled. 

The  enemy  continued  their  fire  at  fifteen  feet 
range,  and  twice  demanded  surrender.  This  was 
refused,  and  Gushing  ordered  his  men  to  save 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  while  he,  throw- 
ing off  his  coat  and  shoes,  surang  overboard. 

Frank  Swan  was  too  mucn  hurt  to  follow  him, 
and  soon  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the , 
enemy. 

Most  of  the  party,  of  thirteen  officers  and  n^en, 
were  captured;  some  were  drowned,  and  only 
one  besides  the  lieutenant  made  bis  escape. 
Gushing  swam  ashore,  crept  exhausted  into  the 
swamp,  and  the  next  da^  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  skiff  from  the  rebd  pickets,  in  which  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Valley  (Sty. 

On  the  30th  he  commenced  his  report  to  Ad- 
miral Porter,  with  this  proud  sentence :  "  Sir,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  rebel  iron-dad 
Albemarle  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Roanoke  River." 


Reminiscences  of  President  Lincoi^'. — A 
correspondent,  writing  from  Springfield,  gives  the 
following  incidents  m  the  early  career  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  obtained  from  his  law  partner,  Mr.  Hem- 
don: 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  Sangamon  County  in 
1831.  He  cut  the  timber  for  a  canoe  at  the 
mouth  of  Spring  Greek,  on  which  he  floated  down 
to  Sanffamon  town,  seven  miles  north-west  of 
Springfield.  Jn  April  of  that  year  he  went  to 
New  Orleans  on  a  flat-boat,  and  returned  the  fol- 
lowing August  He  was  at  this  time  fine  and 
noble4ooking,  weighed  two  hundred  and  ten 
pounds,  was  six  feet  three  or  four  inches  in 
height,  and  of  fiorid  complexion.  Going  to  the 
town  of  New  Salem,  the  judges  of  election  being 
minus  one  clerk,  and  impressed  with  the  good 
appearance  of  the  young  man,  chose  him  as  the 
clerk  of  election. 

"  Mr.  Hemdon  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  approached 
more  nearly  the  angelic  nature  than  any  person 
he  ever  saw,  women  not  excepted.  He  had,  he 
said,  more  of  the  anffel-looking  eye  and  face  than 
he  had  ever  seen.  Yet  he  was  not  without  pas- 
sions. These  in  Lincoln  were  powerful ;  but 
they  were  held  under  control  by  a  giant  will. 
He  was,  said  Mr.  Hemdon,  a  great  animal,  but  u 
great  angel  was  ingrafted  upon  it  He  had  a 
towering  ambition,  but  that  ambition  was  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  power  with  which  to  elevate 
man. 

**  He  seems  to  have  retained  very  vivid  impres- 
sions of  his  mother's  virtues,  and  a  tender  sense 
of  his  obligations  to  her.  Famihariy  he  once 
said  to  his  partner,  *  Billy,  all  that  I  am  I  owe  to 
my  blessed  mother.' 

«  Because  of  his  transparent  honesty,  he  was 
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taken  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  by  a  man  named  Offutt. 
This  Offutt  reposed  all  confidence  in  him,  and  in 
no  point  was  he  deceived. 

"  He  obtained  the  name  of  *  Honest  Abe '  as 
follows :  A  lady  came  to  pay  him  for  a  dress  she 
had  purchased  of  him;  and  in  computing  the 
amount,  he  made  it  come  to  two  dollars  and  thir- 
ty-seven and  a  half  cents ;  whereas  it  was  six  and 
a  half  cents  too  much.  In  the  evening,  after 
business  hours  were  over,  he  took  the  six  cents 
to  the  woman  and  corrected  the  mistake.  At 
another  time,  a  lady  came  to  buy  a  pound  of  tea. 
By  mistake  a  half  pound  weight  was  placed  in  the 
sode.  After  Lincoln  discovered  tiie  error,  he 
closed  the  store  about  sunset,  and  took  the  half 
pound  of  tea  with  him  to  the  lady. 

*'  In  addition  to  this  business  integrity,  he  was 
extremely  humorous,  sociable,  and  agreeable,  be- 
coming everybody's  friend  and  nobody's  enemy. 
By  these  qualities  people  came  to  know  him 
thoroughly.  He  was  taken  into  every  man's 
house  as  one  of  his  own  household.  From  his 
nature,  honesty,  purity,  &c.,  people  termed  him 
'  Honest  Abe.' 

"  When  he  first  came  to  Springfield,  he  was 
extremely  poor,  having  not  a  shilling  in  his  pocket, 
and  with  but  a  very  scanty  wardrobe.  He  would 
stop  a  while  with  one,  and  then  with  another,  ^ 
ing  from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  all  esteeming  it  a 
favor  to  have  him  in  their  houses.  At  that  time 
he  bad  read  well  and  thoroughly  everyUung  he 
had  touched,  including  the  Bifle  and  ShidLspeare, 
which  were  Ids  leading  books  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was,  said  Mr.  Hemdon,  a  good  bib- 
lical scholar.  When  he  was  twen^-three  years 
of  age,  he  had  read  history  and  biography  con- 
siderably, and  he  had  mastered  Bums  when  he 
was  twenty^ve. 

*<  He  never,  while  engaged  in  his  profession, 
accumulated  much  property.  He  seemed  not  to 
have  had  much  care  to  gather  wealth.  When  he 
did  a  service  professionally,  he  would  charge 
accordingly  as  he  estimated  the  value  of  the  work 
done,  and  not  according  to  the  standard  of  other 
men's  fees.  If  he  regarded  a  service  worth  a 
dollar,  he  charged  only  that,  although  other  men 
might  charge  twenty  dollars  for  doing  the  same 
thing. 

'*  His  strict  fidelity  to  principle  was  illustrated 
by  his  partner  by  the  following  incident :  He  said, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  collected  any  money  belonging 
to  the  firm,  he  would  always  take  half  the  amount 
received,  and  fold  un  the  other  half,  write  upon  it 
the  word  <  Billy '  (the  name  he  familiarly  called 
his  pmtner),  and  lay  it  away  in  his  pocket-book. 
One  time  Mr.  Hemdon  said  to  him : 

"  *  Why  do  you  do  that?  Why  not  take  the 
whole  of  the  money,  and  use  it  ? ' 

'**'  Because,'  said  Lincoln,  '  I  promised  my 
mother  never  to  use  anybod/s  money.  Should 
anything  happen  to  me,  that  money  would  be 
known  to  be  yours.' 

''Mr.  Hemdon  took  me  into  the  law  office 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  sit  and  toiL  It  is 
plain  and  unpretending.  Indeed,  everything  about 
the  man  was  indicative  of  the  simplicity  of  his 


character.  And  yet,  though  so  transparent  and 
unassuming,  he  was  sagacious.  His  nriend  told 
me  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound  policy.  His 
neighbor,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  said  he  was  a 
great  thinker — that  he  was  accustomed  to  think 
much  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Sometimes  he 
would  pass  his  friends  on  the  street  without  a 
sign  of  recognition  —  lost  in  his  deep  musings. 
Again,  as  a  neighbor  approached  him,  he  would 
cast  up  his  eye,  smile,  and  remark,  '  I've  been 
thinking,'  and  then  proceed  to  unfold  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts. 

"  Assassination  cast  its  shadow  on  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  as  early  as  the  Presidential  election 
of  1860.  Mr.  Hemdon  told  me  that  himself  and 
two  other  friends  guarded  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  polls 
in  Springfield  on  that  day  to  prevent  a  stiletto 
from  being  aimed  at  his  heart.  At  length  he  fell, 
but  not  until  his  great  work  was  done,  and  he 
was  enthroned  amone  the  chiefest  of  the  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  humanity." 


A  YEAR  AGO. 

The  grass  was  wet  with  gHstening  dew, 
In  the  clear  blue  sky  the  stars  were  glowing. 

Mournfully  cried  the  whip-poor-will. 
Softly  the  mild  south  wind  vras  blowing. 

He  kissed  me  once,  he  kissed  me  thrice  ; 

*<  Sweet,"  said  my  love,  **  time  fast  is  flowing ; 
My  troopers  wait  —  we  will  meet  again. 

When  the  perfumed  rose  of  Jime  is  blowing." 

Sharply  his  sabre  rang  as  he  rode. 
In  the  still  night-air  loud  echoes  waking ; 

And  oft  he  turned  to  wave  adieu 
Where  I  stood  with  a  heart  that  was  well  nigh 
brealung. 

The  watch-dog  howled  and  clashed  his  chain  ; 

**  Come  back,"  I  cried,  in  terror  springing ;  — 
Alas !  I  could  but  faintly  hear, 

Far  down  the  road,  his  horse-hoofs  ringing. 

The  roses  of  June  arc  withered  and  dead  — 
Their  shrivelled  leaves  on  his  grave  are  lying  ; 

Once  more  cries  sadly  the  whip-poor-will, 
And  softly  the  mild  south  wind  is  sighing. 

Wolverine, 

THE  SIEGE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

BT  T.  BUCHANAN  BBAn.* 

The  live  man  of  the  old  Revolution,  the  daring 
Hotspur  of  those  troublous  days,  was  Anthony 
Wayne.  The  living  man  to-day  of  the  great 
North-west  is  Lewis  Wallace.  With  cdl  the  chi- 
valric  dash  of  the  stormer  of  Stony  Point,  he  has 
a  cooler  head,  with  a  capacity  for  larger  plans, 
and  the  steady  nerve  to  execute  whatever  he  con- 
ceives. When  a  difficulty  rises  in  his  path,  the 
difficulty,  no  matter  what  its  proportions,  moves 
aside ;  he  does  not  When  a  river,  like  the  Ohio 
at  Cincinnati,  intervenes  between  him  and  his 
field  of  operations,  there  is  a  sudden  sound  of 

•  Written  in  January,  1863. 
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taws  and  hammers  at  sunset,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing beholds  the  ma^c  spectacle  of  a  great  pon- 
toon-bridge stretching  between  the  shores  of 
Freedom  and  Slavery,  its  planks  resounding  to 
the  heavy  tread  of  almost  endless  regiments  and 
army  wagons.  Is  a  city  like  Cincinnati  menaced 
by  a  hungry  foe,  striding  on  by  forced  marches  P 
—  that  foe  sees  his  path  suddenlv  blocked  by  ten 
miles  of  fortifications,  thoroughly  manned  and 
armed,  and  he  finds  it  prudent,  even  with  his 
twenty  thousand  veterans,  to  retreat  fester  than 
he  came,  strewing  the  road  with  whatever  arti- 
cles impede  his  haste.  Some  few  incid^its  in  the 
career  of  such  a  man,  since  he  has  taken  the  field, 
oueht  not  to  be  uninteresting  to  those  for  whom 
he  lias  fought  so  bravelv ;  and  we  believe  his  ser- 
vices, when  known,  will  be  appreciated ;  other- 
wise we  will  come  under  the  old  ban  against  re- 
publics, that  they  are  ungratefuL 

While  returning  from  New  York,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  short  leave  of  absence,  the  first  asked 
for  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  General  Wal- 
lace was  persuaded  by  Governor  Morton  to  stump 
the  State  of  Indiana  in  favor  of  voluntary  en- 
listments, which  at  that  time  were  progressing 
slowly.  Wallace  went  to  work  in  all  eamestr 
ness.  His  idea  was  to  obtain  command  of  the 
new  levies,  drill  them,  and  take  them  to  the  field ; 
and  this  idea  was  circulated  throughout  the  State. 
The  result  was,  enlisting  increased  rapidly ;  the 
ardor  for  it  rose  shortly  into  a  fever,  and  has  not 
yet  abated.  Kegiments  are  still  forming,  shed- 
ding additional  lustre  upon  the  name  of  patriotic 

General  Wallace  was  thus  engaged  when  the 
news  was  received  from  Morgan  of  the  invasion 
of  Kentucky  by  Kirby  SmitL  All  eyes  turned 
at  once  to  Governor  Morton,  manv  of  whose  regi- 
ments were  now  readv  to  take  the  field,  if  they 
only  had  officers  to  lead  them.  Wallace  came 
promptly  to  the  Governor's  assistance,  and  of- 
fered to  take  command  of  a  regiment  for  the 
crisis.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  sent 
to  New  Albany,  where  the  Sixtv-sixth  Indiana 
was  in  camp.  In  twelve  hours  he  mustered  it, 
paid  its  bounty  money,  clothed  and  armed  it,  and 
marched  it  to  Louisville.  Brigadier-General 
Boyle  was  in  command  of  Kentucky.  Wallace, 
who  is  a  Major-General,  reported  to  him  at  the 
above-named  city,  and  a  peculiar  scene  occurred. 

"  General  Bojrle,"  said  Wallace,  "  I  report  to 
you  the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana  regiment" 

"Who  commands  it?"  asked  the  General. 

"  I  have  that  honor,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  want  orders,  I  suppose." 

"  Certainly." 

"It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  me,"  said  Boyle. 
"  I  have  no  right  to  order  you." 

"  That  difficulty  is  easily  solved,"  Wallace  re- 
plied, with  characteristic  promptness.  "I  come 
to  report  to  you  as  a  CoioneL  I  come  to  take 
orders  as  such." 

General  Boyle  consulted  with  his  Adjutant- 
General,  and  tne  result  was  a  remiest  that  Gen- 
eral Wallace  would  proceed  Jp  Lexington  with 
his  command.    Here  was  eiXibited  the  ready. 


self-sacrificing  spirit  of  a  true  patriot ;  he  did  not 
stand  and  wait  until  he  could  find  the  position  to 
which  his  high  rank  entitled  him,  but  stepped  into 
the  place  where  he  could  best  and  quickest  serve 
his  country  in  her  hour  of  periL 

While  Wallace  was  still  at  the  railway  stadon, 
he  received  an  order  from  General  Boyle,  putting 
him  in  command  of  all  the  forces  in  Lenngtcm. 
Hera  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  our  young 
commander.  What  higher  honor  could  be  cov- 
eted than  to  relieve  the  brave  Morgan,  pent  up 
as  he  was  with  his  little  army  in  tne  mountain 
gorges  of  the  Cumberland  ?  The  idea  fired  the 
soul  of  Wallace,  and  he  pushed  on  to  Lexington. 
But  here  he  was  sadly  aisappointed.  He  found 
the  forces  waiting  there  inaaequate  to  the  task. 
Instead  of  an  army,  there  were  only  three  regL" 
ments.  He  telegraphed  for  more  troops.  £i- 
diana  and  Ohio  responded  promptly  and  nobly. 
In  three  days  he  received  and  brigaded  nine  legp- 
ments,  and  started  them  towards  the  Gap. 

No  one  but  an  experienced  soldier,  one  who 
has  indeed  tried  it,  can  conceive  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  such  an  undertaking.  The  material  in 
his  hands  was,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  magnifioentiy 
raw.  Officers,  from  Colonels  to  Corpoms,  brave 
though  they  might  be  as  lions,  knew  literally 
nothing  of  military  affairs.  The  men  had  not 
learned  ev«i  to  load  their  guns.  Companies  had 
to  be  led,  like  little  children,  by  the  hand,  as  it 
were,  into  their  places  in  line  of  battle.  There 
was  no  cavalry,  no  artillery.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  guns,  horses,  and  supplies,  mtended  for 
Morgan  at  the  Gap,  were  in  depot  at  Lexing- 
ton. Then  Wallace  began  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
dawn  through  the  dark  tangle  of  the  wilderness. 
Some  kind  of  order,  prompt  and  immediate,  must 
be  forced  out  of  this  chaos ;  and  it  came,  for  the 
master  spirit  was  there  to  arrange  and  compeL 
He  mounted  several  hundred  men,  giving  them 
rifles  instead  of  sabres.  He  manned  new  guns, 
procuring  harness  and  ammunition  for  them  from 
Ix>uisville.  Where  there  were  no  caissons,  he 
supplied  wagons.  But  his  regiments  were  not  his 
sole  reliance ;  he  is  a  believer  in  riflemen,  a  fight- 
ing class  of  which  Kentucky  was  fulL  These  he 
summoned  to  his  assistance,  and  was  met  b^  a 
ready  and  hearty  response ;  thev  came  trooping 
to  him  by  hundreds.  Among  others,  Garret  Da- 
vis, ynited  States  Senator,  led  a  company  of 
Home  Guards  to  Lexington.  In  this  wa^.  Gen- 
eral Wallace  composed,  or  rather  improvised,  a 
little  army,  and  all  without  help,  his  staff  being 
absent,  mostly  in  Memphis. 

« Kentucky  has  not  been  herself  in  this  war," 
exclaimed  General  Wallace;  "she  must  be 
aroused;  and  I  propose  to  do  it  thoroughly." 

"  How  will  you  do  it  ?  "  asked  a  sceptic. 

'<  Easily  enough,  sir.  Kentucky  has  a  hosf  of 
great  names.  Kentuddans  believe  in  great 
names.  It  is  to  this  tune  that  the  traitors 
have  carried  them  to  the  field  against  us.  I  will 
take  with  me  to  the  field  all  the  men  living,  old 
and  young,  who  have  made  those  names  great. 
Buckner  took  the  young  Crittendens  and  Clays ; 
by  Heaven,  I'll  take  their  fiitheit !" 
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**  But  they  can't  march.'' 

"  I'll  haul  them,  then." 

*'  They  can  be  of  no  service  in  that  way." 

*'  But  the  magic  of  their  names ! "  exclaimed 
Wallace.  **  What  will  the  youi^  Kentuckians 
say,  when  they  hear  John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie 
Coombs,  Robert  Breckinridge,  Tom  Clay,  Oarrett 
Davis,  Judge  Goodloe,  and  &thers  of  that  kind, 
are  going  down  to  battle  with  me  ?  " 

The  sceptics  held  their  peace. 

General  Wallace  now  constituted  a  volunteer 
staff.  Wadsworth,  M.  C.  from  MaysviUe  dis- 
trict, was  his  Adjutant-GeneraL  Brand,  Gratz, 
Goodloe,  and  young  Tom  Clay  were  his  Aids. 
Old  Tom  Clay,  John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie  Coombs, 
Judge  Goodloe,  Garrett  Davis,  were  all  prepared 
and  going,  when  General  Wallace  was  suddenly 
relieved  of  bis  command  by  General  Nelson. 

Without  instituting  any  comparison  between 
these  two  Generals,  it  is  enoueh  to  say  that  the 
supersedure  of  Wallace  by  N^on  at  that  mo- 
ment vras  most  unfortunate  and  untimelv,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  fraught,  as  it  was,  with  disas- 
trous consequences.  The  circumstances  were 
these: 

Scott's  rebel  cavalry  had  whipped  Metcalf's 
regiment  of  loyalists  at  Big  Hill,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  from  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  fol- 
lowed to  within  four  miles  of  that  town,  where 
they  were  stopped  by  Lenck's  brigade  of  in&ntry. 
The  affair  was  reported  to  Wallace,  with  the 
number  and  situation  of  the  enemy.  He  at  once 
took  prompt  measures  to  meet  the  exigence  of 
the  situation.  He  could  throw  Lenck's  and  Clay's 
brigades  upon  the  rebel  front;  the  brigade  at 
NicholasviJie  could  take  them  in  flank  by  cross- 
ing the  Kentucky  River  at  Tait's  Ford ;  while, 
by  uniting  Clay  Smith's  comlnand  with  that  of 
Jacob,  then  en  route  for  Nicholasville,  he  could 
-plant  seventeen  hundred  cavahry  in  their  rear  be- 
tween Big  Hill  and  Mount  Vernon. 

The  enemy  at  this  time  were  at  least  twenty 
miles  in  advance  of  their  supports,  and  a  night  s 
march  would  have  readily  placed  the  several 
forces  mentioned  in  position  to  attack  them  by 
daylight.  Tb's  was  Wallace's  plan — simple,  fea- 
sible, and  soldier-like.  All  his  orders  were  given. 
A  supply  train,  with  extra  ammunition  and 
abimdant  rations,  was  in  line  on  the  road  to 
Richmond.  Clay's  brigade  was  drawn  up  ready 
to  move,  and  General  Wallace's  horse  was  sad- 
dled. He  was  writing  a  last  order  in  reference 
to  the  city  of  Lexington  in  his  absence,  and  di- 
recting the  officer  left  in  chaise  to  forward  regi- 
ments to  him  at  Richmond  as  fast  as  they  shomd 
arrive,  when  General  Nelson  came,  and  instantly 
took  the  command.  Fifteen  minutes  more,  and 
General  Wallace  would  have  been  on  the  road  to 
Richmond,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  his 
plan  of  attack.  The  supersedure  was,  of  course, 
a  bitter  disappointment ;  yet  he  never  grumbled 
or  demurred  in  the  least,  but,  like  a  true  soldier 
who  knows  his  duty,  offered  that  evening  to  serve 
his  successor  in  any  capacity,  a  generosity  which 
General  Nelson  declined.  The  well-conceived 
plan  which  Wallace  had  matured  failed  for  the 


simjde  reason,  that,  instead  of  marching  to  exe- 
cute it  that  night,  as  common  sense  would  seem 
to  have  dictated,  Nebon  did  not  leave  Lexington 
tmtil  the  next  day  at  one  o'clock ;  and  at  day- 
light, when  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made, 
the  rebel  leader,  Scott,  discovered  his  danger, 
and  wisely  retreated,  finding  nobody  in  his  rear. 
The  result  was,  Nelson  went  to  Richmond,  and 
was  defeated.  It  is  possible  tliat  the  same  result 
might  have  followed  Wallace ;  but  by  those  com- 
petent to  judge,  it  is  thought  otherwise. 

He  had  a  plan  adapted  to  the  troops  he  was 
leading,  who,  although  very  raw,  would  have  been 
invincmle  behind  breastworks,  as  American  troops 
have  always  shown  themselves  to  be.  Wallace 
never  intended  arraying  these  inexperienced  men 
in  the  open  field  against  the  veteran  troops  of 
the  rebels.  Neither  did  he  intend  they  snould 
dig.  He  had  collected  large  quantities  of  in- 
trendiing  tools,  and  was  rapidly  assembling  a 
corps  of  negroes,  nearly  five  hundred  of  whom 
he  had  already  in  waiting  in  Morgan's  facto- 
r)r,  all  prepared  to  follow  his  column,  armed 
with  spades  and  picks.  In  Madison  County  he 
intended  getting  at  least  five  hundred  more.  ''  I 
will  march,"  he  said,  *'  like  Cssar  in  Gaul,  and 
intrench  my  camp  every  night  If  I  am  attacked 
at  any  time  in  too  great  numbers,  I  can  drop 
back  to  my  nearest  works,  and  wait  for  reen- 
forcements."  Such  was  his  plan  ;  and  those  who 
know  him  believe  firmly  that  he  could  have  been 
at  Cumberland  Gap  in  time  not  only  to  succor 
our  little  army  there,  but  to  have  prevented  the 
destruction  and  evacuation  of  that  very  impor- 
tant post 

Wallace,  finding  himself  thus  suddenly  super- 
seded, his  plans  ignored,  and  his  voluntary  ser- 
vices bluffly  refused,  left  Lexington  for  Cincmnati. 
While  there,  the  battle  of  Richmond  was  fought, 
the  disastrous  results  of  which  are  still  too  fresh 
in  the  public  mind  to  require  repeating.  Nelson, 
who  did  not  arrive  upon  the  neld  until  the  day 
was  about  lost,  and  only  in  time  to  use  his  sword 
against  his  own  men  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to 
ruly  them,  received  a  flesh  wound,  and  hastened 
back  the  same  night  to  Cincinnati,  leaving  many 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  and  thousands  of 
our  brave'  boys  prisoners,  to  be  paroled  by  the 
rebels.  These  are  simple  matters  of  record,  and 
are  not  here  set  down  in  any  spirit  of  preju- 
dice, or  to  throw  a  shadow  upon  the  memory 
of  Uie  misguided,  unfortunate,  but  courageous 
Nelson. 

At  this  juncture.  General  Wallace  was  again 
ordered  to  Lexington,  this  time  by  General 
Wright,  a  General  whose  gentlemanly  bearing 
in  aU  capacities  makes  him  an  ornament  to  the 
American  army.  Wallace  was  ordered  thither  to 
resume  command  of  the  forces ;  but  on  arriving 
at  Paris,  the  order  was  countermanded,  and  he 
was  sent  back  to  take  charge  of  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Shrewdly  suspecting  that  our  forces 
would  evacuate  Lexington,  he  hastened  to  his 
new  post.  General  Wright  was  at  that  time  in 
Louisville.  On  his  way  back,  Wallace  was  asked 
by  one  of  his  aids : 
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^  Do  you  beliore  the  enemy  will  come  to  Cin- 
cmnati  P  " 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "Kirby  Smith  will 
first  go  to  Frankfort.  He  must  have  that  place, 
if  possible,  for  the  political  effect  it  will  ha^e.  If 
he  gets  it,  he  will  surely  come  to  CincinnatL  He 
is  an  idiot  if  he  does  not  Here  is  the  material 
of  war, — goods,  groceries,  salt,  supplies,  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  —  enough  to  re-stock  the  whole  bo- 
gus Confederacy.** 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You  have  noth- 
ing to  defend  the  city  with." 

"  I  will  show  you,**  was  the  reply. 

Within  the  first  half  hour  after  his  arrival  in 
Cincinnati,  General  Wallace  wrote  and  sent  to 
the  daily  papers  the  following  proclamation,  which 
fully  and  clearly  develops  his  whole  plan : 

"  PROCLAMATION/ 

"  The  undersigned,  by  order  of  Major-Oeneral 
Wright,  assumes  command  of  Cincinnati,  Coving- 
ton, and  Newport. 

"  It  is  but  rair  to  inform  the  citizens,,  that  an 
active,  daring,  and  powerful  enemy  threatens 
them  with  every  consequence  of  war ;  yet  the 
cities  must  be  defended,  and  their  inhabitants 
must  assist  in  the  preparation. 

**  Patriotism,  duty,  honor,  self-preservation,  call 
them  to  the  labor,  and  it  must  be  performed 
equalljr  by  all  classes. 

"First  All  business  must  be  suspended  at 
nine  o'clock  to-day.  Every  business  house  must 
be  closed. 

"  Second.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Mayor, 
the  citizens  must,  within  an  hour  after  the  sus- 

Eension  of  business  ften  o'clock,  A.  M.),  assem- 
le  in  convenient  public  places,  ready  for  orders. 
As  soon  as  possible,  they  will  then  be  assigned  to 
their  work. 

"  This  labor  ought  to  be  that  of  love,  and  the 
undersigned  trusts  and  believes  it  will  be  so. 
Anyhow,  it  must  be  done. 

"  The  willing  shall  be  properly  credited ;  the 
unwilling  promptly  visited.  The  principle  adopt- 
ed is:  Citizens  for  the  labor,  soldiers  for  the 
battle. 

"  Third.  The  ferry-boats  will  cease  plying  the 
river  after  four  o'clock  A.  M.,  until  further  or- 
ders. 

"  Martial  law  is  hereby  proclaimed  in  the  three 
cities  ;  but  until  they  can  be  relieved  hj  the  mili- 
tary, the  injunctions  of  this  proclamation  will  be 
executed  by  the  police. 

"Lewis  Wallace, 
"  Major-General  commanding." 

Could  anything  be  bolder,  and  more  to  the 
purpose?  It  placed  Cincinnati  under  martiid 
law.  It  totally  suspended  business,  and  sent  every 
citizen,  without  distinction,  to  the  ranks  or  into 
the  trenches.  "  Citizens  for  labor,  soldiers  for 
battle,"  was  the  principle  underlying  the  whole 
plan  —  a  motto  by  which  he  reached  ever}'  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  metropolis,  and  united  the  en- 
ergies of  forty  thousand  people  —  a  motto  origi- 
nal with  himself,  and  for  which  he  should  have 
the  credit. 


Ima^e  the  astonishment  that  seized  the  city, 
when,  m  the  morning,  this  bold  proclamation  was 
read — a  city  unuaed  to  the  din  of  war  and  ita 
impediments.  At  yet  there  was  no  word  of  an 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Cincin- 
natL It  was  a  question  whether  they  would 
come  or  not.  lliousands  did  not  believe  in  the 
impending  danger;  yet  the  proclamation  was 
obeyed  to  ^e  letter,  and  this,  too,  when  there 
was  not  a  regiment  to  enforce  it.  The  secret  is 
easy  of  comprehension ;  it  was  the  universal  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  man  who  issued  the  order ; 
and  he  was  equally  confident,  not  only  in  his  own 
judgment,  but  in  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal 

"  If  the  enemy  should  not  come  after  al)  this 
fuss,**  said  one  of  the  Oeneral*s  friends,  "  you 
will  be  ruined.** 

"  Very  well,**  he  replied ;  "  but  they  will  come. 
And  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  because  this  same 
fuss  has  caused  them  to  think  better  of  it** 

The  ten  days  ensuing  will  be  forever  memora- 
ble in  the  annals  of  the  city  of  CincinnatL  The 
cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the  people  rose  en 
masse  to  swell  the  ranks  and  crowd  into  the 
trenches  waa  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  being 
seen,  could  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

Here  were  the  representatives  of  all  nations 
and  classes.    The  sturdy  German,  the  lithe  and 
^ay-hearted  Irishman,  went  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  defence  of  their  adopted  country.    The  man 
of  money,  the  man  of  law,  the  merchant,  the 
artist,  and  the  artisan,  swelled  the  lines  hasten- 
ing to  the  scene  of  action,  armed  either  with 
musket,  pick,  or  spade.    Added  to  these  was 
seen  Dick8on*8  long  and  dusky  brigade  of  colored 
men,  cheerfully  wending  their  way  to  labor  on 
the  fortifications,  evidently  holding  it  their  espe- 
cial right  to  put  whatever  mipediments  they  could 
in  the  northward  path  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered their  own  peculiar  foe.    But  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  picturesque  sight  of  those  remarka- 
ble days  was  the  almoi(t  enoless  stream  of  sturdy 
men  who  rushed  to  the  rescue  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.    These  were  known  as  the 
"  Squirrel  Hunters.**    They  came  in  files  number- 
ing thousands  upon  thousands,  in  all  kinds  of 
costumes,  and  armed  with  all  kinds  of  fire-aims, 
but  chiefly  the  deadly  rifle,  which  they  knew  so 
well  how  to  use.    Old  men,  middle-a^ed  men, 
young  men,  and  often  mere  boys,  like  the  "  min- 
ute-men" of  the  old  Revolution,  they  left  the 
plough  in  the  furrow,  the  flail  on  the  half-threshed 
sheaves,  the  unfinished  iron  upon  the  anvil  —  in 
short,  dropped  all  their  peculiar  avocations,  and 
with  their  leathern  pouches  full  of  bulleta,  and 
their  ox-horns  full  of  powder,  poured  into  the 
city  by  every  highway  and  by-way  in  such  num- 
bers tnat  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  State  of  Ohio 
were  peopled  only  with  hunters,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  JDaniel  Boone  stood  upon  the  hills  op- 
posite the  town  beckoning  them  into  Kentucky. 
The  pontoon  bridge,  whicn  had  been  begun  anid 
completed    between    sundown    and    sundown, 
groaned  di^  and  night  with  the  perpetual  stream 
of  life  all  setting  southward.    In  three  days  there 
were  ten  miles  of  intrenchments  lining  the  hiUs, 
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making  a  Bemicirde  from  the  riTer  aboTe  the 
city  to  the  banks  of  the  riyer  below ;  and  these 
were  thickly  manned  from  end  to  end,  and 
made  terrible  to  the  astonished  enemy  by  black 
and  frowning  cannon.  General  Heath,  with  his 
twenty  thousand  rebel  veterans,  flushed  with 
their  late  success  at  Richmond,  drew  up  before 
these  formidable  preparations,  and  deemed  it 
prudent  to  take  the  matter  into  serious  consider- 
ation before  making  the  attack. 

Our  men  were  eagerly  awaiting  their  approach, 
thousands  in  rifle  pits,  and  tens  of  thousands 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  fortifications,  while 
our^  scouts  and  pickets  were  skirmishing  with 
their  outposts  in  tne  plains  in  front  Should  the 
foe  make  a  sudden  dash,  and  carry  any  point  of 
our  lines,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  nothing 
would  preyent  them  from  entering  Cincinnati. 

But  for  this,  also,  provision  was  made.  The 
river  about  the  city,  above  and  below,  was  well 
protected  by  a  flotilla  of  gunboats,  improvised 
n*om  the  swarm  of  steamers  which  lay  at  the 
wharves.  A  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  such  as 
the^  had  not  dreamed  of,  would  have  played  upon 
their  advancing  column,  while  our  regiments, 
nouring  down  from  the  fortifications,  would  have 
fallen  upon  their  rear.  The  shrewd  leaders  of 
the  rebel  army  were  probably  kept  well  posted 
by  traitors  within  our  own  lines  in  regard  to  the 
reception  prepared  for  them,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  violence 
of  a  thunder-storm,  made  a  hasty  and  ruinous 
retreat.  Wallace  was  anxious  to  follow  them, 
and  was  confident  of  success,  but  was  overruled 
by  those  higher  in  authority. 

The  address  which  he  now  published  to  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Covington,  and  Newport, 
was  manly  and  well-deserved.    He  says : 

"For  the  present,  at  least,  the  enemy  has 
fallen  back,  and  your  cities  are  safe.  It  is  the 
time  for  acknowledgments.  I  beg  leave  to  make 
}^oa  mine.  When  I  assumed  command,  there  was 
nothing  to  defend  you  with,  except  a  few  half- 
finished  works  and  some  dismounted  guns ;  yet  I 
was  confident.  The  energies  of  a  great  city  are 
boundless ;  they  have  only  to  be  aroused,  united, 
and  directed.  You  were  appealed  to.  The  an- 
swer will  never  be  forgotten.  Paris  may  have 
seen  something  like  it  in  her  revolutionary  days, 
but  the  cities  of  America  never  did.  Be  proud 
that  you  have  given  them  an  example  so  splen- 
did. The  most  commercial  of  people,  yon  sub- 
mitted to  a  total  suspension  of  business,  and 
without  a  murmur  adopted  my  principle,  '  Citi- 
zens for  labor,  soldiers  for  battle.'  in  coming 
time,  strangers,  viewing  the  works  oh  4he  hills  of 
Newport  and  Covington,  will  ask,  *Who  built 
these  intrenchmentsP'  You  can  answer,  <We 
built  them.'  If  they  ask,  *  Who  guarded  them  P  * 
you  can  reply,  *  We  helped  in  thousands.'  If 
they  inquire  the  result,  your  answer  will  be,  *  The 
enemy  came  and  looked  at  them,  and  stole  away 
in  the  night.'  You  have  won  much  honor.  Keep 
your  organization  ready  to  win  more.  Hereafter 
be  always  prepared  to  defend  yourselves. 

*<  Lewis  Wallace,  Major-OeneraL*' 


It  can  safely  be  daimed  for  our  young  Gen- 
eral, that  he  was  the  moving  spirit  which  inspired 
and  directed  the  people,  and  thereby  saved  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  surrounding  cities,  and,  in  the 
very  face  of  Heath  and  his  victorious  hordes 
from  Bichmond,  organized  a  new  and  formida- 
ble army.  That  the  citizens  fully  indorsed  this, 
was  well  exemplified*  on  the  occasion  of  his  lead- 
ing back  into  tne  metropolis  a  number  of  her  vol- 
unteer regiments  when  the  danger  was  ovei. 
Tliey  lined  the  streets,  crowded  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  filled  the  air  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause in  honor  of  the  great  work  he  had  done. 

In  writing  this  notice  of  Wallace  and  the 
siege,  we  have  had  no  intention  to  overlook  the 
services  of  his  co-laborers,  especiallythose  ren- 
dered to  the  West  by  the  gallant  Wright,  who 
holds  command  of  the  department  The  writer 
has  attempted  to  give  what  came  directly  under 
his  own  oDservation,  and  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  core  of  the  matter,  and  consequently  most 
interesting  to  the  public 


CAPTAIN  SEMMES,  C.  S.  A.  N. 

June  19,  1864. 

Out  of  Cherbourg  harbor,  one  clear 
Sunday  morning,  the  cavalier, 
Captain  Semmes,  with  his  cap  a-cock, 
SaUed  from  the  friendly  Frenchman's  dock. 
Gayly  along  the  rebel  came, 
Under  the  flag  of  the  cross  of  shame ; 
Knight  of  the  handcuff  and  bloody  lash, 
He  twirled  the  point  of  his  red  mustache, 
And  swore,  in  JSnglish  not  over  nice» 
To  sink  our  Yankee  scum  in  a  trice, 
Or  bum  our  ship,  as  the  thing  might  be. 
Where  the  eyes  of  Cherbourg  all  should  see. 

«  Heigh-ho  I  you  don't  say  so !  " 
Whispered  his  friend,  little  Jean  Crapeau. 

Scmmes  has  been  a  wolf  of  the  deep 

For  many  a  day  to  harmless  sheep ; 

Ships  he  scuttled,  and  robbed,  and  burned. 

Watches  pilfered,  and  pockets  turned  ; 

And  all  his  plunder,  bonds,  and  gold. 

He  left  for  his  Gallic  friend  to  hold. 

A  little  over-prudent  was  he. 

For  a  cavalier  of  high  degree  ; 

And  Raphael  Semmes  don't  sound,  indeed, 

As  if  it  came  of  the  purple  seed ; 

But  all  the  blood  in  his  veins  was  blue, 

And  his  clay  was  porcelain  through  and  through. 

Heigh-ho !  the  Lord  doth  know 
We  are  but  dirt,  and  our  blood's  so-so. 

What  will  the  doughty  Captain  do 
With  his  British  ship,  his  British  crew. 
His  gunners,  trained  in  the  <*  Excellent," 
The  guns  his  cousin  Blakeley  sent, 
His  shot  and  shell  at  Woolwich  made,  — 
What  will  he  do  with  the  whole  parade  ? 
Up  to  the  top  of  his  cliffs  Crapeau 
Had  clambered  to  see  the  Sunday  show ; 
And  his  brother  Bull,  in  his  fancy  yacht, 
Stood  off  and  on  towards  the  fated  spot ; 
Ajid  right  across  the  bold  Captain's  way 
The  Kearsarge  steamed  in  her  war  array. 

«  Heigh-ho ! "  said  Semmes.    •<  Lef  s  blow 
That  craft  to  splinters  before  we  go." 
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Semmef  had  heard,  with  hit  lip  a^mrU 

In  Cherbourg,  that  some  Noruiem  diiurl. 

Backed  by  a  gang  of  onion-eatera. 

Waited  the  noble  ne^o-beaters. 

Shop-keeping,  peddling,  Tulgar  knaves, 

To  stick  their  heads  into  open  graves  I 

**'Sdeath!   'Swounds!  'Ods  bodikins  I  Ha !  what 

then? 
Will  they  dare  to  fight  with  gentlemen  ? 
O,  had  I  my  lance,  and  shield,  and  things, 
With  which  I  tilted  at  Sulphur  Springs ! 
Or  a  troop  of  horse  marines !    Of  course, 
A  knight  is  nothing  without  his  horse." 

Heigh-ho !  this  seemed  to  show 
Our  hero's  spirits  were  running  low. 

Straight  out  to  sea  the  Kearsarge  drew. 

And  Semmes,  who  followed  all  that  flew, 

Followed,  perhaps  by  some  mistake. 

Close  in  his  foeman's  firothing  wake ; 

But  when  three  leagues  were  gained  from  shore. 

Slowly  and  grimly  the  Yankee  wore ; 

And  our  starry  ensign  leaped  above, 

Round  which  the  wind,  like  a  fluttering  dove. 

Cooed  low,  and  the  sunshine  of  God's.day 

Like  an  open  blessine  on  it  lay ; 

So  we  felt  our  friendless  ship  would  fight 

Full  under  the  great  Disposer's  sight. 

Heigh-ho  !  'tis  well  to  know 
Who  looks  on  the  deeds  done  here  below* 

Semmes  led  the  waltx,  and  struck  the  tune : 

Shots  at  the  sea  and  at  the  moon 

The  swashing,  wasteful  cavalier 

Scattered  aroimd  him,  f&i  and  near. 

The  saving  Yankees  squandered  not 

An  oimce  of  powder  or  pound  of  shot. 

They  held  their  peace  till  the  guns  would  tell« 

Then  out  they  burst  like  the  mouths  of  hell. 

Terrible,  horrible !  how  they  tore 

The  Alabama,  until  the  gore 

From  her  burstins  scuppers  smoked  and  streamed, 

The  dying  groaned,  and  the  wounded  screamed. 

**  Heigh-ho  1 "  said  Semmes ;  **  lef  s  show 
The  Yankees  the  heels  we  boast  of  so." 

Seven  times  in  that  deadly  round 
Sped  the  ships  to  the  cannon's  sound. 
Tlie  vulture,  through  the  smoke  and  din, 
Saw  the  eagle's  circles  narrowing  in ; 
And  every  time  her  pivots  roared 
The  fatal  bomb-shells  came  straight  aboard. 
His  helm  was  useless,  his  engine  failed, 
His  powder  was  wet,  his  Britons  quailed ; 
And  in  his  course,  like  a  warning  nand. 
Stretched  forth  the  flag  of  his  outraged  land. 
In  vain  he  hoisted  his  suls  to  flee ; 
For  each  foot  he  sailed,  his  foe  sailed  three* 

Heigh-ho !  "  Why,  here's  a  blow," 
Said  Semmes,  as  he  hauled  his  flag  below. 

Well  was  it  for  the  cavalier. 

That  brother  Bull  was  lying  near. 

His  vessel  with  a  haughty  curl 

Turned  up  her  nose,  and  in  the  whirl 

Of  the  white  sea,  stem  foranost,  tore 

As  if  in  scorn  of  the  crew  she  bore. 

Then  the  thrifty  Briton  launched  his  boat. 

To  pick  up  aught  that  might  be  afloat, 

Ana,  amongst  other  Ifess  precious  spoil. 

Fished  swordless  Semmes  from  his  watery  coil ! 


"BBdemel"  the  gallant  cried  in  afEri^t ; 
*'  Cover  me  up  frcmi  the  Yankee's  n^U" 

Heigh-ho !  they  laid  him  low, 
With  a  fit  of  sail  to  hide  his  woe. 

Safely  they  bore  the  chief  aboard. 
Leaving  behind  his  fame  and  sword ; 
And  then  the  Deerhound  stole  away. 
Lest  Winslow's  guns  might  have  a  say ; 
Landed  him  in  Southampton  town. 
Where  heroes  like  him  have  hand  renown^ 
Ever  since  Lawrence,  Perry,  and  Hull, 
Took  hold  of  the  horns  of  great  John  BolL 
Had  I  been  Winslow,  I  say  to  yon. 
As  the  sea  is  green,  the  sky  is  blue. 
Through  the  Deerhound  I'd  have  sent  a  shot. 
And  John  might  have  liked  the  thing  or  not ! 

Heigh-ho!  come  soon  or  slow. 
In  the  end  we  are  bound  to  have  a  blow* 

What  said  the  Frenchman  from  his  hill« 

After  the  cannon  shots  were  still } 

What  said  the  Briton  from  his  deck. 

Gazing  down  on  the  sunken  ^Teck  ? 

Something  was  said  of  gims  like  mortars, 

And  something  of  smooth-bores  at  close  quarters ; 

Chain  armor  furnished  a  word  or  two. 

But  the  end  of  all  was,  both  looked  blue. 

They  sighed  again  o'er  the  *'  Great  Contention,'* 

But  never  hinted  at  **  Intervention." 

One  thing  thev  wished,  which  thev  dared  not  aay — 

••  If  the  fight  had  but  gone  the  other  way ! 

Heigh-ho  !  I  told  you  so ! 
O,  Semmes  was  a  sorry  fool  to  go ! " 

OMye  H.  Boigr. 


Brave  Officebs  make  a  Bbaye  Army.  —A 
correspoDdent,  writing  of  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
inauffa,aay8:  <<Tbe  rebel  forces  from  the  East 
fought  wiUi  a  gallantry  allied  to  desperation,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  that  our  boys  were  proud  to  say, 
when  asked  to  whom  thev  were  opposed, '  Long- 
streef  8  men.'  The  rebel  nshion  of  coming  out  to 
battle  is  peculiar.  Had  you  seen  them  streaming 
out  of  the  woods,  in  long,  gray  lines,  into  the  open 
field,  you  could  have  likened  them  to  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  streams  of  turbid  water  pouring  througli 
a  sieve.  And  writing  of  valor,  let  me  aay  max 
the  difierenoe  among  regiments  consists  not  more 
in  the  material  of  tl^  rank  and  file  than  it  does  in 
the  coolness,  judgment,  and  bravery  of  the  ^fficoa, 
and  the  faith  the  soldiers  repose  m  them.  Tliat 
faith  has  a  magic  in  it  that  tones  men  up,  and 
makes  more  and  nobler  of  them  than  there  was 
before.  It  is  the  principle  recognized  by  the 
great  Frederick  when  he  addressed  his  General — 
*  I  send  you  against  the  enemy  with  sixty  thou- 
sand men.'  *  But,  sire,'  said  the  officer,  *  there  are 
only  fifty  thousand.'  *  Ah,  I  counted  you  as  ten 
thousand,'  was  the  monarch's  wise  and  aukk  re- 
ply. I  have  a  splendid  illustration  of  ttiia  in  aa 
mddent  which  occurred  on  the  Sunday  at  ChidL- 
amauga.  It  was  near  four  o'clock  on  that  blajnng 
afternoon,  when  a  part  of  General  Steedman's 
division  of  the  Beserve  corps  bowed  their  heads 
to  the  hurtling  storm  of  lead,  as  if  it  had  been 
rain,  and  betrayed  aigns  of  breaking.    The  line 
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wavered  like  a  g^at  flag  in  a  breath  of  wind. 
They  were  as  splendid  material  as  ever  shouldered 
a  musket ;  but  then  what  could  they  do  in  such  a 
blinding  tempest !  General  Steedman  rode  up  — 
a  great,  hearty  man,  broad-breasted,  broad-shoul- 
dered, a  face  written  all  over  with  sturdy  sense 
and  stout  courage  ;  no  lady's  man,  to  malie  bou- 
quets for  snowy  fingers,  and  sing, '  Meet  me  by 
moonlight  alone,'  like  some  Generals  I  could  name, 
but  realizing  the  ideal  of  ray  bovhood,  when  I 
read  of  the  stout  old  Morgan  of  the  Revolution. 
WeU,  up  rode  Steedman,  took  the  flag  from  the 
color-bearer,  glanced  along  the  wavering  firont, 
and  with  that  voice  of  his  tnat  could  talk  against 
a  small  rattle  of  musketry,  ciied  out,  *  Go  back, 
boys,  go  back ;  but  the  flag  can't  go  with  you,'  — 
grasped  the  staff,  wheeled  his  horse,  and  rode  on. 
Must  I  tell  you  that  the  column  closed  up,  and 
grew  firm,  and  moved  resistlessly  on  like  a  great 
strong  river,  and  swept  down  upon  the  foe,  and 
made  a  record  that  shall  live  when  their  graves 
are  as  empty  as  the  cave  of  Machpelah  ?  They 
were,  in  a  sense  nobler  than  Shakspeare's,  they 
were  tTiemsdves  again." 


A  New  Kniout  op  the  Garteb. — While 
the  Seventh  regiment  of  New  York  was  passing 
through  Philadelphia,  a  fine  old  Quaker  lady,  ob- 
serving that  one  of  the  band  was  in  a  state  of 
great  embarrassment  for  the  lack  of  a  string  with 
which  to  secure  the  mouth  of  his  bag  of  provis- 
ions, observed  quietly,  **  Friend,  I  would  not  give 
thee  an  implement  of  war,  but  thee  shall  have  a 
string  to  preserve  thy  food."  Then  she  turned 
partly  away  for  an  instant,  and  stooped  down,  to 
tie  her  shoe,  apparently ;  but  when  she  rose  up 
she  handed  to  the  blushing  blower  of  brass  a  neat 
green  band,  that  a  moment  before  had  been  doing 
duty  as  a — a — a — well,  garter. 


FoBCE  OF  Habit.  —  A  Captain,  who  had  been 
a  railroad  conductor  before  the  war,  was  drilling 
a  squad,  and  while  marching  them  by  flank,  turned 
to  speak  to  a  friend  for  a  moment.  On  looking 
agam  towards  his  squad,  he  saw  they  were  in  the 
act  of  '*  butting  up ''  against  a  fence.  In  his  hur- 
ry to  halt  them,  ne  cried  out,  "  Down  brakes  I 
Down  brakes ! "         

A  lover's  letter  picked  up  at  Laurel  Hill 
Camp,  Va.,  runs  as  follows :  "  I  say  agen  deer 
Melindy  weer  fitin  for  our  liburtis  to  dew  gest  as 
we  pleas,  and  we  wQ  fite  fur  them  so  long  as 
goddlemity  give  us  breth." 


A  Practical  Joke.  —  A  gallant  volunteer  of- 
ficer was  searching  the  houses  of  citizens  for  arms, 
with  a  squad  of  men,  and  on  arriving  at  the  resi- 
dence of  an  old  gentleman  named  Hayes,  was  met 
in  the  hall  by  his  daughter,  — -  a  beautiful,  black- 
eyed  girl  of  eighteen,  —  who  appeared  deeply  agi- 
tated, and  implored  the  Captam  not  to  search 
the  house.    Tne  officer  was  sternly  immovid>le, 


resolved  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  more  bent  upon 
searching  from  the  apparent  dismay  of  the  fkir 
girl.  <* Indeed -~ indeed,"  she  exclaimed,  ''we 
have  only  three  guns  in  the  house." 

The  Captain  smiled  incredulously.  "  Fetch 
them  to  me,"  said  he,  remembering  the  fate  of 
poor  Ellsworth.  The  yoimg  lady  hurried  up 
stairs,  and  returned  witn  an  old,  rusty,  double- 
barrelled  shot  gun  that  no  prudent  man  would  have 
ventured  to  load  and  discWffe.  "  The  others  — 
the  other  two ! "  demanded  the  officer.  *'  O  sir, 
my  brothers !"  sobbed  the  girl.  ''  I  cannot  take 
them  from  them ! " 

The  Captain  pushed  her  on  one  side.  "  Forward, 
men !  "  he  shouted,  falling  into  the  rear  himself. 
As  the  file  of  soldiers  hastily  mounted  the  stairs, 
the  younff  lady  clung  to  the  skirts  of  the  officer, 
who  was  the  last  to  ascend,  exclaiming  wildly : 

"  But  —  but,  sir,  my  brothers  —  you  will  not 
harm  my  brothers  ?  " 

The  Captain  shook  her  off  somewhat  ungal- 
lantly,  and  rushed  up  after  the  soldiers,  who,  by 
this  time,  reached  the  closed  door  of  a  chamber. 
After  a  pause,  the  men  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
rushed  m  with  bayonets  fixed,  wnen  two  juvenile 
Zouaves,  of  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten  years,  fully 
armed  and  eauipped  with  wooden  guns,  appeared 
drawn  up  in  line  before  them.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  silvery  laugh  of  the  black-eyed  beauty 
was  heard  on  the  stairs,  echoed  by  a  couple  of 
chambermaids,  who  were  peeping  over  the  balus- 
ters from  above.  The  officer  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
without  making  a  seizure  of  the  two  remaining 
guns.  

Love,  Hate,  and  Piety  on  the  Battle- 
Field. — A  Rhode  Island  soldier,  utterly  ex- 
hausted, stepped  aside  to  rest  a  few  moments 
under  the  shade.  There  he  foimd  a  gasping  and 
dying  Southern  soldier,  and  put  his  almost  ex- 
hausted canteen  to  his  parched  lips.  The  dving 
soldier  —  an  enthusiast  in  his  cause  —  with  high 
excitement ^sped  out:  "Why  do  you  come  to 
fight  us  ?  We  shall  utterly  annihilate  you.  We 
have  ninety  thousand  men.  You  can  never  sub- 
ju^te  us.  We  have  a  series  of  batteries  beyond 
which  will  destroy  all  the  armies  you  can  bnng." 
The  Rhode  Island  soldier  proceeded  to  state  — 
and  how  strange  and  how  tremendously  real  the 
discussion  then  and  so!  —  that  the  object  of  the 
war  was  not  the  subjugation  of  the  South,  but 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  **  And  now,"  said 
the  manly  fellow,  *'  I  have  given  you  water  from 
my  canteen,  when  its  drops  are  more  precious 
than  diamonds.  If  you  had  found  me  in  this 
state,  what  would  you  have  done  ?  "  The  eyes 
of  the  dying  man  gleamed,  as  the  soldier  said, 
like  those  of  a  basiBsk,  and  he  replied,  "  I  would 
have  put  my  bayonet  to  your  heart."  In  a  few 
moments  he  went  into  eternity,  and  the  Rhode 
Islander  resumed  his  place  on  the  battle-field. 

But  there  were  also  instances  of  Christian  feel- 
ing exhibited  on  the  battle-field,  one  of  which  is 
very  affecting.  A  wounded  Federal  soldier  was 
hastily  carri^  to  a  wood,  and  placed  by  the  side 
of  a  dying  Georgian.    The  Georgian,  evidently 
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a  gentleman,  said  to  him,  as  they  lay  bleeding 
side  hy  aide,  **  We  came  on  this  field  enemies  — 
let  us  part  friends ; ''  and  extended  to  him  his 
hand,  which  the  other  grasped  with  the  reciprocal 
expression  of  friendly  feehng.  They  were  both 
Christian  men,  and  they  lay  with  clasped  hands 
on  that  bloody  field,  until  the  hand  of  the  noble 
Georgian  was  cold  in  death.  How  beautiful  that 
scene,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field !  Who 
shall  say,  in  view  of  it,  that  because  of  this  strife 
between  the  North  and  South,  they  can  never 
again  clasp  hands  in  mutual  friendship  and  es- 
teem? Who  shall  say  that  the  time  shall  not 
come,  when,  on  some  well-fouffht  field,  they  who 
met  as  enemies  shall  part  as  niends,  and  peace 
and  restoration  and  mutual  esteem  ensue  ? 

Another  incident  was  sublime,  and  shows  how 
close  Christ  Jesus  is  to  his  people,  wherever  they 
may  be.  A  strong,  tall  man  from  Maine  received 
a  minie  ball  directly  in  his  breast ;  and  with  the 
outstretched  arms  and  the  upward  leap  which  is 
said  often  to  mark  such  a  death,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.** 


To  THE  Women  of  the  South.  —  The  Mem- 
phis Appeal  of  April  21,  1861,  contains  the  an- 
nexed communication : 

"  While  the  men  in  every  part  of  the  country 
are  arming  themselves  and  mustering  in  squadrons 
to  resist  toe  invasion  and  oppression  thi^atening 
our  beloved  land,  let  us  emulate  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  husbands,  sons,  and  friends  in  the  cause. 
Many  of  our  daughters  are  already  active  in  the 
service  with  their  needles.  Let  the  matrons  of 
every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  form  themselves 
into  societies,  called  by  some  appropriate  name, 
pled^^  to  take  care  of  the  eitx,  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army,  whenever  the 
changing  drama  of  war  shall  bring  them  in  their 
neighborhood ;  to  take  them,  if  necessary  and 
practicable,  to  their  own  homes.  Let  the  organ- 
izations be  commenced  at  once,  with  officers  ap- 
pointed and  known,  to  whom  the  officers  of  tne 
military  companies  may  communicate  the  wants 
of  the  soldiers,  and  call  upon  for  aid  when  the 
time  for  action  shall  come;  and  Baltimore  has 
taught  us  how  soon  it  may  come.  I  ofier  myself 
for  the  work.  Will  not  some  matron  vnth  more 
time  take  the  lead,  and  allow  me  to  serve  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  ?  Let  the  women  of  the 
entire  South  join  and  spread  the  organization 
till  not  a  spot  within  the  Southern  bonlers  shall 
be  without  its  band  of  sisters,  pledged  to  the 
work  and  ready  for  it ;  and  thus  shall  every  mother 
feel  assured,  in  sending  her  sons  to  the  field,  that 
in  time  of  need  they  shall  have  the  tender  core 
of  some  other  mother,  whose  loved  ones  are  in 
the  patriot  ranks  at  other  points,  and  our  soldiers 
feel  sure  that  true  hearts  are  near  them  wherever 
they  may  be.  Mart  E.  Pope.** 


Juvenile  Patriotism.  —  In  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  a  little  fellow  just  past  his  first  de- 
cade stepped  into  his  father's  office,  and  said  to 


one  of  the  clerks,  "  I  shall  get  my  cospaay  full 
pretty  soon;  I  have  sworn  in  three  to-daY.** 
**  Sworn  in,**  said  the  clerk ;  "  how  did  you  do  it  ?  " 
'*  I  made  them  hold  up  their  hands  and  say, '  Glory 
to  God,*  *'  said  the  incipient  Captain. 

The  following  is  a  counterpart  for  the  above 
story.  A  six-year  old  Boston  boy,  who  had  be- 
come deeply  imbued  with  the  martial  sprit,  un- 
dertook to  act  as  commander  of  a  diminutive 
company  in  a  New  Hampshire  town,  where  he 
was  spending  his  vacation.  He  somewhat  **  as- 
tonished the  natives'*  by  the  following  order, 
given  in  a  very  excited  tone :  **  Company !  £ne- 
m3r's  coming !    Forward,  march  I    Amen  !  " 


THE  JAGUAR  HUNT. 

BY  J.   T.   TROWBSIDOB. 

The  dark  jaguar  was  abroad  in  the  land ; 

His  strength  and  his  fierceness  what  fi>e  could  with^ 

stand? 
The  breath  of  his  anger  was  hot  on  the  air. 
And  the  white  lamb  of  peace  he  had  dragged  to  his 

lair. 

Then  up  rose  the  fiirmer ;  he  summoned  his  sons : 
'*Now  saddle  your  horses,  now   look  to   your 

guns!" 
And  he  called  to  his  hound,  as  he  sprang  from  the 

ground 
To  the  back  of  his  black  pawing  steed  with  a 

bound. 

O,  their  hearts,  at  the  word,  how  they  tingled  and 

stirred! 
They  followed,  all  belted,  and  booted,  and  spurred. 
**  Buckle  tight,  boys ! "  said  he,  **  for  who  gallops 

with  me. 
Such  a  hxmt  as  was  never  before  shall  he  see. 

**This  traitor,  we  know  him!  for  when  he  was 
youneer. 

We  fiattered  him,  patted  him,  fed  his  fierce  hun- 
ger: 

But  now  fu  too  long  we  have  borne  with  the 
wrong. 

For  each  morsel  we  tossed  makes  him  savage  and 
strong." 

Then  said  one,  «  He  must  die  I "  And  they  took 
up  the  cry, 

'*  For  this  last  crime  of  his  he  must  die !  he  mutt 
die!" 

But  the  slow  eldest-bom  sauntered  sad  and  forlorn. 

For  his  heart  was  at  home  on  that  fair  hunting- 
mom. 

*«  I  remember,"  he  said,  « how  this  fine  cub  we 

track 
Has  carried  me  many  a  time  on  his  back  1  " 
And  he  called  to  his  brothers,  **  Fight  gently !  be 

kind!" 
And  he  kept  the  dread  hound,  Betributicm,  bdiind. 

The  dark  jaguar,  on  a  bough  in  the  brake, 
Crouched,  silent  and  vrily,  and  lithe  as  a  snake : 
They  spied  not  their  game,  but,  as  onward  they 

came, 
Through  the  dense  leafage  gleamed  two  red  eyeballs 

of  fiamo. 
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Black-Bpotted,  and  mottled,  and  whiskered,  and 

grim. 
White-bellied,  and  yellow,  he  lay  on  the  limb, 
And  80  still  that  you  saw  but  one  tawny  paw 
Lightly  reach  through  the  leaves,  and  as  softly 

withdraw. 

Then  shrilled  his  fierce  cry,  as  the  riders  drew 

nigh. 
And  he  shot  from  the  bough  like  a  bolt  from  the  sky : 
In  the  foremost  he  fastened  his  fangs  as  he  fell. 
While  all  the  black  jungle  re-echoed  his  yell. 

O,  then  there  was  carnage  by  field  and  by  flood ! 
The  green  sod  was  crimsoned,  the  rivers  ran  blood, 
The  cornfields  were  trampled,  and  all  in  their  track 
The  beautiful  valley  lay  blasted  and  black. 

Now  the  din  of  the  conflict  swells  deadly  and  loud, 
And  the  dust  of  the  tumult  rolls  up  like  a  doud : 
Then  a&r  down  the  slope  of  the  Southland  recedes 
The  wild  rapid  clatter  of  galloping  steeds. 

With  wide  nostrils  smoking,  and  flanks  dripping 

The  black  stallion  bore  his  bold  rider  before. 

As  onward  they  thundered  through  forest  and  glen, 

A-hunting  the  stark  jaguar  to  his  den. 

In  April,  sweet  April,  the  chase  was  begun ; 
It  was  April  again  when  the  hunting  was  done ; 
The  snows  of  four  winters  and  four  summers  green 
Lay  red-streaked  and  trodden,  and  blighted  be- 
tween. 

Then  the  monster  stretched  all  his  grim  length  on 

the  groxmd ; 
His  life-blood  was  wasting  ftom  many  a  wound ; 
Ferocious  and  gory,  and  snarling  he  lay. 
Amid  heaps  of  the  whitening  Jx>nefi  of  Ids  prey. 

Then  up  spoke  the  slow  eldest  son,  and  he  said, 
<*  All  he  needs  now  is  just  to  be  fostered  and  fed! 
Give  over  the  strife !    Brothers,  put  up  the  knife ! 
We  will  tame  him,  reclaim  him,  but  not  take  his 
lifel" 

But  the  fiurmer  flung  back  the  fidse  words  in  his 

£Etce: 
**  He  is  none  of  my  race  who  gives  counsel  so  base  I 
Now  let  loose  the  hound  1 "    And  the  hound  was 

unboimd. 
And  like  lightning  the  heart  of  the  traitor  he  found. 

**  So  rapine  and  treason  forever  shall  cease ! " 
And  they  wash  the  stained  fleece  of  the  pale  lamb 

of  peace; 
When,  lo !  a  strong  angel  stands  wingM  and  white 
In  a  wondering  raiment  of  ravishing  light  I 

Peace  is  raised  from  the  dead!    In  the  radiance 

shed 
By  the  halo  of  glory  that  shines  round  her  head. 
Fair  gardens  shall  bloom  where  the  black  jungle 

grew. 
And  all  the  glad  valley  shall  blossom  anew ! 


A  Patriotic  Maryland  Lady. — In  making 
the  surveys  for  the  intrenchments  to  be  made 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  the  engineer  officers  came  to  a 
lovely  spot  near  Blaoensburg.    A  pretty  cottage 


stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  shrubbery',  grapevines,  orchards,  shade 
trees,  a  superb  lawn,  a  beautiful  flower  garden, 
&c  It  was,  indeed,  a  little  paradise.  It  was  the 
residence  of  a  lady  and  her  daughters,  whose 
husband  was  now  away  fighting  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  The  line  of  the  intrenchments,  as 
surveyed,  passed  directl]^  over  this  spot  The  hill 
commands  the  surrouncung  country  for  miles,  and 
therefore  is  tJie  proper  spot  for  a  battery.  But 
the  officers  saw  at  a  glance  that  if  a  battery  was 
erected  there,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  down 
everv  tree  in  the  orchard,  to  clear  away  all  the 
shrubbery,  and  to  make  the  ditch  for  the  par- 
apet in  the  flower  garden.  In  a  word,  the  mili- 
tary works  wotdd  completely  demolish  the  place, 
and  render  it  a  desert  The  officers  made  sev- 
eral surveys,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  way  in 
which  to  avoid  the  necessit}^  of  occupying  this 
property  at  alL  But  in  vain.  There  was  no 
other  hul  in  the  neighborhood  that  possessed  the 
necessary  military  qualifications.  Calling  upon 
the  lady,  therefore,  the  officers  explained,  in  the 
most  delicate  manner,  the  object  of  their  visit, 
and  the  military  necessity  which  doomed  her 
beautifVil  grouncfo  to  destruction.  The  lady  lis- 
tened in  silence.  Tears  rose  to  her  eres.  She 
arose,  walked  to  the  open  window,  looked  for  a 
moment  upon  the  lovely  scene,  and  then,  turning 
to  the  officers,  said :  *'  If  it  must  be  so,  take  it 
freely.  I  hoped  to  live  here  in  peace  and  quiet, 
and  never  to  leave  this  sweet  spot,  which  m^  hus- 
band has  beautified  for  jrears  past  But  if  my 
country  demands  it,  take  it  freely.  You  have  my 
consent"  Then  offering  refreshments  to  the  offi- 
cers, she  said  no  more  on  the  subject  In  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  in  1777,  a  lady  of  South 
Carolma  brought  to  General  Marion  the  arrows 
witli  which  to  set  fire  to  her  own  house.  But 
surely  ^e  devoted  patriotism  of  this  Maryland 
lady  is  deserving  of  no  less  praise.  —  Washing- 
ton  Letter.  

ViLLiAM  and  his  Havblock. — The  members 
of  the  Mackerel  Brigade,  says  the  inimitable 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  now  stationed  on  Arlington 
Heights,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the^  Poto- 
mac, which  is  expected  to  rise  shortly,  desire  me 
to  tiiank  t^e  lames  of  America  for  supplies  of 
havelocks  and  other  delicacies  of  the  season  just 
received.  The  havelocks,  my  boy,  are  rather 
roomy,  and  we  took  them  for  shirts  at  first ;  and 
the  smrtfl  are  so  narrow-minded  that  we  took 
them  for  havelocks.  If  the  women  of  America 
cotdd  manaffe  to  get  a  little  less  linen  into  the  col- 
lar9  of  the  latter,  and  a  little  more  into  the  other 
department  of  the  graceful  "ffannint,"  there 
would  be  fewer  colas  in  this  division  of  the 
Grand  Army.  The  havelocks,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, are  roomy  —  very  roomy,  my  boy.  Villiam 
Brown,  of  company  G,  put  one  on  last  'night 
when  he  went  on  sentry  duty,  and  looked  like  a 
broomstick  in  a  pillow-case,  for  all  the  world. 
When  tiie  officer  came  round,  and  caught  si^ht 
of  Villiam  in  his  havelock,he  was  stmok  dumb  with 
admiration  fbr  a  moment    Then  he  ejaculated : 
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**  What  a  splendid  moonbeam !  " 

Villiam  made  a  movementy  and  the  Sergeant 
came  up. 

"  What's  that  white  object  ?  "  says  the  officer 
to  the  Sergeant'  «*  Thunder  I"  roared  the  offi- 
cer ;  "  tell  Inm  to  go  to  his  tent,  and  take  off  that 
nightgown." 

**  You're  mistaken,"  says  the  Sergeant ;  "  the 
sentry  is  Villiam  Brown,  m  his  havelock,  which 
was  made  by  the  women  of  America." 

The  officer  was  so  justly  exasperated  at  his 
mistake,  that  he  went  immediately  to  his  head- 
quarters and  took  the  oath  three  times  running, 
with  a  little  sugar. 

The  oath  is  very  popular,  my  boy,  and  comes 
in  bottles.    I  take  it  medicinally  myself. 

The  shirts  made  by  the  ladies  of  America  are 
noble  articles,  as  far  down  as  the  coUar,  but 
would  not  do  to  use  as  an  only  garment.  Cap- 
tain Mortimer  de  Montague,  of  the  skirmish 
squad,  put  one  on  when  he  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent's reception,  and  the  collar  stood  up  so  high 
that  he  couldn't  put  his  cap  on,  while  the  other 
department  didn  t  reach  quite  to  his  waist  His 
appearance  at  the  White  House  was  picturesque 
and  interestbg,  and  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  Qoieral  Scott  remarked  very  feelinely : 

"Ah!   here  comes  one  of  tbe  wounded  he- 
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roes. 

''He's  not  wounded.  General,"  remarked  an 
officer  standing  by. 

*'  Then  why  is  his  head  bandaged  up  so  ?  " 
asked  the  venerable  veteran. 

"  O,"  says  the  officer,  "  that's  only  one  of  the 
shirts  made  by  the  patriotic  women  of  America.*' 

In  about  five  minutes  after  this  conversation  I 
saw  the  venerable  veteran  and  the  wounded  hero 
at  the  office  taking  the  oath  together. 


A  Rebel  killed  by  a  Woman.  A  Union 
man  by  the  name  of  Glover,  residing  in  one  of 
the  counties  west  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  owning  a 
number  of  valuable  horses,  and  having  fear  of 
their  appropriation  to  rebel  uses,  concluded  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  Home 
Uuards  in  the  neighborhood  for  safe  keeping.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  while  Glover  was  absent 
from  home,  a  rebel  called  at  his  house  to  inquire 
for  him.  His  wife  was  in  the  garden  adjoining 
a  cornfield,  some  distance  from  the  house,  when 
the  rebel  approached  her,  and  made  several  in- 
quiries, to  which  she  gave  no  very  satisfactory 
answers.  He  then  insisted  on  bemg  informed 
where  Glover  was,  and,  with  revolver  in  hand, 
threatened  instant  death  if  not  told.  He  also  de- 
manded of  her  to  deUver  up  a  valuable  gun 
owned  by  Glover.  The  two  started  for  the  house 
through  the  cornfield,  and  on  the  way,  Mrs. 
Glover  succeeded,  without  being  observed,  in  get- 
ting possession  of  a  large  com  knife  that  had  been 
left  in  the  field,  and  watching  the  opportunity, 
took  a  favorable  moment  for  striking  a  blow, 
which  she  did  most  effectually,  the  knife  severing 
the  skull,  and  killing  the  rebel  instantly.  Mrs. 
Glover  had  a  small  child  with  her  in  the  gar- 


den, which  she  left  when  starting  for  the  house, 
intending  to  return  for  it  immediately.  Having 
despatched  the  rebel,  she  returned  to  the  gar- 
den, when  she  discovered  several  other  rebels  in 
ambushf  a  short  distance  from  her.  She  took  her 
child,  and  being  yet  unperceived  by  them,  sought 
a  place  of  concealment  until  they  should  retire. 
They  soon  emerged  from  their  hiding-place,  and 
searching  for  their  companion,  they  found  his 
lifeless  body  where  he  had  been  stricken  down, 
and  bore  it  off,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Glover.  _^_^^^ 

"  Confiscate  de  Ole  'oman  ! " — One  of  the 
Pike  County  boys  at  Louisiana  (Missouri)  found 
an  old  negro  in  the  woods  who  had  heard  that 
secession  property  was  to  be  confiscated,  and 
therefore  commenced  by  executing  the  order  upon 
himself.  He  surrendered  to  the  invader,  and 
gave  a  history  of  himself,  concluding  by  saying : 
"  Gorry,  massa !  Ill  brack  your  boots,  brush  your 
close,  bring  your  water — do  anything  you  want 
me,  if  youil  only  confiscate  de  ole  'oman ! " 


A  ToucHiNO  Incident. — Just  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  national  army  towards  Richmond, 
General  Sherman's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Thirteenth,  Sixty-ninth,  and  Seventy-ninth  New 
York,  and  the  Second  Wisconsin  regiments,  was 
encamped  near  Ball's  Cross-Roads,  not  far  firom 
a  chuich  known  as  Ball's  Church.  In  the  church- 
yard is  the  grave  of  a  little  child  belonging  to  a 
Union  family  by  the  name  of  Osborne.  The 
grave  is  surrounded  by  a  picket  fence,  upon 
which  there  was  no  inscription.  This  being  ob- 
served by  Captain  Haggertv,  of  the  Sixty-ninth, 
he  went  to  the  trouble  of  placing  upon  it  a  board 
bearing  the  age  and  name  of  the  uttle  one.  In 
a  few  days  the  brigade  marched  for  the  fatal  field 
of  Bull  Run,  where  the  gallant  Haggerty  met  a 
soldier's  fisite,  while  acting  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  hia  remnent  After  tne  return  of  the  troops 
to  the  Potomac,  Ball's  -Cross-Roads  and  the 
Church  were  used  as  outposts,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  who  were  from  time  to  time  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighborhood,  placed  additional  in- 
scriptions upon  the  fence  commemorative  of  the 
departed  officer.    One  of  these  read  as  follows : 

*<Bull  Run  was  where  Haggerty  was  killed 
Will  they  do  as  much  for  him  as  he  did  for  this 
poor  child?" 

The  incident  was  related  by  private  B.  F.  Mor- 
gan, of  company  A,  Thirteenth  regiment.  Mr.  M. 
visited  the  spot  afterwards,  in  company  with  the 
mother  of  the  child,  as  her  escort.  She  was 
greatly  affected  on  seeing  what  had  been  done. 


Rattlesnakes  vs.  Rebels. — The  best  piece 
of  satire  upon  the  leniency  observed  by  the  au- 
thorities, in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  in  reference 
to  rebels  found  conumtting  depredations,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  stoiy:  Some  of  the  sol- 
diers belonging  to  General  Cox's  army,  stationed 
in  Kanawha,  Virginia,  oaqght  a  large  rattlesnake, 
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wUch  manifbsted  a  most  mkohievous  dispontion, 
mapping  and  thrusting  ont  its  finrked  tongue  at 
all  wno  came  near  it  The  boys  at  last  got  tired 
of  the  reptile,  and  as  nobody  wanted  such  a  dan- 
gerous companion,  the  question  arose,  "What 
shall  we  do  with  him  ?  "  xhis  question  was  pro- 
pounded several  times  without  an  answer,  when 
a  haif<hrunken  soldier,  who  was  lying  near,  upon 
his  back,  rolled  upon  his  side,  and  relieyed  his 
companions  by  quietly  xemaridng:  <'D— -n  it! 
swear  him,  and  let  him  go ! " 


ONLY  ONE. 

**THBxa  is  no  doud  in  all  die  sky ; 

I  hear  the  distant  bugles  play ; 
Ton  tremble,  sister  <— so  do  I. 

Our  soldiers  both  come  home  to-day." 

«( One  cloud  there  is,  Maud,  on  the  blue ; 
.  Tis  but  a  rustic  horn  tou  hear. 
I  tremble  i  -^  nay !  or  if  I  do, 
It  is  not  for  myself  I  fear." 

*<Not  for  yourself?    For  -vdiom,  then,  pray  ? 

For  whom  oan  tou  have  cause  to  fSeel  ? 
Those  tare  the  buj^es,  Aime,  I  say. 

And  — ha!  I  see  the  flash  of  steel ! " 


The  sabres  glitter  in  the  sun ; 

The  war-worn  ranks  ride  slowly  past ; 
One  soldier  halts,  —  ah !  only  one !  — 

And  cries,  «  At  last,  beloved—  at  last !  " 

His  steed  stands,  wistful-eyed,  apart, 
And  looks  upon  the  ripening  grain ; 

But  who  is  to  the  rider's  heart 
Thus  pressed  —  again,  and  yet  again? 

Alas!  one  cloud  still  spans  the  sky ; 

And  still  the  distant  bugles  play. 
P<yrMaud!  the  ranks  have  long  passed  by ; 

DxsX  only  One  came  home  to-day ! 


Practical  PatbiotTIbm.  —  In  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  when  patriotic  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers were  sending  their  derks  and  workmen 
to  the  field,  with  a  promise  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  theur  &milies,  as  well  as  to  continue 
their  salaries  during  their  absence,  a  very  en- 
thusiastio  landlady  of  New  York  offered  to 
allow  her  boarders'  bills  to  run  on,  as  usual, 
should  any  of  them  desire  to  go  for  the  defence 
of  tbe  nation.  

A  Cosmopolitan  Hibernian.  —  A  son  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  but  not  himself  green^  was  taken 
up  (for  he  was  at  the  time  doum)  near  a  rebel  en- 
campment, not  far  from  Manassas  Junction.  In 
a  word,  Pat  was  taking  a  quiet  nap  in  the  shade, 
and  was  roused  from  his  slumber  by  a  scouting 
party.  He  wore  no  special  uniform  of  either 
army,  but  looked  more  like  a  spy  than  an  alliga- 
tor, and  on  this  was  arrested. 

"Who  are  youP"  "What  is  your  name?" 
and  "Where  are  you  from?**  were  the  first 
questbns  put  to  him  by  the  armed  party. 
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Pat  rubbed  his  eyes,  scratched  his  head,  and 
answered: 

"  Be  me  faith,  gentlemen,  them  is  ugly  ques- 
tions to  answer,  anyhow ;  an'  before  I  answer 
any  o'  them,  I'd  be  anher  axin'  ye,  by  yer  lave,  the 
same  thing." 

"Well,"  said  the  leader,  "we  are  of  Scott's 
army,  and  belong  to  Washington." 

"  All  right,"  said  Pat ;  "  I  know'd  je  was  gin- 
Uemen,  for  I  am  that  same.  Long  hfe  to  Gen- 
eral Scott" 

"  Aha ! "  replied  the  scout,  "  now,  you  rascal, 
you  are  our  prisoner,"  and  seised  him  by  the 
shoulder. 

"How  is  that,"  inquired  Pat;  "are  we  not 
friends  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  We  belong  to  Gen- 
eral Beauregard's  army." 

"  Then  ye  tould  me  a  lie,  me  boys ;  and  think- 
in'  it  might  be  so,  I  tould  you  another.  And 
now  tell  me  the  truth,  an'  I'll  tell  the  truth,  too." 
•  "  Well,  we  belong  to  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
Una." 

"  So  do  I,"  promptly  responded  Pat,  "  and  to 
all  the  other  States  uv  the  country,  too ;  and  there, 
I'm  thinkin',  I  bate  the  whole  uv  ye.  Do  ye 
think  I  would  come  all  the  way  from  Ireland  to 
belong  to  one  State,  when  I  liad  a  right  to  be- 
long to  the  whole  uv  'emP" 

'Hiis  logic  was  rather  a  stnmpra ;  but  they  took 
him  up,  as  before  said,  and  carried  him  for  fbr- 
ther  examination.      

Incidents  of  Yobktown. — The  foUowii^ 
stories  by  an  officer  show  the  temper  and  spirit 
with  which  the  advent  of  the  Yankees  was  looked 
for  by  the  negroes.  A  couple  of  officers  were 
advancing  some  distance  apart  from  their  men, 
when  they  were  hailed  by  an  old  negro  woman 
standing  in  the  door  of  her  rude  cabin.  "  Bless 
de  Lord,  bless  de  Lord,"  she  exclaimed  as  loud 
as  she  could,  "yer's  come  at  last,  yer's  come 
at  last!  I've  looked  for  yer  these  many 
years,  and  now  yer's  come.  Bless- de  Lord." 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  old  woman's  de- 
light at  seeing  the  Yankees.  This  means 
something,  and  now  much!  In  the  childish  de- 
light of  that  old  woman  what  a  history  is 
suggested.  Long  years  she  had  waited  to  see 
this  deliverance.  Slave  she  was,  and  the  slow 
years  dragged  their  weary  lengths  past  her  youth, 
and  still  hope  whisper^  that  the  hour  would 
come  when  the  bonaage  would  be  broken.  At 
last  it  comes,  when  the  spring  of  life  i^  gone,  and 

yet  her  aged  lips  are  eloquent  with  joy. 
♦  ♦  •  •  •  • 

The  battery  of  which  I  spoke  is  in  charse  of 
the  First  Connecticut  artillery,  and  is  buut  in 
front  of  a  large  and  stately  hmdk  mansion,  which 
is  surrounded  by  peach  orchards.  It  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Mrs.  Farrenholt,  whose  son  and  husband 
are  in  the  rebel  army. 

Mrs.  Farrenholt  is  a  lady  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  very  secesh  in  opinion,  who  has  re- 
mained on  her  estate ;  but  she  Is  now  dwelling 
in  a  small  house  removed  from  the  danger  result- 
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iog  from  the  guns  of  her  own  friends.  The  other 
day  an  officer  belong^ing  to  the  artillery  corps  had 
some  little  conversation  with  the  lady,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

Federal  Officer,  —  Madam,  good  morning;  I 
desire  to  purchase  a  horse  from  you. 

Seeesh  Lady.  —  I  require  what  horses  I  have 
to  plough ;  I  cannot  spare  one. 

i*.  0,  —  (Befening  to  the  shells  from  the  ene- 
my.) That  will  be  quite  unnecessary ;  your  peo- 
ple are  ploughing  up  your  ground  for  you. 

8,  L.  —  Are  they  planting  also  ? 

F.  0.  —  They  haven't  planted  any  of  us  yet 
But  08  they  have  not  concluded  their  work  yet,  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  they  will  do. 

8,  L,  —  Ah!  well,  if  they  plant  any  of  your 
blue-coated  comrades,  I  hope  they  wont  sprout. 
Good  morning. 

The  officer  withdrew.  Evidently  the  seeesh 
lady  thought  Uncle  Sam's  sprouts  were  quite 
thidL  enough  on  her  estate. 


The  Effect  of  Music. — A  correspondent, 
writing  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  June, 
1862,  says :  **  Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  men 
reminds  me  of  an  incident,  both  grand  and  beau- 
tifril,  which  took  place  in  Butterfield's  brigade. 
For  months  there  has  been  a  standing  order 
against  the  playing  of  bands  in  camp,  and  in  not 
one  instance  of  the  numerous  late  battles  have 
our  splendid  bands  been  allowed  to  inspire  the 
heart  of  the  brave  soldier  by  the  strains  of  patri- 
otic music.  A  great  mistake,  all  will  say.  Dur- 
ing the  fight  yesterday  afternoon,  an  order  came 


for  Morell's  division  to  repair  to  the  hill  near 
where  the  battle  was  going  on,  and  act  as  a  sap- 
port  for  the  reserve  artillery.  The  men  obeyed 
the  order  to  fall  in  promptly,  though  the  weather 
was  scorching  hot,  and  they  had  l^n  four  days 
without  rest  or  sleep. 

''  A  happy  thought  struck  Captain  Thomas  J. 
Hoyt,  of  General  Butterfield's  staff,  who  saw  that 
the  men  looked  weary  and  exhausted.  He  im- 
mediately gathered  all  the  regimental  bands, 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  and  or- 
dered them  to  play.  They  started  the  'Star- 
spangled  Banner ; '  and  the  first  note  had  hardiv 
been  struck  when  the  men  caught  the  spirit,  ana 
cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  regiment  after 
regiment,  and  was  borne  away  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  placid  river.  The  bana  continued  to 
play,  and  other  regiments  and  other  brigades 
caught  the  spirit,  and  the  air  resounded  wiui  tu- 
multuous applause  at  the  happy  hit,  until  all  the 
columns  on  tnat  vast  plain  were  vying  with  each 
other  to  do  homage  to  the  inspiriting  strains  of 
the  band.  After  several  tunes.  Major  Welch,  of 
the  Sixteenth  Michigan,  in  a  brief  speech,  pro- 
posed three  cheers  for  the  hero  of  the  command. 
General  Daniel  Butterfield,  which  were  ^ven  hi 
magnificent  style.  To  add  to  the  enthusiasmi 
General  McClellan  happened  to  ride  through  tht; 
field  just  then,  and  was  received  with  an  out- 
burst that  fairly  astomshed  him. 

**  The  scene  was  continued,  the  brigade  moved 
off  with  the  band  playing,  and  had  there  been  a 
fight  in  the  next  field,  the  men  would  hare  gone 
into  action  on  the  double-quick  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  if  every  one  had  known  that 
death  would  be  his  fate." 
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